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wit^  which  adorn  the  pages  of  legitimate  comedy,  will  delight  almost  as  much 
in  the  closet^  as  on  the  stage.  But  Farce^  which  is  in  itself  a  species  of 
broad  grimace^  requires  all  the  mimickry  of  .an  actor^  to  set  it  off  to  just  ad- 
vantage. Tragedy  may  be  considered  as  a  pathetic  invocation  to  our  pas- 
sions ;  Comedy  as  an  easy  and  sportive  appeal  to  our  reason ;  but  Farce  ad* 
dresses  itself  to  the  risible  faculties  only^  and  stands  in  need  of  all  the  tricks 
and  gestures  of  an  actor^  to  enliven  the  character  represented,  and  exhibit 
those  peculiarities  of  humour,  which  no  language  can  describe,  and  which 
none  but  the  most  vivid  imagination  is  capable  of  conceiving. 

It  is  an  obvious  deduction  from  these  observations,  that,  if  Farce  existed  at 
all  in  elder  times,  it  could  not  have  been  accompanied  with  those  charms  and 
attributes,  that  make  it  so  universal  a  favourite  at  present;  for  the  ancients 
were  lamentably  deficient  in  the  histrionic  art :  and  the  mask,  which  was  uni- 
versally worn  by  performers  in  those  times,  is  alone  sufficient  to  evince,  that 
the  science  of  just  representation  was  then  but  little  understood.  A  comic 
piece,  in  a  Greek  or  a  Roman  theatre,  must  have  resembled  the  exhibition  of 
Punch  at  Bartholomew-fair  more  than  the  exquisite  performance  of  •*  Nature's 
"  laughing  children"  on  the  boards  of  Drury-Lane  or  Covent-Garden.  For, 
although  the  mask  might  give  a  just  representation  of  features  for  a  single 
moment,  it  could  not  mark  those  successive  changes  of  expression,  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  just  acting.  It  robs  us  of  the  eloquent  eye  and  the 
genuine  melody  of  voice.  The  stare  of  surprise^^^lje  sudden  flashes  of  anger, 
the  pallid  hue  and  tremulous*^cp^nt  la!f  feaK/^i^  tftl'tcbt  under  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  a  mask.  The  aetoi*,  [who  comes-^  pu  the  stage  laughing,  must 
continue  to  laugh,  when  he  has  no  }(>ngiet.'aoy  share  in  the  joke.  Though 
cudgelled  by  his  master,  and  scoWcd'bv  lii6.?nftx  ^^  ™^"8t  grin  on  to  the  end 
of  the  scene.  •  • 

The  multitude  and  excellence  of  our  farces,  then,  may  perhaps  be  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  better  construction  of  modern  theatres,  and  to  the  judi- 
cious rejection  of  the  mask :  Nor  will  it  be  venturing  too  bold  an  assertion  to  af- 
firm, that  Garrick  would  never  have  acted,  nor  Foote  have  written,  had  they 
lived  under  the  old  theatrical  regime.  The  discipline  of  the  stage  has  a  decided 
influence  upon  the  productions  of  the  closet :  and  mimic  excellence  Ihis  often 
excited  into  aflame  the  dormant  spark  of  dramatic  genius.  It  is  related, 
that  Mohere,  when  young,  accompanied  by  his  father,  went  to  the  theatre  at 
Paris,  while  he  was  yet  undecided  in  the  choice  of  a  profession,  and  thar 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Thrifty,  an  old  misery  andfather  to  Octavian. 

GKiPE,fmther  to  Lcanoer. 

Leanoer,  ton  fo  Gripe,  and  privateUf  married 

toLvciA. 
Octavian,  ion  toTnvLirrYj  and  privately  married 

to  Clara. 


SCAPIN. 

Shift,  servant  to  Octavian. 
Sly,  servant  to  Lean  per. 

WOMEN. 

Lucia,  in  love  with  Leander. 
Clara,  in  hve  with  Octavian. 


Scene — London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  t 


Snter  Octavian  and  Sfiirr. 

Oct,  This  is  unhappy  news !  I  did  not  expect 
my  father  in  two  months,  and  yet  you  say  he  is 
retarned  already. 

Shift.  Tis  but  too  true^ 

Oct.  That  he  arrived  this  morning? 

Shift.  This  very  morning. 

Oct,  And  that  be  is  come  with  a  resolution  to 
marry  me  ? 

Shift.  Ye%  ur,  to  marry  you. 

Vol.  UL 


Oct.  I  am  nuned'  and  undone !  prithee  advise 


me. 


Shift,  Advise  you? 

Oct.  Yes,  advise  me.  Thou  aft  as  surly,  as  if 
thou  really  couldst  do  me  no  good.  Speak !  Has 
necessity  taught  thee  no  wit  ?  Hast  thou  no  shift  ? 

Shift.  Lord,  sir,  I  am  at  present  very  busy  in 
contnvuig  some  trick  to  save  myself!  I  am  first 
prudent,  and  then  good-natured. 

Oct.  How  will  my  father  rage  and  storm,  when 
he  understands  what  things  have  happened  in  his 
absence  !  I  dread  his  anger  and  reproaches. 
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[Otway. 


Shift.  Reproaches !  Would  I  coold  be  quit  of 
him  so  easy ;  liiethinks  I  feel  him  already  on  my 
shoulders. 

Oct,  Disinheriting  is  the  least  I  can  expecL 

Shift,  You  should  have  thought  of  this  before, 
and  not  have  fallen  in  love  with  I  know  not 
whom,  one  that  you  met  by  chance  in  the  Do- 
ver-conch :  She  is,  indeed,  a  good  snug  lass;  but 
God  knows  what  she  is  besides;  perhaps  some — 

Oct,  Villain  ! 

Shift,  I  have  done,  sir,  I  have  done. 

Oct.  I  have  no  friend  that  can  appease  toy  fa- 
ther's anger,  and  now  I  shall  be  beti-ayed  to 
want  and  misery. 

Shift,  For  my  part,  I  know  but  one  remedy  in 
our  misfortunes. 

Oct.  Prithee,  what  is  it  ? 

Shift,  You  know  that  rogue  ai^  arcli-cheat 
Scapin  ? 

Oct,  Well ;  what  of  him  ? 

Shift,  There  is  not  a  more  subtle  fellow  breath- 
ing: so  cunning,  he  can  cheat  one  newly  cheat- 
ed :  'lis  such  a  wheedling  rogue,  Td  undertake,  in 
two  hours  he  shall  make  your  father  forgive  you 
all ;  nay,  allow  you  money  for  your  necessary 
debauches.  I  saw  him,  in  three  days,  make  an 
old  cautious  l((wyer  turn  chemist  and  projector  ! 

Oct.  He  is  the  fittest  person  in  the  world  for 
my  business;  the  impydeut  varlet  can  do  any 
tiling  with  the  peevish  old  man.  Prithee,  go  look 
him  out ;  we'll  set  him  a-work  imn^cdiatelv. 

Shift,  See  where  he  comes — Monsieur  Scapin ! 

Enter  Scapin. 

Sea.  Worthy  sir ! 

Shift.  I  have  been  giving  my  master  a  brief 
account  of  thy  most  noble  quahties :  I  told  him 
thou  Mcrt  as  vahant  as  a  ridden  cuckold,  sincere 
as  whores,  honest  as  pimps  in  want. 

Sea,  Alas,  sir,  I  but  copy  you  :  Tis  you  are 
brave ;  you  scorn  the  gibbets,  halters,  and  pri- 
sons which  threaten  you,  and  valiantly  proceed 
in  cheats  and  robheries. 

Oct.  Oh,  Scapin  !  I  am  utterly  ruined  without 
tliy  as!^istance. 

Sea,  Why,  what's  the  matter,  good  Mr  Octa- 
vian } 

Oct.  My  father  is  this  day  arrived  at  Dover 
with  old  Mr  Gripe,  with  a  resolution  to  marry 
me. 

Sea.  Very  well. 

Oct,  Thou  k  no  west  I  am  already  married : 
IIow  will  my  father  resent  my  disobedience  ?  I 
am  for  ever  lost,  unless  thou  can^st  find  some 
means  to  reconcile  me  to  him. 

Sea.  Dors  your  father  know  of  your  marriage  ? 

Oct.  I  am  afraid  lie  is  by  this  time  acquainted 
with  it. 

Sea.  No  matter,  no  matter;  all  shall  be  well. 
1  am  public  spirited ;  I  love  to  help  distressed 
vouDg  gentlemen:  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
Lad  good  success  enough. 


Oct,  Besides,  ray  present  want  mast  be  consi- 
dered ;  I  am  in  rebellion  without  money. 

Sea,  I  have  tricks  and  shifts,  too,  to  get  that : 
I  can  cheat  upon  occasion;  but  cheating  is  now 
grown  an  ill-trade:  yet,  Heaven  be  thanked, 
there  were  never  more  cullies  and  fools ;  but  the 
greatest  rooks  and  cheats,  allowed  by  public  au- 
thority, riiin  such  little  undertraders  as  I  am. 

Oct,  Well,  get  thee  straight  about  thy  busi- 
ness. Canst  thou  make  no  use  of  my  rogue  here? 

Sea,  Yes,  I  shall  want  his  assistance;  the 
knave  has  cunning,  and  may  be  useful. 

Shift,  Ay,  sir  ;  but,  like  other  wise  men,  I  am 
not  over-valiant.  Pray,  leave  roe  out  of  this  bu- 
siness :  My  fears  will  betray  you ;  you  shall  ex- 
ecute, I'll  sit  at  home  and  advise. 

Sea.  1  stand  not  in  need  of  thy  courage,  but 
diy  impudence;  and  thou  hast  enough  of  that. 
Come,  come,  thou  shalt  along :  What,  man,  stand 
out  for  a  beating  ?  That's  the  worst  can  happen^ 

Shift,  Well,  weU. 

Enter  Clara. 

Oct,  Here  comes  my  dearest  Clara. 

Clara.  Ah,  me,  Octavian  !  I  hear  sad  news— 
They  say  your  father  is  returned. 

Oct.  Alas !  'tis  true,  and  I  am  the  most  un- 
fortunate person  in  the  world;  buv'tis  not  my 
own  misery  that  I  consider,  but  youns.  How  can 
you  bear  those  wants  to  which  we  must  be  both 
reduced  ? 

Clara,  Love  shall  teach  me — that  can  make 
all  things  easy  to  uS;  which  is  a  sign  it  is  the 
chiefest  good.  But  I  have  other  cares.  Will  yoa 
be  ever  constant  f  Shall  not  your  father's  seve- 
rity constrain  you  to  be  false  ? 

Oct.  Never,  my  dearest,  never  !    . 

Clara,  They,  that  love  much,  may  be  allowed 
some  fears. 

Sea.  Come,  come ;  we  have  now  no  time  to 
hear  you  speak  fine  tender  things  to  one  another. 
Pray,  do  you  prepare  to  encounter  with  your  fa- 
ther. 

Oct.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  it. 

Sea.  You  must  appear  res^ilute  at  first :  Tell 
him  you  can  live  without  troubling  him;  threaten 
him  to  turn  soldier:  or,  what  will  frighten  him 
worse,  say  you'll  turn  poet.  Come,  I'll  warrant 
you  we  bring  him  to  composition. 

Oct,  What  would  I  give  'twere  over  ! 

Sea.  Let  us  practise  a  little  what  you  are  to 
do.  Suppose  me  your  father,  very  grave,  and 
very  anjiry. 

Oct,  Well. 

Sea.  Do  you  look  very  carelessly,  like  a  small 
courtier  upon  bis  country  acquaintance :  A  little 
more  surlily:  Very  well.— Now,  I  am  full  of 
my  fatl'crly  authority. — Octavian,  thou  makest 
ine  weep  to  sec  thee ;  but,  alas  I  ihe^  are  not 
tears  of  joy,  but  tears  of  sorrow.  Did  ever  so 
good  a  father  beget  so  lewd  a  son  ?  Nay,  but  for 
that  I  tliink  thy  mother  virtuous,  I  should  pro- 
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nouDce  thou  art  not  mine !  Newgate-bird,  rogue, 
villain  !  what  a  frvck  hast  thou  played  me  in  my 
absence  ?  Married !  Yes.  But  to  whom  ?  Nay, 
that  thou  knowest  not  VW  warrant  you  some 
waiting-woman,  corrupted  in  a  civil  family,  and 
feduc^  to  one  of  the  play-houses ;  removed  from 
thence  by  some  keeping  coxcomb,  or r- 

ClartL  Hold,  Scapin,  hold— — 

Sea,  No  ofience,  lady,  I  speak  but  another^s 
words. — Thou  abominable  rascal,  thou  shalt  not 
have  a  groat,  not  a  groat !  Besides,  I  will  break 
•11  thy  bones  ten  times  over !    Get  Mice  out  of 

my  house ! Why,  sir,  you  reply  not  a  word, 

but  stand  as  bashfully  as  a  girl  that  is  o^amined 
by  a  bawdy  judge  about  a  rape ! 

Oct,  Look,  yonder  comes  my  father ! 

Sea,  Stay,  Shift;  and  get  you  two  gone :  Let 
me  alone  to  manage  the  old  fellow. 

[Exeunt  Oct.  and  Clara. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Thrifty,  Was  there  ever  such  a  rash  action  ? 

Sea.  He  has  been  informed  of  the  business, 
and  b  now  so  full  of  it,  that  he  vents  it  to  him- 
self. 

Thrifty,  I  would  fain  hear  what  they  can  say 
for  thfsmselves. 

Sea.  We  are  not  unprovided.     [At  a  distance. 

Thrifty^  Will  they  be  so  impudent  to  deny  the 
thing? 

Sea,  We  never  intend  it 

Thriftif,  Or  will  they  endeavour  ^  excuse  it  ? 

Sea,  That,  perhaps,  we  may  do. 

Thrifty,  But  all  shall  be  in  vain. 

Sea,  We'll  try  that 

Thrifty.  I  know  how  to  lay  that  rogue  my  son 
fast 

# 

Sea.  That  ve  must  prevent 

Thrifty,  And  for  the  tatterdemallion,  Shift,  Til 
thresh  him  to  death ;  I  will  be  three  years  a  cud- 
gelling him ! 

Shift.  I  wondered  he  had  forgot  me  so  long. 

Thrjfty.  Oh,  ho!  Yonder  the  rascal  is,  that 
brave  governor !  he  tutored  my  son  finely  ! 

Sea.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  at  your  safe  return. 

Thrifty,  Good-morrow,  Scapin. Indeed  you 

bave  followed  my  instructions  very  exactly;  my 
^n  hat  behaved  himself  very  prudently  in  my 
absence — has  he  not,  rascal,  has  he  not  ? 

[7bS#ifT. 

iSra.  I  hope  you  are  very  well. 

Thrifty.  Very  well— Tliou  say*st  not  a  word, 
irarlet ;  thou  sa^'st  not  a  word  \ 

Sea.  Had  you  a  good  voyage,  Mr  Thrifty  ? 

^Thrifty,  Lord,  sir !  a  very  good  voyage — Pray, 
give  a  man  a  little  leave  to  vent  his  choler  ! 

Sea.  Would  you  be  in  choler,  sir? 

Thrifty,  Ay,  sir,  I  would  be  in  choler. 

Sea.  Pray,  with  whom  ? 

Thrifty.  With  that  confounded  rogue  there ! 

Sea.  Upon  what  reason  ? 


Thrifty.  Upon  what  reason !  Hast  thou  not 
heard  what  hath  happened  in  my  absence  ? 

Sea,  I  heard  a  little  idle  story. 

Thrifty,  A  little  idle  story,  quotha !  why,  man, 
n)y  son's  undone ;  my  son's  undone  ! 

Sea.  Come,  come,  thinti^s  have  not  been  well 
carried ;  but  I  would  advise  you  to  make  no  more 
of  it 

Thrifty.  Fm  not  of  vour  opinion ;  I'll  make  the 
vhole  town  ring  of  it ! 

Sea.  Lord,  sir,  I  have  stormed  about  this  busi- 
ness as  much  as  you  can  do  for  your  heart !  but 
what  are  we  both  the  better  ?  I  told  him,  indeed, 
Mr  Octavian,  you  do  not  do  well  to  wronji;  so 
good  a  father:  I  preached  him  three  or  four 
times  asleep ;  but  all  would  not  do ;  till,  at  last, 
when  I  hf(d  well  examined  the  business,  I  found 
you  had  not  so  much  wrong  done  you  as  you  ima- 
gine. 

Thrifty.  How !  not  wrong  done  me,  to  have 
my  son  married,  without  my  consent,  to  a  beggar  ? 

Sea,  Alas !  he  was  ordained  to  it. 

Thrifty,  That's  fine,  indeed !  wc  shall  steal, 
cheat,  murder,  and  30  be  hanged— then  say,  we 
were  ordained  to  it ! 

Sea.  Truly,  I  did  not  think  you  so  subtle  a  phi- 
losopher !  I  mean,  he  was  fatally  engaged  in  this 
afliiir. 

Thrifty.  Why  did  he  engage  himself? 

Sea.  Very  true,  indeed,  very  true;  but  fye 
upon  you,  now !  would  you  have  him  ns  wise  as 
yourself?  Young  men  will  have  their  follies — ;— 
witness  my  charge,  Leauder,  who  has  gone  and 
thrown  away  himself  at  a  stranger  rate  than  your 
son.  I  would  fuin  know,  if  you  were  not  once 
young  yourself.  Yes,  I  warrant  you,  and  had 
your  frailties. 

Thrifty,  Yes;  but  they  never  cost  me  any 
thing  :  A  man  may  be  as  frail  and  as  wicked  as 
he  please,  if  it  c(>6t  him  nothing. 

Sea.  A  Ins !  he  was  so  in  love  with  the  young 
wench,  that  if  he  had  not  had  her,  he  must  have 
certainly  hanged  himself. 

Shift.  Must !  why,  he  had  already  done  it,  but 
^lat  I  came  very  seasonably,  and  cut  the  rope. 

Thrifty.  Didst  thou  cut  the  rope,  dog  ?  Hf 
murder  thee  for  that !  thou  shouldst  have  let  him 
hang ! 

Sea,  Besides,  her  kindred  surprised  him  with 
her,  and  forced  him  to  marry  lier. 

Thrifty,  Then  should  he  have  presently  gone, 
and  protested  against  the  violence  at  a  notary's. 
.  Sea.  O  Lord,  sir !  ho  scorned  that 

Thrifty,  Then  might  I  easily  have  disannulled 
the  marriage. 

Sea.  Disannul  the  marriage  ? 

ThrijU,  Yes. 

Sea,  You  shall  not  break  the  marriage* 

Thrifty.  Shall  not  I  break  it? 

Sea.  No. 

Thrifty,  What !  shall  Qotl  piftim  the  privilege 
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of  a  father,  and  have  satisfaction  for  the  Tiolence 
doue  to  my  son  ? 

Sea.  Tis  a  thiog  he  will  never  consent  to. 

Thrifty,  He  will  not  consent  to ! 

Sea.  No :  Would  jou  have  him  confess  he  was 
hectored  into  any  thing,  that  is,  to  declare  him- 
self a  coward  ?  Oh,  fy,  sir !  one  diat  has  the  hcv- 
nour  of  being  your  son,  can  never  do  such  a 
thing. 

Thrifty.  Pish  !  talk  not  to  me  of  honour !  he 
shall  do  it,  or  be  disinherited, 

Sea.  Who  shall  disinherit  him? 

Thrifty.  That  will  I,  sir. 

Sea.  You  disinherit  him  I  very  good— 

Thrifty.  How,  very  good  ? 

iSra.  Vou  shall  not  disinherit  him, 
.  Thrifty,  Shall  not  I  disinherit  him  ? 

Sea,  Wo. 

Thrifty.  No ! 

Sea.  No. 

Thrifty.  Sir,  you  are  very  merry ;  I  shall  not 
disinherit  my  son? 

iSra   ^o,  I  tell  you. 

Thrifty.  Pray,  who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

Sea,  Alas,  sir !  your  own  self,  sir;  your  own 
self. 

Thrifty.  I  myself? 

Sea.  Yes,  sir ;  for  you  can  never  have  the  heart 
to  do  it. 
^   Thrifty,  You  shall  find  I  can>  nr. 


Sea,  Come,  you  deceive  yourself;  fatherly  af- 
fection must  shew  itself;  it  must,  it  must :  Do 
not  I  know  you  were  ever  tender-hearted  ? 

Thrifty.  You're  mistaken,  sir;  you're  mista- 
ken !    Pish !  why  do  I  spend  my  time  in  tittle* 

tattle  with  this  idle  fellow  ? Haog-dog !   go 

find  out  my  rake-heli  [To  Shift.],  whilst  I  ^o  to 
my  brother  Gripe,  ana  inform  him  of  my  misfor- 
tune. 

Sea.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  can  do  you  any  ser- 
vice——— 

Thriftyi  O  !  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  thank  you.- 

[Exit  Thrifty. 

Shift.  I  must  confess  thou  art  a  brave  fellow, 
and  our  afiairs  begin  to  be  in  a  better  posture — 
but  the  money,  the  money we  are  abomina- 
ble poor,  and  my  master  has  the  lean  vigilant 
duns,  that  torment  him  more  than  an  old  mother 
does  a  poor  gallant,  when  she  solicits  a  mainte- 
nance for  her  discarded  daughter. 

Sea,  Your  moii^  shall  be  my  next  care — ^Let 
me  see,  I  want  a  fellow  to— «— Canst  thou  not 

counterfeit  a  roaring  bully  of  Alsatia  ? Stalk 

— look  big — ^Very  well.  Follow  me ;  I  have  ways 
to  disguise  thy  voice  and  countenance. 

Shift.  Pray,  take  a  little  care,  and  lay  your  plot 
so  that  I  may  not  act  the  bully  always :  I  would 
not  be  beaten  like  a  bully. 
I  -  Sea.  We'll  share  the  danger,  we'll  share  the 
danger.  [EsKunt, 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Thrifty  and  Gripe. 

Gripe,  Sir,  what  you  tell  me  concerning  your 
son,  hath  strangely  frustrated  our  designs. 

Thrifty.  Sir,  trouble  not  yourself  about  my 
son  ;  1  have  undertaken  to  remove  all  obstacles, 
which  is  the  business  I  am  so  vigorously  in  pur- 
suit of. 

Gripe.  In  troth,  sir,  111  tell  you  what  I  say  to 
you  :  I'he  education  of  children,  after  the  getting 
of  them,  ought  to  be  the  nearest  concern  of  a  fa- 
ther. And  had  you  tutored  your  son  with  that 
care  and  duty  incumbent  on  you,  he  never  could 
so  slightly  have  forfeited  his. 

Thrifty.  Sir,  to  return  you  a  sentence  for  your 
sentence :  Those  that  are  so  quick  to  censure 
and  condemn  the  conduct  of  others,  ought  first 
to  take  care  that  all  be  well  at  home. 

Gripe.  Why,  Mr  Thrifty,  have  you  heard  any 
thing  concerning  my  son  ? 

Thrifty.  It  may  be  I  have;  and  it  may  be 
worse  than  of  my  own. 

Gripe.  What is't,  I  pray?  my  son? 

Thrifty.  Even  your  own  Saipin  told  it  me ; 
and  you  may  hear  it  from  him,  or  some  body  else : 
For  my  part,  I  am  your  friend,  and  would  not 
willingly  be  the  messenger  of  ill  pei^s  to  one  that 


I  think  so  to  me.  Your  servant — I  must  hasten 
to  my  council,  and  advise  what's  to  be  done  in 
this  case.    Good  bu'y  till  I  see  you  again. 

[^Exit  Thrifty. 
Gripe.  Worse  than  his  son !  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  imagine  how ;  for  a  son  to  marry  impu- 
dently without  the  consent  of  his  father,  is  as 
great  an  ofience  as  can  be  imagined,  I  take  it — 
But  yonder  he  comes. 

Enter  Leander. 

Lean.  Oh,  my  dear  father,  how  joyful  am  I  to 
see  you  safely  returned  !  Welcome,  as  the  bles- 
sing, which  I  am  now  craving,  will  be. 

Gripe.  Not  so  fast,  fnend  a'mine  !  soft  and 
fail-  goes  far,  sir.    You  are  my  son,  as  I  take  it. 

Lean.  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Stand  still,  and  let  mo  look  ye  in  tha 
face. 

Lean,  Ilow  must  I  stand,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Look  upon  me  with  both  eyes. 

Lean.  Well,  sir,  I  do. 

Gripe.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  report? 

Ijea7i.  Report,  sir  ? 

Gripe.  Yes,  report,  sir ;  I  speak  English,  as  I 
take  it :  What  is't  that  you  have  done  in  my  ab- 
sence? 
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Lean.  What  is^t,  siri  whkh  yon  would  have 
had  me  done  ?. 

Grtpf.  I  do  not  ask  joo,  what  I  would  have 
had  you  done ;  but,  what  have  vou  done  ? 

Lion.  Who?  I,  sir?  Why,  I  have  done  nothing 
at  all,  not  I  sir. 

Gripe.  Nothing  at  all  ? 

Lean*  No,  sir.  • 

Gripe.  You  have  no  impudence  to  speak  on. 

Lean.  Sir,  I  have  the  confidence  that  becomes 
a  man,  and  my  innocence. 

Gripe,  Veir  well :  but  Scapin,  d'ye  mark  me, 
youns  man,  dcapin  has  told  me  some  tales  of 
your  oehaviour. 

Lean.  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Oh,  have  I  caught  you?  That  name 
makes  ye  blush,  does  it  ?  Ti^  well  you  have  some 
grace  left. 

Lean.  Has  he  said  any  thing  concerning  me  ? 

Gripe.  That  shall  be  examined  anon  :  In  the 
mean  while,  get  you  home,  d^e  hear,  and  stay 
dll  my  return ;  but  look  to*t,  if  thou  hast  done 
any  thmg  to  dishonour  mc,  never  think  to  come 
within  my  duors,  or  see  my  face  more  :  but  ex- 
pect to  hie  miserable  as  thy  folly  and  poverty  can 
make  thee.  [Exit  Gripe. 

Lean.  Very  fine ;  I  am  in  a  hopeful  condition. 
This  rascal  has  betrayed  my  marriage,  and  un- 
done me  !  Now,  there  is  no  way  left  but  to  turn 
outlaw,  and  live  by  rapine :  and,  to  set  my  hand 
in,  the  first  thing  shall  be,  to  cut  the  throat  of 
that  perfidious  pick-thank  dog,  that  has  ruined 


me. 


Enter  Octavian  and  Scapin. 


Oct.  Dear  Scapin,  how  infinitely  am  I  obliged 
to  thee  for  thy  care  ! 

Lean.  Yonoer  he  comes :  I'm  overjoyed  to  see 
you,  good  Mr  Dog  !  ^ 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant ;  you  ho- 
nour me  too  far. 

Lean.  You  act  an  ill  fool's  part ;  but  I  shall 
teach  you. 

Sea.  Sir? 

Oct.  Hold !  Leander. 

Lean.  No,  Octavian ;  I'll  make  him  confess  the 
treachery  he  has  committed ;  yes,  varlet,  dog !  I 
know  the  trick  you  have  played  me :  You  thought, 
perhaps,  no  bJdy  would  have  told  me.  But  1*11 
m?ke  j(Hi  confess  it,  or  I'll  run  my  sword  into 
your  guts ! 

Sea.  Oh,  sir,  sir  !  would  you  have  the  heart  to 
do  such  a  thing  ?  Have  I  done  you  any  injury, 
sir? 

Lean.  Yes,  rascal !  th^t  you  have,  and  111  make 
you  own  it,  too,  or  I'll  swinge  it  out  of  your  al- 
ready tanned  thick  hide.  [Beats  him. 

Sea.  The  devil's  in't !  Lord,  sir !  what  dye 
mean?  Nay,  good  MrLeauder,  pray,  Mr  Lean- 
der ;  'squire  Leander — As  I  hoj>e  to  be  saved — 

Or^  Prithee  be  quiet :  for  shame !  enough. 

[hiterpose*. 


Sea.  Well,  sir;  I  confess,  indeed,  that 
Lean.  What !  speak,  rogue  ? 
Sea.  About  two  months  ago,  you  may  remem-* 
her,  a  maid  servant  died  in  the  house 
Lean:  What  of  all  that  ? 
Sea.  Nay,  sir,  if  I  confess  you  must  not  be  an« 

Lean.  Well,  go  on. 

Sea.  'Twas  said,  she  died  for  love  of  me,  sir : 
But  let  that  pass. 

Lean.  Death  !  you  trifling  buffoon. 

Sea.  About  a  week  after  her  death,  I  di«st  up 
myself  like  her  ghost,  and  went  into  Madam  Lu<* 
cia,  your  mistress's  chamber,  where  she  lay  half 
in,  half  out  of  bed,  with  her  woman  by  her,  read- 
ing an  ungodly  play-book. 

Lean.  And  was  it  your  impudence  did  that  ? 

Sea.  They  both  believed  it  was  a  ghost  to  this 
hour.  But  it  was  myself  played  the  goblin,  to 
frighten  her  from^the  scurvy  custom  of  lying 
awake  at  those  unseasonable  hours,  hearing  filthy 
plays,  when  she  had  never  said  her  prayers. 

lA:an.  I  shall  remember  you  for  all  in  time 
and  place :  But  come  to  the  point,  and  tell  me 
what  thou  hast  said  to  my  father. 

Sea.  To  your  father  ?  I  have  not  so  much  as 
seen  him  since  his  return,  and  if  you  would  ask 
him,  he'll  teil  you  so  himself. 

Lean.  Yes,  he  told  me  himself,  and  told  me 
all  that  thou  hast  said  to  him. 

Sea.  Witli  your  good  leave,  sir,  then,  he  lied ; 
I  beg  your  pardon,  I  mean  he  was  mistaken. 

Enter  Sly. 

Sly.  Oh,  sir,  I  bring  you  the  most  unhappy 
news ! 

Lean.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sly.  Your  mistress,  sir,  is  yonder  arrested  in 
an  action  of  3001.  They  say  'tis  a  debt  she  left 
unpaid  at  London,  in  the  haste  of  her  escape 
hither  to  Dover ;  and,  if  you  don't  raise  money 
within  these  two  hours  to  discharge  her,  she'll  be 
hurried  to  prison. 

Lean.  Within  these  two  hours  ? 

Sly.  Yes,  sir,  within  these  two  hours. 
^Lean.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin  !  I  want  thy  assis- 
tance. [Scapin  walks  about  surlily. 

Sea.  Ah,  my  poor  Scapin  !  Now,  I'm  your 
poor  Scapin ;  now  youv'e  need  of  me. 

Lean.  No  more  1  I  pardon  thee  all  that  thou 
hnst  done,  and  worse,  if  thou  are  guilty  of  it- 

Sea.  No,  no ;  never  pardon  me :  run  your 
sword  in  my  guts ;  you'll  do  better  to  murder 
me. 

Lean.  For  Heaven's  sake,  think  no  more  up- 
on that ;  but  study  now  to  assist  me. 

Oct.  You  must  do  somethiuii;  for  him. 

Sea.  Yes,  to  have  my  bones  broken  for  my 
pains. 

Lean.  Would  you  leave  me,  Scapin,  in  this  se» 
vere  extremity  ? 
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Sea,  To  put  such  an  affront  upon  me  ns  yon 
did ! 

Lean.  I  wroni^ed  thee,  1  confess. 

Sea.  To  use  me  like  a  scoundrel,  a  villain,  a 
rascal ;  to  threaten  to  run  jour  sword  in  my 
guts! 

Lean,  I  cry  thy  mercy  with  all  my  heart ;  and 
if  thou  wilt  have  mc  throw  myself  at  thy  feet, 

rudoit. 

Oet^  Faith,  Scapio,  you  must,  you  cannot  but 
yield. 

Sea,  Well,  then  :  But  do  you  mark  me,  sir  ?  an- 
otlier  time,  better  words  and  gentler  blows. 

LeaUf  Will  you  promise  to  mind  my  busi- 
ness? 

Sea,  As  I  see  convenient,  care  shall  be  taken. 

Lean,  But  the  time  you  know  is  short. 

Sea,  Pray,  sir,  don't  be  so  troublesome ;  How 
much  money  is*t  you  want  ? 

Lean,  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Sea,  And  you  ? 

Oet.  As  much. 

Sea,  [To  Leander.]  No  more  to  be  said;  it 
shall  be  done  :  For  you  tlie  contrivance  is  laid 
already ;  and  for  your  fatlier,  though  he  be  cove- 
tous to  the  last  degree,  yet,  thanks  be  to  Hea- 
ven, he*s  but  a  shallow  person ;  his  parts  are  not 
extraordinary:  Do  not  take  it  ill,  sir;  for  you 
have  no  resemblance  of  him,  but  that  you  are 
very  like  him.  Be  gone !  I  see  Octavia*s  father 
coiHing ;  TU  begin  with  him, 

[t^eunt  OcTAVi^N  and  Lsanoer. 

Enter  Thrifty. 

Here  he  comes,  mumbling  and  chewing  the  cud, 
to  Pfov^  himself  a  clean  beast. 

Thrifty,  Oh,  audacious  boy,  to  commit  so  in- 
solent a  crime,  and  plunge  himself  in  such  a  mis- 
chief ! 

Sen,  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Thrifty,  How  do  you,  Scapin  ? 

Sea,  What,  you  are  ruminating  on  your  son's 
rash  actions? 

Thrifty,  Have  I  not  reason  to  be  troubled  ? 

Sea.  The  life  of  man  is  full  of  troubles,  that's 
the  truth  on't:  But  your  philosopher  is  always 
prepared.  I  remember  an  excellent  proverb  of 
the  ancients,  very  fit  for  your  case. 

Thrifty.  What's  that? 

Sea,  Pray,  mind  it;  'twill  do  ye  a  world  of 
good. 

Thrifty.  What  is't,  I  ask  you  ? 

Sea,  VVhy,  when  the  master  of  a  family  shall 
be  absent  any  considerable  time  from  bis  home 
or  mansion,  he  ought,  rationally,  gravely,  wisely, 
and  philosophically,  to  revolve  within  his  mind 
9II  the  concurrent  circumstances,  that  may,  du- 
ring the  interval,  conspire  to  the  conjunction  of 
those  misfortunes,  and  troublesome  accidents, 
that  may  intervene  upon  the  said  absence,  and 
the  interruption  of  his  econimai  inspection  into 
4he  remii«|}es9^  BCgUgeooea^  frail  tiis^  «fid  huge 


and  perilous  errors,  which  his  substitutes,  ser- 
vants, or  trustees,  may  be  capable  of,  or  liable 
and  obnoxious  unto ;  which  may  arise  from  the 
imperfection  and  corruptness  of  ingenerated  nar 
tures,  or  the  taint  and  contagion  of  corrupted 
education,  whereby  the  fountain-bead  of  man's 
disposition  becomes  muddy,  and  all  the  streams 
of  nis  manners  and  conversation  run  consequent- 
ly defiled  and  impure :  These  things  premised, 
and  fore-considered,  arm  the  said  prudent  philo- 
sophical Pater-Familias,  to  find  nis  house  laid 
waste,  his  wife  murdered,  his  daughters  deflow- 
ered, his  sons  h^ged : 

*  Cum  multis  aliis,  quae  nunc  prescribere  lonr 
gum  est.' 

And  to  thank  Heaven  'tis  no  worse,  too.  D'y^ 
mark,  sir  ? 

Thrifty,  'Sdeath  !  Is  all  this  a  proverb  ? 

Sea.  Ay,  and  the  best  proverb,  and  the  wisest, 

in  the  world.    Good  sir,  get  it  by    heart : 

'Twill  do  you  the  gi*eatest  good  imaginable ;  and 
don't  trouble  yourself:  I'll  repeat  it  to  you  till 
you  have  gotten  it  by  heart. 

Thrifty.  No,  I  thank  you,  sir ;  Fil  have  none 
on't. 

Sea,  Pray  do,  you'll  like  it  better  next  time ; 
hear  it  once  more,  1  say  When  the  nuis- 

ter  of  a — — 

Thrifty.  Hold,  hold ;  I  have  better  thoughts  of 
my  own ;  I  am  going  to  my  lawyer ;  I'll  null  the 
marriage. 

Sea,  Croing  to  law  !  Are  you  mad,  to  venture 
yourself  among  lawyers  ?  Do  you  not  see  every 
day  how  the  spunges  suck  poor  clients,  and,  with 
a  company  of  foolish  nonsensical  terms,  and  kna» 
vish  tncks,  undo  the  nation  ?  No,  you  shaU  take 
another  way. 

Thrifty,  You  have  reason,  if  there  were  any- 
other  way. 

Sea,  Come,  I  have  found  one.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  a  gre^t  compasision  for  your  grief.  I  can- 
not, when  I  see  tender  fathers  afflicted  for  their 
son's  miscarriages,  but  have  bowels  for  them;  I 
have  much  ado  to  refrain  weeping  for  you. 

Thrifty.  Truly,  my  case  is  sad,  very  sad. 

Sea,  80  it  IS.  Tears  will  burst  out ;  I  have  a 
great  respect  fqr  your  person. 

[Counterfeits  weeping:, 

Thrifty,  Thank  you,  with  all  my  heart;  m 
troi  li  we  should  have  a  fellow-feeling. 

Sea,  Ay,  so  we  should ;  I  assure  you  there  is 
not  a  person  in  the  world  whom  I  respect  more 
than  the  noble  Mr  Thrifty. 

Thrifty,  Thou  art  honest,  Scapin.  Ha'  done^ 
ha'  done. 

Sea.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant. 

Thrifty,  But  what  is  your  way  ? 

Sea!  Why,  in  brief,  I  have  been  with  the 
brother  of  lier,  whom  your  wicked  son  has  maapr: 
ried. 

Thrifty.  What  is  he? 
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Sea,  A  most  outrageous,  roaring  fellow,  with  a 
down  hangi|ig  look,  contracted  brow,  with  a 
dwelled  red '  face,  enflamed  with  brandy ;  one 
that  frowns,  pu£^  aiid  looks  big  at  all  mankind ; 
roars  out  oaths,  and  bellows  out  curses  enough 
in  a  day  to  serve  a  garrison  a  week ;  bred  up  in 
blood  and  rapine;  used  to  slaughter  from  his 
youth  upwards ;  one  that  makes  no  more  con- 
science of  killing  a  man,  than  cracking  of  a 
louse  ;  he  has  killed  sixteen ;  four  for  taking  the 
wall  of  "him ;  five  for  looking  too  big  upon  him. 
In  short,  he  is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  the  race 
of  bullies. 

Thrift;^.  Heaven  I  how  do  I  tremble  at  the  dc^ 
scription  ?  But  what's  this  to  my  business  ? 

Sea,  Why,  he  (as  most  bullies  are)  is  in  want, 
and  I  have  brought  him,  by  threatening  him  with 
all  the  courses  of  law,  all  the  assistance  of  your 
friends,  and  your  great  purse,  (in  which  I  ven- 
tured my  life  ten  times,  for  so  often  he  drew 
and  nm  at  me)  yet,  I  say,  at  last  I  have  made 
him  hearken  to  a  composition,  and  to  null  the 
marriage  fur  a  sum  of  money. 

Thrijftv,  Thanks,  dear  Scapin,  but  what  sum  ? 

Sea.  Faith,  he  was  damnably  unreasonable  at 
£rst;  and  gad,  I  told  him  soA-ery  roundly. 

Thrifty.  A  pox  on  him !  what  did  he  ask  ? 

Sea,  Ask  !  Hang  him  !  why  he  asked  five  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Thrifty.  Guns  and  heart,  five  hundred  pounds ! 

five  hundred  devils   take   him and  fry  and 

frickasee  the  dog  !    does  he  take  me  for  a  mad- 
man? 

Sea.  Why,  so  I  said  ?  and,  after  much  argu- 
ment, I  brought  him  to  this :  '  Dainrae,'  says  he, 

*  I  am  going  to  the  army,  and  I  must  have  ivm 

*  good  horses  for  myself,  for  fear  one  should  die ; 

*  and  those  will  cost  at  least  three  score  guineas.' 

Thrifty,  Hang  him,  rogue !  why  should  he 
have  two  horses?  But  I  care  not  if  I  give  three- 
score guineas  to  be  rid  of  this  affair. 

Sea.  Then,  says  he,  '  my  pistols,  saddle,  horse 
'  cloth,  and  all,  will  cost  twenty  more.' 

Ihrifty.  Why,  that's  fourscore. 

Sea.  Well  reckoned  :  'Faith,  this  arithmetic  is 
a  fine  art.  Then,  I  must  have  one  for  my  boy 
will  cost  twenty  more. 

Thrifty.  Oh,  the  devil !  confounded  dog  !  let 
liim  go  and  be  damned  !  I'H  give  him  nothing. 

Sea.  Sir. 

Thrifty,  Not  a  sous,  damned  rascal  !  let  him 
turn  foot-soldier,  and  he  hanged  ! 

Sea.  He  has  a  man  besides ;  would  you  have 
him  go  a-foot  ? 

Thrifty.  Ay,  and  his  roaster,  too;  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him. 

Sea.  Well,  you  are  resolved  to  spend  twice  as 
much  at  Doctor*s-Comuions,  you  'are ;  you  will 
stand  out  for  such  a  sum  as  this,  do. 

Thrifty.  O,  damned,  unconscious  rascal !  well, 
if  it  must  be  so,  let  him  have  the  other  twenty. 

Sea,  Twenty  !  why,  it  comes  to  forty. 


Thrifty.  No,  Til  have  nothing  to  do  in  it.  Oh, 
a  covetous  rogue  !  I  wonder  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  be  so  covetous. 

Sea.  Why,  this  is  nothing  to  the  charge  Kt 
Doctor's  Commons :  and  though  her  brother  has 
no  money,  she  has  an  uncle  able  to  defend  her. 

Thrifly.  O,  eternal  ro^ue !  well,  I  must  do 
it ;  the  devil's  in  him,  I  thmk  ! 

Sea,  Then,  says  he,  *I  must  carry  into  France 
money  to  buy  a  mule,  to  carry 

Thrifty.  Let  him  go  to  the  devil  with  his 
mule ;  I'll  appeal  to  the  judges. 

Sea.  Nay,  good  sir,  think  a  little. 

Thrifty.  No,  I'll  do  nothing. 

Sea.  Sir,  sir;  but  one  little  mule.^ 

Thrifty^  No,  not  so  much  as  an  ass ! 

Sea.  Consider. 

Thrifty,  I  will  not  consider;  Til  go  to  law. 

iSro.  I  am  sure  if  you  go  to  law,  you  do  not 
consider  the  appeals,  degrees  of  jurisdiction,  the 
intricate  proceedings,  the  knaveries,  the  craving 
of  so  many  ravenous  animals,  that  will  prey  upon 
you !  villainous  harpies,  promoters,  tipstaves, 
and  the  like;  none  of  which  but  will  puff  away 
the  clearest  right  in  the  world  for  a  bribe.  On 
the  other  side,  the  proctor  shall  side  with  your 
adversary,  and  sell  your  cause  for  ready  money : 
Your  advocate  shall  be  gained  the  same  way, 
and  shall  not  be  found  when  your  cause  is  to  be 
heard.    Law  is  a  torment  of  all  torments. 

Thrifty.   That's   true :    Why,  nhat  does  the 


damned  rogue- 


-reckon  for  his  mule  ? 


Sea,  Why,  for  horses,  furniture,  mule,  and  to 
pay  some  scores  that  are  due  to  his  landlady,  he 
demands,  and  will  have,  two  hundred  pounds. 

Thrifty.  Come,  come,  let's  go  to  law. 
[Thrifty  walk$  up  and  dozen  in  a  great  heat.] 

Sea,  Do  but  reflect  upon 

Thrifty,  ril  go  to  law. 

Sea.  Do  not  plunge  yourself 

Thrifty.  To  law,  I  tell  you. 

Sea.  Why,  there's  for  procuration,  presentation, 
councils,  productions,  proctors,  attendance,  and 
scribbling  vast  volumes  of  interrogatories,  deposi- 
tions, and  articles,  consultations  and  pleadings  of 
doctors,  for  the  register,  substitute,  judgments, 
signings — Expedition  fees,  besides  the  vast  pre- 
sents to  them  and  their  wives.  Hang't !  the  fel- 
low is  out  of  employment ;  give  him  the  money, 
give  him  it,  I  say  I 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  ! 

Sea.  Ay,  ay ;  why,  you'll  gain  150 1,  by  it,  I 
have  summed  it  up ;  I  say,  give  it  him,  i'faith 
do. 

Thrifty.  What,  two  hundred  pounds ! 

Sea.  Ay ;  besides,  you  ne'er  think  how  they'll 
rail  at  you  in  pleading,  tell  all  your  foniicationS| 
bastardings,  and  commutiags,  in  their  courts. 

Thrifty.  I  defy  them;  let  them  tell  of  my  who- 
ring— 'tis  the  fashion  ! 

Sea.  Peace  !  here's  the  brother. 

Thrifty.  O  Heaven !  what  shall  I  do  } 
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Enttr  Shift,  disguised  like  a  Bully. 

Shift.  Damme !  where's  this  confounded  dog, 
this  father  of  Octavian?  Null  the  marriage  !  By 
all  the  honour  of  my  ancestors.  Til  chine  the  vil- 
lain ! 

Thrifti/.  Oh,  oh ! 

[Hides  himself  behind  Scapin. 

Sea.  He  cares  not,  sir ;  he'll  not  give  the  two 
hundred  pounds. 

Shi/L  By  Heaven !  he  shall  be  worm's  meat 
within  these  two  hours ! 

Sea.  Sir,  he  has  courage ;  he  fears  you  not. 

Thrifty.  You  lie,  I  have  not  courage;  I  do  fear 
him  mortally ! 

Shift.  He,  he,  he!  Ounds  he !  would  all  his 
family  were  in  him,  I'd  cut  off  root  and  branch. 
Dishonour  my  sister  !  This  in  his  guts !  What 
fellow's  that?  ha! 

Sea.  Not  he,  sir. 

Shift.  Nor  none  of  his  friends  ? 

Thrifty.  No,  sir ;  hang  him,  I  am  his  mortal 
enemy ! 

Sh^t.  Art  thou  the  enemy  of  that  rascal } 

Thrifty.  Oh !    ay,  hang  him Oh  damned 

bully!  [Aside. 

Shift,  Give  me  thy  hand,  old  boy ;  the  next  sun 
shall  not  see  the  impudent  rascal  alive. 

Sea,  He'll  muster  up  all  his  relations  against 
you. 

Thrifty.  Do  not  provoke  him,  Scapin. 

Shift.  Would  they  were  all  here — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[He  forms  every  way  with  his  sword. 

Here  I  had  one  through  the  lungs,  there  another 

into  the  heart :  Ha !  there  another  into  the  guts  : 

Ah,  rogues !  there  I  was  with  you — hah  !  hah  ! 

Sea.  Hold,  sir ;  we  are  none  of  your  enemies. 

Shift,  No,  but  I  will  find  the  villains  out  while 
my  blood  is  up !  I  will  destroy  the  whole  family. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Exit  Shift. 

Thrifty.  Here,  Scapin,  I  have  two  hundred 
guineas  about  me,  take  them.  No  more  to  be 
said.  Let  me  never  see  his  face  again.  Take 
them,  I  say.    This  is  the  devil ! 

Sea.  will  you  not  give  them  him  yourself? 

Thrifty.  No,  no  !  I  will  never  see  him  more  : 
I  shall  not  recover  this  these  three  months !  See 
the  business  done.  I  trust  in  thee,  honest  Sca- 
pin— I  must  repose  somewhere — 1  am  mightily 
out  of  order — A  plague  on  all  bullies,  I  say  I 

[Uj'iYTh  FIFTY. 

'  Sea.  So,  there's  one  dispatched ;  I  must  now 
find  out  Gripe .  He's  here ;  how  Heaven  brings 
them  into  my  nets,  one  after  another ! 

Enter  Gripe. 

Oh  Heaven !  unlooked  for  miifortune — poor  Mr 
Gripe,  what  wilt  thou  do  ? 

tWalki  about  distractedly. 
e  says  of  me  ? 
Sea.  Is  there  nobody  can  tell  me  news  of  Mr 
Gripe? 


Gripe,  Who's  there?  Scapio ! 

Sea,  How  I  run  up  and  down  to  ^d  him  to  no 
purpose  I  Oh !  sir,  is  there  no  wliy  to  hear  of 
Mr  .Gripe? 

Gripe,  Art  thou  blind?  I  have  been  just  under 
thy  nose  this  hour. 

Sea.  Sir 

Gripe,  What's  the  matter? 

Sea.  Oh  !  Sir,  your  son- 
Gripe.  Ha,  ray  son — 

Sea,  Is  fallen  into  the  strangest  misfortune  in 
the  world ! 

Gripe.  What  is  it? 

iSra.  I  met  him  a  while  ago,  disordered  for 
something  you  had  said  to  him,  wherein  you  very 
iijlly  made  use  of  my  name,  and,  seeking  to  di- 
vert his  melancholy,  we  went  to  walk  upon  the 
pier :  Amongst  other  things,  he  took  particular 
notice  of  a  new  caper  in  her  full  trim.  The  cap- 
tain invited  us  on  board,  and  gave  us  the  hand- 
somest collation  I  ever  met  with. 

Gripe.  Well,  and  w here's  the  disaster  of  all 
this? 

Sea.  While  we  were  eating,  he  put  to  sea;  and 
when  wc  were  a  good  distance  from  the  shore, 
he  discovered  himself  to  be  an  English  renegado, 
that  was  entertained  in  the  Dutch  service,  and 
sent  me  off  in  his  long-boat  to  tell  you,  that  if 
you  don't  forthwith  send  him  two  hundred 
pounds,  he'll  carry  away  your  son  prisoner  :  nay, 
for  aught  I  know,  he'll  carry  him  a  slave  to  Al- 
giers. 

Gripe.  How,  in  the  devil's  name  ?  two  hun- 
dred pounds ! 

Sea,  Yes,  sir ;  and  more  than  that,  he  has  al- 
lowed me  but  an  hour's  time ;  you  must  advise 
quickly  what  course  to  take,  to  save  an  only  son  ! 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  had  he  to  do  a  shipboard  ? 
— Run  quickly,  Scapin,  and  tell  the  villain,  I'll 
send  my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant  after  Inm. 

Sea.  O  la !  his  warrant  in  tlie  open  sea !  d'ye 
think  pirates  are  fools  ? 

Gripe.  V  th'  devil's  name,  what  business  bad 
he  H  shipboard  ? 

Sea.  There  is  an  unlucky  fate,  that  often  hur- 
ries men  to  mischief,  sir. 

Gripe.  Scapin,  thou  must  now  act  the  part  of 
a  faithful  servant. 

Sea.  As  how,  sir  ! 

Gripe.  Thou  must  go  bid  tbe  pirate  send  me 
my  son,  and  stay  as  a  pledge  in  his  room,  till  I 
can  raise  the  money. 

Scu.  Alas,  sir !  think  you  the  captain  has  so 
little  wit  as  to  accept  of  such  a  poor  rascally  feU 
low  as  I  am,  insteaa  of  your  son  ? 

Gripe.  What  the  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 

Sea,  IVye  remember,  sir,  that  you  have  but  an 
hour's  time  ? 

Gripe.  Thou  sayest  he  demands— 

Sea,  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  Two  hundred  pounds !  Has  the  fellow 
no  conscience? 
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Sea.  O  la !  the  conscience  of  a  pirate  !  why, 
▼ery  few  lawful  captains  have  any. 

Gripe.  Has  he  not  reason  neither  ?  Does  he 
know  what  the  sum  two  hundred  pounds  is  ? 

Scff.  Yes,  sir ;  tarpawlins  are  a  sort  of  people 
chat  understand  money,  though,  they  have  no 
great  acquaintance  with,  sense.  But,  for  Hea- 
ven's sake,  dispatch ! 

Gripe.  Here,  take  the  key  of  my  connting- 
house. 

Sea,  So ! 

Gripe.  And  open  it 

8cu,  Very  i^ood  ! 

Gripe.  In  the  left-hand  window  lies  the  key  of 
my  garret ;  go,  take  all  the  clothes  tliat  are  in 
the  great  chest,  and  sell  thetia  to  the  brokers  to 
r<;deem  my  son. 

Sea.  Sir,  you're  road  !  I  shan*t  get  fifty  shil- 
lings for  all  that's  there,  and  you  know  that  I  am 
straitened  for  time. 

Gripe.  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard ! 

Sea.  Let  shipboard  alone,  and  consider,  sir, 
your  son.  But  Heaven's  my  witness,  I  have 
done  for  him  as  much  as  was  possible ;  and  if 
he  be  not  redeemed,  he  may  thank  his  father's 
kindness. 

Gripe.  Well,  sir,  FU  go  see  if  I  can  raise  the 
money — was  it  not  ninescore  pounds  you  spoke 
Of? 

&».  No;  two  hundred  pounds. 

Gripe.  What,  two  hundred  pounds  Dutch,  ha } 

Sea,  No,  sir ;  I  mean  Englbh  money ;  two  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling. 

Gripe.  V  th'  devil's  name,  nvhat  business  had 
he  a  snipboard  ?  Confounded  shipboard  ! 

Sea.  This  shipboard  sticks  in  his  stomach. 

Gripe.  Hold,  Scapiu !  I  remember  I  received 
the  very  sum  just  now  in  gold,  but  did  not  think 
I  should  have  parted  with  it  so  soon. 

[He  presents  Scapin  Am  purse^  but  will  not 
let  it  go;  and  in  hit  transportments, 
pulls  his  arm  to  and  fro,  whilst  ScAvm 
reaches  at  it. 

Sea.  Ay,  sir. 

Gripe.  But  tell  the  captain  he  is  the  son  of  a 
whore! 

Sea.  Yes  *>**• 

Gripe.  A  dogbolt ! 

Sea.  I  shall,  sir. 

Gripe.  A  thief!  a  robber!  and  that  he  forces 
me  to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds  contrary  to 
all  law  or  equity ! 

Sea,  Nay,  let  me  alone  with  him. 


Gripe.  That  I  will  never  forgive  him,  dead  or 
alive. 

Sea.  very  good. 

Gripe.  And   that  if  ever  I  light  on  him,  I'll 
murder  him  privately,  and  feed  dogs  with  him. 
[He  puts  up  his  purse,  and  is  going  away. 

Sea.  Right,  sir. 

Gripe.  New,  make  haste,  and  go  and  redeem 
my  son 

Sea.  Ay;  but  d'ye  hear,  sir?  where's  the  mo- 
ney? 

GWpe.  Did  I  not  give  it  thee  ? 

iSra.  Indeed,  sir,  you  made  me  believe  you 
would,  but  you  forgot,  and  put  it  in  your  pocket 
again. 

Gripe.  Ha — my  griefs  and  fears  for  my  son 
make  me  do  I  know  not  what ! 

Sea.  Ay,  sir ;  I  see  it  does  indeed. 

Gripe,  What  a  devil  did  he  do  a  shipboard  ? 
damned  pirate  !  danmed  renegade  !  all  the  devils 
in  bell  pursue  thee !  [Exit. 

Sea.  How  easily  a  miser  swallows  a  load,  and 
how  difficultly  he  disgorges  a  grain  !  But  I'll  not 
leave  him  so ;  he's  like  to  pay  in  other  coin,  for 
telling  tales  of  me  to  his  son. 

Dii^er  OcTAViAX  andluEA^DZR. 

Well,  sir,  I  have  succeeded  tti  your  business ; 
there's  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  have  squees* 
ed  out  of  your  father. 

Oet.  Friumphant  Scajpin ! 

Sea.  But  fur  you  I  can  do  nothins;. 

[IbLEANDER. 

Lean.  Then  may  I  go  hang  myself.  Friends 
both,  adieu  ! 

Sea.  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear  ?  the  devil  has  no 
such  necessity  for  you  yet,  that  you'  need  ride 
post.  With  much  ado  I've  got  your  business 
done,  too. 

Lean.  Is't  possible  ? 

Sea.  But  on  condition  that  you  permit  me  to 
revenge  myself  on  your  father,  for  the  trick  he 
has  served  me. 

Lean.  With  all  my  heart ;  at  thy  own  discre- 
tion, good  honest  Scapin. 

Sea.  Hold  your  hand;  there's  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Lean.  My  thanks  are  too  many  to  pay  now : 
Farewell,  dear  son  of  Mercury,  and  be  prosper- 
ous. 

Sea.  Gramercy,  Pupil.    Hence  we  gather. 
Give  son  the  money,  hang  up  father. 

[Exeunt, 
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ACT  ur. 


SCENE  L 

tinier  Lucia  and  Clara. 

t.uc.  Was  ever  such  a  trick  played,  for  us 
to  run  away  from  our  governesses,  where  our 
careful  fathers  had  placed  us,  to  follow  a  couple 
of  young  gentleman,  only  because  they  said  they 
loved  us  ?  I  think  'twas  a  very  noble  enterprize ! 
I  am  afraid  the  good  fortune  we  shall  get  by  it, 
will  very  hardly  recompense  the  reputation  we 
have  lost  by  it. 

Ch,  Our  greatest  satisfacuon  is,  that  they  are 
men  of  fashion  and  credit ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  long 
ago  resolved  not  to  marry  any  other,  nor  such  an 
one  neither,  till  I  had  a  perfect  confirmation  of 
his  love ;  and  'twas  an  assurance  of  Octavian's 
that  brought  me  hither. 

Luc,  I  must  confess,  I  had  no  less  a  sense  of 
the  faith  and  honour  of  Leander.  . 

Cifi.  But  seems  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  fortune  should  be  so  nearly 
allied,  andourselfso  much  strangers?  Besides, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  see  something  in  Leander,  so 
much  resembling  a  brother  of  mine  o(  the 
same  name,  that,  did  not  the  time  since  I  saw  him 
make  me  fearful,  I  should  be  often  apt  to  call 
him  so. 

Luc.  I  have  a  brother  too,  whose  name^ 
Octavian,  bred  in  Italy,  and  just  as  my  father 
took  his  voyage,  returned  home;  not  knowing 
where  to  find  me,  I  believe  is  the  reason  I 
have  not  seen  him  yet.  But  if  I  deceive  not 
myself,  there  is  something  in  your  Octavian 
that  extremely  refreshes  my  memory  of  him. 

C/oi  I  wish  we  might  be  so  happy  as  we 
are  inclinad  to  hope  ;  but  there*s  a  strange 
blind  side  in  our  natures,  which  always  makes 
us  apt  to  believe,  what  we  most  earnestly  de- 
sire. 

Luc,  The  worst,  at  last,  is  but  to  be  forsaken 
by  our  fathers!  And,  for  my  part,  I  had  rather 
lose  an  old  father  than  a  young  lover,  when  I 
may  with  reputation  keep  him,  and  secure  my- 
self agaiust  tne  imposition  of  fatherly  authority. 

Cia.  How  unsufferable  is  it  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  arms  o£  a  nauseous  blockhead,  that  has  no 
otficr  sense  than  to  eat  and  drink,  when  'tis  pro- 
vided for  him,  rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  bed 
at  night,  and  with  much  ado  be  persuaded  to 
keep  himself  clcaii ! 

Luc.  A  thing  of  mere  fiesh  and  blood,  and 
that  of  the  worst  sort  too,  with  a  squinting  meagre 
liang-dog  countenance,  that  looks  a3  if  he  always 
wanted  physic  for  the  worms. 

eta.  Yet  such  their  silly  parents  are  generally 
most  indulgent  to ;  like  apes,  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  they  are  fondling  with  their  ugly 
issue. 

Luc,  Twenty  to  one,  but  to  some  such  char- 


ming creatures  our  careful  fathers  had  designed 
us ! 

Cla.  Parents  think  they  do  their  daughters 
the  greatest  kindness  in  the  world,  when  they 
get  them  fools  for  their  husbands ;  and  yet  are 
very  apt  to  take  it  ill,  if  they  make  the  right  use 
of  them. 

Luc.  I*d  no  more  be  bound  to  spend  my  days 
in  marriage  to  a  fool,  because  I  might  rule  him, 
than  I  would  always  ride  an  ass,  because  the 
creature  was  gentle. 

Cia.  See,  here's  Scapin,  as  full  of  designs 
and  afiairs,  as  a  callow  statesman  at  a  treaty  of 
peace. 

Enter  Scapin. 

Sea.  Ladies ! 

Cla.  Oh,  monsieur  Scapin !  What's  the  reason 
you  have  been  such  a  stranger  of  late  ? 

Sea.  Faith,  ladies,  business,  business  has  taken 
up  my  time ;  and  truly  I  love  an  active  life,  love 
my  business  extremely. 

Luc.  Methinks  though,  this  should  be  a  diffi- 
cult place  for  a  man  of  your  excellencies  to  find 
employment  in. 

Sea,  Why  faith,  madam,  Fm  never  shy  to  my 
friends :  My  business  is,  in  short,  like  that  of  all 
other  men  of  business,  diligently  contriving  how 
to  play  the  knave,  and  cheat  to  get  an  honest 
livelihood. 

Cia,  Certainly  inen  of  wit  and  parts  need 
never  be  driven  to  indirect  courses. 

Sea.  Oh,  madam  !  wit  and  honesty,  like  oil 
and  vinegar,  with  much  ado  mingle  together, 
give  a  relish  to  a  good  fortune,  and  pass  well 
enough  for  sauce,  but  are  very  thin  fare  of  them- 
selves. No,  give  me  your  knave,  your  thorough- 
paced knave ;  hang  his  wit,  so  he  be  but  rogue 
enough. 

Luc.  You're  grown  very  much  out  of  humour 
with  wit,  Scapin  ;  I  hope  yours  has  done  you  no 
prejudice  of  late  ? 

Sea.  No,  madam  ;  your  men  of  wit  are  good 
for  nothipg,  dull,  lazy,  restive  snails ;  'tis  your 
undcrtaknig,  impudent,  pushing  fool,  that  com- 
mands his  fortune. 

Cla.  You  are  very  open  and  plain  in  this  pro« 
ceeding,  whatever  you  are  in  others. 

Sea.  Dame  Fortune,  like  most  others  of  the 
female  sex  (I  speak  all  this  with  respect  to  your 
ladyship),  is  generally  most  indulgent  to  the 
nimble  mettled  blockheads ;  men  of  wit  are  not 
for  her  turn,  ever  too  thoughtful  when  they 
should  be  active :  Why,  who  believes  any  man 
of  wit  to  have  so  much  as  courage  ?  No,  ladies, 
if  ye've  any  friends  that  hope  to  raise  themselves, 
advise  them  to  be  as  much  fools  as  they  can,  and 
they'll  nevtr  want  patrons :  And  for  honesty,  if 
your  ladyship  tliink  fit  to  retire  a  little  further. 
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jon  shall  see  me  perform  upon  a  gentleman 
that's  coming  this  way. 

Cla.  Prithee,  Luda,  let  us  retreat  a  little,  and 
take  this  opportunity  of  some  divertisement,  which 
has  been  very  scarce  here  hitherto. 

Enter  Shift,  with  a  Sack, 

Sea.  Oh,  Shift ! 

Shif,  Speak  not  too  loud ;  my  master's  coming. 

Sea,  Vm  glad  on*t,  I  shall  teach  him  to  betray 
the  secrets  of  his  friend.  If  any  man  puts  a 
trick  upon  me  without  return,  may  I  lose  this 
nose! 

Shift,  I  wonder  at  thy  valour ;  thou  art  con- 
dnuaily  venturing  that  body  of  thine,  to  the  in- 
dignity of  bruises,  and  indecent  bastinadoes. 

Sea,  Difficulties  in  adventures  make  them  plea- 
sant when  accomplished. 

Shift.  But  your  adventures,  how  comical  soever 
in  the  beginning,  are  sure  to  be  tragical  in  the 
end. 

Sea.  Tis  no  matter ;  I  hate  your  pusillaniipous 
spirit :  revenge  and  lechery  are  never  so  plea- 
ant  as  when  you  venture  hard  for  them  ;  be- 
gone !  Here  comes  my  man.  [£jri/  Shift. 

Enter  Gripe. 

Oh,  sir,  sir,  shift  for  yourself!  quickly  sir!  quick- 
ly sir !  for  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Gripe,  What's  the  matter,  man ) 

Sea,  Heaven  !  is  this  a  time  to  ask  questions  ? 
Will  you  be  murdered  instantly  M  am  afraid  you 
will  k>e  killed  within  these  two  minutes ! 

Gripe,  Mercy  on  me  I  killed !  for  what  ? 

Sea,  They  are  every  where  looking  out  for  you. 

Gripe,  Who?  Who? 

Sea,  The  brother  of  her  whom  your  son  has 
married ;  he's  a  captain  of  a  privateer,  who  has 
all  sorts  of  rogues,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Irish, 
French,  under  his  command,  and  all  lying  in  wait 
now,  or  searching  for  you  to  kill  you,  because  you 
would  null  the  marriage :  They  run  up  and  down, 
crying.  Where  is  the  rogue  Gnpe  ?  where  is  the 
dog?  Where  is  the  slave  Gripe?  They  watch 
Ibr  you  so  narrowly,  that  there's  no  getting  home 
to  your  house. 

bripe.  Oh,  Scapin !  what  shall  I  do?  What 
will  become  of  mer 

Sea,  Nay,  Heaven  knows;  hut,  if  you  come 
within  their  reach,  they  will  De  Wit  yon ;  ^hey  will 
fear  you  in  pieces !     tiark  ! 

Gripe,  O  Lord ! 

Sea,  Hum  !  'tb  none  of  them. 

Gripe,  Canst  thou  find  no  wi^y  for  my  escape, 
dear  Scapin  ? 

Sea,  I  think  I  have  found  one. 

Gripe,  Good  Scapin,  show  thyself  a  man,  now. 

Sea.  I  shall  venture  being  most  immoderately 
beaten. 

Gripe,  Dear  Scapin,  do :  I  will  reward  thee 
bounteously :  Til  pve  thee  this  suit,  when  I  have 
worn  it  eignt  or  mne  months  longer. 


Sea,  Listen !  who  are  these? 

Gripe,  God  forgive  me!    Lord  have  mercy 


upon  us 
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Sea,  No,  there's  nobody :  Look,  if  you'll  save 
your  life,  go  into  this  sack  presently. 

Gripe,  Oh  !  who's  there? 

Sea.  Nobody :  Get  into  the  sack,  and  stir  not, 
whatever  happens :  I'll  carry  you  as  a  bundle  of 
goods,  through  all  your  enemies,  to  the  major's 
bouse  of  the  castle. 

Gripe,  An  admirable  invention !  Oh,  Lord ! 
quick.  [Get$  into  the  saCk, 

Sea,  Yes,  'tis  an  excellent  invention,  if  you 
knew  all.  Keep  in  your  head.  Oh,  here's  a  rogue 
coming  to  look  for  you  ! 

Scapin  counterfeits  a  WMtman, 

Do  you  hear,  I  pray  you  f  where  it  Leander's 
father,  look  you  9 

In  his  own  voice. 

How  should  I  know  ?  What  would  you  have 
with  him? Lie  close.  [Aside  to  Guipe. 

Have  with  him  !  look  you,  nur  has  no  creat 
pus*nesSj  but  her  would  have  satitfaetions  and  rC' 
parations,  look  you,  for  credit  and  honours ;  by 
St  Tavy,  he  shall  not  put  the  injuries  and  af- 
fronts upon  my  captains,  look  you  now,  sir. 

He  affront  the  captain  !  He  meddles  with  no 
man. 

You  lye,  sir,  look  you,  and  hur  will  give  you 
beatings  and  chastisements  for  your  contradic- 
tions, when  hur  Welse  ploods  up,  look  you,  and 
hur  will  cudgel  your  pack  and  your  noottes  for 
it ;  take  you  that,  pray  now, 

[Beats  the  sack. 

Hold,  hold ;  will  you  murder  me  ?  I  know  not 
where  he  is,  not  I. 

Hur  will  teach  sauey  jacks  how  they  provoke 
hur  Welse  ploods  and  hur  collars :  and  for  the 
old  rogue,  hur  will  have  his  guts  and  his  plood, 
look  you,  sir,  or  hur  will  never  wear  Uek  upon  St 
Tavy*s  day  more,  look  you. 

Oh !  He  has  mawled  me  !  A  damned  Welsh 
rascal! 

Gripe.  You !  The  blows  fell  upon  my  shoul- 
ders.   Oh ! 

Sea,  Twas  only  the  end  qf  the  stick  fell  on 
you;  the  main  substantial  part  of  the  cudgel 
lighted  on  me. 

Gripe,  Why  did  you  not  stand  further  off? 

iSra.  Peace — Here's  another  rogue. 

In  a  Lancashire  dialect, 

Tawfellee  wC  th*  sack  there,  done  yaw  know 
whear  th*  awd  rascal  Griap  is  f 

Not  I ;  but  he  is  no  rascal. 

Yaw  ken,  yaw  douge ;  yauf  know  weel  enugh 
whear  he  is,  an  yawden  tell,  and  that  he  is  afom 
rascot  as  any  in  aw  thfi  town  ;  I*s  tell  a  that 
by*r  lady. 

Not  I>  sir ;  \  know  neither^  not  I. 
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By  th*mess,  an  ay  tack  thee  in  hant,  ay*t  rad- 
dle the  hones  on  thee ;  a%ft  keebk  thee  to  s^m 
tune. 

Me,  sir  ?  I  don't  uudersrand  you. 

Whyy  thaKLTt  his  mon^  thaw  hobble ;  VU  snite 
tK  naes  a*  thee.  , 

Hold,  hold,  sir !  what  would  jou  have  with 
him? 

Why^  I  mun  knock  him  down  with  my  kibboy 
the  first  bawt  to  the  grawnt,  and  then  I  mun 
beat  him  to  pap,  by  /A*  mess,  and  qfter  ay  mun 
cut  off  the  lugs  and  naes  on  Vm,  and  ay  rcot^h^ll 
be  a  pretty  suatteyfellee,  bawt  lugs  and  naes- 

Why,  truly,  sir,  1  know  nut  where  he  is;  but  he 
went  down  that  lane. 

This  lone,  tayn  ye  ?  Ays  find  him,  Infr  lady, 
an  he  be  above  grawnt. 

So,  he's  gone ;  a  damned  Lancashire  rascal ! 

Gripe.  Oh,  good  Scapin  !  go  on  quickly. 

[Gripe  pops  in  his  head. 

Scap,  Hold ;  here's  another. 

In  an  Irish  tone, 

Doest  thou  hear,  Sackman  f  I  prithee  whare 
is  that  damned  dog.  Gripe  ^ 

Why,  what's  that  to  you  ?  What  knqw  I  ? 

Whafs  that  to  me,  joy  f  By  my  shoul,  joy,  1 
will  lay  a  great  blou^  upau  thy  pute,  and  the  de- 
vil take  me,  but  I  will  make  thee  know  whare  he 
is  indeed,  or  Fll  beat  upon  thee  till  thou  dost 
knoic,  by  my  salvation  indeed, 

I'll  not  be  beaten. 

Now,  the  devil  take  me,  I  swear  by  him  that 
made  me,  if  thou  dost-  not  tell  whare  is  Gripe^ 
but  I  will  beat  thy  fathef^s  child  very  much  inr 
deed  ! 

What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  cannot  tdl 
where  he  is.  fiut  what  would  you  have  with 
him? 

What  would  I  have  with  him  ?  By  my  should 
if  1  do  see  him,  I  will  make  murder  upon  him  for 
my  captainU  sake. 

Murder  him  ?  He'll  not  be  murdered. 

If  I  do  lay  my  cyei  upon  him.  Gad  I  will  put 
my  sword  into  his  bouels,  the  devil  take  me  in- 
deed. What  hast  thou  in  that  sack,  joy  f  By 
my  salvation,  I  will  look  into  it  / 

But  you  shall  no^  What  have  you  to  do  with 
it? 

By  my  soul,  joy,  I  will  put  my  rapier  into  it ! 

Gripe.  (Jh  !  Ob  ! 

What,  it  does  grunt,  by  my  salvation,  the  devil 
take  me,  I  will  see  it  indeed. 

You  hhall  not  see  my  sack ;  III  defend  it  with 
my  life. 

Then  I  will  make  beat  upon  thy  body ;  take 
thut^jmf,  and  that,  and  that,  upon  my  soul,  and 
so  I  do  lake  my  leave,  joy. 

[Beats  him  in  the  sack. 

A  plague  on  liiro,  he's  gone ;  he's  almost  kil- 
led me. 


t 

Gripe.  I  can  hold  no  longer ;  the  blows  all  fell 
upon  my  shoulders ! 

Sea.  You  can't  tell  mo;  they  fell  on  mine :  oh 
my  shoulders! 

Gripe.  Yours  ?  Oh  my  shoulders  ! 

Sea.  Peace  !  they're  coming. 

In  a  hoarse  seaman*s  voice. 

Where  is  the  dog  f  Fll  lay  him  on  fore  and 
aft,  swinge  him  with  a  cat-o*-nine-tail,  keel-haul^ 
and  then  hang  him  at  the  main-yard. 

In  broken  French  English. 

If  dere  be  no  more  men  in  England,  I  vill  kill 
him ;  I  vill  put  my  rapier  in  his  body,  I  vill 
give  him  two  tree  pushe  in  de  gutte. 

Here  Scapin  acts  a  number  of  than  together. 

We  must  go  this  way — o'  the  right  hand  f  no, 
to  tic  left  hand — lie  close — search  every  where — 
by  my  salvation,  I  will  kill  the  damned  dog — and 
we  do  catch  *em,  we*ll  tear  'em  in  pieces,  and  I 
do  hear  he  went  thick  way — no,  straight  fior^ 
ward  Hold,  here  is  his  man ;  where  is  your 
master — Damn  me,  where  f  In  hell  f  Speak—' 
Hold,  not  so  furiously— aim/  you  dont  tell  u$ 
where  he  isy  we'll  murder  thee 

Do  what  you  will,  gentlemen,  I  know  not. 

Lay  him  on  thick ;  thwack  him  soundly. 

Hold,  hold ;  do  what  you  will,  I  will  ne'er  be- 
tray my  master. 

Knock  *endown ;  beat  ^en  soundly ;  to  'en,  at 

'en,  at  'en,  at 

[As^he  is  going  to  strike.  Gripe  peeps  out, 
and  Scapin  takes  to  his  heels. 

Gripe.  Oh,  dog,  traitor,  villain  !  Is  this  your 
plot?  Would  you  have  murdered  me,  rogue? 
Unheard  of  impudence ! 

Enfer  Thrifty. 

Oh,  brotlier  Thrifty  !  You  come  to  see  me  loaden 
with  disgrace ; ,  the  villain  Scapin  has,  as  I.  am 
sensible  now,  cheated  me  of  2001.  This  beating 
brings  ail  into  my  memory. 

Thrifty.  The  impudent  varlet  has  gulled  ma 
of  the  same  sum. 

Gripe.  Nor  was  he  content  to  take  my  money, 
but  has  abused  roe  at  that  barbarous  rate,  that  I 
am  ashamed  to  tell  it ;  but  he  sliall  pay  for  it  se- 
verely. 

Thrifty.  But  this  is  not  all,  brother ;  one  mis- 
fortune is  the  forerunner  of  another:  Just  now  I 
have  received  letters  from  London,  that  both  our 
daughters  have  run  away  from  their  governesses, 
with  two  wild  debauched  young  fellmvSp  that  they 
fell  in  love  with. 

Enter  Lucia  and  Clara. 

Iaic.  Was  ever  so  malicious  impudence  seen  ? 
Ha  !  Surely,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  sliuuld  be  luy 
father. 
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Cla.  And  the  other  miae,  nrhom  Scaplu  has 
used  thus. 

Luii,  BlfiSj^  us !  RetMrocd>  and  we  not  know 
of  it? 

Ch.  What  will  they  say  to  find  us  here  ? 

Luc,  My  dearest  father,  welcome  to  England. 

Thtifty.  My  dau^itM"  Lqce  ? 

Xur.  The  same,  sir. 

Gripe,  My  Clara  here,  too  ? 

Cla,  Yes,  sir ;  and  happy  to  see  your  safe  ar- 
rival. 

Thrifty,  What  strange  destiny  has  directed 
this  happiness  to  us? 

Enter  Octaviax. 

Gripe,  Hey-day ! 

Thrifty,  Oh,  so !  I  have  a  wife  for  you. 

Oct,  Good  father,  all  your  propositions  are 
vain ;  I  must  needs  be  free,  and  tell  yon  I  am 
ci^aged. 

Thrtftv,  Look  you  now  :  is  not  this  very  fine  ? 
Now  I  have  a  mind  to  be  merry,  and  to  be 
friends  with  you,  youMl  not.  let  me  now,  will 
you  ?  I  tell  you,  Mr  Gripe's  daughter,  here — 

Oct,  ril  never,  marry  Mr  Gripe's  daughter,  sir, 
as  long  as  I  live :  No,  ybnder's  she  that  I  must 
love,  and  can  never  entertain  the  thoughts  of  any 
other. 

Cla.  Yes,  Octavian,  I  have  at  last  met  with 
my  father,  and  all  our  fears  and  troubles'  are  at 
an  end. 

Thrifty,  Lo  ye  now,  you  would  be  wiser  than 
the  father  that  begot  you,  would  you  ?  Did  not  I 
always  say  you  tAiould  marry  Mr  Gripe's  daugh- 
ter ?  But  you  do  not  know  ^our  sister  Luce. 

Oct.  Unlooked  for  blessing !  Why,  she's  my 
friend  Leander's  wife  ? 

Thrifty.  How  ?  Leander's  wife  ! 

Gripe,  What !  My  son  Leander  ? 

Oct.  Yes,  sir ;  your  son  Leander. 

Gripe.  Indeed'!  Well,  brother  Thrifty,  'ds 
true  the  boy  was  always  a  good-natured  boy. — 
Well,  now  I  am  80  overjoyed,  that  I  could  laugh 
till  I  shook  my  shoulders,  but  that  I  dare  not, 
they  are  so  sore.    But  look,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Leander. 

"Lean.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  find  my  mar- 
riage is  discovered ;  nor  would  I,  indeed,  have 
longer  concealed  it ;  this  is  my  wife,  I  must  own 
her. 

Gripe,  Brother  Thrifty,  did  you  ever  sec  the 
like  ?  did  you  ever  see  the  like  ?  ha ! 

Thrifty.  Own  her,  quotha !  Why,  kiss  her,  kiss 
her,  man  ;  odsbodikins,  when  I  was  a  young  fel- 
low, and  was  first  married,  I  did  nothing  else  for 
three  months.  O  my  conscience,  I  got  my  boy 
Octi,  there,  the  first  night,  before  the  curtains 
were  quite  drawn ! 

Gripe.  Wcll»  'tis  his  father's  nown  child,  .fust 
so,  brother,  was  it  with  me  upon  my  wcddin*;- 
day ;  I  could  not  look  upon  my  dear  without 


blushing ;  but  whea  we  were  a-bed,  I>ord  ha' 
mercy  upon  us ! — but  Til  no  more. 

Lean.  Is,,  then,  my  father  reconciled  to  me  ? 

Gripe.  Reconciled  to  thee  !  Why,  I  love  thee 
at  my  he^rt,,  mai|«  a^  n)y  heart ;  why,  'tis  my  bro- 
ther Thrifty's  daughter,  Mrs  Lucy,  whom  I  air 
ways  designed  for  thy  wife ;  and  that's  thy  ai«ter 
Clani,  married,  to  Mr  Octa,  there. 

Lean,  Octavian,  are  we  then  brothers  ?  There 
IS  nothing  that  \  could  have  rather  wished,  after 
compleatiug  of  ray  happiness  with  my  cbaraiing 
Lucia. 

Thrifty.  Camti  sir,  hang  up  your  compliments 
in  the  hail  at  home ;  they  are  old,  and  out  of  fa- 
shion. Shift,  go  to  the  i^m,  and  bespeak  a  sup- 
per may  cost  more  money  than  I  have  got  to 
pay  for  it,  for  I  am  resolved  to.  run  in  debt  toe 
night 

Shift,  I  shall  obey  your  commands,  sir. 

Thrifty,  Then,  d'ye  hear,  send  out  and  mus- 
ter up  all  the  fiddlers,  blind  or  not  blind,  drunk 
or  sober,  in  the  town ;  let  not  so  much  as  the 
roaster  of  tunes,  with  his  cracked  cymbal  in  a 
case,  escape  you. 

Gripe.  Well,  what  would  I  give  now  for  the 
fellow  that  sings  the  song  at  my  lord  mayor's 
feast :  I  myself  would  make  an  epithalamium  by 
way  of  sonnet,  and  he  should  set  a  tune  to  it ; 
it  was  the  prettiest  he  had  last  time. 

Enter  Sly. 

Sly,  Oh,  gentlemen,  here  is  the  strangest  acci* 
dent  fallen  out ! 

Thrifty.  What's  the  matter? 

Sly.  Poor  Scapin ! 

Gripe.  Ha  !  Rogue,  let  him  be  hanged !  Ill 
hang  him  myself. 

Sty.  Oh,  sir,  that  trouble  you  may  spare ;  for, 
passing  by  a  place  where  they  were  buHding,  a 
great  stone  fell  upon  his  head,  and  broke  his  skull 
so,  you  may  see  his  brains. 

thrifty.  Where  is  he? 

Sly,  Yonder  he  comes. 

Enter  Scapin  between  two^  hit  head  wrapt  up  in 
linen,  as  if  he  had  been  wounded. 

Sea.  Oh  me !  Oh  me !  Gentlemen,  you  see 
me,  you  see  me  in  a  sad  condition,  cut  off  like  a 
flower  in  the  prime  of  my  years;  but  yet  I  could 
not  die,  without  the  pardon  of  those  I  have  wrong* 
ed ;  yes,  gentlemen,  I  l)eseech  you  to  forgive  me 
all  the  injuries  that  I  have  done ;  but  more  espe- 
cially I  beg  of  you,  Mr  Thrify,  and  my  good  mas- 
ter, Mr  Gripe. 

Thrifty.  For  my  part,  I  pardon  thee  freely ; 
go,  and  die  in  peace. 

Sea.  But  *tis  you,  sir,  I  have  most  oficnded, 
by  the  inhuman  bastinadoes  which 

Gripe.  Prithee,  speak  no  more  of  it ;  I  forgive 
thee,  too. 

Si'a.  * Twas  a  most  wicked  insolence  in  mc,  that 
I  should,  with  vile  crabtrce,  cudgel 
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Gripe,  Pish !  no  more ;  I  say  I  am  satisfied. 

Sc4i,  And  now  so  near  my  death,  'tis  an  ioex- 
presaible  ^ef  that  I  should  dare  to  lift  my  hand 
tigainst. 

Gripe.  Hold  thy  peace,  or  die  quidEly;  I  tell 
thee  I  have  forgot  all— — 

Sea.  Ala» !  How  good  a  man  you  are !  But, 
sir,  d'ye  pardon  me  mely,  and  from  the  bottom 
of  your  heart,  those  merciless  drubs  that— 

Gripe,  Prithee,  speak  no  more  of  it ;  I  for- 
give thee  freely ;  here's  my  hand  upoo't. 

Sea.  Oh,  sir,  how  much  your  goodness  re- 


vives me 


f 


[Pulli  offhi$  cap. 
Gripe.   How's  that!   Friend,  take  notice,  I 
pardon  thee ;  but  'tis  upon  conditioni  that  you 
l^re  sure  to  die. 


Sea.  Oh  me !  I  begin  to  faint  again. 

Thrifty,  Come,  fie,  brother !  never  let  revenge 
emplo^  your  thoughts  now ;  forgive  him,  forgive 
him  without  any  condition. 

Gripe,  A  deuce  on't,  brother !  as  I  hope  to  be 
saved,  he  beat  me  basely  and  scurvily,  never  stir 
he  did :  but,  since  you  will  have  it  sq^  I  do  for- 
give him. 

Thrifty,  Now,  then,  let^s  to  supper,  and  in  our 
mirth  drown  and  forget  all  troubles. 

Sea,  Ay,  and  let  them  carry  me  to  the  loyirer 
end  of  the  table ; 

Where,  in  my  chair  of  state,  111  sit  at  ease. 

And  eat  and  driak,  that  I  may  die  in  peace.  * 

[A  dance.] 

[Exeunt  om^et^ 


THE 


COUNTRY  HOUSE. 


BY 


VANBRUOH. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 


Mr  Barkasd. 

Mr  Griffard,  hrother  to  Mr  Barnard. 

ERASTrft,  en  love  with  Mariamms. 

Dora  NT,  son  fo  Mr  Barnard. 

MoMCi£UR  LE  Marquis. 

Baron  de  Messy. 

Jan  NO,  couun  to  Mr  Barnard. 

Colin,  servant  to  Mr  Barnard. 

Charly,  a  little  6oy. 

Servfint  to  Erastus. 

Three  Gentlemen^  /riendt  to  Dorant. 

A  Cook,  other  ServantSj  ifc. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Barnard. 
Mariamne,  her  daughter, 
Mawkin,  ftifer  fo  Janno. 
LiSETTA,  tervant  to  Mabiak nR» 


Scene^Normandy^  in  Frante, 


ACT  L 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Erastus  and  his  many  with  Lisetta,  Ma- 

riaune*s  maid, 

Xif.  Once  more  I  tell  je,  sir,  if  you  have  any 
ooDstderadon  in  the  world  for  her,  you  must  be 
gone  this  minute. 

Era,  My  dear  Lisetta,  let  me  but  speak  to 
her ;  let  roe  but  see  her  only  ! 

Lu,  You  ma^  do  what  you  will ;  hut  not  here, 
whilst  yop  are  in  our  house.  I  do  believe  she's 
as  impatient  to  see  you,  as  you  can  be  to  see  her ; 
but 

Era,  But  why  won't  you  give  us  that  satisfac- 
don,  then  ?  « 

Lis,  Because  I  know  the  consequence;  for, 


when  you  once  get  together,  the  devil  himself  is 
not  able  to  part  ye ;  you  will  stay  so  long  till  yoa 
are  surprised,  and  what  will  become  of  us,  tKenf 

Ser,  Why,  then  we  shall  be  thrown  out  at  the 
wwdow,  I  suppose  ? 

Us,  No ;  out  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  doors. 

Era,  How  unfortunate  am  I !  these  doors  am 
open  to  all  the  world,  and  only  shut  to  me. 

Ids,  Because  you  come  for  a  wife,  and  at  our 
house  we  do  not  care  for  people  that  come  for 
wives. 

Ser,  What  would  you  have  us  come  for,  child  t 

Us,  Any  thing  but  wives;  because  they  cannot 
be  put  off  without  portions. 

Ser.  Portions !  No,  no ;  never  talk  of  portions; 
my  master  nor  I  don't  want  ponioos^  and,  if 
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he'd  follow  my  ad%'ice,  a  regimeot  of  fathers 
should  Dot  guard  her. 

LU,  What  say  you  ? 

Ser.  Why,  if  you'll  contrive  that  my  master 
may  run  away  with  your  mistress,  I  don't  much 
care,  faith,  if  I  run  away  with  you. 

Lds.  Don't  you  so,  rogue's  face  ?  But  I  hope  to 
be  better  provided  for. 

Era.  Hold  your  tongues.  But  where  is  Mari- 
amne's  brother?  He  is  my  bosom  friend,  and 
would  be  willing  to  serve  me. 

Lis.  I  told  you  before,  that  he  has  been  abroad 
a  hunting,  and  we  have  not  been  him  these  three 
days ;  he  seldom  lives  at  home,  to  avoid  bis  fa- 
ther's ill  humour ;  so  that  it  is  not  your  mistress 

only  that  our  old  covetous  cuff  teizes there's 

no  body  in  the  family  but  feels  the  effects  of  his 
ill  humour by  his  good  will  he  would  not  suf- 
fer a  creature  to  come  within  his  doors,  or  eat  at 

his  table and,  if  there  be  but  a  rabbit  extra- 

ordmary  for  dinner,  he  thinks  himself  ruined  for 
ever. 

Era.  Then,  I  find  yoa  jpass  your  time  vastly 
comfortably  in  this  family  f 

Lis.  Not  bo  bad  as  you  imagine,  neither,  per- 
haps; for,  thank  Heaven,  we  have  a  mistress 
that's  as  bountiful  as  he  is  stingy,  one  that  will 
let  him  say  what  he  will,  and  yet  does  what  she 
Mrill.  But  hark  !  here's  some  body  coming :  it  is 
certainly  he. 

Era.  Can't  you  hide  us  somewhere  ? 

Lis.  Here,  here,  get  you  in  here  as  fast  as  you 
can. 

Ser,  Thrust  me  in,  too. 

[Puts  them  into  the  closet. 

Enter  Mariamne. 

Lis.  O  !  is  it  you  ? 

Mar.  So,  Lisetta,  where  have  you  been  ?  Fve 
been  looking  for  ye  all  over  the  house :  Who  are 
those  people  in  the  earden  with  my  mother-in- 
law?  I  believe  my  father  won't  be  very  well 
pleased  to  see  them  there. 

Lis.  And  here's  somebody  else  not  far  ofl^  that, 

I  believe,  your  father  won't  be  very  well  pleased 

with,  neither.    Come,  sir,  sir!  [Calls. 

[EnASTViij  and  his  Servanty  come  out. 

Mar.  O  Heavens !  [Cries  out. 

Lis.  Come,  lovers,  I  can  allow  you  but  a  short 
bout  on't  this  time ;  you  must  do  your  work  with 
a  jirk— one  whisper,  two  sighs,  and  a  kiss; 
make  haste,  I  say,  and  I'll  stand  ceutry  for  ye  in 
the  mean  time.  [Exit  Lis. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  what  you  expose  me  to, 
Erastu^  ?  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Era.  To  die,  madam  I  since  you  receive  me 
with  so  little  pleasure. 

Alar.  Consider  whet  would  become  of  me,  if 
my  father  should  see  you  here. 

Era.  What  would  you  have  roe  do  ? 

Mar.  Expect  with  patience  some  happy  turn 
of  alfiiirs;  my  motberm-law  is  kind  and  indul- 


gent to  a  miracle ;  and  her  favour,  if  well  ma- 
naged, may  turn  to  our  advantage ;  and,  could  I 
frevail  upon  myself  to  declare  my  passion  to  her, 
don't  doubt  but  she'd  join  in  our  mteresL 

Era.  Well,  since  weve  nothing  to  fear  from 
her,  and  your  brother,  you  know,  is  my  intimate 
friend;  you  may,  therefore,  conceal  me  some- 
where about  the  house  for  a  few  days.  FU  creep 
into  any  hole. 

Ser.  Ay ;  but  who  must  have  the  care  of  bring- 
ing us  victuals  ?  [Aside. 

Era.  Thrust  us  into  the  cellar,  or  up  into  the 
garret :  I  don't  care  where  it  is,  so  that  it  be  but 
under  the  same  roof  with  you. 

Ser.  But  I  don't  say  so,  for  that  jade  Lisetta 
will  have  the  feeding  of  us,  and  I  know  what 

kind  of  diet  she  keeps 1  believe  we  shan't  he 

like  the  fox  in  the  fable ;  our  bellies  won't  be  so 
full  but  we  shall  be  able  to  creep  out  at  the  same 
hole  we  got  in  at 

Era.  Muit  I  then  be  gone  ?  Must  I  return  to 
Paris? 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Lis.  Yes;  that  you  must,  and  immediately, 
too,  for  here's  my  master  coming  in  upon  ye. 

Era.  What  shall  I  do ! 

Lis.  Begone  this  minute. 

Mar.  Stay  in  the  village  'till  you  hear  from  me ; 
noqe  of  our  family  know  that  jou  are  in  it. 

Era.  Shall  I  see  you  sometimes  ? 

Mar.  I  have  not  time  to  answer  you  now. 

Lis.  Make  haste,  I  say ;  are  you  bewitched  ? 

Era.  Will  you  write  to  me  ? 

Mar.  I  will  if  ]  can. 

Lis.  Begone,  I  say ;  is  the  devil  in  you  ? 

i Thrusting  Erastus  and  his  servant  out. 
lis  way,  your  father's  just  stepping  in 
upon  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  Mb  Barnard  beating  Colin. 

Mr  Bam.  Rogue !  rascal !  did  not  I  com- 
mand you  ?  Did  not  I  give  you  my  orders,  sirrah  ? 

CoL  Why,  you  gave  me  orders  to  let  no  body 
in  ?  and  madam,  her  gives  me  orders  to  let  every 

body  in why,  the  devil  himself  can't  please 

you  boatb,  I  tliink. 

JIfr  Bam.  But,  sirrah,  you  must  obey  my  or- 
ders, not  hers. 

Col.  Why,  the  gentlefolks  asked  for  her ;  they 

did  not  ask  for  you what  do  you  make  such 

a  noise  about  ? 

Mr  Barn.  For  that  reason,  sirrah,  you  should 
not  have  let  them  in. 

Col.  Hold,  sir ;  l*d  rather  see  you  angry  than 
her,  that's  true ;  for  when  you're  angry,  ^ou  have 
only  the  devil  in  ye,  but  when  madam's  m  a  pas- 
sion, she  has  the  devil  and  his  dam  both. 

Mr  Bam.  You  must  mind  what  I  say  to  you, 
sirrah,  and  oboy  my  orders. 

CoL  Ay,  ay,  raeaster;   but  let's  not  quarrel 
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mrith  one  another — ^youVe  always  in  such  a  plaguy 
humour. 

Mr  Barn,  What  are  these  people  that  are  just 
come? 

CoL  Nay,  that  know  not  I ;  but  as  fine  volk 
they  are  as  ever  eye  beheld,  Heaven  bless  them  ! 

Mr  Bam.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

CoL  Noa,  noa;  but  in  a  coach  they  keara  all 
besmeared  with  gould,  with  six  breave  horses, 
the  like  on  them  ne'er  did  I  set  eyes  on — ^'twould 
do  a  man's  heart  good  to  look  on  sike  fine  beast, 
measter. 

Mr  Bam.  How  many  persons  are  there:  ? 

CoL  Vour ;  two  as  fine  men  as  ever  woman 
bore,  and  two  as  dainty  deames  as  a  man  would 
desire  to  lay  his  lips  to. 

Mr  Barn,  And  all  this  crew  sets  up  at  my 
house  ? 

CoL  Noa,  noa,  measter ;  the  coachman  is  gone 
into  the  village  to  set  up  his  coach  at  some  inn, 
for  I  told  him  our  coach-house  was  full  of  vag- 
gots ;  but  he*ll  bring  back  the  six  horses,  for  I 
told  him  we  had  a  rear  good  steable. 

Mr  Barn.  Did  you  so,  rascal  ?  Did  you  so  ? 

[Beats  him. 

CoL  Doant,  doant,  sir ;  it  would  do '  you  good 
to  see  sike  cattle,  i'faith ;  they  look  as  if  they  bad 
oe*er  kept  Lent. 

Mr  Barn.  Then  they  shall  learn  religion  at 
my  house — Sirrah,  do  you  take  care  they  sup 
without  oats  to-night — ^What  will  become  of  me  ? 
Since  I  bought  this  damned  country-house,  I 
spend  more  in  a  summer  than  would  maintain  me 
seven  years. 

CoL  Why,  if  you  do  spend  money,  han't  you 
good  things  for  it  ?  Come  they  not  to  see  you  the 
whole  country  raund  ?  Mind  how  you're  beloved, 
measter. 

Mr  Bam,  Pox  take  such  love ! — ^How  now, 
what  do  you  want  ? 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Zif.  Sir,  there's  some  company  in  the  garden 
with  my  mistress,  who  desire  to  see  you. 

Mr  Barn.  The  devil  take  them  !  What  busi- 
ness have  they  here?  But  who  are  they? 

Lis,  Why,  sir,  there's  the  fat  abbot  that  al- 
ways sits  so  long  at  dinner,  and  drinks  his  two 
bottles  by  way  of  whet. 

Mr  Barn.  I  wish  his  church  was  in  his  belly, 
that  his  guu  might  be  half  full  before  he  came — 
And  who  else  ? 

Us.  Then  there's  the  young  marquis,  that  won 
all  my  lady's  money  at  cards. 

Mr  Barn.  Pox  take  him  too  ! 

Lis,  Then  there's  the  merry  lady  that's  always 
in  a  good  humour. 

Mr  Bam,  Very  well. 

Lis.  Then  there's  she  that  threw  down  all  my 
lady's  china  t'other  day,  and  laughed  at  it  for  a 
jest 

Mr  Bam.   Which  I  paid  above  fifty  pounds 

Vol  I  If. 


for,  in  earnest — ^Vcry  well ;  and,  pray,  how  did 
madam  receive  all  this  fine  company?  With  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  a  courtsy  down  to  the 
ground,  ha  ? 

Us.  No,  indeed,  sir;  she  was  very  angry  with 
them. 

Mr  Bam,  How  !  Angry  with  them,  Say  you  ? 

Lis.  Yes,  indeed,  sir ;  for  she  expected  they 
would  have  staid  here  a  fortnight,  but  it  seems 
things  happen  so  unluckily,  that  they  can't  stay 
here  above  ten  days. 

Mr  Bam.  Ten  days !  "how  !  what !  four  per- 
sons with  a  coach  and  six,  and  a  kennel  of  hun- 
gry hounds  in  liveries^  to  live  upon  me  ten  days ! 

[Exit  Lisetta. 

Enter  a  Soldier, 

So !  what  do  you  want  ? 

Sol,  Sir,  I  come  from  your  nephew,  captain 
Hunie^ry. 

Mr  Bam,  Well,  what  does  he  want  ? 

SoL  He  gives  his  service  to  you,  sir,  and  sends 
you  word  that  he'll  come  and  dine  with  you  to- 
morrow. 

Mr  Bam.  Dine  with  me  !  No,  no,  friend ; 
tell  him  I  don't  dine  at  all,  to-morrow;  it  is  my 
fast  day ;  my  wife  died  on't. 

SoL  And  he  has  sent  you  here  a  pheasant  and 
a  couple  of  partridges. 

'  Mr  Barn.  How's  that  ?  a  pheasant  and  par- 
tridges, say  you  ?  Let's  see ;  very  fine  birds,  tru- 
ly :  let  me  consider — to-morrow  is  i.ot  my  fast 
day;  I  mistook  ;  tell  my  nepliew  he  shall  be  wel- 
come— And,  d'ye  hear  ? — [To  Col  in] — Do  you 
take  these  fowl  and  hang  them  up  in  a  cool  place 
— and  take  this  soldier  in,  and  make  him  drink- 
make  him  drink,  d'ye  see — a  cup— ay,  a  cup  of 
small  beer — d'ye  hear  ? 

CoL  Yes,  sir ;  come  along ;  our  small  beer  is 
reare  good. 

SoL  But,  sir,  he  bade  me  tell  you,  that  hcHI 
bring  two  or  three  of  his  brother  officers  along 
with  him. 

Mr  Bam,  How's  that !  Officers  with  him  ! — 
Here,  come  back — take  the  fowls  again  :  I  dqn't 
dine  to-morrow,  and  so  tell  him — [Gives  him  the 
6flf  Ae^.]— Go,  go  ! 

[Thrusts  him  out. 
Sol,  Sir,  sir,  that  won't  hinder  them  from  co- 
ming ;    for  they  retired  a  little  distance  off  the 
camp,  and  because  your  house  is  near  them,  sir, 
thev  resolve  to  come. 

idr  Bam.  Go  ;  begone,  sirrah  ! — [Thrusts 
him  out.] — ^There's  a  rogue,  now,  that  sends  me 
three  lean  carrion  birds,  and  brings  half  a  dozen 
varlets  to  eat  them ! 


Enter  Mr  Griffard. 

Gri/.  Brother,  what  is  the  meaning  of  these 
doings  ?  If  you  don't  order  your  affairs  better, 
you'll  have  your  fowls  taken  out  of  your  very 
yard,  and  carried  away  before  your  face. 
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Mr  Barn,  Can  I  help  it,  brother  ?  But  what's 
the  matter  now  ? 

Grif.   There's  a  parcel  of  fellows  have  been 
bunting  about  your  grounds  all  this  morning,' 
broke  down  your  hedges,  and  are  now  coming 
into  your  house — Don  t  you  hear  them  ? 

Mr  Bam,  No,  no,  I  don*t  hear  them :  who  are 
they? 

Grif,  Three  or  four  rake-helly  officers,  witli 
your  nephew  at  the  head  of  them. 

Mr  Barn.  O  the  rogue  !  lie  might  well  send 
me  fowls — but  is  it  not  a  vexatious  thing,  that  I 
must  stand  still  and  see  myself  plundered  at  this 
rate,  and  have  a  carrion  of  a  wife  who  thinks  I 
ought  to  thank  all  these  rogues  that  come  to  de- 
vour me !  But  can't  you  advise  me  what's  to  be 
done  in  this  case  ? 

Grvf,  I  wish  I  could ;  for  it  goes  to  my  heart 
to  see  you  thus  treated  by  a  crew  of  vermin,  who 
think  they  do  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  in  ruin- 
ing of  you. 

Mr  Barn,  Can  there  be  no  way  found  to  re- 
dress this? 

Grif,  If  I  were  you,  I'd  leave  this  house  quite, 
and  go  to  town. 

Mr  Bam,  What,  and  leave  my  wife  behind 
jne  ?  Ay,  that  would  be  mending  the  matter,  in- 
deed ! 

Grif.  Why  don't  you  sell  it,  then  ? 
Mr  Barn.  Because  nobody  will  buy  it ;  it  has 
got  as  bad  a  name  as  if  the  plague  were  iu't ;   it 
has  been  sold  over  and  over ;  and  every  family 
that  has  lived  in  it  has  been  ruined. 

Grif,  Then  seod  away  all  your  beds  and  fur- 
niture, except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
your  own  family ;  you'll  save  something  by  that, 
for  then  your  guests  can't  stay  with  you  all  night, 
however. 

Mr  Barn,  I've  tried  that  already,  and  it  sig- 
nified nothing For  they  all  got  drunk,  and 

lay  in  the  barn,  and  next  morning  laughed  it  off 
for  a  frolic. 

Grif  Then  there  is  but  one  remedy  left  that 
I  can  think  of' 

Mr  Barn,  What's  tliat  ? 
Grif    You  must  e'en  do  wliut's  done  when  a 
town's  on  fire  ^  blow  up  your  house,  that  the  mis- 
chief may  run  no  farther — But  v\ho  is  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

Mr  Barn,  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  before ; 
but,  for  all  that,  I'll  hold  fifty  pound  he  coiues  to 
dine  with  me. 

Enter  the  Marquis. 

^  Mar,  My  dear  Mr  Barnard,  Tm  your  most 
humble  servant ! 

Mr  Barn.  I  don't  doubt  it,  sir. 

Mar,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  INIr  Bar- 
nard ?  You  look  as  coldly  upon  mc  as  if  J  were 
a  stranger. 

Mr  Barn.  Why  truly,  sir,  I'm  very  apt  to  do 
•o  by  persons  I  never  saw  in  my  life  icfure. 


Mar,  You  must  know,  Mr  Barnard,  Fm  come 
on  purpose  to  drink  a  bottle  with  you. 

Mr  Barn.  That  may  be,  sir ;  but  it  happens 
that  at  this  time  I  am  not  at  all  dry. 

Mar.  I  left  the  ladies  at  cards  waiting  for 
supper;  for  my  part  I  never  play;  so  I  came  to 
see  my  dear  Mr  Barnard  !  and,  I'll  assure  you,  I 
undertook  this  journey  only  to  have  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance. 

Mr  Barn.  You  might  have  spared  yourself 
that  trouble,  sir. 

Mar.  Don't  you  know,  Mr  Barnard,  that  thif 
house  of  yours  is  a  little  Paradise? 

Mr  Barn.  Then  rot  me  if  it  be,  sir ! 

Alar.  For  my  part,  I  think  a  pretty  retreat  in 
the  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  in 
life — I  suppose  you  never  want  good  company, 
Mr  Barnard  ? 

Mr  Barn,  No,  sir,  I  never  want  company ;  for 
you  must  know  I  love  very  much  to  be  alone. 

Mar.  Good  wine  you  must  keep,  above  all 
things — witliout  good  wine  and  good  cheer,  I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  country. 

Mr  Barn.  Really,  sir,  my  wine  is  the  worst 
you  ever  drank  in  your  life,  and  youll  find  my 
cheer  but  very  indifferent 

Mar.  No  matter,  no  matter,  Mr  Barnard.  I've 
heard  much  of  your  hospitality;  there's  a  plentiful 
table  in  your  looks — and  your  wife  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world. 

Mr  Bam,  Rot  me  if  she  be,  sir  ! 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  Sir,  sir  I  yondcr's  the.  baron  de  Messey 
has  lost  his  hawli  in  our  garden ;  he  says  it  is 
perched  upon  one  of  the  trees;  may  we  let  him 
have'n  again,  sir  ? 

Mr  Barn,  Go  tell  him,  that 

CoL  Nay,  you  may  tell  him  yourself,  for  here 
he  comes. 

Enter  the  Baron  de  Messy. 

Sir,  Fm  your  most  humble  servant,  and  ask  yon 
a  thousand  pardons,  that  I  should  live  so  long  in 
your  neighbourhood,  and  come  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion as  this,  to  pay  you  my  first  respects. 

Mr  Barn.  It  is  very  well,  sir ;  but,  I  think 
)>eople  may  be  very  good  neighbours,  without  vi^ 
siting  one  another. 

Baron.  Pray,  how  do  you  like  our  country  ? 

Mr  Bam.  Not  at  all ;  I'm  quite  tired  on  t. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  the  Baron  ?  [^st(/e.]  It  is  cer- 
tainly he.  * 

Baron.  How !  my  dear  marquis !  let  me  em- 
brace you. 

Mar,  My  dear  baron,  let  me  kiss  you ! 

«       [They  run,  and  embrace^ 

Baron,  Wc  have  not  seen  one  another  since 
we  were  school-fellows,  l>efore  ! 

Mar.  The  happiest  rencontre  ! 

Grif.  These  gentlemen  seem  to  be  very  well 
acquamtedf 
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Mr  Bam.  Yes ;  bat  I  know  neither  one  nor 
t'other  of  them. 

Mar.  Baron,  let  me  present  to  you  one  of  the 
best-natured  men  in  the  world  !  Mr  Barnard  here, 

the  flower  of  hospitality  ! 1  congratulate  you 

upon  having  so  good  a  neighbour. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir ! 

Baron.  It  is  an  advantage  I  am  proud  of. 

Mr  Barn.  Sir ! 

Mar.  Come,  gentlemen,  you  must  be  very  in- 
timate. Let  me  have  the  honour  of  bringing  you 
better  acquainted. 

Air  Barn.  Sir ! 

Baron.  Dear  marquis,  I  shall  take  it  as  a  fa- 
vour, if  you'll  do  me  that  honour. 

Mr  Bam.  Sir ! 

Mar.  With  all  my  heart — Come,  baron,  now 
jou  are  here,  we  can  make  up  the  most  agree- 
able company  in  the  world Faith  !  you  shall 

stay  and  pass  a  few  days  with  us. 

Mr  Barn.  Methinks,  now,  this  soo  of  a  whore 
does  the  honours  of  my  house  to  a  miracle  ! 

Baron.  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  but  I  should 
be  very  glad  you*d  excuse  me. 

Mar.  Faith,  I  can't ! 

Baron.  De^r  marauis ! 

Mar.  Egad,  I  won  t ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so But  here 

£omes  the  lady  of  the  family. 

Enter  Mrs  Barnard. 

Mar.  Madam,  let  me  present  you  to  the  flower 
•f  France. 

Baron.  Madam,  I  shall  think  myself  the  hap- 
piest person  in  the  world  in  your  ladyship's  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  the  little  estate  I  have  m  this 
country,  I  esteem  more  than  all  the  rest,  because 
it  lies  so  near  your  ladyship. 

Mr  Bam.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant 

Mar.  Madam,  the  baron  de  Messy  is  the  best 
humoured  man  in  the  world.  I've  prevailed  with 
him  to  give  us  his  company  a  few  days. 

Mrs  Bam.  I'm  sure  you  could  not  oblige  Mr 
Barnard  or  me  more. 

Mr  Barn.  That's  a  damned  lie,  I'm  sure  ! 

[Aside. 

Baron.  Vm  sorry,  madam,  I  can't  accept  of  the 
honour — for  it  falls  out  so  unluckily,  that  I've 
some  ladies  at  my  house,  that  I  can't  possibly 
leave. 

Mar.  No  matter,  no  matter,  baron ;  you  have 
ladies  at  your  house,  we  have  ladies  at  our  house 
— let's  join  companies-— ^-Come,  let's  send  for 
them  immediately — the  more  the  merrier, 

Mr  Barn.  An  admirable  expedient,  truly  ! 

Baron.  Well,  since  it  must  be  so,  I'll  go  for 
them  myself.  * 

Mar.  Make  haste,  dear  baron;  for  we  shall 
be  impatient  for  your  return. 

Baron.  Madam,  your  most  humble  servant — 
Bat  I  won't  take  my  leave  of  you — I  shall  be 
Jback  again  immediately,— —Mopsieur  Barnard, 


I'm  your  most  humble  servant :  Since  you  will 
have  it  so,  I'll  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr  Barn.  1  have  it  so  !  'Sbud,  sir  !  you  may 
stay  as  long  as  ye  please  :  I'm  in  no  haste  for  ye. 

[Exeunt  Baron  and  Marquis. 

Madam,  you  are  the  cause  that  I  am  not  mas- 
ter of  my  own  house. 

Mrs  Barn.  Will  you  never  learn  to  be  reason- 
able, husband  ? 

The  ]VJ[arquis  returns. 

Mar.  The  baron  is  the  best  humoured  man  in 
the  world ;  only  a  little  too  ceremonious,  that's  all 
— I  love  to  be  free  and  generous — Since  I  came 
to  Paris,  I've  refonnded  half  the  court. 

Mrs  Barn.  You  are  of  the  most  agreeable  hu- 
mour in  the  world,  marquis. 

Mar.  Always  merry -But  what  have  you 

done  with  the  ladies? 

Airs  Barn.  I  left  them  at  cards. 

Mar.  Well,  I'll  wait  upon  them — hut,  madam^ 
let  me  desire  you  not  to  put  yourself  to  any  ex- 
traordinary expence  upon  our  accounts You 

must  consider  we  have  more  than  one  day  to  live 
together. 

Airs  Barn.  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  mar- 
quis. 

Mar.  Treat  us  without  ceremony;  good  wine 
and  poultry  you  have  of  your  own;  wild  fowl 
and  fish  are  brought  to  your  door.— — You  need 
not  send  abroad  for  any  thing  but  a  piece  of  but- 
cher's meat,  or  so Let  us  have  no  extraordi- 

uarics.  [Exit, 

Air  Barn.  If  I  had  the  feeding  of  you,  a  thun- 
der-bolt should  be  your  supper ! 

Mrs  Barn.  Husband,  will  you  never  change 
your  humour  ?  If  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  live  witli  ye. 

Air  Barn.  Very  true ;  for,  in  a  little  time,  I 
shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon  ! 

Mrs  Bam.  Do  you  know  what  a  ridiculous  fi- 
gure you  make  ? 

Mr  Barn.  You'll  make  a  great  deal  ^worse^ 
when  you  han't  money  enough  to  pay  for  the 
washing  of  your  shifts. 

Airs  Barn.  It  seems  you  married  me  only  to 
dishonour  me ;  How  horrible  is  this  ! 

Air  Bam.  I  tell  ye,  you'll  ruin  me  !  Do  yoa 
know  how  muchononey  you  spend  in  a  year  ? 

Mrs  Barn.  Not  I,  truly ;  I  don't  understand 
arithmetic. 

Mr  Barn.  Arithmetic  !  O  lud,  O  lud  !  Is  it  so 
hard  to  comprehend,  that  he,  who  receives  but 
sixpence,  and  spends  a  shilling,  must  be  ruined 
in  the  end  ? 

Airs  Bam.  1.  never  troubled  my  head  with  ac- 
counts, nor  never  will :  But  if  ye  did  but  know 
what  ridiculous  things  the  world  says  of  ye 

Air  Barn.  Rot  the  wortd  ! — ^Twill  say  worse 
of  me  when  I'm  in  a  jail  I 

Mrs  Bam.  A  very  Christian-like  saying,  truly! 

Mr  Barn,  Don't  tell  me  of  Christian — Ads- 
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bad !  rU  turn  Jew;  and  no  body  shall  eat  at  my 
table  that  is  not  circamcised. 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Im.  Madam,  there's  the  dachets  of  Twang- 
dillo  just  fell  down  near  our  door ;  her  coach  was 
overturned, 

Mr$  Bam.  I  hope  her  grace  has  receiyed  no 
hurt? 


Us,  NO)  madam ;  but  her  coach  is  broke. 

Mr  Barn.  Then,  there's  a  smith  in  town  may 
mend  it. 

Us.  They  say,  'twill  require  two  or  three  daj> 
to  fit  it  up  again. 

Mrs  Barn.  Vm  glad  on*t,  with  all  my  heart ; 
for  then  I  shall  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  grace's 
good  company. ^I'U  wait  upon  her. 

Mr  Bam.  Very  fine  doings  this ! 

[Exeunt  KveraUy. 


ACT  IL 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard. 

Mr  Bam.  Heaven  be  now  my  comfort,  for 
my  house  is  hell !  [Startsi]  Who's  there  ?  what 
do  you  want  ?  who  are  you  r 

Enter  Servant^  with  a  portmanteau. 

Ser.  Sir,  here's  your  cousin  Janno,  and  cousin 
Mawkin,  come  from  Pteris. 

Mr  Bam.  What  a  plague  do  they  want? 

Enter  Janxo,  leading  in  Mawkin. 

Jan.  Come,  sister,  come  along ^O,  here's 

cousin  Barnard ! Cousin  Barnard,  your  ser- 
vant— Here's  my  sister  Mawkin,  and  I,  are  come 
to  see  you. 

Maw.  Ay,  cousin,  heir's  brother  Janno  and  I 
arc  come  from  Paris  to  see  you :  Pray,  how  does 
cousin  Marianine  do  ? 

Jan.  My  sister  and  I  wau'nt  well  at  Paris;  so 
my  father  sent  us  here  for  two  or  three  weeks  to 
take  a  little  country  air. 

Mr  Bam.  You  could  not  come  to  a  worse 
place ;  for  this  is  the  worst  air  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty- 

Maw.  Nay ;  Fm  sure  Iny  father  says  it  is  tlie 

best. 

Mr  Bam.  You  father's  a  fool !  I  tell  ye,  'tis 
the  worst. 

Jan.  Nay,  cousin,  I  fancy  your  mistaken, 
now ;  for  I  begin  to  find  my  stomach  come  to 
me  already ;  in  a  fortnight's  time,  you  shall  see 
how  I'll  lay  about  me. 

Mr  Bam.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  it 

Maw.  Father  would  have  sent  sister  Flip,  and 
little  brother  Humphrey ;  but  Uie  calash  would 
not  hold  us  all :  and  so  they  don*t  come  till  to- 
morrow with  mother. 

Jon.  Cume,  sister,  let'-s  put  up  our  things  in 
our  chamber;  and,  after  you  have  washed  my 
face,  and  put  me  on  a  clean  nedccloth,  we'll  go 
in,  anii  see  how  our  cou<iins  do. 

Matv.  Ay,  come  along ;  we'll  go  and  see  cou- 
sin Mariamne. 

Jan.  Cousin,  we  shan't  give  you  much  trouble ; 
one  bed  will  serve  us ;  for  sister  Mai^kin  and  I 
always  lie  together. 


Maw.  But,  cousin,  mother  prays  you,  that 
you'd  order  a  little  cock-broth  for  brother  Janno 
and  I,  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Jan.  Ay,  a^propos,  cousin  Barnard,  that's  true ; 
my  mother  desires,  that  we  may  have  some  cock- 
broth,  to  drink  two  or  three  times  a-day  between 
meals,  for  my  sister  and  I  are  sick  folks. 

Maw.  And  some  young  chickens,  too^  the  doo* 
■tor  said,  would  bring  us  to  our  stomachs  very 
soon. 

Jan,  You  fib,  now,  sister;  it  wau'nt  young 
chickens,  so  it  wau'nt — it  was  plump  partridges^ 
sure,  the  doctor  said  so. 

Maw.  Ay,  so  it  was,  brother.— —Come,  let's 
go  in,  and  see  our  cousins. 

Jan.  Ay,  come  along,  sister — Cousin  Barnard, 
don't  forget  the  cock-broth. 

[Exeunt  Janno  and  Mawkin. 

Mr  Bam.  What  the  devil  does  all  this  mean 

Mother,  and  sister  Flip,  and  little  brother 

Humphrev,  and  chickens,  and  partridges,  and 
cock-broth,  and  fire  from  hell  to  dress  them  all  i 

Enter  Colin. 

Col.  O  measter,  O  measter! — You'll  not  chide 
to-day,  as  you  are  usen  to  do ;  no  marry,  will  you 
not :  See,  now,  what  it  is  to  be  wiser  than  one's 
measter. 

Mr  Bam.  What  would  this  fool  have  ? 

Col.  Why,  thanks,  and  money  to-boot,  an  folk 
were  grateful. 

Mr  Bam.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Col.  Why,  the  matter  is,  if  you  have  good  store 
of  company  in  yout*  house,  you  have  good  store 
of  meat  to  put  m  their  bellies. 

Air  Bam.  How  so?  how  so? 

CoL  Why,  a  large  and  stately  stag,  with  a  pair 
of  horns  on  his  head}  Heaven  bless  you !  your 
worship  might  be  seen  to  wear  them — comes  to- 
wards our  geat,  a  puffing  and  blawing  like  a  oow 

in  hard  iati^r Now,  says  I  to  myself,  says  I, 

if  my  measter  refuse  to  let  this  fine  youth  a>me 

in — why,  then  he's  a*fool,  d'ye  see -So  I  opens 

him  the  geat,  pulls  off  my  tiat  with  both  my  bonds, 
QVm^  said,  youVe  welcome,  kind  sir,  to  our  house* 

Mr  Bam.  Wc^ll,  well ! 

Col.  Well,  well  ?  ay,  and  so  it  is  well,  as  you 
shall  straight  way  find^So  in  he  trots^  and  makes 
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directly  towards  our  hntn^  and  goes  bounce, 
booiice,  against  the  door»  as  boldly  as  if  he  had 

been  measter  on't he  turns'  en  about,  and 

thawcks  n  down  in  the  straw ;  as  who  would  say, 
here  will  I  lay  me  all  to-morrow  momiog— —— 
But  he  had  no  fool  to  deal  with ;  for  to  the  kit- 
chen goes  I,  and  takes  me  down  a  musket,  and, 
with  a  breaoe  of  balls,  I  hits'n  such  a  slap  in  the 
feace,  that  he  ue*er  spoke  a  word  more  to  me. — 
Have  I  done  well  or  no,  measter? 

Mr  Bam.  Yes,  you  have  done  very  well  for 
once. 

Coi»  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  a  parcel  of  dogs 
came  yelping  after  their  compamon,  as  I  sup- 
pose ;  so  1  goes  to  the  back  yard-door,  and  as 
many  as  came  by,  Shu,  says  I,  and  drove  them  in- 
to the  gearden— So  there  they  are,  as  safe  as 
in  a  pawnd— Ha,  ha !  But  I  can't  but  think 
what  a  power  of  pasties  we  shall  have  at  our 
boose — Ha,  ha !  [Exit  Colin. 

Mr  Bam.  I  see  Providence  takes  some  care 
of  me :  this  ooold  never  have  happened  in  a  bet- 
ter time. 

Enter  Cook. 

CMc.  Sir,  sir !  in  the  name  of  wonder,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  is  it  by  your  orders  that  aU  those 
ciogs  were  let  into  the  garden  ? 

Mr  Bam.  How ! 

Cook.  I  believe  there's  forty  or  fifty  dogs  tear- 
ing up  the  lettuce  and  cabbage  by  the  root.  I  be- 
lieve, before  they  have  done,  they'll  rout  up  the 
whole  gpuden. 

Mr  Bam.  This  is  that  rogue's  doings. 

Cook.  This  was  not  all,  sir^;  for  three  or  four 
of  them  came  into  the  kitchcm,  and  tore  half  the 
meat  off  the  spit  that  was  for  your  worsliip's  sup- 
per. 

Mr  Bam.  The  very  dogs  plague  me ! 

Cook,  And  then  there's  a  crew  of  hungry  foot- 
men who  devoured  what  the  dogs  left ;  so  that 
there's  not  a  bit  left  for  your  worship's  supper, 
not  a  scrap,  not  one  morsel,  sir  !       [Exit  Cook. 

Mr  BoTfi.  Sure  I  shall  hit  on  some  way  to 
get  rid  of  this  crew  ! 

Enter  Colin. 

CoL  Sir,  sir !  here's  the  devil  to  do  without 
yonder;  a  parcel  of  fellows  swear  they'll  have 
our  venison,  and  s'blead  I  swear  they  shall 
have  none  on't ;  so  stand  to  your  arras,'  measter. 

Mr  Bam.  Ay,  you've  done  finely,  rogue,  ras- 
cal, have  you  not  ?  [Beating  kim. 

CoL  'Sblead,  I  say  they  shan't  mive  our  veni- 
MD.    m  die  before  ril  part  with  it.  [ExU. 

Enter  Griffard. 

Crif.  Brother,  there's  some  gentlemen  within 
psk  for  you. 

Mr  Barn.  What  gentlemen  !  Who  are  they  ? 
Qrif,  The  gentlemen  that  have  been  hunting 


angry  if  I  should  tell  ye. 


play  yon 


all  this  morning ;  they're  now  gone  up  to  your 
wife's  chamber. 

Mr  Bam.  The  devil  go  with  them ! 

Grif.  There's  but  one  way  to  get  rid  of  this 
plague,  and  that  is,  as  1  told  you  before,  to  set 
your  house  on  fire. 

Mr  Bam.  That's  doing  myself  an  injury,  not 
them. 

GHf.  There's  dogs,  horses,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, all  intend  to  stay  bete  'till  to-morrow 
morning,  that  they  may  be  near  the  woods  to 
hunt  the  earlier — besides  (I  over-heard  them) 
they're  in  a  kind  of  plot  against  you. 

Mr  Bam.  What  did  they  sa^  ? 

Grif.  You'll  be  more  anxry  if  I 
than  I  am. 

Mr  Bam.  Can  I  be  more  angry  ? 

Gr^.  Thev  said  then,  that  it  was  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  the  world  to  ruin  an  old  lawyer  in 
the  country,  who  had  got  an  estate  by  ruining 
honest  people  in  town. 

Mr  Bam.  There's  ro^es  for  ye ! 

Grif.   I'm  mistaken  if  they  don't 
some  trick  or  other. 

Mr  Bam.  Hold,  let  me  consider. 

Grif.  What  are  you  doing  ? 

Mr  Bam.  Fm  conceiving;  I  shall  bring  forth 
presently  oh,  I  have  it!  it  comes  from 

nenoe;  Wit  was  its  father,  and  Invention  its  mo- 
ther :  if  I  had  thought  on't  sooner,  I  should  have 
been  happy. 

Grif.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr  Bam.  Come,  come  along,  I  say ;  you  mast 
help  me  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  Lisetta. 

Im.  Sir,  my  mistress  desires  you  to  walk  op ; 
she  is  not  able,  by  herself,  to  pay  ^  civilities 
due  to  so  much  good  company. 

Mr  Bam.  O  the  carnon  !  What,  does  she 
play  her  jests  upon  me,  (too  ?-— — but  mum ;  he 
laughs  best  that  laughs  last 

Lit.  What  shall  I  tell  her,  sir  ?  will  you  come  ? 

Mr  Bam.  Yes,  yes ;  tell  her  Fll  godm  with  • 
pox  to  her ! 

[Exeunt  Mr  Barnard  ojic^Oriffard. 

Lii.  ^fay,  I  don't  wonder  he  should  be  angry 
— they  do  try  his  patience,  that's  the  truth  on%. 

Enter  Mariamne. 

What)  madam,  have  you  left  your  mother  anf} 
the  company  ? 

Mar.  So  much  tittle  tattle  makes  my  head 
ache ;  I  don't  wonder  my  father  should  not  love 
the  coontry^  for,  besides  the  expence  he's  at,  he 
never  enjoys  a  minute's  ^uiet. 

Lii.  But  let's  talk  of  your  own  affiUrs— have 
you  writ  to  your  lover  ? 

Mar,  "So,  for  I  hikve  not  had  time  sinoe  I  saw 
him. 

Lis.  Now  you  have  time,  then,  about  it  im- 

I  mediately,  for  he's  a  sort  of  a  desperate  spark, 
and  a  body  does  not  kno^v  what  he  may  do^  if  he 
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should  not  hear  from  you ;  besides,  yon  promised 
him,  and  you  must  behave  yourself  like  a  woman 
of  honour,  and  keep  your  word. 
Mar,  ril  about  it  this  minute. 

Enter  Charlt. 

Char,  Cousin,  cousin,  cousin  !  where  are  you 
going  ?  Come  back,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you. 

Lis.  What  does  this  troublesome  boy  want  ? 

Char.  What's  that  to  you  what  I  want  ?  per- 
haps I  have  something  to  say  to  her  that  will 

make  her  laugh why  sure  !  what  need  you 

care? 

Mar.  t)on\  snub  my  cousin  Charly well, 

what  is  it  ? 

Char.  Who  do  you  think  I  met^  as  T  was  com- 
ing here,  but  that  handsome  eentleman  IVe  seen 
at  church  ogle  you  like  any  &vil ! 

Mar.  Hush  :  softly,  cousin. 

Lis.  Not  a  word  of  that  for  your  life. 

Char.  O,  I  know  I  should  not  speak  on't  be- 
fore folks ;  you  know  I  made  signs  to  you  above, 
that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  in  private,  didn't 
I^  cousin  } 

Mar.  Yes,  yes ;   I  saw  you. 

Char.  You  see  I  can  keep  a  aecret 1  am 

no  girl,  mun< 1  believe  I  could  tell  ye  fifty, 

and  fifty  to  that  of  my  sister  Cicely O  she's 

the  devil  of  a  girl ! but  she  gives  me  money 

and  sugai^plumbs — and  those  that  are  kind  to 
me  fare  the  better  for  it,  you  see,  cousin. 

Mar,  I  always  said  my  cousin  Charly  was  a 
good-natured  boy. 

Lis.  Well,  and  did  he  know  you  ? 

Char.  Yes,  I  think  he  did  know  me — for  he 
tool:  me  in  his  arms,  and  did  so  hug  me  and  kiss 
me— between  you  and  I,  cousin,  I  believe  he  is 
one  of  the  best  friends  I  have  in  the  world. 

Mar.  Well,  but  what  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

Char.  Why,  he  asked  me  where  I  was  going — 
I  told  him  I  was  coming  to  see  you — youVe  a 
lying  young  rogue,  says  he,  I'm  sure  you  dare 

not  ^o  see  your  cousin for,  you  must  know 

my  sister  was  with  me,  and  it  seems  he  took 
her  for  a  crack,  and  I  being  a  forward  boy, 
he  fancied  I  was  going  to  make  love  to  her  under 
a  hedge,  ha,  ha  I 

Mar.  So— 

Char.  So  he  offered  to  lay  me  a  louis  d'or  that 
I  was  not  coming  to  you;  to,  done,  says  I — 
Done,  says  he — and  so  'twas  a  bett,  you  know. 

Mar,  Certainly. 

Char.  So,  my  sister's  honour  being  concerned, 
and  having  a  mind  to  win  his  louis  d  or,  d'ye  see 
— I  bid  him  follow  me,  that  he  might  see  whether 
I  came  in  or  no— but  he  said  he'd  wait  for  me  at 
the  little  garden  gate  that  opens  into  the  fields, 
and  if  I  would  come  through  the  house  and  meet 
him  there,  he  should  know  by  that  whether  I  had 
been  in  or  no, 


Mar.  Very  well. 

Char.  So  I  went  there,  opened  the  gate,  and 
let  him  in — 

Mar.  What  then? 

Char.  Why,  then  he  paid  me  the  loais  d'or, 
that's  all. 

Mar.  Why,  tliat  was  honestly  done. 

Char,  And  then  he  talked  to  me  of  you. 

Mar.  But  was  this  all? 

Char.  No,  for  he  had  a  mind,  you  must  know, 
to  win  his  louis  d'or  back  again ;  so  he  laid  mc 
another,  that  I  dare  not  come  back,  and  tell  yon 
that  he  was  there — so,  cousin,  I  hope  you  won't 
let  me  lo6C,  for  if  you  don't  go  to  him,  and  tell 
him  that  I've  won,  he  won't  pay  me. 

Mar.  What,  would  you  have  me  go  and  speak 
to  a  man  ? 

Char.  Not  for  any  harm,  but  to  win  your  poor 
cousin  a  louis  d'or.  I'm  sure  you  will—for 
you're  a  modest  young  woman,  and  may  go  witb>- 
out  danger.     I'll  swear  you  must. 

Mar.  What  does  the  young  rogue  mean?  i 
swear  I'll  have  you  whipt. 

[Exeunt  Charly  and  Mariamne. 

Enter  CoLiy. 

■ « 

Col.  Ha,  hn,  ha  !  our  old  gentleman's  a  wagp*. 
i'faith  !  he'll  be  even  with  them  for  all  this — 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lit.  What's  the  matter?  What  does  the  fool 
laugh  at? 

Coi.  We  an't  in  our  house  noiv,  Lisetta ;  we're 
in  an  inn ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Lis.  How  in  an  inn  ? 

CoL  Yes,  in  an  inn ;  my  measter  has  gotten 
an  old  rusty  sword,  and  hung  it  up  at  our  geat, 
and  writ  underneath  ivith  a  )iiece  of  charcoal, 
with  his  own  fair  hand,  '  At  the  Sword  Royal; 
entertainment  for  man  and  horse :'  ha,  ha 

Lis.  What  whim  is  this? 

Col.  Thou  and  1  live  at  the  Sword  Royal, 
ha,  ha — 

Lis.  I'll  go  teU  my  mistress  of  her  father's 
extravagance.  [Exit  Lisetta. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard  and  Griffard. 

Mr  Bam.  Ha,  ha !  yes,  I  think  this  will  do. 
Sirrah,  you  may  now  let  in  all  the  world ;  the 
more  the  better. 

Col.    Yes,  sir        Odsflesh !    we  shall    break 

all  the  inns  in  the  country For  we  have  a 

breave  handsome  landlady,  and  a  curious  young 
lass  to  her  daughter— O,  here  comes  my 
young  measter  We'll  make  him  Chamber* 

lain — ha,  ha  I 

Enter  Dorant. 

Mr  Bam.  What's  the  matter,  son  ?  How  comes 
it  that  you  are  alone  ?  You  used  to  do  me  the^ 
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favour  to  bring  some  of  your  friends  along  with 
ye. 

Dor,  Sir,  there  are  some  of  them  coming ;  I 
only  nd  before,  to  beg  you  to  give  C)jem  a  favour- 
able reception. 

Mr  BartL  Ay,  why  not  ?  It  is  both  for  your 
honour  and  mine ;  you  shall  be  master. 

Dor.  Sir,  we  have  now  an  opportunity  of  ma- 
king all  the  gentlemen  in  the  country  our  friends. 

Mr  Bam.  I  am  glad  on*t  with  all  my  heart ; 
pray,  how  so  ? 

Dor,  There's  an  old  quarrel  to  be  made  up 
^tween  two  families,  and  all  the  company  are 
to  meet  at  our  house. 

Mr  Barn.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  but,  pray, 
fvbat  is  tlie  quarrel  ? 

Dor.  O,  sir,  a  very  ancient  quarrel;  it  hap- 
pened between  their  great  grandfathers  about  a 
duck. 

Mr  Bam,  A  quarrel  of  consequence,  truly  ! 

Dor.  And  'twill  be  a  great  honour  to  us,  if 
this  should  be  accommodated  at  our  house. 

Mr  Bam.  Without  doubt. 

Don  Dear  sir,  you  astonish  me  with  this 
4^oodness ;  how  shall  I  express  this  obligation  ?  I 
was  afraid,  sir,  you  would  not  like  it. 

Mr  Barn.  Why  so  ? 

Dor.  I  though^  sir,  you  did  not  care  for 'the 
«xpence. 

Mr  Bam.  O,  lord,  I  am  the  most  altered  man 
in  the  world  from  what  I  was ;  I  am  quite  an<^>- 
tber  thing,  mun;  but  how  many  are  there  of 
them  ? 

Dor.  Not  above  nine  or  ten  of  a  side,  sir. 

Mr  Bam.  O,  we  shall  dispose  of  them  easily 
enough. 

Dor.  Some  of  them  will  be  here  presently; 
the  rest  I  don't  exjiect  till  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr  Barn.  I  hope  they  arc  good  companions, 
jolly  fellows,  that  love  to  eat  and  drink  well  ? 

l)or.  The  merriest,  best-natured,  creatures  in 
the  world,  sir. 

Mr  Barn.  Va\  very  glad  on't,  for  'tis  such  men 
I  want.  Come,  brother,  you  and  I  will  go  and 
prepare  for  their  reception. 

i Exeunt  Ma  Barnard  and  his  brother. 
less  me,  what  an  alteration  is  here  ! 
How  my  fatlier's  temper  is  changed  within  these 
two  or  three  days !  Do  you  know  the  meaning 
©fit? 

Col.  Why  the  meaning  of  it  is — ^ha,  ha  !  

Dor.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
change,  I  say  ? 

Col.  Why  the  cause  of  it  is — ha,  ha ! 

Dor,  What  do  you  laugh  at,  sirrah  ?  do  you 
know? 

Col.  Ha!  Because  the  old  gentleman  is  a 
droll,  that's  all. 

Dor,  Sirrah,  if  I  take  the  cudgel 

CoL  Nay,  sir,  don't  be  misery,  for  a  little  harm- 
less mirth — But  here  are  your  friends. 


Enter  three  Gentlemen, 


Dor.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Pasty- 
hall  ;  see  that  these  gentlemen's  horses  are  taken 
care  of. 

1  Gen.  A  very  fine  dwelling  this. 
Dor.  Yes,  the  house  is  tolerable. 

2  Gen.  And  a  very  fine  lordship  belongs  to  it 
Dor.  The  land  is  good. 

2  Gen.  The  house  ought  to  have  been  mme ; 
for  my  grandfather  sold  it  to  his  father,  from 
whom  your  father  purchased  it. 

Dor.  Yes,  the  house  has  gone  thiough  a  great 
many  hands. 

1  Gen.  A  sign  there  has  always  been  good 
house-keeping  in  it. 

Dor.  And  I  hope  there  ever  will. 

Enter  Mr  Barnard,  and  Griff ard^  dresied 

like  drawert, 

Mr  Barn.  Gentlemen,  do  you  call  ?  will  yoa 
please  to  see  a  room,  gentlemen  f  some  body 
take  off  the  gentlemens'  boots  there. 

Dor.  Father !  Uncle !  what  is  the  meaning  of 
this  ? 

Mr  Barn.  Here,  shew  a  room— or  will  you 
please  to  walk  into  the  kitchen,  first,  gentlemen ; 
and  see  what  you  like  for  dinner? 

1  Gen.  Make  no  preparations,  sir;  your  owa 
dinner  is  sufficient. 

Mr  Bam.  Very  well,  I  understand  ve ;  let  us 
see,  how  many  are  there  of  ye  ?  [Tela  them.]— 
One,  two,  three,  four:  well,  gentlemen, /tis  but 
half  a  crown-piece  for  yourselves,  and  sixpence  a 
head  for  your' servants;  your  dinner  shall  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour;  here,  shew  the  gentlemen 
into  tlie  Apollo. 

2  Gen,  What,  sir,  does  your  father  keep  aa 
inn? 

Mr  Barn.  The  Sword  Royal ;  at  your  service, 
ar. 

Dor.  But,  father,  let  me  speak  to  you;  would 
you  disgrace  me  ? 

Mr  Barn.  My  wine  is  very  good,  gentlemen ; 
but,  to  be  very  plain  with  ye,  it  is  dear. 

Dor.  I  shall  run  distracted. 

Mr  Barn.  You  seem  not  to  like  my  house, 
gentlemen ;  you  may  try  all  the  inns  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  not  be  better  entertained :  but  I  own  my 
bills  run  high. 

Dor.  Gentlemen,  let  me  beg  the  favour  of  ye  ? 

1  Gen.  Ay,  my  young  squire  of  the  Sword-Roy- 
al, you  shall  receive  some  favours  from  us ! 

Dor.  Dear  Monsieur  le  Garantiere  ! 

1  Gen.  Here,  my  horse  there. 
Dor.  Monsieur  la  Rose ! 

2  Gen.  Damn  ye,  ye  prig  ! 

3  Gen.  Go  to  the  devil ! 

[Exeunt  Gentlemen*. 
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Dor,  O,  I  am  disgmoed  for  ever ! 

Mr  Barn,  Now,  son,  this  will  teach  you  how 
to  live. 

Dor,  Year  son  ?  I  denv  the  kindred ;  Fm  the 
•on  of  a  whore,  and  111  burn  your  house  about 
your  cars.  [Exit, 

Mr  Bam,  Ha,  ha      ■     ■ 

Orif.  The  young  gentleman  is  in  a  passion. 

Mr  Bam.  Thefn  all  gone  for  all  that,  and 
the  Sword-Royal's  the  best  general  in  Christen- 
dom. 

Enter  Erastus's  Servant  talking  with  Lisetta. 

Lu,  What,  that  tall  gentleman  I  saw  in  the 
garden  with  ye  ? 

iSfT.  The  same ;  he's  my  master^s  unde,  and 
ranger  of  the  king's  forests— -^He  intends  to 
leave  my  master  all  he  has. 

Mr  Bam,  Don't  I  know  this  scoundrel  ?  What, 
IS  his  master  here  ?  What  do  you  do  here,  ras- 
cal? 

Ser.  I  was  asking  which  must  be  my  master's 
diamber. 

Mr  Bam,  Where  is  vour  master  ? 

Ser,  Above  stairs  with  your  wife  and  daugh- 
ter; and  I  want  to  know  where  he  is  to  lie,  that 
I  may  put  up  hb  things. 

Mr  Bam,  Do  you  so,  rascal  ? 

Ser,  A  very  baiiidsome  inn  this !  '  Here, 
drawer,  fetch  me  a  pint  of  wine. 

Mr  Bam,  Take  that,  rascal,  do  you  banter 
us?  [Kieki  him  out. 

Enter  Mrs  Baritard. 

JIf rt  Bam,  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  hus- 
band ?  Are  not  you  ashamed  to  turn  your  house 
into  an  inn  ?  And  is  this  a  dress  for  my  spouse, 
and  a  man  of  your  character? 

Mr  Bam,  I  would  rather  wear  this  dress  than 
be  ruined. 


Mn  Bam,  You  are  nearer  being  so  than  yon 
imagine ;  for  there  are  some  persons  within,  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  pumsh  you  for  your  ri- 
diculous folly. 

Enter  Erastvs,  leading  in  Marianne. 

Mr  Bam,  How,  sir,  what  means  this  ?  who 
sent  you  here  ? 

Era.  It  was  the  luckiest  star  in  your  firma* 
ment,  that  sent  me  here. 

Mr  Bam,  Then  I  doubt,  at  my  birth,  the  pla- 
nets were  but  in  a  scurvy  disposition. 

Era.  Killing  one  of  the  king's  stags,  that  run 
hither  for  refuge,  is  enough  to  overturn  a  fortune 
much  better  estatilished  than  your»»However, 
sir,  if  you  will  consent  to  give  me  your  daughter, 
for  her  sake  I  will  bear  you  harmless. 

Mr  Bam,  No,  sir ;  no  man  shall  have  my 
daughter,  that  won't  take  my  house,  too. 

Era.  Sir,  I  will  take  yom  house ;  pay  you  the 
full  value  of  it,  and  you  shall  remain  as  much 
master  of  it  as  ever. 

Mr  Bam.  No,  sir;  that  won't  do  neither; 
you  must  be  master  yourself,  and  from  this  mi- 
nute begin  to  do  the'  honours  of  it  in  your  own 
person. 

Era,  Sir,  I  readily  consent 

Mr  Bam,  Upon  that  condition,  and  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  my  house,  here  take  my  daughter — 
And,  now,  sir,  if  you  think  you've  a  hard  bargain, 
I  don't  care  if  I  toss  you  in  my  wife,  to  make 
you  amends. 

Well,  dien,  since  all  things  thus  are  fairly  sped. 

My  son  in  anger,  and  my  daughter  wed ; 

My    house    disposed  of,  the  sole  cause  of 

strife, 
I  now  may  hope  to  lead  a  happy  life. 
If  I  can  part  with  my  engaging  wife. 

\Exeunt  omneu 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

KovEWELL,  attached  to  Aretuusa. 

ARGVSf  fathtr  to  Arethusa. 

Hearty,  father  to  Rovewell,  but  unknown  to 

him, 
RohiSf  servant  to  Rovewell. 


WOMEN. 

Arethusa,  attached  to  Rov swell. 
Betty,  mmd  to  Arethusa. 


Scene-^London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L-^RoveweWt  lodgings. 
Robin  solus. 


Ly  though  pimping  is  the  most  ho- 
profitable  of  all  professions,  it  is 


Rob.  Well 
nourable  and 

certainly  the  most  dangerous  and  fatiguing ;  but 
of  all  fatigues,  there's  none  like  following  a  vir- 
tuous mistress — ^There's  not  one  letter  I  carry, 
bat  I  run  the  risk  of  kicking,  caneing,  or  pumping, 
nay,  often  hanging — Let  me  see ;  I  have  com- 
mitted three  burglaries  to  get  one  letter  to  her — 
Now,  if  my  master  should  not  get  the  gipsey  at 
last,  I  have  ventured  my  sweet  person  to  a  fair 
purpose — But,  Basta!  here  comes  my  master 
and  his  friend  Mr  Hearty — I  must  hasten  and 
get  our  disguises. 

And  if  dame  Fortune  fails  us  now  to  win  her, 
Ob,  all  ye  gods  above  I  the  devil's  in  her.   [Exit. 

Enter  Rovswell  and  Hearty. 
Hear,  Why  so  melancholy,  captain?  Come, 
Vol.  ni. 


come,  a  man  of  your  gaiety  and  courage  should 
never  take  a  disappointment  so  much  to  heart. 

Rav.  'Sdeath !  to  be  prevented,  when  I  had 
brought  my  design  so  near  perfection  ! 

Hear.  Were  you  less  open  and  daring  in  your 

attempts,  you  might  hope  to  succeed ^The  old 

gentleman,  you  know,  is  cautious  to  a  degree;  his 
daughter  under  a  strict  confinement :  would  you 
use  more  of  the  fox  than  the  lion.  Fortune,  per^ 
haps,  might  throw  an  opportunity  in  your  way — 
But  you  must  have  patience. 

Kov.  Who  can  have  patience  when  danger  is 
so  near  ?  Read  this  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what 
room  there  is  for  patience. 

[Hearty  reads!]  *  To-morrow  will  prevent  all 

*  our  vain  struggles  to  get  to  each  otner — I  am 
'  then  to  be  married  to  my  eternal  aversion !  you 

*  know  the  fop ;  'tis  Cuckoo,  who,  having  a  large 
'  estate,  is  forced  upon  me — but  my  heart  can  be 
'  none '  but  Rovewell's.  Immediately  after  the 
'  receipt  of  this,  meet  Betty  at  the  old  place ; 

*  there  is  yet  one  invention  left ;  if  you  pursue  it 
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^  closely,  joa  may  perhaps  release  her,  who  would 

*  be  your *  Arethusa/ 

Rov,  Yes,  Arethusa,  I  will  release  tliee,  or  die 
in  the  attempt !  Dear  friend,  excuse  my  rude- 
fiess;  you  know  the  reason. 

AIR. 

Ill  face  every  danger' 

To  rescue  my  dear. 
For  fear  is  a  stranger. 

Where  love  is  sincere. 
Repulses  but  fire  us. 

Despair  we  despise. 
If  beauty  inspire  us 

To  pant  for  the  prize.  [Exit, 

Hear,  Well,  go  thy  way,  and  get  her;  for 
thou  deserv'st  her,  o'  my  conscience — How  have 
I  been  deceived  in  this  boy  !  I  find  him  the  very 
reverse  of  what  his  step-mother  represented  him ; 
and  am  now  sensible  it  was  only  her  ill-usage  that 
forced  my  child  away — His  not  having  seen  me 
since  he  was  five  years  old,  renders  me  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him — tJnder  that  pretence  I  have  got 
into  his  aoqueiintance,  and  find  him  all  I  wish-— 
If  this  plot  of  his  fails,  I  believe  my  money  must 
buy  him  the  girl  at  last.  [ExU, 

SCENE  II. — A  chamber  in  Argus's  house, 

Aretousa  sola, 

AIR. 

Are,    See  f  the  radiant  queen  of  night 

Sheds  on  all  her  kindly  beams ; 
Gilds  the  plains  with  cheerful  light, 

And  sparkles  in  the  silver  streams. 
Smiles  adorn  the  face  of  Nature, 

Tasteless  all  things  yet  appear, 
Unto  me  a  hopeless  creature, 

In  the  absence  of  my  dear. 

iPnter  Argus. 

Arg.  Pray,  daughter,  what  lingo  is  that  same 
you  chant  and  sputter  out  at  this  rate  ? 

Are.  English,  sir. 

Arg,  English,  quotha !  adod  I  took  it  to  be 
nonsense. 

Are.  Tis  a  hymn  to  the  moon. 

Arg.  A  hymn  to  the  moon  !  Ill  have  none  of 
vour  hymns  in  my  house — Give  me  the  book, 
housewife. 

Are.  I  hope,  sir,  there  is  no  crime  in  reading  a 
harmless  poem  ? 

Arg.  Give  me  the  book,  I  say  ?  poems,  with  a 
pox  !  what  are  they  good  for,  but  to  blow  up  the 
lire  of  love,  and  make  young  wenches  wanton  ? — 
But  I  have  taken  care  of  you,  mistress !  for  to- 
momvr  you  shall  have  a  nusband  to  stay  your 


stomach,    and  no  less   a  person  than  ''squire 
Cuckoo. 

Are.  You  will  not,  surely,  be  so  cruel  as  to 
marry  me  to  a  man  I  cannot  love  ? 

Arg.  Why,  what  sort  of  a  man  would  you  have, 
Mrs  Mini? 

AIR. 

Are,         Genteel  in  personage, 
Conduct,  and  equipage^ 
Noble  by  heritage. 

Generous  and  free; 
Brave,  not  romantic ; 
Learned,  not  pedantic  } 
Frolic,  not  frantic ; 

This  must  be  he. 
Honour  maintaining. 
Meanness  disdaining. 
Still  entertaining. 

Engaging  and  new. 
Neat,  but  not  finical ; 
Sage,  but  not  cynical ; 
Never  tyrannic^. 

But  ever  true. 

Arg.  Why,  is  not  Mr  Cuckoo  all  this  ?  Adod, 
he*sa  brisk  young  fellow,  and  a  little  feather-bed 
doctrine  will  soon  put  the  captain  out  of  your 
head ;  and,  to  put  you  out  of  his  power,  you  shali 
be  given  over  to  the  squire  to-morrow. 

Are,  Surely,  sir,  you  will  at  least  defer  it  one 
day. 

Arg.  No,  nor  one  hour — To-morrow  morning, 
at  eight  of  the  clock  precisely — In  the  mean  time, 
take  notice,  the  squire's  sister  is  hourly  expected ; 
so,  pray  do  you  be  civil  and  sociable  with  her,  and 
let  me  have  none  of  your  pouts  and  glouts,  as 
you  tender  my  displeasure.  [Exit  Argus. 

Are.  To-morrow  is  short  warning :  but  we  may 
be  too  cunning  foF  you  yet^  old  gentleman. 

Enter  Betty. 

O  Betty  I  welcome  a  thousand  times !  wha( 
news  ?  have  you  seen  the  captain  ? 

Bet.  Yes,  madam ;  and  it  you  were  to  see  him 
in  his  new  rigging,  you'd  split  your  sides  with 
laughing — Such  a  noyden,  such  a  piece  of  coun- 
try stuff,  you  never  set  your  eyes  on  ! — But  the 
petticoats  are  soon  thrown  off;  and  if  good  luck 
attends  us,  you  may  easily  conjure  Miss  Malkin, 
the  squire's  sister,  into  your  own  dear  captain. 

Are.  But  when  will  they  come  ? 

Bet.  Instantly,  madam;  he  only  stays  to  settle 
matters  for  our  escape.  He's  in  deep  consulta- 
tion with  his  privy-counsellor  Robin,  who  is  to 

attend  him  in  the  quality  of  a  country  put 

llicy'U  both  be  here  in  a  moment ;  so  let's  in, 
and  pack  up  the  jewels,  that  we  may  be  ready 
at  once  to  leap  into  the  saddle  of  liberty,  and 
ride  full  speed  to  your  desires.. 
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Art*  Dear  Betty,  Ws  makehaate;  I  think 
crenr  moment  an  age  till  Fm  free  from  this 
bondage, 

AIR. 
When  parents  obstinate  and  cruel  prove, 
And  force  us  to  a  man  we  cannot  love, 
rris  6t  we  disappoint  the  sordid  elves, 
And  wisely  get  us  husbands  for  ourselves. 

Bet.  There  they  are in,  in ! 

[A  knocking  without. 

Anovs  Jrom  above, 

Arg,  You*re  woundy  hasty,  methinks,  to  knock 
mt  that  rate — ^This  is  certainly  some  courtier  come 
to  borrow  money  ;  I  know  it  by  the  saury  rap- 
ping of  the  footman — Who's  at  the  door  ? 

Rob.  Tummos !  [Without  doort, 

Arg,  Tummos !  Who's  Tummos  ?  Who  would 
you  speak  with,  friend  ? 

Rok,  With  young  matter's  vather-in-law,  that 
noon  be,  master  Hardguts, 

Arg,  And  what's  your  business  with  master 
Hardguts? 

Rok  Why,  young  mistress  is  come  out  of  the 
country  to  see  brother's  wife,  that  mun  be,  that's 
all. 

Arg.  Odso,  the  squire's  sister!  I'm  sorry  I 
made  her  wait  so  long.  [£jrt^  hiutily. 

SCENE  III.— il  thamher. 

Argus  tn/ro(fucsng!RovEW£LLui  womdn*s  clothes, 
followed  by  Robin  oi  a  clown. 

Arg,  Save  you,  fair  lady !  you're  welcome  to 
town.  [RoYEWELL  curtteytX  A  very  modest 
maiden,  truly !  How  long  nave  you  been  in 
|0W5  ? 

Bdfb.  Why,  an  hour  and  a  bit  or  so we  just 

put  up  hofbes  at  Kinj^'s  Arms  yonder,  and  staid 
a  crum  to  zee  poor  thmgs  feed,  for  your  London 
ostlers  give  little  enough  to  poor  beasts ;  an'  you 
stood  not  by  'em  ?ourzell,  and  see  'em  fed,  as 
soon  as  your  back4  turned,  adod,  they'll  cheat 
yoa  afore  your  face. 

Arg.  Why,  how  now,  Clodpate  ?  are  you  to 
speak  before  your  mistress,  and  with  your  hat 
on,  too?  Is  that  your  country-breeding? 

Rob.  Why,  an'  'tis  on,  'tis  on,  an'  'tis  ofl^  'tis 
off— what  cares  Tummos  for  your  false-hearted 
London  compliments?  An'  you*d  have  an  answer 
from  young  mistress,  you  mun  look  to  Tummos ; 
for  she's  so  main  bashful,  she  never  speaks  one 
word  hot  her  prayers,  and  thos^n  so  softly  that 
nobody  can  hear  her. 

Arg,  I  like  her  thfe  better  for  that;  silence  is 
a  heavenly  virtue  ip  a  woman,  but  very  rare  to 
be  found  m  this  wicked  place.  Have  you  seen 
yoor  brother,  pretty  lady,  since  you  came  to 
town  ?  [RovEWELL  curt$eys.]  O,  miraculous  mo- 
desty !  would  all  women  were  thus !  Can't  you 
speaky  madam  ?        [Rovswkll  curtteyt  again,] 


Rob,  An'  yon  get  a  word  from  her,  'tis  more 
nor  she  has  spoken  to  us  these  fourscore  and  se- 
ven long  miles;  but  young  mistress  will  prate 
fast  enough,  an'  you  set  her  among  your  women 
volk. 

Arg,  Sa/st  thou  so,  honest  fellow  ?  I'll  send 
her  to  those  that  have  tongue  enough,  I'll  war- 
rant you.    Here,  Betty  I 

Enter  Betty. 

Take  this  young  lady  to  my  daughter;  'tis  squire 
Cuckoo's  sister;  and,  d'ye  hear?  make  much  of 


ye 
-p-Please  to  follow  me^  ma- 


her,  I  charge  you. 

Bet,  Yes,  sir- 
dam. 

Rove,  Now,  you  rogue,  for  a  lie  an  hour  and  a 
half  long,  to  keep  the  old  fellow  in  suspence. 

\ Aside  to  Robin.    Exit  with  Bettv. 

Rob.  Well,  master !  don't  you  think  my  mis- 
tress a  dainty  young  woman  ?  She's  wonderfully 
bemii:ed  in  our  country  for  her  shapes. 

Arg,  Oh,  she's  a  fine  creature,  indeed !  But, 
Where's  the  squire,  honest  friend  ? 

Rob,  Why,  one  cannot  find  a  man  out  in  this 
same  Londonshire,  there  are  so  many  taverns 
and  chockling  housen ;  you  may  as  well  syek  a 
needle  in  a  hay  fardel,  as  they  say'n  i'  the  coun- 
try. I  was  at  squire's  lodging  yonder,  and  there 
was  nobody  but  a  prate-apace  whoreson  of  a 
foot^boy,  and  he  told  me  maister  was  ait  a  chock- 
ling  house,  and  all  the  while  the  vixon  did  no- 
tliing  but  taunt  and  laugh  at  me :  I'cod,  I  could 
have  found  in  my  heart  to  have  gi'n  him  a  good 
whirrit  in  the  chops.  So,  I  went  to  one  chock- 
ling  house,  and  t'other  chockling-house,  till  I 
was  quite  weary ;  and  I  could  see  nothing  but  a 
many  people  supping  hot  suppings,  and  reading 
your  gazing  papers:  we  had  much  ado  to  find 
out  your  worship's  house ;  the  vixon  boys  set 
us  o  thick  side,  and  that  side,  till  we  were  al- 
most quite  lost;  an'  it  were  not  for  an  honest 
fellow  that  knowed  your  worship,  and  set  us  in 
the  right  way. 

Arg.  'Tis  pity  they  should  use  strangers  so ; 
but  as  to  your  young  mistress,  does  she  never 
speak? 

Rob.  Adod,  sir,  nerer  to  a  mon;  why,  slie 
wo'not  speak  to  her  own  father,  she's  so  nuiin 
bashful. 

Arff.  That's  stranse*  indeed!  But  how  does 
my  fnend,  sir  Roger  r  he's  well,  I  hope  ? 

B4)b,  Hearty  still,  sir — ^He  has  arunk  down 
ax  fox-hunters  sin  last  Lammas !  He  holds  his 
old  course  still ;  twenty  pipes  a-day,  a  cup  of 
mum  in  the  momine,  a  tankard  of  ale  at  noon, 
and  three  bottles  or  stingo  at  night.  The  same 
mon  now  he  was  thirty  yeii^  ago ;  and  young 
squire  Yedward  is  just  come  from  varsity ;  lawd, 
he's  mainly  growd  sin  you  saw  him !  he's  a  fine 
proper  tall  gentleman  now ;  why  he's  near  upoi^ 
as  tall  as  you  or  I,  mun. 
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Arg,  Gobd  now,  good  now !  But  woolds't 
drink,  honest  friend. 

Rob,  I  don't  care  an*  I  do,  a  bit  or  so;  for,  to 
say  truth,  Fm  mortal  dry. 

Arg,  Here,  John ! 

Enter  Servant, 

Take  this  honest  fellow  down,  and  make  him 
welcome.  When  your  mistress  is  ready  to  go, 
we'll  call  you. 

Rob,  Ah !  pi*ay,  take  care  and  make  much  of 
me,  for  I  am  a  bitter  honest  fellow,  an'  you  did 
but  know  me.  [Exit  Kobin,  with  servant, 

Arg.  These  country  fellows  are  very  blnnt, 
but  very  honest.  I  would  fain  hear  his  mistress 
talk.  He  said  she  would  iind  her  tongue  when 
she  was  amongst  those  of  her  own  sex.  I'll  go 
listen  for  once,  and  hear  what  the  young  tits 
have  to  say  to  one  another.  [Exit, 

Enter  Rovewxll,  Arethusa,  and  Betty. 

Rove,  Dear  Arethusa,  delay  not  the  time 
thus ;  your  father  will  certainly  come  in  and  sur- 
prise us. 

Bet.  Let  us  make  hay  while  th^  sun  shines, 
madam :  I  long  to  be  out  of  this  prison. 

Are.  So  do  I ;  but  not  on  the  captain's  condi- 
tions, to  be  his  prisoner  for  life. 

Rove.  I  shall  run  mad  if  you  trifle  thus :  name 
your  conciitions ;  I  sign  my  consent  before-hand. 

[Kisses  her. 

Are.  Indeed,  captain,  I    am  afraid  to  trust 

you, 

AIR. 

Cease  to  persuade, 
'  Nor  say  you  love  sincerely ; 
When  you've  betrayed, 
You'll  treat  me  most  severely. 
And  fly  what  once  you  did  pursue. 
Happy  the  fair 

"w  ho  ne'er  believes  yon. 
But  gives  despair. 
Or  else  deceives  you. 

And  learns  inconstancy  from  yon. 

Rove,  Unkind  Arethusa !  I  little  expected  this 
usage  from  you. 

AIR. 

When  did  you  see 

Any  falsehood  in  me. 
That  thus  you  unkindly  suspect  me  ? 

Speak,  speak  your  mind ; 

For  I  fear  you're  inclined. 
In  spite  of  my  tfeth,  to  reject  me. 

If  it  must  be  so. 

To  the  wars  1  will  go. 
Where  danger  my  passion  shall  smother; 

I*d  rfither  perish  there, 


Than  linger  in  deapair. 
Or  see  you  in  the  arms  of  another. 

Enter  Argus,  behind. 

So,  so !  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  they  are  ^ 

gracious  as  can  be  already How  the  young 

tit  smuggles  her !  Adod,  she  kisses  with  a  hearty 
good-will. 

Are.  I  must  confess,  captain,  I  am  half  incli- 
ned to  believe  you.- 

Arg,  Captain  !  how  is  this !  blesa  my  eye- 
sight r  I  know  the  villain  now ;  but  I'll  be  even 
with  him. 

Bet.  Dear  madam,  don't  trifle  so ;  the  parson 
is  at  the  very  next  door,  you'll  be  tacked  toge- 
ther in  an  instant;  and  then  I'll  trust  you  to 
come  back  to  your  cage  again,  if  you  can  do  it 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

Arg,  Here's  a  treacherous  jade  !  bi^t  I'll  do 
your  business  for  you,  Mrs  Jezebel. 

Bet,  Consider,  madam,  what  a  life  you  lead 
here ;  what  a  jealous,  ill-natured,  watchful,  cove- 
tous, barbarous,  old  cuff  of  a  father  you  have  to 
deal  with — What  a  glorious  opportuni^  this  is» 
and  what  a  sad,  sad,  very  sad  thing  it  is,  to  die  a 
maid! 

AIR. 

Would  you  live  a  stale  virgin  for  ever  ? 

Sure  you  are  out  of  your  senses^ 

Or  these  are  pretences ; 
Can  you  part  with  a  j)erson  so  clever  ? 

In  trotii  yoii  are  highly  to  blame. 
And  you,  my  lover,  to  trifle ; 

I  thought' that  a  soldier, 
'    Was  wiser  and  bolder ! 
A  warrior  should  plunder  and  rifle ; 

A  captain  !  Oh,  fie  for  shame ! 

Arg.  If  that  jade  dies  a  maid,  I'll  die  a  mar- 

Bet,  In  short,  madam,  if  you  stay  much  lon- 
ger, you  may  repent  it  every  vein  in  your  heart 
— The  old  hunks  will  undoubtedly  pop  in  upon 
us  and  discover  all,  and  then  we're  undone  Ibr 
ever. 

Arg  You  may  go  to  die  devil  for  ever.  Mrs 
Impudence  ! 

Are,  Well  captain,  if  you  should  deceive  me  ! 

lUrv.  It  1  do,  may  heaven 

Are.  Nay,  no  swearing,  captain,  for  fear  you 
should  prove  like  the  rest  of  your  sex. 

Rov,  How  can  you  doubt  me,  Arethusa,  when 
you  know  how  much  I  love  you? 

Arg.  A  wheedUng  dog !  But  I'll  spoil  his  sport 
anon.  *^  *^ 

Bet.  Come,  come  away,  dear  madam  » I 

bave  the  jewels ;  but  stay,  I'll  go  first,  and  see  if 
*«  «»»^.^  c»ear.  fA  ROUS  mcetVker 

Bet.  Only  do— do— do— down  stairs,  sir. 
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Arg,  And  what  hast  thou  got  there,  child  ? 

Bet,  Nothing  but  pi — pi — pi — pins,  sir. 

Arg.  Here,  give  me  the  pins,  and  do  you  go  to 
hell,  Mrs  Minx !  D'ye  hear  ?  out  of  my  house 
this  moment!  these  are  chamber  jades,  forsooth  ! 
— tO  tempora  /  0  more*  /  what  an  age  is  this ! 
Get  you  in  forsooth;  I'll  talk  with  you  anon. 
[Erit  Arethusa.]  So,  captain,  are  those  your 
reginiiental  clothes  ?  I'll  assure  you  they  become 
Tou  mightily.  If  you  did  but  see  yourself  now, 
how  much  like  a  hero  you  look  !  Ecce  tignum  ! 
Jia,  ha,  ha ! 

B/roe.  Blood  and  fury !  stop  your  grinning,  or 
ni  stretch  your  mouth  with  a  vengeance. 

Arg.  Nay,  nay,  captain  Belswagger,  if  you're 
so  passionate,  'tis  high  time  to  call  aid  and  as- 
sistance :  here,  Riclmrd,  Thomas,  John !  help  me 
to  lay  hold  on  this  fellow ;  you  have  no  sword 
now,  captain ;  no  sword,  d'ye  mark  me  ? 

Enter  Servants  and  Robin. 

jRop.  But  I  have  a  pistol,  sir,  at  youifservice. 

[Pulli  out  a  pittoL 

Arg.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! 

Aove.  And  Fll  unload  it  in  your  breast,  if  you 
stir  one  step  after  me. 

Arg,  A  oloody-minded  dog !  But  lay  hold  on 
that  rogue  there,  that  country-cheat. 


Rob.  See  here,  gentlemen,  are  two  little  bull- 
dogs of  the  samd  breed  {Preienting  two  pistols,) 

they  are  wonderful  scourers  of  the  brain ; so 

that,  if  you  offer  to  molest  or  follow  mo  you 
understand  me,  gentlemen  ?  you  understand  me  ? 

1  Ser.  Yes,  yes ;  we  understand  you,  with  a 
pox ! 

2  Ser,  The  devil  go  with  them,  I  sav! 

Arg,  Ay,  ay;  good-bye  to  you,  in  the  devil's 
name. — A  terrible  dog !— what  a  fright  he  has 
put  me  in ! — ^I  shan't  be  myself  this  month.  And 
you,  ye  cowardly  rascals !  to  stand  by  and  see  my 
life  in  danger ;  get  out,  ye  slaves !  out  of  my 
house,  I  say  !— I'll  put  an  end  to  all  this;  for 
I'll  not  have  a  servant  in  the  house. — I'll  carry 
all  the  keys  in  my  pocket,  and  never  sleep  more. 
What  a  murdering  son  of  a  whore  is  this  !  But 
I'll  prevent  him ;  for  to-morrow  she  shall  be 
married  certainly,  and  then  my  furious  gentle- 
man can  have  no  hopes  left. A  Jezabel,  to 

have  a  red-coat  without  any  money  ! — ^Had  he 
but  money — ^if  he  wanted  sense,  manners^  or  even 
manhood  itself,  it  mattered  not  a  pin ; — but  to 
want  money  is  the  devil !  Well,  I'll  secure  her 
under  lock  and  key  till  to-morrow ;  and  if  her 
husband  can't  keep  her  from  captain-hunting, 
e'en  let  her  bring  him  a  fresh  pair  of  horns  every 
time  she  goes  out  upon  the  chase.  [Exit, 


ACT   n. 


SCENE  L—A  Chamber. 


Arethusa  discovered  sitting  melancholy  on  a 

couch, 

AIR. 

0  leave  me  to  complain 
My  loss  of  liberty  ! 

1  never  more  shall  see  my  swain. 
Nor  ever  more  be  free. 

O  cruel,  cruel  Fate ! 

What  joy  can  I  receive. 
When  in  the  arms  of  one  I  hate, 

I'm  doomed,  alas,  tp  live  ? 
Ye  pitying  powers  above. 

That  see  my  soul's  dismay. 
Or  bring  me  back  the  man  I  love^ 

Or  take  my  life  away. 

Enter  Arous. 

Arg,  So,  lady !  you're  welcome  home ! — See 
how  the  pretty  turtle  sits  moaning  the  loss  of  her 
mate ! — What !  not  a  word,  Thusy  ?  not  a  word, 
child  ?  Come,  come ;  don't  be  in  the  dumps  now, 
and  I'll  fetch  the  captain,  or  the  'squire's  sister : 
perhaps  they  may  make  it  prattle  a  bit  ■  Ah, 

ungracious  girl !  Is  all  my  care  come  to  this  ?  Is 
this  the  gratitude  you  show  your  uncle's  itiemory, 
to  throw  away  what  he  had  bustled  so  hard  for. 


at  so  nuid  a  rate  ?  Did  he  leave  you  12,0001. 
think  you,  to  make  you  no  better  than  a  soldier's 
trull?  to  follow  a  camp  ?  to  carry  a  knap- 
sack? This  is  what  youd  have,  mistress,  is  it 
not? 

Are.  This,  and  ten  thousand  times  worse, 
were  better  with  the  man  I  love,  than  to  be 
chained  to  the  nauseous  embraces  of  one  I 
hate. 

Arg,  A  very  dutiful  lady,  indeed  !  I'll  make 
you  sing  another  song  ^o^norrow ;  and,  till  then, 

I'll  leave  you  tn  salva  custodia,  to  consider. 

B'ye,  Thusy ! 

Are.  How  barbarous  i^  the  covetousness  and 
caution  of  ill-natured  parents  !  They  toil  for 
estates  with  a  view  to  make  posterity  happy ;  and 
then,  by  a  mistaken  prudence,  they  match  us  to 
our  aversion.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  suffer 
tamely,  however. — They  shall  see,  though  my 
body's  weak,  my  resolution's  strong ;  and  I  may 
yet  find  spirit  enough  to  plague  them. 

AIR. 

Sooner  than  ni  my  love  for^o. 

And  lose  the  man  I  ()rize, 
I'll  bravely  combat  every  woe. 

Or  fall  a  sacrifice. 
Nor  bolts  nor  bars  shall  me  controul, 

I  death  and  danger  dare ; 


so 
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Restraint  bat  fires  the  active  soul, 

And  urges  fierce  despair. 
The  window  now  shall  be  my  sate, 

rU  either  fall  or  fly ; 
Before  Vi\  live  with  him  I  hate, 

For  him  I  love  Til  die.  [Adieu. 

SCENE^n.— I%e  Street. 
Hearty  and  Rovewell  meeting. 

Rat.  So,  mv  dear  friend,  here  already? 

This  is  very  kind. 

Hear.  Sure,  captain,  this  lady  must  have 
some  extraordinary  merit  for  whom  you  (inder- 
take  such  difficulties !  What  are  her  particular 
charms  besides  her  money  ? 

Rove.  rU  tell  you,  sir. 

r 

AIR. — The  words  hy  another  hand. 

Without  affectation,  gay,  youthful,  and  pretty ; 
Without  pride  or  meanness,  familiar  and  witty ; 
Without    forms,    obliging,    good-natured,   and 

free; 
Without  art,  as  lovely  as  lovely  can  be. 
She  acts  what  she  tlunks,  and  she  thinks  what 

she  says. 
Regardless  alike  both  of  censure  and  praise ; 
Her  thoughts,  and  her  words,  and  her  actions 

are  such, 
That  none  can  admire  them,  or  praise  her,  too 

much. 


Hear.   Well,  success  attend  you  ! 


fYou 


know  where  to  find  me  when  there's  occasion. 


[ExU. 


Enter  Bot. 


Boi/.  Sir,  sir !  I  want  to  speak  with  you. 

Rove.  Is  your  mistress  locked  up,  say  you  ? 

Boy.  Yes,  sir,  and  Betty's  turned  away,  and 
all  the  men-servants;  and  there's  no  living  soul 
in  the  house  but  our  old  cook-maid,  and  I,  and 
my  master,  and  Mrs  Thusy ;  and  she  cries,  and 
cries  her  eyes  out  almost. 

Rove,  d  the  tormenting  news !  But  if  the  gar- 
rison is  so  weak,  the  castle  may  be  the  sooner 
stormed.    How  did  you  get  out  f 

Boy.  Through  the  kitchen-window,  sir. 

Rove,  Show  me  the  window  presently. 

Boy.  Alack-a-day,  it  won't  do,'  sir !  That  plot 
won't  take ! 

Rove.  Why,  sirrah  ? 

Boy.  You  are  something  too  big,  sir. 

Rove.  I'll  try  that,  however. 

Boy.  ludeed,  sir,  you  can't  get  your  leg  in ;  but 
I  could  put  you  in  a  way. 

Rove.  How,  dear  boy  ! 

Boy.  I  can  lend  you  the  key  of  Mrs  Thusy's 
chamber If  you  can  contrive  to  get  into  the 


house ^But  you  most  be  sure  to  let  my  mis- 
tress out 

Rove.  How  cottldst  thou  get  it !  This  is  almost 
a  miracle. 

Boy.  I  picked  it  oat  of  my  master's  coat- 
pocket  this  morning  sir,  as  I  was  a-bnishing 
nim. 

Rove.  That's  my  boy  !|There's  money  for  you: 
this  child  will  come  to  «x>d  in  tune. 

Boy.  My  master  willmiss  me,  sir,  I  must  go; 
but  I  wish  you  good  luck.  [Eiit» 

AIR. 

AaETHU84,  at  the  wnndom  ahove, 

A  dialogue  between  her  and  Rovewell. 

Rove.  Make  haste  and  away,  my  only  dear ; 

Make  haste,  and  away,  away ! 
For  all  at  the  gate. 
Your  true  lover  does  wait. 

And  I  prithee  make  no  delay. 
Are.  O  how  shall  I  steal  away,  my  love  ? 

O  how  shall  I  steal  away  ? 
My  daddy  is  near. 
And  I  dare  not  for  fear ; 

Pray,  come  then  another  day. 
Rov.  O  this  is  the  only  day,  my  life ! 

O  this  is  the  only  day  ! 
ni  draw  him  aside, 
While  you  throw  the  gates  wide, 

And  then  you  may  steal  away. 
Are.  Then,  prithee  make  no  delay,  my  (|ear ; 

Then,  prithee  make  no  delay : 
We'll  serve  him  a  trick ; 
For  I'll  slip  in  the  nick. 

And  with  my  true  love  away. 

Chorus. 

O  Cupid,  befriend  a  loving  pair  ! 
O  Cupid,  befriend  us,  we  pray ! 
May  our  stratagems  take. 
For  thine  own  sweet  sake ; 
V    And,  Amen  !  let  all  true  lovers  say. 

[Abethusa  withdrawt. 

Enter  Robin  om  a  lawyer,  and  soldiers. 

Rov.  So,  my  hearts  of  oaks,  are  you  all  ready  i 

Sold.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 

Rove.  You  know  your  cue  then to  your 

post. 

[Tkey  retire  to  a  comer  of  the  stage;   he 
knocks  smartly  at  the  door. 

Rob.  What,  are  you  all  asleep,  or  dead  in  the 
house,  that  you  can't  hear  ? 

[Argus,  holding  the  door  in  his  hand. 

Arg.  Sir,  you  are  very  hasty,  methinks 

Rob.  Sir,  my  business  requires  haste. 

Are.  Sir,  you  had  better  make  haste  about  it^ 
for  I  know  no  business  you  have  here. 


Cabey.] 
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Rob.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  you  on  an 
aflEur  of  consequence. 

Arg.  Sir,  I  don't  love  talking;  I  know  you 
not,  and  consequently  can  have  no  affiurs  with 
you. 

Rob.  Sir,  not  know  me  ! 

Arg.  Sir,  'tis  enou^  for  me  to  know  myself. 

Rob,  A  damned  thwarting  old  dog  this  same  ! 
lAtideA  Sir,  I  live  but  just  m  the  next  street. 

[To  him. 

Arg.  Sir!  if  you  lived  at  Jamaica,  'tis  the 
tame  thing  to  me. 

Rob,  [AmU.']  I  find  coaxing  won't  do.  I  must 
change  my  note,  or  I  shall  never  unkennel  this 

old  foi [To  him.]  Well,  Mr  Argus,  there's 

no  harm  done,  so  take  your  leave  of  SOOOl.    You 
have  enough  of  your  own  already.  [Going. 

Arg.  How !  3000. !  I  must  inquire  into  this. 
{Aside.]  Sir,  a  word  with  you. 

Rob.  Sir !  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.  I 
took  you  to  be  a  prudent  person,  tliat  knew  the 
worth  of  money,  and  how  to  improve  it ;  but,  I 
find  I'm  deceived. 

Arg,  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  my  rudeness ; 
but,  you  know,  a  man  cannot  be  too  cautious. 

Rob*  Sir,  that's  true ;  and,  therefore,  I  excuse 
TOa;  but  I'd  take  such  treatment  from  no  man 
in  England  besides  yourself. 

Arg.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon;  but,  to  the  bu- 
siness. 

Rob,  Why,  thus  it  is;  a  spendthrift  young  fel- 
low.  is  galloping  through  a  plentiful  fortune :  I 
have  lent  20001.  upon  it  already ;  and,  if  you'll 
advance  an  equivalent,  we'll  foreclose  the  whole 
estate,  and  share  it  between  us ;  for,  I  know,  he 
can  never  redeem  it 

Arg,  A  very  judicious  man ;  I'm  sorry  I  af- 
fronted him.  [Aside.]  But  how  is  this  to  be 
done  ? 

Rob.  Very  easily,  sir.< — A  word  in  your  ear; 
a  little  more  this  way. 

^Draws  him  aside ;  the  soldiers  get  between 
him  and  the  door.] 

Arg.  But  the  title,  sir,  the  title? 

Jto6.  Do  you  doubt  my  veracity  ? 

Arg,  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  bat  one  cannot  be 
too  sure. 

Rob,  That's  very  true,  sir ;  and,  therefore,  I'll 
■take  sure  of  you,  now. I  have  you. 

[Robin  trips  up  his  heels ;  the  soldiers  blind" 

/old  and  gag  him,  and  stand  over  him^ 

»Ai/rRov£WELL  carries  Arethusa  off"; 

after  which,  they  leafoe  him,  he  making 

a  great  noise. 

Enter  Mob. 

AIL  What's  the  matter,  what's  the  matter  ? 

[They  ungag  him,  SfC. 
Arg.  O  neighbours!  I'm  robbed  and  murdered, 
ruined,  and  undone  for  ever. 

1  Mob.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  master  ? 
Arg.  There  s  a  whole  legion  ef  thieves  in  my 


house ;  they  gagged  and  blindfolded  me,  and  of- 
fered forty  naked  swords  at  my  breast 1  beg 

of  you  to  assist  me,  or  they'll  strip  the  house  in 
a  minute. 

2  Mob.  Forty  drawn  swords,  say  you,  sir? 
Arg.   Ay ;   and  more,   I  think,  on  my  con- 
science. 

8  Mob.  Then,  look  you,  sir,  Fm  a  married 
man,  and  have  a  large  hunilv ;  I  would  not  ven- 
ture amongst  such  a  parcel  of  blood-thirsty  rogues 
for  the  world ;  but,  if  you  please,  I'll  run  and 
call  a  constable. 

All.  Ay,  ay ;  call  a  constable,  call  a  constable  ! 

Arg.  1  sliaii't  have  a  penny  left,  if  we  stay  for 

a  constable 1  am  but  one  man ;  and,  as  old 

as  I  am,  I'll  lead  the  way,  if  youll  follow  roe. 

[Exit  Arc. 

AIL  Ay,  ay,  in,  in ;  follow,  follow ;  huzza ! 

1  Mob.  Prithee,  Jack,  do  you  go  in,  if  you 
come  tu  that. 

4  Mob.  I  go  in  !  what  should  I  go  in  for  ?  I 
have  lost  nothing. 

Worn.  What !  nobody  to  help  the  poor  old  gen- 
tleman? odds  bobs !  if  I  was  a  man,  I'd  follow 
him  myself. 

3  Mob.  Why  don't  you,  then?  What  occa- 
sionableness  Imve  I  to  be  killed  for  him  or  you 
either? 

Enter  Robin,  as  constable. 

All.  Here's  Mr  ConstaUe,  here's  Mr  Consta- 
ble ! 

Rob,  Silence,  in  the  king's  name  ! 

AIL  Ay,  silence,  silence. 

Rob.  What's  the  meaning  of  this  riot  ?  Wha 
makes  all  this  disturbance  ? 

1  Mob.  ril  tell  you,  Mr  Constable. 

8  Mob.  An't  please  your  worship,  let  me 
speak. 

Rob.  Ay ;  this  man  talks  like  a  man  of  parts 
— What's  the  matter,  friend  ? 

8  Mob.  An't  please  your  noble  worship's  ho- 
nour and  glory,  we  are  his  majesty's  liege  sub- 
jects, and  were  terrified  out  of  our  habitations 
and  dwelliug-places,  by  a  cry  from  abroad;  which 
your  noble  worship  must  understand  was  occa- 
sionable  by  the  gentleman  of  this  house,  who  was 
so  unfortunable  as  to  be  killed  by  thieves,  who 
are  now  in  his  house  to  the  numberation  of  above 
forty,  an't  please  your  worship,  all  completely 
armed  with  powder  and  ball,  oack-swords,  pis- 
tols, bayonets,  and  blunderbusses  f 

Rob.  But  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ? 

3  Mob.  Why,  an  please  your  worship,  know- 
ing your  noble  honour  to  be  the  king's  majesty's 
noble  officer  of  the  peace,  we  thought  'twas  best 
your  honour  should  come  and  terrify  these  rogues 
away  with  your  noble  authority. 

nob.  Well  said ;  very  well  said,  indeed  ! 

Gentlemen,  I  am  the  king's  officer,  and  I  com- 
mand you,  in  the  king's  name,  to  aid  and  assist 
me  to  call  those  rogues  out  of  the  house — Who's 
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within  there?  I  diarge  you  come  out,  in  the 
king's  name,  and  submit  yourselves  to  our  royal 
authority. 

3  Mob.  This  is  the  gentleman  that  was  killed, 
an't  please  your  worship. 

Enter  Argus. 

Arg,  O  neighbours  !  Fm  ruined  and  undone  for 
ever !  They  have  taken  away  all  that's  dear  to 
me  in  the  world. 

1  Mob,  That's  his  money ;  'tis  a  sad  covetous 
dog. 

Rob.  Why,  what's  the  matter?  What  have 
they  done  ? 

•^^g-  O,  they  have  taken  my  child  from  me, 
my  Thusv ! 

Rob.  Cood  lack ! 

S  Mob.  Marry  come  up,  what  valuation  can 
she  be  ?        But,  have  they  taken  nothing  else  ? 

Arg,  Would  they  had  stript  my  house  of  every 
pennyworth,  so  they  had  left  my  child  ! 

1  Mob.  That's  a  lie,  I  believe ;  for  he  loves 
his  money  more  than  his  soul,  and  would  sooner 
part  with  that  than  a  groat. 

Arg.  This  is  the  captain's  doings,  but  I'll  have 
him  hanged. 

Rob.  But  where  are  the  thieves  ? 

Arg.  Gone,  gone,  beyond  all  hopes  of  pur? 
suit 

2  Mob,  What !  are  they  gone  ?  Then^  come 
neighbours,  let  us  go  in,  and  kill  every  mother's 
child  of  them. 

Rob.  Hold ;  I  charge  you  to  commit  no  mur- 
der ;  follow  me,  and  we'll  apprehend  them. 

Arg,  Go,  villains,  cowaras,  scoundrels,  or  I 
shall  suspect  you  are  the  thieves  that  mean  to  rob 
me  of  what  is  yet  left.  How  brave  you  are,  now 
all  the  danger's  over !  Ob,  sirrah,  you  dog  ! 
[Looking  at  Robin.]  you  are  that  rogue,  Robin, 

I.    Sei 
him ! 


the  captain's  man.    Seize  him,  neighbours,  seize 


Rob,  [Aside,]  I  don't  care  what  you  do,  for 
the  Job's  over ;  I  see  my  master  a-coming. 

Arg,-  Why  don't  you  seize  him,  I  say  ? 

Mob.  Not  we ;  we  have  lost  too  much  time 
about  an  old  fool  already. 

2  Mob,  Ay ;  the  next  time  you're  bound  and 
gagged,  vou  shall  lie  and  be  damned  for  me  ! 

8  Mob.  Ay,  and  me,  too;  come  along,  neigh- 
bours, come  along.  [Exeunt  Mob, 

Enter  Rovewell,    Hearty,  Arethusa,   and 

Betty. 

Arg,  Bless  me!  who  have  we  got  here?  O 
Thusy !  Thusy !  I  had  rather  never  have  seen 
thee  again,  than  have  found  you  in  such  com- 
pany. 


Are,  Sir,  I  hope  my  husband's  company  is  not 
criminal ! 

Arg,  Your  husband  !  who's  your  husband, 
housewife?  that  scoundrel  ?  Captain — Out  of  my 

sight,  thou  ungracious  wretch  ! I'll  go  make 

my  will  this  instant— ^and  you,  you  villain  !  how 
dare  you  look  me  in  the  face  after  all  this?— — 
I'll  have  you  hanged,  sirrah  !  I  will  so. 

Hear,  O  fie,  brother  Argus !  moderate  your 
passion.  It  ill  becomes  the  friendship  you  owe 
Ned  Worthy,  to  vilify  and  afiront  his  only  child, 
and  for  no  other  crime  than  improving  that  friend- 
ship which  has  ever  been  between  us. 

Arg,  Ha !  my  dear  friend  alive  !  I  heard  thou 
wen  dead  in  the  Indies — And  is  that  thy  son  ?  and 
my  godson,  too,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  r 

Hear,  The  very  same — the  last  and  best  re- 
mains of  our  family ;  forced  by  my  wife's  cruelty,- 
and  my  absence,  to  the  army.  My  wife  is  since 
dead,  and  the  son  she  had  by  her  former  hus- 
band, whom  she  intended  to  heir  my  estate ;  but 
fortune  guided  me  by  chance  to  my  dear  boy, 
who,  after  twenty  years  absence,  aiid  changing 
my  name,  knew  me  not,  till  I  just  now  discovered 
myself  to  bim  and  your  fair  daughter,  whom  I 
will  make  him  deserve  by  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
which  I  brought  from  India,  besides  what  real 
estate  I  may  leave  at  my  death. 

Arg.  And  to  match  that,  old  boy,  my  daughter 
shall  have  every  penny  of  mine,  besides  her  un- 
cle's legacy ^Ah !   you  young  rogue,    had  I 

known  you,  I  would  not  have  used  you  so  rough- 
ly ! However,  since  you  have  won  my  girl  so 

bravely,  take  her,  and  welcome But  you  must 

excuse  all  faults the  old  man  meant  all  for 

the  best ;  you  must  not  be  angry. 

Rov.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  beg 
your  pardon  for  the  many  disquiets  we  have  given 
you ;  and,  with  your  pardon,  we  crave  your  bless- 
ing. [Thei/  kneel. 

Arg.  You  have  it,  children,  with  all  my  heart. 
Adod,  I  am  so  transported,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  walk  or  fly  ! 

Are.  May  your  joy  be  everlasting ! 

RovEWELL  and  Arethusa,  embracing. 
DUETTO. 

Thus  fondly  caressing. 

My  idol,  my  treasure. 
How  great  is  the  blessing ! 

How  sweet  is  the  pleasure ! 
With  joy  I  behold  thee. 

And  doat  on  thy  charms ; 
Thus  while  I  enfold  thee, 

Fve  heaven  in  my  arms. 

[Exeunt  omnt$. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

SiE  John  Lovzrule,  an  hontit  country  gentle' 
manf  beloved  far  hi$  h09fitaUty. 

Cook. 

JoOTMAjr, 
COACHMAN] 

JoBSON,  a  pialm-singing  cobkr^  tenant  to  Sib 
John. 

DOCTOB. 


iertantt  to  Sib  John. 


WOMEN. 

Ladt  LovEBULEy  wife  to  Sib  John,  a  proud, 
canting,  brawUngf  fanatical  threw, 

tecE. !  ^'^- 

Nell,  Jobson's  wifCf  an  innocent  country  girU 
Tenantiy  teroantt. 


Scen^^A  country  village. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— 7^e  cobkr^t  houte. 

Jobson  and  Nell. 

NeU,  Pbithee,  good  Jobson,  stay  with  me 
to-night,  aod  for  once  make  merry  at  home. 

Job.  Peace,  peace,  you  jade,  and  go  spin;  for, 
if  I  lack  any  thread  for  my  stitching,  I  will  pu- 
nish you  by  virtue  of  my  sovereign  authority. 

^elL  Ay,  marry,  no  doubt  of  that ;  whilst  you 
take  your  swing  at  the  alehouse,  spend  your  sub- 
stance, get  drunk  as  a  beast,  then  come  home 
like  a  sol,  and  use  one  like  a  dog. 

Job.  Nounz !  do  you  prate  ?  Why,  how  now, 
brazen-face,  do  you  speak  ill  of  the  government  ?  ^ 

Vol.  ni. 


Don't  you  know,  hussjTt  ^^  I  ^m  king  in  my 
own  house,  and  that  this  b  treason  ag^iMut  aiy 
majesty  ? 

Neil.  Did  ever  one  hear  such  stuff!  But,  I 
pray  you  now,  Jobson,  don't  go  to  the  alehouse 
to-night! 

Jw.  Well,  ni  humour  you  for  once ;  butdon^ 
grow  saucy  upon*t ;  for  I  am  invited  by  sir  John 
Loverule*s  butler,  and  am  to  be  princely  drunk 
with  punch,  at  the  hall  place ;  we  shall  have  a 
bowl  large  enough  to  swim  in. 

NeU.  But  they  cay,  husband,  the  new  lady  will  not 
suffer  a  stranger  to  enter  her  doors ;  she  grudges 
even  a  draught  of  small  beer  to  her  own  servants^; 
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and  several  of  the  tenants  have  come  home  with 
broken  heads  from  her  ladyships  own  hands,  only 
for  smelhng  strong  beer  in  the  house. 

Job.  A  pux  on  her  for  a  fanatical  jade !  she 
has  almost  distracted  the  good  knight :  But  she's 
now  abroad,  feasting  with  her  relations,  and  will 
scarce  come  home  to-night;  and  we  are  to  have 
much  drink,  a  fiddle,  and  merry  gambols ! 

Nell,  O  dear  husband  !  let  me  go  with  you ; 
we'll  be  as  merry  as  the  night's  long ! 

Job,  Why,  how  now,  you  bold  baggage  !  would 
you  be  carried  to  a  company  of  smooth-faced, 
eating,  drinking,  lazy  serving-men?  no,  no^  you 
jade,  I'll  not  be  a  cuckold. 

Nell.  I'm  sure  they  would  make  me  welcome; 
you  promised  I  should  see  the  house,  and  the  fa- 
mily has  not  been  here  before,  since  you  married 
and  brought  me  home. 

Job.  Why,  thou  most  audacious  strumpet,  dar'st 
thou  dispute  with  me,  thy  lord  and  master  ?  Get 
)n  and  spin,  or  else  my  strap  shall  wind  about 
thy  ribs  most  confoundedly.  • 

AIR.— TAc  Twitcher. 

He  that  has  the  best  wife. 

She's  the  plague  of  his  life ; 
But  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel, 

Let  him  cut  her  off  short 

Of  her  meat  and  her  sport, 
And  ten  times  a  day  hoop  her  barrel,  brave  boys ! 
And  ten  times  a  day  hoop  her  barrel. 

.Nell.  .Well,  we  poor  women  must  always  be 
slaves,  and  never  have  any  joy ;  but  you  men 
run  and  ramble  at  your  pleasure. 

Job.  Why,  you  most  pestilent  baggage,  ^^ill  you 
be  hooped  ?  Be  gone. 

NelL  I  must  obey.  \^Going. 

Job.  Stay !  now  I  think  on't,  here^s  sixpence 
for  you ;  get  ale  and  apples,  stretch  and  puff  thy- 
self up  with  lambVwooI,  rejoice  and  revel  by  thy- 
self, be  drunk,  and  wallow  in  tliy  own  sty,  like  a 
grumbling  sow  as  thou  art.  . 

He  that  has  the  best  wife, 

She's  the  plague  of  his  life,  J^c.        [Rreunt. 

SCENE  II.— Sir  John's  house. 

BuTLERy  Cook,   Footman,  Coachman,  Lucy, 

Lettice,  <5rc. 

But.  I  would  the  blind  fiddler  and  our  dancing 
neighbours  were  here,  that  we  mi«;ht  rejoice  a 
little,  while  our  termagant  lady  is  abroad ;  I  have 
made  a  most  sovereign  bowl  of  punch. 

Lucy.  We  had  need  rejoice  sometimes,  for 
our  deviliyh  new  lady  will  never  suffer  it  In  her 
hearing. 

But,  1  will  maintain^  there  is  more  mirth  in  a 


galley,  than  in  our  family ;  Our  master,  indeed, 
IS  the  worthiest  gentleman— —nothing  but  sweet- 
ness and  liberality. 

Foot.  But  here's  a  house  turned  topsy-turvy, 
from  heaven  to  hell,  since  she  came  hither. 

Lucy,  His  former  lady  was  all  virtue  and  mild- 
ness. 

But.  Ay,  rest  her  soul,  she  was  so ;  but  this 
is  inspired  with  a  legion  of  devils,  who  make  her 
lay  about  her  Hke  a  fury. 

Lucy.  I  am  sure  I  always  feel  her  in  my  bones: 
if  her  complexion  don't  please  her,  or  she  looks 
yellow  in  a  morning,  I  am  sure  to  look  black  and 
blue  for  it  before  night. 

Cook,  Pox  on  her !  I  dare  not  come  within  her 
reach.  I  have  some  six  broken  heads  already, 
A  lady,  quotha !  a  she-bear  is  a  civiler  animal. 

Foot.  Heaven  help  my  poor  master  !  this  de- 
vilish termagant  scolding  woman  will  be  the  death 
of  him ;  I  never  saw  a  man  so  altered  all  the  days 
of  my  life. 

Cook.  There's  a  perpetual  motion  in  that  tongue 
of  hers,  and  a  damned  shrill  pipe,  enough  to 
break  the  drum  of  a  man's  ear. 

Enter  blind  Fiddler,  Jodson,  and  neighbours. 

But.  Welcome,  welcome  all ;  this  is  our  wish ! 
Honest  old  acquaintance,  goodman  Jobson  !  how 
dost  thou  ? 

Job,  By  my  troth,  I  am  always  sharp  set  to- 
wards punch,  and  am  now  come  with  a  firm  re- 
solution, though  but  a  poor  cobler,  to  be  as  rich- 
ly drunk  a^  a  lord.  I  am  a  true  English  heart, 
and  look  upon  drunkenness  as  the  best  part  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

But.  Come,  Jobson,  we'll  bring  out  our  bowl 
of  punch  ill  solemn  procession  ;  and  then  for  a 
song  to  crown  our  happiness. 

[They  all  go  out,  and  return  with  a  bowl  of 
punch.] 

AIR. — Charles  of  Sweden, 

Come  jolly  Bacchus,  god  of  wine. 

Crown  this  night  with  pleasure ; 
Let  none  at  cares  of  life  repine. 

To  destroy  our  pleasure  : 
Fill  up  the  mighty  sparkling  bowl. 
That  every  true  and  loval  soul 
May  drink  and  sing  without  controul. 

To  support  our  pleasure. 

Thus,  mighty  Bacchus,  shalt  thou  be 

Guardian  of  our  pleasure ; 
That,  under  thy  protection,  we 

May  enjoy  new  pleasure. 
And  as  the  hours  glide  away. 
We'll,  in  thy  name,  invoke  their  stay. 
And  sing  thy  praises,  that  we  may 

Live  and  die  with  pleasure. 
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But,  The  king  and  die  royal  family,  in  a  brim- 

AIR. 

Here's  a  good  health  to  the  king, 
And  send  him  a  prosperous  reign ; 

0*er  hills  and  high  mountains, 

WeMl  drink  dry  the  fountains, 
Until  the  sun  rises  again,  brave  boys ! 
Until  the  sun  rises  again. 

Then,  here's  to  thee,  my  boy  boon, 
And  here's  to  thee,  my  boy  boon ; 

As  we've  tarried  all  day 

For  to  drinlc  down  the  sun, 
So  we'll  tarry  and  drink  down  the  moon,  brave 

bovs ! 
So  we'll  tarry  and  dridk  down  the  moon. 

Omnet,  Huzza! 

Enter  Sir  John,  and  Lady. 

'Lady.  O  Heaven  and  earth  !  What's  here  with- 
in my  doors?  Is  hell  broke  loose?  What  troops 
of  fiends  are  here  ?  Sirrah,  you  impudent  rascal, 
speak! 

Sir  John.  For  shame,  my  dear ! As  this  is 

a  time  of  mirth  and  jollity,  it  has  always-  been 
the  custom  of  my  house,  to  give  my  servants  li- 
berty in  this  season,  and  to  treat  my  country 
neighbours,  that  with  innocent  spurts*  they  may 
divert  themselves. 

Loify,  I  say,  meddle  with  your  own  afiairs ;  I 
will  govern  my  own  house,  without  your  putting 
in  an  oar.  Shall  I  ask  leave  to  correct  my  own 
servants? 

Sir  John.  I  thought,  madam,  this  had  been 
my  house,  and  tliese  my  tenants  and  servants. 

Lady.  Did  I  bring  a  fortune,  to  be  thus  abused, 
and  snubbed  before  people  ?  Do  you  call  my  au- 
thority in  question,  ungrateful  man  ?  Look  you 
to  your  dogs  and  horses  abroad,  but  it  shall  be 
my  province  to  govern  here ;  nor  will  I  be  con- 
trouled  by  e'er  a  hunting,  hawking  knighc  in 
Christendom. 

AIR. — Set  6y  Ma  Seedo. 

Sir  John.  Ye  gods !  you  gave  to  me  a  wife, 

Out  of  your  grace  and  favour. 
To  be  the  comfort  of  my  life. 

And  I  was  glad  to  have  her : 
But  if  your  Providence  Divine, 

For  greater  bliss  design  her, 
To  obey  your  wills  at  any  time 

I  am  ready  to  resign  her. 

This  it  is  to  be  married  to  a  continual  tempest. 
Strife  and  noise,  canting  and  hypocrisy,  are  eter- 
nally afloat. — 'Tis  impiossibie  to  bear  it  lon^. 
£ady.  Ye  filthy  scoundrels^  and  odious  jades ! 
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I'll  teach  you  to  junket  thus,  and  steal  ray  provi- 
sions; I  shall  be  devoured  at  this  rate. 

But.  1  thought,  madam,  we  might  be  merry 
once  upon  a  lioliday. 

Lady.  Holiday,  you  popish  cur !  Is  one  day 
more  iioly  than  another  ?  and  if  it  be,  you'll  be 
sure  to  get  drunk  upon  it,  you  rogue !  \^Beat$  him.^ 
You  minx,  yon  impudent  dirt,  are  you  jii^gin^  it 
after  an  abominable  fiddle?  all  dancing  is  whonshy 
hussy  !  [^^w^*  her  by  the  ears, 

Lucy.  O  lud  !  she  has  pulled  off  both  my  ears. 

Sir  John.  Pray,  madam,  consider  your  sex  and 
quality !  I  blush  for  your  behaviour. 

Lady.  Consider  your  incapacity ;  you  shall  not 
instruct  me.  Who  are  you,  thus  muffled  ?  you 
buzzard  !    [She  beati  them  all;  Jobson  steals  by. 

Job.  I  am  an  honest,  plain,  psalm-singing  cob« 
bier,  madam  ;  if  your  ladyship  would  but  go  to 
church,  you  might  hear  me  above  all  the  rest 
there. 

Lady.  Til  try  thy  voice  here  first,  villain  ! 

[Strikes  him; 

Job,  Nonnz !  what  a  pox,  what  a  devil  aib 
you? 

Lady.  O  profane  wretch !  wicked  varlet ! 

Sir  John.  For  shame  !  your  behaviour  is  mon* 
strous ! 

Lady.  Was  ever  poor  lady  so  miserable  in  a 
brutish  husband  as  I  am  ?  I,  that  am  so  pious,  and 
so.  religious  a  woman  ! 

Job.  [Sings."]  He  that  has  the  best  wife. 
She's  the  plague  of  his  life. 
But  for  her  that  will  scold  and  will  quarrel — 

[Eitit  Job. 

Lady.  O  rogue,  scoundrel,  villain  ! 

Sir  John.  Remember  modesty. 

iMdy.  I'll  rout  you  all  with  a  vengeance;  111 
spoil  your  squeaking  treble. 

[Beats  the  fiddle  about  the  blind  man's  head. 

Fid,  O  murder,  murder !  I  am  a  dark  man ; 
which  way  shall  I  get  hence  ?  Oh  Heaven  !  she 
has  broke  my  fiddle,  and  undone  me  and  my  wife 
and  children. 

Sir  John.  Here,  poor  fellow !  take  your  staft* 
and  be  gone :  There's  money  to  buy  vou  two  such; 
that's  your  way.  [Esit  fiddler. 

Lady.  Methinks  you  are  very  liberal,  sir ;  must 
my  estate  maintain  you  in  your  profuseness  ? 

Sir  John.  Go  up  to  your  closet,  pray,  and  com- 
pose your  mind. 

Lady.  O  wicked  man  !  to  bid  me  pray  ! 

Sir  John.  A  man  can't  be  completely  curst,  I 
see,  without  marriage  ;  but,  since  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  separate  maintenance,  she  shall  to« 
morrow  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it. 

AIR. — Of  all  comforts  I  miscarried. 

Of  the  states  in  life  so  various. 
Marriage,  sure,  is  most  precarious ; 
^is  a  maze  so  strangely  winding. 
Still  we  are  new  mazes  finding; 
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^s  an  actiofi  lo  sjerere, 
ThUt  nought  but  death  can  set  us  dear. 
HappVs  the  man,  from  wedlock  frae^ 
Who  knows  to  prize  his  liberty : 

Were  man  wary 

How  they  man^, 
We  should  not  be  by  half  00  full  of  misery. 

[Knockii^  at  the  door,^  Here,  where  are  my  ser- 
.▼aiits  f  Must  they  be  frighted  from  me  ? — Within 
there — see  who  knocks. 

Idufy,  Within  there ! — Where  are  my  sluts  ?  Ye 
drabs,  ye  queans — Lights  there ! 

Enter  Servanti  meaking,  with  candles. 

But,  Sir,  it  is  a  doctor  that  lives  ten  miles  off; 
he  practises  phTsic,  and  is  an  astrologer :  your 
mrorship  knows  him  very  well ;  he  is  a  cunning 
man,  makes  almanacks,  and  can  help  people  to 
their  goods  again. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  Sir,  I  humbly  beg  your  honour^s  pardon 
for  this  unseasqnable  intrusion ;  but  I  am  be- 
nighted, and  *tis  so  dark  that  I  can't  possibly  find 
my  way  home ;  and  knowing  your  worship's  hos- 
pitality, desire  the  favour  to  be  harboured  under 
your  roof  to-nighi. 

Lady.  Out  of  my  house^  you  lewd  conjurer,  you 
magician ! 

Doc.  Here's  a  turn ! — Here's  a  change ! — Well, 
if  1  have  any  art,  ye  shall  smart  for  this.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  You  see,  friend,  I  am  not  master  of 
my  own  house ;  therefore,  to  avoid  any  uneasi- 
ness, go  down  the  lane  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  you'll  see  a  cobler*s  cottage;  stay  there  a 
little,  and  I'll  send  my  servant  to  conduct  you  to 
a  tenant's  house,  where  you'll  be  well  entertain- 
ed. 

Doc.  I  thank  you,  nr ;  I'm  your  most  humble 
aervant. — But,  as  for  your  lady  there,  she  shall 
this  night  feel  my  resentment.  [Exit. 

Sir  John.  Come,  madam ;  youi  and  I  must  have 
some  conference  together. 

Lad^.  Yes,  I  will  have  a  conference  and  a  re- 
formation, too,  in  this  house,  or  Hi  turn  it  up- 
aide  down — ^I  will. 

AlK, — Contented  country  farmer. 

Sir  John,  Grant  me,  ye  powers,  but  this  request. 
And  let  who  will  the  world  contest ; 
Convey  her  to  some  distant  shore. 
Where  I  may  ne'er  behold  her  more : 
Or  let  ma  to  some  cottage  fly. 
In  freedopi's  arms  to  live  and  die. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.— Tl^e  Cobler's. 

Nell,  and  the  Doctor, 

Nell  Pray,  sir,  mend  your  draughty  if  you 
please ;  you  are  very  welcome  sir. 


Doe,  Thank  'y6a  heartily,  sped  woman,  and 
to  requite  your  civility,  I'll  tellyou  your  fortune 

NelL  O,  pray  do,  sir ;  I  never  had  my  fortune 
told  me  in  my  life. 

Doc,  Let  me  behold  the  lines  of  your  face. 

Nell.  Vm  afraid,  sir,  *tis  none  of  the  cleanest; 
I  have  been  about  dirty  work  all  this  day. 

Doc.  Come,  come,  'tis  a  good  face ;  be  not 
ashamed  of  it;  you  shall  shew  it  in  greater  places 
suddenly. 

Nell.'0  dear  sir,  I  shall  be  mightily  ashamed! 
I  want  dacity  when  I  come  before  great  folks. 

Doc.  You  must  be  confident,  and  fear  no- 
thins  ;  there  is  much  happiness  attends  you. 

NeU.  Oh  me !  this  is  a  rare  man !  Heaven  be 
thanked! 

Doc.  To  morrow,  before  sunrise,  you  shall  be 
the  happiest  woman  in  this  country. 

Nell  How !  by  to-morrow  ?  alack-arday !  sir, 
how  can  that  be  r 

Doc.  No  moro  shall  you  be  troubled  with  a 
surly  husband,  that  rails  at,  and  straps  you. 

NelL  Lud!  how  came  he  to  know  that?  he 
must  be  a  conjurer !  Indeed  my  husband  is  some^ 
what  rugged,  and  in  his  cups  will  beat  me,  but 
it  is  not  much.  He's  an  honest  pains-takins  man, 
and  I  let  him  have  his  way.  Pray,  sir,  take  the 
other  cup  of  ale. 

Doc  I  thank  you.— Believe  me,  to-morrow 
you  shall  be  the  richest  woman  in  the  hundred, 
and  ride  in  your  own  coach. 

Nell,  O  father !  you  jeer  me. 
Doc,   By  my  art,  I  do  not    But  mark  my 
words ;  be  confident,  and  bear  all  out,  or  worse 
will  follow. 

NelL  Never  fear,  sir,  I  warrant  you  Q 

gemini !  a  coach ! 

AIR. — Send  home  my  long-strayed  eyes. 

My  swelling  heart  now  leaps  for  joy. 
And  riches  all  my  thoughts  employ ; 
No  more  shall  people  call  me  NeH, 
Her  ladyship  will  do  as  well. 
Decked  in  my  golden,  rich  array, 
I'll  in  my  chariot  roll  away. 
And  shine  at  ring,  at  ball,  and  play. 

Enter  Jobson. 

Job.  Where  is  tliis  quean  ?  Here,  Nell !  What 
a  pox,  are  y  >u  drunk  with  your  lamb's-wool  f 

NelL  O  husband  !  here's  the  rarest  man — hq 
has  told  me  my  fortune  ! 

Job,  Has  he  so  ?  and  planted  my  fortune,  too ! 
a  lusty  pair  of  horns  upon  my  hesd ! — £h? — Is 
it  not  so? 

Doc.  I1iy  wife  is  a  virtuous  woman,  and  thoa 
wilt  be  happy. 

Job.  Come  o«rt,  you  bandog,  you  juggler,  yoa 

eatine,  bamboozlinfi:  villain  !  most  I  be  cuckold- 


cheating, 


ed  by  such  rogues  as  you  are  ?  mackmaticianiL 
and  almanack-makers ! 
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NelL  Pritbee,  peace,  hoftband !  we  shall  be 
ficfa,  and  have  a  coach  of  oar  own. 

Job.  A  coadi!  a  cart,  a  wheel-barrow,  jou 
jade  ! — By  the  mackin,  she's  drunk,  bloody  drunk, 
most  connrandedly  drunk ! — Get  joa  to  Ibed,  you 
stmnipet.  [Beats  her. 

NeiL  O,  men^  on  us  !  is  this  a  taste  of  m^p 
gpod  fortune? 

Doc,  You  had  better  not  have  touched  her, 
joo  surlj  rogue. 

Job.  Out  of  my  house,  you  villain,  or  111  run 
my  awl  up  to  the  handle  in  your  body ! 

Doc  Farewell,  you  paltry  slave ! 

Job.  Get  out,  you  rogue !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — Changes  to  an  open  country4 

Doctor. 

AIR. — The  spirits  song  m  Macbeth. 

My  little  spirits  now  appear. 
Nadir  and  Abishog  draw  near. 
The  time  is  short,  make  no  delay. 
Then  quickly  haste,  and  come  away : 
Nor  moon,  nor  stars  afibrd  their  light. 
But  all  is  wrapt  in  gloomy  night : 
Both  men  ana  beasts  to  rest  mdine, 
And  all  things  favour  my  design. 

Spirits.  [PTt/Aifi.]  Say,  master,  what  is  to  be 

Doe4,  My  strict  commands  be  sure  attend. 
For,  ere  this  night  shall  have  an  end. 
You  must  this  cobler*8  wife  transform. 
And,  to  the  knighfs,  the  like  perform : 
With  all  your  most  specific  charms. 
Convey  each  wife  to  diflerent  arms ; 
Let  the  delusion  be  so  strong. 
That  none  may  know  the  right  from  wrong. 
1^.. .      (  All  thi^  we  will  with  care  perform, 
nuntn.  J  jj^  thunder,  lightning,  and  a  storm. 

[Thunder. 

SCENE  v.— CAofiget  to  the  cobler's  house.  Job- 
80M  at  work,     J%e  bed  in  view. 

Job.  What  devil  has  been  abroad  to-night  ?  I 
fiever  heard  sach  claps  of  thunder  in  my  life.  I 
thought  my  Httle  hovel  would  have  fluwn  awav ; 
but  now  all  is  clear  again,  and  a  fine  star-light 
morning  it  is.  Ill  settle  myself  to  work.  They 
aay  wintei's  thunder  brings  summer's  wonder. 

AJJEL^Charming  Salfy. 

Of  all  the  trades  from  cast  to  west, 
The  oobler's,  past  contending. 

Is  like  in  time  to  prove  the  best, 
Which  every  day  is  mending. 


How  great  his  praise  who  can  amend 
The  soals  of  all  his  neighbours, 

Nor  is  unmindful  of  his  end,..  ^ 
But  to  bis  last  still  labours ! 

Lady.  Heyday  !  what  impudent  ballad-singing 
rogue  is  that,  who  dares  wake  me  out  of  my 
sleep  ?  ni  have  you  Head,  you  rascal ! 

Job.  What  a  pox  !  does  she  talk  in  her  sleep  ? 
or  is  she  drunk  still }  [Sings. 

AIR. — Now  ponder  well,  ye  parents  dear. 

In  Bath,  a  wanton  wife  did  dwell, 

As  Chaucer  he  did  write. 
Who  wantonly  did  spend  her  time 

In  many  a  fond  delight. 
All  on  a  time  sore  sick  she  wasy 

And  she  at  length  did  die. 
And  then  her  soul  at  paradise 

Did  knock  most  mightily. 

Lady.  Why,  villain,  rascal,  screech-owl !  wh« 
makest  a  worse  noise  than  a  dog  hung  in  the 
pales,  or  a  hog  in  a  high  wind ;  where  are  all 
my  servants  ?  &mebody  come,  and  hamstring  thb 
rogue.  [Knocks. 

Job.  Why,  how  now,  you  brazen  quean  !  You 
must  get  drunk  with  the  conjurer,  must  you  ?  Vl{ 
give  you  money  another  time  to  spend  in  lamb»- 
wool,  you  saucy  jade,  shall  I  ? 

Latfy.  Monstrous !  I  can  find  no  bell  to  ring. 
Where  are  my  servants  ?  They  shall  toss  him  in 
a  blanket. 

Job.  Ay,  the  jade's  asleep  still ;  the  coninrer 
told  her  she  should  keep  her  coach,  and  she  is 
dreaming  of  her  equipage. .  [5<>^t. 

I  will  come  in,  in  spite,  she  said, 

Of  all  such  churls  as  thee. 
Thou  art  tlie  cause  of  all  our  pain. 

Our  grief  and  misery: 
Thou  first  broke  the  commaodement, 

In  honour  of  thy  wife : 
When  Adam  heard  her  say  these  word% 

He  ran  away  for  life. 

Lady.  Why,  husband !  Sir  John !  will  yoa 
suffer  me  to  hie  thus  insulted? 

Job,  Husband !  Sir  John  !  what  a-pox,  has  she 
knighted  me  ?  And  my  naose's  Zekel  too !  a  good 
jest,  faith ! 

Lady.  Ha !  he's  gone ;  he  ii  not  in  the  bed. 
Heaven!  where  am  I?  Fob!  what  loathsome 
smells  are  here  ?  Canvas  sheets,  and  a  filthy  rag- 

fid  curtain ;  a  beastly  rag,  and  a  flock-beef.  Aa| 
awake  ?  or  is  it  -all  a  dream  ?  What  rogue  is 
that?  ftrrah!  Where  am  I?  Who  brought  me 
hither  ?  What  rascal  are  you  ? 

Job.  This  is  amaaing !  I  never  heard  sudi  wordf 
from  her  before.  If  I  take  my  strap  to  you,  TH 
make  you  know  your  husband.  Til  t^EU)h  you 
better  manners,  you  saucy  drab ! 
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lady,  i^c  me  Know  wno  nas  given  roe  a 
sleeping-draught,  and  conveyed  me  hither,  you 
diru  varlet? 

Job,  A  sleepmg-draught !  yes,  you  drunken 
jade ;  you  had  a  sleeping-draught  witb-a-pox  to 
jrou.  Whaty  has  not  your  lambs-wool  done  work- 
ing yet  ? 

Lady.  Where  am  I  ?  Where  has  my  villainous 
busbaud  put  me  ?  Lucy  !  Lettice  !  Where  are  my 
queans  ? 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  what,  does  she  call  her 
maids,  too  ?  The  conjuror  has  made  her  mad  as 
well  as  drunk. 

Lady,  He  talks  of  conjurors ;  sure  I  am  be- 
witched. Hft  !  what  clothes  are  here  ?  a  lindsey- 
woolsey  gown,  a  calico  hood,  a  red  bays  petti- 
coat! I  am  removed  from  my  own  house  by 
witchcraft.  What  must  I  do  ?  What  will  become 
of  mc  }  [Horns  wind  without. 

Job.  Hark !  the  hunters  and  the  merry  horns 
are  abroad.  Why^  Nell,  you  lazy  jade,  'tis  break 
of  day  !  to  work,  to  work  !  come .  and  spin,  you 
drab,  or  V\\  tan  your  hide  for  you  !  What-a-pox, 
must  I  be  &t  work  two  hours  before  you  in  a 
morning  ? 

Lady,  Why,  sirrah,  thou  impudent  villain^  dost 
thou  not  know  me,  you  rogue  ? 

Job.  Know  you  !  yes,  I  know  you  well  enough, 
and  ril  make  you  know  me  before  I  have  done 
with  you. 

Lady.  I  am  sir  John  Loverule's  lady ;  how 
came  I  here? 

Job,  Sir  John  Lovenile's  lady  !  no,  Nell ;  not 
quite  so  bad,  neither ;  that  damned  stingy,  fana- 
tic whore,  plagues  every  one  that  comes  near  her; 
the  whole  country  curses  her. 

Ijody,  Nay,  then,  1*11  hold  no  longer;  yon  rogue ! 

you  insolent  villain  !  Til  teach  you  better  manners. 

[Flingi  the  bedstaff",  and  other  things,  at  him. 


Job.  This  is  more  than  ever  I  saw  by  her;  I 
never  had  an  ill  word  from  her  before.  Come, 
strap,  I'll  try  your  mettle ;  FU  sober  you,  I  war- 
rant you,  quean.   [He  straps  her,  she  flies  at  him. 

Lady.  1 11  pull  your  throat  out;  I'll  tear  out 
your  eyes!  I  am  a  lady,  sirrah.  O  murder! 
murder !  Sir  John  Ldverule  will  hang  you  for 
this  ;  murder  !  murder  I 

Job.  Come,  hussy,  leave  fooling,  and  come  to 
your  spinning,  or  eir»e  Til  lamb  you ;  you  ne'er  ws 
so  lambed  since  you  were  an  inch  long.  Take  it 
up,  you  jade.   [She  flings  it  down,  he  straps  her. 

Jjady.  Hold,  hold  !  I'll  do  any  thing 

Job.  Oh !  I  thought  I  should  bring  you  to  your- 
self a^in. 

Lady.  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  can't  spin.     [4»de. 
•  Job.  I'll  into  my  stall ;  'tis  broad  day,  now. 

[Works  and  sings. 

AIR. — Come,  let  us  prepare. 

Let  matters  of  state 

Disquiet  the  great. 
The  cobler  has  nought  to  perplex  hin>; 

Has  nought  but  his  wife 

To  ruffle  his  life. 
And  her  he  can  strap  if  she  vex  him. 

He's  out  of  the  power 

Of  fortune,  that  whore, 
Since  low  as  can  be  she  has  thrust  him ; 

From  duns  he's  secure, 

For  being  so  poor. 
There's  none  to  be  found  that  will  trust  him. 

Heyday,  I  think  the  jade*s  brain  is  turned !  What, 
have  you  forgot  to  spin,  hussy  ? 

Lady.  But  I  have  not  forgot  to  run.  Ill  e'en 
try  my  feet;  I  shall  find  somebody  in  the  town, 
sure,  that  will  succour  me;  X'^he  runs  out. 

Job.  What,  does  she  run  for  it  ?  I- 11  after  her. 

[He  runt  out. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I. — changes  to  Sir  John's  house, 

Nell  tit  bed, 

Nell.  What  pleasant  dreams  I  have  had  to- 
night !  MethOught  I  was  in  paradise,  upon  a  bed 
of  violets  and  roses,  and  the  sweetest  husband 
by  my  side  !  Ha !  bless  me,  where  am  I  now  ? 
What  sweets  are  these  ?  No  garden  in  the  spring 
can  equal  them  :  Am  I  on  a  bed  f  The  sheets  are 
sarsenet  sure  !  no  linen  ever  was  so  fine.  What 
a  gay,  silken  robe  have  I  got  ?  O  Heaven !  I 
dream !  Yet,  if  this  be  a  dream,  I  would  not  wish 
to  wake  again.  Sure,  I  died  last  night,  and  went 
to  Heaven,  and  this  is  it 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Now  must  I  awake  an  alarm,  that  will 
not  he  still  again  till  midnight,  at  soonest ;  the 


first  greeting,  I  suppose,  will  be  jade,  or  whore. 
Madam  !  madam ! 

Nell.  O  pemini !  who's  this  ?  What  dost  say, 
sweetheart  r 

Lucy.  Sweetheart !  Oh  lud,  sweetheart !  die 
best  names  I  have  had  these  three  months  from 

her,  have  been  slut,  or  whore. What  gown 

and  ruffles  will  your  ladyship  wear  to-day  ? 

NelL  What  does  she  mean  ?  Ladyship  !  gown ! 
and  ruffles !  Sure  I  am  awake :  Oh !  I  renaember 
the  cunning  man  now. 

Lucy.  Did  your  ladyship  speak  ? 

Neil.  Ay,  child ;  I'll  wear  die  same  I  did  yes- 
terday. 

Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me ! — Child  !-r-Here's  a 
miracle! 

Enter  Lettice, 

l£t.  Is  my  lady  awake?  Have  you  bad  her 
shoe  or  her  slipper  flung  at  your  head  yet  ? 
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Lua/.  Oh  ho,  Fm  overjoyed ;  she's  in  the  kind- 
est humour  !  go  to  the  bed,  and  speak  to  her ; 
now  is  your  time. 

Let.  Now's  my  time !  what,  to  have  another 
tooth  beat  out ! Madam  ! 

NeU.  What  dost  say,  my  dear  ? O  futher ! 

what  would  she  have  ! 

Let,  What  work  wiil  your  ladyship  please  to 
have  done  to-day  ?  Shall  I  work  plain-work,  or 
go  to  my  stitching  ? 

NeU.  Work,  child !  'tis  holiday ;  no  work  to- 
day. 

Let.  Oh  mercy  !  am  I,  or  she  awake  ?  or  do 
we  both  dream  ?  Here's  a  blessed  change  ? 

Lucy.  If  it  continues,  we  shall  be  a  happy  fa- 
;Qaiiy. 

Let.  Your  ladyship's  chocolate  is  ready. 

Nell.  Mercy  on  me  !  what's  that?  Some  gar- 
ment I  suppose  ?  [Aside.] — Put  it  on  then,  sweet- 
iieart 

Let.  Put  it  on,  madam !  I  have  taken  it  off; 
'tis  ready  to  drink. 

■     Nell,  I  mean,  put  it  by;  I  don't  care  for  drink- 
ing DOW. 

Enter  Cook, 

Cook.  Now  go  I  like  a  bear  to  the  stake,  to 
know  her  scurvy  ladyship's  commands  about  din- 
ner. How  many  rascally  names  must  I  be  called. 

Let.  Oh,  John  Cook !  you'll  be  out  of  your 
wits  to  find  my  lady  in  so  sweet  a  temper. 

Cook.  What  a  devil !  are  they  all  mad  ? 

Lucy.  Madam,  here's  the  cook  come  about 
dinner. 

NeU.  Oh !  there's  a  fine  cook !  He  looks  like 
one  of  your  gentlefolks.  [Aside.] — Indeed,  honest 
man,  Fm  very  hungry  now;  pray  get  me  a  rasher 
upon  the  coals,  a  piece  of  one  milk  cheese,  and 
some  white  bread. 

Cook.  Hey !  what's  to  do  here  ?  my  head  turns 
round.  Honest  man  !  I  looked  for  rogue  or  ras- 
cal, at  least.  She's  strangely  changed  in  her  diet, 
as  well  as  her  humour.  [Aside.] — I'm  afraid,  ma- 
dam, cheese  and  bacon  will  sit  very  heavy  on  your 
ladyship's  stomach,  in  a  morning.  If  you  please, 
^adam,  I'll  toss  you  up  a  white  fricasee  of  chick- 
Jkens  in  a  trice,  madam ;  or  what  does  your  lady- 
ship think  of  a  veal  sweetbread  ? 

NeU.  E'en  what  you  will,  good  cook. 

Cook.  Good  cook!  good  cook!  Ah!  'tis  a 
sweet  lady ! 

Enter  Butler. 

Oh !  kiss  me.  Chip,  I  am  out  of  my  wits:  We 
have  the  kindest,  sweetest  lady  ! 

But.  ;You  shamming  rogue,  I  think  you  are  out 
of  your  wits,  all  of  ye ;  the  maids  louk  merrily, 
too. 

Lucy.  Here's  the  butler,  madam,  to  know  your 
ladyship's  orders. 

Sell.  Oh !  pray  Mr  Butler !  let  me  have  some 
small-beer  when  my  breakfast  comes  in. 


But.  Mr  Butler !  Mr  Butler !  I  shall  be  turned 
into  stone  with  amazement !  [Aside.] — ^Wotdd  not 
your  ladyship  rather  have  a  glass  of  FrOntiniac^ 
or  Lacryme.^ 

Nell.  O  dear !  what  hard  names  are  there ! 
but  I  must  not  betray  myself.  [-4«i</e.] — Well, 
which  you  please,  Mr  Butler. 

Enter  Coachman. 

But.  Go,  get  you  in,  and  be  rejoiced  as  I  am. 

Coach.  The  cook  has  been  making  his  game  I 
know  not  how  long.  What,  do  you  banter,  too  f 

Lucy.  Madam,  the  coachman. 

Coach.  I  come  to  know  if  your  ladyship  goes 
out  to-day,  and  which  you'll  have,  the  coach  or 
chariot. 

NelL  Good-lack-a-day!  1*11  ride  in  the  coach, 
if  you  please. 

'Coach.  The  sky  will  fall,  that's  certain.  [Exit. 

Nell.  I  can  hardly  think  I  am  awake  yet  How; 
well  pleased  they  all  seem  to  wait  upon  me  I  O 
notable  cunning  man  !  My  head  turns  round !  I 
am  quite  giddy  with  my  own  happiness. 

AIR. — What  though  lama  country  la$i. 

Though  late  I  was  a  cobler's  wife. 

In  cottage  mogt  obscure-a. 
In  plain  stuff-gown,  and  short-eared  coif, 

Hard  labour  did  endure-a : 

The  scene  is  changed,  I'm  altered  quite. 

And  from  poor  humble  Nell-^ 
I'll  learn  to  dance,  to  read,  and  write, 

And  from  all  bear  the  bell-a.  [Esiti 

Enter  Si  a  John,  meeting  his  servants* 

But.  Oh,  sir  I  here's  the'  rarest  news ! 

Lucy.  There  never  was  the  like^  sir !  you'll  be 
overjoyed  and  amazed. 

Sir  John.  What,  are  vemad?  What's  the  mat- 
ter with  ye  ?  How  now  f  here's  a  new  face  in  my 
family ;  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

But.  Oh,  sir !  the  family's  turned  upside  dowo. 
We  are  almost  distracted ;  the  happiest  people  I 

Lucy.  Ay,  my  lady,  sir,  my  lady. 

Sir  John.  What,  is  she  dead  ? 

But.  Dead  !  Heaven  forbid !  O!  she's  the  best 
woman,  the  sweetest  lady ! 

Sir  John.  This  is  astonishing !  I  must  go  and 
inquire  into  this  wonder.  If  mis  b^  true,  1  shall 
rejoice  indeed. 

But.  Hl'is  true,  sir,  upon  my  honour.  Long 
live  sir  John  and  my  lady !  huzza ! 

Enter  Nell. 

NelL  I  well  remember  the  cunning  man  warn- 
ed me  to  bear  all  out  with  confidence,  or  worse, 
he  said,  would  follow.  I  am  ashamed,  and  know 
not  what  to  do  with  all  this  ceremony:  I  am 
amazed,  and  out  of  my  senses.    I  looked  in  the 
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glass,  and  saw  a  gay  ^ne  thing  I  knew  not;  me- 
Uiougbt  my  face  was  not  at  ml  like  that  I  have 
seen  at  home^  in  a  piece  of  looking-^lass  fastened 
upon  the  cup-board.  But  great  ladies,  they  say, 
have  flattcring-f^lassesy  that  shew  them  far  unlike 
themselve^  whilst  poor  folks  glasses  represent 
them  e'en  just  as  they  are. 

AIR. — When  I  was  a  dame  qf  honour. 

Fine  ladies,  with  an  artful  grace. 

Disguise  each  native  feature ; 
Whilst  flattering  glasses  shew  the  face^ 

As  made  by  art,  not  nature ; 
But  we  poor  folks  in  home-spun  grey, 

By  patch  nor  washes  tainted, 
Look  fresh  and  sweeter  far  than  they. 

That  still  are  finely  painted. 

Lucy,  O  madam !  here's  my  master  just  re- 
turned from  hunting. 

Enter  Sir  JTohn. 

NelL  O  gemini !  this  fine  gentleman  my  hus- 
band ! 

Sir  John.  My  dear,  I  am  oveijoyed  to  see  my 
famil;^  thus  transported  with  exstasy  which  you 
occasioned. 

NeU.  Sir,  I  shall  always  be  proud  to  do  every 
thing,  that  may  give  you  delight,  or  your  family 
satisfactioo. 

Sir  John,  By  Heaven,  I  am  charmed !  dear 
creature,  if  thou  continuest  thus,  I  had  rather 
enjoy  thee  than  the  Indies.  But  can  this  be  real  ? 
May  I  believe  my  senses  ? 

tfell.  All  that's  good  above  can  witness  for  me, 
I  am  in  earnest.  [Kneels, 

Sir  John,  Rise,  my  dearest !  Now  ami  happy 

indeed Where  are  my  friends,  my  servants  ? 

call  them  all,  and  let  them  be  witnesses  of  my 
happiness.  [Exit, 

JSell,  O  rare,  sweet  man !  he  smells  all  over 
like  a  nosegay.    Heaven  preserve  my  wits  ! 

AIR — *Twas  within  a  furlong,  S^c, 

NelL  O  charming  cunning  man !  thou  hast  been 
wondrous  kind. 
And  all  thy  golden  words  do  now  prove 
true,  I  find ; 
Ten  thousand  transports  wait^ 
To  crown  my  happy  states 
Thus  kissed,  &nd  pressed, 
And  doubly  blessed 
In  all  this  pomp  and  state : 
New  scenes  of  joy  arise. 
Which  fill  mc  with  surprise; 
My  rock,  and  reel. 
And  spinning-wheel. 
And  husband  1  despise; 
Then  Jobson,  now  adieu, 
Thy  cobling  still  pursue. 
For  hence  I  will,  ant,  cannot,  no,  oor  must  not, 
buckle  to.  [Ejnt, 


SCENE  XL— JoBSON't  hau§e. 

Enter  Lady. 

Lady.  Was  ever  lady  yet  so  miserable  ?  I  cant 
make  one  soul  in  the  village  acknowledging; 
they  sure  are  all  of  the  conspiraqr.  This  wicked 
husband  of  mine  has  laid  a  devilish  plot  against 
me.  I  must  at  present  submit,  that  i  may  here* 
after  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  my  de« 
sign.  Here  comes  the  ro^e;  111  luive  him 
straugled ;  but  now  I  must  yield. 

Enter  Jobson. 

•  Job,  Come  on,  Nell ;  art  thou  come  to  thyself 
yet? 

Lady,  Yes,  I  thank  you,  I  wonder  what  I  ailed; 
this  cunning  man  has  put  powder  in  my  drink, 
most  certainly. 

Job,  Powder !  the  brewer  put  good  store  of 
powder  of  malt  in  it,  that's  alL  Powder,  quoth 
she !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

La<fy,  I  never  was  so  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

Job,  Was  so !  no,  nor  I  hope  ne'er  will  be  so 
again,  to  put  me  to  the  trouble  of  strapping  yoa 
so  devilishly. 

Lady,  Vl\  have  that  right  hand  cut  off  for  that, 
rogue.  [Aside,}^Yoa  was  unmerciful  to  bruise 
me  so. 

Job,  Well,  Fm  going  to  sir  John  Loverule's ; 
all  his  tenants  are  invited;  there's  to  be  rare 
feasting  and  revelling,  and  open  house  kept  for 
three  months. 

Lady.  Husband,  shan't  I  go  with  you  ? 

Job.  What  the  devil  ails  thee  now  ?  Did  I  not 
tell  thee  but  yesterday,  I  would  strap  thee  for 
desiring  to  go,  and  art  thou  at  it  again,  with  a 
pox? 

Lady,  What  does  the  villain  mean  by  strap- 
ping, and  yesterday  ? 

Job,  Why,  I  have  been  married  but  six  weeks, 
and  you  long  to  make  me  a  cuckold  already. 
Stay  at  home,  and  be  hanged !  there's  good  cold 
pye  in  the  cupboard ;  but  I'll  trust  thee  no  more 
with  strong-beer,  hussy.  [Exit. 

Lady,  Well,  I'll  not  be  long  after  you ;  sure  I 
shall  get  some  of  my  own  family  to  know  me; 
they  can't  be  all  in  tms  wicked  plot  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Sir  John's. 
Sir  John  and  company  enter , 

DUETT. 

Sir  John,  Was  ever  man  possest  of 

So  sweet,  so  kind  a  wife ! 
NelL        Dear  sir,  you  make  me  proud : 

Be  you  but  kind. 

And  you  shall  find 
All  the  good  I  can  boast  of 

Shall  end  but  with  my  life. 
Sir  John,  Give  me  thy  lips; 

Nell,        First  let  me,  dear  sir,  wipe  them ; 
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Sir  Jokn.     Was  ever  00  sweet  a  wife ! 

[Kiuing  her. 
KM  Thank  you,  dear  sir ! 

I  vow  aod  protest, 
I  ne'er  was  so  kissed; 
Again»  sir ! 
Sir  John,  Again,  and  again,  mv  dearest ! 
O  may  it  last  for  life ! 
What  joy  thus  to  enfold  thee ! 


NeiL 

Sir  John. 
NtlL 


What  pleasure  to  behold  thee ! 

Ittclmed  again  to  kiss ! 
How  ravishing  the  bliss ! 
I  little  thought  this  morning 

Twould  ever  come  to  this. 


\I>a  Capo, 


Enter  Lady. 


Lady,  Here's  a  fine  rout  and  rioting !  You,  sir- 
rah, butler,  you  rogue  ! 

But.  Why,  how  now  !  Who  are  you  ? 

Lady,  Impudent  varlet !  Doo*t  you  know  your 
lady? 

but.  Lady !  here,  turn  this  mad  woman  out 
of  doors  ! 

Lady.  Yon  rascal !  take  that,  sirrah  ! 

[Flings  a  glass  at  him. 

Foot.  Have  a  care,  hussy !  there's  a  good  pump 
without ;  we  shall  cool  your  courage  for  you. 

Lady.  You,  Lucy,  have  you  forget  me  too,  you 
minx? 

Xauy.  Forgot  you,  woman !  Whv,  I  never  re- 
roembmd  you ;  I  never  saw  you  before  in  my 
life. 

Latfy.  Oh,  the  wicked  slut !  Fllgive  you  cause 
to  remember  me,  I  will,  hussy. 

[PulU  her  headcloths  off. 

Lucy,  Murder!  Murder!  Help! 

"Sir  John.  How  now  !  What  uproar's  this  ? 

Lady.  You,  Lettioe,  you  slut !  Won't  you  know 
ine,  neither? 

[Strikes  her. 

Let.  Help,  help ! 

Sir  John.  What's  to  do  there  ? 

But.  Whv,  sir,  here's  a  madwoman  calls  her- 
self my  lady,  ^nd  is  beating  and  cu^g  us  all 
round. 

Sir^n,  [Xb  LiDT.V-Thou  my  wife!  poor 
creature !  I  pit^  thee !  I  never  saw  thee  before. 

Lady.  Then  it  is  in  rain  to  expect  redress  from 
thee,  thou  wicked  contriver  of  all  my  misery. 

Nell.  Hqw  am  I  amazed !  Can  that  be  I,  there 
in  my  clothes,  that  have  n|adp  all  this  disturbance  ? 
And  yet  I  am  here,  to  my  thinking,  in  these  fine 
clothes.  How  can  this  be  ?  I  am  so  confounded 
and  ai&ighted,  that  I  begin  to  wish  I  was  with 
Zekel  Jobson  again. 

Latfy.  To  whom  shall  I  apply  myself,  or  whi- 
ther can  I  fly  ?  Heaven !  What  do  I  see  !  Is  not 
that  I,  yonder,  in  my  ^own  and  petticoat  I  wore 
yesterday  ?  How  can  it  be !  I  cannot  be  in  two 
places  at  once. 

VouUL 


Sir  John,  Poor  wretch !  She's  stark  mad ! 

Lady.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  was  I  here 
before  I  came  ?  Let  me  look  in  the  glass.  Oh 
Heavens!  I  am  astonished j  I  don't  know  myself ! 
If  this  be  I  that  the  glass  shews  me,  I  never  saw 
myself  before. 

Sir  John,  What  incoherent  madness  is  this ! 

Enter  JoBSOsr. 

Latfy.  There,  that's  the  devil  in  my  likeness, 
who  has  robbed  me  of  my  eountenance.  Is  he 
here,  too  ? 

Job,  Ay,  hussy;  and  here's  my  strap,  you 
quean. 

NelL  O  dear !  I'm  afraid  my  husband  will  beat 
me,  that  am  on  t'other  side  the  room,  there. 

Job,  I  hope  your  honours  will  pardon  her;  she 
was  drinking  witli  a  conjurer  last  night,  and  has 
been  mad  ever  since,  and  calls  herself  my  lady 
Loverule. 

Sir  John,  Poor  woman !  take  care  of  her;  do 
not  hurt  her,  she  may  be  cured  of  this. 

Job.  Yes,  and'please  your  worship,  you  shall 
see  me  cure  her  presently.  Hussy,  do  vou  see 
this? 

Nell.  O !  pray,  Zekel,  don't  beat  me. 

Sir  John,  Wfclat  says  my  love  ?  Does  she  infect 
thee  with  madness,  too? 

NelL  I  am  not  well ;  pray  lead  me  in. 

[Exeunt  Nell  and  nudd^ 

Job.  I  beseech  your  worship  don't  take  it  ill  of 
me ;  she  shall  never  trouble  you  more. 

Sir  John,  Take  her  home,  and  use  her  kindly. 

Lady,  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

[Exeunt  Jobson  and  Lady. 

Enterfootman. 

Foot.  Sir,  the  doctor,  who  called  here  last 
night,  desires  you  will  give  him  leave  to  speak  a 
word  or  two  with  you,  upon  very  earnest  busi- 
ness. 

•Sir  John,  What  can  this  mean  ?  Bring  him  in. 

Enter  Doctor. 

Hoe,  Lo !  on  my  knees,  sir,  I  bee  foi]{ivenness 
for  what  I  have  done,  and  put  my  life  into  your 
hands.  • 

Sir  John,  What  mean  you? 

Doc,  I  have  exercised  my  made  art  upon  yonr 
lady;  I  know  yon  have  too  mucn  honour  to  take 
mway  my  life, -since  I  might  have  still  concealed 
jt,  had  I  pleased. 

iSir  John,  Yqu  have  now  brought  me  to  a 
elimpse  of  misery  too  great  to  bear.  Is  all  my 
nag^n^  then  turned  into  a  vision  only  ? 

jOoc,  Sir,  I  best  you,  fear  not ;  if  any  harm 
comes  of  it,  I  freely  give  you  leave  to  hang  me. 

Sir  John.  Inform  me  what  you  have  done. 

Doc,  I  hare  transformed  your  lady's  face  se, 
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that  fthe  seems  the  cobler's  wife,  and  have 
charmed  her  face  into  the  likeness  of  my  lady*s ; 
and  last  night,  when  the  storm  arose,  mj  spirits 
conveyed  them  to  each  other**  bed. 

iSf r  John,  Oh,  wretch  !  thou  hast  undone  roe ! 
I  am  fallen  from  the  height  of  all  my  hopes,  and 
inust  still  be  curst  with  a  tempestuous  wife ;  a 
fury  whom  I  never  knew  quiet  since  I  had  her. 

Doc,  If  that  be  all,  I  can  continue  the  charm 
for  both  their  lives. 

Sir  John,  Let  the  event  be  what  it  will,  I-ll 
hang  you  if  you  do  not  end  the  charm  this  in- 
stant. 

Doc^  I  will  this  minute,  sir;  and,  perhaps, 
you'll  find  it  the  luckiest  of  your  life ;  I  can  as- 
sure you,  your  lady  will  prove  the  better  for  it. 

Sir  John.  Hold ;  there's  one  material  circum* 
stance  Vd  know. 

Doc.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Perhaps  the  cobler  has — you  under- 
stand me  ? 


Doc.   I  do  assure 


you. 


no;    for  ere  she  was 


conveyed  to  his  bed,  the  cobler  was  got  up  to 
work,  and  he  has  done  nought  but  beat  her  ever 
since.  And  you  are  like  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  He'll  be  with  you  in  a  minu^  ^  here  he 
come^. 

Enter  JoB^otr. 

Sir  John,  So,  Jobson,  where's  jour  ivife  ? 

Job.  And  please  your  worship,  she's  here  at 
the  door,  but,  indeed,  I  thought  I  had  lost  her 
just  now ;  for  as  she  came  into  the  hall,  she  fell 
mto  such  a  swoon,  that  I  thought  she  would  ne- 
ver come  out  on't  again ;  but  a  tweak  or  two  by 
the  nose,  and  half  a  dozen  straps,  did  the  busi- 
ness at  last.    Here,  where  arc  you,  housewife  ? 

Enter  Lady. 

But,  [HoldM  up  the  candlCy  but  Ut$  it  fall 
when  he  tees  Aer.]— O  heaven  and  earth !  Is  this 
my  lady  ? 

Job.  What  does  he  say  ?  My  wife  changed  to 
my  lady ! 

Cook.  Ay ;  I  thought  the  other  was  too  good 
for  our  lady. 

Ija{kf.  [To  Sir  John.] — Sir,  you  are  the  per- 
son I  have  most  ofiended,  and  here  I  confess  I 
have  been  the  inrorst  of  wives  in  every  thing,  but 
that  I  always  kept  myself  chaste.  If  you  can 
vouchsafe  once  more  to  take  me  to  your  bosom, 
the  remainder  of  my  days  shall  joyfully  be  spent 
in  duty,  and  observance' of  your  will. 

Sir  John.  Rise,  madam;  I  do  forgive  you ;  and 
if  you  are  sincere  in  what  you  say,  you'll  make 
me  happier  than  all  tlie  enjoyments  in  the  world, 
without  you,  could  do. 

Job.  What  a  pox  !  Am  I  to  lose  my  wife  thus  ? 

Enter  Lucy  and  Lettice. 
Lury.  Oh,  sir !  the  strangest  accident  has  hap- 


pened! it  has  amazed  us;  my  lady  was  in  so  great 
a  swoon,  we  thought  she  had  been  dead. 

Jjet.  And  when  she  came  to  heesclf,  she  proved 
another  woman. 

Job.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  A  bull,  a  bull ! 

Xtic^.  She  is  so  changed,  I  knew  her  not;  I 
never  saw  her  face  before  :  O  lud  !  Is  this  my 
lady  ? 

Let.  We  shall  be  mauled  again. 

Lucy.  I  thought  our  happiness  was  too  great 
to  last. 

Lady.  Fear  not,  my  servants.  It  shall  hereaf- 
ter be  my  endeavour  to  make  you  happy. 

Sir  John,  t'erseverc  in  this  resolution,  and  we 
shall  be  blest  indeed,  for  life. 

Enter  Nell. 

Nell.  My  head  turns  round ;  I  must  go  home. 
O  Zekel !  Are  you  there ! 

Job.  O  lud !  Is  that  fine  lady  my  wife  ?  Eg^d, 
I'm  afraid  to  come  near  her.  What  can  be  the 
meaping  of  this  f 

Sir  John.  This  is  a  happy  change,  and  I'll 
have  it  celebrated  with  all  the  joy  I  proclaimed 
for  my  late  short-lived  vision. 

Jjody.  To  me,  'tis  the  happiest  day  I  ever 
knew. 

Sir  John.  Here,  Jobson,  take  thy  fine  wife. 

Job.  But  one  word,  sir.  Did  not  your  worship 
make  a  buck  of  me,  under  the  rose  r 

Sir  John.  No,  upon  my  honour,  nor  ever  kis- 
sed her  lips  till  I  came  from  hunting ;  but  since 
she  has  been  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  hap- 
py change,  I'll  give  thee  five  hundred  pounds 
home  with  her ;  go,  buy  a  stock  of  leather. 

Job.  Brave  boys  !  I'm  a  prince,  the  prince  of 
coblers.  Come  hither  and  kiss  me,  Nell ;  I'll 
never  strap  thee  more. 

Nell.  Indeed,  Zekel,  I  have  been  in  such  a 
dream,  that  I'm  quite  weary  of  it. — [To  Jobson.] 
— Forsooth,  madam,  will  you  please  to  take  your 
clothes,  and  let  me  have  mine  again  ? 

[To  Lady  Loverule. 

Job.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool;  they'll  sene 
you  to  go  to  church.  \Aiide. 

Jjudy.  No,  thou  shalt  keep  them,  and  1 11  pre- 
sen'e  thine  as  reliques. 

Job.  And  cnn  your  ladyship  forgive  niy  strap- 
ping your  h'oiiotir  so  very  mucn? 

Lady.  Most  freely.  The  joy  of  this  blessed 
change  sets  all  things  right  again. 

^r  John.  Let  us  forget  every  thing  that  is 
past,  and  think  of  nothing  now  but  joy  and  plea- 
sure. 


AIR. — Hey  boySf  up  go  we  / 

Lady,      Let  every,  face  with  smiles  appear. 
Be  joy  in  every  breast ; 
Since  from  a  life  of  pain  and  care, 
We  now  are  truly  blest. 
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Sir  John,  May  no  remembrance  of  past  dme 
Our  present  pleasures  soil ; 
Be  nought  but  mirth  and  joy  our  crime. 
And  sporting  all  our  toil. 

Joh,        I  hope  you'll  ^ve  me  leave  to  speak, 


If  I  may  be  so  bold ; 
There's  nought  but  the  devil,  and  this  good 

strap, 
Could  ever  tame  a  scold. 

[Exeunt, 
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GAY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 


Peachum,  a  resetter  of  stolen  goods. 

LocKiT,  u  jailor  J* 

Mac  HEATH,  captain  of  the  gang. 

Filch, 

Jemmy  Twitches, 

Crook-finoered  Jack, 

Wat  Dreary, 

Robin  op  Bagshot,       ^highwaymen* 

NiMMiNO  Ned, 

Harry  Paddington, 

Mat  of  the  mint, 

Ben  Budge, 


WOMEN. 


Mrs  Peachum,  wife  to  Peachum. 

Polly  Peachum,  daughter  to  Peachuic ,  and  at' 

tached  to  Macheath. 
Lucy  Lock  it,  daughter  to  Lockit,  and  attached 

to  Macheath. 
Diana  Trapes, 
Mrs  Coaxer, 
Dolly  Truli, 
Mrs  Vixen, 
Betty  Doxey, 
Jenny  Divbr, 
Mrs  Slammer  in, 
SuKEY  Tawdry, 
Molly  Brazen, 


^women  of  the  toam* 


Scene-^London. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  t— Peachum^s  houu. 


Peachum  sitting  at  a  tahhy  with  a  large  hook  of 
accounts  before  him. 

Air. — An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray. 

Through  all  the  employinents  of  life, 

Each  neighbour  abuses  his  brother, 

Whure  and  rogue  they  call  husband  and  wife ; 

All  professions  berogue  one  another : 

The  priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat. 

The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine. 

And  the  statesman,  because  he*s  so  great, 

Thinks  his  trade  as  honest  as  mine. 


9 

A  lawyer^s  is  an  honest  employment;  so  is  mine : 
like  roe,  too,  he  acts  in  a  double  capacity,  both 
against  roeues  and  for  them ;  for  'us  but  fitting 
that  we  should  protect  and  encourage  cheats, 
since  we  live  by  them. 

Enter  Filch. 

JVibA.  Sir,  Black  Moll  hath  sent  word  her  trial 
comes  on  in  the  afternoon ;  and  she  hopes  yoa 
will  order  matters  so  as  to  bring  her  off. 

Peach.  Why,  she  may  plead  ^r  belly  at  worst; 
to  my  knowledge,  she  hath  taken  care  of  tliat  se- 
curi^ :  but,  as  the  wench  is  very  active  and  in- 
dustrious, you  may  satisfy  her,  that  Til  soften  the 
evidence. 
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FilcJL  Tom  Giieg,  nr,  is  found  guilty. 

Feueh,  A  lazy  <^ !  when  I  took  him  the  time 
before,  I  told  him  what  he  would  come  to  if  he 
did  not  mend  his  hand — ^This  is  death,  without 
reprieve.  I  nay  venture  to  book  him  fWrif es.] : 
for  Tom  Gagg,  for^  pounds.  Let  Bet^  Sly  know, 
chat  ni  saveher  from  transportation ;  for  I  can 
get  more  by  her  staying  in  England. 

lilcL  Betty  hath  brought  more  goods  into  our 
lock  this  year,  than  any  five  of  the  gang;  and,  in 
troth,  'tis  pity  to  lose  so  good  a  customer. 

Feack,  If  none  of  the  gang  takes  her  oS,  she 
may,  in  the  common  course  of  business,  live  a 
twelvemonth  iongtf  .  I  love  to  let  women  'scape. 
A  good  sportsman  always  lets  the  hen-partridges 
6y,  because  the  breed  of  the  game  depends  upon 
cfaem.  Besides,  here  the  law  allows  us  no  re- 
ward. There  is  nothing  to  be  got  by  the  death 
of  women-— except  our  wives. 

FiicK  Without  dispute  she  is  a  fine  woman ! 
'twas  to  her  I  was  obliged  for  my  education.  To 
say  a  bold  word,  she  hath  trained  up  more 
young  fellows  to  the  business  than  the  gaming- 
table. 

Peach,  Truly,  Filch,  thy  observation  is  right 
We,  and  the  surgeons,  are  more  beholden  to  wo- 
oien  than  all  the  profesions  besides. 

AIR. — The  bonny  grey-^*d  morny  ^e, 

FUch,  Tis  woman  that  seduces  all  mankind ; 
By  her  we  first  were  taught  the  wheedling  arts ; 
Her  very  eyes  can  cheat :  when  most  she's  kind, 
She  tricks  us  of  our  money,  with  our  hearts  ! 
For  her,  like  wolves,  by  night  we  roam  for  prey. 
And  practise  ev'ry  fbiud  to  bribe  her  charms ; 
For  suits  of  love,  like  law,  are  won  by  pay, 
And  beauty  must  be  fee'd  into  our  arms. 

Feach.  But  make  haste  to  Newgate,  boy,  and 
let  my  friends  know  what  I  intend  :  for  I  love  to 
make  thera  easy  one  way  or  other. 

Fikh,  When  a  gentleman  is  long  kept  in  sus- 
pense, penitence  may  break  his  spirit  ever  after. 
Besides,  certainty  ^ives  a  man  a  good  air  upon  his 
trial,  and  makes  him  risk  another  without  fear 
or  scruple.  But  I'll  away ;  for  'tis  a  pleasure  to 
be  the  messenger  of  comfort  to  friends  in  afflic- 
tion. [Exit. 

Peach.  But  it  is  now  high  time  to  look  about 
me  for  a  decent  execution  against  next  sessions. 
I  Imte  a  lazy  rogue,  by  whom  one  can  get  nothing 
till  he  is  hanged,  A  register  of  the  gang.  [React' 
ing.]  Crook-fingered  Jack,  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  service :  let  me  see  how  much  the  stock  owes 
to  his  industry ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  Bve  gold 
watches,  and  seven  silver  ones.  A  mighty  clean- 
banded  fellnw  !  Sixteen  snutT-boxes,  five  of  them 
of  true  gold;  six  dozen  of  handkerchiefs,  four  sil- 
ver-hi!ted  swords,  half  a  dozen  of  shifts,  three 
tie-pcriwiss,  and  a  piece  of  broad  clotE.  Consi- 
dermg  these  are  only  fruits  of  his  leisure  hours^ 


I  don't  know  a  prettier  fellow ;  for  no  man  alive 
hath  a  more  engaging  presence  of  mind  upon  the 
road.  Wat  Dreary,  alias  Brown  Will ;  an  irre- 
gular dog  !  who  hath  an  underhand  way  of  dis- 
posing of  his.' goods.  I'll  try  him  only  for  a  ses- 
sions or  two  longer  upon  his  good  behaviour. 
Harry  Paddington — a  poor  petty-larceny  rascal, 
without  the  least  genius  !  that  fellow,  though  he 
were  to  live  these  six  months,  will  never  come  to 
the  gallows  with  any  credit !  Slippery  Sam ;  he 
goes  off  the  next  sessions ;  for  the  villain  hath  the 
impudence  to  have  views  of  following  his  trade 
as  a  tailor,  which  he  calls  an  honest  employment. 
Mat  of  the  Mint,  listed  not  above  a  month  ago ; 
a  promising  sturdy  fellow,  and  diligent  in  his 
way!  somewhat  too  bold  and  hasty,  and  may 
raise  good  contributions  on  tlie  public,  if  he  docs 
not  cut  himself  short  by  murder.  Tom  Tipple ; 
a  guzzling,  soaking  sot,  who  is  always  too  drunk  to 
stand  himself,  or  to  make  others  stand  !  A  cart 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  him.  Kiibin  of  Bag- 
shot,  alias  Gorgon,  alias  Bluff  Bob,  alias  Car- 
buncle, alias  Bob  Booty 

Enter  Mrs  Peachum. 

Mrs  Feack  What  of  Bob  Booty,  husband  ?  I 
hope  nothing  bad  hath  betided  him  ?  You  know, 
my  dear,  he's  a  favourite  customer  of  mine ; 
'twas  he  made  me  a  present  of  this  ring. 

Peach.  I  have  set  his  name  down  in  the  black- 
list; that's  all;  my  dear  !  he  spends  his  life  among 
women,  and,  as  soon  as  his  money  is  gone,  one 
or  other  of  the  ladies  will  hang  him  for  the  re- 
ward; and  there's  forty  pounds  lost  to  us  for 
ever ! 

Mrs  Peach.  You  know,  my  dear,  I  never 
meddle  in  matters  of  death ;  I  always  leave  thoie 
affairs  to  you.  Women,  indeed,  are  bitter  bad 
judges  in  these  cases ;  for  they  are  so  pardal  tf> 
the  brave,  that  they  think  every  man  handsome 
who  is  going  to  the  camp  or  the  gallows. 

AIR. — Cold  and  raw,  ^c. 

If  any  wench  Venus's  girdle  wear, 
Tliough  she  be  never  so  ugly, 
lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 
And  her  face  look  wondrous  smuggly. 
Beneath  the  left  ear,  so  fit  but  a  cord, 
(A  rope  so  charming  a  zone  is !) 
The  youth,  in  his  cart,  hath  the  air  of  a  lord^ 
And  we  cry,  There  dies  an  Adonis  ! 

But  really,  husband,  you  should  not  be  too  hard- 
hearted ;  for  you  never  had  a  finer,  braver  set  of 
men,  than  at  present.  We  have  not  had  a  mur- 
der among  them  all  these  seven  months;  and,  tru- 
ly, my  dear,  that  is  a  great  blessing. 

Peach.  What  a  dickens  is  the  woman  always 
a  whimpering  about  murder  for  ?  No  gentleman 
is  ever  lookea  upon  the  worse  for  killing  a  man 
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in  bis  own  defence ;  and,  if  business  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  it,  wliat  would  you  have  a 
gentleman  do  ? 

Mrs  Peach,  If  I  am  in  the  wrong,  my  dear, 
you  must  excuse  me ;  for  nobody  can  help  the 
frailty  of  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

Peach,  Murder  is  as  fashionable  a  crime  as  a 
man  can  be  guilty  of.  How  many  fine  gentlemen 
have  we  in  Newgate  every  year,  purely  upon  that 
article  ?  If  they  have  wherewithal  to  persuade 
the  jury  to  bring  it  in  manslaughter,  what  are 
they  the  worse  for  it  ?  So,  my  dear,  have  done 
upon  this  subject.  Was  captain  Macheflth  here 
this  morning  for  the  banknotes  he  left  with  you 
last  week  ^ 

Mrs  Peach,  Yes,  my  dear ;  and,  though  the 
bank  hath  stopt  payment,  he  was  so  cheerful,  and 
so  agreeable !  Sure  there  is  not  a  finer  gentle- 
man upon  the  road  than  the  captain !  If  he  comes 
from  Bagshot  at  any  reasonable  hour,  he  hath 
promised  to  make  one  this  evening  with  Polly, 
me,  and  Bob  Booty,  at  a  party  at  quadrille.  Pray, 
my  dear,  is  the  captain  nch  ? 

PeacK,  The  captain  keeps  too  good  company 
ever  to  grow  rieh.  Marybone  and  the  chocolate- 
houses  are  his  undoing.  The  man,  that  proposes 
to  get  money  by  play,  should  have  tlie  education 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  be  trained  up  to  it  from 
his  youth. 

Mrs  Peach.  Really  I  am  sorry,  upon  Polly's 
account,  the  captain  hath  not  more  discretion. 
What  business  hath  he  to  keep  company  with 
lords  and  gentlemen  ?  he  should  leave  them  to 
prey  upon  one  another. 

Peach,  Upon  Polly's  account !  What  a  plague 
does  the  woman  mean }    Upon  Polly's  account ! 

Mrs  Peach.  Captain  Macheath  is  very  fond  of 
tlie  girl. 

Peach,  And  what  then  ? 

Mrs  Peach.  If  I  have  any  skill  in  the  ways  of 
women,  I  am  sure  Polly  thinks  him  a  very  pretty 


man. 


Peach,  And  what  then  ?  you  would  not  be  so 
mad  to  have  the  wench  marry  tiim  ?  Gamesters 
and  highwaymen  are  generally  very  good  to  their 
whores,  but  they  are  very  devils  to  their  wives. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  if  Polly  should  be  in  love, 
how  should  we  help  her,  or  how  can  she  help 
herself?  Poor  girl!  I'm  in  the  utmost  concern 
about  her. 

AIR. — Why  is  your  faithful  slave  disdained  9 

If  love  the  virgin's  heart  invade. 
How,  like  a  moth,  the  simple  muid 
Still  plays  about  the  flame ! 
If  soon  she  be  not  made  a  wife. 
Her  honour^s  singed,  and  then  for  life 
She's' what  I  dare  not  name. 

Peach.  Look  ye,  wife,  a  handsome  wench,  in 
9Ur  way  of  business,  ib  as  pn>titabie  as  at  the  bur 
•f  a  Temple  coffee-bouse,  who  looks  upon  it  us 


her  livelihood  to  grant  every  liberty  bat  one. 
You  see  I  would  indulge  the  girl  as  far  as  pro- 
dently  we  can  in  any  thing  but  marriage  :  after 
that,  my  dear,  how  shall  we  be  safe  }  Are  we 
not  then  in  her  husband's  power  ?  fbr  the  hus- 
band hath  the  absolute  power  over  all  a  wife's 
secrets  but  her  own.  If  the  girl  had  the  discre- 
tion of  a  court-lady,  who  can  have  a  dozen  of 
young  fellows  at  her  ear,  without  complying  with 
one,  I  should  not  matter  it :  but  Polly  is  dnder, 
and  a  spark  will  at  once  set  her  in  a  flanae.  Mar- 
ried !  it  the  wench  does  not  know  her  own  pro- 
fit, sure  she  knows  her  own  pleasure  better  than 
to  make  herself  a  property !  My  dauehter,  to  me, 
should  be  like  a  court-lady  to  a  minister  of  state 
— a  key  to  tlie  whole  gang.  Married  !  if  the  af- 
fair is  not  already  done,  I'll  terrify  her  from  it, 
by  the  example  of  our  neighbours. 

Mrs  Peach.  Mayhap,  my  dear,  you  may  in- 
jure the  girl :  she  loves  to  imitate  the  fine  ladies, 
and  she  may  only  allow  the  captain  liberties  in 
the  view  of  mterest. 

Peachy  But  'tis  your  duty,  my  dear,  to  warn 
the  girl  against  her  ruin,  and  to  mstruct  her  how 
to  make  the  most  of  her  beauty.  1^1  go  to  her 
this  moment,  and  sift  her.  In  Uie  mean  time, 
wife,  rip  out  the  coronets  and  marks  of  these 
dozen  of  cambric  handkerchiefs ;  for  I  can  dis- 
pose of  them  this  afternoon  to  a  chap  in  the  city. 

[ExU. 

Mrs  Peach,  Never  was  a  man  more  out  of  the 
way  in  an  argument  than  my  husband  !  Why 
must  our  Polly,  forsooth,  differ  from  her  sex,  and 
love  only  her  husband  ?  And  why  must  Polly's 
marriage,  contrary  to  all  observation,  make  her 
the  less  followed  by  other  men  ?  All  men  are 
thieves  in  love,  and  like  a  woman  the  better  for 
being  another's  property. 

AIR. — Of  all  the  simple  things  wee  da,  Sfc. 

A  maid  is  like  the  golden  ore. 
Which  hatii  guineas  intrinsical  in't. 
Whose  worth  is  never  known  before 
It  is  tried  and  impressed  in  the  mint. 
A  wife's  like  a  guinea  in  gold, 
Stampt  ^vith  the  name  of  her  spouse : 
Now  here,  now  there,  is  bought  or  is  sold^ 
And  is  current  in  every  house. 

Enter  Filch. 

Come  hither,  Filch  !  I  am  as  food  of  this  child 
as  though  mv  mmd  misgave  me  he  were  my  own. 
He  hath  as  Sue  a  hand  at  picking  a  pocket  as  a 
woman,  and  is  as  nimble-fingered  as  a  iucgler 
If  an  unlucky  sesuon  does  not  cut  the  rows  of 
thy  life,  1  pionounce,  boy,  tliou  wilt  be  a  kreat 
man^n  history.     Where  was  your  post  last  mght, 

Fi.ih   I  plv'd  at  the  opera,  madam ;  and.  con. 
sidennjj  'cwas  neither  dark  nor  rainy,  ao  that  t^ 
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^as  no  great  hurry  in  getting  chairs  and  coaches, 
lade  a  tolerable  hand  on*t.  These  seven  band- 
erchiefs,  madam. 

Mrs  Peach.  Coloured  ones»  1  see.  They  are 
f  sure  sale,  from  our  warehouse  atRedriff,  among 
be  seamen. 

Filch.  And  this  snuff-box. 

Mr$  Peach.  Set  iu  gold  !  a  pretty  encourage- 
lent  this  to  a  young  beginner !' 

Filch.  I  had  a  fair  tug  at  a  channing  gold 
ratch.  Pox  take  the  tailors  for  making  the  fobs 
o  deep  and  narrow  !  It  stuck  by  the  way,  and  I 
ras  forced  to  make  my  escape  under  a  coach, 
leally,  madam,  I  fear  I  shall  be  cut  off  in  the 
lower  of  my  youth ;  so  that,  every  now  and  then, 
ince  I  was  puropt,  I  have  thoughts  of  taking  up, 
nd  going  to  sea. 

Mrt  Peach,  You  should  ^o  to  Ilockley^in-the- 
lole,  and  to  Marybone,  child,  to  learn  valour : 
bese  are  the  schools  that  have  bred  so  many 
»rave  men.  I  thought,  boy,  by  this  time,  thou 
ladst  lost  fear,  as  well  as  shame.  Poor  lad  !  how 
ittle  does  he  know  as  yet  of  the  Old  Bailey  ! 
''or  the  first  fact  HI  ensure  thee  from  being 
langed ;  and  going  to  sea,  Filch,  will  come  time 
tnoMgh  upon  a  sentence  of  transportation.  But 
low,  since  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  even 
;o  to  your  book,  and  learn  your  catechism ;  for 
cally  a  man  makes  but  an  ill  figure  in  the  Ordina- 
y's  paper,  who  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  answer 

0  his  Questions.  But  hark  you,  my  lad  ?  don't  tell 
oe  a  he,  for  you  know  I  hate  a  liar ;  Do  you 
:now  of  any  thing  that  hath  past  between  cap- 
ain  Macheath  and  our  Polly  ? 

Filch.  I  beg  you,  madam,  don't  ask  me  ;  for  I 
nust  either  tell  a  lie  to  you  or  to  Miss  Polly,  for 
[  promised  her  I  would  not  tell. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  when  the  honour  of  our  fa- 
nily  is  concerned 

Filch.  I  shall  lead  a  sad  life  with  Miss  Polly, 
f  ever  she  come  to  know  that  I  told  you.  Be- 
iides,  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  my  own  ho- 
lour,  by  betraying  any  body. 

Mrs  Peach.  Yonder  comes  my  husband  and 
?olly.  Come,  Filch,  you  shall  go  with  me  into 
Qy  own  room,  and  tell  me  the  whole  story.  Til 
rive  thee  a  glass  of  a  most  delicious  cordial,  that 

1  keep  fur  my  own  (iriukiug.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Peachum  and  Polly. 

Polfy.  I  know  as  well  as  any  of  the  fine  la- 
Ties  how  to  make  the  most  of  myself,  and  of  my 
nan  too.  A  woman  knows  how  to  be  mercen- 
iry,  though  slie  hath  never  been  at  court,  or  at 
in  assembly :  wc  have  it  in  our  natures,  papa.  If 
[  allow  captain  Macheath  some  trifling  liberties, 
[  have  this  watch  and  other  visible  marks  of  liis 
favour  to  shew  for  it.  A  giri,  who  cannot  grant 
some  things,  and  refuse  what  is  most  material, 
nrili  make  but  a  poor  liand  of  her  beauty,  and 
toon  be  thrown  upon  the  common. 


AIR. — What  shall  I  da  to  shew  haw  much  I  kroe 

her? 

Virgins  are  like  the  fair  flower  in  its  lustre, 
Which  in  the  garden  enamels  the  ground. 
Near  it  the  b^s  in  play  flutter  and  cluster. 
And  gaudy  butterflies  m>lic  around ; 
But  when  once  plucked,  'tis  no  longer  alluring, 
To  Covent-garden  'tis  sent  (as  yet  sweet). 
There  fades,  and  shrinks,  and  grows  past  all  en* 

during. 
Rots,  stinks,  and  dies,  and  is  trod  under  feet. 

* 

Peach.  You  know,  Dolly,  I  am  not  against  your 
toying  and  trifling  with  a  customer  in  the  way  of 
business,  or  to  get  out  a  secret  or  so ;  but  if  1 
find  out  that  you  have  played  tlie  fool,  and  are 
married,  you  jade  you,  1 11  cut  your  throat,  hussy  ! 
Now,  you  know  my  mind. 

Enter  Mrs  Peachum. 

.  AIR. — 0  London  is  a  fine  town. 

Mrs  Peachum  [in  a  very  great  passion.] 

Our  Polly  is  a  sad  slut !  nor  heeds  what  we  have 
taught  her, 

I  wonder  any  man  alive  will  ever  rear  a  daugh- 
ter! 

For  she  must  have  both  hoods  and  gowns,  and 
hoops  to  swell  her  pride. 

With  scarfs  and  stays,  and  gloves  and  lace,  and 
she'll  have  men  beside ; 

And  when  she's  drest  with  care  and  cost,  all- 
tempting,  fine  and  gay, 

As  men  should  serve  a  cucumber,  she  flings  her- 
self away. 

You  baggage !  you  hussy !  you  inconsiderate 
jade !  had  you  been  hanged  tt  would  not  have 
vexed  me,  for  that  might  have  been  your  misfor- 
tune ;  but  to  do  such  a  mad  thing  by  choice ! 
The  wench  is  married,  husband ! 

Peach.  Married !  the  captain  is  a  bold  man, 
and  will  risk  any  thing  for  money :  to  be  sure,  he 
believes  her  a  fortune.  Do  you  think  your  mo- 
ther and  I  should  have  lived  comfortably  so  long 
together,  if  ever  we  had  been  married,  baggage } 

Mrs  Peach.  I  knew  she  was  always  a  proud 
slut,  and  now  the  wench  hath  played  the  fool  and 
married,  because,  forsooth,  she  would  do  like  die 
gentry !  Can  you  support  the  expence  of  a  hus- 
band, hussy,  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  whoring  ? 
have  you  money  enough  to  carry  on  the  daily 

auarrels  of  man  and  wife,  about  who  shall  squan- 
er  most?  There  are  not  many  husbands  and 
wives  who  can  bear  the  charges  of  plaguing  one 
another  in  a  handsome  way.  If  you  must  be 
married,  could  you  introduce  nobody  into  our 
family  but  a  highwayman  ?  Why,  thou  foolish 
jade,  thou  wilt  be  as  ill  used,  and  as  much  ne- 
glected, as  if  thou  hadst  married  a  lord  ! 
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Peach,  Let  not  your  aa[i;er,  my  dear,  break 
tlirough  the  rules  of  decency ;  for  the  captaio 
looks  upon  himself,  in  the  military  capacity,  as  a 
gentleman  by  his  profession.  Besides  what  he 
hath  already,  I  know  he  is  in  a  ^r  way  of  get- 
ting, or  of  dying;  and  both  these  ways,  let  me 
teli  you,  are  most  excellent  dances  for  a  wife. 
Tell  me,  hussy,  are  vou  mined  or  no  ? 

Afrs  FeacL  With  PoU/s  fortune,  she  might 
very  well  have  |one  off  ^  a  person  of  distinctioD : 
yes,  that  you  mieht,  you  pouting  slut ! 

Peach.  What !  is  the  wench  dumb  ?  speak,  or 
1^1  make  you  plead  by  soueezing  out  au  answer 
from  you.  Arc  you  really  bound  wife  to  him, 
or  are  yon  only  upon  liking?  \Plnche$  her, 

Polly.  Oh !  [Scrtamng. 

Mrs  Peach.  How  the  modier  is  to  be  pitied, 
who  hath  handsome  daughters!  Locks,  bolts, 
bars,  and  lectures  of  morality,  are  nothing  to 
them ;  they  break  through  them  all :  they  have 
as  much  pleasure  in  cheating  a  father  and  mo- 
ther, as  ill  cheating  at  cards. 

Peach.  Why,  Polly,  I  shall  soon  know  if  you 
are  married,  by  Macheath*s  keeping  from  our 
house. 

AIR. — Grim  king  of  the  ghotts,  j-c. 

Polfy.  Can  love  be  controuled  by  advice  ? 
Will  Cupid  our  mothers  obey  } 

Though  mv  heart  was  as  frozen  as  ice. 
At  his  flame  'twould  have  melted  away. 

When  he  kist  me,  so  sweetly  he  prest, 
^was  so  sweet  that  1  must  have  comphed, 

So  I  thought  it  both  safest  and  best 
To  marry,  fur  fear  you  should  chide. 

Mrs  Peach.  Then  all  the  hopes  of  our  family 
arc  gone  for  ever  and  ever  ! 

Peach.  And  Macheath  may  hang  his  father 
and  mother-in-law,  in  hopes  to  get  into  their 
daughter's  fortune. 

Polly.  I  did  not  marry  him  (as  'tis  the  fashion) 
coolly  and  deliberately  for  honour  or  money — 
but  I  lore  him. 

Mrs  Peach.  Love  him  !  worse  and  worse  !  I 
tlioucht  the  girl  had  been  better  bred.  Oh  hus- 
band !  husband  !  lier  folly  makes  me  mad  !  my 
head  swims!  Tra  distracted!  I  can*t  support 
mysel f — Oh  !  [ i'»/i» U. 

Peach.  See,  wench,  to  what  a  couditiun  you 
have  reduced  your  poor  mother !  A  glass  of  cor- 
dial this  instant !  liow  the  poor  woman  takes  it 
to  heart !  [Polly  goes  out,  and  returns  with  it.'] 
Ah,  hussy!  now  this  is  the  only  comfort  your 
niother  has  left. 

Polly.  Give  her  another  glass,  sir;  my  mamma 
drinks  double  tlie  quantity  whenever  she  is  out 
of  order.    Thi^  you  sec,  fetches  her. 

Mrs  Peach,  The  girl  shews  such  a  readiness, 
and  so  much  concern,  that  I  could  almost  6nd  in 
my  heart  tu  forgive  her. 


AIR.-— O  Jemmy,  O  Jeni^  !  whert  ho9i  ihou  beemf 

O  Polly !  you  mi^t  have  toved  and  kist; 
By  keeping  men  off  yo«  keep  them  on : 

Poiiy,  But  he  so  teased  me. 
And  he  so  pleased  me. 
What  I  cfid  you  must  have  done. 

Afrt  Peach.  Not  with  a  bigbwayraan — ^yoa 
sorry  slut ! 

Peach,  A  word  with  you,  wife.  Tis  no  new 
thing  for  a  wench  to  take  a  man  without  consent 
of  parents.  You  know  'tis  the  frail^  of  woman, 
my  dear. 

Mrs  Peach.  Yes,  kideed,  the  sex  is  frail ;  but 
the  first  time  a  woman  is  frail,  she  sbould  be 
somewhat  nice  methinks,  for  then  or  never  is  the 
time  to  make  her  fortune*,  after  that,  she  hath 
nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  herself  from  betag 
found  out,  and  she  nmy  do  what  she  pleases. 

Peach,  Make  yourself  a  little  eas^ ;  I  have  i| 
thought  shall  soon  set  all  matters  ag^in  to  rights. 
Why  so  melaucholy,  Polly  ?  since  what  is  done 
cannot  be  undone,  we  n^u^t  all  endeavour  to  make 
the  best  of  iL 

Mrs  Peach,  Well,  PoUy^,  as  far  as  one  woman 
can  forgive  another,  I  forgive  thee.  Your  fath^ 
is  too  fund  of  you,  hussy. 

Poify,  Then  all  my  sorrows  are  at  an  end. 

jifrs  Peach.  A  mighty  likely  speech,  iQ  trotlv 
for  a  wench  who  is  just  married ! 

AIR. — Thoauis,  I canmoty  4c- 

PoUy.  I,  like  a  ship,  in  storms  was  tost. 
Yet  afraid  to  put  into  land. 
For  seized  in  the  port  the  vessel's  losL 
Whose  treasure  is  contraband. 
The  waves  are  laid, 
jVI^  duty's  paid; 

0  joy  beyond  expression ! 
Thus  safe  ashore^ 

1  ask  no  more ; 

My  all's  in  nay  possession. 

Peach,  I  hear  customers  in  t'other  mom  •  to 
talk  widi  them,  Polly,  but  coipe  again  as  aoc4  as 
they  are  pne.  But  h^rk  ye,  child?  if  'tis  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  here  ^-esterday  about  the  repeiuine 

77l-iiT'  -  '"  *^**/^  rf  "^^^  eet  inte&g»M^ 
of  It  uU  to-morruw,  for  I  lent  it  to  Suker  Strad- 
die  to  make  a  figure  with  it  to-night  at  a  tavern 
in  Drury-lane.  If  t'other  gentleman  calb  for  the 
silver-hilted  sword,  you  know  beeUe-browed  Jem- 

bndge  ull  Tu^ay  mght ;  so  that  it  cannot  be 
had  till  then.  \Exit  Pollt.1  Dear  wSwi  iL  « 
little  pacified;  ion't  let  your^  pa^Sik  ^^J 

r;LiiThinr^^  ^^^^^  i^-s^i^d^ 
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aised  and  huddled  up  a  frailty  of  that  sort,  lis 
narriage,  husband,  that  makes  it  a  blemish. 

Peach.  But  money,  wife,  is  the  true  fuller's 
;arth  for  reputations ;  there  is  not  a  spot  or  a 
tain  but  what  it  can  take  out.  A  rich  rogue, 
low-ardays,  is  fit  company  for  any  gentleman ; 
jid  the  world,  my  dear,  hath  ikot  such  a  con- 
empt  for  roguery  as  you  imagine.  I  tell  you, 
rife,  I  can  make  this  match  turn  to  our  advan- 
age. 

Mrt  Peach,  I  a^m  very  sensible,  husband,  that 
aptain  Macbeath  is  worth  money ;  but  I  am  in 
loubt  whether  he  hath  not  two  or  three  wives 
dready,  and  then,  if  he  should  die  in  a  ^ssion 
>r  two,  Polly's  dower  would  come  into  dispute. 

Peach.  That,  indeed,  is  a  point  which  ought  to 
)e  considered. 

AIR. — A  doldUr  andtt  sailor, 

A  fox  may  steal  your  hens,  sir ; 
A  whore  your  health  and  pence,  sir ; 
Your  daughter  rob  your  chest,  sir ; 
Your  wife  may  steal  your  rest,  sir ; 
A  thief  your  goods  and  plate. 
But  this  is  all  but  picking. 
With  rest,  peace,  cnest,  and  chicken : 
It  ever  was  decreed,  sir. 
If  lawyer's  hand  is  fee'd,  sir, 
He  steals  your  whole  estate. 

lie  lawyers  are  bitter  enemies  to  those  in  our 
rays ;  they  dun*t  care  that  any  body  should  get  a 
landestine  livelihood  but  themselves. 

Enier  Polly. 

Polly,  Twas  only  Nimming  Ned ;  he  brought 
D  a  damask  window-curtain,  a  hoop-petticoat,  a 
lair  of  silver  candlesticks,  a  periwig,  and  one 
ilk  stocking,  from  the  tire  tliat  happened  last 
light. 

Peach.  There  is  not  a  fellow  that  is  cleverer 
D  his  way,  and  saves  more  goods  out  of  the  fire, 
ban  Ned.  Bnt  now,  Polly,  to  your  aiiair ;  for 
natters  most  not  be  as  tliey  are.  Yon  are  mar- 
ied,  then,  it  seems  ? 

PoUjf.  Yes,  sir. 

Peach,  And  how  do  you  propose  to  live, 
hild? 

PolUf.  Like  other  women,  sir ;  upon  the  indus- 
ry  of  uiy  husbaud. 

Mrs  Peach.  What !  is  the  wench  turned  fool  ? 
highwayman's  wife,  like  a  soldier's^  liath  as  lit- 
!e  of  his  pay  as  his  company. 

Peach.  AimI  had  not  you  the  common  views  of 
gentlewoman  in  your  marriage,  Polly  ? 

Polly,  i  don't  know  what  you  mean,  sir. 

Peach.  Of  a  jointure,  and  of  being  a  widow. 

Polly.  But  1  love  bitn,  bir;  how,  theii>  could  I 
ave  thoughts  of  parting  with  him? 

Peach.  Parting  with  him !    why   that  is  the 

Vol,  III. 


whole  sclieme  and  intention  of  alt  marriage  arti- 
cles. The  comfortable  estate  of  widowhood  is 
the  only  hope  that  keeps  up  a  wife's  spirits. 
Where  is  the  woman,  who  would  scruple  to  be  a 
wife,  if  she  had  it  in  her  power  to  be  a  widow 
whenever  she  pleased  h  If  you  have  aUy  views  of 
this  sort,  Polly,  I  shall  think  the  match  not  so 
very  unreasonable; 

Polly.  How  I  dread  to  hear  your  advice  !  yet 
I  must  beg  you  to  explain  yourself. 

Peach,  Secure  what  he  hath  got ;  have  him 
peached  the  next  sessions;  and,  then,  at  once, 
you  are  made  a  rich  widow. 

Polly.  What !  murder  the  man  I  love !  the 
blood  runs  cold  at  my  heart  with  the  very 
thought  of  it ! 

Peach.  Fy,  Polly !  what  hath  murder  to  do  in 
the  affair?  Since  tlie  thing  sooner  or  later  must 
happen,  I  dare  say  the  captain  himself  would  like 
that  we  should  get  the  reward  for  his  death  soon^ 
er  than  a  stranger.  Why,  Polly,  the  captain 
knows  that  as  'tis  his  employment  to  rob,  so  it  is 
ours  to  take  robbers ;  every  man  in  his  business : 
so  that  there  is  no  malice  in  the  case. 

Mrs  Peach.  Ay,  husband,  now  you  have  nick- 
ed the  matter !  To  have  him  peached  is  the  on- 
ly thing  could  ever  make  me  forgive  her. 

AIR. — NoWf  ponder  well^  ye  parents  dear, 

Polly.  Oh,  ponder  well !  be  not  severe ; 
To  save  a  wretched  wife ; 
For,  on  the  rope,  that  hangs  my  dear, 
Depends  poor  Polly's  life. 

'  Mrs  Peach.  But  your  duty  to  your  parents, 
hussy,  obliges  you  to  hang  him.  What  would 
many  a  wi^  t^ive  for  such  an  opportunity ! 

Polly.  What  is  a  jointure?  what  is  widow- 
hood to  me?  I  know  my  heart;  1  cannot  survive 
him. 

AIR. — Le  pritUemps  rapelle  aux  armes. 

The  turtle  thus,  with  plaintive  crying. 

Her  lover  dying. 

The  turtle  thus,  with  plaintive  crying, 

Laments  her  dove ; 

Down  she  drops,  quite  spent  with  sighing. 

Paired  iu  death,  as  paired  in  love. 

Thus,  sir,  it  will  happen  to  your  poor  Pollj^. 

Mrs  Peach.  What!  is  the  fool  in  love  in  ear- 
nest, then  ?  I  hate  thee  for  being  particular. — 
Why,  wench,  thou  art  a  shame  to  thy  very  sex. 

Polly.  But  hear  me,  mother — if  you  ever  lo- 
ved  

Mrs  Peach.  Those  cursed  play-books  she 
reads  have  been  her  ruin  !  One  word  more,  hus- 
sy, and  I  shall  knock  your  brains  out,  if  you  liave 
any. 

Peach.  Keep  out  of  the  way,  Polly,  for  foaf 
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of  nuschief,  and  consider  of  what  is  proposed  to 
you. 

Mrs  Peach.  Away,  hussy  !  Hang  your  hus- 
band, and  be  dutiful.  [Polly  listening.]  The 
thing,  husband,  must  and  shall  be  done.  For  the 
sake  of  intelligence,  we  must  take  other  mea- 
sures, and  have  him  peached  the  next  session 
without  her  consent.  If  she  will  not  know  her 
du^,  we  know  ours. 

Peach.  But  really,  my  dear,  it  grieves  one's 
heart  to  take  off  a  great  man.  When  I  consider 
his  personal  bravery,  hk  tine  stratagem,  how 
much  we  have  already  got  by  him,  and  how 
much  more  we  may  get,  methinks  I  cannot  find 
in  my  heart  to  have  a  hand  in  his  death  :  I  wish 
you  could  have  made  Polly  undertake  it. 

Mrs  Peach.  But  in  a  case  of  necessity our 

own  lives  are  in  danger. 

Peach.   Then,  indeed,  we  must  comply  with 
the  customs  of  the  world,  and  make  gratitude 
give  way  to  interest.    He  shall  be  taken  off. 
Mrs  Peach.  I'll  undertake  to  manage  Polly. 
Peach.  And  Til  prepare  matters  for  the  Old 
Bailey.   [Exeunt  Peachum  and  Mrs  Peachum. 
'Polly.  Now,  I  am  a  wretch,  indeed !   Me- 
thinks I  see  him  already  in  the  cart,  sweeter  and 
more  lovely  than  the  nosegay  in  his  hand!  I  hear 
the  crowd  extolling  his  resolution  and  intrepidity  ! 
What  vol  lies  of  sighs  are  sent  from  the  wmdows 
of  Holborn,  that  so  comely  a  youth  should  be 
brought  to  disgrace  !   I  see  him  at  the  tree  !  the 
whole  circle  are  in  tears !  even  butchers  weep!  Jack 
Ketch  himself  hesitates  to  perform  his  duty,  and 
would  be  glad  to  lose  his  fee,  by  a  reprieve ! 
What,  then,  will  become  of  Polly  ?  As  yet  I  may 
inform  him  of  their  design,  and  aid  him  in  his 
escape.    It  shall  be  so.    But  then  he  flies ;  ab- 
sents himself,  and  I  bar  myself  from  his  dear, 
dear  conversation  !  that,  too,  will  distract  me. — 
If  he  keeps  out  of  the  way,  my  papa  and  mam- 
ma may  in  time  relent,  and  we  may  be  happy. — 
If  he  stays,  he  is  hanged,  and  then  he  is  lost  for 
ever !  He  intended  to  lie  concealed  in  my  room 
till  the  dusk  of  the  evening.    If  they  are  abroad, 
ril  this  instant  lee  him  out,  lest  some  accident 
should  prevent  him. 

[Exit,  and  returns  with  Macheath. 

AIR. — Pretty  parrot  say,  ^c. 

Mac.  Pretty  Polly,  say 

When  I  was  away. 

Did  your  fancy  never  stray 

To  some  newer  lover  ? 
Polly.  Without  disguise. 

Heaving  sighs. 

Doting  eyes, 

My  constant  heart  discover. 

Fo!idly  let  me  loll. 
Mac.  O,  pretty,  pretty  Poll ! 


Polly.  And  are  you  as  fond  of  me  as  ever,  my 
dear? 

Mac,  Suspect  my  honour,  my  courage;  sus- 
pect any  thin^,  but  my  love.  May  ray  pistols 
miss  fire,  may  my  mare  slip  her  shoulder  while  I 
am  pursued,  if  I  ever  forsake  thee  ! 

Polly.  Nay,  my  dear !  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  you ;  for  I  And  in  the  romance  you  lent  me, 
none  of  the  great  heroes  were  ever  false  in 
love. 

AIR. — Pray,  fair  one,  he  kind. 

Mac.  My  heart  was  so  free. 
It  roved  like  the  bee, 
Till  Polly  my  passion  requited ; 
I  sipt  each  fluwer, 
I  changed  every  hour, 
But  here  every  flower  is  united. 

Polly.  Were  you  sentenced  to  transportation, 
sure,  my  dear,  you  could  not  leave  me  behind 
you — could  you  ? 

Mac.  Is  there  any  power,  any  force,  that 
could  tear  me  from  thee  ?  You  might  sooner'tear 
a  pension  out  of  the  hands  of  a  courtier,  a  fee 
from  a  lawyer,  a  pretty  woman  from  a  looking- 
glass,  or  any  woman  from  quadrille — Bat  to  tear 
me  from  thee,  is  impossible  ! 

AIR. — Over  the  hills  and  Jar  away. 

Mac.  Were  I  laid  on  Greenland's  coast. 
And  in  my  arms  embraced  my  lass. 
Warm  amidst  eternal  frost. 
Too  soon  the  hf^f  year's  night  would  pass. 
Polly.  Were  I  sold  on  Indian  soil. 

Soon  as  the  burning  day  was  closed, 
I  could  mock  the  sultry  toil. 
When  on  my  charmer's  breast  reposed. 
Alac.    And  I  would  love  you  all  tlie  day, 
Polly.  Every  night  would  kiss  and  play, 
Mac.    If  with  me  you*d  fondly  stray 
Polly.  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Polly.  Yes,  I  would  go  with  thee.  But,  oh  ? 
how  shall  I  speak  it  ?  I  must  be  torn  from  thee ! 
We  must  part! 

Mac.  How  !  part ! 

Polly.  We  must,  we  must.  My  papa  and 
mamma  are  set  against  thy  life :  they  now,  even 
now,  are  in  search  after  thee :  they  are  prepa- 
ring evidence  against  thee  :  thy  life  depends  up- 
on a  moment. 

AIR. — Gin  thou  tceri  my  ain  thing. 

Polly.  O  what  pain  it  is  to  part ! 

Can  I  leave  thee,  can  I  leave  thee  f 
O  what  pain  it  is  to  part ! 
Can  thy  Polly  ever  leave  thee  ? 
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But  lest  death  my  love  shoald  thwart, 
And  bring  thee  to  the  fatal  cart, 
Than  I  tear  thee  from  my  bleeding  heart ! 
Fly  hence  and  let  me  leave  thee  l 


i  kiss,  and  then— one  kiss Begone 

ewell ! 

iac.  My  hand,  my  heart,  my  dear,  are  so  ri- 
3d  to  thine,  that  I  cannot  loose  my  hold. 
Wly.    But  my  papa  may  intercept  thee,  and 

I  I  should  lose  the  very  glimmering  of  hope, 
ew  weeks,  perhaps,  may  reconcile  us  all. — 

II  thy  Polly  hear  trom  thee  ? 
\Iac,   Must  I,  then,  eo  ? 

*oUi/.  And  will  not  absence  change  your  love  ? 

\Iac.  If  you  doubt  it,  let  me  stay  -and 

[langed. 

*olfy,  O,  how  I  fear !  how  I  tremble  !  Go- 


but  when  safety  will  ^ve  you  leave,  you  will  be 
sure  to  see  me  again !  for,  till  then,  Polly  is 
wretched. 

AIR. — 0  the  broom,  SfC, 

[Parting,  and  looking  back  at  each  other  with 
fondneiSy  he  at  one  door,  she  at  the  other, 

Mac,    The  miser  thus  a  shilling  sees. 
Which  he's  obliged  to  pay, '    « 
With  sighs  resigns  it  by  degrees. 
And  fears  'tis  gone  for  aye. 
Polly,  The  boy  thus,  when  his  sparrow's  flown, 
The  bird  in  silence  eyes, 
But  soon  as  out  of  sight  'tis  gone, 
•  ~  Whines,  whimpers,  sobs,  and  cries. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I. — A  tavern  near  Newgate. 

tMY  TWITCHER,  CrOOK-FINGEB'd  JaCK,  WaT 

)reary,  Robin  of  Bagsuot,  Nimhinc  N^d, 
[abry  Paddimgton,  Mat  of  the  Mint,  Ben 
luDQE,  and  the  rett  of  the  gang,  at  the  table, 
fith  winCf  brandy,  and  tobacco. 

\en.   But,  prithee,  Mat,  what  is  become  of 
brother  Tom?  I  have  not  seen  him  since  my 
im  from  transportation. 
\Iat.  Poor  brother  Tom  had  an  accident  this 
3  twelvemonth,  and  so  clever  made  a  fellow 
was,  that  I  could  not  save  him  from  those 
ing  rascals  the  surgeons,  and  now,  poor  man, 
8  among  the  otamys*  at  Surgeons'-liall. 
\en.  So,  it  seems  his  time  was  come. 
em.  But  the  present  time  is  ours,  aud  nobody 
e  hath  more.     Why  are  the  laws  levelled  at 
Are  we  more  dishonest  than  the  rest  of  man- 
I  ?  What  we  win,  gentlemen,  is  our  own,  by 
law  of  arms,  and  the  right  of  conquest. 
rook.  Where  shall  we  End  such  another  set 
practical  philosophers,  who,  to  a  man,  are 
ve  the  fear  of  death  ? 
V^at.  Sound  men  and  true  ! 
lob.  Of  tried  courage,  and  indefatigable  in- 
try! 

Jed.  Who  is  there,  here,  that  would  not  die  for 
friend  ? 

far.  Who  is  there,  here,  that  would  betray  him 
his  interest  ? 

dat.  Shew  me  a  gang  of  courtiers  that  can 
as  much. 

\en.  We  are  for  a  just  partition  of  the  world ; 
every  man  hath  a  right  to  enjoy  life. 
lat.  We  retrench  the  superfluities  of  man- 
1.  The  world  is  avaricious,  and  I  hate  ava- 
.  A  covetous  fellow,  like  a  jackdaw,  steaU 
It  he  was  never  made  to  enjoy,  for  the  sake 


of  hiding  it.  These  are  the  robbers  of  mankind ; 
for  money  was  made  for  the  free-hearted  and 
generous :  and  where  is  the  injury  of  taking 
from  another  what  he  hath  not  the  heart  to  make 
use  of? 

Jeni.  Our  several  stations  for  the  day  are  fixed. 
Good  luck  attend  us  all !   Fill  the  glasses. 

AIR. — Fill  every  glass,  ^c. 

Mat.  Fill  every  glass,  for  wine  inspires  us, 
And  fires  us 

With  courage,  love,  and  joy. 
Women  and  wine  should  life  employ ; 
Is  there  aught  else  on  earth  desirous? 
Chorus,  Fill  every  glass,  &c. 

Enter  Macheath. 

Mac,  Gentlemen,  well  met :  my  heart  hath 
been  with  you  this  hour,  but  an  unexpected  af- 
fair hath  detained  me.  No  ceremony,  I  beg 
you. 

Mat.  We  were  just  breaking  up  to  go  upon 
duty.  Am  I  to  have  the  honour  of  taking  the 
air  with  you,  sir,  this  evening  upon  the  heath  ?  I 
drink  a  dram  now  and  then  with  the  stage  coach* 
men,  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  intelligence ; 
and  I  know,  that  about  this  time,  there  will  be 
passengers  upon  the  western  road  who  are  worth 
speaking  witn. 

Mac.  I  was  to  have  been  of  that  party— 
but 

Mat,  But  what,  sir  ? 

Mac,  Is  there  any  man  who  suspects  my  cou- 
rage? 

Mat,  We  have  all  been  witnesses  of  it 

Mae,  Mv  hoqour  and  truth  to  the  gang  ? 

Mat.  V\\  be  answerable  for  it. 

Mac.  In  the  division  of  our  booty,  have  I  ever 
shewn  the  least  marks  of  avarice  or  injustice  ? 
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Mat,  By  these  questions  sometluiig  seems  to 
have  ruffled  you.    Are  any  of  us  suspected? 

3iac.  I  have  a  fixed  coDfidence,  geDtlemen,  in 
you  all  as  men  of  honour,  and,  as  such,  I  value 
and  respect  you ;  Peachum  is  a  man  that  is  use- 
ful to  us. 

Mat.  Is  he  about  to  shew  us  any  foul  play  ? 
Ill  shoot  him  through  the  head. 

Mac,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  act  with  conduct 
and  discretion.  .  A  pistol  is  your  last  resort. 

Mat,  He  knows  nothing  of  this  meeting. 

Mac,  Business  cannot  go  on  without  him  :  he 
is  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  and  is  a  necessary 
iigent  to  us.  We  have  had  a  slight  difference, 
and,  till  it  is  accommodated,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  out  of  his  way.  Any  private  dispute  of 
mine  shall  be  of  no  ill  conseauence  to  my  friends. 
You  must  continue  to  act  unaer  his  direction ;  for, 
the  moment  we  break  loose  from  him,  our  gang 
is  ruined. 

Mat,  As  a  bawd  to  a  whore,  I  grant  you,  he 
is,  to  us,  of  great  convenience. 

Mac,  Make  him  believe  I  have  ouitted  the 
gan&  which  I  can  never  do  but  with  life.  At 
our  private  quarters,  I  will  continue  to  meet  you. 
A  week  or  so,  will  probably  reconcile  us. 

Mat,  Your  instructions  shall  be  observed. — 
Tls  now  high  time  for  us  to  repair  to  our  several 
duties;  so,  till  the  evening,  at  our  quarters  in 
MooHields,  we  bid  you  farewell. 

Mac.  I  shall  wish  myself  with  you.    Success 

Uttend  you ! 

[Sits  down  melancholy  at  the  table. 

AIR. — March  in  Rinalpo,  with  drum  and 

trumpets. 

Mat,  Let  us  take  the  road. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  sound  of  coaches, 

The  hour  of  attack  approaches. 

To  your  arms,  brave  boys,  and  load  ! 

See  the  ball  I  hold  ! 

Let  the  chemists  toil  like  asses, 

Our  fire  their  fire  surpasses. 

And  turns  all  our  lead  to  gold. 

[The  gang,  ranged  in  the  front  of  the  stage, 
load  their  pistols,  and  stick  them  under  their 
girdles  ;  then  go  off,  singing  the  Jirst  part  in 
chorus. 
Mac,  What  a  fool  is  a  fond  wench  !  Polly  is 
ipost  confoundedly  bit.     I  love  the  sex ;    and  a 
man,  who  loves  money,  might  as  well  be  content- 
ed with  one  guinea,  as  I  with  one  woman.    The 
town,  perhaps,  hath  been  as  much  obli^d  to  me 
for  recruiting  it  with  free-hearted  ladies,  as  to 
any  recruiting  officer  in  the  army.    If  it  were  not 
for  us  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  sword, 
prury-li^ie  would  be  uninhabited. 


AIR.— Would  you  have  a  young  virgin^  ^ 

If  the  heart  of  a  nmn  is  depressed  widi  cares, 

The  mist  is  dispelled,  when  a  woman  appeaiv- 

like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle  she  sweetly,  swe«ly 

Raises  the  spirits,  and  charms  our  ears. 

Roses  and  lilies  her  cheeks  disclose 

But  her  ripe  lips  are  more  sweet  than  those  • 

Press  her,        '  •  ' 

Caress  her ; 

With  blisses 

Her  kisses 

Dissolve  us  in  pleasure  and  soh  repose. 

I  must  have  women !  There  is  nothing  unbends 
the  mmd  hke  them :  money  is  not  so  strone  a 
cordial  for  the  Ume — Drawer !  ^ 

Enter  Drawer. 

Is  the  porter  gone  for  all  the  ladies,  accordine  to 
my  directions  ?  * 

Draw,  I  expect  him  back  every  minute ;  but 
yi>u  know  sir,  you  sent  him  as  far  as  Hockley-in. 
the-Hole  for  three  of  the  ladies,  for  one  in  Vine- 
gai-yard,  and  for  the  rest  of  them  aomewhere 
about  Lewkners-lane.  Sure,  some  of  them  are 
below,  for  I  hear  the  bar-bell.  As  they  come,  I 
will  shew  them  up.    Coming,  coming  ! 

[Exit  Drawer. 

Enter  Mrs  Coaxcr,  Dolly  Trull,  Mrs 
Vixen,  Bettx  Doxy,  Jenny  Diver  Mrs 
SiAMMEKiN,  SuKY  Tawdry,  and  MOLLT 
Brazen. 

3fe  Dear  Mrs  Coaxer !  you  are  welcome; 
you  look  charmingly  to-day :  I  hope  you  don't 
want  the  repairs  (»f  quality,  and  lay  on  paint'— 
Dolly  Trull !  kiss  me,  you  slut !  are  you  as  amor- 
ous as  ever,  hussy  ?  you  are  alwavs  so  taken  up 
with  stealing  hearts,  that  you  don't  allow  your- 
self time  to  steal  any  thing  else :  ah,  Dolly  »  thou 
wilt  ever  be  a  coquette.— Mrs  V^ixen  !  Pmyour's- 
I  always  loved  a  woman  of  wit  and  spirit ;  they 
make  charming  mistresses,  but  plaguy  wives.— 
Betty  Doxy  !  come  hither,  hussy  !  do  you  drink 
as  hard  as  ever  ?  you  had  better  stick  to  good 
wholesome  beer;  for,in  troth,  Betty,  strong  waters 
will  in  time  ruin  your  constitution :  you  should 
leave  those  to  your  betters.- What,  and  my  pretty 
Jenny  Diver,  too  !  as  prim  and  demure  as  ever  i 
there  is  not  any  prude,  though  ever  so  high  bred 
hath  a  more  sanrtiBed  look,  with  a  more  mis^ 
chievous  heart;  ah,  thou  art  a  dear,  artful  hy- 
pocrite ! Mrs  Slaromekin  !   as  careless  and 

genteel  as  ever :  all  you  fine  ladies,  who  know 
vour  own  beauty,  affect  an  undress. — But  see ! 
here's  Suky  Tawdry  come  to  contradict  what  I 
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was  tayxDg ;  every  thing  she  gets  one  waj,  she 
lays  out  npon  her  back :  why,  Sukey,  you  must 
keep  9^  least  a*doien  tallymen.-»Molly  Brazen ! 
(She  ku9eM  Ami.]  that's  well  done !  I  love  a  free- 
hearted wench :  thou  hast  a  most  agreeable  as- 

suraDoe,  eiriy  and  art  as  willing  as  a  turtle. 

But  hariL!  1  hear  music :  the  harper  is  at  the 
door.  If  music  be  (he  food  of  love,  play  on. 
£re  yoQ  seat  yourselves,  ladies,  what  thmk  you 
of  a  dance  ?  Come  in ! 

Enter  Harper. 

Play  the  French  tune  that  Mrs  Slammektn  was 
so  fond  of.  [A  dance  a  la  ronde,  in  the  French 
manner ;  near  the  end  of  it  this  sang  and  chorus,] 

AUL— Co^tV/on. 

Youth's  the  season  made  for  joys^ 
iove  is  then  our  duty. 
She,  alone,  who  that  employs, 
M^ell  deserves  her  beauty. 
Let's  be  gay 
While  we  may, 
Beauty's  a  flower  despised  in  decay. 

Chorus. — YoutKs  the  seaton^  &c 

Let  us  drink  and  sport  to  day. 
Ours  is  not  to  morrow ; 
Love  with  youth  flies  swift  away. 
Age  is  nought  but  sorrow. 
Dance  and  sing. 
Time's  on  the  wing, 
life  never  knows  the  return  of  spring. 
Chorus. — Ltt  us  drink^  &c. 

« 

Mae.  Now,  pray,  ladies,  take  your  places. 
Here,  fellow.  [Pai^t  the  harper.']  Bid  the  drawer 
brings  us  more  wine.  [Exit  harper,]  If  any  of  the 
ladies  chuse  gin,  1  hope  they  will  be  so  free  to 
call  for  it. 

Jen,  You  look  as  if  you  meant  me.  Wine  is 
#trong  enough  for  me.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  drink 
strong  waters,  but  when  I  have  the  colic. 

Mac.  Just  the  excuse  of  the  fine  ladies  !  wiiy, 
a  lady  of  quality  is  never  without  the  colic.  I 
hope,  Mrs  Coazer,  you  have  had  good  success  of 
late  in  your  visits  among  the  mercers  ? 

Coor.  We  have  so  many  interlopers ;  yet,  with 
industry,  one  may  still  have  a  little  picking.  I 
carried  a  silver-flowered  lutestring,  and  a  piece 
of  black  padesoy,  to  Mr  Peachum's  lock,  but  last 
week. 

Fis;  There's  Molly  Brazen  hath  the  ogle  of  a 
rattlesnake :  she  rivetted  a  linen-draper's  eyes  so 
fast  upon  her,  that  he  was  nicked  of  three  pieces 
of  cambric  before  he  could  look  off. 

Bras.  Oh,  dear  madani ! But  sure  nothing 

fcan  come  up  to  your  handling  of  laces  ;  and,  then, 
you  have  such  a  sweet  deludmg  tongue !  To  cheat 


a  man  is  nothing ;  but  the  woman  must  have  fine 
parts,  indeed,  who  cheats  a  woman. 

Vix.  Lace,  madam,  lies  in  a  small  compass, 
and  is  of  easy  conveyance.  But  you  are  apt,  ma> 
dam,  to  think  too  well  of  your  friends. 

Ooax.  If  any  woman  hath  more  art  than  an- 
other, to  be  sure  it  is  Jenny  Diver :  though  her 
fellow  be  never  so  agreeable,  she  can  pick  his' 
pocket  as  coolly  as  if  money  were  her  only  plea* 
sure.  Now,  that  is  a  command  of  the  passions 
uncommon  in  a  woman. 

Jen.  I  never  go  to  the  tavern  virith  a  man,  but 
in  the  view  of  business.  I  have  other  hours,  and 
other  sort  of  men  for  my  pleasure :  but,  had  I 
your  address,  madam 

Mac.  Have  done  with  your  compliments,  la- 
dieS)  and  drink  about  You  are  not  so  fond  of 
me,  Jenny,  as  you  used  to  be. 

Jen.  Tis  not  convenient,  sir,  to  shew  my  fond* 
ness  among  so  many  rivals.  'Tis  your  own  choice, 
and  not  the  warmth  of  my  inclination,  that  will 
determine  you. 

AIR. — All  in  a  misty  morning. 

Before  the  barn-door,  crowing, 

The  cock  by  hens  attendee^ 
His  eyes  aroubd  him  throwing. 

Stands  for  a  while  suspended ; 
Then,  one  he  singles  from  the  crew. 

And  cheers  the  happy  hen. 
With  bow  do  you  do,  and  how  do  you  do, 

And  how  do  you  agen  ? 

Jlfoc.  Ah  Jenny  !  thou  art  a  dear  slut ! 

TriiL  Pray,  madam,  were  you  ever  in  keep- 
ing? 

Tawd.  I  hope,  madam,  I  have  not  been  so 
long  upon  the  town  but  I  have  met  with  soma 
good  fortune  as  well  as  my  neighbours. 

TrulL  Pardon  me,  madam ;  I  meant  no  harm 
by  the  question ;  'twas  only  in  the  way  of  conver- 
sation. 

Toad,  Indeed,  madam,  if  1  had  not  been  a 
fiool,  I  might  have  hved  very  handsomely  with  my 
last  friend;  but,  upon  his  missing  five  guineas,  b« 
turned  me  off.  Now,  1  never  suspected  he  had 
counted  them.  • 

Slam.  Who  do  you  look  upon,  madam,  as  your 
best  sort  of  keepers  ? 

TrulL  That,  madam,  is  thereafter  as  they  be. 

Slam.  I,  madam,  was  once  kept  by  a  Jew,  and, 
bating  their  religion,  to  women  they  are  a  good 
sort  of  people. 

Tawd.  Now,  for  my  part,  I  own  I  like  an  old 
fellow ;  for  we  always  make  them  pay  for  what 
they  cannot  do. 

Vix.  A  spruce  'prentice,  let  me  tell  you,  ladies, 
is  no  ill  thmg;  they  bleed  freely :  I  have  sent  at 
least  two  or  three  dozen  of  them,  in  my  time,  to 
the  plantations. 

Jen.  But  to  be  sure,  sir,  with  so  much  gooii 
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fortune  as  yoa  have  had  upon  the  road,  you  must 
be  grown  immensely  rich  ? 

Mac.  llie  road,  mdeed,  hath  done  me  justice, 
but  the  gaming-table  hath  been  my  ruin. 

AIR. — When  once  f  lay  with  another  marCt 

wife,  4-c. 

Jen.  The  gamesters  and  lawyers  are  jugglers 
alike, 
If  they  meddle,  your  all  is  in  danger ; 
Like  gypsies,  if  once  they  can  finger  a  sousc^ 
Your  pockets  they  pick,  and  they  pilfer  your 

house. 
And  give  your  estate  to  a  stranger. 

A  man  of  courage  should  never  put  any  thing  to 
'  the  risk  but  his  life.    These  are  the  tools  of  a 
man  of  honour :  cards  and  dice  are  only  fit  for 
cowardly  cheats,  who  prey  upon  their  friends. 

[She  takes  up  one  pittol.  Tawdry  takes 
up  the  other. 

Tawd.  This,  sir,  is  fitter  for  your  hand.  Be- 
sides your  loss  of  money,  'tis  a  loss  to  tlie  ladies. 
Gaming  takes  you  off  from  women.  How  fond 
could  I  be  of  you  !  but,  before  company,  'tis  ill 
bred. 

Mac.  Wanton  hussies ! 

Jen.  1  must,  and  will  have  a  kiss,  to  give  my 
wine  a  aest. 

[They  take  him  about  the  neck,  and  make 
signs  to  Peach  UM  and  constableSy  who 
rush  in  upon  him. 

Peach,  I  seize  you,  sir,  as  my  prisoner. 

Mac.  Was  this  well  done,  Jenny  ^ — Women 
are  decoy-ducks;  who  can  trust  them?  beasts, 
jades,  jilts,  harpies,  furies,  whores  ! 

Peach.  Your  case,  Mr  Macheath,  is  not  parti- 
cular. The  greatest  heroes  have  been  ruined  by 
women.  But,  to  do  them  justice,  I  must  own 
they  are  pretty  sort  of  creatures,  if  we  could  trust 
them.  You  must  now,  sir,  take  your  leave  of  the 
ladies ;  and,  if  they  have  a  mind  to  make  you  a 
visit,  they  will  be  sure  to  find  you  at  home.  This 
gentleman,  ladies,  lodges  in  Newgate.  Constables, 
wait  upon  the  captain  to  his  lodgings. 

AIR. — When  first  I  laid  siege  to  my  Chloris. 

Mac,  At  the  trea  I  shall  sufier  with  pleasure, 
At  the  tree  I  shall  suffer  with  pleasure ; 
Let  me  go  where  I  will, 
In  all  kinds  of  ill, 
I  shall  find  no  such  furies  as  these  are. 

Peach.  Ladies,  FU  take  care  the  reckoning 
shall  be  discharged. 

[Exit  Macheath,  guarded,  with  Peach- 

UM  and  constables  ;  the  women  remain.] 

Vix. ,  Look  ye,  Mrs  Jenny ;  though  Mr  Peacn- 

um  may  have  made  a  private  bargain  with  you 

and  Sukey  Tawdry  for  betraying  the  captain,  as 


we  were  all  asssisting,  we  ought  all  to  share  a- 
Uke. 

Coax.  I  think  Mr  Peachum,  after  so  loi^  aa 
acquaintance,  might  have  trusted  me  as  weU  at 
Jenny  Diver. 

Slam.  I  am  sure  at  least  three  men  of  his 
hanging,  and  in  a  year's  time,  too,  (if  be  did  me 
justice)  should  be  set  down  to  my  aooouut. 

Trull.  Mrs  Slaiumekin,  that  is  not  fair,  for  yoa 
'  know  one  of  them  was  taken  in  bed  with  me. 

Jen.  As  for  a  bowl  of  punch  or  a  treat,  I  be- 
lieve Mrs  Sukey  will  join  with  me :  as  for  any 
thing  else,  ladies,  you  cannot  in  conscience  ex- 
pect it 

Slam.  Dear  madam 


Trull.  L  would  not  for  the  world- 
Slam,  'Tis  impossible  fior  me- 


Trull.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  madam 

Slam.  Nay,  then,  1  must  stay  here  all  night — 

TruU,  Since  you  command  me— — 

[Exeunt  with  great  ceremony. 

SCENE  ll.^Newgate. 

Enter  LocKiT,  Turnkeys^  Macueatb,  and 

Constables. 

Lock.  Noble  captain  !  you  are  welcome ;  yoa 
have  not  been  a  lodger  of  mine  this  year  and 
half.  You  know  tlie  custom,  sir  :  garnish,  cap- 
tain, garnish.  Ilaud  me  down  those  fetters 
there. 

Mac.  Those,  Mr  Lockit,  seem  to  be  the  heavi- 
est of  the  whole  set.  With  your  leave  I  should 
like  the  further  pair  better. 

Ijock.  Look  ye,  captain,  we  know  what  is  fit- 
test for  our  prisoners.  When  a  gentleman  uses 
me  with  civility,  I  always  do  the  best  I  can  to 
please  him.  Hand  them  down,  I  say.  We  have 
them  of  all  prices,  from  one  guinea  to  ten ;  and 
'tis  fitting  every  gentleman  should  please  himself. 

Mac.  I  understand  you,  sir.  [Gives  money.}*— 
The  fees  here  are  so  many  and  so  exorbitant, 
that  few  fortunes  can  bear  the  expence  of  get- 
ting off  handsomely,  or  of  dying  like  a  gentle- 
man. 

Lock.  Those  I  see  will  fit  the  captain  better. 
Take  down  the  further  pair.  Do  but  examine 
them,  sir.  Never  was  better  work ;  how  gen- 
teelly they  are  made  !  They  will  sit  as  easy  as  a 
clove,  and  the  nicest  man  m  England  might  not 
be  ashamed  to  wear  them. — [He  puts  on  the 
chains^ — If  I  had  the  best  gentleman  in  the  land 
in  my  custody,  I  could  not  equip  him  more  hand- 
somely. And  so«  sir — I  now  leave  you  to  your 
private  meditations. 

[Exeunt  Lockit,  turnkeys,  and  constables, 

AIR. — Courtiers,  courtiers,  think  it  no  Aonn, 

Mac.  Man  may  escape  from  rope  and  gun. 
Nay,  some  have  outlived  the  doctor's 

pill; 
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Who  takes  m  woman  must  be  undone^ 

That  basilisk  it  sure  to  kill. 

The  fly  that  sips  treacle  is  lost  iu  the 
sweets, 

So  he  that  tastes  womau,  woman,  wo- 
man. 

He  that  tastes  woman,  rain  meets. 

To  what  a  woeful  plight  have  I  brought  myself ! 
Here  must  I  (all  day  long  till  I  am  hanged)  be 
confined  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  a  wencli,  who 
lays  her  ruin  at  my  door.  I  am  in  the  custody 
of  her  father ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  he  knows  of  the 
matter,  I  shidl  have  a  fine  time  on't  betwixt  this 
and  my  execution.  But  I  promised  the  wench 
marriage.  What  signifies  a  promise  to  a  woman  ? 
Does,  not  man,  in  marriage  itself,  promise  a  hun- 
dred things  that  he  never  means  to  perform  ?  Do 
all  we  can,  women  will  believe  us ;  for  they  look 
upon  a  promise  as  an  excuse  for*  following  their 
own  indmations — But  here  comes  Lucy,  and  I 
cannot  get  from  her — would  I  were  deaf! 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  You  base  man,  you !  How  can  you  look 
me  in  the  face  after  what  hath  past  between  us  ? 
See  here,  perfidious  wretch  !  How  I  am  forced 
to  bear  about  the  load  of  infamy  you  have  laid 
upon  me !  Oh,  Macheath  !  Thou  hast  robbed 
me  of  my  quiet — to  sec  thee  tortured,  would 
give  me  pleasure. 

AHl. — A  lovely  Uut  to  a  frUr  came. 

Thus,  when  a  good  huswife  sees  a  rat 

In  her  trap  in  the  morning  taken. 

With  pleasure  her  heart  goes  pit  a  pat. 

In  revenge  for  her  loss  of  bacon ; 

Then  she  throws  him 

To  the  dog  or  cat 

To  be  worried,  crushed,  and  shaken. 

Mac.  Have  you  no  bowels,  no  tenderness,  my 
dear  Lacy !  to  see  a  husband  in  these  circum- 
stances ? 

Lucy.  A  husband ! 

Mac.   In  every  respect  but  the  form;   and 
that,  my  dear,  may  be  said  over  us  at  any  time. 
Friends  should  not  insist  upon  ceremonies.  From 
a  man  of  honour,  his  word  b  as  good  as  his 
bond. 

Lucy.  Tis  the  pleasure  of  all  you  fine  men  to 
insult  the  women  you  have  ruined. 

AIK. — *Twa$  when  the  sea  was  roaring. 

How  cruel  are  the  traitors, 
Who  lie  and  swear  in  jest ; 
To  cheat  unguarded  creatures 
Of  virtue,  fame,  and  rest ! 


Whoever  steals  a  shillings 
Through  shame  the  guilt  conceals; 
In  love,  the  perjured  villain. 
With  boasts,  the  theft  reveals. 

Mac.  The  very  first  opportunity,  my  dear, 
(have  but  patience)  you  shall  be  my  wife,  in 
whatever  manner  you  please. 

Lucy.  Insinuating  monster !  And  so  you  ttiink 
I  know  nothing  of  the  affair  of  Miss  Polly  Peacb- 
um  } — I  could  tear  thy  eyes  out ! 

Mac.  Sure,  Lucy,  you  cannot  be  such  a  foc^ 
as  to  be  jealous  of  Polly  ? 

Lucy.  Are  you  not  married  to  her,  yon  brute 
you? 

Mac.  Married !  Very  good  !  The  wench  gives 
it  out  only  to  vex  thee,  and  to  ruin  me  in  thy 
good  opinion.  Tis  true,  I  go  to  the  house ;  I 
chat  with  the  girl ;  1  kiss  her ;  I  say  a  thousand 
things  to  her  (as  all  gentlemen  do  that  mean  no- 
thing) to  divert  myself;  and  now  the  silly  jade 
hath  set  it  about  that  I  am  married  to  her,  to  let 
me  know  what  she  would  be  at.  Indeed,  my 
dear  Lucy,  these  violent  passions  may  be  of  iU 
consequence  to  a  woman  in  your  condition. 

Lucy.  Come,  come,  captain ;  for  all  your  assu- 
rance, you  know  that  Miss  Polly  hath  put  it  out 
of  your  power  to  do  me  the  justice  you  promised 
me. 

Mac.  A  jealous  woman  believes  every  thing 
her  passion  suggests.  To  convince  you  of  my 
sincerity,  if  we  can  .find  the  ordinary,  I  shall  have 
no  scruples  of  making  you  my  wife ;  and  I  know 
the  consequence  of  having  two  at  a  time. 

Lucy.  That  you  are  only  to  be  hanged,  and  so 
get  rid  of  them  both. 

Mac.  I  am  ready,  my  dear  Lucy,  to  give  you 
satisfaction — if  you  thmk  there  is  any  in  mar- 
riage.    What  can  a  man  of  honour  say  more  ? 

Lucy.  So,  then,  it  seems  you  are  not  married 
to  Miss  Polly? 

Mac.  You  know,  Lucy,  the  girl  is  prodigiously 
conceited  :  no  man  can  say  a  civil  thing  to  her, 
but  (like  other  fine  ladies)  her  vanity  makes  her 
think  he's  her  own  for  ever  and  ever. 

AIR. — The  sun  had  loosed  his  weary  teams. 

The  first  time  at  the  looking  glass 

The  mother  sets  her  daughter. 

The  image  strikes  the  smiling  lass 

With  self-love  ever  after : 

Each  time  she  looks,  she,  fonder  grown. 

Thinks  every  charm  grows  stronger. 

But  alas,  vain  maid !    all  eyes  but  your 

own 
Can  see  you  are  not  younger. 

When  women  consider  their  own  beauties,  they 
are  all  alike  unreasonable  in  their  demands,  for 
they  expect  their  lovers  should  like  them  as  lon|^ 
as  they  like  themselves. 
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Lucy.  Yonder  is  my  father— Perhi^a  tkis  Waj 
we  may  light  upon  the  ordinaiyy  who  shall  try  if 
you  wiU  be  as  good  as  your  word^— for  I  long 
to  be  made  an  honest  woman.  [Exeunt. 

Enter,  Peacbum  and  Lockit,  with  an  account- 
book. 

Lock,  In  this  laslTafiair,  brother  Peachum,  we 
are  agreed.  You  have  consented  to  go  halves  in 
Macheath  ? 

Peach.  We  shall  never  fall  out  about  an  exe- 
cution.—But  as  to  that  article,  pray  how  stands 
our  last  year's  account  ? 

Lock,  If  you  will  run  your  eye  over  it,  you'll 
find  'tis  fair  and  clearly  stated. 

Peach,  This  long  arrear  of  the  government,  is 
very  hard  upon  us.  Can  it  be  expected  that  we 
should  hang  our  acquaintance  for  nothing,  when 
our  betters  will  hardly  save  theirs,  without  being 
paid  for  it  ?  Unless  the  people  in  employment 
pay  better,  I  promise  them,  for  the  future,  I  shall 
let  other  rogues  live  besides  their  own. 

Lock,  Perhaps,  brother,  they  are  afraid  these 
matters  may  be  carried  too  far.  We  are  treated 
too  by  them  with  contempt,  as  if  our  profession 
vrere  not  reputable.  ^ 

Peach,  In  one  respect  indeed,  our  employment 
may  be  reckoned  dishonest,  because,  like  great 
statesmen,  we  encourage  those  ,who  betray  their 
friends. 

Lock.  Such  language,  brother,  any  where  else, 
might  turn  to  your  prejudice.  Learn  to  be  more 
guarded,  I  beg  you. 

AIR. — How  happy  are  we,  SfC, 

When  you  censure  the  age, 

Be  cautious  and  sage. 

Lest  the  com*tiers  offended  should  be ; 

If  you  mention  vice  or  bribe, 

Tis  so  pat  Uy  all  the  tribe, 

Each  cries — ^That  was  levelFd  at  me. 

Peach,  Here's  poor  Ned  Clincher's  name,  I 
see  :  sure,  brother  Lockit,  there  was  a  little  un- 
fair proceeding  in  Ned's  case;  for  he  toid  me,  in 
the  coademned  hold,  that,  for  value  received, 
you  had  promised  him  a  session  or  two  longer 
without  molestation. 

Lock.  Mr  Peachum — this  is  the  first  time  my 
honour  was  ever  called  in  question. 

Peach.  Business  is  at  an  end — if  once  we  act 
dishonourably. 

Lock.  Who  accuses  me  ? 

Peach.  You  are  warm,  brother. 

Lock.  He  that  attacks  my  honour,  attacks  my 
livelihood — And  this  usage — Sir — is  not  to  be 
borne. 

Peach.  Since  you  provoke  me  to  speak — I 
must  tell  you  too,  that  Mrs  Coaxer  charges  you 
with  defraudine  her  of  her  information-money, 
for  the  apprehending  of  Curl-pated  Hugh.    In- 


deed, indeed,  brother,  we  must  ponctaally  pay 
our  spies,  or  we  shall  have  no  information. 

Lock,  Is  this  language  to  me,  sirrah !— who 
have  8av*d  you  from  the  gallows,  sirrah  ? 

[CoUaring  each  other. 

Peach.  If  I  am  hanged,  it  shall  be  for  ridding 
the  world  of  an  arrant  rascal. 

Lock,  This  hand  shall  do  the  office  of  the  hal- 
ter you  deserve,  and  throttle  you — you  dog  !— 

Peach,  Brother^  brother !— we  are  both  in  the 
wrong — we  shall  be  both  losers  in  the  dispute— 
for  you  .know,  we  have  it,  in  oor  power  to  hang 
each  odier.    You  should  not  be  so  paarionate. 

Jjock.  Nor  you  so  provoking. 

Peach,  T'w  our  mutual  interest — 'ds  for  the  in* 
terest  of  the  world,  we  should  agree— If  I  said 
any  thing,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  cha- 
racter, I  ask  pardon. 

Lock.  Brother  Peachum — ^I  can  fafgiye,as  well 
as  resent — Give  me  your  hand :  suspicion  does 
not  become  a  friend. 

Peach.  I  only  meant  to  give  you  occasion  to 
justify  yourself.  But  I  must  now  step  home>  for 
I  expect  the  gentleman  about  this  snuff-box,  that 
Filch  nimmed  two  nights  ago  in  the  Park.  I  ap- 
pointed him  at  this  hour.  [Esiti 

Enter  Leer. 

Lock,  Whence  come  you,  hussy  ? 

Lucy,  My  tears  might  answer  that  question. 

Lock,  You  have  been  whimpering  and  fon- 
dling like  a  spaniel,  over  the  fellow  that  hath 
abused  you. 

Lucy,  One  can't  help  love ;  one  can't  cure  it 
Tis  not  in  my  power  to  obey  you,  and  hate  him. 

Lock,  Learn  to  bear  your  husband's  death  like 
a  reasonable  woman  :  'tis  not  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  so  much  as  to  afiect  sorrow  upon  these  oc- 
casions. No  woman  would  ever  marry,  if  she 
had  not  the  chance  of  mortality  for  a  release. 
Act  like  a  woman  of  spirit,  hussy,  and  thank  your 
father  for  what  he  is  cloing. 

AIR. — Of  a  nobie  race  was  Shenkin, 

Lucy,  Is,  then,  his  fate  decreed,  sir  ? 
Such  a  man  can  I  think  of  quitting  ? 
When  first  we  met  so  moves  me  yet. 
Oh  !  see  how  my  heart  is  splitting. 

Lock.  Look  ye,  Lucy — there's  no  saving  him— 
so  I  think  you  must  even  do  like  other  widows- 
buy  yourself  weeds,  and  be  cheerful. 

AIR. 

You'll  think,  ere  many  days  ensue. 
This  sentence  not  severe ; 
I  hang  your  husband,  child,  'tis  true^ 
But  with  him  hang  your  care* 
Twang  dang  dillo  dee  ! 
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I  Wife,  go  moan  over  your  dying  hus- 
child,  IS  your  duty. — Consider,  gifK 
iiTe  the  man  wad  the  money  too— so 
elf  as  easy  as  you  can,  by  gettino^  all 
m  him.  [Exit. 

Enter  Macheath. 

bou|^  the  ordinary  was  out  of  the 
I  hope,  my  dear,  you  will,  upon  the 
mity,  quiet  my  scruples.  Oh,  sir,  ray 
J  heart  is  not  to  be  softened,  and  I 
tmost  despair ! 

:  if  I  could  raise  a  small  sum — would 
guineas,  think  you,  move  him  ? — Of 
iments,  in  the  way  of  business,  the 
i  the  most  prevailing. — Your  father's 
for  the  escape  of  prisoners,  must 
I  considerable  sura  in  the  year.  Mo- 
oed, and  properly  applied,  will  do 

AIR. — London  ladies. 

:  an  office,  solicit  your  due, 

not  have  matters  neglected, 

uicken  the  clerk  with  the  perquisite, 

his  duty  directed, 
ou  the  frowns  of  a  lady  prevent, 
IS  this  palpable  failing; 
ite  softens  her  into  consent : 
[  with  all  is  prevailing. 

hat  love  or  money  can  do,  shall  be 
all  my  comfort  depends  upon  your 

Enter  Polly. 

Tiere  is  my  dear  husband  ? — Was  a 
intended  for  this  neck !  Oh,  let  me 
rms  about  it,  and  throttle  thee  with 
y  dost  thou  turn  away  from  me  ?  Tis 
W thy  wife! 
IS  ever  such  an  unfortunate  rascal  as 

as  there  ever  such  another  villain ! 
t),  Macheath  !  was  it  for  this  we  part- 
!  imprisoned  !  tried  !  hanged !  Cruel 
ni  stay  with  thee  till  death— no  force 
;hy  dear  wife  from  thee  now.  What 
love  ?:— not  one  kind  word  I  not  one 
Think  what  thy  Polly  suffers  to  see 
condition ! 

IR. — Ali  in  the  Downs,  &c. 

en  the  swallow,  seeking  prey, 
sash  is  closely  pent, 
with  bemoaning  lay, 
I  pining  for  the  event ; 
ing  lovers  all  around  her  skim ; 
jem  not  (poor  bird  !),  her  soufs  with 

III. 


Mae.  I  must  disown  her  [Aside.],  The  wench 
is  distracted ! 

Lsicy.  Am  I  then  bilked  of  my  virtue?  Can  I 
have  no  reparation  ?  Sure  men  were  bom  to  lie, 
and  women  to  believe  tbem  !  Oh,  villain,  villain ! 

Polity.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  ?— Thy  neglect  of 
me,  thy  avendon  to  roe,  too  severely  proves  it — 
Look  on  roe — Tell  me,  am  I  not  thy  wifp  ? 

Lucv.  Perfidious  wretch ! 

Polfy.  Barbarous  husband ! 

Lucy.  Hadst  thou  been  hanged  five  months 
ago,  I  had  beeu  happy  1 

Polly,  And  I,  too. — If  you  had  been  kind  to 
me  till  death,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me — and 
that's  no  very  unreasonable  request  (though  from 
a  wife),  to  a  man  who  hath  not  above  seven  or 
eight  days  to  live, 

Lua/.  Art  thou,  then,  married  to  another? 
Hast  thou  two  wives,  monster  ? 

Mat.  If  womens'  tongues  can  cease  for  an  an- 
swer— ^hear  me. 

Lury.  I  won't. — Flesh  and  blood  cannot  bear 
my  usage. 

Polly.  Shall  I  not  claim  my  own  ? — Justice 
bids  me  speak  ? 

AIR. — Have  you  heard  of  afivUcsome  ditty  f 

Mac.  How  happy  could  1  be  witli  either, 
Were  t'other  dear  charmer  away ! 
But  while  you  thus  tease  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  say, 
But  tol  dc  rol,  &c. 

Pplly.  Sure,  my  dear !  there  ought  to  be  some 
preference  shewn  to  a  wife;  at  least  she  may 
claim  the  appearance  of  it.  Fie  must  be  distract- 
ed with  his  misfortunes,  or  he  could  not  use  me 
thus, 

Lucy.  Oh,  villain,  villain  !  thou  hast  deceived 
me !  1  could  even  inform  against  thee  with  plea- 
sure. Not  a  prude  wishes  more  heartily  to  have 
facts  a^nst  her  intimate  acquaintance,  than  I 
now  wish  to  have  facts  aeainst  thee.  I  would 
have  her  satisfaction,  and  they  bhould  all  out. 

AIR. — frish  trot, 

Polly.  Fro  bubbled  I 

Lucy.  Fro  bubbled ! 

Polly.  Oh,  how  I  am  troubled ! 

Lucy.  Bamboozled  and  bit  I 

Poify,  My  distresses  are  doubled  ! 

Ijicy,  When  you  come  to  the  tree,  should  the 

hangman  refuse, 
These  fingers,  with  pleasure,  could  fasten  the 

noose. 
Polly.  I'm  bubbledi  &c 

Mac.  Be  pacified,  my  dear  Lucy !  this  is  all  a 
fetch  of  Polly's,  to  make  me  desperate  with  you 
in  case  I  get  off.  If  I  am  hanged,  she  would  fain 
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have  the  credit  of  being  thought  my  widow. 

lleally,  Polly,  this  is  no  time  for  a  dispute  of  this 
sort ;  for  whenever  you  are  talking  of  marriage,  I 
am  thinking  of  hanging. 

Poliy.  And  hast  diou  the  heart  to  persist  in  dis^- 
owning  me  ? 

Mac.  And  hast  thou  the  heart  to  persist  in  per- 
suaduig  me  that  I  am  married  ?  Why,  PoUy,  dost 
thou  »eek  to  aggravate  my  misfortunes  ? 

Lucy.  Heally,  Miss  Peachum,  you  but  expose 
youpself :  besides,  'tis  barbarous  in  you  to  worry 
a  gcntlemnii  in  his  circumstances* 

AIU. 

Tolly,  Cea^c  your  funning, 
Force  or  cunning;. 
Never  shall  my  heart  trepan : 
All  these  sallies 
Are  but  mahpe, 
To  seduce  my  constant  man. 
Tis  most  certain, 
By  their  flirting, 
Women  oft  have  envy  shown : 
Pleased  to  ruin 
Others'  wooing, 
^evcr  happy  in  their  own !    . 

Decency,  madam,  methinks,  might  teach  you  to 
behave  yourself  with  some  reserve  with  the  hus- 
band, while  his  wife  is  present 

Mac,  But  seriously,  Polly,  this  is  carrying  the 
joke  a  little  too  far. 

Lucy.  If  yuu  are  determined,  madam,  to  raise 
a  disturbance  in  the  prisrjn,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
send  for  the  turnkey  to  shew  you  the  door.  I  am 
sorry,  madam,  you  forcp  me  to  be  so  ill-bred. 

Folly.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  madam,  these 
forward  airs  don't  become  you  in  the  least,  ma- 
dam ;  and  my  duty,  mad^iu,  obliges  ipe  to  stay 
with  my  husband,  madam. 

AIR. — Good-morrow,  gouip  Joan, 

Jjvcy.  Why,  how  qow,  Madam  Fljrt  ? 
If  you  thus  must  chatter. 
And  are  for  fljnging  clirt. 
Let's  tr)-  who  best  can  spatter, 
Madam  Flirt ! 


Folly.  Why,  how  now,  saucy  jade? 
Sure  the  wench  is  tipsy  ! 
How  can  you  see  me  piade 
The  scoff  of  such  a  gipsy  I 
Saucy  jade ! 

Enter  Peach um. 


[Tq  him. 
\To  her. 


Peach.  Where's  my  wench  ?  Ah,  hussy,  hussy ! 
Come  YOU  home,  you  slut !  and,  when  your  fel- 
low is  hanged,  hang  yourself^  to  make  your  fami- 
ly some  amends. 


Polly.  Dear,  dear  father !  do  not  tear  me  from 
him.  I  must  speak ;  I  have  more  to  say  to  hiip. 
Oh,  twist  thy  fetters  about  me,  that  he  may  not 
haul  me  from  thee  ! 

Peach.  Sure  all  women  are  alike  !  if  ever  they 
commit  one  folly,  they  are  sure  to  commit  an- 
other, by  exposing  themselves.' — Away  !  not  a 
word  more ! — You  are  my  prisoner  npw»  hussy ! 

AIR.-^  Irifhiiowl. 

Polly.  Nq  power  on  earth  can  e*er  divide 
The  knot,  that  sacred  love  hath  tied  ! 
When  parents  draw  aeainst  our  mind, 
The  true-love's  knot  they  faster  bind. 
Oh,  oh  ray,  oh  Amborah — Oh,  oh,  ^c. 

[Pouting  Macheath,  Peacwm  pulling 
her. — Exeunt  Peacdum  apd  Polly. 

Mac.  1  am  tiaturally  compassionate,  wife,  so 
that  I  could  not  use  the  weuch  as  she  deserved, 
which  made  you  at  first  suspect  there  was  some- 
thing in  what  she  said. 

Lucy.  Indeed,  my  dear  !  I  was  strangely  puz- 
zled. 

Mac.  If  that  had  been  the  case,  her  father 
would  never  have  brought  me  into  this  circum- 
stanccrr-No,  Lucy,  I  had  rather  die  than  be  false 
to  thee. 

Lucy.  How  happy  am  I,  if  you  say  this  from 
your  heart !  fur  I  love  thee  so,  that  I  could  sooner 
bear  to  see  thee  hanged,  than  in  the  arms  of  an- 
other. 

Mac.  But  couldst  thou  bear  (o  see  me  hapg- 
ed? 

Lucy.  Oh,  Machei^tli !  I  cfm  never  live  to  see 
that  day. 

Mac.  You  sec,  Lucy,  in  the  account  of  love, 
you  arc  in  my  debt ;  and  you  must  now  be  con- 
vinced, that  I  rather  chuse  to  die,  than  be  ano- 
ther's. Make  me,  if  possible,  love  thee  more, 
and  let  me  owe  my  life  to  thee.  If  you  refuse 
to  assist  me,  Peacnum  and  your  father  will  im- 
mediately put  me  beyond  all  means  of  escape. 

iMcy.  My  father,  I  know,  hath  been  dnnking 
hard  with  the  prisoners ;  and,  I  fancy,  he  is  now 
taking  his  nap  in  his  own  room.  If  I  can  pro- 
cure the  keys,  shall  I  go  off  with  thee,  qiy  dear? 

Alac,  If  we  are  together,  'twill  be  impossible 
to  lie  concc-.tied.  As  soon  as  the  search  begins 
to  be  a  littic  cool,  I  will  send  to  thee — till  tbeq, 
my  heart  is  thy  prisoner. 

Lucy.  Come,  then,  my  dear  husband  !  owe  thy 
life  to  mcr— and,  though  you  love  me  not — he 

grateful But  that  Polly  runs  in  my  head 

strangely. 

Mac.  A  moment  of  time  may  make  us  unhap- 
py for  ever. 


I 


AIR.— The  lau  of  Patient  mill. 

Lucy.  I,  like  the  fox,  shall  grieve, 
whose  mate  hath  left  iifr  side, 
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1  hounds,  from  mom  to  eve, 
o'er  the  country  wide. 
B  can  my  lover  hide, 


Where  cheat  the  wary  pick  i 
If  love  be  not  his  guide, 
He  never  will  come  back. 
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ACT    IIL 


SCEIJfE  L^Newgate. 

Enter  Lock  it  and  Lucy. 

0  be  sure,  Wench,  you  must  have  been 
abetting  to  help  him  to  his  escape. 

ir,  here  hath  been  Peaclmui  and  his 

*olly ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  know  tlie 

Newgate  as  well  as  if  they  had  been 

)red  in  the  place  all  their  lives.    Why 

»ur  suspicion  light  upon  me  ? 

ucy,  Lucy !  I  will  have  none  of  these 

iswers. 

''ell,  then — if  I  know  any  thing  of  him, 

ay  be  burnt ! 

eep  your  temper,  Lucy,  or  I  shall  pro- 

1  guilty. 

!eep  your's,  sir 1  do  wish  I  may  be 

>— And  what  can  I  say  more  to  con- 
oid he  tip  handsomely  ? how  much 

[ue  down  with  ?  Come,  hus^y,  don't 
father,  and  I  shall  not  be  angry  with 
aps  you  have  made  a  better  bargain 
:han  I  could  have  done — How  much, 
rl  ? 

ou  know,  sir,  I  am  fond  of  him,  and 
i  given  money  to  have  k^pt  him  with 

kh,  Lucy  !  thy  education  might  have 
lore  upon  thy  guard ;  for  a  girl,  in  the 
Jehouse,  is  always  besieged. 
>ear  sir  !  mention  not  my  education — 
>  that  I  owQ  ndy  ruin. 

L — If  lovers  a  weet  passion^  &c. 

)ung  at  the  bar  you  first  taught  me  to 

e  be  free  of  my  lips,  and  nO  more, 

d  by  the  parson,  the  dquire,  and  the 

» 

guest  was  departed,  the  kisd  wils  for- 

was  so  sweet,  and  so  closely  he  pi^st, 
uished  and  pined  till  I  granted  the  r^st. 

I  forgive  me,  sir,  I  will  make  ti  fair 
for,  to  be  sure,  he  hath  been  a  most 
villain  to  me. 
nd  so  you  have  let  him  escape,  hussy ! 

^hen  a  woman  loves,  a  kind  look,  a 

J,  can  persuade  her  to  any  thing 

ask  no  other  bribe, 
lou  wilt  always  be  a  vulgar  slut ! — 
»u  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  fool, 
never  do  any  thing  but  upon  the  foot-  I 


ing  of  intel-est:  those  that  lict  otherwise  are  tlieir 
own  bubbles. 

Lttdi/,  But  love,  sir,  is  a  misfortune  that  may 

happen  to  the  most  discreet  woman ;   and,  in 

'love,  we  are  all  fools  alike. — Notwithstanding  all 

he  swore,  I  am  now  fully  ctJnvinccd  that  Polly 

Peachum  iS  actually  his  wife. Did  I  let  tiini 

escape  (fool  that  I  was  !)  to  go  to  her  ? — Polly 
will  wheedle  herself  into  his. money,  and  then 
Peachum  will  hang  him,  and  cheat  us  both. 

Ldck.  Sd  I  am  to  be  ruiiied,  because,  forsooth, 
you  must  be  in  love } — A  very  pretty  excuse  ! 

Lucf^.  I  could  murder  that  impudent,  happy 
strumpet — I  gave  him  hii  life,  and  that  creature 
enjoys  the  sweets  of  it — Ungrateful  M aclieath ! 

AIR.— &aM  Sea  ballad. 

My  Idve  is  sdl  madness  find  folly ; 
Alone  I  lie, 
Toss,  tumble,  and  cry, 
What  a  happy  creature  is  Polly  I 
Was  e*er  sucn  a  wretch  as  I ! 
With  ri^e  I  redden  like  scarlet. 
That  my  dear  inconstant  varlei. 
Stark  blind  to  my  channs. 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveigling  harlot ! 
Stark  bliild  to  my  cliarmil^ 
Is  lost  in  the  arms 
Of  that  jilt,  that  inveiglin<;  harlot ! 
Thisy  this  my  resentment  alarms. 

Lock,  And  so,  after  all  this  mischief,  I  must 
stay  here  to  be  entertained  with  your  caterwaul- 
ing. Mistress  Puss! Out  of   ray   sight 

wanton  strumpet!  yoii  shall  fast  and  iilorti fy 
yourself  into  reason,  with  now  and  tiidu  a  little 
handsome  discipline  to  brint^  voii  to  your  senses. 
Go  !  [Ejtit  Lucy.]  Peachum  fhen  intends 
vit  roe  in  this  aflair ;  but  Til  be  even  with 
-The  dog  is  leaky  in  his  licjuor,  so  I'll 
ply  him  that  way;  get  the  secret  from  him,  an(i 

turn   this  aflSiir  to   my  own   advantage. 

Peachum  is  my  companion,  my  friend -Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  rif  the  world,  indeeil,  he 
may  quote  thousands  of  precedents  for  tlieating 

me and  shall  not  I  make  use  of  the  privilege 

of  friend^p,  to  make  him  a  return  ? 

*  AIR. — FackingtorCs  pound. 

Thus,  gamesters  united  in  friendsliip  arc  found* 

Tho^  they  know  that  their  iridu^try  all  is  a  cheat ; 

They  flock  to  their  prey  at  the  dire-box*?i  $ound, 

And  join  to  promote  one  another's  deceit : 

But  if  by  mishap 

They  fail  of  a  chap. 

To  keep  in  their  hands  they  each  othet'  entrap; 


to  outwit 
him.- 


i 
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Like  pikes,  lauk  with  hunger,  who  miss  of  their 

ends, 
They  bite  their  ^^mpanions,  and  prey  on  their 

friends ; 

Now,  Peachum,  you  and  I,  like  honest  trades- 
men, are  to  have  a  fair  trial,  which  of  us  two  can 

over-reach  the  other. — Lucy [En^er  Lucy.] 

Are  tliere  any  of  Peachom's  people  now  in  tlie 
bouse? 

Lucy,  Filch,  air,  is  drinking  a  quartern  of< 
Strong  waters  in  the  neit  room  with  Black  Moll. 

Lock,  Bid  him  come  to  me.  [Exit  Lucy. 

tenter  Filch. 

\Vhy,  boy,  thou  lookcst  as  if  thou  wert  half-star- 
ved, like  a  shotten  herring.  But,  boy,  can*st  thou 
tell  me  where  thy  master  is  to  be  found  ? 

Filch.  At  his  lock,  sir,  at  The  Crooked  Billet. 

Lock,  Very  well— I  have  nothing  more  with 
Tou.  [£jri^  Filch.]  Til  go  to  him  there,  fori 
have  many  important  afiairs  to  settle  with  him, 
and  in  the  way  of  those  transactions  V\\  artfully 
get  into  his  secret — so  that  Machcath  shall  not 
remain  a  day  longer  out  of  my  clutches.     [Exit. 

SCENE  XL — A  gaming*hou$e. 

JMacheath  m  a  fine  tarnished coatyBi-v  BudOe, 
Mat  of  the  Mint. 

Mac.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  the  road  was  so 
barren  of  money.  When  my  friends  are  in  dif- 
iicullies,  I  am  always  glad,  that  my  fortune  can 
be  serviceable  to  them.  [Gives  them  money,] 
You  see,  gentlemen,  I  am  not.  a  mere  court- 
friend,  who  professes  every  thing,  and  will  do 
Dotiiing. 

AIR. — Lillibullero. 

The  modes  of  the  conrt  so  common  are  grown, 

That  a  true  friend  can  hardly  be  met ; 

Vi  iendship  for  interest  is  but  a  loan. 

Which  they  let  out  for  what  they  can  get : 

'Tis  true,  you  find 

Some  friends  so  kind. 

Who  will  give  you  good  .counsel  themselves  to 

defend. 
In  soiTowful  ditty 
They  promise,  tKey  pity. 
But  shift  you,  for  money,  from  friend  to  friend. 

But  we,  gentlemen,  have  still  honour  enough  to 
break  tlirough  the  corruptions  of  the  world — 
and,  while  I  can  serve  you^  you  may  command 
me. 

Ben.  It  grieves  my  heart,  that  so  generous  a 
man  should  be  involved  in  such  diiBculties  as  ob- 
lige him  to  live  witli  such  ill  compiuiy,  and  herd 
with  j^mesters. 

i^fat.  See  the    partiality  of  mankind !— One 


man  may  steal  a  horse,  better  than  another  look 
over  a  hedge. — Of  all  mechanics,  of  all  servile 
handicraftsmen,  a  gamester  is  the  vilest:  but  yet, 
as  many  of  the  quality  arc  of  the  profession,  he 
is  admitted  amongst  the  politest  company.  I 
wonder  we  are  not  more  respected  ! 

Mac.  There  will  be  deep  play  to-night  at 
Marybone,  and  consequently,  money  may  be 
picked  up  upon  the  road.  Meet  me  there,  and 
rll  give  you  the  hint  who  is  worth  setting. 

Mat.  The  fellow  with  a  brown  coat,  with  a 
narrow  gold  binding,  I  am  told  is  never  witboat 
money. 

Mac.  What  do  you  mean,  Mat  ?  Sure  you  will 
not  think  of  meddling  with  him  !  he's  a  good  bo- 
nest  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  one  of  us. 

Ben.  To  be  sure,  sir,  we  will  put  ourselves  un- 
der your  direction. 

Mac.  Have  an  eye  upon  the  money-lenders — 
A  rouleau  or  two  would  prove  a  pretty  sort  of 
an  expedition.    I  hate  extortion. 

Mat.  Those  rouleaus  are  very  pretty  things — 
I  hate  your  bank-bills ;  there  is  such  a  hazard  in 
putting  them  otT. 

Alac,  There  is  a  certain  man  of  distinction, 
who,  in  his  time,  hath  nicked  me  out  of  a  great 

deal  of  tlie  ready  :  be  is  in  my  cash,  Ben 111 

poiut  him  out  to  you  this  evening,  and  you  shall 
draw  upon  him  for  the  debt — The  company  are 
met ;  I  hear  the  dice-box  in  the  other  room ;  so* 
gentlemen,  your '  servant.  You'll  meet  roe  at 
Marybone  ? 

Mat,  Upon  honour.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Peachum's  lock.    A  table,  with 
wine,  brandy,  pip^h  ^^  tobacco. 

Enter  Peachum,  and  Lock  it. 

Lock.  The  coronation-account,  brother  Peach- 
um, is  of  so  intricate  a  nature,  that  I  believe  it 
will  never  be  settled. 

Peach.  It  consists,  ir.dccd,  of  a  great  variety 
of  articles — It  was  worth  to  our  people,  in  fees 
of  different  kinds,  above  ten  instalments.  But, 
brother,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now  to  enter  up- 
on this  affair — we  should  have  the  whole  day 
before  us — Besides,  the  account  of  the  last  hall- 
year's  plate  is  in  a  book  by  itself,  which  lies  at 
the  other  office. 

ld)ck.  Bring  us,  then,  more  liquor^ — ^To-day 
shall  be  for  pleasure — to-morrow  for  business. — 
Ah,  brother  !    those  daughters  of  ours  are  two 

slippery  hussies Keep  a  watchful  eye   upon 

Polly ;  and^Macheath,  in  a  day  or  two,  shall  be  our 
own  again. 

AIR. — Down  in  the  North  country. 

Lock.  What  gudgeons  are  we  men  ! 
Every  woman's  easy  prey; 
Thoui;h  wc  have  felt  the  hook,  again 
Wc  bile,  and  they  betray. 
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The  bird  that  hath  been  trapt, 
When  he  hears  his  calling  mate. 
To  her  be  flies ;  again  he's  dapt 
Within  the  wiry  grate. 

each.  But  what  si^ifies  catching  the  bird,  if 
dau^ter  Lucy  will  set  open  the  door  of  the 

ock.  If  men  were  answerable  for  the  follies 
frailties  of  their  wives  and  daughters,  no 
ids  could  keep  a  good  correspondence  toge- 
for  two  days — ^This  is  unkind  of  you,  bro- 
,  for  among  good  friends,  what  they  say  or  do 
)  for  nothing. 

Enter  Filch. 

*iL  Sir,  here's  Mrs  Diana  Trapes  wants  to 
ik  with  Tou. 

emch.  Shall  we  admit  her,  brother  Lockit  f 
•cAr.  By  all  means  she's  a  good  cu»> 

er,  and  a  £ne  spoken  woman>— 4uid  a  woman, 
drinks  and  talks  so  freely,  will  enliven  the 
rersation. 
eacK  Desire  her  to  walk  in.      [Exit  Filch. 

Enter  Mas  Trapes. 

T  Mrs  Dye !  your  servant-^one  may  know  by 

*  kiss,  that  your  gin  is  excellent. 

'rapes,  I  was  always  very  curious  in  my  li- 

rs. 

ack.  There  is  no  perfumed  breath  like  it — I 

i  been  long  acquainted  with  the  flavour  of 

e  lips — ha*nt  I,  Mrs  Dye  ? 

'rapei.  Fill  it  up — I  take  as  large  draughts  of 

w,  as  I  did  of  love — I  hate  a  fliucher  in  ei- 


AIR. — A  ihepherd  kept  theepy  ^c, 

1  the  days  of  my  youth  I  could  bill  like  a 

dove,  fa,  la,  la,  arc. 
ike  a  sparrow  at  all  timet  was  ready  for  love, 

fa,  la,  la,  &c. 
he  life  of  all  mortals  in  kissing  should  pass, 
ip  to  lip  while  we're  young,  then  the  lip  to 

the  glass,  fa,  la,  ike 

now,  Mr  Pcachum,  to  our  business.  If  you 
3  blacks  of  any  kind  brought  in  o(  late,  man- 
I — velvet  scarfs— petticoats — let  it  be  what  it 

1  am  your  chap— for  all  my  ladies  are 

r  fond  of  mourning. 

*each.  Why  look  ye,  Mrs  Dye — ^you  deal  so 

1  with  us,'  that  we  can  a(!brd  to  give  the  gen- 

len,  who  venture  their  hves  for  the  goods,  lit- 

>r  nothing. 

Vapes.  The  hard  times  oblige  me  to  go  very 

•  in  my  dealing^To  be  sure,  of  late  years,  I 

:  been  a  great  suflercr  by  the  Parliament — 

e  thousand  pounds  would  hardly  make  me 

nds — ^The  act  for  destroying  the  Mint,  was  a 

re  cut  upon  our  business— till  then,  if  a 


I  customer  stept  out  of  the  way — we  knew  where 

to  have  her : No  doubt,  you  know  Mrs  Coax- 

er — ^There's  a  wench  now  (tiil  to-day)  with  a  good 
suit  of  clothes  of  mine  upon  her  back,  and  I  could 
never  set  eyes  upon'  her  for  tliree  months  toge- 
ther.—-Since  the  act,  too,  against  imprison- 
ment for  small  sums,  my  loss  there  too  hath  been 
very  considerable ;  and  it  must  be  so,  when  a 
lady  can  borrow  a  handsome  petticoat  or  a  clean 
gown,  and  I  not  have  the  least  bank  upon  her ; 
and  of  my  conscience,  now-a-days,  most  Indies 
take  deiigbt  in  cheating,  when  they  can  do,  it 
with  safety ! 

Peach.  Madam,  you  had  a  handsome  gold 
watch  of  us  the  other  day  for  seven  guineas — 

Considering  we  must  have  our  proBt to  a 

gentleman  upon  the  road  a  gold  watch  will  be 
scarce  worth  the  taking. 

Trapes,  Consider,  Mr  Peachum,  that  watch 
was  remarkable,  and  not  of  very  safe  sale.  If 
you  have  any  black  velvet  scarfs — they  are  a 
handsome  winter  wear,  and  take  with  most  gen- 
tlemen, who  deal  with  my  customers Tis 

I  that  put  the  ladies  upon  a  good  foot :  *tis  nut 
youth  or  beauty  that  fixes  their  price;  the  gentle- 
men always  pay  according  to  their  dress,  from 
half-a-crown  to  two  guineas,  and  yet  those  hussies 
make  nothing  of  bilking  of  me — ^Then,  too,  al- 
lowing fur  accidents — I  ha\'e  eleven  fine  custo- 
mers now  down  under  the  surgeon's  hand r- 

what  with  fees  and  other  expences,  there  are 
great  goings-out  and  no  comings-in,  and  not  a  far- 
thing to  pay  for  at  least  a  month's  cloathing — 
We  run  great  risks — great  risks,  indeed. 

Peach.  As  I  remember,  you  said  somediing 
just  now  of  Mrs  Coaxer. 

Trapes.  Yes,  sir;  to  be  sure  I  stripped  her  of 
a  suit  of  my  own  clothes  about  two  hours  ago, 
and  have  left  her,  as  she  should  be,  in  her  shift, 
with  a  lover  of  her's,  at  ray  house.  She  called 
him  up  stairs,  as  he  was  going  to  Marybone  in  a 
hackney-coach — and,  I  hope,  for  her  own  sake 
and  mine,  she  will  persuade  the  captain  to  re- 
deem her,  for  the  captain  is  very  generous  to  the 
ladies. 

Lock.  What  captain? 

Trapes,  He  thought  I  did  not-  know  him — an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  your's,  Mr  Peachum — 
only  captain  Macheath — as  fine  as  a  lord. 

Peach.  To-morrow,  dear  Mrs  Dye !  you  shall 
set  your  own  price  upon  any  of  tne  goods  you 

like We  have  at  least  half  a  dozen  velvet 

scarfs,  and  all  at  your  service.  Will  you  give 
me  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  this  suit  of 
night-clothes  for  your  own  wearing  ?  But  are  you 
sure  it  is  captain  Macheath  ! 

Trapes,  Thoo^  he  thinks  I  have  forgot  him, 
nobody  knows  him  better.  I  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  the  captain's  money  in  my  time  at  se- 
cond-hand, for  he  always  loved  to  have  his  ladies 
well  dressed. 

Peach,  Mr  Lockit  and  I  have  a  little  basioess 
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with  the  captain — :*— vou  und^ntand  me? — and 
we  will  satisfy  you  for  Mrs  Coaxer's  debt. 

Lock.  Depend  upon  it we  will  deal  like 

men  of  honour. 

Trapes.  I  don't  inquire  after  your  afiairs — so 

wliatever  happens,  I  wash  my  hands  on't It 

hath  always  been  my  maxim,  that  one  friend 
should  assist  another  >  ■■  But,  if  you  please, 
m  take  one  of  the  scarfs  home  with  me ;  'tis  al- 
ways good  to  have  something  in  hand. 

[Exeunt. 

,     SCENE  IV.'^Newgate. 

JEfi/crLucY. 

Lucy,  Jealousy,  rage,  love,  and  fear,  are  at 
once  tearing  me  to  pieces.  How  I  am  weather-^ 
beaten  and  shattered  with  distresses ! 

AIR. — One  evening  having  lost  fny  way. 

I'm  like  a  skiff  on  the  ocean  tost. 

Now  high,  now  low,  with  each  billow  borne. 

With  her  rudder  broke,  and  her  anchor  lost, 

Deserted  and  all  forlorn : 

While  thus  I  lie  rolling  and  tossing  all  night. 

That  Polly  lies  sporting  on  seas  of  delight ! 

Revenge,  revenge,  revenge, 

Sliall  appease  my  restless  sprite  i 

I  have  the  ratsbane  ready 1  run  no  risk, 

ioT  I  can  lay  her  death  upon  the  gin,  and  so  ma- 
ny die  of  that  naturally,  that  I  shall  never  be 
called  in  question But  say  I  were  to  be  hang- 
ed  1  never  could  be  hanged  for   any 

thing  that  would  give  me  greater  comfort  than 
the  poisoning  that  slut. 

Enter  Filch. 

Filch.  Madam,  here's  Miss  Polly  come  to  wait 
upon  you. 

Lucy.  Shew  her  in. 

Enter  Pollt. 

FoUy.  Dear  madam  !  your  servant  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  my  passion — ^when  I  was  so  hap- 
py to  see  you  last — I  was  so  .over-run  with  the 
spleen,  that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  myself;  and 
really  when  one  hath  the  spleen,  every  thing  is 
to  be  excused  by  a  friend. 

AIR. — Nowy  Roger,  Fll  tell  thee,  because  thou 

art  my  son. 

When  a  wife's  in  her  pout 

(As  she  is  sometimes,  no  doubt) 

The  good  husband,  as  meek  as  a  lamb, 

Her  vapours  to  still 

First  grants  her  her  will. 

And  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram ; 

Poor  man !  and  the  quieting  draught  is  a  dram. 


1  wish  all  our  quarrels  migl&t  have  so 

comfortable  a  reconciliation. 

Polly.  I  have  no  excuse  for  my  own  behaviour, 
madam,  but  my  misfortunes— -and  really^  ma- 
dam, I  suffer  too  upon  your  acco^nu 

Lucy.  But,  Miss  Polly — in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship, will  you  (rive  me  leave  to  propose  a  glass  of 
cordial  to  you  r 

Polly.  Strong  waters  are  apt  to  give  me  the 
head-nche.    I  hope,  madam,  you  will  excuse  me. 

Lucy,  Not  the  greatest  lady  in  the  land  could 
have  better  in  her  closet  for  her  own  private 
drinking — You  seem  mighty  low  in  spirits,  my 
dear ! 

Polly.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  my  health  will  not 
allow  me  to  accept  of  voiif  ofier — I  should  not 
have  left  you  in  tlie  rude  manner  I  did,  when  we 
met  last,  madam,  had  not  my  papa  hauled  me 
away  so  unexpectedly — I  was,  indeed,  somewhat 
provoked,  and  perliaps  might  use  some  expres- 
sions, that  were  disrespectful — but  really,  ma- 
dam, the  captain  treated  mc  with  so  mudi  con- 
tempt and  cruelty,  that  I  deserved  your  pity  ra- 
ther than  your  resentment. 

Lucy.  6ut  since  his  escape,  no  doubt  all  mat- 
ters are  made  up  again — Ah,  Polly  !  Polly  !  'tis 
I  am  the  unhappy  wife,  and  he  loves  you,  as  if 
you  were  only  nis  mistress. 

Polly.  Sure,  madam,  you  cannot  think  me  so 
happy  as  to  be  the  object  of  your  jealousy  ?— A 
man  is  always  afraid  of  a  woman,  who  loves  him 
too  well — so  that  I  must  expect  to  be  neglect- 
ed and  avoided. 

Lucy.  Then  our  cases,  my  dear  Polly,  are 
exactly  alike  :  both  of  us^  indeed,  have  been  too 
fond. 


Folly. 

Lucy. 

Folly. 
Lucy, 
Foliy. 
Lucy. 


AIR.— 0,  Bessy  Bell,  ^c. 

A  curse  attends  that  woman's  love, 
Who  always  would  be  pleasing. 
The  pertness  of  the  billing  dove. 
Like  tickling  is  but  teasing. 
What,  then,  in  love  can  woman  do  ? 
If  we  grow  fond,  they  shun  us, 
And  when  we  fly  them  they  pursue. 
But  leave  us  when  tliey've  won  us. 


hucy.  Love  is  so  very  whimsical  in  both  seies, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  lasting — but  my  heart 
is  particular,  and  contradicts  my  own  observa- 
tion. 

Polly.  But  really,  mistress  Lucy,  by  his  last 
behaviour,  I  think  1  ought  to  envy  Vou — When  I 
was  forced  from  him,  he  did  not  shew  the  least 
tenderness — but,  perhaps,  he  hath  a  heart  not 
capable  of  it. 

AIR. — Would  fate  to  me  Belinda  give. 

Among  the  men  coquettes  we  find 
Who  court,  byaums,  aU  womankind^ 
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And  we  gnoit  all  tbtir  hearts  desirei), 
Wben  my  are  flattered  and  admired. 

?  coquettes  of  both  sexes  are  self  lovers^  and 
t  is  a  ioTe  no  other  whatever  can  dispossess. — 
sar,  my  dear  Lucy,  oor  husband  is  one  of 
se. 

Lucy.  Away  with  these  melancholy  reflections! 
ndeed,  u^y  dear  Polly,  we  are  both  of  us  a 
)  too  low  :  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  accept 
uy  oflfer, 

Allt — Come^  sweet  last. 

Come,  sweet  lass ! 
Let's  banish  sorrow 
Till  to-morrow ; 
Conie,  sweet  lass ! 
Let^s  take  a  chirping  glass. 
Wine  can  clear 
The  vapours  of  despair, 
And  make  us  light  as  air ; 
Then  drink,  and  banish  care« 

an*t  bear,  child,  to  see  you  in  such  low  spirits 
— and  I  must  persuade  you  to  what  I  know 

I  do  you  good 1  snail  now  soon  be  even 

h  the  hypocritical  strumpet.  MM(/e.]  [Exit, 
Poofy,  All  this  wheedling  of  Lucy  can't  be  for 
thincr — at  this  time  too,  when  I  know  she 
tes  me  ! — ^The  dissembling  of  a  woman  is  al- 
ys  the  forerunner  of  mischief — By  pouring 
tmg  waters  down  my  throat,  she  thmks  to 
mp  some  secrets  out  of  me — 1*11  be  upon  my 
ard,  and  won't  taste  a  drop  of  her  liquor,  I'm 
iolved. 

Enter  Lucy,  with  strong  waters, 

Lucy.  Come,  Miss  Polly. 
Polly.  Indeed,  child,  you  have  ^veq  yourself 
>ublc  to  no  purpose — ^You  must,  my  dear,  ex- 
se  me. 

Lucy,  Really,  Miss  Polly,  you  are  as  squeam- 
ily  affected  about  taking  a  cup  of  strong 
Iters,  as  a  lady  before  company.  I  vow,  Polly, 
ihall  take  it  monstrously  ill,  if  you  refuse  me — 
andy  and  men  (though  women  love  them  never 
well)  are  always  taken  by  us  with  some  re- 
ctince — unless  tis  in  private. 
Polly.    I  protest.    Madam,    it  goes  against 

e What   do  I  see  !    Macheath    again  in 

stody !-— now  every  glimmering  of  happiness  is 
St !  [Drops  the  glass  of  liquor  on  the  ground. 
Lucy.  Since  things  are  thus,  I'm  glad  the 
inch  hath  escaped ;  for,  by  this  event,  'tis  plain 
e  was  not  happy  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
lisoncd.  [Aside, 

Enter  Lock  it,  Macheath,  and  Peacbum. 
Jjock,  Set  your  heart  at  rest,  captain— —You 


have  neither  the  chance  of  love  or  money  for 
another  escape,  for  you  are  ordered  to  be  called 
down  upon  your  trial  immediately. 

Peach.  Away,  hussies !  this  is  not  a  time  for  a 
man  to  be  hampered  with  his  wives — you  see  the 
gentleman  is  in  chains  already., 

Lucy,  O  husband,  husband !  my  heart  loneed 
to  see  thee,  but  to  see  thee  thus,  distracts  me: 

Polly.  Will  not  my  dear  husband  look  upon 
his  Poily  ?  Why  hadst  thou  not  flown  to  me  for 
protection  ?  with  me  thou  hadst  been  safe. 

ATE. — I^e  last  time  J  came  oW  the  moor. 


Polly, 
Lucy. 
Polly. 
Lucy, 
PoUy, 
Lucy. 
Potty. 
Lucy, 
Potty, 
Lucy. 
Potty. 


Hither,  dear  husband  !  turn  your  eyes. 
Bestow  one  glance  to  cheer  me. 
Think  with  Uiat  look  thy  Polly  dies. 
O  shun  me  not,  but  hear  me. 
Tis  Polly  sues. 
Tis  Lucy  speaks. 
Is  thus  true  love  requited  ? 
My  heart  is  bursting. 
Mine  too  breaks. 
Must  I, 
Must  I  be  slighted  ? 


AfoCf  What  would  you  have  me  say,  ladies  ?-— 
You  see  this  afiair  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  with- 
out my  disobliging  either  of  you. 

Peach,  But  the  settUng  this  point,  captain, 
might  prevent  a  law-suit  between  your  two 
wiqows, 

AIR. — Tom  Tinker*s  my  true  lave^  ^c. 

Mac.  Which  way  shall  I  turn  me  ? — how[can  I 

decide? 
Wives,  the  day  of  our  deatli,  are  as  fond  as  a 

bride. 
One  wife  is  too  much  for  most  husbands  to  hear. 
But  two  at  a  time  there's  no  mortal  can  bear. 
This  way,  and  that  way,  and  which  way  I  will, 
What  would  comfort  tne  one,  t*  other  wife  would 

take  ill. 

Polly.  But  if  his  own  misfortunes  have  made 

him  insensible  to  mine a  fatlier,  sure,   will 

be  more   compassionate Dear,  dear  sir! 

sink  the  material  evidence,  and  bring  him  off 
at  his  trial-r — PoUy,  upon  her  knees,  begs  it  of 
you. 

AIR. — I  am  a  poor  shepherd  undone, 

Wben  my  hero  in  court  appears. 
And  stands  arraigned  for  his  life. 
Then  think  of  your  Polly's  tears. 
For,  ah  !  poor  Polly's  his  wife, 
like  the  sailor  he  holds  up  his  bai^d, 
Distrest  on  the  dashing  wave ; 
To  die  a  dry  death  at  land 
Is  as  bad  as  a  wat'ry  grave. 
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And  Alas,  poor  Polly  ! 
Alack,  and  well^a-day ! 
Before  I  was  in  love. 
Oh !  ev'ry  month  was  May« 

Jjtcy.  If  PeachumS  heart  is  hardened,  sure 
you,  sir,  will  have  more  compassion  on  a  daugh- 
ter  1  know  the  evidence  is  in  your  power 

* — — T-Uow  then  can  you  be  a  tyrant  to  me ! 

\Kneding, 

AIR. — lantke  the  lovefy,  Sfc. 

When  he  holds  up  his  hand  arraigned  for  his 

life, 
0,  think  of  your  daughter,  and  thin]^  I'm  his 

wife! 
What  are  cannons  or  bombs,  or   clashing   of 

swords : 
For  death  is  more  certain  by  witnesses'  words : 
Then   nail   up   their  lips,   that  dread  thunder 

allay. 
And  each  month  of  my  life  will  ber^fter  be 

May. 


Lock.  Macheath's  time  is  come,  Lucy— We 
know  onr  own  afSairs ;  therefore,  let  us  have  no 
more  whimpering  or  whining. 

AIR.— il  cobler  there  tros,  Sfc» 

Ourselves,  like  the  great,  to  Secure  a  retreat, 
When  matters  require  it,  must  give  up  our  gang; 
And  good  reason  why, 
Or  instead  of  the  fry, 
Kven  Peachom  and  I, 
Like  poor  petty  rascals  might  hang,  hang. 
Like  poor  petty  rascals  might  hang  ! 

Peach.   Set  your  heart  at  rest,  Polly — your 

husband  is  to  die  to-day therefore,  if  you 

are  not  already  provided,  'tis  high  time  to  look 
about  for  another.  There's  comfort  for  you,  you 
slut. 

Lock.  We  are  ready,  sir,  to  conduct  you  to 
Old  Bailey. 

AIR. — Bonny  Dundee. 

Mac.  The  charge  is  prepared,  the  lawyers  are 
met. 
The  judges  all  ranged  (a  terrible  show  !) 
I  go  undismayed — for  death  is  a  debt, 
A  debt  on  demand — so  take  what  I  owe. 
Then,  farewell  my  love ! — dear  charmers,  adieu ! 
Contented  I  die — 'tis  the  better  for  you. 
Here  ends  all  dispute  the  rest  of  our  lives, 
For  this  way  at  once  I  please  all  my  wives. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  ready  to  attend  you. 
[Exeunt  Peachum,  Lockit,  and  Macueath. 


Polfy.  Follow  thera,  Filch,  to  the  cour 
when  the  trial  is  over,  bring  me  a  particul 
count  of  his  behaviour,  and  of  every  tliin] 

happened ^You'll  find  me  here  witi 

Lucy.  [Exit  Filch.]  But  why  is  all  thi 
sick? 

Lucy.  The  prisoners,  whose  trials  are  [ 
till  next  session,  are  diverting  diemselvcs. 

PoUy.  Sure  there  is  nothmg  so  charm 
music  r  Fm  fond  of  it  to  distraction — But 
— now  all  mirth  seems  an  insult  upon  my 
tion. — Let  us  retire,  my  dear  Lucy  !  and  i 
our  sorrows — ^The  noisy  crew,  you  see,  an 
ing  upon  us.  [E 

A  dance  qfprwtert  in  chainSy  SfC, 

SCENE   IV.—The    condemned   hold. 
HEATU  in  a  melancholy  posture, 

AlR.'^Heppy  grovet. 

O  cruel,  cruel,  cruel  case ! 
Must  I  suffer  this  disgrace  ? 

AIR. — Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  ma 

Of  all  the  friends  in  time  of  grief, 
When  threafning  Death  looks  crimmer 
Not  one  so  sure  can  bring  relief 
At  this  best  friend,  a  brimmer.  [J 

AIR.— BnV<m#  strike  home  ! 

Since  I  must  swing— I  scorn,  I  scorn  tc 
or'wliifie. 

AIR. — Chivy  chase. 

.  But  now  again  my  spirits  sink, 
V\\  raise  them<  high  with  wine. 

[Drinks  a  glass  t 

AIR.— To  old' Sir  Simon  the  king. 

But  valour  the  stronger  erows 
The  stronger  liquor  were  drinking, 
And  how  can  we  feel  our  woes 
Vyheq  we  have  lost  the  trouble  of  thi 

[J 

AIR. — Joy  to  great  Casar. 

If  thus — a  man  can  die, 
Much  bolder  with  brnndy. 

[Pours  out  a  bumper  of\ 

AIR. — There  was  an  old  woman^  ifi 

So  I  drink  off  this  bumper*— and  noi 
stand  the  test, 

3 


GatO 


BmHSHDHASIDtJ 
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And  my  comrades  shall  see  that  I  die  as  hrav^  |  a  bulbiKiil  »f9Mfc/<)r^i)7'|d4^  IOdi(/t#ddi^thJce, 
as  the  best  ,       ..         [Drinks^  I  as  you  like  best 


AlR.'^Didyoueth'  hear  6f  &gotiakt  mi^  f  ! 


Bat  can  I  l^ave  tnf  pretty  hiissii^ 
Witbimt  one  tear  or  tnidersigH  I 


I  ■ .  I 


r'     I         ■  >  :  ,     )     I       ,  ,  t 


M  '  1   '),n    'Mir 


AUL^-Wiy  €r€  fHine  eifti  stUtjlmtimg  f  < 


Tb«ir  iiy«8,  tliefr  Hps,  theii^  bosiefl^' 
Recaliiiy  ldv«-^Ab!  mustl  di^( 


I  .1 1. 


•  I 


< '  Lut^,  t^re  is  nothittg  titoi^s 'ont€r  so  tritibb  ds 
«  gt^at  maa  m  distrc«g !    .  •  ' 

AIR. — All  you  that  must  take  a  leap^     ,3 


£«frv.  Wou3d  I  might  be  hiin^ ! 
Fmy,  And  f  #oold  satod  i 


AIR.— ^rven  iStf^eMs^ 


Vii 


^  j 


^ 


4 

Sinoe  laws  were  made  for  every  degree, 
To  curb  vice  iu  others,  as  well  as  in  roe, 
I  wonder  we  ha'n't  better  company 
Upon  Tybam  tree ! 

But  gold  from  law  can  take  out  the  sting, 
And  if  rich  men  like  us  were  to  swing, 
rTwould  thin  the  land  such  numbers  to  string 
Upon  Tyburn  tree ! 

Jail,  Some  friends  of  yours,  captain,  desire  to 
be  admitted — I  leave  yon  together. 

[Exit  Jailor, 

Enter  Ben  Budge  and  Mat  of  the  Mint. 

Mac,  For  my  having  broke  prison,  you  see, 
gentlemen,  I  am  ordered  for  immediate  execution 
— ^The  sheriflTs  officers,  I  believe,  are  now  at  the 
door-^— That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach 
me,  I  ovrn  surprised  me— 'Tis  a  plain  proof,  that 
the  world  is  all  alike,  and  that  even  our  gang  can 
no  more  trust  one  another  than  other  people ; 
therefore,  I  beg  you,  gentlemen,  look  well  to 
yourselves,  for,  in  all  probability,  you  may  live 
some  months  longer. 

Mat,  We  are  heartily  sorry,  captain,  for  your 
misfortunes — but  'tis  what  we  must  all  come  to. 

Mac,  Peacham  and  Lopkit,  you  know,  are  in- 
famous scoundrels :  their  lives  are  as  much  in 

your  power,  as  yours  are  in  theirs Remember 

your  dying  friend 'tis  my  last  request 

Bring  those  villains  to  the  gallows  before  you, 
and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mat,  We'U  do't. 

Re-enter  Jailor, 

Jail,  Miss  Polly  and  Miss  Lucy  entreat  a  word 
with  you.     . 

Mac  Gentlemen,  adieu ! 
[Exeunt  Ben  Budge  and  ^IkTofthe  Mint. 

Enter  Luct  and  Pollt. 

Mac,  My  dear  Dicy !  my  dear  Polly !  whatsoever 
liath  past  between  us,  is  now  at  an  end — If  you 
are  fond  of  marrying  again,  the  best  advice  I  can 

S've  you  is,  to  ship  yourselves  off  for  the  West 
idies,  where  youll  have  a  fair  chance  of  getting 

Vol.  ni. 


1a^,  To  be  haiig^  with  ttm ! 


Folly.  My  dear^with  you  \ 
Mac,  0  leave  m»  tt>  thtMj^  \  I  fe%r\  I  dotftn! 
{ tr^mtil^ !  I  droop  !— Sen,"  *i»y  caiirag»  t»  o<it -f^ 

\Turns  up  the  empty  bottle, 
Lucy,  No  token  01  love  ? 
Folly.  Adieu ! 
Lucy,  Farewell ! 
Mac  But  hark !  I  hear  the  toll  of  the  bell ! 

JaiL  Four  women  more,  captain,  with  a  child 
a-piece.    See,  here  they  come. 

Enter  Women  and  Children, 

Mac,  What !  four  wives  more ! — this  is  too 
much — Here — tell  the  shenflTs  officers  I  am 
ready.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Beggar  and  Player. 

Flay,  But,  honest  friend,  I  hope  yoii  don't  in- 
tend that  Macheath  shall  be  really  executed } 

Beg,  Most  certainly,  sir :  to  make  the  piece 
perfect,  I  was  for  domg  strict  poetical  justice. 
Macheath  is  to  he  hanged ;  and,  for  the  other 
personages  of  the  drama,  the  audtence  must  Sup-' 
pose  they  were  all  either  handled  or  transported. 

Flay,  Why  then,  friend,  this  is  a  downright 
deep  tragedy.  The  catastrophe  is  manifestly 
wrong ;  for  an  opera  must  end  happily. 

Beg,  Your  objection  is  very  just,  and  is  easily 
removed ;  for  you  must  allow,  that,  in  this  kind  of 
drama,  'tis  no  matter  how  absurdly  things  are 
brought  about :  so  you  rabble  there — run  and 
cry,  A  Reprieve  ! — Let  the  prisoner  be  brought 
back  to  his  wives  in  triumph. 

Flay,  All  this  we  must  do  to  comply  with  the 
taste  of  the  town. 

Beg,  Through  the  whole  piece  you  may  ob- 
serve such  a  similitude  of  maimers  in  hi^h  and 
low  life,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether, 
in  the  fashionable  vices,  the  fine  gentlemen  imi- 
tate the  gentlemen  of  the  road,  or  the  gentlemen 
of  the  road  the  fine  gentlemen.  liad  the  p)ay 
remained  as  I  at  first  intended,  it  would  have 
carried  a  most  excellent  momi;  'twould  have 
shewn,  that  the  lower  sort  of  people  have  their 
vices  in  a  degree  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  that 
they  are  punished  for  them. 
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He-^nter  Macbeatb,  with  ralhle^  &c  bawling 

a  Rqfrievef 

Mac,  So,  it  seems^  I  am  not  left  to  my  choice, 

|)Ut  must  have  a  wife  at  last Look  ye,   my 

dears,  we  will  have  do  controTersy  now.  Let  us 
^ve  thu  day  to  mirth,  and  I  am  sure  she,  who 
thinks  herself  my  wife^  will  testify  her  joy  by  a 
dance. 

AIL  Come,  a  dance,  a  dance ! 

Mac  Ladies,  I  hope  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  present  a  partner  to  each  of  you  ;  and  (if  I 
may  without  offence)  for  this  time  I  take  Polly 
for  mine — and  for  Ufe,  you  slut,  for  we  were 
leally  married — Ah  for  the  rest— JBut  at  present 
Wp  your  owA  secret  [lb  Folly. 


[A  danceJl 


I 


AIB« — Lumpt  ofpuddingf  SfC 

Thus  I  stand,  like  a  Turk,  with  his 
around. 

From  all  sides  their  glances  his  passion  confound, 
For  black,  brown,  and  fair,  his  inconstancy  bums, 
And  the  differept  beauties  subdue  him  by  turns. 
£ach  palls  forth  her  charms  to  provoke  his  de- 
sires. 
Though  willing  to  all,  with  but  one  he  retires. 
Then  think  of  this  maxim,  and  put  off  all  sorrow. 
The  wretch  of  to-day  may  be  happ^  to-morrow. 
Ckorui^  Then  Uuok  of  this  maxim,  &c. 

[£aramt  onmo. 


THE 


INTRIGUING  CHAMBERMAID. 


BT 


YIELDING: 


DRAMATIS  PERSONA. 


MEN. 

\Lt,  father  to  Valentine. 
NTiNE,  attached  to  Charlotte. 
Puff. 

Fy  a  drunken  colonel, 
ASTLE,  intended  for  Charlotte. 
IT,  servant  to  Charlotte. 
a  bailiff*. 

FABLE. 

,  servant  to  Valentine. 
RiTYy  a  usurer. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  High  man,  a  widow, 
Charlotte,  niece  to  Mrs  HiCHif  an* 
Lettice,  the  Intriguing  Chambermaids 

Gentleman^  Ladies^  Constables,  Servants,  ifc. 


Scene— London* 


ACT  X 


SCENE  1.— il  street, 

iter  Mrs  Highman,  pushing  John  out  of 
the  door. 

"S  High,  Begone,  sirrah !  Oat  of  roy  house, 
etter-carrier !  and  if  I  erer  catdh  you  in  it 
t  your  ears  shall  pay  for  your  audacity. 
in.  Lord !  ma'am,  this  is  not  a  love-letter 
my  master  to  your  niece,  if  the  last  was — 
(  only  from  Mrs  Lettice,  to  your  ladyship's 
m,  to  invite  her  to  our  house  this  evening-^ 
e  to  have  a  rout. 

**<  High,  A  rout,  indeed !  I'd  roUt  you  all 
ne  tunc,  were  I  your  mistress.  But  begone, 
1 :  rU  listen  no  longer  to  your  impudeuce; 
ell  that  saucy  jade,  Lettice,  to  sena  no  more 
-  letters  to  my  house. 


John,  Lord!  ma^aniy  here  she  is — so,  ifyoa 
please,  you  can  tell  her  yourself.  [-^f* 

Enter  Lettice. 

Mrs  High.  Oh,  Mrs  Lettice,  is  it  youf  I  am 
extremely  glad  to  see  you-^you  are  the  very  per* 
son  I  would  meet 

Let,  1  am  much  at  your  service,  madam. 

Mrs  High.  Oh,  madam,  I  know  very  well  that; 
and  at  every  one  s  service,  I  dare  swear,  that  will 
pay  for  it :  but  all  the  service,  madam,  that  I 
have  for  you,  is  to  carry  a  message  to  your  mas- 
ter— I  desire,  madam,  that  you  woulcf  tell  him 
from  me,  that  he  is  a  very  great  villain,  and  that 
1  entreat  him  never  more  to  come  near  my  doors  ; 
for,  if  I  find  him  within  them,  I  will  turn  my 
niece  out  of  them* 
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Ltt.  Truljy  madam,  yoa  most  send  this  by 
another  messenger :  but,  pray,  what  has  my  mas- 
ter done  to  deserve  it  should  be  sent  at  all  ? 

Mn  High.  He  has  done  nothing  yet,  I  believe, 
I  thank  Heaven  and  my  own  prudence ;  but  t 
know  what  he  would  do. 

Let.  He  would  do-nothing  but  whi|t  beoome^ 
a  gentleman,  I  am  coniaeflL :       ! .  ' 

Mrs  High,  Oh  !  I  dare  swear,  madam.  Se- 
ducing a  young  lady  is  acting  like  a  very  6ue  gen- 
tleman ;  but  I  shall  keep  my  niece  out  of  the 
hands  of  such  fine  gentlemen. 

Let,  You  wrong  my  master,  madam,  cruelly ; 
I  know  his  designs  on  your  niece  are  honour- 
able. 

Mrs  High,  Hussy,  I  have  another  match  for 
her :  she  shall  marry  Mr  Oldcastle. 

Let,  Oh  !  then,  I  find  it  is  you  that  have  a  disr. 
honourable  design  on  your  niece  ? 

Mrs  High,  How,  sauciness  ! 

Let,  Yes,  madam ;  marrying  a  young  lady, 
who  is  in  love  witli  a  young  fellow,  to  an  9kl  qnp, 
whom  she  hates,  is  the  surest  way  to  bring  about 
I  know  what,  that  €3mpg««hly  be  taken. 

Mrs  High,  I  can  bear  this  no  longer.  I  would 
advise  you, .  madam,  and  youi^  itiaster  both,  to 
keep  fron^  my  house,  or  I  shall  take  measures 
you  won't  tilLe.  v       i       [Exit. 

Let.  I  defy  yoy !  \Ve  have  the  strongest  party ; 
and  t  warrant  "well  gel  the  "tieltei*  of  you.  But 
here  comes  the  young  lady  herself. 


SONG. 


Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  So,  Mrs  Lettice ! 

Let.  Tis  pity  you  had  not  come  a  little  sooner, 
madam  :  your  good  aunt  is  but  just  gone,  alid 
has  left  positive  orders,  that  you  should  make 
more  frequent  visits  at  our  house. 

Char.  Indeed ! 

Let,  Yes,  ma'am ;  for  she  has  forbid  m^ 
master  ever  visiting  at  yours,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  impossible  for  you  to  live  without  seeing 
him.  i 

Char,  I  assure  you !  Do  you  think  me  so  food, 

L^*  Do  I!  I  know  yoo  vc:  you  loire  nothkig 
else,  think  of  nothing  else  all  day ;  and,  if  you 
will  confess  the  tilsUi,  I  dare  lay  a  wager,  that 
yov  ^reafli  of  nothing  ^ae  all  ni|^t. 

CA«r.  Then  to  mISbw  ycm,  nuidam,  bow  well 
you  know  me,  the  deuce  take  me  if  you  arc!  not 
m  the  ti^ ! 

Lei.  Akl  madam»  to  a  woman  practiM  in 
lore,  iibe  me^  cbere  is  no  oocMion  for  oonfession. 
Bor  my  ^art,  1  doo'i  want  words  to  assure  tuc  of 
what  tibe  eyes  leli  urn.  Oh  !  if  the  lovers  woi»ld 
but  consalt  the  «v)es  of  their  mistresses,  we  should 
VH  Juive  audi  iigniBg,  laii0itishio&  aad  despainng, 
as  wB  have. 


Would  lovers  ever  doubt  their  ears, 

(On  Delia's  vows  relying) 
The  youth  would  often  quit  his  fears. 
And  change  to  smiles  his  sighing. 
Yqur  tongpe  mayxheat^ 
Aad  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover; 
But,  Oh !  your  eyes 
Know  no  disguise. 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

What  need  he  trust  your  words  precise, 

'Your  soft  desires  denying ; 
When,  Oh  !  he  reads  within  your  eyes 
Your  tender  heart  complying. 
Your  tongue  may  cheat, 
And  with  deceit 
Your  softer  wishes  cover ; 
But,  Oh  !  your  eyes 
fCnow  no  disguise. 
Nor  ever  cheat  your  lover. 

Enter  Valeittinjc. 


My  dfearest  Charlotte !  this  is  meeting; 
wes  indeed  !  for  I  was  comine  to  wait  on 


conung  to  wait  on 


Val. 
my  wishes 
you. 

Let.  It's  very  luckjr  that  you  do  meet  her  here ! 
for  her  house  is  forbidden  ground — you  have  seen 
your  last  of  that,  Mrs  Highuian  swears. 

Fat.  Ha  !  not  go  where  my  dear  Charlotte  is f 
What  danfjer  could  deter  me  ? 

Char.  Nay,  the  danger  is  to  be  mitte»— I  am  to 
be  turned  out  of  doors,  if  ever  you  are  seen  in 
tli^m  ^gain. 

Val  The  apprehensions  of  your  danger  would, 
indeed,  put  it  to  the  severest  proof :  biit  why 
_  ^.wilJ  my  dearest  Charlotte  continue  in  the  house 
ofoue  who  threatens  to  turn  her  out  of  it  ?  Why 
will  she  not  know  another  home ;  one  where  she 
would  find  a  protector  from  every  kind  of  dan- 
ger? 

Char,  How  can  you  pretend  to  love  me,  Va- 
lentine, and  ask  me  ^at  ip  oiir  present  desperate 
circumstanced 

Let.  Nay,  na3r^  don^t  aecmse  him  Woi^^ftiHy : 
I  won't,  indeed,  insist  that  he  gives  you  any  gr^C 
instaaee  of  his  prudence  by  ijt ;  ba^'  I'lt^  BW^f^  it 
is  a  very  strung  one  of  bis  love,  and  such  aa  ia-^ 
stance,  as,  when  a  .man  has  once  shewjip  so  wo- 
man of  any  honesty,  or  honour,  or  gratitude,  ^an 
refuse  hiin  any  long^.  For  my  part»  if  1  had 
ever  foaod  a  lover  w|io  haid  not  wicked^  merce- 
narv  views  upon  my  fortune,  I  shauM  have  mar- 
ried him,  whatever  he  had  been. , 
Ck^,  Thy  fortune  I 

Lei.  My  fortune  i^^Y^s,  madw,  my  factucsu 
I  was  worth  fifty-sis  pounds  before  I  put  iuta 
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tbe  lottery;  what  U  will  be<B«w  I  can*ttcU;  but 
you  know  somebody  miMt^t  the  greaft  |»me^  and 
why  not  I  ? 

P^U.  Ok^  Cbwrlotte!  iNwld  ^au  bad  the  sane 
seociinHit^ 4vith  me!  for^  by  Heareos!  I  apptet 
bead  no  danger  but  that  of  losing  you ;  and,  he>- 
lieive  jDay  loye  wUttefici^Atly  feWard  us  for  ^U 
tbe  hazaitH  we  run  DA  bit  aflcouQt.1 

L^i  ilist,  hiati!  getvyoab9th  about  your  bu* 
siness  ;  OldcaiBtlejs  ju9t .  turned  tbetooriiar,  and 
if  be  sheuld  we  youi  to^bcr,  yiMi  are  undone. 

SEaeHHt  VAL8WINEan«f  CftABU>TtTB.]i  Now  wiJi 
banter  tbb  oAd' coxcomb  ievere^v^  for,  I  think 
it  is  a  most  imperttnetift  thing  in  tneseeklfeUoiKa 
t(^  imerpoee  in  y(mn(^  people*!  apiertk  >       .      \ 

Enter  Oldcastle.  , 

Old.  Hem,  hem !  I  profess  it  is  a  very  aewre 

eatfierly  wiad,  aoil  if  it  Hras  lioA  to  see  a^  sweet- 

he^yrt,  I  believe  I  should :  tcarce  haiw  stimd< 

abroad  alld^^.  .^ir  >  >    >.  Ji 

^Jjei.iir  fJldeastle,.  your  veiy  boroble  seihrabt. 

0(d^  Voufi  verir  luimbte  aervant,  >  madeiD ;  I 
ask  your  pardkNi.;  bu(  I  prufesal  bave  not  tbe  ho^i 
neiir  of  knowing 709. ,  *   \ 

^  l^et,  hhm ,  ^  your  *  figiire»i  «ir»  are  known  by 
more  ftfaan^  tbey  are.tbemelvesiable  u»<  remem- 
hf^ ;  J  am  a  p«9ar  bandiaaid  ^f ;  a  young  Jady  of 
ypur  acquatnuince»  Mi»o  Cbarlotte  iiighman. 

Old,  Oh  !  your  very  bumbiefi^ant,  madam. 

Ijbope  yow  lady  ifl  well  ? 

.lii.  Hum!  so,  so:  she  sent me^  siiv  of  a 
aoHdl.  meMige  lO/yeu* . 

Old.  I  am  the  happiest  roan  in  tbe  world  !       / 

L0i4  Tq  desire  a  i^avticulai!  favour  of  you. 

4M.  ohe  bonours^  aie  with  beii  oommAndl 
.  Xf ^  SNe  bef^i,  if  you  have  1  the  least  alTceiien 
foi  ber«  Ahat  ibe  mey  iieRrer  ace  jroar  £ace  again.' 

Old.  Whati  what? 

ImL,  Sbfiaa^very  weU-'bred«  civil,  gnod-natu?^ 
hdyt  and-doeo  not  eareto> send  a  nuk  message ; 
therefore,  only  bids  me  4ell  you,  sbe  hateayou^ 
soorvs  yeii^  deieats  you  more .  tbAn  an?  creaiUre 
opoo  tbe  earth;  that,  if  yea  areiesolvea  to  marry, 
sbe  would  reDQmmend^  you  to  a  certaia  excellent 
drjrnunie;  afldlaslly»  she  bids  me  tell  you,  in 
this  cold  weather,  never  to  go  U^  bed  wi&oal  a 
good  warm  treacie-posset ;  and  by  no  means  lie 
without,  at  least,  a  pair  of  flannel  waistcoats, 
and  a  double  flannel  night-cap. 

Old.  Hold  your  impertinent,  saucy  tongue  ! 
-JUff.  Nay«  sir,  ^Umthd  angry  wiib  me^  lobly 
deliver  my  m(9M^ge  >  and  tbpt,  too^  io  as  civil 
aad  concise  a  manner  as  possible. 

X)ld.  YiMir  mistfessis  a  pert  young  bassy;  and 
I  iMl  ^  ber  mother  of  ber. 

Let,  That  will  never  do ;  'tis  I  am  your  friend, 
and  if  we  can  ^et  over  tbree  little  obstacles,  I 
don't  despair  of  marrying  you  io  ber,  yet. 

Old.  W  hat  are  those  obstacles  ? 

Let.  Why,  sir,  there  is,  io  the  first  place,  your 
pai^  9^i  yp4  v^  A(  ^^aflt  seyeoty-five ! 


Old.  It  is  a  He  M  imnt  hcrernl moBtfas  of 

it. 

Let.  If  yen  did  boit,  I  think  we  may  get  01^ 
this :  one  half  of  yomr  fortqne  makes  a  veiy  sof- 
fieient  amends  for  your  age* 

Old.  We  shall  not  fall  out  about  that 

Let,  Well,  sir^  then  there  ift,  in  the  second 
place,  your  terrible,  ungenteel  air ;  this  is  a  grand 
obstacfe  with  her,  who  is  d9atiiigiy  fond  of  every 
tbing  that  is'fine  and  foppish;  and,  yet,  I  thinl^ 
we  may  get  over  tbis^  too,  by  ibe  othfer  half  of 
your  rortUBe;-rAnd  nowy  tbeve  remains  but  one,' 
vvbiob,  if  yaiU  ean  find  any  thing  to  set  aside,  I 
believe  I  may  proioi^e  you,  vov  shall  have  her; 
and  that  is,  sir,  that  hortible  fade  of  ^obrs,  whicb 
it  bfimpossible  fioreby  one  to  see  wiibout  being 
frightened.  ?   - 

Old.  Y«  nnpodent  baggage !  FU  tell  yout  roiv- 
tress! — I'll  have  yon  tamed  off ! 

Let^  That  will*  be  well  repaying  me^  indeed, 
itVir  all:  die  services  I  bave  done  you; 

0/d.^rvices! 

Let.  Serviceal  Yet,  sir,  services;  and  to  lee 
you  see  i  think  you  fit  for  a  basband,  I'll  have 
vou  myfljelf  !*^Wh6  can  be  more  proper rfor  a 
ntlsband^  than  a  man  of  your  age?  for,  I  think 
you  coaldnot  have  the  consciieoc^  nay,  the  im^ 
pudence,  to  live  above  a  year,  or«  yeaii  and  liatf/* 
at  most :  and  a  good  plentiful  jointure  would 
nmke  amedds  for  one's  enduring  yon  as  long  aa^ 
tbatv  provided  we  live  in  separate  parts  of  the ' 
house,  and  one  bad  a  good  handsome  groom  of 
the  chamber  io  attend  one;  though,  really,  in  my 
opinion,  you'd  mnch  better  remain  sinl^lo,  both- 
for  your  cbaractbr  and  constitution.    [Ejtit  Lit. 

ikd.  Get  along,  you  damned  saucy  baggage  ! 
I  thought  this  cursed  easterly  wind  woiild  blow 
ine  00  good.-— I'm  rcsolvcd  I  won't  stir  oat  again ' 
till  it  chaBges:  [Exit. 

SCENE.  Ilv-^ji  room  in  Valentike's  Aevse. 

Enter  3ouv,  meeting  Valentine. 
John.  Sir,  a  gentleman  desires  to  see  you* 


Vui.  Sbew  him  in. 


[E»it  JoHK. 


Enter  Slap. 


VaL  Your  most  obedient  servant,  sir ;  I  have 
not  the  honour  of  knowing  you,  sir. 

Slap.  I  believe  you  do  not,  Sir ;  I  ask  pardon, 
but  I  have  a  small  writ  against  you. 

VaL  A  writ  against  me  ! 

S/itp.  Don't  be  uneasy,  sir;  it  is  only  for  a 
irHh*,  sir;  about  ^001. 

VaL  What  must  I  do,  sir  ? 

Slap.  Oh,  sir !  whatever  you  please !  only  pay 
the  money,  or  give  bail ;  wnich  you  please. 

Vol,  I  can  do  neitber  of  them  this  instant,  and 
I  expect  company  every  moment.  I  suppose,  sir^ 
you'll  take  my  word  till  to-morrow  morning? 

Slap.  Ob,  yes,  sir,  with  all  my  heart.  If  yoo 
will  be  so  good  as  to  step  to  my  bouse  bard  by, 
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you  shall  be  eitremdy  well  used,  and  Til  take 
your  word. 

VaL  Your  house !  'Sdeath !  you  rascal. 

SUm,  Nay,  sir,  'tis  in  vain  to  bully. 

Vol.  Nay,  then — Who's  there? — ^my  servants! 

Enter  Servants, 

Here,  kick  this  fellow  down  stairs. 

Slap.  This  is  a  rescue,  remember  that— a  res- 
cue, sir.  Ill  have  my  lord  chief  justice's  war- 
rant. [Slap  it  forced  off  by  the  servants, 

[Exit  Valentine. 

Enter  Rakeit  and  Lettice. 

Rake,  You  perceive,  Mrs  Lettice,  the  strength 
of  my  passion,  by  my  frequent  visits  to  you.  I 
saw  Oldcastle  part  from  you  just  now;  pray, 
what  has  he  been  entertainmg  you  with  ? 

Let,  With  his  passion  for  your  young  mistress, 
or  rather  her  passion  for  him.  I  have  been  ban* 
tering  him  till  he  is  in  such  a  rage,  that  I  actually 
doubt  whether  he  will  not  beat  her  or  no. 

Rake,  Will  you  never  leave  off  your  frolics, 
nnce  we  must  pay  for  them  ?  You  have  put  him 
out  of  humour ;  now  will  he  go  and  put  my  lady 
out  of  humour ;  and,  then,  we  may  be  all  beaten 
for  aught  I  know. 

Let,  Well,  sirrah !  and  do  you  think  I  had 
not  rather  twenty  such  as  you  should  be  beaten 
to  death,  than  my  master  should  be  robbed  of 
his  mistress  ? 

Rake,  Your  humble  servant,  madam ;  you 
need  not  take  any  great  pains  to  convince  roe  of 
your  fondness  for  your  master.  I  believe  he  has 
more  mistresses  than  what  are  in  our  house ;  but, 
hang' it,  I  am  too  polite  to  be  jealous;  and  if  he 
has  done  me  the  favour  with  you,  why,  perhaps, 
I  may  return  it  one  day  with  some  body  else.  I 
am  not  the  first  gentleman  of  the  party-coloured 
regiment,  who  has  been  even  with  his  master. 

Let.  Why,  indeed,  masters  and  their  men  are 
often,  both  in  dress  and  behaviour,  so  very  like, 
that  a  woman  may  be  innocently  false,  an(i  mis- 
take tlie  one  for  the  other.  Nay,  I  don't  know 
whether  such  a  change  as  you  mention  may  not 
be  sometimes  for  the  better. 


Rake,  But,  my  dear  Lettice,  I  do  not  approve 
of  this  match  in  our  family. 

Let,  Why  so  ? 

Rake,  Why,  you  know  how  desperate  Valen- 
tine's circumstances  are,  and  she  has  no  for* 
tune. 

Let,  She  hath,  indeed,  no  fortune  of  her  own; 
but  her  aunt  Highman  is  very  rich.  And  then, 
you  know,  we've  hopes  enow !  There  is  hopes  of 
my  young  roaster's  ^wins  better,  for  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  possibility  of  lus  growing  worse; 
hopei  of  my  old  master's  staying  abro^ ;  hopes 
of  his  being  drowned,  if  he  attempts  conung 
home ;  hopes  of  the  stars  falling 

Rake,  Dear  Mrs  Lettice,  do  not  jest  with  such 
serious  things  as  hunger  and  thirst.  Do  you  real- 
ly  think  that  all  your  master's  entertainments  are 
at  an  end  ? 

Let,  So  far  from  it,  that  he  is  this  day  to  give 
a  grand  entertainment  to  your  mistress,  and 
about  a  dozen  more  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Rake.  My  chops  begin  to  water.  I  find  your 
master  is  a  very  honest  fellow ;  and,  it  is  posaabley 
may  hold  out  two  or  three  weeks  longer. 

Let,  You  are  mistaken,  sir ;  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  his  giving  any  more  entertainments ;  for 
there  is  a  certain  gentleman,  called  an  uphol- 
sterer, who,  the  moment  that  the  company  is 
gone,  is  to  make  his  entrance  into  the  house,  and 
carry  every  thing  out  on't. 

Aik.  A  very  good  way,  fieiith,  of  fumi^ing  a 
house  to  receive  a  wife  m  !  your  master  has  set 
me  a  very  good  pattern  against  you  and  I  mar^ 
rying,  Mrs  Lettice. 

Let,  Sauce-box  1  Do  you  think  Fll  have  you  ? 

Rake,  Unless  I  can  provide  better  for  myself. 

Let.  Well, .  that  I  am  fond  of  thee,  I  am  cer- 
tain ;  and  what  I  am  fond  of,  I  can't  imagine, 
unless  it  be  thy  invincible  impudence. 

Rake,  Why,  faith,  I  think  I  have  the  impu- 
dence of  a  gentleman,  and  there  is  nothing  better 
to  succeed  with  the  ladies. 

Let.  Yes,  yes,  and  be  hanged  to  you !  You 
know  the  power  you  have  over  us  too  well ;  and, 
though  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  yoar 
falsehood,  yet  we  are,  nine  in  ten  of  us^  fools 
enough  to  be  caught. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  L — A  square^  with  Valentine's  house* 

Enlet  GooDALL  and  servant,  with  a  portmanteau, 
Lettice  comes  out  of  the  house. 

Good,  This  cursed  stage-coach  from  Ports- 
mouth hath  fatigued  me  more  than  my  voyage 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but.  Heaven  be 
praised,  I  am  once  more  arrived  within  sight  of 
my  own  doors.  I  cannot  help  thinking  how 
pleased  my  son  will  be  to  see  me  returned  a  full 
year  sooner  than  my  intention. 


Let,  He  would  be  much  more  pleased  to  hear 
you  were  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yet. 

[Aude. 

Good,  I  hope  I  shall  find  my  poor  boy  at 
home ;  I  dare  swear  he  will  die  with  joy  to  see 
me. 

Let,  I 'believe  he  is  half  dead  already;  but 
now  for  you,  my  good  master. — [Aside.^ — Bless 
me  !  What  do  I  sec  ?  An  apparition  ! 

Good.  Lettice ! 

Let,  Is  it  my  dear  master,  Goodall,  returned, 
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•or  is  it  the  devil  in  his  shape?  Is  it  you,  sir  ?  Is 
it  positively  you  yourself? 

Good.  Even  so.    How  do  you  do,  Letdce  ? 

Let,  Much  at  your  honour's  service.  I  ani 
heartily  glad — it  really  makes  me  cry — to  see 
your  honour  in  such  good  health.  Why,  the  air 
of  the  Indies  hath  agreed  vastly  with  you.  In> 
deed,  nr,  you  ought  to  have  staid  a  little  longer 
there,  for  the  sake  of  your  health — I  would  to 
the  Lord  vou  had !  [Atide, 

Good.  Well ;  hut  how  does  my  son  do  r  And 
how  hath  he  behaved  himself  in  my  absence  ?  I 
hope  he  hath  taken  great  care  of  my  afiairs? 

Ijtt,  ru  answer  for  him ;  he  hath  put  your  af- 
fairs into  a  condition  that  will  surprise  vou. 

Good.  1  warrant  you,  he  is  every  day  in  the 
Alle3r.  Stocks  have  gone  iust  as  I  imagined ; 
and  if  he  followed  my  acivice,  he  must  have 
amassed  a  vast  sum  of  money. 

Let.  Not  a  farthing,  sir. 

Good.  How,  how,  how  ! 

Let.  Sir,  he  hath  piud  it  out  as  fast  as  it  came 
in. 

Good.  How ! 

Let.  Put  it  out,  I  mean,  sir,  to  interest,  to  in- 
teresL  Sir,  why,  our  house  hath  been  a  perfect 
fair  ever  since  you  went ;  people  coming  tor  mo- 
ney every  hour  of  the  day. 

Good.  Tliat's  very  well  done ;  and  I  long  to 
aee  my  dear  boy. — [To  Lettice.] — Knock  at  the 
door. . 

Let,  He  is  not  at  home,-  sir ;  and  if  you  have 
aucfa  a  desire  to  see  him— 

Enter  Security. 

Sec  Your  servant,  Mrs  Lettice. 

Let.  Your  servant,  Mr  Security.  Here's  a 
Togue  of  a  usurer,  who  hath  found  a  proper  time 
to  ask  for  his  money  in  !  [Atide. 

Sec.  Do  vou  know,  Mrs  Lettice,  that  I  am 
weary  of  followin|g  your  master,  day  after  day, 
in  this  manner,  without  finding  lum ;  and  that  if 
be  does  not  pay  me  to-day,  I  shall  sue  out  an 
execution  directly.    A  thousand  pounds  are  a 


Good,  What,  what?  what's  this  I  hear? 

Let.  m  explain  it  to  you  by  and  by,  sir  ? 

Good.  Does  my  son  owe  you  a  thousand 
pounds  ? 

Sec.  Your  son,  sir ! 

Good.  Yes,  sir;  this  young  woman's  master, 
who  lives  at  that  house ;  Mr  Valentine  Goodail 
is  my  son. 

iSoc.  Yes,  sir,  he  does ;  and  I  am  very  glad  you 
are  returned  to  pay  it  me. 

Good.  There  go  two  words,  though,  to  that 
bamin. 

Let.  1  believe,  sir,  you  will  do  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  Joy,  when  you  know  that  his  owing  tliis 
pooejr,  IS  purely  an  e£fect  of  his  good  conduct. 


Good.  Good  conduct!  Otvmg  money  good  con* 
duct ! 

Let.  Yes,  sir;  he  hath  bought  a  house  at  the 
price  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  every  one 
says  is  worth  more  than  four ;  and  this  he  could 
not  have  done  without  borrowing  this  thousand 
pound.  I  am  sure,  sir,  I,  and  he,  and  Trusty, 
ran  all  over  the  town  to  g^t  the  money,  that  be 
might  not  lose  so  good  a  bargpun.  He'll  pay  the 
money  fast  enough,  now.  [Aside, 

Good.  I  am  overjoyed  at  my  son's  behaviour. 
Sir,  you  need  give  yourself  no  pain  about  the 
money ;  return  to-morrow  morning,  and  you 
shall  receive  it. 

Sec.  Sir,  your  word  is  sufficient  for  a  much 
greater  sum ;  and  I  am  your  very  humble  ser* 
vant.  [Erit  Sec 

Good.  Well,  but  tell  me  a  little — in  what  part 
of  the  town  hath  my  son  bought  this  house? 

Let.  In  what  part  of  the  town  ? 

Good.  Yes ;  tncre  are,  you  know,  some  quar- 
ters better  than  others—as,  for  example,  this 
here 

Let  Well,  and  it  is  in  this  that  it  stands. 

Good.  What,  not  the  great  house^  yonder,  is 
it? 

Lat.  No,  no^  no.  Do  you  see  that  house  yon- 
der— where  the  windows  seem  to  have  been  just 
cleaned  ? 

Good.  Yes. 

Let.  It  is  not  that — and,  a  little  beyond,  you 
see  another  very  large  house,  higher  than  any 
other  in  the  square  ? 

Good.  I  do. 

Let.  But  it  is  not  that.  Take  particular  no- 
tice of  the  house  opposite  to  it;  a  very  handsome 
house,  is  it  not  ? 

Good.  Yes ;  indeed  it  is. 

Let.  That  is  not  the  house.  But  you  may  see 
one  with  great  gates  before  it,  almost  opposite 
to  another  that  fronts  a  street;  at  the  end  of 
which  stands  the  house  which  your  son  hath 
bought 

Good.  There  is  no  good  house  in  that  street^ 
as  I  remember,  but  Mrs  Highman's. 

Let.  That's  the  very  house. 

Good.  That  is  a  very  good  bargain,  indeed ; 
but  how  comes  a  woman  in  her  circumstances  to 
sell  her  house? 

Let.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  account  for  peo- 
ple's actions ;  besides,  poor  dear,  she  is  out  of 
her  senses. 

Good,  Out  of  her  senses  ! 

Let.  Yes,  sir ;  her  family  hath  taken  out  a 
commission  of  lunacy  against  her ;  and  her  son, 
who  is  a  most  abandoned  prodigal,  has  sold  all 
she  had  for  half  its  value. 

Good.  Son !  why  she  was  not  married  when  I 
went  away ;  she  could  not  have  a  son. 

Letf  O  yes  she  could,  sir — She's  not  married, 
to  be  sure ;  but  to  the  great  surprise  of  every 
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ooe,  and  to  tfaegreaC^candal  6f  all  our  aes,  there 
appeared  all  of  a  sudden  a  very  lusty  youn^  fel- 
low, of  the  age  of  tliree  aad  t^renty,  whom  she 
owned  to  have  been  her  bor^  and  tmiC  his  father 
was  a  grenadier  in  the  first  regiment  of  guards. 

Good.  Ohy  monstrous ! 

Let,  Ah,  sir,  if  erer?  child  in  this  city  knew 
his  own  father,  if  children  were  to  inherit  only 
the  estates  of  those  who  begot  them>  it  would 
cause  a  great  confusion  in  inberitanlces ! 

Good,  Well,  hat  I  stand  here  talking  too  long ; 
knock  at  the  door. 

Let,  What  shaU  I  dor  [Atide, 

Good.  You  seem  in  a  constematioo ;  no  acci- 
dent hath  happened  to  my  son,  I  hope. 

Ltt.  No,  sir,  but   ■ 

Good.  But !  but  what  ?  Hath  any  one  rohbed 
me  in  my  absence  ? 

Let.  -No,  sir ;  not  absolutely  robbed  you.  ttr.. 
What  shall  1  say? [AmU. 

Good.  Explain  yourself:  speak. 

Let.  Oh,  sir!    I  can  withhold  my  tears  no 

longer Enter  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  your 

house — Sir,  your  dear  house,  that  you  and  I,  and 
my  poor  master  loved  so  much,  within  these  six 
rooDths 

Good.  What  of  my  house  within  these  six 
months     ■  ' 

Let^  Hath  been  haunted,  sir,  with  the  modt 
terrible  apparitions  that  were  ever  heard  or  be- 
held! 3roa'd  think  the  devil  himself  had  taken 
possession  of  it :  nay,  I  believe  he  hath  too :  all 
the  wild  noises  in  the  universe,  the  soueaking  of 
pigs,  the  grinding  of  knives,  the  whetting  of  saws, 
the  whistling  of  winds,  the'  roaring  of  seas,  the 
hooting  of  owls,  the  howling  of  wolves,  the  bray- 
ing of  asses,  the  squalling  of  children,  and  the 
scolding  of  wives,  all  put  together,  make  not  so 
bideons  a  concert.  This  I  myself  have  heard  ; 
nay,  and  I  have  seen  such  sights !  one  with  about 
twenty  heads,  and  a  hundred  eyes,  and  mouths, 
and  noses  in  each. 

Good.  Heyday!  the  wench  is  mad!  Stand 
from  before  the  door !  Til  see  whether  the  devil 
can  keep  me  out  from  my  own  house.  Haunted, 
indeed  f — -. 

Lei.  Sir,  I  have  a  friendship  for  you,  and  you 
shall  not  go  in. 

Good.  How  ?  not  go  into  my  own  honse  ? 

Ltt.  No,  sir,  not  till  the  devil  is  driven  out 
pn't ;  there  are  two  priests  at  work  upon  him 
now.  Hark,  I  think  the  devils  are  dancing  a  Fan- 
dan^.  Nay,  sir,  yoo  may  listen  yourself,  and 
get  m  tooi  if  vou  can. 

Good.  Ha !  by  all  that's  gracious,  I  hear  a 
noise !  [Laughing  ipitkin^  What  monstrous 
squalling  is  that? 

Ltt.  Why,  sir,  I  am  surprised  yon  should  think 
I  would  impose  upon  you :  had  you  known  the 
terrors  we  underwent  for  a  whole  fortnight,  espe- 
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there  I  lay  as  quiet  as  a  lamb^  fearing  ev«ry  oii- 
nute  what  they  would  do  to  me  ■ '  ■   ■  ■ 

Good>  Can  all  this  be  true,  or  >are  yoir  imiio»- 
ington  meM  have  indeed  heaMi  ^  Mcb  thues 
as  apparitions^  on  jost  causes^  and  believe  lo 
them;  bat  why  they  should  haunt  ^y  house,  I 
dm't  iflfiagine. 

.  iie^  Why,  »r>  they  tell  Me,heft>re  yi^n  bon^t 
the  hoos^  thew  was  iaiiediar  ktHed  in  it 

Good.  A  pedlar!  I  must  inquire  into  all  these 
things.  Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  I  miist  tend  this 
portmimteau'to  my  son's  n^w  hoase. 

Let.  No,  sir,  that's  a  little  iniproper  at  pre- 
sent. 

Good.  What,  is  that  house  haunted?  Hath  die 
devil  taken  posseesioo  of  that  house,  too? 

Let.  No^  sir ;  bot  Madam  liighoiao  hath  not 
yet  quitted  possession  of  it.  I  udd  you  before, 
sir,  that  she  was  ovt  of  her  senses;  and  if  aay 
one  does  but  mention  theaale  of  her  ho^ise  to  her, 
it  throws  her  into  the  most  violent  ootivutsiokis. 

Good.  Well,  well ;  I  shall  kaow^  how  to  hu- 
mour her  madness. 

Le/.  I  wisli,  sir,  for  a  day  or  two— — 

Good.  You  throw  me  out  of  all  manner  of  pa- 
tienoe.  i  am  resolved  I  will  go  thit^r  this  ia- 
stai/t. 

Let,  Here  she  is  herself;  but  pnrf  remember 
the  condition  she  is  in,  and  don't  do  any  thing  to 
chagrin  her.     .  - 

Enttr  Mbs  Hicbman« 

Mn  High.  What  do  I  see !  Mr  Ooodall  re- 
turned? 

Let,  Yes,  madam,  it  isiiim ;  but,  alas !  he's 
not  himself— he's  distracted;  his  losses  in  his 
voyage  have  turned  bis  brain,  and  he  is  become 
a  dowurip;ht  lunatic. 

Mn  High.  I  am  heartily  concerned  for  his 
misfortune.    Poor  gentleman ! 

Let.  If  he  slfoidd  speak  to  you  by  chance,  have 
no  regard  to  what  he  says;  we  are  going  to  shut 
him  np  rn  a  madhouse  wkh  all  expedition. 

MrtHigh.  [Atide.}  He  hath  a  strange  wan- 
dering in  his.  countenance. 

Good.  \Aside\  How  miserably  she  is  altered! 
She  hath  a  t^rible  look  with  her  eyes. 

Mt$  High.  Mr  Goodall,  your%ery  bumble 
servant  I  am  glad  to  see  yoo  returned,  though 
I   am  sorry  for  your  misfortune. 

Good.  I  roust  have  patience,  and  trust  in  Hea- 
ven, and  in  the  power  of  the  priests^  who  are  now 
endeavoaring  to  lay  these  wicked  spirits,  with 
which  my  house  is  haunted ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  ask  you  the  cause  of  your  jphrenxy ;  fnr  I 
much  question  whether  this  commission  of  lunacy 
that  has  been  taken  out  against  you,  be  Hot  with- 
out sufficient  proof. 

Mrs  High.  A  commission  of  lunacy  against 
me !  me ! 

Good*  Letttge^  I  see  she  is  worse  th^uik  I  ia^k 
gined. 
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Let,  She  is  very  bad  now  indeed. 

Mr$  High,  However,  if  you  are  not  more  mis- 
chievous tnAn  you  at  present  seem,  I  think  it  is 
wrong  in  them  to  confine  you  in  a  madhouse. 

Good,  Confine  roe !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  This  is  turn- 
ing thft  tables  upon  me  indeed  !  But,  Mrs  High- 
man,  I  would  not  have  you  be  uneasy  thiit  your 
house  is  sold ;  at  least,  it  is  better  for  you  that 
my  son  hath  bought  it  than  another ;  for  you 
shall  have  an  aphrtment  in  it  still,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  it  was  still  your  own,  and  you  were 
in  your  senses. 

Mrs  High.  What's  all  this  ?  As  if  I  was  still 
iQ  my  senses  !  Let  me  tell  you,  Mr  GoOdall,  you 
Are  a  poor,  distracted  wretch,  and  Ought  to  have 
an  apartment  in  a  dark  room,  and  clean  straw. 

Good.  Since  you  come  to  that,  madam,  I  shall 
not  let  yon  into  my  doors ;  and  I  give  you  warn- 
ing to  take  away  your  things,  for  I  shall  fill  all 
cbe  rooms  with  goods  within  these  few  days. . 

Enter  Slip,  ConsiabU,  and  Assistantt, 

SU^,  That's  the  door,  Mr  Constable. 

Let.  What's  to  be  done  now,  I  wonder  ? 

Con.  Open  the  door,  in  the  king's  name,  or  I 
shall  brea^  it  open. 

Good.  Who  are  you,  sir,  in  the  devil's  name  ? 
and  what  do  you  wabt  in  that  house  ? 

Slap.  Sir,  I  have  a  prisoner  there,  and  I  have 
my  lord  chief  justice's  warrant  against  him. 

Good,  For  what  sum,  sir  ?  Are  you  a  justice 
of  the  peace  ?  ' 

Slap,  I  am  one  of  his  majesty's  officers,  sir; 
and  this  day  I  arrested  one  Mr  Valentine  Good- 
all,  who  lives  in  this  house,  for  two  hundred 
pounds ;  his  servants  have  rescued  him,  and  ,1 
nave  a  judge's  warrant  for  the  rescue. 

Good.  What  do  I  hear!  But  hark'e,  friend, 
that  house  that  you  are  going  to  break  open,  is 
haunted ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  it  but  a  couple 
of  priests,  who  are  laying  the  devil. 

Slap.  I  warrant  you  I  lay  the  devil  better  than 
all  tlie  priests  in  Europe.  Come,  Mr  Constable, 
do  your  office,  I  have  no  time  to  lo^,  sir;  I  have 
several  other  writs  to  execute  before  night 

Let.  I  have  defended  my  pass  as  long  as  I  can, 
and  now  I  think  it  is  no  cowardice  to  steal  off. 

[EiU. 

Enter  Colonel  Bluff,  and  Lord  Puff. 

Col,  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  meaning 
of  this  riot  ?  What  is  the  reason,  scoundrels,  that 
you  dare  disturb  gentlemen,  who  are  getting  as 
drunk  as  lords? 

Slap,  Sir,  we  have  authority  for  what  we  do. 

CoL  Damn  your  authority,  sir !  if  you  don't 
gp  about  your  business,  I  shall  shew  you  my  au- 
thority, and  send  you  all  to  the  devil. 

Slap.  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  give  us  leave  to 
enter  the  house,  and  seize  our  prisoner. 

Col,  Not  I,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Slap.  If  you  oppose  us  any  longer,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  force. 

Vol  Uh 


Col.  If  you  love  force.  Til  shew  you  the  way, 
you  dogs !  [Colonel  drives  them  off. 

Good,  I  find  J  ard  distracted ;  I  am  stark  ra- 
ving mad.  I  am  undone,  ruined,  cheated,  impo- 
sed on !  but,  please  Heaven,  I'll  go  see  what's  in 
my  house. 

Col,  Hold,  sir,  you  must  not  enter  here ! 

Good,  Not  enter  into  my  own  house,  sir ! 

Col,  No,  sir,  if  it  be  yours,  you  must  not  come 
within  it. 

Good.  Gentlemen,  I  only  beg  to  speak  with 
the  roaster  of  the  house. 

CoL  Sir,  the  master  of  the.  house  desires  to 
speak  with  no  such  fellows  as  you  are ;  you  are 
not  fit  company  for  any  of  the  gentlemen  in  this 
house. 

Good.  Sir,  the  master  of  this  house  is  my  son. 

Col,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant ; 
I  am  overjoyed  to  see  you  returned.  Give  me 
leave,  sir,  to  introduce  you  to  this  gentleman. 

Good,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser* 
vant. 

CoU  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  you  have 
the  honour  of  being  father  to  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  age :  a  man  so  accomplished, 
so  well-bred,  and  so  generous,  that  I  believe  he 
never  would  part  with  a  guest  while  he  had  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket,  nor,  indeed,  while  he  could 
borrow  one. 

Good.  I  believe  it,  indeed,  sir;  therefore,  you 
can't  wonder  if  I  am  impatient  to  see  him. 

CoL  Be  not  in  such  haste,  dear  sir ;  I  want  to 
talk  with  you  about  your  aflairs ;  I  hope  you  have 
had  good  success  in  the  Indies,  have  cheated  the 
company  handsomely,  a^d  made  an  immense  for- 
tune? 

Good.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain. 

CoL  I  am  glad  on^t — eive  me  your  hand,  sir ; 
and  so  will  your  son,  I  dare  swear ;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  it  will  be  very  opportune ;  he  began  to 
want  it.  You  cau't  imagine,  sir,  what  a  fine  life 
he  has  led  since  you  went  away — it  would  do 
your  heart  good  if  you  was  but  to  know  what  an 
equipage  he  has  kept;  what  balls  and  ^entertain- 
ments he  has  made ;  he  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
town,  sir ;  a  man  would  work  with  pleasure  for 
such  a  son ;  he  is  a  fellow  with  a  soul,  damn  me ! 
Your  fortune  won't  be  thrown  away  upon  him ; 
for,  get  as  much  as  you  please,  my  life,  be  spends 
every  farthing  I 

Good.  Pray,  gentlemen,  let  me  see  this  mira- 
cle of  a  son  of  mine. 

Col.  That  you  should,  sir,  long  ago ;  but,  real- 
ly, sir,  the  house  is  a  little  out  of  order  at  pre- 
sent ;  there  is  but  one  room  furnished  in  it,  aud 
that  is  so  full  of  company,  that  I  am  afraid  there 
would  be  a  small  deficiency  of  chairs.  You 
can't  imagine,  sir,  how  opprirtune  you  are  come; 
there  was  not  any  one  thing  left  in  the  house  to 
rair^e  any  money  upon. 

Good.  What,  all  my  pi'tures  gone? 

CoL  He  sold  them  first,  sir;  he  was  obliged 
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to  sell  them  for  the  delicacy  of  his  taste :  he 
certainly  is  the  modestest  yoang  fellow  in  the 
^'orid,  and  has  complainedi  to  me  a  hundred 
times,  drunk  and  sober 

Gixid.  Drunk,  sir!  what,  does  my  son  get 
drunk  ? 

Col.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  regularly,  twice  a  day.  He 
has  <  omplained  of  the  indecent  liberty  painters 
take  in  exposing  the  breasts  and  limbs  of  wo- 
men ;  you  nad,  indeed,  sir,  a  very  scandalous  col- 
lection, and  he  was  never  easy  while  they  were 
in  the  house. 

Enter  Valentjne. 

VaL  My  father  returned !  oh,  let  me  throw 
myself  at  his  feet !  and  believe  me,  sir,  I  am  at 
once  overjoyed,  and  ashamed,  to  see  your  face. 

Cot,  1  told  you,  sir,  he  was  one  of  the  modest- 
est voung  fellows  in  England. 

Oood  You  may  very  well  be  ashamed ;  but 
come,  let  uie  see  the  inside  of  my  house ;  let  me 
see  that  both  sides  of  my  walls  are  standing. 

VaL  Sir,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  company  with- 
in, of  the  first  fashion,  and  beg  you  would  not 
expose  me  before  them. 

Goodi  Oh,  sir!  I  am  their  very  humble  ser- 
vant ;  I  am  iutiuitely  obliged  to  all  the  persons 
of  fashion,  that  they  will  so  generously  con- 
descend to  eat  a  poor  citizen  out  of  house  and 
hiime. 

CoL  Hark*e,  Val  ?  shall  we  toss  this  old  fel- 
low in  a  blanket  ? 

VaL  $ir,  I  trust  in  your  good  nature  and  for- 
givenness;  and  will  wait  oq  you  in. 

Good.  Oh,  that  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
day !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— il  dining  room. 

Lord  Puff,  and  several  gentlemen  and  ladies 
'    discovered  at  table. 

Enter  Goodall  and  Valentine. 

Val.  Gentlemen,  my  father  being  just  arrived 
from  the  Indies,  desires  to  make  one  of  this  good 
company. 

Good.  My  good  lords,  (that  I  may  affrdnt  none 
by  calling  him  beneath  bis  title)  I  am  highly 
sensible  of  the  great  honour  you  do  myself  and 
my  sou,  by  filling  my  poor  house  with  vour  noble 
persons,  and  vour  noble  persons  witn  my  poor 
wine  and  provisions. 

Lord  Puff.  Sir  !  Rat  me  !  I  would  have  you 
kudw,  I  think  I  do  you  tort  much  honour  in  en- 
terin<;  into  your  doors.  But  I  am  glad  vou  have 
taught  me^at  wliat  distance  to  keep  suoi  mecha- 


nics for  the  future.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  to 
the  opera.  I  see  if  a  man  hath  not  good  blood 
in  his  veins,  riches  won't  teach  him  to  behave 
like  a  gentleman. 

[Bxii  Lord  Puff. 
Good,  'Sbodlikins !  I  am  in  a  rage !  That  ever 
a  fellow  should  upbraid  me  with  good  blood  in 
his  veins,  when,  odsheart !  the  best  blood  in  his 
veins  hath  run  throu{;b  my  bottles.  Come,  sir, 
follow  your  companions ;  for  I  am  determined 
to  turn  you.out  directly. 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char,  Then,  sir,  I  am  determined  to  go  with  him. 
Be  comforted,  Valentine ;  I  have  some  fortune 
which  my  aunt  cannot  prevent  me  from,  and  it 
will  make  us  happy,  for  a  while  at  least ;  and  I 

f>refer  a  year,  a  month,  a  day,  with  the  man  I 
ove,  to  a  whole  stupid  age  without  him. 

[As  Valentine  and  Charlotte  are  go- 
ing,  they  are  met  ^  Mrs  Highm ah 
an(/LETTic£. 
ilfrt  High,  What  do  I  see  !  my  niece  in  the 
very  arras  of  her  betrayer ! 

Let.  I  humbly  ask  pardon  of  you  both— bat 
my  master  was  so  heartily  in  fove  with  your 
niece,  and  she  so  heartily  m  love  with  my  mas- 
ter, that  I  was  determined  to  leave  no  stone  un« 
turned  to  bring  them  together. 

Good,  Eh !  Egad,  I  like  her  generous  passion 
for  my  son  so  much,  that  if  you,  madam,  will 
give  her  a  fortune  equal  to  what  I  shall  settle  on 
him,  I  shall  not  prevent  their  happiness. 

Mrs  High,  Won't  you  ?  Then  I  shall  do  all 
in  my  power  to  make  it  a  match. 

Let,  And  so,  sir,  you  take  no  notice  of  poor 
Lettice  ?  but,  statesman  like,  your  own  turn  ser-» 
vcd,  forget  your  friends? 

SONG. 

Let,  That  statesmen  oft'  their  friends  forge^ 
Their  ends  obtained,  is  clear,  sir; 
So,  I'm  forgot,  your  place  Fll  quit^ 
And  seek  a  scn'ice  here,  sir. 

ni  prove  my  love  in  every  sense, 

Be  dutiful,  observant. 
So  drop  in  here  a  few  nights  hence^ 

And  hire  your  humble  servant. 

CHORUS. 

Shell  prove  her  love  in  every  scnse^ 

Be  dutiful,  observant. 
So  drop  in  here  a  few  nights  hence^ 

And  hire  your  humble  servant. 

[ExeufiU  onniet. 
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Dorcas,  Greoort. 

Gre,  I  tell  you,  No,  I  won't  comply;  and  it 
is  my  business  to  talk,  and  to  command. 

Dor.  And  I  tell  you,  You  shall  conform  to  my 
will ;  and  that  I  was  not  married  to  you,  to  sur- 
fer your  ill-humours. 

Ore.  O  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  matrimony  ! 
Aristotte  nevt^r  said  a  better  thine  in  his  life, 
than  when  he  told  us,  '  That  a  wife  was  worse 
than  a  devil.' 

Dor»  Hear  the  learned  gentleman  with  his 
Aristotle! 

Greg.  And  a  learned  man  I  am,  too :  find  me 
oat  a  maker  of  faggots  that's  able,  like  myself,  to 
reason  upon  things,  or  that  can  boast  such  an 
education  as  mine. 

Dor.  Aneducatient 


Gre.  Ay,  hussy,  a  regular  education :  first*  at 
the  charity-school,  where  I  learnt  to  read ;  then 
I  waited  on  a  gentleman  at  Oxford,  where  I 
learnt — very  near  as  much  as  my  master ;  from 
whence  I  attended  a  travelling  physician  six  years, 
under  the  facetious  denomination  of  a  Merry 
Andrew,  where  I  learnt  physic. 

Dor.  O  that  thou  had'st  followed  him  still ! 
Cursed  be  the  hour,  wherein  I  answered  the  par- 
son, I  will. 

Gre.  And  cursed  be  the  parson  that  asked  thee 
the  question  ! 

Dor.  You  have  reason  to  complain  of  him  in- 
deed— who  ought  to  be  on  your  knees  every  nuv- 
ment,  returning  thanks  to  Heaven,  for  that  great 
blessing  it  sent  you,  when  it  sent  you  myself. — I 
hope  you  have  not  the  assurance  to  think  you 
deserved  such  a  wife  as  me  ? 

Gre.  No^  really,  I  doi/t  think  I  do. 
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Dorcas  nngt. 

When  a  lady,  like  me,  condescends  to  agree. 

To  let  sur  b  a  jackanajK'S  taste  her, 
With  vihM  zeal  and  care,  should  he  worship  the 
fair, 
Who  gives  him  what's  meat  for  *his  master  ? 
His  actions  should  still 
Attend  on  her  will : — '- 
Hear,  sirrah,  and  take  it  for  warning ; 
To  her  he  should  be 
Each  night  on  his  knee, 
And  so  he  should  be  on  each  morning. 

Gre,  Meat  for  my  roaster !  you  were  meat 
for  your  master,  if  I  gn't  mistaken.  Come,  come. 
Madam,  it  was  a  lucky  day  for  you,  when  you 
found  me  out. 

Dor.  Lucky,  indeed !  a  fellow,  who  eats  every 
thing  I  have  f 

Gre.  That  happen^  to  be  a  mistake,  for  I  drink 
some  part  on't. 

Dor»  That  has  not  even  lef^  mt  a  bed  to  lie 
on ! 

Gre,  You'll  rise  the  earlier. 

Dor,  And  who,  from  morning  till  night,  is 
eternally  in  an  alehouse  ! 

Gre.  It's  genteel ;  the  squire  does  the  same. 

Dor  Pray,  sir,  what  are  you  willing  I  shall  do 
with  my  family  ? 

Gre.  Whatever  you  please. 

Dor.  My  four  little  children,  that  are  continu- 
ally crying  for  bread  ? 

Gre.  Give  'era  a  rod !  best  cure  in  the  world 
for  crying  children. 

Dor,  And  do  you  imagine,  sot — 

Gre,  liark  ye,  my  dear,  you  know  my  temper 
IS  not  over  and  above  passive,  and  that  my  arm 
is  extremely  active. 

Dor.  I  laugh  at  your  threats,  poor,  beggarly, 
insolent  fellow  ! 

Gre,  Soft  object  of  my  wishing  eyes,  I  shall 
play  with  your  pretty  ears. 

Dor,  Touch  me  it  you  dare,  you  insolent,  im- 
pudent, dirty,  lazy,  rsutcally 

Gre,  Oh,  ho,  ho !  you  will  have  it  then,  I  find. 

[Beats  her. 

Dor.  O  murder,  murder ! 

Enter  Squire  Robert. 

Bflh.  What's  the  matter  here  ?  Fy  upon  you, 
fy  upon  you,  neighbour,  to  beat  your  wife  in  this 
scandalous  manner ! 

Dor.  Well,  sir,  and  if  I  have  a  mind  to  be 
beat,  and  what  then  ? 

Rob.  O  dear,  madam,  I  give  my  consent  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul. 

Dor.  What*s  that  to  you,  saucebox  ?  Is  it  any 
business  of  yours? 

Rob.  N  o,  certainly,  madam  ! 

Dor.  Here's  an  impertinent  fellow  for  you, 
won't  sufier  a  husband  to  beat  his  own  wife ! 


AlSU-^Winchetter  Wedding. 

Go  thrash  your  own  rib,  sir,  at  home. 

Nor  thus  interfere  with  our  strife; 
May  cuckoldom  still  be  his  doom, 

W  ho  strives  to  part  husband  and  wife ! 
Suppose  I've  a  mind  he  should  drub. 

Whose  bones  are  they,  sir,  he's  to  lick? 
At  whose  expence  is  it,  you  scrub  ? 

You  are  not  to  find  him  a  stick. 

Rob.  Neighbour,  I  ask  your  pardon  heartily; 
here,  take  and  thrash  your  wife ;  beat  her  as  yoa 
ought  to  do. 

Gre,  No,  sir,  I  won't  beat  her. 

Rob.  O  sir,  that's  another  thing. 

Gre.  I'll  beat  her  when  I  please,  and  will  not 
beat  her  when  I  do  not  please.    She  is  my  wife, 
and  not  yours.    > 
"^Rob.  Certainly. 

Dor.  Give  me  the  stick,  dear  husband. 

Rob.  Well,  if  ever  I  attempt  to  part  husband 
and  wife  again,  may  I  be  beaten  myself! 

[Exit  Rob. 

Gre.  Come,  my  dear,  let  us  be  friends. 

Dor,  What^  after  beating  me  so  ? 

Gre.  Twas  but  in  jest. 

Dor.  I  desire  you  will  crack  your  jests  on 
your  own  bones,  not  on  mine. 

Gre.  Pshaw  !  you  know  you  and  I  are  one^ 
and  I  beat  one  half  of  myself  when  I  beat  yoo. 

Dor.  Yes,  but  fof  the  future  I  desire  you  wiU 
beat  the  other  half  of  yourself. 

Gre,  Come,  my  pretty  dear,  I  ask  pardon; 
I'm  sorry  for't. 

Dor,  For  once  I  pardon  you — but  you  shall 
pay  for  it.  [Audi, 

Gre,  Psha !  psha !  child,  these  are  only  little 
afiairs,'  necessary  in   friendship  ;    four    or  five 

?jood  blows  with  a  cudgel  between  your  veiy 
ond  couples,  only  tend  to  heighten  the  afiec- 
tions.  I'll  now  to  the  wood,  and  I  promise  ihee  to 
make  a  hundred  faggots  before  I  come  home 
again.  [Exit. 

Dor,  If  I  am  not  revenged  on  those  blows  of 
yours ! — Oh,  that  I  could  but  think  of  some  me> 
thod  to  be  revenged  on  him  !  Hang  the  rogac^ 
he's  quite  insensible  of  cuckoldom  ! 

AIR. — Oh  London  is  a  fine  town. 

In  ancient  dajrs,  I've  heard,  with  hornt 

The  wife  her  spouse  could  fright. 
Which  now  tlie  hero  bravely  scorns. 

So  common  is  die  sight 
To  city,  country,  camp,  or  court. 

Or  wheresoever  h^  go. 
No  horned  brotltcr  dai'es  make  sport ; 

They're  cuckolds  all  a-row. 

Oh  that  I  could  find  out  some  invention  to  fct 
him  well  drubbed ! 
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Enter  Harrt  and  James. 

JJ«r.  Were  ever  two  fools  sent  on  such  a  mes^ 
as  we  are,  in  quest  of  a  dumb  doctor  ! 

James,  Blame  your  own  cursed  nieuiory,  that 
made  you  forget  his  name.  For  my  part,  1*11 
travel  through  the  world  rather  than  return 
without  him ;  that  were  as  much  as  a  limb  or 
two  were  worth. 

Har.  Was  evmr  such  a  cursed  misfortune,  to 
lose  the  letter !  I  should  not  even  know  his 
name  if  I  were  to  hear  it. 

Dor,  Can  1  find  no  inventioa  to  be  revenged  ! 
•^Heyday  !  who  are  these  ? 

James,  Hark  ye,  mistress,  do  you  know  where 

where    where    doctor — What-d'ye-call-him 

lives? 

Dor,  Doctor  who? 

James,   Doctor  ■  doctor  what's  his 

oame  ? 

Dor.  Hey !  what,  has  the  fellow  a  mind  to  banter 
roe? 

Har.  Is  there  no  physicaao  hereabouts  famous 
for  curing  dumbness? 

Dor,  I  fancy  you  have  no  need  of  such  a  phy- 
sician, Mr  Impertinence. 

Har,  Don't  mistake  us,  good  woman,  we  don't 
mean  to  banter  you  :  we  are  sent  by  our  mas- 
ter, whose  daughter  has  lost  her  speech,  for  a 
certain  physician  who  lives  hereabouts ;  we  have 
lost  our  direction,  and  'tis  as  much  as  our  lives 
are  worth  to  return  without  him. 

Dor,  There  is  one  Dr  Lazy  lives  just  by,  but 
be  has  left  off  practising.  You  would  not  get 
him  a  mile  to  save  the  lives  of  a  thousand 
patients. 

James.  Direct  us  but  to  him ;  well  bring  him 
with  us  one  way  or  other,  I  warrant  you. 

Har,  Ay,  ay,  we'll  have  him  with  us,  though 
we  carry  him  on  our  backs. 

Dor,  Ha|!  Heaven  has  inspired  me  with  one 
of  the  most  admirable  inventions  to  be  revenged 
OD  my  hangdog ! — [^skfe.} — I  assure  you,  if  you 
can  get  him  with  you,  he'll  do  your  young  ladv's 
business  for  her  ;  he's  reckoned  one  of  tne 
best  physicians  in  the  world,  especially  for  dumb- 
ness. 

Hnr.  Pray  tell  us  where  he  lives? 

Dor.  You'll  never  be  able  to  get  him  out  of 
his  own  house;  but  if  you  watch  hereabouts, 
you'll  certainly  meet  with  him,  for  he  very  often 
amuses  himself  here  with  cutting  wood. 

Har.  A  physician  cut  wood  ! 

James,  I  suppose  he  amuses  himself  in  search- 
ing after  herbs,  you  mean  ? 

Dor.  No ;  he's  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  world  :  he  goes  cfrest  like  a  common 
clown ;  for  there  is  nothing  be  so  much  dreads 
as  to  be  known  for  a  physician. 

James.  All  your  great  men  have  some  strange 
oddities  about  them. 

Dor,  Why,  be  will  sufier  himself  to  be  beat 


before  he  will  own  himself  to  be  a  physician 
— and  I'll  give  you  my  word,  you'll  never  make 
him  own  himself  one,  unless  you  both  take  a 
^ood  cudgel  and  thrash  him  into  it;  'tis  what 
we  are  all  forced  to  do  when  we  have  any  need 
of  hiin. 

James,  What  a  ridiculous  whim  is  here  ! 

Dor,  Very  true ;  and  in  so  great  a  man. 

James.  And  is  he  so  very  skilful  *a  man  ? 

Dor,  Skilful — why  he  does  miracles.  About 
half  a  year  ago,  a  woman  was  given  over  by  all 
her  physicians,  nay,  she  had  been  dead  some 
time ;  when  this  great  man  came  to  her,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  her,  he  poured  out  a  little  drop  of 
something  down  her  throat— he  had  no  soon- 
er done  it,  than  she  got  out  of  her  bed,  and  walk- 
ed about  the  room  as  if  there  had  been  nothing 
the  matter  with  her. 

Both.  O,  prodigious ! 

Dor.  Tis  not  above  three  weeks  ago,  that  a 
child  of  twelve  years  old  fell  from  the  top  of  a 
house  to  the  bottom,  and  brokfe  its  skull,  its 
arms,  and  legs. — Our  physician  was  no  sooner 
drubbed  into  making  him  a  visit,  than,  having 
rubbed  the  child  all  over  with  a  certain  oint- 
ment, it  got  upon  its  legs,  and  run  away  t* 
play. 

Both.  Oh  most  wonderful ! 

Har.  Hey !  Gad,  James,  well  drub  him  out 
of  a  pot  of  this  ointment 

James,  But  can  he  cure  dumbness  ? 

Dor.  Dumbness  !  Why  the  curate  of  our  pa- 
rish's wife  was  born  dumb;  and  the  doctor,  with 
a  sort  of  wash,  washed  her  tongue,  that  he  set  it  a- 
going  so,  that  in  less  than  a  month's  time  she  out- 
talked  her  husband. 

Har.  This  must  be  the  very  man  we  were  sent 
after. 

Dor,  Yonder  is  the  very  man  I  speak  of. 

James,  What !  that  he  yonder  ? 

Dor.  The  very  same. He  has  spied  us^ 

and  taken  up  his  bilL 

James,  Come,  Harry,  don't  let  us  lose  one 
moment. — Mistress,  your  servant ;  we  give  you 
ten  thousand  thanks  for  this  favour. 

Dor,  Be  sure  you  make  good  use  of  your 
sticks. 

James,  He  shan't  want  that.  [Elxeunt, 

SCENE  ll.'-Another  part  of  the  wood. 

Gregory  discovered  sitting  on  the  ground,  with 
faggots  about  him. 

Ore.  Pox  on't!  'tis  most  confounded  hot 
weather !  Hey,  who  have  we  here  ? 

Enter  James  and  Harry. 

James,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  set 
vant— — 

Gre,  Sir,  your  servant 

James.  We  are  mighty  happy  in  finding  yoa 
here 
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Gre.  Ay,  like  enough — 

James,  Tis  in  your  power,  sir,  to  do  as  a  rery 
great  favour — We  come,  sir,  to  implore  your  as- 
sistance in  a  certain  affair. 

Gre.  If  it  be  in  my  power  to  give  you  any  as- 
sistance, masters,  I  am  very  ready  to  do  it 

James,  Sir,  you  are  extremely  obiiging-7-But, 
dear  sir,  let  me  beg  you  be  covered ;  the  sun  will 
hurt  your  complexion. 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  be  covered. 

Gre,  These  should  be  footmen  by  their  dr^ss, 
but  courtiers  by  their  ceremony.  [Aside, 

James.  You  must  not  think  it  strange,  sir,  that 
we  come  thus  to  seek  after  you ;  men  of  your 
capacity  will  be  sought  after  by  the  whole 
world. 

Gre,  Truly,  gentlemen,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  I  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at 
a  fa$;got 

James,  O,  dear  sir ! 

Gre.  You  may  perhaps  buy  faggots  cheaper 
otherwise ;  but  if  you  find  such  in  all  this  coun- 
try, you  shall  have  mine  for  nothing.  To  make 
but  one  word  then  with  you,  you  shall  have 
mine  for  ten  shiliinc^  a  hundred. 

James,  Don't  talk  in  that  manner,  I  desire  you. 

Gre,  I  could  not  sell  them  a  penny  cheaper,  if 
'twas  to  mv  father. 

James,  f)ear  sir,  we  know  you  very  well  » 
don't  jest  with  us  in  this  manner. 

Gre,  Faith,  master,  I  am  so  much  in  earnest, 
that  I  can't  bate  one  farthing. 

James,  O  pravy  ^r,  leave  this  idle  discourse^ — 

Can  a  person  like  you  amuse  yourself  in  this 

>  manner  ?   Can  a  learned  and  famous  physician 

like  you,  try  to  disguise  himself  to  the  world,  and 

bury  such  one  talents  in  the  woods? 

Gre.  The  fellow's  a  fool ! 

James.  Let  me  iutreat  you,  sir,  not  to  dissemble 
with  us. 

Har,  It  is  in  vain,  sir !  we  know  what  you 
are. 

Gre,  Know  what  you  are !  what  do  you  know 
of  me  ? 

James.  Why,  we  know  you,  sir,  to  be  a  very 
great  physician. 

Gre.  Physician  in  your  teeth :  I  a  physician ! 

James.  The  fit  is  on  him Sir,  let  me  be- 
seech you  to  conceal  yourself  no  longer,  and 
oblige  us  to — you  know  wbaL 

Gre.  Devil  take  me  if  I  know  what,  sir !   But 
,  I  know  this,  that  I'm  no  physician. 

James.  We  must  proceed  to  the  usual  remedy, 
I  find — And  so  you  are  no  physician  ? 

Gre.  No. 


James.  You  are  ho  physician  ? 

Gre,  No,  I  tell  you. 

James.  Well,  if  we  must,  we  must  [Beat  kim, 

Gre.  Oh,  oh !  gentlemen,  gentlemen !  what 
are  you  doing?  I  am — I  am — whatever  you  please 
to  have  me. 

James.  Why  will  yon  oblige  us,  sir,  to  this  vio- 
lence ? 

Har,  Why  will  you  force  us  to  this  trouble- 
some remedy  ? 

James,  I  assure  you,  sir,  it  ^ves  nie  a  great 
deal  of  pain. 

Gre.  I  assure  you,  sir,  and  so  it  does  me. 
But,  pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  physician  of  me  ? 

James.  What !  do  you  deny  your  being  a  phy- 
sician again  ? 

Gre.  And  the  devil  take  me  if  I  am ! 

Har.  You  are  no  physician  ? 

Gre,  'May  I  be  poxed  if  I  am !- [I^y  heat 

him.^ On,  oh  !— — Dear  gentlemen !  oh !  for 

Heaven's  sake !  I  am  a  physician,  and  an  apothe- 
cary too,  if  you'll  have  rae ;  I  had  rather  be  any 
thing  than  be  knocked  o'  the  head. 

James.  Dear  sir,  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  come 
to  your  senses ;  T  ask  pardon  ten  thousand  times 
for  what  you  have  forced  us  to. 

Gre.  Perhaps  I  am  deceived  myself,  and  I  am 
a  physician,  withont  knowing  it  But,  dear  gen- 
tleman, are  yon  certain  I'm  a  physician  ? 

James,  Yes,  the  gr^test  physician  in  the  world. 

Gre.  Indeed ! 

Har.  A  physician  that  has  cured  all  sorts  of 
distempers.*^  ^ 

Gre.  The  devil  I  have ! 

James.  That  has  made  a  woman  walk  about 
the  room  after  she  was  dead  six  hours. 

Har.  That  set  a  child  upon  its  legs,  imme- 
diately after  it  had  broke  them. 

James.  That  made  the  curate's  wife,  who  was 
dumb,  talk  faster  than  her  husband. 

Har.  Look  ye,  sir,  you  shall  have  content ;  ray 
master  will  give  you  whatever  you  will  demand. 

Gre.  Shafl  I  have  whatever  I  will  demand  ? ' 

James.  You  may  depend  upon  it 

Gre.  I  am  a  pbysiaan  without  doubt — ^I  had 
forgot  it;  but  I  begin  to  recollect  myself. — Well, 
and  what  is  the  distemper  I  am  to  cure  ? 

James.  My  young  mistress,  sir,  has  lost  her 
tongue. 

Gre.  The  devil  take  me  if  I  have  found  it ! — 
But,  come,  gentlemen,  if  I  must  go  with  you,  I 
must  have  a  physician's  habit;  for  a  physician 
can  no  more  prescribe  without  a  full  wig,  than 
without  a  fee.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I^— Sib  Jasper's  houu. 


Enter  Sir  Jasper  and  James. 

Sir  Ja$,  Where  is  he  ?  Where  is  he  ? 

Jcmei.  Only  recruiting  himself  after  his  jour- 
nej.  You  need  not  be  impatient,  sir ;  for  were 
my  youn^  lady  dead,  he'd  bring  her  to  life  again. 
He  makes  no  more  of  bringing  a  patient  to  life, 
than  other  physicians  do  of  kilhng  nim. 

SirJoi,  Tis  strange  so  great  a  man  shovld  have 
those  unaccofwtable  odd  humours  you  mention- 
ed. 

James.  *Tis  but  a  good  blow  or  two,  and  he 
comes  immediately  to  himself— -Here  he  is. 

Enter  Gregory. 

Jamet,  Sir,  this  is  the  doctor. 

Sir  Jas,  Dear  sir,  you're  the  welcomest  man'  in 
the  world. 

Gre,  Hippocrates  says  we  should  both  be  co- 
vered. 

Sir  Jas,  Ha!  does  Hippocrates  say  so?  In 
what  chapter,  pray  ? 

Gre,  in  his  chapter  of  Hats. 

Sir  Jas,  Since  Hippocrates  says  so,  1  shall  obey 
him. 

Gre.  Doctor,  after  having  eiceedingly  travel- 
led in  the  highway  of  letters 

Sir  Jas.  Doctor  !  Pray,  whom  do  you  speak 
to? 

Gre.  To  you,  doctor. 

Sir  Jas.  Ha,  ha ! 1  am  a  knight,  thank  the 

king's  grace  for  it,  but  no  doctor. 

Gre.  What,  you're  no  doctor  ? 

Sir  Jas.  No,  upon  my  word  ! 

Gre.  You're  no  doctor? 

Sir  Jas,  Doctor  !  no. 

Gre.  There — 'tis  done.  [Beats  him. 

Sir  Jas.  Done,  ia  the  devil's  name!  What's 
done? 

Gre.  Why,  now  you  are  made  a  doctor  of 
physic— — -I  am  sure  'tis  all  the  degrees  I  ever 
took. 

Sir  Jas.  What  devil  of  a  fellow  have  you 
brought  here  ? 

James.  I  told  you,  sir,  the  doctor  had  strange 
whims  with  him. 

Sir  Jas.  Whims,  quotha ! — Egad,  I  shall  bind 
his  physicianship  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  if 
he  has  any  more  of  the«e  whims. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  ask  pardon  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Sir  Jas,  Oh !  'tis  very  well,  'tis  very  well  for 
•nee. 

Gre,  I  am  sorry  for  those  blows — 

Sir  Jas,  Nothing  at  all,  nothing  at  all,  sir. 

Gre.  Which  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  honour 
pf  laying  on  so  thick  upon  you. 

Sir  Jas.  Let's  talk  no  more  of  them|  sir 


My  daughter,  doctor,  is  fallen  into  a  very  strange 
distemper. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it ;  and  I 
wish,  with  all  my  heart,  you  and  your  whole  fa- 
mily had  the  same  occasion  for  roe  as  your 
daughter,  to  shew  the  great  desire  I  have  to  serve 
you. 

Sir  Jas,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Gre.  I  assure  yuu,  sir,  I  speak  from  the  very 
bottom  of  my  ^ul. 

Sir  Jas.  I  do  believe  you,  sir,  from  the  very^ 
bottom  of  mine. 

Gre.  What  is  your  daughter's  name  ? 

Sir  Jas.  My  daughter's  name  is  Charlotte. 

Gre.  Are  you  sure  she  was  christened  Char* 
lotte  ? 

Sir  Jas.  No,  sir ;  she  was  christened  Char- 
iotta. 

Gre.  Hum  !  I  had  rather  she  should  have 
been  christened  Charlotte.  Charlotte  is  a  very 
good  name  tor  a  patient;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
the  name  is  often  of  as  much  service  to  the  pa- 
tient, as  the  physician  is. 

Sir  Jas.  Sir,  my  daughter  is  here. 

Enter  Charlotte  and  Maid. 

Gre.  Is  that  my  patient  ?  Upon  my  word  she 
carries  no  distemper  in  her  countenance — and  I 
fancy  a  healthy  young  fellow  would  sit  very  well 
upon  her. 

Sir  Jas.  You  make  her  smile,  doctor. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better ;  'tis  a  verv  good  sign 
when  we  can  bring  a  patient  to  smile ;  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  distemper  begins  to  clarify,  as  we 
say. — Well,  child,  what's  Uie  matter  with  you  ? 
What's  your  distemper  ? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon,  ban. 

Gre.  What  do  you  say  ? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  ban,  hon. 

Gre.  What,  what,  what? 

Char.  Han,  hi,  hon 

Gre.  lian  !  hon  !  honin  !  ha  ?— I  don't  un- 
derstand a  word  she  says.  Han  !  hi !  hon !  What 
the  devil  of  a  language  is  this  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Why,  that's  her  distemper,  sir.    She's  . 
become  dumb,  and  no  one  can  assign  the  cause — • 
and  this  distemper, .  sir,  has  kept  back  her  mar- 
riage. 

Gre.  Kept  back  her  marriage !  Why  so  ? 

Sir  Jas,  Because  her  lover  refuses  to  have  her, 
till  she's  cured. 

Gre,  O  lud  !  War  ever  such  a  fool,  that  would 

not  have  his  wife  dumb  ?-^ Would  to  Heaven 

my  wife  was  dumb,  I'd  be  far  from  desiring  to 
cure  her ! — Does  this  distemper,  this  Han,  hi,  hon, 
oppress  her  very  much  ? 

Sir  Jas.  Yes,  sir. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better.  Has  she  any  great 
pains  ? 
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Sir  Jas.  Very  great 

Gre,  That's  just  as  I  would  have  it.  Give  me 
TOur  handy  child.  Hum — ha — a  vety  dumb  pulse 
indeed. 

Sir  Jos,  You  have  guessed  her  distemper. 
Gre,  Ay,  sir,  we  great  physicians  know  a  dis- 
temper immediately :  I  know  some  of  the  col- 
lege would  call  this  the  boree,  or  the  coopee,  or 
the  sinkee,  or  twenty  other  distempers;  but  I 
give  you  my  word,  sir,  your  daughter  is  nothing 

more  than  dumb So  Vd  have  you  be  very 

easy,  for  there  4s  nothing  else  the  matter  with 

her If  she  were  not  dumb,  she  would  be  as 

well  as  1  am.  * 

Sir  Jos.  But  t  should  be  glad  to  know,  doctor, 
from  whence  her  dumbness  proceeds  ? 

Gre,  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for. 
Her  dumbness  proceeds  Arom  her  having  lost  her 
speech. 

Sir  Jas.  But  wl^ence,  if  you  please,  proceeds 
ker  having  lost  her  speech  ? 

Gre,  All  our  best  authors  will  tell  you,  it  is 
the  impediment  of  the  action  of  the  tongue. 

Sir  Ja$,  But  if  ^ou  please,  dear  sir,  your  sen- 
timents upon  that  impedinient  ? 

Gre,  Aristotle  has,  upon  that  sabject,  said  veiy 
fine  things;  very  fine  things. 
Sir  Jas,  I  believe  it,  doctor. 
Gre,  Ah !  he  was  a  great  man;  he  was  indeed 
a  very  great  man A  man,  who,  upon  that  sub- 
ject, was  a  man  that But,  to  return  to  our 

reasoning  i   I  hold,  that  this  impediment  of  the 
action  of  the  tongue  is  caused  by  certain  hu- 
mours, which  our  great  phjrsicians  call — Humours 
— ^Humoars*-— Ah !  you  understand  Latin- 
Sir  Jas,  Not  in  the  least 
Gre.  What,  not  understand  Latin  ? 
'Sir  Jas,  No,  indeed,  doctor. 
Gre,  Cubricius  arci  thurum  cathalimus,  nn- 
gulariter  nom.    Hasc  rousa ;  hie,  haec,  hoc,  geni- 
tivo  hujus,  hunc,  banc  musae.    Bonus,  bona,  bo- 
num.    Estne  oratioLatinus?  Etiam.    Quia  sub- 
stantive et  adjectivum  concordat  in  generi  nume- 
rum  et  casus,  sic  dicunt,  aiunt,  pnedicaQt,  dami- 
tant,  et  similibus. 
Sir  Jas,  Ah  !  why  did  I  neglect  my  studies  ? 
Har,  What  a  prodigious  man  is  this  ! 
Gre,  Besides,  sir,  certain  spirits  passing  from 
the  left  side,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  liver,  to  the 
right,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  heart,  we  find  tlic 
lungs,  which  we  call  in  Latin,  whiskerus,  having 
communication  with  the  brain,  which  we  name 
in  Greek,  jacbootos,  by  means  of  a  hollow  vein, 
which  we  call  in  Hebrew,  periwiggus,  meet  in 
the  road  with  the  said  spiritl,  which  fill  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  omotaplasmus ;  and  because  the 
said  humours  have — ^you  comprehend  me  well, 
sir  ?  and  because  the  said  humours  have  a  certain 

malignity listen  seriously,  1  beg  you. 

Sir  Jas,  I  do. 

Gre.  Have  a  certain  malignity  that  is  caused — 
be  attentive,  if  you  please. 


iSi'r  Jas,  I  am. 

Gre,  That  is  caused,  I  say,  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours  engendered  in  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm ;  thence  it  arrives,  that  these  vapours, 
Propria  quas  maribus  tribuuntur,  mascula,  dicas, 
ut  sunt  divorum.  Mars,  Bacchus,  Apotlo,  viro- 
rum.-^This,  sir,  is  the  cause  of  yoar  dau^htei's 
being  dumb. 
James,  O  that  T  had  but  his  tongue ! 
Sir  Jas,  It  is  impossible  to  reason  better,  no 
doubt.  But,  dear  sir,  there  is  one  thing — I  al- 
ways thought,  till  now,  that  the  heart  was  on  the 
left  side,  and  the  liver  on  the  right. 

Grt.    Ay,  sir,  so  they  were  formerly ;  bat  we 
have  changed  all  that    The  college  at  present, 
sir,  proceeds  upon  an  entire  new  method. 
Sir  Jas,  I  asK  your  pardon,  sir. 

Gre,  Oh,  sir !   there^s  no  bama ^you're  not 

obliged  to  know  so  much  as  we  da 

Sir  Jas,  Very  true ;   but,  doctor,  what  wodd 
you  have  done  with  my  daughter  ? 

Gre,  What  would  I  have  done  with  her  ?  why^ 
my  advice  is,  that  you  immediately  ptit  her  into 
a  bed  warmed  with  a  brass  warming-pan :  cau^e 
her  drink  one  quart  of  spring-water,  mixed  with 
one  pint  of  brandy,  six  Seville  oranges,  and  three 
ounces  of  the  best  double-refined  sugar. 
Sir  Jas,  Why,  this  is  punch,  doctor  ? 
Gre,  Punch,  sir!  ay,  sir;  and  what's  better 
than  punch  to  make  people  talk  ?  Never  tell  me 
of  yourjulaps,  your  gruels,  your — your — this,  and 
that,  and  toother,  which  are  only  arts  to  keep  a 
patient  in  hand  a  iting  time — ^I  love  to  do  a  busi* 
ness  all  at  once. 

Sir  Jas,  Doctor,  I  ask  pardon ;  you  shall  be 
obeyed. 

[Gives  money, 

Gre,  ni  return  in  the  evening,  and  see  what 

efiect  it  has  had  on  her.    But  hold ;  there*s  ano< 

ther  young  lady,  here,  that  I  miist  apply  some 

little  remedies  to. 

Maid,  Who,  me  ?  I  was  never  better  in  my 
life,  I  th^k  you,  sir. 

Gre,  So  much  the  worse,  madain ;  so  much 
the  worse  :  'tis  very  dangerous  to  be  very  well; 
for  when  one  is  very  well,  one  has  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  take  physic  and  bleed  away. 

Sir  Jas,  Oh,  strange !  What,  bleed  when  one 
has  no  distemper^ 

Gre.  It  mav  be  strange,  perhaps,  but  tts  very 
wholesome,  besides,  nmdam,  it  is  not  your  esse, 
at  present,  to  be  very  well :  at  least,  you  cannot 
possibly  be  well  above  three  days  longer ;  and  it 
IS  always  best  to  cure  a  distemper  before  yoo 
have  it--^r,  as  we  say  in  Greek,  distemprum  bes- 
turn  est  curare  ante  habestum.  What  I  shall 
prescribe  you,  at  present,  is,  to  take  every  six 
hours  one  of  these  botusses. 

Maid.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  doctor,  the^e  look 
exactly  like  lumps  of  loaf-sugar. 

Gre,  Take  one  of  these  bolusses^  I  say,  every 
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z  hourSy  washing  it,  down  with  six  spoonfuls  of 
le  best  Holland's  geneva. 
Sir  Ja$.   Sure  you  are  in  jest,  doctor !   This 
ench  does  not  shew  any  symptom  of  a  distem- 
er. 

Ore.  Sir  Jasper,  let  me  tell  you,  it  were  not 
niss  if  you  yourself  took  a  little  lenitive  physic; 
shall  prepare  something  for  you. 
Sir  Jot.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  No,  no,  doctor  !  I  have 
leaped  both  doctors  and  distempers  hitherto, 
id  I  am  resolved  the  distemper  shall  pay  me 
le  first  visit. 

Gre.  Say  you  so,  sir  ?  Why,  then,  if  I  can  get 
y  more  patients  here,  I  must  even  seek  tliem 
sewhere ;  and  so  humbly  beggu  te  domine  do- 
itii  veniam  groundi  foras. 

[£jnY  Gregory. 
Sir  Jot,  Well,  this  b  a  physician  of  vast  capa- 
tjf  but  of  exceeding  odd  humours. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— rA«  street. 

Leamder  solus. 

Lean.  Ah,  Charlotte  !  thou  hast  no  reason  to 
prehend  my  ignorance  of  what  thou  endurest, 
ice  1  can  so  easily  guess  thy  torment  by  my 
m.  Oh,  how  much  more  justifiable  are  my 
irs,  when  you  have  not  only  the  command  of 
mrent,  but  tbe  temptation  of  fortune  to  allure 


AIR. 

O  cursed  power  of  gold, 
For  which  all  honour's  sold. 

And  honesty's  no  more  ! 
For  thee,  we  often  find 
The  great  in  leagues  combined, 

To  trick  and  /ob  the  poor. 
By  thee,  the  fool  and  knave 
Transcend  the  wise  and  brave^ 

So  absolute  thy  reinn. 
Without  some  help  ot  thine, 
The  greatest  beauties  shine, 

And  lovers  plead,  in  vain. 

Enter  Gregory. 


don't  know  when  a  roan  is  sick,  better  than  he 
does  himself? 

Lean.  Well,  if  I  have  any  distemper,  it  is  the 
love  of  that  young  lady,  your  patieut,  from  whuni 
you  just  now  came ;  and  to  whom,  if  you  can 
convey  me,  1  swear,  dear  doctor,  I  shall  be  ef* 
fectually  eured. 

Ore.  Do  you  take  me  for  a  pimp,  sir  ?  A  phy* 
sician  for  a  pimp  ? 

Lean.  Dear  sir,  make  no  noise. 

Gre.  Sir,  I  will  make  a  noise ;  you  are  an  inif- 
pertinent  fellow. 

Lean.  Softly,  good  sir  ! 

Gre.  I  shall  show  yoU,  sir,  that  I'm  not  such  a 
sort  of  a  person;   and  that  you  at-e  an  insolent, 

saucy [Leander  gives  a  purse.] I'm  not 

speaking  to  you,  sir ;    but  there  are  certaui  im- 
pertinent fellows  in  the  world,  that  take  people 

for  what  they  are  not which  always  puts  me^ 

sir,  into  such  a  passion,  that- 


Lean.  I  ask  pardon,  sir,  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken. 

Gre.  O,  dear  sir ;  no  offence,  in  the  least. — 
Pray,  sir,  how  am  I  to  serve  you  ? 

I^ean.  This  distemper,  sir,  which  you  are  sent 
for  to  cure,  is  feignea.  The  physicians  have  rea- 
soned upon  it,  according  to  custom,  and  have  de- 
rived it  from  the  brain,  from  the  bowels,  from 
the  liver,  lungs,  lights,  and  every  part  of  the  bo- 
dy :  but  the  true  cause  of  it  is  love ;  and  is  an 
invention  of  Charlotte's,  to  deliver  her  from  a 
match  she  dislikes. 

Gre.  Hum!  Suppose  you  were  to  disguise 
yourself  as  an  apothecary  ? 

Lean,  I'm  not  very  well  known  to  her  father ; 
therefore,  believe  I  may  pass  upon  him  securely. 

Gre.  Go,  then,  disguise  yourself  immediately; 

ril  wait  for  you  here — Ha !   Me  thinks  I  see  a 

I  patient  [Exit  Leander. 


Jre.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  a  good  beginning  ! 

I  since 

Lean.  I  have  waited  for  you,  doctor,  a  long 
e.     Fm  come  to  beg  your  assistance. 
Jre.  Ay ;   you  have  need  of  assistance,  in- 
d  !  What  a  pulse  is  here  !    What  do  you  out 
our  bed  ? 

[Feels  his  pulse. 
Lean.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    Doctor,  you*rc  mistaken ; 
n  not  sick,  I  assure  yoU. 
rre.    How,  sir  ?   Not  sick  !    Do  you  tliink  I 

L.  III. 


Enter  James  and  Davy. 

Gre.  Gad  !  Matters  go  on  so  swimmingly,  I'll 
even  continue  a  physician  as  long  as  I  live. 

James.  [Speaking  to  Davy.] — Fear  not;  if  he 
relapse  into  his  humours,  I'll  quickly  thrash  him 
into  the  physician  again.  Doctor,  I  have  brought 
you  a  patient. 

Davy.  My  poor  wife,  doctor,  has  kept  her  bed 
these  SIX  months. — [Gre.  holds  out  his  hand.] — 
If  your  worship  would  iind  out  some  means  to 
cure  her 

Gre.  What's  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Da7>y.  Why,  she  has  had  several  physicians ; 
one  says  'tis  the  dropsy ;  another,  'tis  the  what- 
d'ye-call-it,  the  tumpany ;  a  third  says,  'tis  a  slow 
fever  ;  a  fourth  says,  the  rumatiz ;  a  fifth— 

Gre.  What  are  the  symptoms  ? 

Davy.  Symptoms,  sir ! 

Ore.  Ay,  ay  ;  what  does  she  complain  of? 

Davy.  Why,  she  is  always  craving  and  craving 
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for  drink,  eats  nothing  at  all.  Then  her  legs  are 
swelled  up  as  big  as  a  good  handsome  post ;  and 
as  cold  they  be  as  a  stone. 

Gre.  Come,  to  the  purpose ;  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose, my  friend. 

[Holding  out  his  hand, 
Davy,  The  purpose  is,  sir,  that  I  am  come  to 
ask  M'hat  your  worship  pleases  to  have  done  with 
her. 

Gre,  Psha,  psha,  psha !  I  don*t  understand  one 
word  what  you  mean. 

James,  His  wife  is  sick,  doctor ;  and  he  has 
brought  you  a  guinea  for  your  advicie.  Give  it 
the  doctor,  friend. 

[Davy  gives  the  guinea. 
Gre,  Ay,  now  I  understand  you ;  here*s  a  gen- 
tleman explains  the  case.    You  say  your  wife  is 
sick  of  the  dropsy  ? 

Davy,  Yes,  an*t  please  your  worship. 
Gre,  Well,  I  have  made  a  shift  to  comprehend 
your  meaning  at  last:  you  have  the  strangest  way 
of  describing  a  distemper.  You  say  your  W\ie  is 
always  calling  for  drink  :  let  her  have  as  much  as 
she  desires ;  she  can't  drink  too  much ;  and,  d  ye 
bear,  give  her  this  piece  of  cheese. 
Davy.  Cheese,  sir ! 

Gre.  Ay,  cheese,  sir.  The  cheese,  of  which 
this  is  a  part,  has  cured  more  people  of  a  dropsy 
than  ever  had  it. 

Davy.  I  give  your  worship  a'  thousand  thanks; 
ni  go  make  her  take  it  immediately. 

[Exit  Davy. 
Gre.  Go ;  and  if  she  dies,  be  sure  to  bury  her 
after  the  best  manner  you  can. 

Enter  Dorcas. 

Dor,  Vm  like  to  pay  severely  for  my  frolic,  if 
I  have  lost  my  husband  by  it. 

Gre,  O  physic  and  matrimony  !  My  wife  ! 

Dor.  For«  though  the  rogue  used  me  a  little 
roughly,  he  %vas  as  good  a  workman  as  any  in  five 
miles  of  his  head. 

AIR. —  ThomaSj  I  cannot, 

A  fig  for  the  dainty  civil  spouse. 

Who's  bred  at  the  court  of  France ; 
He  treats  his  wife  with  smiles  and  bows, 
Aoid  minds  not  the  good  main-chance, 
Be  Gregory 
The  man  for  me. 
Though  piven  to  many  a  maggot : 
For  he  would  work 
like  any  lurk ; 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  fajii^ot,  a  faggot. 
None  like  him  e'er  handled  a  faggot  1 

Gre,  What  evil  stars,  in  the  devil's  name,  have 
sent  her  hither?  If  I  could  but  persuade  ber  to 
take  a  pill  or  two  that  Td  give  her^  I  should  be  a 


physician   to  some  purpose — Come  hider,  shild, 
teta  me  feela  your  pulse. 

Dor,  What  have  you  to  do  with  my  pulse? 
Gre,  I  am  de  French  physicion,  my  dear,  and 
I  am  to  feela  de  pulse  of  de  pation.  > 

Dor.  Yes,  but  I  am  no  pation,  sir ;  nor  want 
no  physician,  good  doctor  Ragou. 

Gre.  Begar,  you  must  be  puta  to-bed,  and 
taka  de  peel ;  me  sal  give  you  de  little  peel  dat 
sal  cure  you,  as  you  have  more  distempre  den 
evere  were  he  red  oflf. 

Dor.  What's  the  matter  with  the  fool  ?  If  you 
feel  my  pulse  any  more,  I  shall  feel  your  ears  for 
you. 

Gre,  Begar,  you  must  taka  de  peel. 

hor.  Begar,  I  shall  not  taka  de  peel. 

Gre.  I'll  take  this  opportunity  to  try  her.— 
[Aside^ — Maye  dear,  if  you  will  not  letta  me 
cura  you,  you  sala  cura  me ;  you  sail  be  my  phy- 
sicion, and  I  will  give  you  de  fee. 

[Holds  out  a  purse. 

Dor.  Ay,  my  stomach  does  not  go  against 
those  pills ;  and  what  must  I  do  for  your  fee  ? 

Gre.  O,  begar  !  me  vill  show  you ;  me  villa 
teacha  you  what  you  sal  doe ;  you  must  come 
kissa  me  now,  you  must  come  kissa  me  now. 

Dor,  [Kisses  Aim.] — As  1  live,  vay  verj  hang 
dog !  I've  discovered  him  in  good  time,  or  be 
had  discovered  mc — [Aside^ — Well,  doctor,  and 
are  you  cured  now  ? 

Gre.  I  shall  make  myself  a  cuckold  presendy 
— fi^iiV/eJ — Dis  is  not  a  proper  place,  dis  is  too 
public ;  for  sud  any  one  pass  by  while  I  taka  dis 
phisic,  it  vill  prevcnta  de  opperation. 

Dor,  What  physic,  doctor  ? 

Gre,  In  your  ear,  dat.  [Whispers. 

Dor.  And  in  your  ear  dat,  sirrah. — [Hitting 
him  a  6ox.] — Do  you  dare  affront  my  virtue,  yoo 
villain  !  D'ye  think  the  world  should  bribe' me  to 
part  with  my  virtue,  my  dear  virtue  !  There,  take 
your  purse  again. 

Gre,  But  where's  the  gold? 

Dor.  The  gold  I'll  keep,  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  my  virtue. 

Gre.  O  what  a  happy  dog  am  I,  to  find  my 
wife  so  virtuous  a  woman  when  I  least  expected 
it !  Oh,  mv  injured  dear  !  Behold  your  Gregory, 
your  own  husband  ! 

Dor.  Ha! 

Gre,  O  me  !  I'm  so  full  of  joy,  I  cannot  tell 
thee  more  th£in  that  I  am  as  much  the  happiest 
of  men,  as  thou  art  the  most  virtuous  olf  wo- 
men! 

Dor.  And  art  thou  really  my  Gregory  ?  And 
hast  thou  any  more  of  these  purses  ? 

Gre.  No,  my  dear,  1  have  no  more  about  me; 
bit  'tis  probable,  in  a  few  days,  I  may  have  s 
hundred ;  for  the  strangest  accident  has  happen- 
ed to  me  ! 

Dor.  Yes,  my  dear ;  but  I  can  tell  you  whom 
you  are  obliged  to  for  that  accident :    had  you 
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not  beaten  me  this  morning,  I  had  never  had  you 
beaten  into  a  physician. 

Gre.  Oh,  oh !  then  'tis  to  you  I  owe  all  that 
drubbing  ? 

Dor,  Yes,  my  dear ;  though  I  little  dreamt  of 
the  consequence. 

Gre.  How  infinitely  Vm  obliged  to  thee  !  But 
hush! 

Enter  Hellebore. 

Hel.  Are  not  vou  the  great  doctor  just  come 
to  this  town,  so  famous  for  curing  dumbness? 

Gre,  Sir,  I  am  he. 

HeL  Theu,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  of  your  ad- 
Tioe. 

Gre,  Let  me  feel  your  pulse. 

HeL  Not  for  myself,,  good  doctor;  I  am,  my- 
self, sir,  a  brother  of  the  faculty,  what  the  world 
calls  a  mad  doctor.  I  have  at  present  under  my 
care  a  padent,  whom  I  can  by  no  means  prevail 
with  to  speak. 

Gre.  I  shall  make  him  speak,  sir. 

HeL  It  will  add,  sir,  to  the  great  reputation 
you  have  already  acquired  ;  and  I  am  happy  in 
finding  you. 

Ore.  Sir,  1  am  as  happy  in  finding  you. — [Ta- 
king him  aiide.] — You  see  that  woman,  |liere  ? 
she  IS  possessed  with  a  most  strange  sort  of  mad- 
ness, and  imagines  every  man  she  sees  to  he  her 
husband.  Now,  sir,  if  you  will  but  admit  her  in- 
to vdur  house 

ileL  Most  willingly,  sir. 

Gre.  The  first  thing,  sir,  you  are  to  do,  is  to 
let  out  thirty  ounces  of  her  blood  :  then,  sir,  you 
are  to  shave  off  all  her  hair ;  all  her  hair,  sir :  af- 
ter which,  you  are  to  make  a  very  severe  use  of 
your  rod,  twice  a-day ;  and  take  a  particular  care 
that  she  have  not  the  least  allowance  beyond 
bread  and  water. 

HeL  Sir,  I  shall  readily  agree  to  the  dictates 
of  so  great  a  man  ;  nor  can  I  help  approving  of 
your  method,  which  is  exceeding  mild  and  whole- 
some. 

Gre,  \ To  his  wife.] — My  dear,  that  gentleman 
will  conduct  you  to  my  lodgings.  Sir,  I  beg  you 
will  take  a  particular  care  of  the  lady. 

HeL  You  may  depend  on*t,  sir ;  nothing  m  my 
power  shall  be  wanting ;  you  have  only  to  in- 
quire for  Dr  Hellebore. 

Dor,  Twont  be  long  before  I  see  vou,  hus- 
band? 

HeL  Husband !  This  is  as  unaccountable  a 
madness  as  any  I  have  yet  met  with  ! 

[Exit  Hel.  with  Dor. 

Enter  Leander. 

Gre,  I  think  I  sliall  be  revenged  on  you  now, 
my  dear.    So,  sir. 

Lean,  I  think  I  make  a  pretty  good  apotheca- 
ry, now. 

Gre*  Yes,  faith;  youVe  almost  as  good  an 


apothecary,  as  I'm   a  physician ;   and,   if  you 
please,  1*11  convey  you  to  the  patient. 

Lean.  If  I  did  but  know  a  few  physical  hard 
words— 

Gre.  A  few  physical  hard  words  !  Why,  in  » 
few  hard  words  consists  the  science.  Would  you 
know  as  much  as  the  whole  faculty  in  an  instant, 
sir  ?  Come  along;  come  along !  Hold ;  the  doc- 
tor must  always  go  before  the  apothecary. 

(Exeunt, 

SCENE  III. — Sir  Jasper's  house. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper,  Charlotte,  and  Maid, 

Sir  Jos,  Has  she  made  no  attempt  to  speak^ 
yet? 

Maid.  Not  in  the  least,  sir ;  so  far  from  it, 
that,  as  she  used  to  make  a  sort  of  noise  before, 
she  is  now  quite  silent. 

Sir  Jas.  [Looking  on  his  watch."] — lis  almost 
the  time  the  doctor  promised  to  return — Oh,  he 
is  here  I  Doctor,  your  servant. 

Enter  Gregory  and  Leander. 

Gre,  Well  sir,  how  does  my  patient? 

Sir  Jas.  llather  worse,  sir,  since  your  prescrip- 
tion. 

Gre.  So  much  the  better ;  'tis  a  sign  that  it 
operates. 

Sir  Jas.  Who  is  that  gentleman,  pray,  with 
you  ? 

Gre.  An  apothecary,  sir.  Mr  Apothecary,  I 
desire  you  would  immediately  apply  that  song  I 
prescribed. 

Sir  Jas.  A  song,  doctor !  Prescribe  a  song  ? 

Gre,  Prescribe  a  song,  sir !  Yes,  sir;  prescribe 
a  song,  sir.  Is  there  any  thing  so  strange  in 
that?  Did  you  never  hear  of  pills  to  pui^  me- 
lancholy ?  If  you  understand  these  things  better 
than  I,  why  did  you  send  for  me  ?  'Sbud,  sir,  this 
song  would  make  a  stone  speak.  But,  if  you 
please,  sir,  you  and  I  will  confer  at  some  dis- 
tance, during  the  application ;  for  this  song  will 
do  you  as  much  harm  as  it  will  do  your  daughter 
good.  Be  sure,  Mr  Apothecary,  to  pour  it  down 
her  ears  very  closely. 

AIR. 

Lean.  Thus,  lovely  patient,  Charlotte  sees 
Her  dying  patient  kneel ; 
Soon  cured  will  be  your  feigned  dis- 
ease; 
But  what  physician  e'er  can  ease 

The  torments  which  I  feel  ? 
Think,  charming  nymph,  while  I  com- 
plain, 
Ah,  think  what  I  endure  ! 
All  other  remedies  are  vain ; 
The  lovely  cause  of  all  my  pain 
Can  only  cause  my  cure. 
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Gre,  It  is,  sir,  a  great  and  subtle  question 
among  the  doctors,  Whether  women  are  more 
easy  to  be  cured  than  men  ?  I  b^  you  would  at- 
tend to  this,  sir,  if  you  please- Some  say,  No ; 

others  say,  Yes ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  say  bc)th  Yes 
and  No-;  forasmuch  as  the  incongruity  of  the 
opaque  humours  that  meet  in  the  natural  temper 
of  women,  are  the  cause  that  the  brutal  part  will 

always  prevail   over  the  sensible One  .iees 

that  the  inequality  of  their  opinions  depends 
upon  the  black  movement  of  tne  circle  oi  the 
moon  ;  and  as  the  sun,  that  darts  his  rays  upon 
the  concavity  of  the  earth,  finds 

Char,  No,  I  am  not  ai  all  capable  of  changing 
my  opinion. 

iStr  Ja$,  My  daughter  speaks !  my  daughter 
speaks  !  Oh,  the  great  power  of  physic  !  Oh,  the 
admirable  physician  !  How  can  I  reward  thee 
for  such  a  service ! 

Gre,  This  distemper  has  given  me  a  most  in> 
suflferable  deal  of  t|t)uble  ! 

[Traverung  the  stage  in  a  great  heat,  the 
apothecary  foUouing^ 
Char,  Yes,  sir,  I  have  recovered  my  speech ; 
but  I  have  recovered  it  to  tell  you,  that  I  never 
will  have  any  husband  but  Leander. 

[^Speaks  with  great  eugemett,  and  drives  Sir 
Jasper  round  the  stage. 
Sir  Jas.  But 

Char.  Nothing  is  capable  to  shake  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  taken. 

Sir  Jas.  What !       .     .    . 
Char.  Your  rhetoric  is  in  vain ;  all  your  di»- 
courses  signify  nothing. 
Sir  Ja$,  I — 

Char.  I  am  determined ;  and  all  the  fathers 
in  the  world  shall  never  oblige  me  to  marry  con- 
trary to  my  incliuations. 
Sir  Jas.  1  have — 

Char.  I  never  will  submit  to  this  tyrRnny ;  and 
if  I  must  not  have  the  man  I  like,  Til  die  a 
maid. 

Sir  Jas,  Yon  shall  have  Mr  Dapper— 
Char.  No — not  in  any  manner — not  in  the 
least — not  at  all !  You  throw  away  your  breath ; 
you  lose  your  time :  you  may  confine  me,  beat 
me,  bruise  me,  destroy  me,  kill  me;  do  what  you 
will,  use  me  as  you  will ;  but  1  never  will  consent; 
Dor  all  your  threats,  nor  all  your  blows,  nor  all 
your  ill-usage,  never  shall  force  me  to  consent. 
So  far  from  giving  him  my  heart,  I  never  will 
give  him  my  hand :  for  he  is  my  aversion ;  I 
hate  the  very  sight  of  him ;  I  had  rather  see  the 
devil !  I  had  rather  touch  a  toad  !  you  may  make 
me  miserable  another  way ;  but  with  him  you 
shan't,  that  I'm  resolved  ! 

Gre.  There,  sir,  there !  I  think  we  have 
broug^ht  her  tongue  to  a  pretty  tolerable  consist- 
ency. 

iSir  Jas,  Consistency,  quotha !  why,  there  is 
no  stopping  her  tongue— Dear  doctor,  I  desire 
you  would  make  her  dumb  again. 


Gre.  That's  impossible,  sir.   All  that  I  can  do 
to  serve  you  is,  I  can  make  you  deaf,    if  yoa 
please. 
Sir  Jas.  And  do  you  think  ■ 

Char.  All  your  reasoning  shall  never  conquer 
ray  resolution. 

iSir  Jas.  You  shall  marry  Mr  Dapper  this  even- 
ing. 

Char,  ni  be  buried  first. 

Gre.  Stay,  sir,  stay  !  let  me  regulate  this  af- 
fair ;  it  is  a  distemper  that  possesses  her,  and  I 
know  what  remedy  to  apply  to  it.  « 

Sir  Jas.  Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  yoo  can  cure 
the  distempers  of  the  mind  ? 

Gre.  Sir,  I  can  cure  any  thing.  Hark  ye,  Mr 
Apothecary !  you  see  that  the  love  she  has  for  Le- 
ander is  entirely  contrary  to  the  will  of  her  fa- 
ther, and  that  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  and  that 
an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary.  For  my  part, 
I  know  of  but  one,  which  is  a  dose  of  purgative 
running-away,  mixt  with  two  drams  of  piJls  ma- 
trimoniac,  and  three  large  handfuls  of  tne  arbor 
vits :  perhaps  she  will  make  some  difficulty  to 
take  them ;  but  as  you  are  an  able  apothecary, 
1  shall  trust  to  you  for  the  success.  Go,  make 
her  walk  in  the  garden ;  be  sure  lose  no  time : 
to  th%femedy  quick ;  to  the  remedy  specific  I 

[Exeunt  Leamder  and  CnAUiJorm, 

Sir  Jas.  What  drugs,  sir,  were  those  1  heard 
you  mention,  for  I  don't  remember  I  ever  beard 
them  spoke  of  before  ? 

Gre.  They  are  some,  sir,  lately  discovered  by 
the  Royal  Society. 

Sir  Jas,  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  equal  to 
her  insolence? 

Gre.  Daughters  are  indeed  sometimes  a  litde 
too  headstrong. 

Sir  Jas.  You  cannot  imagine,  sir,  how  foolishly 
fond  she  is  of  that  Leander. 

Gre.  The  heat  of  blood,  sir,  causes  thai  in 
young  minds. 

Sir  Jas.  For  my  part,  the  moment  I  disoovei^ 
ed  the  violence  of  her  passion,  1  have  always 
kept  her  loeked  up. 

Gre.  You  have  done  very  wisely.' 

Sir  Jas.  And  I  have  prevented  them  from  hav- 
ing the  least  communication  together :  for  who 
knows  what  might  have  been  the  consequence? 
Who  knows  but  she  might  have  taken  it  roto  her 
head  to  have  run  away  with  him  ? 

Gre.  Very  true. 

Sir  Jas.  Ay,  sir,  let  me  akme  for  governing 
girls ;  I  think*  I  have  some  reason  to  be  vain  oo 
diat  head ;  I  think  1  have  shewn  the  world  that 
I  understand  a  little  of  women — I  think  I  have : 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  there  is  not  a  little  art 
required.  If  this  girl  had  had  some  fathers,  they 
had  not  kept  her  out  of  the  hands  of  so  vigiJant  a 
lover,  as  I  have  done. 

Gre,  No,  certainly,  sir. 
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Enter  Dorcas. 

Dor,  Where  is  this  villain^  thb  rogue,  this  pre- 
tended phjsidan? 

Sir  Jm,  Heyday !  What,  what,  what's  the  mat- 
ter now  ? 

Dor.  Oh,  sirrah,  sirrah  !  Would  you  have  de- 
stroyed your  wife,  you  villain  ?  Would  you  have 
been  guilnf  of  murder,  dog  ? 

Gre,  Hoity  toity !  What  madwoman  is  this? 

Sir  Jos,  Poor  wretch  !  For  pity's  sake,  cure 
her,  doctor. 

Gre,  Sir,  I  shall  not  cure  her,  unless  some- 
body pvcs  me  a  fee If  you  will  give  me  a 

fee,  sir  Jasper,  you  shall  see  me  cure  her  this 
instant. 

Dor,  m  fee  you,  you  villain— <nire  me ! 

AIR. 

If  you  hope,  by  your  skill 

To  give  Dorcas  a  pill. 
You  are  not  a  deep  politician : 

Could  wives  but  be  brought 

To  swallow  the  draught, 
Each  husband  would  be  a  physician. 

Enter  James. 

James.  O  sir,  undone,  undone !  Your  daughter 
is  run  away  with  her  lover  Leander,  who  was 
here  disguised  like  an  apothecary — and  this  is 
the  rogue  of  a  physician  who  has  contrived  all 
the  afiBtir. 

Sir  Jot,  How !  am  I  abused  in  this  manner  ? 
Here !  who  is  there  ?  Bid  my  clerk  bring  pen, 
ink,  and  paper;  I'll  send  this  fellow  to  jail  im- 
mediately. 

Jamet.  Indeed,  my  good  doctor,  you  stand  a 
▼ery  fair  chance  to  be  hanged  for  stealing  an 
heiress. 

Gre.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  I  shall  take  my 
decrees  now. 

Dor.  And  are  they  going  to  hang  you,  my 
dear  husband  ? 

Gre.  You  see,  my  dear  wife. 

Dor.  Had  you  fimsbed  the  faggots,  it  had  been 
some  consolation. 

Enter  L£amoer  and  Charlotte. 

Lean.  Behold,  sir,  that  Leander,  whom  you 
had  forbid  your  house,  restores  your  daughter 
to  your  power,  even  when  he  had  her  in  his.    I 


will  receive  her,  sir,  only  at  your  hands ^I 

have  received  letters,  by  which  I  have  learnt  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  whose  estate  far  exceeds  that 
of  your  intended  son-in-law. 

Sir  Jos.  Sir,  your  virtue  is  beyond  all  estates ; 
and  I  give  you  my  daughter  with  all  the  pleasure 
in  the  world. 

Lean.  Now  my  fortune  makes  me  happy  in- 
deed, my  dearest  Charlotte  ! And,  doctor,  1*11 

make  thy  fortune,  too. 

Gre.  If  you  would  be  so  kind  to  make  me 
a  physician  in  earnest,  I  should  desire  no  other 
fortune. 

Lean.  Faith,  doctor,  I  wish  I  could  do  that,  in 
return  for  your  having  made  me  an  apothecary; 
but  111  do  as  well  for  thee,  I  warrant 

Dor.  So,  so !  our  physician,  I  find,  has  brought 
about  fine  matters.  And  is  it  not  owing  to  me, 
sirrah,  that  you  have  been  a  physician  at  all  ? 

Sir  Jas.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  you  are  a 
physician  or  not— or  what  the  devil  you  are  ? 

Gre.  I  think,  sir,  after  the  miraculous  cure 
jou  have  seen  me  perfprm,  you  have  no  reason 
to  ask  whether  I  am  a  physician  or  no— And  for 
you,  wife,  Til  henceforth  have  you  behave  with 
all  deference  to  my  greatness. 

Dor.  Why,  thou  puffed  up  fool,  I  could  have 
made  as  good  a  physician  myself;  the  cure  was 
owing  to  the  apotnecary,  not  the  doctor. 

AIR. — Wi^ve  cheated  the  Parson^  SfCy 

When  tender  young  virgins  look  pale,  and  com- 
plain, 
You  may  send  for  a  dozen  great  doctors  in  vain : 
All  give  their  opinion,  and  pocket  their  fees ; 
Each  writes  her  a  cure,  though  all  miss  her  dis- 
ease; 

Powders,  drops, 
Julaps,  slops, 
A  cargo  of  poison  from  physical  shops. 
Thoujgh  they  physic  to  aeath  the  unhappy  poor 
maid. 

What's  that  to  the  doctor since  he  must  be 

paid? 
WooM    you  know  how  you  may  manage  her 

right? 
Our  doctor  has  brought  yau  a  nostrum  to-nig^t, 
Can  never  vary, 
Nor  miscarry. 
If  the  lover  be  but  the  apothecary. 

Chorutd — Can  never  vary,  &c. 
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MEN. 

CHRONONHOTONTHOLOGOS)  king  of  Queerumma- 

nia. 
BoMBARDiNiAN,  hU  generoL 
Aldiborontiphoscopuobnio,   )         .• 

RiCDUM-FCNNIDOS.  \  ««'•*•««. 

Captain  of  the  guardt* 

"Herald, 

Cook. 

Doctor. 

King  of  the  fiddlers. 

King  of  the  Antipodes. 


WOMEN. 

Fadladinida,  queen  of  Queerummamm^ 
Tatlanthe,  her  favourite. 
Two  ladies  of  the  court. 
Two  Ladies  of  pleasure. 
Venus. 
Cupid. 
•  Guards  and  attendants^  SfC. 


ScenC'-^Queerummania' 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — An  anti-chamber  in  the  palace. 
Enter  Rigdum-Funnidos  and  Aldiboronti- 

PHOSCOPHORNIO. 

"Rig-Fun.  Aldiborondphoscopbornio ! 
Where  left  you  Chrononhotontnologos  ? 

Aldi.  Fatigued  with  the  tremeDdous  toils  of 
war, 
Within  his  tent,  on  downj  couch  succumbent, 
Himself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slumbers : 
Lulled  by  the  cheerful  trumpets'  gladsome  clan- 
gour. 
The  noise  of  drums,  and  thunder  of  artillery. 
He  sleeps  supine  amidst  the  din  of  war : 
And  yet,  'tis  not  definitively  sleep ; 
Rather  a'  kind  of  doze,  a  w^ng  slumber, 
That  sheds  a  stupefaction  o'er  bis  senses : 
For  now  he  nods  and  snores;  anon  he  starts; 
Then  nods  and  snores  again :  If  this  be  sleep. 


Tell  me,  ye  gods !  what  mortal  man's  awake? 
What  savs  my  friend  to  this? 

Rig-tun,  Say  !  I  say  he  sleeps  dog-sleep : 
What  a  plague  would  you  iiave  me  say  ? 

Aldi.  O  impious  thought !   O  cursed  insinua- 
tion ! 
As  if  ^reat  Chrononhotonthologps, 
To  animals  detestable  and  vile, 
iiad  aught  the  least  similitude  ! 

Rig'Fun.  My  dear  friend,  you  entirely  mis- 
apprenend  me :  I  did  not  call  the  king  dog  by 
craft ;  I  was  only  going  to  tell  you,  that  the  sol- 
diers have  just  now  received  their  pay,  and  are 
all  as  drunk  as  so  many  swabbers. 

AUU.  Give  orders  instantly,  that  no  more  mo« 
ney 
Be  issued  to  the  troops :  Mean  time,  my  friend. 
Let  the  baths  be  filled  with  seas  of  co£fee, 
To  stupefy  their  soub  into  sobriety. 
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Rig-Fun,  I  fanqr  you  had  better  banish  the 
sutlers,  and  blow  the  Geneva  casks  to  the  devil. 

AldL  Thou  counsellest  well,  my  Rigdum-Fun- 
nidos, 
And  reason  seems  to  father  thy  advice : 
But,  soft ! — ^The  king,  in  pensive  contemplation, 
Seems  to  resolve  on  some  important  doubt ; 
His  soul,  too  copious  for  his  earthly  fabric, 
Starts  forth,  spontaneous,  in  soliloquy. 
And  makes  his  tongue  the  midwife  of  his  mind. 
Let  us  retire,  lest  we  disturb  his  solitude. 

[They  retire. 

Enter  Kino. 

King,  Thb  god  of  sleep  is  watchful  to  torment 
me, 
And  rest  is  grown  a  stranger  to  my  eyes : 
^port  not  with  Cbrononhotonthologos, 
Thou  idle  slumberer,  thou  detested  Somnus : 
For,  if  thou  dost,  by  all  the  waking  powers, 
m  tear  thine  eye-blalls  from  their  leaden-sockets. 
And  force  thee  to  out-stare  eternity  ! 

[Exit  in  a  huff. 

Re-enter  Rigdum  and  Aldiboronti. 

Rig,  The  king  is  in  a  most  cursed  passion  ! 
Pray,  who  the  devil  is  this  Mr  Somnus,  he's  so 
angrv  withal  ? 

Aldi.  The  son  of  Chaos  and  of  Erebus, 
Incestuous  pair  !  brother  of  IVIors  relentless, 
Whose  speckled  robe,  and  wings  of  blackest  hue, 
Astonish  all  mankind  with  hideous  glare ; 
Himself  with  sable  plumes,  to  men  benevolent, 
Brings  downy  slumbers,  and  refreshing  sleep. 

Rig.  This  gentleman  may  come  of  a  very  good 
family,  for  aught  I  know;  but  I  would  not  be  in 
his  place  for  the  world. 

Aldi.  But,  lo  !  the  king,  his  footsteps  this  way 
bending. 
His  cogitative  faculties  immersed 
In  coi^ibundity  of  coj/itation : 
Let  silence  close  our  folding-doors  of  speech, 
'Till  apt  attention  tell  our  heart  the  purport 
Of  this  profound  profundity  of  thought. 

.  Re-enter  King,  Nobles,  and  Attendants,  SfC. 

King.  It  is  resolved Now,  Somnus,  I  defy 

thee. 
And  from  mankind  ampute  thy  cursed  dominion. 
These  royal  eyes  thou  never  more  shalt  close. 
Henceforth,  let  no  man  sleep,  on  pain  of  death  : 
Instead  of  sleep,  let  pompous  pageantry 
Keep  all  mankind  eternally  awake. 
Bid  Harlequino  decorate  the  stage 
"With  all  magniticence  of  decoration : 
Giants  and  giantesses,  dwarf;*  and  pyj^ies, 
Songs,  dances,  music  in  its  amplest  order, 
Mimes,  pantomimes,  and  all  the  mimjp  motion 
Of  scene  deceptiovisive  and  sublime. 


The  flat  scene  draws.     The  king  is  seated, 
and  a  grand  pantomime  entertainment 
I         is  performed,  in  the  midst  of  which,  en- 
ters a  captain  of  the  guard. 
Capt.  To  arms  1  to  arms !  great  Chrononho* 
tonthologos ! 
The  Antipodean  powers,  from  realms  below. 
Have  burst  the  solid  entrails  of  the  earth ; 
Gushing  such  cataracts  of  forces  forth. 
This  world  is  too  incopious  to  contain  them : 
Armies  on  armies  march,  in  form  stupendous; 
Not  like  our  earthly  regions,  rank  by  rank, 
But  teer  o*er  teer,  high  piled  from  earth  to  hea- 


ven; 


A  blazing  bullet,  bigger  than  the  sun. 
Shot  from  a  huge  and  monstrous  culverin, 
Has  laid  your  royal  citadel  in  ashes. 

King.  Peace,  coward  !  were  they  wedged  like 

golden  ingots. 
Or  pent  so  close,  as  to  admit  no  vacuum, 
One  look  from  Cbrononhotonthologos 
Shall  sbare  them  into  nothing.    Rigdum-Funni- 

dos. 
Bid  Bombardinian  draw  his  leeions  forth, 
And  meet  us  in  the  plains  of  Queerummania. 
This  very  now  ourselves  shall  there  conjoin  him  : 
Mean  time,  bid  all  the  priests  prepare  their  tern* 

pies 
For  rites  of  triumph) :  Let  the  singing  singers^ 
With  vocal  voices,  most  vociferous. 
In  sweet  vociferation,  out-vociferize 
Even  sound  itself.    So  be  it  as  we  have  ordered. 

[Exeunt, 


y 


SCENE  II. — A  magnificent  apartment. 

Enter  Queen,  Tatlanthe,  and  two  ladies,  • 

Queen.  Day's  curtain's  drawn,  the  mom  begins 
to  rise. 
And  waking  nature  rubs  her  sleepy  eyes : 
The  pretty  little  fleecy  bleating  flocks 
In  baa*s  harmonious  warble  through  the  rocks : 
Night  gathers  up  her  shades,  in  sable  shrouds. 
And  whispering  oziers  tattle  to  the  clouds. 
What  tliink  you,  ladies,  if  an  hour  we  kill, 
At  basset,  ombre,  picquet,  or  quadrille  ? 

Tut.  Your  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  tea. 

Queen.  Mv  muid  is  altered ;  briny^  some  ratifia. 
[Thei/  are  served  round  with  a  dram, 
I  have  a  famous  tiddler  sent  from  France. 
Bid  him  come  in.    What  think  ye  of  a  dance  ? 

Enter  Fiddler, 

Fid.  Thus  to  your  majesty,  says  the  suppliant 
muse. 
Would  you  a  solo  or  sonata  chuse  ? 
Or  bold  concerto,  or  soft  Siciliana, 
Alia  Franctse  overo  in  gusto  Romano? 
When  you  command,  'tis  done  as  soon  as  spoke. 
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Queen,  A  civil  fellow ! ^pUj  us  the  Black 

Joftk.  [Music  plays. 

£2ueen  and  Ladiet  dance  the  Black  Joak. 
for  danring ;  now  let's  rest  a  while. 
Bring  in  the  tea-things ;  does  the  kettle  boil  f 

lot.  The  water  bubbles  and  the  tea^cups  skip, 
Througlh  eager  hope  to  kiss  your  rojal  lip. 

[Tea  hnmghi  in. 
Queen.  Comet  ladies^  will  you  please  to  chuse 
your  tea ; 
Or  gr*en  Imperial,  or  Pekoe  Bohea  ? 

lit  Lady.  Never,  no,  never  sure  on  earth  was 
seen. 
So  gracious,  sweet,  and  afiable  a  queen  ! 
%d  Lady.  She  ib  an  angel ! 
\tt  Lady.  She's  a  god&ss  rather ! 
Tat,  She's  angel,  queen,  and  goddess^  altoge- 
ther! 
Quun.  Away  !  you  flatter  me. 
\$t  Lady,  We  don't  indeed : 
Your  merit  does  our  praise  by  far  exceed. 
Queen.  You  make  me  blush :  Pray,  help  me 
to  a  fan. 


\U  Lathf*  That  blush  becomes  you.> 
Tat,  Would  I  were  a  man ! 
Queen.  I'll  hear  no  more  of  these  fantastic 
airs.  [Bell  rings. 

The  bell  rings  in :  Come,  ladies,  let's  to  prayers. 

.     [They  dance  off. 

SCENE  lU.—An  anH<hamber. 

Enter  Rigdum  and  Aldiboronti. 

Rig,  Egad,  we're  in  the  wrong  box !  Who  the 
devil  would  have  thought  that  Chrononhotontho- 
logos  should  be  at  that  mortal  sight  of  Tippode- 
ans?  Why,  there's  not  a  mother's  child  ot  them 
to  be  seen  !  'egad,  they  footed  it  away  as  fast  as 
their  hands  could  carry  them ;  but  they  have  left 
their  king  behmd  them.  We  have  him  safe,  that's 
one  comfort. 

AldL  Would  he  were  still  at  amplest  liberty  ! 
For,  oh  !  my  dearest  Rigdum-Funnidos, 
I  have  a  riddle  to  unriddle  to  thee. 
Shall  make  thee  stare  thyself  into  a  statue. 
Our  queen's  in  love  with  this  Antipodean. 

Rig.  The  devil  she  is !  Well,  I  see  mischief  is 
going  forward  with  a  vengeance  ! 

Aldi.  But,  lo !  the  conqueror  comes,  all  crovrn- 
ed  with  conquest ! 
A  solemn  triumph  graces  his  return. 


Let's  grasp  die  forelock  of  this  apt  occasion, 
To  greet  the  victor,  in  his  flow  of  gloiy. 

A  grand  triumph, — £n^er  Chronovhotoktho- 
logos,  guards  and  attendants^  S^c  nut  by 
RiGouM-FcNiiiDos  and  Aldirorontipbosco- 

PHORMIO. 

AldL  All  hail  to  Chrononhotontholocos ! 
Thrice  trebly  welcome  to  your  loyal  subjects ! 
Myself  and  faithful  Rigdum-Funnidos, 
Lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  love  and  loyalty, 
Intreat  you  to  inspect  our  inmost  souls, 
And  read,  in  them,  what  tongue  can  never  utter. 

Chro.  Aldiborontiphoscophomio, 
To  thee,  and  gentle  Kigdum-Funnidos, 
Our  gratulations  flow  in  streams  unbounded : 
Our  bounty's  debtor  to  your  loyalty. 
Which  shall,  with  interest,  be  repaid  e*re  long. 
But  Where's  our  queen  ?  Where's  Fadladinida  ? 
She  should  be  foremost  in  this  gladsome  train. 
To  grace  our  triumph;  but,  I  see  she  slights  me. 
This  haughty  queen  shall  be  no  longer  mine, 
I'll  have  a  sweet  and  gentle  conculune. 

J^^.  Now,  my  dear  little  Phoscophomy,  for  a 
swinging  lie  to  brinjg  the  queen  off,  and  Fll  run 
with  it  to  her  this  minute,  that  we  may  all  be  in 
a  say.    Say  she  has  got  the  thorough-go-nimble. 

[Whispers^  and  steals  offl 

AldL  Speak  not,  great  Chrononhotonthologos, 
In  accents  so  injuriously  severe, 
Of  Fadladinida,  your  faithful  queen : 
By  me  she  sends  an  embassy  of  love, 
Sweet  blandishments,  and  kind  congratulations, 
But,  camiot,  Oh !  she  cannot,  come  herself. 

King.  Our  rage  is  turned  to  fear :  What  ails 
the  queen  ?  / 

Aldi.  A  sudden  diarrhea's  rapid  force 
So  stimulates  the  peristaltic  motion. 
That  she  by  far  out-does  her  late  out-doing. 
And  ail  conclude  her  royal  life  in  danger. 

Kifig.  Bid  the  physicians  of  the  world  assemble 
In  consultation,  solemn  and  sedate  : 
More. to  corroborate  their  sage  resolves. 
Call  from  their  graves  the  learned  men  of  old : 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  Paracelsus ; 
Doctors,  apothecaries,  surgeons,  chemists. 
All,  all  attend  !  and  see  they  bring  their  medi- 
cines; 
Whole  magazines  of  galli-potted  nostrums. 
Materialized  in  pharmaceutic  order  ! 
The  man  that  cures  our  queen  shall  have  our  em- 
pire. [Exeunt. 
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Enter  Tatlanthe  and  QueeK. 

HiMeen.  Qeigh  bo !  m  j  heart ! 
Tat  What  aiJs  my  eradouB  queen  ? 
Quetn.  O  would  to  Venus  I  had  never  aeen^- 
Tat.  Seen  what^  my  royal  mistress  ? 
Queen.  Too,  too  much ! 
Tat.  Did  it  affirigdt  you  ? 
Queen.  No ;  'tis  nothing  such« 
Tat.  What  was  it,  madam  ? 
Queen.  Really,  I  don't  know. 
Tat.  It  must  be  something  ? 
Queen,  No! 
Tat.  Or  nothing? 
Queen,  No! 

Tai.  Then,  I  condudc,  of  course^  since  it  was 
neither. 
Nothing  and  something  jumUed  well  together. 
Queen.  Oh !   my  Tatlanthe,  hare  you  never 


Tat.  Can  I  guess  what,  unless  you  tell,  my 

queen  ? 
Queen.  The  king,  I  mean  ? 
Tai.  Just  now  returned  from  war. 
He  rides  like  Mars  in  his  triumphal  car. 
Conquest  precedes,  with  laurels  in  his  hand ; 
Behind  him  Fame  does  on  her  tripos  stand ; 
Her  golden  trump   shrill    through  the  air:  she 

sounds. 
Which  rends  the  earth,  and  thence  to  Heaven 

rebounds ; 
Trophies  and  spoils  innumerable  grace 
This  triumph,  which  all  triumphs  does  deface : 
Haste  then,  great  queen  !   your  hero  thus  to 

meet. 
Who  longs  to  lay  lus  lanrels  at  your  feet. 

Queen.  Art  mad,  Tatlanthe  ?  I  meant  no  such 
thing. 
Your  talk's  distasteful. 

Tat.  Didn't  you  name  the  king  ? 
Queen.  I  did,  Tatlanthe,  but  it  was  not  thine; 
The  charming  king  I  mean,  is  only  mine. 

Tat.  Who  else,  who  else,  but  such  a  charm- 
ing fair. 
In  Chrononhotonthologos  should  share  ? 
The  queen  of  beauty,  and  the  eod  of  arms. 
In  him  and  you  united,  blend  Uieir  charms. 
Oh  !  had  you  seen  him,  how  he  dealt  out  deadi. 
And,  at  one  stroke,  robbed  thousands  of  their 

breath: 
While  on  the  slaughtered  heaps  himself  did  rise. 
In  pyramids  of  conquest  to  the  skies : 
The  gods  all  hailed,  and  fain  would  have  him  stay ; 
But  your  bright  charms  have  called  him  thence 
away. 
Queen.  This  does  my  utmost  indication  raise : 
You  are  too  pertly  lavish  in  his  praise. 
Leave  me  for  ever !  [Tatlantue  kneeling. 

Vol.  ni. 


Taf.  Oh !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
Do  not,  great  queen,  your  anger  thus  display ! 
O  frown  me  dead  I  let  me  not  live  to  hear 
My  gracious  queen  and  mistress  so  severe  ! 
I've  made  some  horrible  mistake,  no  doubt ! 
Oh  I  tell  me  what  it  is  ! 

Queen.  No,  find  it  out 

Tat,  No,  I  will  never  leave  you;  here  111 
grow. 
Till  you  some  token  of  forgivenness  show : 
Oh  !  all  ye  iiowers  above,  come  down,    come 

down ! 
And  from  her  brow  dispel  that  angry  frown. 

Queen.  Tatlanthe,  rise ;  you  have  pravailed  at 
lasti 
Ofliend  no  more,  and  I'll  excuse  wliat's  past. 

[Tatlanthe  asides  risingt 

Tat.  Why,  what  a  fool  was  I,  not  to  perceive 
her  passion  for  the  topsy-turvy  king,  the  gentle- 
man that  carries  his  head  where  his  heels  should 
be  ?  But  I  must  tack  about  I  see. 

[To  the  Queen. 
Excuse  me,  gracious  madam !  if  my  heart 
Bears  sympathy  with  your*sJn  every  part; 
With  you  alike  I  sorrow  and  rejoice. 
Approve  your    passion^    and    commend    your 

choice ; 
Hie  captive  king 

Queen.  That*s  he  !  that^s  he  !  that's  he  ! 
I'd  die  ten  thousand  deaths  to  set  him  free : 
Oh !  my  Tatlantlie !  have  you  seen  his  face. 
His  air,  his  shape,  his  mien,  his  every  grace  ? 
In  what  a  charming  attitude  lie  stands  ! 
How  prettily  he  foots  it  with  his  hands ! 
Well,  to  his  arms,  no,  to  his  legs  I  fly. 
For  1  must  have  him,  if  I  live  or  die.  [Ereunt4 

SCENE  IL-'A  bed  chamber. 

Chrononsotonthologos  asleep. 

Rough  musk.  viz.  Salt'boxes  and  rolling-pins 
grid-irons  and  tongs  ;  sow-gelders*  horns, 
marroof'btmes  and  cTeaverSy  SfC.    ifc. 

[He  wakes. 

Chron*  What  heavenly  sounds  are  these  that 
charm  my  ears ! 
Sure  'tis  the  music  of  the  tuneful  spheres. 

Enter  Captain  of  the  guards* 

Capt.  A  messenger  from  general  Bombardini- 
an 
Craves  instance  audience  of  your  majesty* 
Chron.  Give  him  admittance. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  Lone  life  to  Chrononhotonthologos ! 
Your  faithful  general,  Bombard'mian, 
Sends  you  his  tongue,  transplanted  in  my  mouth, 
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To  pour  his  soul  out  in  your  royal  ears. 

Chron,  Then  use  thy  master^s  tongue  wi^  re- 
verence, 
Nor  waste  it^  in  thine  own  loquacity, 
But  briefly,  and  at  large,  declare  thy  message. 
Her,  Suspend  a-while,  great  Chrononhotoo- 
thologos, 
The  fate  of  empires  and  the  toils  of  war ; 
And  in  my  tent  let's  quaff  Phalemian  wine, 
Till  our  souls  mount  and  emulate  the  gods. 
Two  captive  females,  beauteous  as  the  mom. 
Submissive  to  your  wishes,  court  your  option. 
Haste  then,  great  king,  to  bles^  us  with  your  pre- 
sence. 
Our  scouts  ah-cady  watch  the  wished  lipproach, 
Which  shall  be  welcome  by  the  drum's  dr^ 

rattle, 
The  cannon's  thunder,  and  the  trumpet's  blast; 
While  I,  in  front  of  mighty  myrmidons^ 
Receive  my  king  in  all  the  pomp  of  war. 
Chron.  Tell  mm  I  cdme ;  my  flying  steed  pre- 
pare: 
Ere  thoti  art  half  on  horse-back  V\\  be  there. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III^^  prison.    The  king  of  tht  Anti- 
poda  discovered  asleep  on  a  couch. 

£nter  Queen. 

Queen.  Is  this   a  place-^Oh  !  all  ye  gods 

above ! 
This  a  reception  for  the  man  I  love  ? 
See  in  what  sweet  tranquillity  he  sleeps. 
While  nature's  self  at  his  confinement  weeps. 
Rise,  lovely  monarch !  see  your  friend  appear, 
No  Chratnonhotonthologos  is  here; 
Command  your  freedom,  by  this  sacred  ring ; 
Then  command  me :    What  says  my  charming 

king? 
[She  puts  the  ring  in  his  mouth,  he  bends 
the  sea-crahj  and  makes  a  roaring  noise. 
Queen.  What  can  this  mean  !  he  lays  his  feet 

at  mine. 
Is  this  of  love  or  bate  his  country's  sign  ? 
Ah  !  wretched  queen  !  how  hapless  is  thy  lot, 
To  love  a  man  that  understands  thee  not ! 
Oh  !  lovely  Venus,^goddes8  all  divine  ! 
And  gentle  Cupid,  that  sweet  son  of  thine^ 
Assist,  assist  me,  with  your  sacred  art. 
And  teach  me  to  obtain  this  stranger's  heart 

Venus  descends  in  her  chariot,  and  tings* 

AB3L 

Ven.  See  Venus  does  attend  diee^ 

My  dilding,  my  dolding. 
Love's  goddess  will  befriend  thee^ 

Lilly  bright  and  shinee. 
With  pity  and  compassion. 

My  dilding  my  dolding^ 


She  sees  thy  tender  passion, 
Lilly,  &c  da  capo. 

AIR. — Changes, 

To  thee  I  yield  my  power  divine. 

Dance  over  the  lady  Lee. 
Demand  whate'er  thou  wilt,  'tis  thine. 

My  gay  lady. 
Take  this  magic  wand  in  band. 

Dance,  &C. 
All  the  world's  at  thy  command. 

My  gayi  &c.  da  capo; 

Cupid  descends,  and  singSk 
AIR. 

Are  you  a  widow,  or  are  you  a  wife  t 

Oilly  flower,  gentle  rosemary. 
Or  are  you  a  maiden,  so  fair  and  so  bright  f 

Ad  the  dew  that  flies  over  the  mulberry 
tree. 
Queen.  Would  I  were  a  widow,  as  I  am  a  wife ! 

Gilly  flower,  &c. 
But  I'm,  to  my  sorrow,  a  maiden  as  bright, 

As  the  dew,  &c. 
Cupid.  You  shall  be  a  widow  before  it  is   mg^t, 

Oilly  flower,  &C.     * 
No  longer  a  maiden  so  fair  and  so  bright. 

As  the  dew,  &c. 
Two  jolly  young  husbands   your  person  shall 
share, 

Gilly  flower,  && 
And  twenty  fine  babies  all  lovely  and  fair. 

As  the  dew,  &c. 
Queen.  O  thanks,  Mr  Cupid!  for  ^is  your 
good  news, 

Gilly  flower,  &:c. 
What  woman  alive  would  such  favours  refuse  ? 

While  the  dew,  6cc. 
[Venus  and  Cupid  re- ascend;  the  queen  goes 

off,  and  the  king  of  the  Antipodes  fol" 

lows,  walking  on  his  hands. 

SCENE  IV.-^Bohbakdinian's  tent. 

King  imd  Bombakdinian  at  a  table,  with  two 

ladies. 

Born.  This  honour,  royal  sir,  so  royalizes 
The  royalty  of  your  most  royal  actions, 
The  dumb  can  only  utter  forth  your  praise ; 
For  we,  who  speak,  want  words  to  tell  our  mean- 
ing. 
Here !  fill  the  goblet  with  Phalernian  wine. 
And,  while  our  monarch  drinks,  bid  the  shrill 

trumpet 
Tell  all  the  gods,  that  we  propine  their  healths. 

King,  Hold,  Bombardinian  !  I  esteem  it  fit, 
With  so  much  wine,  to  eat  a  little  bit. 

Bom.  See  that  the  table  instantly  be  spread^ 
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With  aU  tbat  art  and  nature  can  produce. 
Traverse  from  pole  to  pole  ;  sail  roiind    the 

globe, 
Brine  every  eatable  that  can  be  eat; 
The  sing  Jiall  eat,  though  all  aiankind  be  starv- 
ed. 
Cook,  I  am  afraid  his  majesty  will  be  starved, 
before  I  can  run  round  the  world,  for  a  dinner ; 
besides,  whereas  the  money  ? 
JKti^.  Ha!   dost  thou  prattle,  contumacious 
slave? 
Guards/ seize  the  villain !  broil  him,  fry  him,  stew 

him; 
Ourselves  shall  eat  him  out  of  mere  revenge. 

Cook,  O,  pray  your  majesty,  spare  my  life ; 
there's  some  nice  cold  pork  in  the  pantry  :  TU 
hash  it  for  your  majesty  in  a  minute. 

Chron,  Be  thou  first  hashed  in  hell,  audacious 
slave ! 

rJTt^  Aim,  and  turns  to  Bombardinian. 
Hashed  pork  I  shall  Chrononhotontholosos 
Be  fed  with  swine's  flesh,  and  at  second-nand  ? 
Now,  by  the  gods !  thou  dost  insult  us,  general ! 
Bom,  The  gods  oan   witness,   that    I    httle 
thought 
Your  maiesty  to  other  flesh  than  this 
Had  aught  the  least  propensity. 

[Points  to  the  ladies. 
King,  Is  this  a  dinner  for  a  hungry  monarch? 
Bom,  Monarchs  as  great  as  Chrononhotontho- 
logos, 
Have  made  a  very  hearty  meal  of  worse. 
King,  Ha !  Traitor !  dost  thou  brave  me  to 
my  teeth? 
Take  this  reward,  and  learn  to  mock  thy  master. 

[Strikes  Mm, 
Bom,  A  blow  !   shall  Bombardinian  take  a 
blow? 
Blush  !  Blush,  thou  sun !  Start  back,  thou  rapid 

ocean  ! 
Hills !  vales !   seas !  mountains !  all  commixing, 

crumble. 
And  into  chaos  pulverize  the  world ; 
For  Bombardinian  has  received  a  blow, 
And  Chrononhotonthologos  shall  die.      [Draws. 
[Tke  womtr^  run  off^  crying.  Help,  Mur^ 
der,  Src 
King,  What  means  the  traitor  ? 
B  om.  Traitor,  in  thy  teeth ! 
Thus  I  defy  thee ! 

[They  fight ;  he  kills  the  king. 
Ha!  What  have  I  doner 
Go,  call  a  coEich,  and  let  a  coach  be  called ; 
And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller; 
And,  in  lus  calline,  let  him  nothiz^  call. 
But  coach !  coa<£ !  coach  !   Oh  i   for  a  coach, 
ye  gods !  [Exit  raving. 

Returns  with  a  Doctor, 
Bom,  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 


Doc.  My  lotd,  he's  dead. 
Bom.  Ha !  dead  !  impossible !  it  cannot  be ! 
I  would  not  believe  i^  though  himself  should 

swear  it. 
Go,  join  his  body  to  his  soul  again, 
Qr^^y  this  light,  thy  S014I  9ball  quit  thy  body ! 
Doe.  My  lord,  he's  far  beyond  the  power  of 
physic; 
His  soul  has  lef^  his  body,  and  this  world. 

Bam.  Then  go  to  the  other  world  and  fetch  it 
back.  [Kills  him. 

And,  if  I  find  thou  triflest  with  me  there, 
m  diase  thy  shade  through  myriads  of  orbs. 
And  drive  thee  far  beyond  the  verge  of  nature. 
Ha !  Call'st  thou,  Chrononhotonthologos  ? 
I  come !  your  faithful  Bombardinian  comes ! 
He  comes,  in   worlds  unknown,  to  ms^ke  new 

wars, 
An4  giMn  thee  empires  nun^erous  as  the  stars. 

[KilU  himself. 

Enter  Queeh  find  others^ 

AldL  O  horrid  !  horrible  !  and  hqrrid^st  hor- 
ror! 
Our  king !  our  general !  our  cook  !  our  doctor ! 
All  dead!  stone  dead  !  irrevocably  dead  ! 
Oh  !  [All  groan,  a  tragedy  groan. 

Queen.  My  husband  dead !  Ye  gods !  What 
is't  you  mean, 
To  make  a  widow  of  a  virgin  queen  ? 
For,  to  my  great  misfortune,  he,  poor  king, 
Has  left  me  so ;  is  not  that  a  wretched  thing  ? 
Tat.  Why,  then,  dear  madam  !  make  no  far- 
ther pother. 
Were  I  your  majesty,  I  would  try  another. 
Qeeen.  I  think  'tis  best  to  follow  thy  advice, 
2\it.  Ill  fit  you  with  a  husband  in  a  trice : 
Here's  Rigdum-Funnidos,  a  proper  man| 
If  any  one  can  please  a  queen,  he  can, 

JR^.  Ay,  that  I  can,  and  please  your  majesty. 
So,  ceremonies  apart,  let  us  proceed  to  business. 
Queen.  Oh !   but  the  mourning  takes  up  all 
my  care; 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  kind  of  weeds  to  wear. 

Rig.  Never  talk  of  mourning,  madam. 
One  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth  a  pound  of  sorrow. 
Let  us  bed  to-night,  and  then  we'll  wed  to-mor- 
row. 
111  make  thee  a  great  man,  my  little  Phosco- 
phomy.  f  To  Aldi.  aside. 

JLldi.  I  scorn  your  bounty ;  ril  be  king,  or  no- 
Uung. 
Draw,  miscreant !  draw ! 
JUg.  No,  sir,  FU  take  the  law. 

[Runs  behind  the  Queen. 
Queen.  Well,  gentlemen,  to  make  the  matter 
easy, 
Fll  have  you  both ;  and  that,  I  hope  will  please 

And  D0W|  Tatlaotbe,  thou  art  all  my  care : 
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Where  shall  I  find  thee  sodi  anodier  pair  ? 
Pity  that  you,  vfMwe  served  so  lon^  so  well. 
Should  die  a  virgin,  and  lead  apes  in  helL 
Choose  for  yourself,  dear  girl,  our  empire  round, 
Your  portion  is  twelve  hnndred  thousand  pound. 
Aldi.  Here !  take  di^se  dead  aixlUood^  corpse 

awiqr; 


Make  preparation  for  our  weddiDg-di^. 

Instead  of  sad  solraanity,  and  Uaa, 

Our  hearts  shall  swim  to,  daiet,  and  in  sack. 


THE 


HONEST  yORKSHIREMAN, 


BT 


CARET. 


DRAMATIS  PBRSONiE. 


MEN. 
Gatlovb,  a  young  barritterf  in  hoe  with  An* 

BELLA. 

MucKwoBMy  uncle  and  guardian  to  Abbblla. 
Sapskull,  a  country  'tguirCf  intended  for  Ab- 
bblla. 
Slaboo^  tervant  to  Gaylote,  an  archfeikw, 
BLuvDBBy  servant  to  Sapsxull,  a  clown. 


WOMEN. 

Abbblla,  niece  to  MucKWOBMy  in  love  with 

Gatloye. 
CoMBBUSHy  her  nuddj  a  pert  one. 


Seene^A  country  village. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L—ifn  apartment  in  Muckwobm^s 

houie. 

Enter  Abbblla  and  CoxBBusn. 

AHL — Set  by  Signzob  Pobposa. 

Ar,  Gentle  Cupid !  seek  m  lover, 
Waf^  a  thouBand  s^bs  from  me ! 
Ail  mT  tender  fears  discover. 

Bid  him  haste  ! 

O  bid  him  haste,  and  set  me  free ! 

Combrash ! 

Com.  Ma'am ! 

Ar.  No  news  from  Gaylove  yet? 

Cam.  Not  a  tittle,  ma'am. 

Ar.  It  quite  distracts  me ! 

€^om.  And  every  body  else,  ma'am ;  for  when 
yoo  are  out  of  humour,  one  may  as  well  be  out 
•f  the  world.    Well,  this  love  is  a  strange  thing ; 


when  once  it  g^  poesession  of  a  young  lad/s 
heart,  it  turns  her  head  quite  topsy-turvy,  and 
makes  her  out  of  humour  with  eveiy  body 
Vm  sure  I  have  reason  to  say  so. 

Ar.  Prithee  leave  your  nonsense,  and  tell  me 
something  of  Gaylove. 

Com.  All  I  can  tell  too,  ma'am,  is,  that  he  is 
stark  staring  mad,  for  love  of  you.  But  this  con- 
founded ande  of  yours 

Ar.  What  of  him? 

Com.  Has  just  received  news  of  the  arrival  of 
a  rioh  country  squire  out  of  Yorkshire ;  which 
country  squire  is  cut  out  for  your  husband. 

Ar.  They  that  cut  a  husband  out  for  me,  shall 
cut  him  out  of  better  stuff,  I  assure  you* 

AIR— In  Mta,  dear  Chloe. 

Shall  I  stand  still  and  tamely  see. 
Such  Smithfield  bargains  made  of  me  ? 
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Is  not  my  heart  mj  own  i 
I  hate,  I  scorn  their  clownish  s({iiire^ 
Nor  lord,  nor  duke,  do  I  deiire. 

But  him  I  love  alone. 

Com.  Well  saidy  ma'am ;  ]  love  a  woman  of 
spirit. 

AIR. — Hark  away!  Uii  the  fterty  toned  ham, 

"Why  should  women  so  much  he  oontrooled  ? 
Why  should  men  with  our  rights  make  so  hfild  ? 
Let  the  battle  'twixt  sexes  be  tried. 
We  shall  soon  prove  the  strongest  side. 

Then  stand  to  your  arms, 

And  trust  to  your  charms^ 

Soon  whining  and  pining^ 

The  men  will  pursue ; 

But  if  you  grow  tame. 

They'll  bqt  make  you  their  game, 
And  prove  perCpct  tyrants 

If  once  they  subdue.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  U.—'A  street  near  the  houte. 

Enter  Gatlove  and  Slakgo. 

Gay.  No  way  4o  get  at  her  ? 

Slang,  The  devil  a  bit,  sir;  old  Muckworm 
has  cut  off  all  communication :  But  I  have  worse 
news  to  tell  you  yet 

Gay,  That's  impossible. 

Slang.  Your  mistress  is  to  be  married  to  ano- 
ther, and  that  quickly. 

Gay.  Married !  you  surprise  me — to  whom  ? 

Slane.  To  'squire  SapskuU,  a  Yorkshire  gentle- 
man, of  a  very  ^reat  estate. 

Gay.  Confusion !  Can  she  be  so  false  ?  To 
Sapskull !  I  know  him  well,  of  Sapskull-Hall — 
I  was  born  within  a  mile  and  a  lialf  of  the  place; 
his  father  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  the  county,  the 
very  man  I  am  now  suing  for  what  my  late  b^ 
ther  mortgaged  to  him,  when  I  was  studen(  at 
Cambridge.  Is  he  not  content  to  withhold  my 
right  from  mc,  but  he  must  seek  to  rob  me  of  the 
only  happiness  I  desire  \n  life? 

AIR.— rAc  charms  of  Florimel 

My  charming  Arabell, 

To  make  thee  mine  secure. 

What  would  not  I  endure ! 
Tis  past  the  power  of  tongue  to  tell^ 
The  love  I  bear  my  Arabell. 

No  human  force  shall  quell 

My  passion  for  my  dear. 

Can  love  be  too  smcere  ? 
Fd  sooner  take  of  life  farcwel. 
Then  of  my  dearest  Arabell. 

Is  there  no  way  to  prevent  tliis  match  ?  You  were 
not  uised  to  be  thus  barren  of  invention. 


Slang.  Nor  am  I  now,  sir;  your  hamUe  sc 
vant  has  invented  already — ^and  such  a  scheme 

Gay.  How !  which  way,  dear  Slango  ^ 

Slang;.  Why  thus 1  must  personate  Arb 

la,  (wim  this  sweet  face)  and  you  her  nude,  o 
der  which  disguises  we  may  intercept  the  coont 
'scruire,  and  get  his  credentials;  equipt  wi 
which        I  leave  you  to  guess  the  rest. 

Gay.  Happy  invention  T  Success  attend  it ! 

Slang.  I  can't  say  Amen,  though  1 VI  do  a 
thing  to  serve  you.  Do  you  know  the  result,  si 
no  less  than  the  forfeiture  of  your  dear  libei 
Have  you  forgot  the  song  of  The  Dog  and  I 
Bone? 

AIIL— YTA^n  the  bright  god  of  day. 

Whoe'er  to  a  wife 

Is  linked  for  his  life. 
Is  placed  in  a  wretched  condition : 

Though  plagued  with  her  tridu. 

Like  a  blister  she  sticks. 
And  death  is  his  only  physician^ 

To  trifle  and  toy, 

May  give  a  man  joy, 
When  summoned  by  love,  or  by  beauty; 

But^  where  is  the  bliss  in 
,         Our  conjugal  kissing. 

When  passion  is  prompted  by  duty  I 

The  cur  who  possessed 

Of  mutton  the  best, 
A  bone  he  could  leave  at  his  pleasure : 

But  if  to  his  tail 

Tis  tied,  without  fail. 
He's  harassed  and  plagued  beyond  wa 
sure. 

Gay.  I  am  now  of  a  contrary  opinion :  V 
looks  so  hateful,  and  virtue  so   amiable  in  i 
ev^  especially  as  'tis;  the  ready  coad  to  true  hi 
piiiess,  i  ain  resolved  to  pursue  its  paths.     A 
gular  life,  and  a  good  wife  for  me.  ' 

AIR. — Aniwer  to  the  above  song. 

To  thi  same  tune. 

That  man,  who  for  life 

Is  blest  in  a  wife. 
Is  sure  in  a  happy  condition  ^ 

Go  things  how  they  will. 

She  sticks  by  him  still, 
She's  comforter,  friend,  and  physician. 

Pray,  where  is  the  joy. 

To  trifle  and  toy. 
Yet  dread  some  disaster  from  beauty  ? 

But  sweet  is  the  bliss. 

Of  a  conjugal  kiss. 
Where  love  mingles  pleasure  with  duty. 
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One  extrava^iit  wbore» 

Shall  cost  a  man  inore^ 
Than  twenty  good  wives  who  tite  saving; 

For  wives  uiey  will  spare, 

That  their  children  inay  share, 
But  whores  are  eternally  craving 

SCENE  UL^Another  itreet. 

Inter  Sapskull  and  Blundek,  staring  about. 

Sap,  Wun>-lent !  what  a  mortal  big  place  this 
ime  London  is !  ye  mun  ne*er  see    end  on't, 

»r  sure Hooseii  upon  housen,  folk  upon  folk 

one  would  admire  where  they  did  grow 
1  of 'em. 

Blun,  Ay,  diaster,  and  this  is  nought  to  what 
ou^l  see  an  by;  and  ye  go  to  Tower  ye  mun 
>e  great  hugeous  ships  as  tall  as  housen :  Then 
3  mun  go  to  playhousen,  and  there  be  no  less 
3r  six  of  them,  a  hopeful  company ;  o'  my  con- 
dence !  There  youll  see  your  comical  trage- 
ies,  and  your  uproars,  and  roratoribusses,  and 
ear  Fardinello,  that  sings  Solfa  better  nor  our 
linister  choir  men  :  And  more  nor  th4t,  y^  mun 
a'  your  choice  of  the  prattiest  lasses,  ye  e'er  set 
'en  on. 

Sap.  By  the  mass,  and  V\\  be  somebody  among 
[vem — So  I  will — but  how  mun  we  find  out  this 
ime  sir  Penurious  Muckworm  ? 

Biun,  Ye  mun  look  to  letter  for  that. 

Sap,  Letter  says,  G-r-o-z  Oroz-ve-n-e-r,  near 
vrozveneer  square ;  but  how  mun  ye  know 
rbere  this  same  Grosveneer  squire  is  ? 

Biun,  Why  ye  mun  ask  ostler  for  that,  he'll 
Bt  you  right  for  sure :  For  your  London  ostlers 
re  wiser  by  half  than  our  country  justasses. 

Sap,  Ay,  Blunder,  every  thing^s  fine  in  Lon* 


on. 


AIR. — London  is  a  fine  tovUk 

O  London  b  a  dainty  place, 

A  great  and  gallant  city, 
For  all  the  streets  are  paved  with  gold| 

And  all  the  folks  are  witty. 

And  there^s  your  lords  and  ladies  fine, 

Tliat  ride  in  coach  and  six. 
That  nothiug  drink  but  claret  wine, 

And  talk  of  politics* 

And  there's  your  beaux,   with  powdered 
cloaths. 

Bedaubed  from  head  to  chin ; 
Their  pocket  holes  adorned  with  gold, 

But  not  one  souse  within* 

And  there's  the  English  actor  goes 

\\  ith  many  a  hungry  belly, 
While  ])e.ips  of  gold  are  foroed,  God  wot, 

On  sJ{;uior  FarnneilL 


And  there's  your  dames>  of  dainty  frames, 

With  skins  as  white  as  milk, 
Drest  every  day,  in  garments  gay. 
Of  satin,  and  of  silk. 

And  if  your  mind  be  so  inclined. 

To  have  them  in  your  arms. 
Pull  out  a  handsome  purse  of  gold. 

They  can't  resist  its  charms. 

Enter  Gaylove,  as  Muckworm. 

Gay,  Welcome  to  London,  dear  squire  Sap- 
skull  f  I  hope  your  good  father  is  well,  and  all  at 
SapskuU-hall? 

Sap,  Did  ye  e'er  hear  the  like,  Blunder  ?  This 
old  gentleman  knows  me  as  well  as  I  know  my- 
self. [Aside  to  Blund£r. 

Blun,  Ay,  master,  you  Londoners  know  every 
thing. 

Gay,  I  had  letters  of  your  coming,  and  was ' 
resolved  to  meet  you. 

Sap,  Pray,  sir,  who  may  you  be,  an'  I  may  be 
so  bold  I 

Gay,  My  name,  sir,  is  Muckworm. 

Sap,  What,  sir  Penurious  Muckworm  ? 

Gay,  So  they  call  me* 

Sap,  Sir,  if  your  name  he  sir  Penurious  Muck" 
worm,  my  name  is  Samuel  Sapskull,  jun.  esq.  son 
of  sir  Samuel  Sapskull,  of  Sapskull-hall,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Gay,  Sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  family  and 
merit ;  for  which  reason  1  sent  for  you  to  town, 
to  marry  my  niece  with  60001.  fortune,  and  a 
pretty  girl  into  the  bargain. 

Blun,  Look  ye  there,  master ! 

[Aside  to  BLtiNDEB. 

Sap,  Hold  ynUr  peace,  you  blockhead  ! 

[Aside  f o  Sapsk  u  LL. 

Gay.  But  how  may  I  be  sure,  that  you  are  the 
very  squire  Sapskull  I  sent  for?  Have  you  no 
letters,  no  credentials  ? 

Sap.   Open  the  portmantell.  Blunder Yes, 

sir,  I  ha'  brought  all  my  tackle  with  me.  Here, 
sir,  is  a  letter  from  father.  [Gives  a  tetter,"]  And 
here,  sir,  .are  deeds  and  writinss,  to  shew  what 
you  mun  ha'  to  trust  to :  And  here,  sir,  is  mar- 
riage-settlement, signed  by  father,  in  fit  case 
young  gentlewoman  and  I  likes  one  another. 

Gay,  Sir,  she  can't  chuse  but  admire  so  charm- 
ing a  person.  There  is  but  one  obstacle  that  I 
know  of. 

Sap,  What  may  that  be,  an  I  may  be  so  bold? 

Gay,  Your  habit,  sir ;  your  habit 

Sap,  Why,  sir,  'twas  counted  wondrous  fine  in 
our  country  last  parlementeering  time. 

Gay.  O,  sir,  but  it's  old  fashioned  now,  and 
my  niece  loves  every  thing  to  the  tip-top  of  the 
mode.  But  if  you'll  go  along  with  me,  I'll  equip 
you  in  an  instant. 
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ADL-^^  by  the  author. 


Come  hitbetf  my  oooDtry  squire. 
Take  friendly  instruction  by  me ; 

The  lords  shall  admire 

Thy  taste  in  attire, 
The  ladies  shall  languish  for  thee. 

CBOftVS. 

Such  flaunting, 
Gallanting, 
And  jaunting, 
Such  frolicking  thou  shalt  see^ 
Thou  ne'er  uke  a  clown, 
Shalt  quit  London  sweet  town. 
To  live  in  thine  own  country. 

A  skimming  dish  hat  provide. 
With  little  more  brim  than  lace, 
Nine  hairs  on  a  side. 
To  a  put's  tail  tied, 
Will  set  off  3iy  jolly  broad  face. 
Such  flaunting,  &c. 

iir 

Go,  get  thee  a  footman's  frock, 
A  cudeel  quite  up  to  thy  nose, 
Then  friz  like  a  shock, 


And  plaister  thy  1>1oc1e, 
And  buckle,  thy  shoes  at  thy  toes. 
Such  flanting,  &c« 

A  brace  of  ladies  fair, 
To  pleaiHire  thee  shall  strive, 
In  a  chaise  and  pair, 
They  shall  take  the  air. 
And  thou  in  the  box  shalt  cbive. 
Such  flaunting,  &c. 

Convert  thy  acres  to  cash. 
And  saw  thy  timber-trees  down, 
Who  would  keep  such  trash. 
And  not  cut  a  flash. 
Or  enjoy  the  delights  of  the  town. 

CHORUS. 

Such  flaunting 
Gallanting, 
And  jaunting. 
Such  frolicking  thou  shalt  see, 
Thou  ne'er  like  a  down 
Shall  quit  London  sweet  town. 
To  live  in  thine  own  country. 


[Ei 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  L— iln  apartment 
Enter  Arbella  and  Combrush. 

AnU-Se^  by  the  author. 

Arb,  In  vain  yon  mention  pleasure, 
To  one  confused  like  me. 
Ah,  what  is  wealth  or  treasure, 
Compared  to  liberty  ? 

O  thou,  for  whom  I  languish, 
And  dost  the  same  for  me, 

Relieve  a  vii^n's  anguish, 
And,  set  a  captive  free. 

Enter  Muckworm. 

Muck.  Come,  there's  a  good  girl,  don't  be 
in  the  pouts,  now. 

Com,  1  think  it's  enough  to  put  any  youn^  la- 
dy in  the  pouts,  to  deny  her  tiie  man  she  likes, 
and  force  her  to  marry  a  ^reat  looby  Yorkshire 
tike.  In  short,  sir,  my  mistress  don't  like  him, 
and  won't  have  him.  Nay,  I  don't  like  him, 
and  tell  you  flat  and  plain  she  shan't  have  him. 

Muck.  Shan't  have  him,  Mrs  Snap-Dragon  ! 

Com.  No,  shan't  have  him,  sir ;  ir  I  were  she, 
I  would  see  who  should  force  me  to  marry  a- 
gainst  my  will. 

Muck,   Was  ever  such  an  impudent  hussy ! 


/  But  111  send  you  packing.   Get  out  of  my  boo 
you  saucjT  baggage ! 

Arb.  Sir,  though  you  have  the  care  of  my 
tate,  you  have  no  command  over  my  servants 
I  am  your  ward,  not  your  slave ;  ir  you  use  : 
thus,  you'll  constrain  me  to  chuse  another  gu 
dian. 

Muck.  [Aside.]  A  gypsey  !  who  taught  I 
this  cunning  ?  I  must  hasten  this  match,  or  h 
lOOOl.  b)r  the  bargain.  [To  Are.]  What  a  bos 
is  here  with  a  peevish  love-sick  girl !  Pray,  chi 
have  you  learnt  Cupid's  catechism?  Do  j 
know  what  love  is  ? 

Arb.  Yes,  sir— — 

AIR.— &f  by  the  author. 

Love's  a  gentle  generous  passion. 
Source  of  all  sublime  delight. 

When,  with  mutual  inclination. 
Two  fond  hearts  in  one  unite. 

What  are  titles,  pomp  or  riches. 
If  compared  with  true  content  ? 

That  false  joy  which  now  bewitches, 
When  obtained  we  may  repent 

Lavvless  passion  brings  vexation. 
But  a  chaste  and  constant  love. 

Is  the  glorious  emulation, 
Of  the  blisful  state  above. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Sir,  oiie  sqaire  Sapskull,  oat  of  York- 
desires  to  speak  with  you. 
ck.  I  am  glad  he*s  come— desire  him  to 
in. 

[Servant  goe$  outf  andreturm  with  Gay- 
love,  ireued  in  Sapskull's  clothes, 
f.  Sir,  an'  your  name  be   sir  Penurious 
wrorm  ? 
ck.   Sir,  I  liave  no  other ;  may  I  crave 

» 

f.  Samuel  SapskuII,  jun.  esq.  at  your  lord- 

lervice. 

ck.  A  very  mannerly,  towardly  youth,  and 

ely  one,  I  assure  you.  [To  Arbella. 

K  Pray,  sir,  an'  I  may  be  so  nold,  which  of 

two  pretty  lasses  is  your  niece,  and  my 

hat  mun  be  ? 

What  a    brute  is  this?   Before  I  would 

Qch  a  wretch  for  a  husband,  I  would  die 

Nisand  deaths. 

ck.  Which  do  you  like  best,  sir  > 

'.  Marry,  an*  I  were  to  cbuse,  I  would  take 

x>th. 

:k.  Very  courtly,  indeed.    I  see  the  squire 

ig. 

b.  Both !  1*11  assure  you,  sauce-box  !  the 

is  too  good  for  you. 

LiR. — Gilly'Jhwer,  gentle  ro$emary. 

r  how  now,  sir  Clown,  dost  set  up  for  a 
wit  ? 

f-flower,  gentle  rosemary : 
Ere  you  should  wed  you  are  certainly  bit, 
he  dew  it  flies  over  ihe  mulberry  tree. 


ich  a  (ine  lady  to  wife  you  should  take, 

f-flower,  gentle  rosemary : 

*  heart,  head,  and  horns,  shall  as  certainly 

ake, 

tie  dew  it  flics  over  the  mulberry  tree. 


And  still  pteside^ 
O'er  all  my  steps  and  passions : 

No  courtly  leer. 

But  all  sincere. 
No  bribe  shall  ever  blind  me ; 

If  you  can  like 

A  Yorkshire  tike. 
An  honest  lad  you'll  find  me^ 

.    Though  Envy's  tongue, 

With  slander  hung. 
Does  oft  bely  our  county ; 

No  men  on  earth. 

Boast  greater  worth. 
Or  more  extend  their  bounty: 

Our  northern  breeze. 

With  us  agrees. 
And  does  for  business ^t  us; 

In  public  cares, 

In  love's  afiairs, 
With  honour  we  acquit  094 

A  nobl^  mind. 

Is  ne'er  confined 
To  any  shire,  or  nation ; 

He  gains  most  praise, 

Who  best  displays    ' 
A  generous  education. 

While  rancour  rouls, 

In  narrow  souls, 
ISy  ilarrow  views  discerning^ 

The  truly  wise 

Will  only  prize 
Good  manners,  sense,  and  lemming. 

[All  this  time  GayloVe  does  his  utmost  to 
discover  himself  to  Arbella,  but  she 
turns  from  him,  and  won*t  understand 
him.] 


Oay.  Well,  an  ye  ^unna  see,  I  cannot  help  it. 

Good-bye  to  yc,  forsooth ;  in  the  mean  time,  here's 

a  paper  with  something  in  it  that  will  clear  your 

ladyship's  eye-sight. 

rillroivi  down  a  letter,  and  exit  smiling* 
Ar.  W  hat  can  the  fool  mean  P 
Comb.  [Taking  up  the  letter.]  Madam,  as  I 

live,  here  s  a  letter  from  Mr  Gaylove  ! 

IAr.  This  is  surprising.  [Snatches  the  letter^  and 
reads.]  *■  Though  this  disguise  is  put  oti  to  blind 
lu  Keep  your  niaiaeiis  nere  in  ixmaon  ;     '  old  Muckworm,  I  hope  it  will  not  conceal  from 

•  my  dear  Arbella,  the  person  of  her  ever  constant 

*  Gaylove.' 


k.  Insufferable  assurance  !  afiinont  a  gen- 
in  my  house  !  Never  mind  her,  sir ;  she's 
:*  my  niece ;  only  a  pert  slut  of  a  chambei^ 


fou  keep 

ent,  she  s  as  fine  as  our  lady  mayoress. 
k.  Ay,  her  mistress  spoils  her;  but  fol- 
,  sir,  and  I'll  warrant  yoci,  we'll  manage 
1  her  mistress,  too. 


AIR.— &^  by  the  author, 

lay,  I  am  in  truth, 

A  country  vouth, 
Unused  to  Loncion  fashions : 

Yet  virtue  guides, 

III. 


Blind  fool  that  1  was  !  I  could  tear  my  eyes  out ! 

Comb.  I^rd,  madam !  nrho  the  deuce  could  have 
thought  it  had  bc^n  Mr  Gaylove  ? 

Ar.  Hold  your  prattle  !   I  have  great  hopes  of 

this  enterprize,  however ;  it  carries  a  good  face 

with  it ;  but,  whether  it  succeeds  or  no,  I  muse 

love  tlie  dear  man,  that  ventures  so  hard  for  my 

I  sake. 
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AIR.— &<  hy  the  author. 

That  man,  who  best  can  clanger  dare, 
Is  most  deserving  of  the  fair ; 
The  bold  and  brave  we  women  prize; 
The  whining  slave  we  all  despise. 

Let  coxcombs  flatter,  cringe,  and  lie. 
Pretend  to  languish,  pine,  and  die ; 
Such  men  of  words  my  scorn  shajl  be ; 
The  man  of  deeds  b  Uie  man  for  me. 

[Exit, 
Comb.  My  mistress  is  entirely  in  the  right  on*t. 

AIR. — 1  had  a  pretty  lasSy  a  tenant  of  my  awn. 

The  man  that  ventures  fairest. 
And  furthest  for  my  sake. 
With  a  fal,  ial,  la,  &c 

The  soonest  of  my  purse. 

And  my  person  shall  partake. 
With  a  fal,  Ial,  la,  &c. 

No  drowsy  drone  shall  ever 

A  conquest  make  of  roe. 
But  to  a  lad  that*s  clever. 

How  civil  could  I  be  ? 

With  a  fal,  Ial,  la,  &c. 


[Esit  Comb. 


SCENE  V. 


Enter  Sapskvll,  drett  a-la-^node  de  petit  maitrey 
Blunder  iti  a  rich  liven/y  with  his  hair  tucked 
up,  and  powdered  behind. 

Blun.  Mess,  master,  how  fine  ye  be !  marry, 
believe  me,  an  ye  were  at  Sapskull-hall,  I  dare 
say,  sir  Samuel  himself  would  hardly  know  ye. 

Sap,  Know  me !  marry,  I  don't  know  myself 
— [Surveying  himseif.] — I'm  so  fine :  And  thou 
art  quite  another  sort  of  a  creature,  too. — [Turns 
Blunder  about.] — Well,  talk  what  ye  list  of 
Yorkshire,  I  say  there's  nought  like  London ;  for 
my  part,  I  dont  care  an  I  ne'er  see  the  face  of 
Sapskull-hall  agcu. 

Blund.  What  need  ye,  an  ye  getten  60001. 
with  young  gentlewoman?  besides,  vathnr  has 
ty'd  estate  fast  enough  to  ye.        An  I  were  as 


be 


e,  I'd  e'en  bide  here,  and  live  as  lofty  as  the 
8t  o'  'em. 


Enter  a  Servant,  veil  dressed. 


Ser.  Gentlemen,  I  conie  from  sir  Penurious 
Muckworm.  I, am  his  servant,  and  wait  on  pur> 
pose  to  conduct  you  to  Mrs  Arbella's  apartment. 

Sap.  Servant !  VVaunds,  why,  you're  finer  nor 
your  master ! 

Ser,  O,  sir,  tliat's  nothing  in  London.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— Jn  apartment. 

Slango  representing  Arbella,  Servant  intnh 
ducing  Sapskull  and  Blunder. 

Sap.  Well,  forsooth,  yon  know  my  business; 
few  words  are  best  among  friends— —Is  it  a 
match,  or  DO?  Say  ay,  and  I'll  second  you. 

Slaneo.  A  very  compendious  way  of  wooinj^ 
truly — [Aside.] — I  hope  vou'U  spare  a  maiden^i 
blushes  sir ;  but,  Lard  Gad  !  you  are  too  quick 
upon  me ! 

Sap.  I  means  to  be  quicker  yet,  ay  marry,  and 
make  thee  quick,  too,  before  I  ha'  done  with 
tlite. 

Slango.  I  protest,  sir,  you  put  me  to  sacfa  a 
nonplus,  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Sap.  Ne'er  heed  ;  parson  shall  teach  thee  what 
to  say.  For  my  part,  I  ha'  con'd  my  lesson  afore- 
hand. 

Slango.  But  will  you  love  me  ? 

Sap.  Love  thee  !  Lord,  Lord,  I  loves  thee  bet- 
ter than  I  does  my  bay  filly !  did  you  ne'er  see 
her,  forsooth  f  Od,  she's  a  dainty  tit,  and  sure  I 

am 1  loves  her  better  nor  I  do  nown  father. 

Blunder,  run  and  fetch  a  parson. 

Slango.  Mr  Blunder  may  save  himself  that 
trouble,  sir ;  I  have  provided  one  already. 

Sap.  Why,  then,  let's  make  haste,  dear  sweet 
honey ;  for  I  long  till  it's  over.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIL 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Arbella. 

AUL-Set  by  the  author. 

Gay.  Thou  only  darling  I  admire. 

My  heart's  delight,  my  soul's  desire  ! 
Possessing  thee,  I've  greater  store. 
Than  king  to  be  of  India's  shore. 

For  every  woman  were  there  three, 

And  in  the  world  no  man  but  me, 

I'd  single  you  from  all  the  rest. 

To  sweeten  life,  and  make  me  blest !        * 

Ar.  Well,  I  never  was  so  deceived  in  my  life! 
How  could  you  clown  it  so  naturally  ? 

Gay.  What  is  it  I  would  not  do  for  your  dear 
sake  ?  But,  I  intreat  you,  let's  lay  hold  of  this 
opportunity,  and  put  it  out  of  fortune's  power 
ever  to  divide  us. 

Ar.  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Gay.  Leave  all  to  me.  I  have  left  Combrusb 
to  amuse  your  uncle,  while  a  felipw-collegiate  of 
mine,  who  is  in  orders,  waits  in  tlie  next  room 
to  finish  the  rest. 

Ar.  Do  what  you  will  with  me :  For,  in  short, 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself. 
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AIR. — The  nymph  that  undoes  me. 

M,  let  prudes  and  coquettes  their  intentions 
conceal ; 
With  pride,  and  with  pleasure,  the  truth  I 

reveal ; 
You're  all  I  can  wish,  and  all  I  desire ; 
So  fixed  is  nay  flame,  it  ne'er  can  expire. 

ray.  Let  rakes  and  libertines  revel  and  range ; 
Possessed  of  such  treasure^  what  mortal 

would  change ; 
YoQ*re  the  source  of  my  hopes,  the  spring 

of  ray  joy, 
A  fountain  of  bliss  that  never  can  cloy. 

AHL'-By  Mr  Handel. 

Gaylove  and  Ardella  together. 

How  transporting  is  the  pleasure. 
When  two  hearts  like  our's  unite  ! 

When  our  fondness  knows  no  measure, 
And  no  bounds  our  dear  delight. ' 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Muckworm  and  Cohbrusu. 

Muck,  Well,  1  forgive  you :  This  last  action 
las  made  amends  for  all.  I  find  a  chamber- 
oaid  is  prime  minister  in  matrimonial  aflkii's 
And  you  say,  they  are  quite  loving  ? 

Comb.  Fond,  fund,  sir,  as  two  turtles !  But  I 
»eg  you  would  not  disturb  them. 

Muck.  By  no  means ;  let  them  have  their  love 
mt,  pretty  fools !  I  shall  be  glad,  however,  to 
ee  some  of  their  little  fondnesses :  But  tell  me 
eriously,  how  do  you  like  the  'squire  ? 

Ccmb.  Oh  !  of  all  things,  sir ;  and  so  does  my 
nistress,  I  assure  you. 

Muck.  How  that  scoundrel  Gaylove  will  be 
lisappointcd. 

Comb.  He'll  be  ready  to  hang  himself — about 
ler  neck.  [Aside. 

Muck.  They'll  make  ballads  upon  him. 

Comb.  I  have  made  one  already,  and  will  sing 
t  if  you  please. 

Muck.  With  all  my  heart. 

AIR. — A  beggar  got  a  beadle. 

There  was  a  certain  usurer, 

He  had  a  pretty  niece,  , 

Was  courted  by  a  barrister, 

Who  was  her  doating  piece. 
Her  uncle,  to  prevent  the  same, 

Did  all  that  in  him  lay ; 
For  which  he's  very  much  to  blame^ 

As  all  good  people  say. 

A  country  'squire  was  to  wed 
This  fair  and  dainty  dame } 


But  such  contraries  in  a  bed, 
Would  be  a  monstrous  shame  : 

To  see  a  lady  bright  and  gay. 
Of  fortune,  and  of  charms. 

So  shamefully  be  thrown  away. 
Into  a  looby's  arms. 

The  lovers,  thus  distracted, 

It  set  them  on  a  plot ; 
Which  lately  has  been  acted. 

And Shall  I  tell  you  what? 

The  gentleman  disguised  himself 

Like  to  the  country  'squire, 
Deceived  the  old  mischievous  elf. 

And  got  his  heart's  desire. 

Muck.  I  don't  like  this  song. 
Comb.  Then  you  don't  like  truth,  sir. 
Muck.  What !  d'ye  mean  to  affront  me  f 
Comb.  Would  you  have  me  tell  a  he,  sir? 
Muck.  Get  out  of  my  house,  you  baggage  f 
Comb.  I  only  stay  to  take  my  mistress  with 
me ;  and  see,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Gaylove  and  Arbella. 

Muck.  So,  sir;  yon  have  deceived  me:  but 
I'll  provide  you  a  wedding-suit;  a  fine  long  Chan- 
cery suit,  before  ever  you  touch  a  penny  of  her 
fortune. 

Gay.  Sir,  if  you  dare  embezzle  a  farthing,  111 
provide  you  with  a  more  lasting  garment ;  a  cu- 
rious stone  doublet :  You  have  met  with  your 
match,  sir ;  I  have  studied  the  law,  ay,  and  prac- 
tised it  too. 

Muck.  The  devil  take  you  and  the  law  toge- 
ther ! 

Enter  Sapskull,  Slango,  and  Blunder. 

Hey-day  !  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  have  we 
got  here  ? 

Gay.  Only  squire  Sapskull,  his  bride,  and  boo- 
bily  man. 

Slang.  Come,  my  dear !  hold  up  your  head 
like  a  man,  and  let  them  see  what  an  el^ant 
husband  I  have  got. 

Blun.  Ay;  and  let  them  see  what  a  dainty 
wife  ray  master  has  gotten. 

Sap.  Here's  a  power  of  fine  folk,  sweet  honey 
wife  !  pray,  who  may  ihcy  be  ? 

Slang.  This,  sir,  is  sir  renurious  Muckworm. 

Sap.  No,  honey  !  I  fear  you  are  mistaken. 
Sir  Penurious  is  another  guise  sort  of  a  man; 
an  I  mistake  not,  he's  more  liker  yon  same  gen« 
tleman. 

Blun.  Ay,  so  he  is,  master. 

Slang.  That  same  gentleman  was  sir  Penu- 
rious Muckworm  some  time  ago,  but  now  he'9 
changed  to  George  Gaylove,  esquire. 

Gay.  At  your  service,  sir. 

Snp.  And  who's  yon  fine  lady  ? 

Gay,  My  wife,  sir,  and  that  worthy  kaight's 
niece. 
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Sap,  Your  wife,  and  that  worthy  knight's  niece  ? 
why,  who  a  murrain  have  1  gotten,  then  ? 

Cray.  My  man,  Slango ;  and  I  wish  you  much 

joy- 

Sap,  Your  man  Slango  !  what,  have  I  mamed 
a  man,  then  ? 

Slango,  If  you  don't  like  me,  my  dear,  well 
be  divorced  this  minute. 

Sap,  My  dear  f  a  murrain  take  such  dears ! 
Where's  my  writings  ?  I'll  ha'  you  all  hanged  for 
cheats ! 

Gay,  Yon  had  better  hang  yourself  for  a  fool. 
Cro  home,  child,  go  home,  and  learn  more  wit. 
There's  your  deed  of  a  settlement ;  but^  as  for  the 
writines,  they  happen  to  be  mine,  and  kept  frau- 
dulenuy  from  me  by  your  father,  to  whom  they 
were  mortgaged  by  mv  late  brother.  The  estate 
has  been  dear  these  three  years.  Send  your  fa- 
ther to  me,  and  I'll  talk  to  him.  This  is  tit  for 
tat,  young  gentleman !  Your  father  wanted  to 
get  my  estate  from  me^  and  I  have  got  the  wife 
he  intended  for  you.    All's  fair,  sir. 

Muck,  I  say  all's  foul,  and  a  damned  cheat ! 
and  so  I'll  make  it  appear.  [Exit  in  a  rage. 

Gay,  Do  your  worst,  sir;  you  can't  unmarry 
us. 

AIR.— Sf/  by  the  quthor. 

Afj       Now  fortune  is  past  its  severest. 
My  passion,  of  mortal's  sinoerest, 
Kino  Heaven  has  repaid  in  my  dearest; 
What  gifts  can  it  greater  bestow  ? 
Gay,    True  love  shall,  tlu-ough  des^ny,  guide  us. 
Still  constant,  whatever  betide  us, 
There'«  nothing  but  death  shall  divide  us, 
So  faithful  a  fondness  we'll  show. 

jpoth.    By  Cupid  and  Hymen  united, 
By  danger  no  longer  afirighted. 
We'll  live  in  each  other  delighted. 
The  greatest  of  blessings  below. 


Sap,  What  mun  I  do  ?  I  mun  ne'er  see  fmtbei^s 
face  again. 

Gay,  Never  fear,  squire ;  111  set  all  to  rights; 
though  your  fiither^s  my  enemy,  I'm  not  yours : 
My  house  shall  be  your  home,  till  I  have  recon« 
ciled  you  to  your  father ;  and,  for  the  honour  of 
Yorkshire,  I'll  see  you  shan't  be  abused  here. 

Sap,  Say  ve  so,  sir  ?  then  I  wish  you  much  joy 
with  all  my  beart ! 

Blunr  Av,  and  so  does  Blunder,  too. 

Sap,  Well,  sin  I  see  yon  be  so  happy  in  a  wife, 
I'll  not  be  long  without  one,  I  assure  you. 

Gay.  You  can't  be  happier  than  I  wish  you. 

AlKi^Set  by  the  author, 

CBORUS.' 

Gay,    Come  learn  by  this,  ye  bacfaelon^ 
Who  lead  unsettled  lives. 
When  once  ye  come  to  serious  though^ 
There's  nothing  like  good  wives. 

Ar.      Come  learn  by  this,  ye  maidens  fair. 
Say  I  advise  you  well, 
Ypu're  better  in  a  husband's  arms, 
Than  leading  apes  in  helL 

&9>«     A  batchelor's  a  cormorant 
A  batchelor's  a  dronet 
He  eats  and  drinks  at  all  men's  coat. 
But  seldom  at  his  own. 

Ccmb,  Old  maids  and  fusty  batchelors. 
At  marriage  rail  and  lower. 
So  when  the  fox  could'n't  reach  the  grapes^ 
He  cried,  they  all  were  soar. 


Omnes,  Old  maids,  6cc, 


[Exeunt  omnts. 
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KING  AND  THE  MILLER  OF  MANSFIELD. 
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MEN. 

The  Kinh. 

T'he  Miller. 

Richard,  the  Miller^i  ftm,  attacked  to  Peggy. 

Lord  Lur  swell,  a  courtier,  • 

Caurtien  and  Keepers  qfiheforext. 


WOMEN. 

Peggy,  seduced  by  Lord  Lurewbll. 
Margery,  the  Miller's  wife. 
Kate,  the  Miller*s  daughter. 


Seene^herwood  Forest. 


ACT    L 


SCENE  LSherwood  Forest. 


Enter  several  Courtiers^  as  lost. 

ist  Caur.  *Tis  horrid  d«rk  !  and  this  wood,  I 
believe,  has  neither  end  nor  side. 

4ith  Cour.  You  mean  to  get  out  at,  for  we  have 
found  one  in,  you  see. 

^d  Cour,  I  wish  our  good  king  Harry  had  kept 
nearer  home  to  hunt ;  in  my  mind,  the  pretty 
tame  deer  in  London  make  much  better  sport 
than  the  wild  ones  in  Sherwood  forest. 

Sd  Cour.  I  can't  tell  which  way  his  majesty 
went,  nor  whither  any  body  is  witli  him  or  not ; 
but  let  us  keep  togetKer,  pray. 

4th  Cour.  Ay,  ay,  like  true  courtiers,  take  care 
of  ourselves,  whatever  becomes  of  our  master. 

id  Cour,  Well,  it's  a  terrible  thing  to  be  tost 
in  the  dark. 

4th  Cour,  It  is.  And  vet  it*s  so  common  a 
case,  that  one  would  not  tiiink  it  should  be  at  all 
so.  Why  we  are  all  of  us  lost  in  the  dark  every 
day  of  our  lives.  Knaves  keep  us  in  the  dark  h^ 
their  cuDnin^  and  foob  by  their  ijgnorance.    Di- 


vines lose  us  in  dark  m^rsteries ;  lawyers  in  da^ 
cases;  and  statesmen  in  dark  intrigues.  Nay» 
the  light  of  reason,  which  we  so  mi^  boast  of, 
what  is  it  but  a  dark  lanthom,  which  just  serves 
to  prevent  us  from  running  our  nose  aniost  % 
post,  perhaps ;  but  is  no  more  able  to  lead  us  out 
of  the  dark  mists  of  error  and  ignorance,  in  whiok 
we  are  lost,  than  an  igms  fmtuus  would  be  to 
conduct  us  out  of  this  wood. 

lit  Cour.  Bat,  my  lord,  this  is  no  time  (6t 
preaching,  methinks.  And,  for  all  your  morals, 
day-light  would  be  much  preferable  to  this  darkh 
ness,  I  believe.     *' 

Sd  Cour.  Indeed  would  it  But  come,  let  «i 
go  on ;  we  shall  6nd  sqib^  bouSe  or  other  by  and 
by. 

4tk  Omr.  Come  along.  [JEmrrC. 

Enter  the  Kirg. 

King.  No,  no;  tins  can  h0  no  public  rottd, 
that's  certain :  I  am  lost,  quite  lost  indeed.  Of 
what  advantage  is  it  now  to  be  a  king  ?  Night 
shews  me  no  respect :  I  caonQt  see  better,  nor 
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walk  so  well  as  another  man.  What  is  a  king  ? 
Is  he  not  wiser  than  another  man  ?  Not  without 
his  counsellors,  I  plainly  find.  Is  he  not  more 
powerful  ?  I  oft  have  been  told  so,  indeed ;  but 
what  now  can  my  power  command  ?  Is  he  not, 
greater,  and  more  magni6cent  ?  When  seated  on 
his  thrgne,  and  surrounded  with  noblcf  and  flat- 
terers, perhaps  he  may  think  so ;  but  when  lost 
in  a  wood,  alas !  what  is  he  but  a  common  man  ? 
His  wisdom  knows  not  which  is  north,  and  which 
is  south ;  his  power  a  beggar*s  dog  weuld  bark 
at ;  and  his  greatness  the  beggar  would  not  bow 
to.  And  yet,  how  oft  are  we  puflfed  up  with  these 
false  attributes  ?  Well^  in  losing  the  monarch,  I 
have  found  the  man. 

[^The  report  of  a  gun  it  heard. 
Hark  !  some  villain  sure  is  near  !  What  were  it 
best  to  do  ?  Will  my  majesty  protect  me  ?  No. 
Throw  majesty  aside^  then,  and  let  manhood  do 
it. 

Enter  the  Miller. 

Mil.  I  believe,  I  hear  the  rogue.  Who's 
there? 

King.  No  rogue,  I  assure  you. 

Mil.  Little  better,  friend,  I  believe.  Who 
fired  that  gun  } 

King.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Mil.  You  lie,  I  believe. 

King.  Lie !  lie !  bow  strange  it  seems  to  me, 
to  be  talked  to  in  this  style,  [iliic/e.]  Upon  my 
word,  I  don't. 

Mil.  Come,  come,  sirrah,  confess;  you  hare 
shot  one  of  the  king's  deer,  have  not  you  ? 

King.  No,  indeed  ;  I  owe  the  king  more  re- 
spect. I  heard  a  gun  go  off,  indeed,  and  was  af- 
fraid  some  robl>ers  might  have  been  near. 

Mil.  I'm  not  bound  to  believe  this,  friend.* 
Pray  who  are  you  ?  what's  your  name  ? 

King,  Name ! 

Mil,  Name !  yes,  name.  Why  you  have  a 
name,  have  not  you  ?  Where  do  you  come  from? 
What  is  your  business  here  ? 

King.  These  are  questions  I  have  not  been  used 
to,  honest  man. 

Mil.  May  be  so ;  but  they  are  questions  no 
honest  man  would  be  afraid  to  answer,  I  think. 
So,  if  you  can  give  me  no  better  account  of  your- 
self, I  (shall  make  bold  to  take  you  along  with  me, 
if  you  please. 

King.  With  voo !  what  authority  have  you 
to— 

MU.  The  king's  aothority,  if  I  must  give  you 
an  account,  sir.  I  am  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of 
Mansfield,  one  of  his  majesty's  keepers  in  this 
forest  of  Sherwood ;  and  I  will  let  no  suspected 
fellow  pass  this  way,  that  cannot  give  a  better 
account  of  himself  than  you  have  done,  I  pro- 
mise you. 

King,  I  must  submit  to  my  own  authority. 


t  Aside.]  Very  well,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  bear  the 
;iiig  has  so  good  an  officer;  and  since  I  find  yoa 
have  his  authority,  I  will  give  yoa  a  better  ac- 
count of  myself,  if  yoa  will  do  me  the  favour  to 
hear  it 

Alii,  It's  more  than  yoa  deserve,  I  believe; 
bur,  let's  hear  what  you  can  say  for  yourself. 

King.  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  you ;  and,  perhaps,  should  be  as 
unwilling  to  see  any  wrong  done  him.  I  came 
down  with  him  to  hunt  in  this  forest,  and,  the 
chase  leading  us  to-day  a  great  way  from  home, 
I  am  benighted  in  this  wood,  and  have  lost  my 
way. 

Mil.  This  does  not  sound  well ;  if  you  have 
been  a-huitting,  pray,  where  is  your  horse  ? 

Kin^.  I  have  tired  my  horse,  so  that  he  lay 
down  under  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

ASH.  If  I  tlioughc  1  might  believe  this  now. — 

Kiffg.  I  am  not  used  to  lie,  honest  man. 

AJil.  What !  do  you  live  at  court,  and  not  lie? 
that'«4  a  likely  story,  indeed  ! 

King.  Be  that  as  it  tviil,  I  speak  truth  now,  I 
assurt-  you ;  and,  to  connnce  you  of  it,  if  you 
will  attend  me  to  NOtringham,  if  I  am  near  it,  or 
give  me  a  night's  loiiiiiiig  in  your  own  house,  here 
is  soiiM?thing  to  p^y  you  for  your  trouble,  wad  if 
that  is  not  buiUcient,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  the 
morning  to  your  utmost  desire. 

Aiil.  Ay,  now,  I  am  convinced,  you  are  a  cour- 
tier; here  is  a  little  bribe  for  to-day,  and  a  large 
promise   tor  to-morrow,  both  in  a  breath  :  here^ 

take  it  again,  and  take  this  lilong  with  it, 

John  Cockle  is  no  courtier;  he  can  do  what  he 
ought  without  a  bribe . 

Kinf;.  Thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  man,  I 
must  own,  and  I  should  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be 
farther  acquainted  with  thee. 

Mil.  Thee  !  and  thou !  prithee  don't  thee  and 
tlion  me :  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  youi^ 
sell  at  least. 

King.  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Alif.  N  ay,  I  am  liot  angry,  friend ;  only,  I 
don't  love  to  be  too  familiar  with  any  body,*  be- 
fore I  know  whether  they  deserve  it  or  not. 

Kijifi.  You  arc  in  the  right.  But  what  am  I 
to  do? 

Alii.  You  may  do  what  you  please.  You  arc 
twelve  miles  from  Notthigham,  and  all  the  way 
through  tliis  thick  wood;  but,  if  you  are  resolved 
upon  going  thither  to-night,  I  will  put  yon  in 
the  road,  and  direct  you,  the  best  I  can  ;  or,  if 
you  will  accept  of  such  poor  entertainment  as 
a  miller  can  give,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay 
all  night,  and,  in  the  morning,  I  will  go  with  you 
myself. 

King.  And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night? 

Mil.  I  would  not  go  with  you  to-night,  if  yoa 
were  the  king. 

King.  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  I  think. 

\Ejuunt. 
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SC£N£  U.'^Changes  to  the  town  of  Mansfield. 

Dick  ahne. 

Well,  dear  Mansfield^  I  am  glad  to  see  thy  face 
again.  But  my  heart  aches,  methinks,  for  fear 
this  should  be  only  a  trick  of  tlieirs,  to  get  me 
into  their  power.  Yet,  the  letter  seems  to  be 
wrote  with  an  air  of  sincerity,  I  confess ;  and 
the  girl  was  never  used  to  lie,  till  she  kept  a 
lord's  company.  Let  me  see,  111  read  it  once 
more. 

*  Dear  Richard — I  am  at  last  (though  much  too 
'  late  for  me)  convinced  of  the  injury  done  to  us 
'  both,  by  that  base  roan,  who  made  me  think 
'  you  false.    He  contrived  these  letters,  which  I 

*  send  you,  to  make  me  think  you  just  upon  tlie 

*  pnUnt  of  being  married  to  another,  a  thought  I 
'  could  not  bear  with  patience ;  so,  aiming  at  re- 
'  venge  on  you,  consented  to  my  own  undoing. 
'  Bot,  for  your  own  sake,  I  beg  you  to  retuni 
'  hither,  for  I  hare  some  hopes  of  being  able  to 

*  do  you  justice,  which  is  the  only  comfort  of 

*  your  most  distressed^  but  ever  affectionate, 

*  Peggy.' 

There  can  be  no  cheat  in  this,  sure  !  The  letters 
she  has  sent,  are,  I  think,  a  proofof  her  sincerity. 
Well,  I  will  go  to  her,  however :  I  cannot  think 
she  will  again  betray  me.  If  she  has.  as  much 
tenderness  left  for  me,  as,  in  ^pite  of  her  ill 
usage,  I  still  feel  for  her,  I'm  sure  she  won't. 
Let  me  see !  I  am  not  far  from  the  house,  I  be- 
lieve. [Ejnt. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  a  room. 

Enter  Peggy  and  Piicebe. 

Thahe,  Pray,  madam,  make  yourself  easy. 

Pfg.  Ah,  Phnpbe !  she  that  has  lost  her  virtue, 
has,  with  it,  lost  her  ease,  and  all  her  happiness. 
Believing,  cheated  fofil !  to  think  him  false. 

Phabe.  Be  patient,  madam ;  I  hope,  you  will 
shortly  be  revenE;ed  on  that  deceitful  lord. 

JPfg.  I  hope  I  shall,  for  tliat  were  just  re- 
venge !  But,  will  revenge  make  me  happy  ?  Will 
it  excuse  my  falsehood  ?  Will  it  restore  me  to 
the  heart  of  my  much  injured  love  ?  Ah,  no ! 
That  bloomini!  innocence  he  used  to  praise,  and 
call  the  greatest  beauty  of  our  sex,  is  «ioue  I  i 
have  no  charm  left,  that  might  renew  that  flame, 
I  took  such  pains  to  quench. 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 
See  who's  there.  O  heavens!  'tis- he!  Alas! 
that  ever  I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  tlie  man  I 
love! 

Enter  RrcHARo,  who  stands  looking  on  her  ai 
a  distance,  site  weeping. 

Dick,  Well,  Peggy  (but  I  suppose  you're  ma- 


dam now,  in  that  fine  dress),  you  see,  you  have 
brought  me  back ;  is  it  to  triumph  in  your  false- 
hood.^ or,  am  I  to  receive  the. slighted  leavings 
of  your  fine  lord  ? 

reg.  O  Richard  !  after  the  injury  I  have  done 
you,  I  cannot  look  on  you  without  confusion : 
But  do  not  think  so  hardly  of  me  :  I  stayed  not 
to  be  slighted  by  liim ;  &r,  the  moment  I  dis- 
covered his  vile  plot  on  you,  I  fled  his  sight;  nor 
could  he  ever  prevail  to  see  me  since. 

Dick.  Ah,  Peggy  I  you  were  too  hasty  in  believ- 
ing; and  much  I  fear,  tlie  vengeance  aimed  at  me, 
had  other  charms  to  recommend  it  to  you ;  such 
bravery  as  that  [Pointing  to  her  clothes^  I  had 
not  to  bestow;  but,  if  a  tender,  honest  heart 
could  please,  you  had  it  all ;  and,  if  I  wished  for 
more,  'twas  for  your  sake. 

Peg.  O  Richard !  when  you  consider  the  wick- 
ed sti'atagem  he  contrived,  to  make  me  think 
you  base  and  deceitful,  I  hope  you  will,  at, 
least,  pity  my  folly,  and,  in  some  measure,  ex- 
cuse my  falsehood ;  that  you  will  forgive  me,  I 
dare  not  hope. 

Dick.  To  be  forced  to  fly  from  my  friends  and 
country,  for  a  crime  that  I  was  innocent  of,  is  an 
injury  that  I  cannot  easily  forgive,  to  be  sure : 
But,  if  you  are  less  guilty  of  it  than  I  thought,  I 
shall  be  very  gh\d ;  and,  if  your  design  be  really, 
as  you  say,  to  clear  me,  and  to  expose  the  base- 
ness of  him  that  betrayed  and  ruined  you,  I  will 
join  with  you,  with  all  my  heart.  But  how  do  you 
propose  to  do  this? 

Peg.  The  kiug  is  now  in  this  forest  a-hunting, 
and  our  young  lord  is  every  day  with  him:  Now, 
I  think,  if  we  could  take  some  opportunity  of 
throwing  ourselves  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of.  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers, it  might,  perhaps,  have  some  effect  upon 
him. 

Dick.  If  we  were  suffered  to  make  him  sensi- 
ble of  it,  perhaps  it  might;  but  the  complaints 
o\  such  little  folks  as  we,  seldom  reach  the  ears 
of  majesty. 

Peg,  We  can  but  try, 

Dick.  Well,  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  my  fa- 
ther's, and  stay  there,  till  such  an  opportunity 
happens,  I  shall  believe  you  in  earnest,  and  will 
join  with  you  in  your  design. 

Peg.  I  will  d«j  any  thing  to  convince  you  of 
mv  sincerity,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  tho 
injuries  which  have  been  done  you. 

Dick.  Will  you  go  now  ? 

P£g.  I'll  be  with  you  in  less  tlian  an  hour. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  TV. --Changes  to  the  mill. 

Margery  and  Kate  knitting. 

Kate.  O  dear !  I  would  not  see  a  spirit  for  alt 
the  world  !  but  I  love  dearly  to  hear  stories  of. 
tlicin.     Well,  and  what  tlicn  ? 
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Mair.  And  so  at  last,  in  a  dismal  hollow  tone, 
h  cried 

\^A  knocking  at  the  door  /ngki$  them 
both ;  they  scream  out,  and  throw  down 
their  knitting. 

Mar.  and  Kate.  Lord  bless  ns !  What's  chat } 

Kate.  O  dear  mother !  it's  some  judgment  np- 
nSy  r  am  afraid !  They  say,  talk  of  the  devil,  and 
hell  appear. 

Mar.  Kate,  go  and  see  who's  at  the  door. 

Kate,  I  durst  not  co,  mother !  do  you  go. 

Mar,  Come,  let's  both  go ! 

Kate.  Now,  don't  speak  as  if  yon  was  afraid  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  won%  if  I  can  help  it.  Who's 
tfiere? 

Dick,  hnthout"]  What !  won't  yon  let  me  in  ? 

Kate.  O  gemini !  it's  like  our  Dick,  I  think  : 
He's  certaiiuy  dead !  and  it's  his  spirit 

Mar.  Heaf'n  forbid !  I  think  in  my  heart,  it's 
jjpe  himself.    Open  the  door,  Kate. 

Kate.  Nay!  do  yon. 

Mar,  Come,  we'll  both  open  it. 

[They  open  the  door. 

Enter  Dick. 

IHck.  Dear  mother!  how  do  you  do?  I  thought 
you  would  not  have  let  me  in  ! 

Mar.  Dear  child  !  Fm  overjoyed  to  see  thee ; 
but  I  was  so  frighted,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
do. 

Kate.  Dear  brother,  I  am  dad  to  see  you ! 
how  have  you  done  this  long  while  ? 

Dick,  Very  well,  Kate.  But  where's  my  fa- 
ther? 

Mar.  He  heard  a  gun  go  oS,  just  now,  and 
he's  gone  to  see  who  'tis. 

Dick.  What,  they  love  venison  at  Mansfield 
as  well  as  ever,  I  suppose  ? 

Kate.  Av ;  and  tnev  will  have  it,  too. 

Mt7.[¥ri^Aott^]— Itoa!  Madge!  Kate!  bring 
a  light  here ! 

Mar.  Yonder  he  is. 

Kate.  Has  he  catched  the  rogue,  I  wonder  ? 

Enter  the  Kivo  and  the  Miller. 

JIfar.  Who  have  you  cot  ? 

Mil.  I  have  brought  thee  a  stranger,  Madge ; 
thou  must  give  him  a  supper,  and  a  lodging,  if 
thou  can'st. 

Mar.  You  have  got  a  better  stranger  of  your 
own,  I  can  tell  you :  Dick's  come. 

Mil.  Dick !  Where  is  he?  Why,  Dick !  How 
is't,  my  lad  ? 

Dick.  Very  well,  I  thank  you,  father. 

King.  A  little  more,  and  you  had  pushed  me 
down. 

Mil.  Faith,  sir,  you  roust  excuse  me ;  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  ray  lioy.  He  has  been  at  Lon- 
don, and  I  have  not  seen  him  these  four  years. 

King.  Well;  I  shall  once  in  my  life  have  the 


happiness  of  being  treated  as  a  oommon  man; 
and  of  seeing  human  nature  without  disguise. 

[Aside, 

MU.  What  hat  brought  thee  home  lo  unei- 
pected? 

Dick,  You  will  know  that  presently. 

Mil  Of  that,  by-and-by,  then.  We  have  got 
the  king  down  in  the  forest  a  hunting,  this  sea- 
son ;  aiid  this  honest  gentleman,  who  came  down 
with  his  majesty  from  London,  has  been  with 
them  to-day,  it  seems,  and  has  lost  his  way.— 
Come,  Maclge,  see  what  thou  can'st  eet  for  sap> 
per.  Kill  a  couple  of  the  b^t  fowls :  and  go 
you,  Kate,  and  draw  a  pitcher  of  ale.  We  are 
famoos,  sir,  at  Mansfield,  for  good  ale ;  and  for 
honest  fellows,  that  know  how  to  drink  it. 

King.  Good  ale  will  be  acceptable  at  present, 
for  I  am  very  dry.  .  But,  pray,  how  came  your 
son  to  leave  you,  and  go  to  London? 

Mil  Why,  that's  a  story  which  Dick,  per- 
hara,  won't  uke  to  have  told. 

King.  Then  I  don't  desire  to  hear  it. 

Enter  Kate,  with  an  earthen  pitcher  ef  aU, 

and  a  horn. 

Mil  So ;  now,  do  you  go  help  your  mother.— 
Sir,  my  hearty  service  to  yon. 

King.  Tlmnk  ye,  sir.  This  plain  sincerity  and 
freedom,  is  a  happiness  nnknown  to  kings. 

[Aside. 

MiL  Come,  ur. 

King.  Richard,  my  service  to  yon. 

Dick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mil.  Well,  Dick,  and  how  dost  thon  like  Lon- 
don ?  Come,  tell  us  what  thou  hast  seen. 

Dick.  Seen !  I  have  seen  the  land  of  pro- 
mise. 

Mil.  The  land  of  promise !  What  dost  thoo 
mean? 

Dick.  The  court,  father. 

Mil.  Thou  wilt  never  leave  joking. 

Dick.  To  be  serious,  then,  I  have  seen  the  di»- 
appointment  of  my  hopes  and  expectations ;  and 
that's  more  than  one  would  wish  to  see. 

MiL  What !  Would  the  great  man,  thou  wast 
recommended  to,  do  nothing  at  all  for  thee  at 
last? 

Dick.  Why,  yes;  he  would  promise  me  to  the 
last. 

Mil.  Zoons !  Do  the  courtiers  think  their  de- 
pendents can  eat  promises  ? 

Dick.  No,  no ;  they  never  trouble  their  heads 
to  think  whether  we  eat  at  all  or  not.  I  have 
now  dangled  after  his  lordship  several  years,  tan- 
talized with  hopes  and  expectations ;  this  year 
promised  one  place,  the  next  another,  and  the 
third,  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  a  disap- 
pointment. One  falls,  and  it  was  promised  be- 
fore; another,  and  I  am  just  half  an  hour  too 
late ;  a  third,  and  it  stops  the  mouth  of  a  credi- 
tor;  a  fourth,  and  it  pays  the  hire  of  a  flatterer; 
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a  fifth,  and  it  bribes  a  vote :  and,  the  sixth,  I  ana 
frromised  still.  But  having  thus  slept  away  some 
years,  I  awoke  from  my  dream  :  my  lord,  I  founds 
was  so  far  from  having  it  in  his  power  to  get  a 
|>lace  for  me,  that  he  had  been  all  this  whik* 
seeking  after  one  for  himself. 

MiL  Poor  Dick  !  And  b  plain  honesty,  then, 
a  reconraiendatioa  to  no  place  at  court  ? 

Dick,  It  may  recommend  you  to  be  a  foot- 
man, perhaps,  but  nothing  further;  nothing,  fur- 
ther, mdeed.  If  you  look  hiuher,  yuu  mast  fur- 
nish yourself  with  other  qoaliticatious :  you  musi 
learn  to  say  ay,  or  bo  ;  to  run,  or  staud  ;  to 
fetch,  or  carry,  or  leap  over  a  stick,  at  the  word 
of  command.  You  must  be  master  of  the  nrtd 
of  flattery,  insinuation,  dissimulation,  applicatioti, 
wod — [Pointing  to  his  palm.] — right  application, 
too,  if  you  hope  to  succeed. 

King.  You  don*t  consider  I  am  a  courtier,  me- 
ihinks. 

Dick,  Not  I,  indeed ;  'tis  no  concern  of  mine 
what  you  are.  If,  in  general,  my  character  of 
the  court  is  true,  'tis  not  my  fault  if  it's  disagree- 
able to  your  worship.  There  are  particular  ex- 
ecutions, i  own,  and  1  hope  you  may  be  one 

King,  Nay,  I  don't  want  to  be  flattered ;  so 
let  that  pass.  Here's  better  success  to  you  thi' 
next  time  you  come  to  London'! 

Dick,  I  thank  ye ;  but  I  don't  design  to  see  it 
again  in  haste. 

Mil.  No,  no,  Dick ;  instead  of  depending  up- 
on lords'  promises,  depend  upon  the  labour  of 
thine  own  hands ;  expect  nothing;  but  what  thou 
can'st  earn,  and  then  thou  wilt  not  be  disappoint- 


ed.   But  come,  I  want  a  description  of  London ; 
thou  hast  told  us  nothing  thou  hast  seen  yeL 

Dick,  O  !  Tis  a  fine  place  !  I  have  seen  large 
houses  with  small  hospitality ;  great  men  do  lit- 
tle actions ;  and  fine  ladies  do  nothing  at  all.  I 
have  seen  the  honest  lawyers  of  Westminster- 
iiall,  and  the  virtuous  inhabitants  of  Change- Al- 
ley; the  politic  madmen  of  cotfee-houaes,  and 
the  wise  statesmen  of  Bedlam.  I  have  seen  mer- 
ry tragedies,  and  sad  comedies ;  devotion  at  an 
opera,  and  mirth  at  a  sermon ;  1  have  seen  flue 
ttlothes  at  St  James's,  and  long  bills  at  Ludgate* 
hill.  I  have  seen  poor  grandeur,  and  rich  pover- 
ty ;  high  honours,  and  low  flattery ;  great  pride, 
and  no  merit.  In  short,  I  have  seen  a  fool  with 
-<i  title,  a  knave  with  a  pension,  and  an  honest  maa 
with  a  thread-bare  coat  Pray,  how  do  you  like 
London  ? 

Mil,  And  is  this  the  best  description  thou 
can'st  give  of  it  ? 

Dick,  Yes. 

King.  VVhy,  Richard,  you  are  a  satirist,  I 
6nd. 

Dick.  I  love  to  speak  truth,  sir ;  if  that  hap- 
pens to  be  satire,  I  can't  help  it. 

Mil,  Well !  If  this  is  London,  give  me  mf 
country  cottage ;  which,  though  it  is  not  a  great 
house,  nor  a  fine  house,  is  my  own  house ;  and  I 
can  shew  a  receipt  for  the  building  on*t.  Bat 
Dime,  sir,  our  supper,  I  believe,  is  ready  for  us 
by  this  time;  and  to  sach  as  I  have,  you're  wel- 
come as  a  prince. 

King,  I  thank  you.  [Exeunt 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I.— Changes  to  the  wood. 
Enter  several  keepers, 

\st  Keep,  Tbb  report  of  a  gun  was  somewhere 
^is  way,  I'm  sure. 

Sd  Keep.  Yes ;  but  I  can  never  believe  that 
any  body  would  come  a  deer-stealing  so  dark  a 
pight  as  this. 

Sd  Keep.  Where  did  the  deer  harbour  to-day  ? 

4th  Keep,  There  was  a  herd  lay  upon  Hamil- 
ton-hill; aiiotlier,  just  by  Robin  Hood's  chair; 
aod  a  third  here,  in  Mansfield  wood. 

1st  Keep,  Ay  ;  those  they  have  been  amongst ! 

^  Keep,  But  we  shall  never  be  able  to  And 
them  to-night,  'tis  so  dark. 

^d  Keep.  No,  bo  ;  let's  go  back  again. 

If/  Keep.  Zoons !  You're  afraid  of  a  broken 
head,  I  suppose,  if  we  should  find  tliem ;  and  so 
^ad  rather  slink  back  again.  Hark !  stand  cfese ; 
I  hear  them  coming  this  way. 

Enter  the  Courtiers, 
tst  Caur.  Did  not  you  hear  somebody  just 
Vol.  III. 


now  ?  Faith,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  we  shall  meet 
with  some  misfortune  to- night. 

%d  Ccmr.  Why,  if  any  body  should  take  what 
we  have  gut,  we  have  made  a  fine  business  of  k. 

Sd  Cour.  Let  them  take  it,  if  they  will ;  I  aai 
so  tired,  I  shall  make  but  small  resistance. 

[The  keepers  rush  upon  them. 

S(/  Keep.  Ay ;  rogues,  rascals,  and  villains ! 
You  have  got  it,  have  you  ? 

2(f  Cour.  Indeed  weVe  got  but  very  little :  but 
what  we  have,  you're  welcome  to^  if  you  will  but 
use  us  civilly. 

Ist  Keep.  O  yes !  very  civilly^  you  deserve  to 
be  used  civilly,  to  be  sure. 

4M  Cour.  Why,  what  have  we  done  that  we 
may  not  be  civilly  used  ? 

\si  Keep.  Come,  come,  don't  trifle;  surren- 
der! 

1st  Cour,  I  have  but  teee  half-crowns  about 
me. 

2d  Cour.  Here's  three  and  sixpence  for  yoa, 
gentlemen. 

d(/  Cour.  Here's  my  watch ;  1  liave  aoo  mooejf 
at  all. 
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4th  Cour.  Indeed  I  have  nothing  in  my  pocket 
but  H  snuff-box. 

4th  Keep.  What !  The  dogs  want  to  bribe  us, 
do  they?  No,  rascals;  you  shall  go  before  the 
justice  ro-morrow,  de|>end  on*t. 

4th  Cour.  Before  tlie  justice  !  what,  for  he- 
m'£,  robbed  ? 

1st  Keep.  For  being  robbed !  What  do  you 
mean  ?  W  ho  has  robbed  you  ? 

4th  Cour,  Why,  did  not  you  just  now  demand 
our  uif»ney,  gentlemen  ? 

2</  Keep.  O,  the  rascals !  They  will  swear  a 
robbery  against  us,  I  warrant ! 

4th  Cour.  A  robbery  !  Ay  ;  to  be  sure. 

1st  Keep.  No,  no ;  we  did  not  demand  your 
money ;  we  demanded  the  deer  you  have  killed. 

4th  Cour.  The  devil  take  the  deer,  I  say  !  he 
led  us  a  chase  of  six  hours,  and  got  away  from 
us  at  last 

1st  Keep.  Zoons !  Ye  dogs,  do  ye  think  to  ban- 
ter us  ?  I  tell  ye,  you  have  this  night  shot  one  of 
the  king's  deer ;  did  not  we  hear  the  gun  go  off? 
I)id  not  we  hear  you  say,  you  was  afraid  it 
should  be  taken  from  you  ? 

^d  Cour.  We  were  afraid  our  money  should  be 
tai;en  from  us. 

1st  Keep.  Come,  come,  no  more  shuffling :  I 
tell  ye,  youVc  all  rogues,  and  we'll  have  you  hang- 
ed, you  may  ^depend  on't.  Come,  let's  take  them 
to  old  Cockle's ;  we're  not  far  off;  we'll  keep 
them  there  all  night,  and  to-morrow  morning 
we'll  away  with  them  before  the  justice. 

4th  Cour,  A  very  pretty  adventure  ! 

[Eseunt. 

SCENE  IL—Changet  to  the  mill. 

King,  Miller,  Margery,  and  Dick,  at 

supper. 

Mil.  Come,  sir,  you  must  mend  a  bad  supper 
with  a  glass  of  good  ale ;  here's  king  Harry's 
health ! 

King.  With  all  my  heart.  Come,  Richard, 
here's  king  Harry's  health ;  I  hope  y*>u  are  cour- 
tier enough  to  pledjze  me,  arc  not  you  ? 

Dick.  Yes,  yes,  sir;  Til  drink  the  king's  health 
with  all  my  heart. 

Mar.  Come,  sir,  my  humble  service  to  you, 
and  much  good  may  do  ye  with  your  poor  sup- 
per :  I  wish  it  had  been  better. 

King.  You  need  make  no  apologies. 

Mar.  We  are  obliged  to  your  goodness  in  ex- 
cnsini;  our  rudeness. 

Mil.  Prithee,  Margery,  don't  trouble  the  gen- 
tleman with  compliments. 

Mar,  Lord,  husband,  if  one  had  no  more  man- 
ners than  you,  the  gentleman  would  take  us  all 
for  hogs. 

Mil.  Now,  I  think,  the  more  aimpliments  the 
less  manners. 

«  _ 

King,  I  think  so  too.    Compliments  in  dis- 


course, I  believe,  are  like  ceremonies  in  reli^on; 
the  one  has  destroyed  all  true  piety,  and  the 
other  all  sincerity  and  plain-dealing. 

Mil.  Then  a  tig  for  all  ceremony,  and  coro- 
pliincuts,  too :  give  us  thy  Irnnd ;  and  let  as 
drink  and  be  merry. 

King.  Right,  honest  miller ;  let  us  drink  and 
be  merry.  Come,  have  you  got  e'er  a  good 
sonj;  ? 

Mil.  Ah  !  my  singing  days  are  over ;  but  my 
man  Joe  has  got  an  excellent  one;  and  if  yoa 
have  a  mind  to  hear  it,  I'll  call  him  in. 

King.  With  all  ray  heart. 

Mil.  Joe ! 

Enter  Joe. 

Mil.  Come,  Joe !  drink,  boy ;  I  have  promised 
this,  gentleman  that  you  shall  sing  him  your  last 
new  stmg. 

Joe.  Well,  master,  if  you  have  promised  it  hin^ 
he  shall  have  it. 

SONG. 

IIow  happy  a  state  does  the  miller  possess  ! 

Who  would  be  no  greater,  nor  fears  to  be  less; 

On  his  mill  and  himself  he  depends  for  sup- 
port. 

Which  is  better  than  senilely  cringing  at 
court. 

What  though  he  all  dusty  and  whitened  does 

The  more  he's  bo-powdered,  the  more  like  a 

bcuu ; 
A  clown,  in  this  dress,  nmy  be  honester  far 
Than  a  courtier,  who  struts  in  his  garter  and 

star. 

Though  his  hands  are  so  daubed,  they're  not 

ifit  to  be  seen. 
The  hands  of  his  betters  are  not  very  clean ; 
A  palm  more  polite  may  as  dirtily  deal ; 
Gold,  in  handling,  will  stick  to  the  hugers  like 

meal. 

What  if,  when  a  pudding  for  dinner  he  lacks, 
He  cribs,  without  scniple,  from  other  men's 

sacks ; 
In  this  of  right  noble  examples  he  bra^. 
Who  borrow  as  freely  from  other  men's  bags* 

Or  should  he  endeavour  to  heap  an  estate. 
In  this  he  would  mimic  the  tools  of  the  state; 
Whose  aim  is  alone  their  own  cotTers  to  fill, . 
As  ail  his  concern's  to  bring  grist  to  bis  mill. 

He  eats  when  he's  hungry,  he  drinks  when  he's 

dry. 
And  down  when  he's  weary  contented  does  lie; 
Then  rises  up  chcarful  to  work  and  to  sing: 
If  so  happy  a  miller;  then  who'd  be  a  king? 
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Mil.  Tliere's  a  song  for  yoo  ! 
King,  He  should  t;o  sing  this  at  court,  I  think. 
Dick.  I  believe,  it  he's  wise,  he  will  chuse  to 
tUky  at  home  though. 

Enter  Pegoy. 

MiL  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  pray  ?  You 
have  a  ){ood  share  of  impudence,  or  you  uould 
be  ashaiued  to  set  your  foot  withio  my  house, 
roethiuks. 

Peg.  Asbamcd  I  am,  indeed;  but  do  not  call 
me  impudent.  [IVeept. 

Dick.  Dear  father,  suspend  your  anger  for  the 
present ;  that  she  is  here  now,  is  by  my  direc- 
tion, and  to  do  me  justice. 

Peg.  To  do  that,  is  all  that  is  now  in  my 
power;  for,  as.  to  myself,  I  am  ruined  past  re- 
demption ;  my  character,  my  virtue,  my  peace, 
are  gone :  I  am  abandoned  by  my  friends,  des- 
pised by  the  world,  and  exposed  to  misery  and 
want 

King.  Pray,  let  me  know  the  story  of  your  mis- 
fortdnes :  perhaps  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  do 
something  towaitls  redressing  them. 

Peg,  That  you  may  learn  from  him,  whom  I 
have  wronged ;  but  as  for  me,  shame  will  not  let 
me  speak,  or  bear  it  told. 

[Exit  Peggy. 

King,  She's  very  pretty. 

Dick.  O,  sir,  I  once  thought  her  an  angel ;  I 
loved  her  dearer  than  my  life,  and  did  believe 
her  passion  was  the  same  for  (no :  but  a  voung 
nobleman  of  this  neighbourhood  happening  to 
lee  her,  her  youth  and  blooming  beauty  present- 
ly struck  bis  fancy ;  a  thousand  artifices  were 
immediately  employed  to  debauch  and  ruin  her. 
But  all  his  arts  were  vain ;  not  even  the  promise 
of  making  her  his  wife,  could  prevail  upon  her : 
In  a  little  time  he  found  out  her  love  to  me,  and, 
imagining  this  to  be  th^  cause  of  her  refusal,  he, 
by  forged  letters,  and  feigned  stories,  contrived 
to  make  her  believe  I  was  upon  the  point  of  mar- 
riage with  another  woman.  Possessed  with  this 
opinion,  she,  in  a  rage,  writes  me  word,  never  to 
see  her  more ;  and,  in  revenge,  consented  to  her 
own  undoing.  Not  contented  with  this,  nor  easy 
while  I  was  so  near  her,  he  bribed  one  of  his 
cast-off  mistresses  to  swear  a  child  to  me,  which 
she  did  ;  this  was  the  occasion  gf  my  leaving  my 
friends,  and  flying  to  London. 

King.  And  how  docs  she  propose  to  do  you 
justice  ? 

Dick.  Why,  the  king  being  now  in  this  forest 
a  hunting,  we  design  to  take  some  opportunity 
of  throwing  ourselves  at  his  Majesty's  teet,  and 
complaining  of  the  injustice  done  us  by  this  no- 
ble villain. 

Mil.  Ah,  Dick  !  I  expect  but  little  redress 
from  such  an  application.  Things  of  this  nature 
are  so  comm<m  among  the  great,  that  I  am 
ifraid  it  will  only  be  made  a  jest  of. 


King.  Those,  that  can  make  a  jest  of  what 
ougiu  tu  be  shjckinii  to  humanity,  surely  deservQ 
not  the  name  of  great  or  noble  men. 

Dtck.  What  do  you  think  of  it,  sir?  If  you 
belong  to  the  court,  you,  perhaps,  may  know 
somcUiing  of  the  king's  temper. 

King.  Why,  if  I  can  judge  of  his  temper  at 
all,  I  think  he  would  not  suffer  the  greatest  no- 
bleman in  his  court  to  do  an  injustice  to  the 
meanest  subject  in  his  kingdom.  But,  pray,  who 
is  the  nobleman  that  is  capable  of  such  actions 
as  these  ? 

Dick.  Do  you  know  my  lord  Lurewell  ? 

King.  Yes. 

Dick.  That's  the  man. 

King.  Well,  I  would  have  you  put  your  design 
in  execution,  ^fis  my  opinion  the  king  would 
not  only  hear  your  complaint,  but  redress  your 
injuries. 

Mil,  I  wish  it  may  prove  so. 

Enter  the  Keeper s^  leading  in  the  courtiers, 

Ut  Keep.  Hola !  Cockle !  Where  are  ye  ? — 
Why,  man,  we  have  nabbed  a  pack  of  rogues 
here,  just  in  the  fact. 

King,  Ila,  ha,  ha  !  What,  turned  highwaymen, 
my  lords,  or  deer-stealers  ? 

Ut  Cour,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  your  majesty 
in  health  and  safety. 

2d  Cour,  We  have  run  through  a  ^reat  many 
perils  and  dangers  to-night :  but  the  ^oy  of  find- 
ing your  majesty  so  unexpectedly,  will  make  us 
forget  all  we  have  suffered. 

Dkk    \  ^^^^  •  "  ^**  ^®  ^*"^  • 

King.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  my  lords, 
I  confess ;  and  particularly  you,  my  lord  Lure- 
well. 

Lure.  Your  majesty  docs  me  honour. 

King.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  I  will  do  you  justice, 
too ;  your  honour  has  be^n  highly  wronged  by 
this  young  man. 

JLur«.  Wronged,  my  liege ! 

King,  I  hope  so,  my  lord ;  for  I  would  fain 
believe  you  can't  be  guilty  of  baseness  and 
treachery. 

Lure,  I  hope  your  majesty  will  never  find  me 
so.     What  dares  this  villain  say  ? 

Dick,  I  am  not  to  be  frighted,  my  lord.  I 
dare  speak  truth  at  any  time. 

Lure„  Whatever  stains  my  honour,  must  be 
false. 

King.  1  know  it  must,  my  lord ;  yet  has  tliis 
man,  not  knowing  who  1  was,  presumed  to  charge 
your  lordship,  not  only  with  great  injustice  to 
himself,  but  also  with  ruining  an  innocent  vir- 
gin, whom  he  loved,  and  who  was  to  have 
Ijeen  his  wife;  which,  if  true,  were  base  and 
rreachcroos;  but  I  know  'tis  false,  and,  there- 
fore, leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  say  what  punisli- 
inent  I  shall  inflict  upon  bim^  for  the  ii\iuiry  dom 
to  your  honour. 
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Lure,  I  thank  jour  majesty.     I  will  not  be  [ 
severe ;    he  shall  only  ask  my  pardon,  and  to- 
morrow morning  be  obKged  to  marry  the  crea- 
ture he  ha»  traduced  roe  with. 

Ming,  I'his  is  mild.  Welt,  you  hear  your  sen- 
tence 

Dick.  May  I  not  have  leave  to  speak  before 
your  majesty? 

King.  What  can*st  thoa  say? 

Dick.  If  1  had  your  majesty's  permission,  I 
believe  I  have  certain  witnesses  which  will  unde- 
niablv  prove  the  truth  of  all  I  have  aceaaed  his 
lordsdip  of. 

King,  Produce  them. 

Dtck.  Peggy ! 

Enter  Peggy. 

King.  Do  you  know  this  wemon,  ray  lord  ? 

Lure.  I  know  her,  please  your  majesty,  by 
nght ;  she's  a  tenant's  daughter. 

Peg,  [Aside.]  Majesty  ! What,  is  this  the 

king  ? 

Ihck.  Yes. 

King,  liave  yoa  no  particular  acquaintaace 
with  her  ?  . 

Lure,  Horn!  I  have  not  seen  her  these  seve- 
ral months. 

Dick,  True,  my  lord ;  and  that  is  part  of  your  ac- 
cusation ;  for,  1  believe,  I  have  some  letters  which 
will  prove  your  lordship  once  had  a  more  parti- 
culur  acquaintance  with  her.  Here  is  one  of  the 
£rst  his  lordship  wrote  to  her,  fiill  of  the  ten- 
derest  and  most  solemn  protestations  of  love  and 
constancy;  here  is  another,  which  will  inform 
your  majesty  of  the  pains  he  took  to  ruin  her. — 
There  is  an  absolute  promise  of  marriage  be- 
fore he  could  accomplish  it. 

King.  What  say  you,  my  lord?  are  these  your 
hands r 

Lure.  I  believe,  please  yomr  majesty,  I  might 
have  a  little  af&ir  of  gallantry  with  the  girl  some 
time  ago. 

King,  It  was  a  little  affair,  ray  k>rd ;  a  mean 
afiair ;  and  what  you  call  gallantry,  I  call  infa- 
my. Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  greatness  gives 
a  sanction  to  wickedness  ?  Or  that  it  is  the  prero- 
gative of  Ifirds  to  be  unjust  and  inhuman  ?  You 
remember  the  sentence  which  yourself  pronoun- 
ced upon  this  innocent  man ;  you  cannot  think 
it   hard   that   it   should   pass  on  yoa  who  are 

Lure,  I  hope  jour  majesty  will  consider  my 
rank,  and  not  oblige  me  to  marry  her. 

King.  Your  rank,  my  lord !  Greatness,  that 
stoops  to  actions  base  and  low,  deserts  its  rank, 
and  pulls  its  honours  down.  What  makes  your 
lordship  grc^t?  Is  it  your  gilded  equipage  and 
dress  ?  Then  pnt  it  on  your  meanest  slave,  and 
he's  as  great  as  you.  Is  it  yoar  riches  w  estate  ? 
The  villain  that  should  plunder  jiow  of  all,  would 
then  be  as  great  as  you.  No,  niy  lord ;  he,  that 
acts  greatly,  is  the  true  great  man.    I  tlierefbre 


think,  you  ought,  in  justice,  to  many  her  y<m 
thus  have  wronged. 

Peg.  Let  my  tears  thank  your  majesty.  But, 
alas!  I  am  afraid  to  marry  diis  youag  lord: 
that  would  only  give  him-  power  to  use  me 
worse,  and  still  encrease  my  misery;  I,  there- 
fore, beg  your  majesty  will  not  command  him  to 
do  it. 

Kmg.  Rise,  then,  and  hear  ree.  My  lord,  yoa 
see  how  low  the  greatest  nobleman  may  be  reds- 
ced  by  ungenerous  actions.  Here  is,  under  yoar 
own  hand,  an  absolute  promise  of  marriage  to 
this  young  woman,  which,  from  a  thorottgh  knoiH 
ledge  of  your  unworthiness,  she  ha»  pmdemtly 
decUned  to  make  you  fulfil.  I  shall,  therefore, 
not  insist  upon  it:  but  I'coramaDd  you,  upoo 
pain  of  my  displeasure,  iramechately  to  settle  on 
her  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Peg.  May  Heaven  reward  yoar  mmtettfi 
goodness.  Tis  too  much  for  me;  but  if  your 
ms^cs^  thinks  fit,  let  it  be  settled  upoii  this 
much  injured  man,  to  make  some  satisfaction  for 
the  wrongs  which  have  been  done  him.  As  to 
myself,  I  only  sought  to  clear  the  innocence  of 
him  I  loved  and  wronged,  then  hide  me  from  tli9 
world,  and  die  forgiven. 

Dick.  This  act  of  generous  virtue  cancels  aH 
past  faiiings ;  come  to  my  arms^  and  be  aa  dear 
as  ever. 

Peg.  You  cannot,  sure,  forgive  rae  ! 

Dtck.  I  can,  I  do,  and  still  will  make  yoa 


mine. 


Peg.  O,  why  did  I  ever  wrong  sach  geaeroua 
love? 

Dick.  Talk  no  more  of  it.  Here,  let  us 
kneel,  and  thank  the  goodness  which  haa  made 
us  blest. 

King,  May  you  be  happy ! 

MU.  [Kneels.]  After  I  have  seen  so  much  of 
your  majesty's  «^adness,  I  cannot  despair  of  par- 
don, even  for  the  rough  nsage  yoar  os^esty  re* 
ceived  from^me. 

[The  iing  draws  hi$  tword^  the  Miller  m 
frighted,  and  rises  up,  thinking  he  aret 
going  to  kill  him. 
What  Imve  I  done,  that  I  shouM  lose  my  life  f 

King.  Kneel  without  fear.  No,  my  good  host, 
so  far  are  you  from  having  any  thing  to  pardon, 
that  I  am  much  your  debtor.  I  cannot  think  but 
so  good  and  honest  a  man  will  make  a  worthy 
and  honourable  knight;  so,  rise  up,  sir  John 
Cockle :  And  to  support  your  state,  and  in  some 
sort  requite  the  pleasure  you  have  done  us,  a 
thousand  marks  a  year  shali  be  your  revenue. 

Mil.  Your  majesty's  bounty  I  receive  with 
thankfulness;  I  Imve  been  guilty  of  no  meanness 
to  obtain  it,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
keep  it  upon  base  conditions ;  for  though  1  am 
%villin{;  to  be  a  faithful  subject,  I  am  resolved  to 
be  u  free,  and  an  honest  man. 

King.  I  rely  upon  your  being  so :  And,  te 
gain  the  friendship  of  such  a  one,  I  shall  aK 
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ways  think  an  addition  to  my  happiness^  though 
a  king. 

Worth,  in  whatever  state,  is  sure  a  prize, 
Which  kingSy  of  all  oiej^  ought  not  to  despise ; 


By  selfish  sycophants  so  close  besieged, 
*l'is  by  mere  chance  a  worthy  man's  obliged : 
But  hence,  to  every  courtier  be  it  known, 
Virtue  shall  find  protection  from  the  throne. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


SIR  JOHN  COCKLE  AT  COURT. 
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ACT   L 


SCENE!. 


• 

Xnter  Sir  John,  Tailor^  Barber,  and  Joe. 

Toy.  'TIS  the  fashion,  sir,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  John.  Fashions  are  for  fools;  don't  tell  me 
«f  fashion.  Must  a  man  make  an  ass  of  himself, 
because  it's  the  fashion  ? 

Tat/.  But  you  would  be  like  other  folks,  sir, 
would  not  you  ? 

Sir  John.  No,  sir,  if  this  is  their  likeness,  I 
would  not  be  like  other  folks.  Why,  a  man 
might  as  well  be  cased  up  in  armour;  here's 
buckram  and  whalebone  enough,  to  turn  a  bullet. 

Joe.  Sir,  here's  the  barber  has  brouglit  you 
home  a  new  periwig. 

Sir  John,  Let  him  come  in.  Come,  friend  ! 
let's  see  if  you're  as  good  at  fashions  as  Mr 
Budkram  here.    What  the  devil's  this  ? 


Bar,  The  bag,  sir. 

Sir  John.  The  bag,  sir !  an  what's  this  bt^ 
for,  sir?  this  is  not  the  fashion  too,  I  hope? 

Bar.  It's  what  is  very  much  wore,  sir,  indeed. 

Sir  John.  Wore,  sir  f  how  is  it  wore  ?  where 
is  it  wore  ?  what  is  it  for  ? 

Bar.  Sir,  it  is  only  for  ornament. 

Sir  John,  O,  'tis  an  ornament !  I  beg  your  par- 
don! Now,  positively,  I  should  not  ha\'e  taken 
this  for  an  ornament.  My  poor  grey  hairs  are,  in 
my  opinion,  much  more  becoming.  But,  a«me, 
put  it  on !  There,  now,  what  do  you  think  I 
am  like  ? 

Joe.  I  cod  meastcr,  you're  not  like  the  same 
mon,  I'm  sure. 

Bar,  Sir,  'tis  very  eenteel,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  John,  Genteel !  ay,  that  it  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  but  I'm  sure  'tis  very  ugly. 
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Bar.  They  wear  nothing  else  in  Vrance,  sir. 

Sir  John,  In  France,  sir!  v.  hai's  f  ranee  to 
me?  Vm  an  Englishman,  sir,  and  know  m»  njilii  the 
fools  of  France  ha\e  to  \w  inv  cxuini'lc>.  Ilerc> 
take  it  a^aiii;  Til  have  none  of  yoi.r  new-fangled 
French  fopperies;  and  if  von  please,  I'll  make 
you  a  preMur  »)f  this  Hue,  fashionahic  coat  auuin. 
Fashion,  indeed  ! 

[Exeunt  Tailor,  Barber,  and  Joe. 

Re-enter  Joe  with  the  French  Cook. 

Jrie.  Sir,  here's  a  fine  gentleman  wants  to 
speak  with  you. 

Cook.  Sir,  me  have  hear  dat  your  honour  want 
one  cook. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  yon  are  very  obliging ;  T  snp- 

rjse  you  would  recommend  one  to  me.  But,  a» 
di»n*t  know  you 

Cook.  No,  no,  sir !  me  am  one  cook  myself, 
and  would  be  proud  of  de  honour  to  ser\e  you. 

Sir  John.  You  a  cook  I  and  pray,  what  wa- 
ges may  you  expect,  to  afford  such  finery  as 
diat? 

Cook.  Me  will  have  one  hundred  guinea  a 
year,  no  more ;  and  two  or  three  servant  under 
me  to  do  de  work. 

Sir  John.  Hum  !  very  reasonable  truly  !  And, 
pray,  what  extraordinary  matters  can  you  do,  to 
deserve  such  wages } 

Cook.  O!  me  can  make  you  one  hundred 
dish,  de  Englis  know  noting  of;  roe  can  make 
you  de  portable  soup  to  put  in  your  pocket :  me 
can  dress  you  de  foul  a-la  n«arli,  en  galentine, 
a-la  montmorancy ;  de  duck  en  grinadin ;  de 
chicken  a  la  chorohre ;  de  turkey  en  botine  ; 
de  pidgeon  en  mirliton  a  1'  Italicnne,  a-la  d* 
Huxelles :  en  fine,  me  can  give  vou  de  essence 
of  five  or  six  ham,  and  de  juice  of  ten  or  twelve 
stone  of  beef,  all  in  de  sauce  of  one  little  dish. 

Sir  John.  Very  fine  !  At  this  rate,  no  wonder 
the  poor  are  starved,  and  the  butcher  unpaid. 
No,  I  will  have  no  such  cooks,  I  promise  you ;  it 
is  the  luxury  and  extravagance  introduced  by 
such  French  kickshaw-mongers  as  you,  that  has 
devoured  and  destroyed  old  Euglbh  hospitality  ! 
Go  !  go  about  your  business ;  I  have  no  mind  to 
be  beggared,  nor  to  bcgvar  honest  tradesmen. 
Joe  !  [Exit  Cook. 

Joe.  Sir. 

Sir  John.  Let  my  daughter  know,  the  king  has 
sent  for  nie,  and  I  am  gone  to  court,  to  wait  on 
bis  majesty. 

Joe.  Yes,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  the  King,  and  ieveral  Courtiers. 

King.  Weil,  my  lords,  our  old  friend,  the  mil- 
ler of  Mansfield  is  arrived  at  last. 

\s/  Cour.  He  has  been  in  town  two  or  three 
days;  has  nut  your  majesty  seen  him  yet  f 


Kiuix.  I^o,  but  t  have  ^nt  for  him  to  attend 
inc  this  evening :  and  I  design,  with  only  you, 
my  lords,  who  are  no^  present,  to  entertam  my- 
self a  while  with  his  honest  freedom.  He  will 
be  here  presently. 

9.d  Cour.  He  must  certainly  divert  your  ma- 
jesty. 

3rf  Cour.  He  may  be  diverting,  perhaps ;  but 
if  [  may  speak  my  mind  freely,  I  think  there  is 
something  too  plain  and  rough  in  his  behaviour, 
for  vour  majesty  to  bear. 

King.  Your  lordship,  perhaps,  may  be  afraid 
of  plain  truth  and  smcerity,  but  I  am  not. 

td  Cour.  I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon ;  I  did 
not  suppose  you  was;  I  only  think,  there  is  a 
certairt  awe  and  reverence  due  to  your  majesty, 
which  I  am  afraid  his  want  of  politeness  may 
make  him  transgress. 

K'ng.  My  lord,  whilst  I  love  my  subjects,  and 
preserve  to  them  all  their  rights  and  liberties, 
I  doubt  n(»t  of  meeting  with  a  proper  respect 
from  th€  roughest  of  them ;  but  as  for  the  awe 
and  reverence  which  your  politeness  would  flat- 
ter me  with,  I  love  it  not.  I  will,  that  all  my 
subjects  treat  me  with  sincerity.  An  honest 
freedom  of  speech,  as  it  is  every  hone  t  man's 
right,  so  none  can  be  afraid  of  it,  but  he  that  is 
conscious  to  himself  of  ill-deservings.  Sound 
maxims,  and  right  conduct,  can  never  be  ridi- 
culed ;  and,  where  the  contrary  prevail,  the  seve- 
rest censure  is  greatest  kindness. 

3</  Cour.  I  believe  your  majesty  is  in  the  right, 
and  I  stand  corrected. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gen.  May  it  please  your  majesty,  here  is  a  per- 
son who  calls  himself  sir  John  Cockle,  the  mil- 
ler of  Mansfield,  begs  admittance  to  your  ma- 
jesty. 

King.  Conduct  him  in. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

King.  Honest  sir  John  Cockle,  you  are  wel- 
come to  London. 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  honour 
you  do  me,  and  am  glad  to  find  your  majesty  in 
good  health. 

King.  But  pray,  sir  John,  why  in  the  habit  of  a 
miller  yet.?  What  I  gave  you  was  with  a  design 
to  set  you  above  the  mean  dependence  of  a  trade 
for  subsistence. 

Sir  John.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  my  free- 
dom. Whilst  my  trade  will  support  me,  I  ain 
independent ;  and  I  look  upon  that  to  be  more 
honourable  in  an  Englishman,  than  any  depen- 
danre  wiiatsoever.  I  am  a  plain,  blunt  man, 
and  may,  possibly,  some  time  or  other,  offend 
your  majesty;  and  where,  then,  is  my  subsist- 
ence ? 

King.  And  dare  you  not  trust  the  honour  of  a 
kin*'  ? 
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Sir  John.  Withost  doubt  I  might  trust  joar 
majesty  very  safely ;  but,  ia  general,  though  the 
hoaour  of  kings  oudit  to  be  more  sacred,  the  hu- 
mour of^  kings  is  like  that  of  other  men ;  and, 
when  they  please  ta  change  their  mind,  who  shall 
dare  to  call  their  honour  in  question  ? 

King.  Sir  John,  y*  u  are  in  the  right ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  you  maintain  that  noble  freedom  of 

Spirit :  I  wish  all  my  subjects  were  as  indepen- 
ent  on  me  as  you  resolve  to  be ;  I  should  then 
hear  more  truth  and  les«  flattery.  But  come, 
what  news?  How  does  my  kdy  and  your  son 
Hichard  ? 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty ;  Margery  is 
very  well,  and  so  is  Dick. 

King.  I  hope  you  have  brought  her  up  to  town 
with  you  ^ 

Sir  John.  She  has  displeased  me,  of  latC|  very 
much. 

King,  In  what  ? 

Sir  John.  You  shall  hear.  When  t  was  only 
plain  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  a 
farmer's  son,  in  the  neighbourhood,  made  love  to 
my  daughter.  He  was  a  worthy,  honest  man. 
He  loved  my  daughter  sincerely ;  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, her  affections  were  placed  on  him.  I 
approved  of  the  match,  and  gave  him  my  con- 
sent But  when  your  majesty's  boanty  had  raised 
my  fortune  and  condition,  my  daughter,  Kate, 
became  Miss  Kitty :  She  grew  a  fine  girl,  and 
was  presently  taken  notice  of  by  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  tne  country.  Amongst  tlie  rest,  sir 
Timothy  Flash,  a  young,  rakish,  extravagant 
knight,  made  his  adoresses  to  her ;  his  title,  his 
dress,  his  equipage,  dazzled  her  eyes  and  her  un- 
derstanding ;  and  fond,  I  suppose,  of  being  made 
a  lady,  she  despises  and  forsakes  h,er  first  lover, 
the  honest  farmer,  and  is  determined  to  marry 
this  mad,  wrong-beaded  knigbt. 

King.  And  is  this  the  occasion  of  your  dis- 
pleasure ?  I  should  think  you  had  ratber  cause  to 
rejoice  that  she  was  so  prudent.  What !  do  you 
think  it  no  advantage  to  your  daughter,  nor  ho- 
pour  to  yourself,  to  be  allied  to  so  great  a  man  ? 

Sir  John.  It  may  be  an  honour  to  be  allied  to  a 
great  man,  when  a  great  man  is  a  man  of  honour; 
but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  Besides,  no- 
thing that  is  unjust,  can  be  either  prudent  or  ho- 
nourable :  And  the  breaking  her  laith  and  pro- 
mise with  a  man  tliat  loved,  and  every  way  de- 
served her,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  vanity, 
or  self-interest,  is  an  action  that  I  am  asliaroed 
my  daughter  could  be  guilty  of. 

King.  Why,  you  are  the  most  extraordinary 
man  I  ever  knew :  I  have  heard  of  fathers  cjuar- 
relling  with  their  children  for  marrying  foolishly 
for  love ;  but  you  are  so  sin^lar  as  to  blame 
your^s  for  marrying  wisely  for  interest. 

Sir  John.  Why,  I  may  differ  a  little  from  the 

common  practice  of  my  neighbours But, 

I  hope  your  majesty  does  not,  thereforeii  think 
•me  to  bfamei 


King.  No :  Singularity  in  the  right  is  never  a 
crime.  If  you  are  satistied  your  a«.:tious  are 
just,  let  the  world  blush  that  they  are  siugular. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  and  I  am,  perhaps,  ixft  so  re- 
gardless  of  interest  as  your  majesty  may  appre- 
heud.  It  is  very  possible  a  knight,  ur  eveo  a 
lord,  may  be  poor  as  well  as  a  farmer.  Su  (4- 
fence,  I  hope  r  [Turning  to  the  courturt, 

Cour.  No^  no,  no.    Impertinent  fellow ! 

[Aside. 

King.  Well,  sir  John,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
more  of  this  afHur  another  time  ;•  but  tell  me 
how  you  like  London  ?  Your  son  llicbard,  i  re- 
member, gave  a  very  satirical  description  of  it; 
I  hope  you  are  better  entertained. 

Sir  John.  So  well,  that  I  assure  your  majestj, 
I  am  in  admiration  and  wonder  ali  day  long. 

King.  Ay  !  well,  let  us  hear  what  it  is  you  ad' 
mire  and  wonder  at. 

Sir  John.  Almost  every  thing  I  see  or  hear  of. 
When  I  see  the  splendour  and  magnificence  in 
which  some  noblemen  appear,  I  admire  their 
riches  ;  but  when  I  hear  ot  their  debts,  and  their 
mortgages,  I  wonder  at  their  folly.  When  I 
hear  of  a  dinner  costing  an  hundred  pounds,  I 
am  surprised  that  one  man  should  have  so  maoy 
friends  to  entertain;  but  when  I  am  told,  that 
it  was  made  only  for  five  or  six  squeamish  lords, 
or  piddling  ladies,  that  eat  not  perhaps  an  ounce 
a-piece,  I  am  quite  astonished.  When  I  hear  of 
an  estate  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  a  year,  I 
envy  the  man  that  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so 
much  good,  and  wonder  how  he  disposes  of  it; 
but  when  I  am  told  of  tlie  necessary  expences 
of  a  gentleman  in  horses  aud  whores,  and  eating 
and  rdrinkiiig,  and  dressing  and  gaminis,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  poor  man  is  able  to  live.  In 
short,  when  I  consider  our  publick  credit,  our 
honour,  our  courage,  our  freedom,  our  publick 
spirit,  I  am  surprised,  amazed,  astonished,  and 
confounded. 

Ist  Cour.  Is  not  this  bold,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Perhaps  it  may ;  but  I  suppose  hb 
majesty  would  not  have  an  Englishman  a  coward? 

King.  Far  from  it.  Let  the  generous  spirit  of 
freedom  reign  unchecked :  To  speak  his  mind,  is 
the  undoubted  right  of  every  Briton ;  and  be  it 
the  glory  of  my  reign,  that  all  my  subjc>cts  enjoy 
tliat  honest  liberty.  H'is  my  wish  to  redress  all 
grievances ;  to  right  allwrongs :  But  kings,  alas ! 
are  but  fallible  men ;  errors  iu  government  will 
happen,  as  well  as  failings  in  private  life,  and 
ought  to  be  candidly  imputed.  And  let  me  ask  yon 
one  question,  sir  John.  Do  you  really  thiuk  you 
could  honestly  withstand  all  the  temptations  that 
wealth  and  power  would  lay  before  you? 

Sir  John.  I  will  not  boast  before  your  majes- 
ty ;  perhaps  I  could  not.  Yet  give  me  leave  to 
say,  the  man,  whom  wealth  or  power  can  make 
a  villain,  is  sure  unworthy  of  possessing  either. 

King.  Sup^)ose  self-interest,  too,  should  dash 
with  publick  duty  I 
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Sir  John.  Suppose  it  should  :  ^is  always  a 
man's  duty  to  be  just;  and  doubly  his  with 
whom  the  public  trust  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties. 

King.  I  think  so ;  nay^  he,  who  cannot  scorn 
the  narrow  interest  of  Ins  own  poor  self,  to 
lerve  his  country,  and  defend  her  rights,  deserves 
not  the  protection  of  a  country  to  defend  his 
own ;  at  least,  should  not  be  trusted  with  the 
rights  of  other  men. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  no  such  were  ever  trusted. 

King,  1  wish  so,  too:  But  how  arc  kiugs  to 
know  the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Sir  John,  ^is  difficult  indeed ;  yet  something 
mifrht  be  done. 

King.  What? 

Sir  John.  The  man  whom  a  king  employs,  or 
a  nation  trusts,  should  bo  thoroughly  tried.  Exa- 
mine his  private  character  :  Mark  how  he  lives  : 
Is  he  luxurious,  or  proud,  or  ambitious,  or  extra- 
vagant? avoid  him:  The  soul  of  that  man  is 
mean  ;  necessity  will  press  him,  and  public 
fraud  must  pay  his  private  debts.  But  if  you 
find  a  man  with  a  clear  head,  sound  judgemnt, 
and  a  right  honest  heiirt — that  is  the  man  to 
^serve  both  you  and  his  country. 

King.  YouVe  right ;  and  such  by  me  shall 
ever  be  distinguished.  'Tis  both  my  duty  and 
my  interest  to  promote  them.  To  such,  if  I 
give  wealth,  it  will  enrich  the  public ;  to  such, 
if  I  give  power,  the  nation  will  be  mighty  ;  to 
such,  if  I  give  honour,  1  shall  raise  my  own. 
But  surely,  sir  John,  your's  is  not  the  language, 
nor  the  sentiments  of  a  common  miller ;  how, 
in  a  cottage,  could  you  gain  this  superior  wis- 
dom? 


.  Sir  John.  Wisdom  is  not  confined  to  palaces; 
I  nor  always  to  be  bought  with  gold,  i  read  often, 
and  think  sometimes  ;  and  he  who  does  that, 
may  gain  some  knowledge,  even  in  a  cottage. 
As  for  any  thing  superior,  I  pretend  not  to  it. 
What  I  have  said,  I  hope,  is  plain  good  sense;  at 
least  'tis  honest,  and  well  meant. 

King.  Sir  John,  I  think  so;  and,  to  convince 
you  how  much  I  esteem  your  plain-dealing  and 
sincerity  of  heart,  receive  this  ring  as  a  mark  of 
my  favour. 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  majesty. 
King.  Don't  thank  me  now ;  at  present  I  have 
business  that  must  be  dispatched,  and  will  de- 
sire you  to  leave  me ;  before  'tis  long  Til  see 
you  again. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  your  majesty^a  good  ni^ht. 

[Exit. 
King.  Well,  my  lords,  what  do  you  think  of 
this  miller  ? 

1st  Cour.  He  talks  well :  what  he  is  in  the  hot-, 
torn,  I  don't  know. 
2d  Cour.  I'm  afraid  not  sound. 
Sd  Cour,  I  fancy  he's  set  on  by  somebody 
to  impose  upon  your  majesty  with  this  fair  shew 
of  honesty. 

1st  Cour.  Or  is  not  he  some  cunning  knav  e 
that  wants  to  work  himself  into  your  majest/a 
favour  ? 

King.  I  have  a  fancy  come  into  my  head  to 
try  him  ;  which  1*11  communicate  to  you,  and  put 
in  execution  immediately.  An  hour  hence,  my 
lords,  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  at  sir  John's. 

[Exeunt, 


I 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— ^  tavern. 


Sib  TiiiOTHY    Flash,    tfte    Landlord,    and 

Greenwood. 

Sir  Tim.  Honest  Bacchus,  how  dost  thou  do  ? 

Land,  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  pray, 
when  did  you  come  to  town  ? 

■Sir  Tim.  Yesterday ;  and  on  an  afiair  that  I 
shall  want  a  little  of  yonr  assistance  in. 

lMn(L  Any  thing  in  ray  power,  you  know,  you 
may  command. 

&r  Tim.  You  must  know  then,  I  have  an  in- 
trigue with  a  young  lady,  that's  just  come  to 
town  with  her  father,  and  want  an  agreeable 
house  to  meet  her  at ;  can  you  recommend  one 
to  me? 

Land.  I  can  recommend  you,  sir,  to  the' most 
convenient  woman  in  all  London.  What  think 
you  of  Mrs  Wheedle  ? 

Sir  Tim,  The  b^t  woman  in  all  the  world : 


I  know  her  very  well ;  how  could  I  be  so  stupid 
not  to  think  of  her  ?  Greenwood,  do  you  know 
where  our  country  neighbour,  sir  John  Cockle, 
lodges  ? 

Green.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Ttm.  Don't  be  out  of  the  way  then;  I 
shall  send  a  letter  by  you  presently,  which  you 
must  deliver  privately  into  Miss  Kitty*s  own  hand. 
If  she  comes  with  you,  I  shall  give  you  directions 
where  to  conduct  her,  and  do  you  come  back 
here  and  let  me  know. 

Green,  Yes,  sir.  Poor  Kitty  !  is  it  thus  thy 
falsehood  to  me  is  to  be  puuished?  I  will  pre- 
vent thy  ruin,  however.  [Exit, 

Sir  Timothy  sings. 

O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys, 
Which  in  women  we  possess ! 

O  the  raptures  which  arise  ! 
They  alone  have  power  to  bless  ] 
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Beauty  smiling. 

Wit  beguiling, 

Kindness  channihg, 

Fancy  warming, 

Kissing,  toying. 

Melting,  Hying. 
O  the  raptures  which  arise  ! 
O  the  pleasing,  pleasing  joys  ! 

Land.  You  are  a  merry  wag. 

Sir  Tim,  Merry,  ay  !  why  what  is  life  without 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  it  ?  Come,  1*11  write 
diis  letter,  and  then,  honest  Bacchus,  we'll  taste 
what  wine  thou  hast  got.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Miss  Kitty  and  Mrs  Starch. 

Kitty.  But  pray,  Mrs  Starch,  does  all  new  fa- 
shions come  up  first  at  court  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  O,  dear  madam,  yes.  They  do 
nothing  else  there  but  study  new  fashions. 
That's  what  the  court  is  for  :  And  we  milliners, 
and  tailors,  and  barbers,  and  mantua-roakers, 
go  there  to  learn  fashions  for  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Kitty.  But,  madam ;  was  not  you  saying  just 
now,  that  it  was  the  fashion  for  the  ladies  to 
paint  themselves?  * 

Mr$  Starch,  Yes. 

Kitty.  Well,  that  is  pure;  then  one  maybe 
AS  handsome  as  ever  one  will,  you  know.  And 
if  it  was  not  for  a  few  freckles,  I  believe  I 
should  be  very  well ;  should  not  I,  Mrs  Starch|? 

Airs  Starch.  Indeed,  madam,  you  are  very 
handsome. 

Kitty.  Nay,  don't  flatter  me  now ;  do  you  real- 
ly think  1  am  handsome  ? 

Mrs  Starch.  Upon  my  word,  you  are.  What 
a  shape  is  there  !  What  a  genteel  air !  What  a 
sparkling  eye ! 

Kttty.  Indeed,  I  doubt  you  flatter  me.  Not 
but  (  have  an  eye,  and  can  n)ake  use  of  it  too,  as 
well  as  the  best  of  them,  if  I  please. 

SONG. 

Though  bom  in  a  country  town. 
The  beauties  of  London  unknown^ 

My  heart  is  as  tender, 

My  waist  is  as  slender, 

Mv  skin  is  as  white. 

My  eyes  are  as  bright 
As  the  best  of  them  all, 
That  twinkle  or  sparkle  at  court  or  ball. 
I  can  ogle  and  «>igh, 
Then  frown  and  be  coy ; 

False  sorrow 

Now  borrow. 
And  rise  in  a  rage ; 

Then  languish 

In  angaish. 
And  softly,  and  softly  engage. 


But  pray,  Mrs  Starch,  which  do  you  think  the 
most  genteel  walk  now  ?  To  tnp  it   away  o^ 
this  manner,  or  to  swim  smoothly  along  thus? 
Mn  Starch.  They  both  become  you  eitreme- 

Kitty.  Do  they  really  ?  Tm  glad  you  think  so, 
for,  indeed,  I  believe  you  are  a  very  leood  iuds^ 
And,  now  I  think  on't,  I'll  have  your  opimon  in 
sometliing  else.  What  do  you  think  it  is  that 
makes  a  fine  lady  ? 

Mrs  Starch,  Why,  madam,  a  fine  person,  fine 
wit,  fine  airs,  and  fine  clothe. 

Kitty.  Well,  you  have  told  roe  already  that 
I'm  very  handsome,  you  know,  so  that's  one 
thing ;  but,  as  for  wit,  what's  that }  1  don*t  know 
what  that  is,  Mrs  Starch. 

Mrs  Starch.  O  madam,  wit  is,  as  one  may  say 

the the  being  very  witty;  that  is 

comical   as  it  were;  doing  something  to  make 
every  body  laugh. 

Kitty.  (),  is  that  all  ?  nay,  then,  I  can  he  as 
witty  as  any  body,  for  I  am  very  comical.  Well, 
but  what's  the  next  ?  fine  airs :  O,  let  me  alone 
for  fine  airs ;  I  have  airs  enough,  if  I  can  but  get 
lovers  to  practise  them  upon.  And  then,  fine 
clothes ;  wny,  these  are  very  fine  clothes,  I  think; 
don't  you  think  so,  Mrs  Starch  ? 

Mrs  Starch,  Yes,  madam. 

Enter  Sir  Johft,  observing  them. 

Kitty,  And  is  not  this  a  very  pretty  cap,  toof 
Does  not  it  become  me  ? 

Airs  Starch.  Yes,  madam. 

Kitty.  But  don't  you  think  this  hoop  a  little 
too  big? 

Sir  John.  No,  no  ;  too  big !  no.  Not  above  sii 
or  seven  yards  round. 

Mrs  Starch.  Indeed,  sir,  'tis  within  the  circum- 
ference of  the  mode  a  great  deal. 

Sir  John.  That  it  may  he,  but  I'm  sure  it's  be* 
yond  the  cirrumferenc  e  of  modesty  a  great  deal. 

Kitty.  Lord,  papa,  can't  you  dress  yourself  as 
youVe  a  mind,  and  let  us  alone  ?    How  should 
ou  know  any  thing  of  womens'  fashions?  Come, 
et  us  go  into  the  next  room. 

[Exeunt  Miss  Kitty  and  Mrs  Starch. 

Enter  Joe  with  Greenwood. 
Joe.  Sir,  here's  one  that  you'll  be  very  glad  t* 

Sir  John.  Who  is  it? — What,  honest  Green- 
wood !  May  I  believe  my  eyes? 

Green.  Sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;  I  hope 
I  all  your  family  are  well. 

Sir  John.  Very  well.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
what  has  brought  thee  to  London  ?  What's  the 
meaning  of  this  livery  ?  I  don't  understand  thee. 

Green.  I  don't  wonder  that  yon  are  surprised; 
but  I  will  explain  myself.  You  know  the  faith- 
ful, honest  love  I  bear  your  daughter ;  and  you 
are  sensible,  since  the  addresses  of  sir  Timothy 
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Flash,  how  much  her  falsehood  has  grieved  me ; 
yet  more  for  her  sake,  even  than  my  own  :  my 
own  unhappiness  I  could  endure  with  patience, 
but  the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  reduced  to  shame 
and  misery,  1  cannot  bear. 

Sir  John.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

Green,  I  very  much  suspect  his  designs  upon 
her  are  not  honourable. 

Sir  John.  Not  honourable  !  he  dare  not  wrong 
me  so ! But,  2,0  on. 

Green.  Immediately  after  you  had  left  the 
country,  hear'mg  that  he  was  hastening  to  Lrin- 
don  after  you,  and  wanted  a  servant,  I  went  and 
ofiered  myself,  resolving,  by  a  strict  watch  on  all 
bis  actions,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  ruin  of 
her  I  cannot  but  love,  how  ill  soever  I  have  been 
treated.  Not  knowing  me  to  be  his  rival,  he 
brought  me  along  with  him.  We  arrived  in  Lon- 
don yesterday,  and  I  am  now  sent  by  him  to  give 
your  daughter  privately  tliis  letter. 

Sir  John.  What  can  it  tend  to  ?  I  kuow  not 
what  to  think ;  but  if  I  iind  he  dares  to  mean  me 
wrong,  by  this  good  hand 

Green.  Then  let  me  tell  ye,  he  means  you 
villainous  wrong.  The  ruin  of  your  daughter  is 
contrived ;  I  heard  the  plot ;  aud  this  very  letter 
b  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Sir  John.  What  shall  I  do? 

Green.  Leave  all  to  me.  IMl  deliver  the  let- 
ter, and,  by  her  behaviour,  we  shall  know  better 
how  to  take  our  measures.  But  how  shall  I  see 
her? 

Sir  John.  She  is  in  the  next  room ;  Til  go  in 
and  send  her  to  you. 

Green.  If  you  tell  her  who  it  is,  perhaps  she 
will  not  be  seen. 

Sir  John.  1  wou*t.  [Exit. 

Enter  Miss  Kitty. 

Kitty.  Bless  me  !  is  not  that  sir  Timothy's  li- 
very !  ^JsiV/e.l— Pray,  sir,  is  sir  Timothy  Flash 
come  to  town  r 

Green.  Yes,  madam. 

Kitty.  Good  lack  !  is  it  you  ?  What  new  whim 
have  you  got  in  your  head  now,  pray  ? 

Green.  No  new  whim  in  my  head,  but  an  old 
one  HI  my  heart,  whidi,  I  am  afraid,  will  not  be 
easily  removed. 

Kitty.  Indeed,  young  man,  I  am  sorry  for  it ; 
but  you  have  had  my  answer  already,  and  I  won- 
der you  should  tniuble  me  a<rain. 

Green.  And  is  it  thus  you  receive  me  !  Is  this 
the  reward  of  all  mv  faithful  love  ? 

Kitty.  Can  [  help  your  being  iu  love?  I'm 
sure  1  don't  desire  it ;  I  wish  you  would  not  teazi* 
me  »ith  your  impertinent  love  any  more. 

Green.  Why, then,  did  you  encourage  it?  For, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  you  <mce  did  love  me. 

Kitty.  Perhaps  1  mij:;ht,  when  I  thought  mv- 
self  but  your  equal ;  but  now,  I  tliiuk,  you  can- 
not, in  modebty,  pretend  to  me  any  longer. 


Green.  Vain,  foolish  girl!  ibr  Heaven's  sake, 
what  alteration  do  you  find  in  yourself  for  the 
better  ?  In  what,  I  wonder,  does  tlie  fine  lady 
differ  from  the  miller's  daughter  ?  Have  you  more 
wit,  more  sense,  or  more  virtue,  than  you  had  be- 
fore ?  Or  are  you  iu  any  thing  altered  from  your 
former  self,  except  in  pride,  folly,  and  a&cta- 
tion  ? 

Kitty.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  these  are  liberties 
that  don't  become  you  at  all.    Miller's  daughter! 

Green.  Come,  come,  Kitty ;  for  shame !  lay 
aside  these  foolish  airs  of  the  fine  lady;  return  tQ 
yourself,  and  let  me  ask  you  one  serious  question; 
Do  you  really  thiuk  sir  Timothy  designs  to  marry 
you  ? 

Kitty.  You  are  very  impertinent  to  ask  me 
such  a  question  ;  but,  to  silence  your  presump- 
tion for  ever — I'm  sure  he  designs  iL 

Green.  I'm  glad  she  thinks  so,  however. 
[Aiiide.\  Nay,  then,  I  do  not  expect  you  will  re* 
sign  the  flattering  prospect  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur, to  live  iu  a  cottage  on  a  little  farm.  'lis 
true,  I  shall  be  independent  of  all  the  world ;  my 
farm,  however  small,  will  be  my  own,  unmorCr 
gaged. 

Kitty.  Psha !  can  you  buy  me  fine  clothes  ? 
Can  you  keep  me  a  coach  ?  Can  you  make  me  a 
lady  ?  If  not,  I  advise  you  to  go  down  again  to 
your  pitiful  farm,  and  marry  someliody  suitable 
to  your  rank. 

SONG. 

Adieu  to  your  cart  and  your  plough ; 
I  scorn  to  milk  your  cow. 

Your  turkeys  and  gf«se, 

Your  butter  aud  cheese. 
Are  much  below  me  now. 

If  ever  I  wed, 

I'll  hold  up  my  head. 
And  be  a  fine  lady,  I  vow. 

j 

And  so,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant. 

Green.  Nay,  madutn,  you  shall  not  leave  me 
yet;  I  have  something  more  to  say  bcibre  we 
part.  Suppose  this  worthy,  honourable  knight, 
instead  ol  marriai^e,  should  only  have  a  base  de« 
sign  upon  your  virtue? 

Kitty,  lie  scorns  it :  No,  he  loves  me,  and  I 
know  will  marry  me. 

Green.  Dear  Kitty,  be  not  deceived ;  I  know 
he  will  not. 

Kitty.  You  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Green.  Read  that,  and  be  convinced. 

[She  reads. 

*  My  dear  angel, 

*  I  could  no  longer  stay  in  the  country,  when 
you  was  not  there  to  make  it  agreeable.  I  came 

*  to  town  yesterday;  and  beg,  if  possible,  you  will, 
"  this  evening,  make  me  happy  with  your  com- 

*  pany.     \  will  meet  you  at  a  relation's  ;  my  ser- 
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'  vant  will  conduct  you  to  the  house.    I  am  im- 

*  patient  till  I  throw  myself  into  your  arms,  and 
'  convince  you  how  much  I  am, 

'  Your  fond  and  passionate  admirer, 

*  Timothy  Flash/ 

Kitty.  Well,  and  what  is  there  in  this  to  con- 
vince me  of  his  ill  intentions  ? 

Green.  £nough,  I  think.  If  his  designs  are 
honourable,  why  are  they  not  open  ?  Why  does 
he  not  come  to  your  father's  house,  and  make  his 
proposals?  Why  are  you  to  be  met  in  the  dark, 
at  a  stranger's  ? 

Kitty.  Let  me  see — *  111  meet  you  at  a  rela- 

*  tion's ;  my  servant  will  conduct  you ;'  indeed  1 
don't  know  what  to  think  of  that. 

Green.  V\\  tell  you,  madam;  that  pretended 
relation  is  a  notorious  hawd. 

Kitty.  Tis  false;  you  have  contrived  this  story 
to  abuse  me. 

Green.  No,  Kitty,  so  well  I  love  you,  that,  if 
I  thought  his  designs  were  just,  1  could  rejoice 
in  your  happiness,  though  at  the  eipence  of  my 
own. 

Kitty.  You  strangely  surprise  me !  I  wish  1 
Inew  the  truth. 

Green.  To  convince  you  of  my  truth,  here  is 
a  direction  to  the  house  in  his  own  hand,  which 
he  himself  gave  me,  lest  I  should  mistake :  Whi- 
ther, if  you  still  doubt  my  sincerity,  and  think 
proper  to  go,  I  am  ready  to  be  your  conductor. 

Kitty.  And  is  this  the  end  of  all  his  designs  ? 
have  I  been  courted  only  to  my  ruin  ?  my  eyes 
are  now  too  clearly  opened.  What  have  1  been 
doing  ? 

Green.  If  you  are  but  so  convinced  of  your 
danger,  as  to  avoid  it,  I  am  satisfied. 

Enter  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  What  do  I  hear  ?  Are  you  recon- 
ciled, then  ? 

Kitty.  My  dear  father  !  I  have  been  cheated 
and  abused. 

Sir  John.  I  hope  your  virtue  is  untouched  ^ 

Kitty,  That  I  will  always  preserve. 

Sir  John.  Then  I  forgive  you  any  thing.  But 
how  shall  we  be  revenged  on  this  scoundrel 
knight  ? 

Kitty.  Contrive  but  that,  and  I  am  easy. 

Green.  As  his  base  designs  have  not  been  exe- 
cuted, I  think,  if  we  could  expose  and  laugh  at 
him,  it  would  be  sufficient  punishment. 

Sir  John.  If  it  could  be  done  severely. 

Kitty.  I  think  it  may.  I  believe  I  have  found 
out  a  way  to  be  revenged  on  him ;  come  with  me 
into  the  next  room,  and  we*ll  put  it  in  execution. 

Enter  a  Servant. 


Ser.  Sir,  a  gentleman  desires  to  speak  with 
you. 


Sir  John.  I'll  come  to  him.    Go  yoa  together, 
d'ye  hear,  and  contrive  your  de»gn. 

[They  go  out  severally. 

SCENE  m. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  the  King,  disguised  as  a 

collegiate^ 

Sir  John.  No  compliments,  I  tell  yc,  bat  come 
to  the  point :  What  is  your  business  ? 

King.  As  I  appear  to  yoii  in  the  habit  of  a 
collegiate,  you  may  fancy  I  am  some  queer  pe- 
dantic fellow ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  am  a  person  of 
some  birth,  and  had  a  liberal  education.  I  have 
seen  the  world,  and  kept  the  best  company.  But 
living  a  little  too  freely,  and  having  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  my  fortune  on  women  and  wine, 
I  was  persuaded,  by  a  certain  nobleman,  to  take 
orders,  and  he  would  give  me  a  living,  which  he 
said  was  coming  into  ois  hands.  I  was  just  clo- 
sing with  the  proposal,  when  the  spiteful  incum- 
bent recovered,  and  I  was  disappointed. 

Sir  John.  Well,  and  what's  idl  this  to  me  ? 

Kin^.  Why,  sir,  there  is  a  living  now  fallen, 
which  is  in  the  king's  gift,  and  I  hear  yoo  have 
so  good  an  interest  with  his  majesty,  that  I  am 
persuaded  a  word  from  you,  in  my  favour,  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me. 

Sir  John.  And  what  must  that  word  be,  pray? 

King.  Nay,  that  I  leave  to  you. 

Sir  John.  You  are  in  the  right ;  and  111  tell 
you  what  it  shall  be.  That  vou,  being  a  sense- 
less, idle-headed  fellow,  and  having  ruined  your- 
self by  your  own  folly  and  extravagance,  you 
therefore  think  yourself  highly  qualified  to  teach 
mankind  their  duty.    Will  that  do  ? 

King.  You  are  m  jest,  sir. 

Sir  John.  Upon  my  word,  but  I  am  in  earnest. 
I  think  he  that  recommends  a  profligate  wretch 
to  the  most  serious  function  in  life,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  a  joke,  gives  as  bad  a  proof  of  hi» 
morals,  as  he  does  of  his  wit. 

King.  Sir,  I  honour  your  plain-dealing.  Yoo 
exactly  answer  the  character  I  have  beard  of 
your  uncommon  sincerity;  and,  to  let  you  see 
that  I  am  capable  of  something,  I  have  wrote  a 
poem  in  praise  of  that  virtue,  which  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  you,  and  hope  you  will  receive  it 
kindly.  [Gives  him  the  poem. 

Sir  John.  Sir,  I  am  not  used  to  these  things : 
I  don't  understand  them  at  all ;  but  let's  see — 
[Sir  John  reads.] — *  A  poem  in  praise  of  the  in- 
comparable sincerity  and  uncommon  honesty  of 
the  worthy  sir  John  Cockle,'  &c. — Enough,  e- 
nough ! — a  poem  in  praise  of  sincerity,  with  a  ful* 
some  compliment  in  the  very  title,  is  extraordi- 
nary indeed !  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your 
kind  intentions ;  your  wit  and  your  poetry  may 
be  very  fine,  for  aught  I  know ;  but  a  little  more 
common  sense,  I  believe,  could  do  you  no  harm. 
King.  He  is  not  to  be  fiattered,  I  find ;  hut 
rU  try  what  bribery  will  do.    That,  I'm  afraid^ 
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hits  every  body's  taste.  [Aside,] — Shall  I  beg  one 
word  more  with  you  ?  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  the  greatest  sincerity  and  honour  1  ever  met 
with,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  shall  always  have 
the  highest  regard  for  you  in  the  world,  and  for 
all  that  belongs  to  you.  1  hear  your  daughter  is 
going  to  be  married ;  let  me  beg  leave  to  present 
her  with  this  diamond  buckle. 

Sir  John*  Sir,  you  surprise  me  very  much ; 
pray,  what  may  the  value  of  this  be  ? 

King.  That's  not  worth  mentioning — about  five 
hundred  pounds,  I  believe. 

Sir  John,  Why,  did  not  you  tell  me,  just  now, 
that  you  had  spent  all  your  fortune  ? 

King.  I  did  so :  but  it  was  for  a  particular 
reason ;  and  you  shall  find  I  am  not  so  poor  as  I 
represented  myself. 

Sir  John,  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  pray,  how  am 
I  to  return  this  extraordinary  generosity  ? 

King.  1  expect  no  return,  sir,  upon  my  ho- 
nour ;  though  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  ob- 
lige me  very  much. 

Sir  John,  Don't  mention  the  living,  for  that  I 
have  told  you  already  you  are  not  fit  for. 

King,  I  won't.  But  there  is  a  certain  place 
at  court  of  another  kind,  which  I  have  long 
bad  a  mind  to  iTis  true,  there  is  a  sorry,  insigni- 
ficant fellow  in  possession  of  it  at  present ;  but 
he's  of  no  service ;  and  I  know  your  power  with 
the  king ;  a  word  or  two  from  you  would  soon 
dispossess  him. 

Sir  John,  But  what  must  he  be  dispossessed 
for? 

Xin^.  To  make  room  for  me,  that*s  all. 

Sir  John.  Hum Indeed   it  won't  do  with 

me — here,  take  it  again ;'  and  let  me  tell  you,  I 
am  not  to  be  flattered  into  a  foolish  thing,  nor 
bribed  into  a  base  one. 

King,  [discovering  himMeff,]  Then  thou  art  my 
friend,  and  I  will  keep  thee  next  my  heart. 
Sir  John.  And  is  it  your  majesty  ? 
King.  Be  not  surprised ;  it  is  your  own  max- 
im, that  a  king  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  trying 
chose  whom  he  designs  to  trust.  Foivivc  this 
disguise — I  have  tried  thy  honesty,  and  will  no 
longer  suspect  it. 

Enter  Greenwood. 

Green.  Sir,  I  am  come  to  let  Miss  Kitty  know 
privately,  that  my  master  will  be  here,  disguised, 
immediately. 

Sir  John,  Will  he  ?  Well,  go  into  the  next 
room,  and  tell  her  so.  If  your  majesty  will  be 
«o  good  as  to  retire  into  this  chamber  a  while,  you 
will  hear  something,  perhaps,  that  will  divert  you. 

Enter  Joe. 

Joe.  Sir,  here's  a  maid-servan(  come  to  be 
hired. 

Sir  John.  Let  her  come  in.  I'll  speak  to  her 
presently.  [Exit  with  the  king. 


Enter  Sir  Timothy,  disguised  as  a  maidrset- 

vant. 

Sir  Tim,  Well,  I  am  obliged  to  the  dear  gir  < 
for  this  kind  contrivance  of  getting  me  into  the 
house  with  her.  'Twill  be  charmingly  conve- 
nient  

Re-^nter  Sir  John. 

Sir  Tim,  Sir,  I  heard  that  the  young  ladyy 
your  daughter,  wanted  a  servant,  ancl  I  should  be 
proud  of  the  honour  to  serve  her. 

Sir  John,  My  daughter  will  be  here  presently. 
Pray,  my  dear,  what's  your  name  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Faith,  I  never  thought  of  that ;  what 
shall  I  say  ?  [Ati<ie.'\ — Betty^  sir. 

Sir  John,  And  pray,  Mrs  Betty,  who  did  you 
live  with  last  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Pox  of  his  impertinence !  he  has 
non-plussed  me  again. — [Aside,"]  Sir,  I — 1 — lived 
with  sir  Timothy  Flash. 

Sir  John,  Ah,  a  vile  fellow  that !  a  very  vile 
fellow,  was  not  he  f  Did  he  pay  you  your  wages  ? 

Sir  Tim.  Yes,  sir — I  shall  be  even  with  you 
for  this  by  and  by.  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  You  was  well  off,  then ;  for  they 
say  its  what  he  very  seldom  does.  Sad  pay ! — 
I  can  tell  you,  one  part  of  your  business  must  be 
to  watch  that  villain,  that  he  does  not  debauch 
my  daughter :  for  I  hear  be  designs  it.  But  I 
hope  we  shall  prevent  him. 

Sir  Tim.  I'll  take  care  of  her,  sir,  to  be  sure — 
I  burst  with  laughter  to  think  how  charmingly 
we  shall  gull  the  old  fellow  !  [Asute, 

Sir  John.  Kate! 

Enter  Miss  Kittt. 

Here's  a  maid  for  you,  Kate,  if  you  like  her. 

Kitty,  O  Lord  !  a  maid  !  why  she's  a  monster ! 
I  never  saw  so  ugly  a  thing  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  Tim.  The  cunning  jade  does  this  to  blind 
the  old  fool.  [Aside. 

Kitty.  Pray,  child,  what  can  you  do  ? 

Sir  Tim.  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  to  please  you, 
madam,  and  I  don't  question  but  I  shall  do. 

Kitty.  Indeed  you  won't  do. 

Sir  Tim.  I  hope  I  shall,  madam,  if  you  please 
to  try  me. 

Kitty.  No,  I  durst  not  ti^  you,  indeed. 

Sir  Tim,  Why,  madam  ? 

Kitty.  Methinks  you  look  like  a  fool ;  I  hate 
a  fool. 

Sir  John,  Nay,  my  dear,  don't  abuse  the  young 
woman ;  upon  my  word,  I  think  she  looks  mighty 
well.  Hold  up  your  head,  child.  O  Lord  !  Mrs 
Betty,  you  have  got  a  beard,  methinks. 

[Strokes  her  under  the  chin. 

Kitty.  What !  has  Betty  got  a  beard  ?  Ha,  ha, 
ha!  Ah,  Betty !  why  did  not  you  shave  closer? 
But  I  told  ye  you  was  a  fool ! 

Sir  John,  Well — and  what  wages  do  you  ex- 
pect, ray  dear  ? 
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Kitty»  Ay,  what  work  do  you  deagn  to  do,  my 
dear? 

Sir  John,  How  cleverly  you  have  bit  the  old 
fool,  ha ! 

Kitty,  And  how  charmingly  we  shall  laagjh  at 
him  by  and  by,  ha ! 

Sir  John,  'Now  don't  you  think  you  look  like  a 

Kitty,  Poor  sir  Timothy !  are  you  disappoint- 
ed, love  ?  Come,  don't  nangry,  and  111  smg  it  a 
aong.  / 

SONG. 

Ah,  luckless  knight !  I  mourn  thy  case : 

Alas !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Poor  BettjT !  thou  hast  lost  thy  place ; 

Poor  knight !  thy  sex  b  gone ! 

Learn,  henceforth,  from  this  disaster. 
When  for  girls  you  lay  your  plots^ 

That  each  miss  expects  a  master 
In  breeches,  not  in  petticoats. 

Sir  John  and  Kitty.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Tim,  Zoons !  am  I  to  be  used  in  this  man- 
ner ?  And  do  you  think  I  will  bear  it  unre- 
venf^ed  ? 

Kitty,  And  have  you  the  impudence  to  think 
you  are  not  well  used? 

Sir  John,  Nay,  nay,  if  he's  not  satisBed,  in- 
stead of  the  entertainment  he  eipected,  suppose 
we  give  him  what  he  deserves.  Who's  within, 
there? 

Enter  three  or  four  Seroantt,  Sir  Timothy  runs 
offy  and  they  after  him. 

Sir  John,  They'll  overtake  him ;  and  I  don't 
doubt  but  they'll  give  him  the  discipline  he  de- 
serves. 


Enter  Kino,  Greenwood,  and  Caurtiert. 

King,  After  what  you  have  told  me,  I  think 
they  cannot  use  him  too  ill.  Madam,  I  wish  yoo 
jov  of  your  escape  from  the  ruin  whic^h  threaten- 
ed you. 

Kitty,  The  king !  I  thank  your  majesty. 

King,  And  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  re- 
conciled to  an  honest  man  that  deserves  you. 

Kitty,  I  see  my  error ;  and  I  hope,  by  my  fu- 
ture conduct,  to  make  amends  for  toe  uneasmeas 
I  have  given  to  so  good  a  father. 

Sir  John,  My  dear  child,  I  am  fully  satisfied : 
and  I  hope  thou  wilt  evenr  dajr  be  more  and 
more  convinced,  that  the  happiness  of  a  wife 
does  not  consist  in  a  title,  or  nne  appearance  of 
her  husband,  but  in  the  worthiness  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  the  fondness  of  his  heart. 

King,  And  now,  my  good  old  man,  bencefordi 
be  thou  my  friend.  I  will  give  thee  an  apart- 
ment in  ray  palace,  that  thou  mayest  always  be 
near  my  person.  And  let  roe  conjure  thee  ever 
to  preserve  this  honest,  plain  sincerity.  Speak 
to  me  freely,  and  let  me  hear  the  voice  of  truth. 
I^.  ray  people  complain,  convey  their  grievances 
faithfully  to  my  ear ;  for  how  shoqld  kings  re- 
dress those  ills,  whidi  flatterers  hide,  or  wicked 
men  disguise  ? 

Sir  John,  I  thank  your  majesty  for  the  confi- 
dence you  have  in  me :  my  heart,  I  know,  is  ho- 
nest, and  my  affection  to  your  majesty  sincere 

but  as  to  my  abilities,  alas  !  they  are  but  small ; 
yet,  .such  as  they  are,  if  it  clash  not  with  my  duty 
to  the  public,  they  shall  always  be  at  your  ma- 
jesty's service. 

King.  I'd  have  you  just  to  both. 

But  let  your  country's  good  be  first  your  aim ;  '> 
On  this  bur  honest  miller  builds  hisdaim,  '  \ 
At  least  for  pardon ;  if  you  please,  for  fame.  S 

[Exeunt  omnet. 
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MEN. 

Sh/irp,  the  lying  Vakt. 

Gayless,  hU  nuuier,  attached  to  Melissa. 

Justice  Guttle. 

Dick,  teroant  to  Sib  W.  Gayless.. 

Beau  Tbippet.- 


WOMEN. 

Melissa,  a  rich  heiress, 

Kitty  Pry,  maid  to  Melissa. 


Scene — London, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I.— Gayless's  lodgings. 

Enter  Gayless  and  Sharp. 

Sharp.  How,  sir,  shall  you  be  married  to-mor- 
row, en  ?  I'm  afraid  you  joke  with  your  poor 
humble  servant. 

Oay,  I  tell  thee,  Sharp,  last  night  Melissa  con- 
sented, and  fixed  to-morrow  for  the  happy  day. 

Sharp,  Tis  well  she  did,  sir,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  dreadful  one  for  us  in  our  present  con- 
dition :  all  your  money  spent ;  your  moveables 
sold;  your  honour  almost  ruined,  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  almost  starved  ;  we  could  not  possi- 
-bly  have  stood  it  two  days  longer — But  it  this 
young  lady  will  marry  you,  and  relieve  us,  o'  my 
conscience  FU  turn  friend  to  the  sex,  rail  no 
more  at  matrimony,  but  curse  the  whores^  and 
think  of  a  wife  myself. 

Gay.  And  3ret,  Sharp,  when  I  think  how  1  have 
imposed  upon  her,  I  am  almost  resolved  to  throw 
myself  at  her  feet,  tell  her  the  real  situation  of 
fBty  ai&irs,  ask  her  pardon,  and  implore  her  pity. 


Sharp.  After  marriage,  with  all  my  heart,  sir; 
but  don't  let  your  conscience  and  honour  so  far 
get  the  better  of  your  poverty  and  good  sense,  as 
to  rely  on  so  great  uncertainty  as  a  fine  lady's 
mercy  and  goof-nature. 

Gay,  1  know  her  generous  temper,  and  am  al- 
most persuaded  to  rely  upon  it.  What !  because 
I  am  poor,  shall  I  abandon  my  honour  ? 

Sharp,  Yes,  you  must,  sir,  or  abandon  me.  So^ 
pray,  discharge  one  of  us ;  for  eat  I  must,  and 
speedily  too :  and  you  know  very  well,  that  tha% 
honour  of  yours  will  neither  introduce  you  to  n 
great  man's  table,  nor  get  me  credit  for  a  singto 
beef-steak. 

Gay,  What  can  I  do? 

Sharp,  Nothing,  while  honour  sticks  in  your 
throat.    Do,  gulp»  master,  and  do%m  with  it. 

Gay,  Prithee  leave  me  to  my  thoughts. 

Sharp,  Leave  you  !  No,  not  in  such  bad  com* 
pany,  rll  assure  you.  Why,  you  must  certainly 
be  a  very  great  philosopher,  sir,  to  moralize  anq 
declaim  so  charmingly  as  you  do^  about  honou' 
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and  conscience,  ivhen  yoar  doors  are  beset  with 
bailiflFs,  and  not  one.  single  guinea  in  your  pocket 
to  bribe  the  villains. 

Gay»  Don't  be  witty,  and  give  your  advice, 
sirrah. 

Sharp,  Do  you  be  wise,  and  take  it,  sir.  But, 
to  be  serious,  you  certainly  have  spent  your  for- 
tune, and  out-lived  your  credit,  as  your  pockets 
and  my  belly  can  testify.  Your  father  has  dis- 
owned you  ;  all  your  friends  forsook  you,  except 
myself,  who  am  starving  with  you.  Now,  sir,  if 
you  marry  this  young  lady,  who,  as  yet,  thank 
Heaven,  knows  nothing  of  your  misfortnnes,  and 
by  that  means  procure  a  better  fortune  than  that 
you  have  squandered  away,  make  a  good  hus- 
band, and  turn  economist,  you  still  may  be  hap- 
Ey,  may  still  be  sir  William's  heir,  and  the 
kdy  too  no  loser  by  the  bargain.  There's  reason 
and  argument,  sir. 

Gay.  Twas  with  that  prospect  I  first  made 
love  to  her ;  and,  though  my  fortune  has  been  ill 
spent,  I  have  at  least  purchased  discretion  with 
it. 

Sharp.  Pray,  then,  convince  me  of  that,  sir, 
and  make  no  more  objections  to  the  marriage. — 
You  see  I  am  reduced  to  my  waistcoat  already ; 
and  when  necessity  has  undressed  me  from  top 
to  toe,  she  must  begin  with  you,  and  then  we 
shall  be  forced  to  keep  house  and  die  by  inches. 
Look  you,  sir,  if  you  won't  resolve  to  take  my 
advice,  while  you  have  one  coat  to  your  back,  I 
must  e'en  take  to  mv  heels  while  I  have  strength 
to  run,  and  somethmg  to  cover  me.  So,  sir,  wish- 
ing you  much  comfort  and  consolation  with  your 
bare  conscience,  I  am  your  most  obedient  and 
half-starved  friend  and  servant. 

[Going. 

Gay.  Hold,  Sharp  !  You  won't  leave  me  ? 

Sharp.  I  must  eat,  sir ;  by  my  honour  and  ap- 
petite, I  must. 

Gay.  Well,  then,  I  am  resolved  to  favour  the 
cheat ;  and  as  I  shall  quite  change  my  former 
course  of  life,  happy  may  be  the  consequences : 
at  least  of  this  I  am  sure 

Sharp.  That  you  can't  be  worse  than  you  are 
at  present 

Gay.  [A  knocking  withcut.] — Who's  there  ? 

Sharp.  Some  of  your  former  good  friends,  who 
favoured  you  with  money  at  fifty  per  cent,  and 
helped  you  to  spend  it,  and  are  now  become 
daily  memento's  to  you  of  the  folly  of  trusting 
rogues,  following  whores,  and  laughing  at  my 
advice. 

Gay.  Cease  your  impertinence  !  To  the  door  ! 
If  they  are  duns,  tell  them  my  marriage  is  now 
certainly  fixed ;  and  persuade  them  still  to  for^ 
bear  a  few  days  longer,  and  keep  my  circum- 
stances a  secret,  for  their  sakes  as  well  as  my 
own. 

Sharp.  O  never  fear  it,  sir :  they  still  have  so 
much  friendship  for  you,  as  not  to  desire  your 
ruin  to  their  own  disadvanta^. 


Gay.  And,  do  you  bear.  Sharp,  if  it  shoold  be 
any  body  from  Melissa,  say  I  am  not  at  home; 
lest  the  bad  appearance  we  make  here,  shoaU 
make  them  suspect  something  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. 

Sharp.  I'll  obey  you,  sir ;  but  I  am  afraid  tbejr 
will  easily  discover  the  consumptive  situation  of 
our  affairs,  by  my  chop-fallen  countenance. 

[Esit  SHA.RP. 

Gay.  These  very  rascals,  who  are  now  conti- 
nually dunning  and  persecuting  me,  were  the 
very  persons  who  led  me  to  my  ruin,  partook  of 
my  prosperity,  and  professed  the  greatest  friend- 
sliip. 

Sharp.  [Without.] — Upon  my  word,  Mrs  Kit- 
ty, my  roaster's  not  at  home. 

Kitty.  [Without.] — Look'e,  Sharp,  I  must  and 
will  sec  him. 

Gay.  Ha  !  What  do  I  hear  ?  Melissa's  maid ! 
What  has  brought  her  here?  My  poverty  has 
made  her  my  enemy,  too — She  is  certainly  come 
with  no  good  intent — No  friendship  there  with- 
out fees — She's  coming  up  stairs — What  must  I 
do  ?  I'll  get  into  this  closet  and  listen. 

[Exit  Gayless. 

Enter  Sharp  and  Kitty. 

Kitty.  I  must  know  where  he  is ;  and  will 
know,  too,  Mr  Impertinence. 

Sharp.  Not  of  me  ye  won't. — [Aside.] — He's 
not  within,  I  tell  you,  Mrs  Kitty ;  I  dou  t  know 
myself.     Do  you  think  I  can  conjure? 

Kitty.  But  I  know  you  will  lie  abominably; 
therefore,  don't  trifle  with  me.  I  come  from  my 
mistress,  Melissa :  you  know,  I  suppose,  what's  to 
be  done  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Sharp.  Ay  ;  and  to-morro*v  night  too,  girl. 

Kitty.  Not  if  I  can  help  it,— [Aside.] — But 
come,  where  is  your  master?  I* or  see  bim  I 
must. 

Sharp,  Pray,  Mrs  Kitty,  what's  your  opinioD 
of  this  match  between  my  master  and  your  mis- 
tress ? 

Kitty,  Why,  I  have  no  opinion  of  it  at  al); 
and  yet  most  of  our  wants  will  he  relieved  by  it, 
too:  for  instance,  now,  your  master  will  get  a 
good  fortune ;  that's  what  I'm  afraid  he  wants : 
my  mistress  will  get  a  husband  ;  that's  what  she 
has  wanted  for  some  time ;  you  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  my  conversation,  and  I  an  opportu- 
nity of  breaking  your  head  for  your  imperti- 
nence. 

Sharp.  Madam,  I'm  yoiir  most  humble  ser- 
vant. But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs  Kitty,  I  am 
positively  against  the  match  :  for  was  I  a  man  of 
my  master's  fortune 

Kitty.  You'd  marry  if  you  could,  and  mend  it 
— Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Pray,  Sharp,  where  does  your 
master's  estate  lie  ? 

Gay,  Ob,  the  devil,  what  a  question  was  there  t 

[Asid^ 
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Sharp.  Lie  !  lie !  Why,  it  lies^-faith,  I  can't 
Dame  any  particular  place ;  it  lies  in  so  many. — 
Uis  effiicts  are  divided,  some  here,  some  there ; 
his  steward  hardly  knows  himself. 

Kitty,  Scattered,  scattered,  I  suppose.  But, 
hark'e,  Sharp,  what's  become  of  your  furniture  ? 
You  seei^  to  be  a  little  bare  here  at  present. 

Gay.  What,  has  she  found  out  that,  too } 

[Aside, 

Sharp,  Why,  you  must  know,  as  soon  as  the 
wedding  was  fixed,  my  master  ordered  me  to  re- 
move his  goods  into  a  friend's  house,  to  make 
room  for  a  ball  which  he  designs  to  give  here  the 
day  after  the  marriage. 

Kitty.  The  luckiest  thing  in  the  world  !  For 
my  mistress  designs  to  have  a  ball  and  entertain- 
ment here,  to-night,  before  the  marriage;  and 
that's  my  business  with  your  master. 

^A^rp.  The  devil  it  is !  \Aside. 

Kitty.  She'll  not  have  it  public ;  she  dcbigns 
to  invite  only  eight  or  ten  couple  of  friends. 

Sharp,  No  more? 

Kitty.  Nq  more  *.  and  she  ordered  me  to  de- 
sire your  master  not  to  make  a  great  entertain- 
ment. 

Sharp.  Oh,  never  fcar-^— 

Kitty.  Ten  or  a  dozen  little  nice  things,  with 
some  iniity  I  believe,  will  be  enough  in  all  con- 
science. 

Sharp,  Oh,  curse  your  conscience  !        [Aside. 

Kitty.  And  what  do  you  tliink  I  have  done  of 
my  own  head  ? 

Sharp,  What ! 

Kitty,  I  have  invited  all  my  lord  Stately's  ser- 
vants to  come  and  see  you,  and  have  a  dance  in 
the  kitchen :  Won't  your  master  be  surprised? 

Sharp.  Much  so  indeed  ! 

Kitty.  Well,  be  quick  and  find  out  your  mas- 
ter, and  make  what  haste  you  can  with  your  pre- 
parations :  you  have  no  time  to  lose.  Pritnee, 
Sharps  what's  the  matter  with  you?  1  have  not 
seen  you  for  soiiie  time,  and  you  seem  to  look  a 
little  thin. 

Sharp.  Oh  my  unfortunate  face  \— [Aside.] — 
I'm  in  pure  good  health,  thank  you,  Mrs  Kitty ; 
and  I'll  assure  you  I've  a  very  good  stomach;  ne- 
ver better  in  all  my  life;  and  I  am  as  full  of  vi- 
gour, hussy* 

[Offers  to  kiss  her. 

Kittf.  What,  with  that  face  !  Well,  bye,  bye. 
— [Going.] — Oh,  Sharp,  what  ill4ooking  fellows 
are  th6se,  were  standing  about  your  door  when 
I  came  in  ?  They  want  your  master  too,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Sharp.  Hum  !  Yes ;  they  are  waiting  for  him. 
They  are  some  of  his  tenants  out  of  the  country, 
that  want  to  pay  him  some  money. 

Kitty.  Tenants !  What,  do  you  let  his  tenants 
stand  in  the  street? 

Sharp.  'They  choose  it :  as  they  seldom  come 
to  town,  they  are  willing  to  see  as  much  of  it  as 
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they  can,  when  they  do ;  they  are  raw,  ignorant, 
honest  people. 

Kitty.  Well,  I  must  run  home :  farewell — but 
do  you  hear,  get  sometliiog  substantial  for  us  in 
the  kitchen — ^a  ham,  a  turkey,  or  what  you  will — 
we'll  be  very  merry ;  and  be  sure  to  remove  the 
tables  and  chairs  away  tliere  too,  that  we  may 
have  room  to  dance  :  Tcau't  bear  to  be  confined 
in  my  French  dances ;  tal,  lal,  lal — [Dancing.] — 
Well,  adieu  !  Without  any  compliment,  I  snail 
die  if  I  don't  see  you  soon. 

[Exit  Kitty, 

Sharp.  And,  without  any  compliment,  I  pray 
Heaven  you  may ! 

Enter  Gatless. 

[They  look  for  some  time  sorroicful  at  each 
other. 

Gay,  Oh,  Sharp ! 

Sharp,  Oh,  master  I 

Gay.  We  are  certainly  undone  ! 

Sharp,  That's  no  news  to  me. 

Gay,  Eight  or  ten  couple  of  dancers — ten  or  a 
dozen  little  nice  dbhes,  with  some  fruit — mv  lord 
Stately's  servants — ham  and  turkey ! 

Sharp,  Say  no  more !  the  very  sound  creates 
an  appetite ;  and  I  am  sure  of  late  I  have  had 
no  occasion  for  whetters  and  provocatives. 

Gm/.  Cursed  misfortune  !  VVhat  can  we  do? 

Sliarp.  Hang  ourselves.  I  see  no  other  reme- 
dy, except  you  have  a  receipt  to  give  a  ball  and 
a  supper,  without  meat  or  music. 

Gay.  Melissa  has  certainly  heard  of  my  bad 
circumstances,  and  has  invented  this  scheme  to 
distress  me,  and  break  off  the  match. 

Sharp.  I  don't  believe  it,  sir;  begging  your 
pardon. 

Gay.  No  ?  Why  did  her  maid,  then,  make  so 
strict  an  inquiry  into  my  fortune  and  affairs  ? 

Sharp.  For  two  very  substantial  reasons :  the 
first,  to  satisfy  a  curiosity  natural  to  her  as  a  wo- 
man ;  the  second,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
conversation,  very  natural  to  her  as  a  woman  -of 
taste  and  understanding. 

Gay.  Prithee,  be  more  serious :  is  not  our  all 
at  stake  ? 

Sfiarp.  Yes,  sir;  and  vet  that  all  of  ours  is  of 
so  little  consequence,  that  a  man,  with  a  very 
small  share  of  philosophy,  may  part  from  it  with- 
out much  pain  or  uneasiness.  However,  sir,  I'll 
convince  you,  in  half  an  hour,  that  Mrs  Melissa 
knows  nothing. of  your  circumstances;  and  Til 
tell  you  what  too,  sir,  she  shan't  be  here  to-night, 
and  yet  you  shall  marry  her  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

Gay.  How,  how^  dear  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  Tis here, here, sir !  Warm, warm;  and 
delays  will  cool  it :  therefore.  111  away  to  her, 
and  do  you  be  as  merry  as  love  and  poverty  will 
permit  you. 
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Would  vou  succeed^  a  faithful  friend  depute. 
Whose  head  can  plan,  and  front  can  execute. 

I  am  the  man !   and  I  hope  you  neither  dispute 
my  friendship  nor  qualifications  ? 

Gay,  Indeed  I  don't.    Prithee,  he  gone. 

Sharp.  I  fly !  [£retf it^ 

SCENE  ili— Melissa's  lodgingi. 

Enter  Melissa  and  Kirrt. 

Mel  You  surprise  me»  Kitty !  The  master  not 
at  home — the  man  in  confusion — no  furniture  in 

the  house and  ill-looking  fellows  about  the 

doors !  'lis  all  a  riddle. 

Kitty.  But  ?ery  eaSy  to  be  explained; 

MeL  Prithee,  explam  it,  then ;  nor  keep  me 
longer  in  suspence. 

Kitty.  The  affiiir  is  this*  madam :  Mr  Gavless 
is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt;  ymi  ate  overhead 
and  ears  in  love;  you*U  marry  him  to-morrow; 
the  next  day  yoiir  whole  fortune  goes  to  his  cfe- 
ditors,  and  you  and  your  children  are  to  live  coin- 
fortably  upori  the  remainder. 

Mel,  I  cannot  think  him  base. 

KUty,  But  I  know  th^y  are  all  base.  You  are 
very  youn^  and  very  ignorant  of  the  sex ;  I  am 
young,  too,  but  have  had  more  experience :  You 
never  was  in  love  before;  I  have  been  in  love 
with  an  hundred,  and  tried  them  all;  and  know 
them  to  be  a  parcel  of  barbarous,  perjured,  de- 
luding, bewitching  devils. 

Mel  The  low  wretches  you  hove  had  to  do 
with,  may  answer  the  character  you  give  them ; 
but  Mr  Gayless — s— 

Kitty.  Is  a  man,  madam. 

MeL  I  hope  so^  Kittys  or  I  would  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  him. 

Kitty.  With  all  my  heart— 1  have  siven  you 
my  sentiments  upon  the  occasion,  and  shall  leave 
you  to  your  own  incliuations. 

MeL  Oh,  madam,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  great  condescension — ha,  ha,  ha !  How-^ 
ever,  I  have  so  ^reat  a  regard  for  your  opinion, 
that  had  I  certam  proofs  of  his  villany-: 

Kitty.  Of  his  poverty,  you  may  have  a  hun- 
dred :  I  am  sure,  I  have  had  none  to  the  con- 
trary. 

MeL  Oh,  there  the  shoe  pindies  !         [Aside. 

Kitty,  Nav,  so  far  from  giving  me  the  usual 
perquisites  of  my  place,  he  has  not  so  much  as 
kept  me  in  temper,  with  little  endearing  civili- 
ties ;  and  one  might  reasonably  expect,  when  a 
man  is  deficient  in  one  way,  tliat  he  should  make 
it  up  in  another.  [Knocking  without. 

MeL  See  who  is  at  the  door.  [Exit  Kitty.] 
I  must  be  cautious  how  I  hearken  too  much  to 
this  ^rl.  Her  bad  opinion  of  Mr  Gayless  seems 
C9  arise  from  his  disreg^  of  her. 


Enter  Shakp  and  Kirrt. 

—So,  Sharp,  have  you  fbund  your  master  ?^— 
Will  things  be  ready  for  the  ball  and  entertain- 
ment? 

Sharp.  To  your  vrishes,  madam.  I  have  just 
now  bespoke  the  music  and  supper,  and  wait 
now  for  your  ladyship's  farther  commands. 

MeL  My  compliments  to  your  master,  and  let 
him  know,  I  and  my  oompiiiiy  will  be  with  him 
by  six ;  we  design  to  drink  tea  and  play  at  eards^ 
before  we  dance. 

Kitty.  So  shall  I  and  my  company,  Mr  Shirp. 

[Ati^ 

Sharp.  Mighty  well,  madam  ! 

MeL  Prithee,  Sharp,  what  makes  you  oooie 
without  your  coat  ?  lis  too  too4  to  go  So  aiiy, 
sure. 

Kitty.  Mr  Sharp,  madam,  is  of  air^ry  hotodn* 
stitution ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sharp.  If  it  had  been  ever  M  cool,  I  lmv€ 
had  enough  to  warm  me  since  I  came  from 
home^  I  am  sure ;  but  no  matter  for  that. 

[SighiMg. 

MeL  What dVe mean? 

Sharp.  Pray,  don't  adc  me,  madam ;  I  beseech 
you,  don't :  let  us  diange  the  subject. 

Kitty.  Insist  upon  knowing  it,  madam !  My 
curiosity  must  be  satisfied,  or  I  shall  burst. 

[AMe. 

MeL  I  do  insist  upon  knowing  On  pain 

of  my  displeasure,  tell  me 

Sharp.  If  my  master  should  know — =1  mtist  not 
tell  you,  madam,  indeed. 

MeL  I  promise  you,  upon  my  honour,  he  ne- 
ver shall. 

Sharp.  But  can  your  ladyship  insure  secresy 
from  that  Quarter  ? 

Kitty.  Yes,  Mr  Jadumapes^  for  any  thing  you 
can  sav. 

Met.  I  Engage  for  her. 

Sharp.  Why  then,  in  shorty  nrndaoi — ^I  cannot 
tell  you. 

MeL  Dooft  trifle  with  me. 

Sharp.  Then,  since  you  will  have  it,  madam — 
I  lost  my  coat  in  defence  of  your  reputation. 

MeL  In  defence  of  my  reputation  1 

Sharp.  I  will  assure  you,  madam,  Fve  suflfered 
very  much  in  defence  of  it ;  whidi  is  more  than 
I  would  have  done  for  my  own. 

MeL    Prithee,  explain ! 

Sharp.  In  short,  madam,  you  was  seen  a- 
bout  a  mcjnth  ago  to  make  a  visit  to  my  master 
alone. 

MeL  Alone !  my  servant  was  with  ma. 

Sharp.  What,  Mrs  Kitty  ?  So  much  the  worse: 
for  she  was  looked  upon  as  ray  property,  and  I 
was  brought  in  guilty,  as  well  as  you  and  my  mas- 
ter. 

Kitty.  What,  your  property Jackaoanes? 
Afcl.  What  is  aU  thw?  ^ 
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Sharp,  Why,  madam,  as  I  came  out  but  now, 
to  make  preparation  for  you  and  your  company 
to-nigbt,  Mrs  Pry-about,  the  attorney's  wi(e,  at 
nest  door,  calls  to  me ; '  Hark'e,  fellow/  says  she, 

*  do  you  and  your  modest  master  know,  that  my 

*  husband  shall  indict  your  house  at  the  next 

*  parish  meeting  for  a  nuisance  ? 

MeL  A  nuisance! 

Sharp,  I  said  so  A  nuisance !  I  believe, 
■one  in  the  neiehbourhood  live  with  more  de- 
etDCf  and  regularity  than  I  and  my  ma.ster 
*— «&  is  really  the  case — *  Decency  and  regolari- 
'  ty  P  cries  she,  with  a  sneer^-*  why,  sirrali,  does 

*  not  n^  window  look  into  your  master's  bed"- 

*  chamber  ?  and  did  not  he  bring  in  a  certain  la- 

*  dy  such  a  day  V  describing  you,  madam.   *  And 

*  did  not  I  sec 

MeL  See!  O,  scandalous !  What? 

Sharp,  Modesty  requires  my  silence. 

MeL  Did  not  you  contradict  her  ? 

Sharp.  Contradict  her !  Why,  I  told  her,  I 
was  sure  she  lied  I  for,  zounds !  said  I,  (for  I 
could  not  help  swearing)  I  am  so  well  convinced 
of  the  lady's  and  my  master's  prudence,  tliat  I  am 
sure,  had  they  a  mind  to  amuse  themselves,  tliey 
would  certamly  have  drawn  the  window-cur- 
tains. 

MeL  What,  did  ypu  say  nothing  else?  Did 
not  you  convince  her  of  her  error  and  imperti- 
joienoe? 

Sharp,  She  swore  to  sucb  things,  that  I  could 
do  notning  but  swear  and  call  names;  upon 
which,  out  bolts  her  husband  upon  me  with  a  fine 
taper  crab  in  his  hand,  and  fell  upon  me  with 
such  violence,  that,  being  half  delirious,  I  made 
a  full  confession. 

MeL  A  full  oonfeisioi^ !  What  did  you  con- 
feat? 

I^arp,  That  my  n^aster  loved  fornication— 
that  you  had  no  ^version  to  it — that  Mrs  Kitty 
was  a  bawd,  ^nd  your  humble  servant  a  pimp. 

Kitty.  A  bawd !  a  bawd!  Do  I  look  l^ka  a 
bawd,  madam  ? 

Sharp,  And  so,  mad^m,  in  the  scufife,  my 
coat  was  torn  to  pieces,  as  well  as  your  ri^pyita- 
tkm. 

MeL  And  so  you  joined  to  uuk^  me  infa- 
mous ! 

Sharp,  For  Heavea's  sake,  madam,  what  could 
I  do?  tey  proofs  fell  SQ  thick  upon  me,  as  wit- 
ness my  head  [Shewing  kit  head  plaittered,\ 
that  I  would  have  i^vep  'up  all  the  maidenheads 
}a  the  kii^4om,  nxb^  than  have  my  brains  beat 
tQ  J  jelly. 

MeL  Very  well  I  but  111  be  revenged And 

did  not  you  t^ll  your  master  of  this  ? 

Sharp,  Tell  him !  No,  madam.  Had  I  told 
him,  his  love  is  so  violent  for  yon,  that  he  would 
p^ruioly  have  murdered  half  the  attomies  in 
^own  by  this  time. 

MeL  Very  well !  But  I  am  resoiv^  not  t«^  go 
Co  yoor  master^s  to-night. 


Sharp,  ({eavens  and  my  impudence  be  praised ! 

[Aside, 
Kitty.  Why  not,  madam  ?  If  you  are  not  guil- 
ty, face  your  accusers. 
Sharp,  Oh  the  devil !    ruined  again  !  [Aside,^ 

To  lie  sure,  face  them  by  all  means,  madam 

They  can  but  hp  abusive,  ^d  break  fi\e  windows 

a  little Besides,  madam,  I  have  thought  of  a 

way  to  make  this  aflair  quite  diyerting  to  you — I 
have  a  fine  blunderbuss,  charged  with  half  a 
hundred  slugs,  and  my  master  hap  a  delicate 
large  Swiss  broad  sword ;  and  between  us,  ma- 
dam, we  shall  so  pepper  and  slice  them,  that  you 
will  die  with  laughing. 
MeL  What,  at  murder  ? 
Kitty.  Don't  fear,  madam ;  there  will  be  no 
murder  if  Sharp's  concerned. 

Sharp.  Murder,  madam !  Tis  self-defence. — 
Besides,  in  these  sort  of  skirmisl)es,  there  are 
never  more  tlian  two  or  tlirpe  killed :  for^  suppo- 
sing they  bring  the  whole  body  of  militia  upon 
us,  down  but  with  a  brace  of  them,  apd  away  fly 
the  rest  of  the  covey. 

MeL  Persuade  me  ever  so  much,  I  |von-p  go; 
that^s  my  resolution. 

Kitty,  Why,  then,  I'll  tell  ypi|  wl^at,  mad^m ; 
since  you  are  resolved  not  to  gp  to  the  supper, 
suppose  the  supper  was  to  come  to  you  ?  Tis  a 
great  pity  such  preparations  as  Mr  Sharp  has 
made  should  be  tnrown  away. 

Sharp,  So  it  is,  iui  you  say,  Mrs  Kitty.  But  I 
can  immediately  run  oack,  and  unbespeak  wh^t  I 
have  ordered ;  'tis  soon  done. 

MeL  But  then,  what  excuse  can  I  send  to 
you^  master?  he'll  be  very  uneasy  a^  my  pot  co- 
ming. 

^rp.  Oh,  terribly  sp !  bqt  I  have  it— 111  tell 
him  you  are  very  much  nut  of  order — that  you 
were  suddenly  ^kpi)  with  the  vapours  or  qualms, 
or  what  you  please,  madam. 

4fe/.  Ill  leave  it  to  you,  Sharp,  to  make  my 
apology;  and  there's  half-a-guinea  for  you  to 
h^p  your  invention. 

oharp.  Half-a-guinea !  Tis  so  long  since  I 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  money,  that  I  scarcely 
know  the  current  coin  of  my  own  coi|ntry. — 
Oh,  Sharp,  what  talents  hast  thou !  to  secure  thy 
master,  deceive  his  mistress,  outlie  hi^r  chamber- 
maid, and  .yet  be  paid  for  thy  bonesty !  But  my 
joy  will  discover  me.  [4Mide.j  Madam,  you  have 
eternally  fixed  Timothy  Sharps  yotir  most  obedi- 
ent humble  senryit  .  rOh  the  delights  of  im- 
pudence, and  fl  gotpd  un^erstiMuift ! 

[Exit  Sharp* 

Kii^^  Ha»  ha,  ha!  was  there  ever  such  a  ly- 
iqg  viinet !  with  l^is  slug%  apd  his  broad  sworas, 
bis  attorneys,  and  broken  beads,  and  nonsense ! 
Well}  m^am,  are  yqu  satisfied  now?  Do  you 
want  more  proofs  ? 

MeL  Of  your  n^odesty  I  do  s  But,  I  find  you 
are  resolved  to  give  me  none. 

KUty.miml 
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Mel.  I  see  through  your  little  mean  artifice  : 
you  arc  endeavouring  to  lessen  Mr  Gayless  in 
tny  opinion,  because  he  has  not  paid  you  for  ser- 
vices he  had  no  occasion  for. 

Kitty.  Pay  rae,  madam !  I  am  sure  1  have 
very  little  occasion  to  be  angry  with  Mr  Gayless 
for  not  paying  me,  when  I  believe  'tis  his  general 
practice.  ' 

MeL  Tis  false !  he*s  a  gentleman,  and  a  man 
of  honour,  and  you  are 

Kitty,  Not  in  love,  I  thank  Heaven  ! 

[Curtseying. 

'Mel.  You  are  a  fool. 

Kitty,  I  have  been  in  love;  but  I  am  much 
wiser  now.  .. 

Mel.  Hold  your  tongue,  impertinence  f^ 

Kitty.  That  is  the  severest  thing  she  has  said 
yet.  [Aiide. 

Mel.  Leave  me. 

Kitty,  Oh  this  love,  this  love  is  the  devil ! 

[Exit  Kitty. 

MeL  We  discover  our  weaknessess  to  our  sei^ 
vants,make  them  our  confidants,  put  them  upon  an 
equality  with  us,  and  so  they  become  our  advi- 
s>crs.  Sharp's  behaviour,  though  I  seemed  to  dis- 
regard It,  makes  me  tremble  with  apprehensions  ! 
and,  though  I  have  pretended  to  be  angry  with 
Kilty  for  her  advice,  I  think  it  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  b«  neglected. 

Enter  Kitty. 
Kitty.  May  I  speak,  madam  ? 


Mel.  DonYbe  a  fool.    What  do  you  want? 

Kitty.  There  is  a  servant  just  come  out  of  the 
country,  says  he  belongs  to  sir  Williatn  Gaylesa^ 
and  has  got  a  letter  for  you  from  his  master  vp* 
on  very  urgent  business. 

Mel.  Sir  William  Gayless?  What  can  this 
mean  ?  Where  is  the  man  ? 

Kitty.  In  the  little  parlour,  madam. 

Mel.  ril  go  to  him — My  heart  flatters  strange- 
[Erif. 

Kitty.  Oh,  woman,  woman  !  fbolish  woman  I— 
she'll  certainly  have  this  Gayless ;  nay,  were  she 
ds  well  convinced  of  his  poverty  as  I  am,  she 
would  have  him.  A  strong  dose  of  love  is  worse 
than  one  of  ratafia ;  when  it  once  gets  into  our 
heads,  it  trips  up  our  heels,  and  th^  good  night 
to  discretion.  Here  is  she  going  to  throw  away 
fifteen  thousand  pounds !  upon  what?  Faith,  lit- 
tle better  than  nothhng.  He's  a  man,  and  that's 
all — and,  Heaven  knows,  mere  man  is  but  small 
consolation ! 

Be  this  advice  pursued  by  each  fond  maid. 
Ne'er  slight  the  substance  for  an  empty  shade : 
Rich  weighty  sparks  alone  should  please  and 

charm  ye : 
For  should  spouse  cool,  his  gold  will  always 

warm  ye. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. 
Enter  Gayless  and  Shabp. 

Gay.  Prithee  be  serious.  Sharp.  Hast  thou 
really  succeeded  ? 

Sharp.  To  our  wishes,  sir.  In  short,  I  have 
managed  the  business  with  such  skill  and  dexte- 
rity, that  neither  your  circumstances  nor  my  ve- 
racity are  suspected. 

Gay^  But  now  hast  thou  excused  me  from  the 
ball  and  entertainment  ? 

Sharp.  Beyond  expectation,  sir — But  in  that 
particular,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  truth, 
and  declare  the  real  situation  of  your  aflfairs.  I 
told  her,  we  had  so  long  disused  ourselves  to 
dressing  either  dinners  Or  suppers,  that  I  was 
afraid  we  should  be  but  aukward  in  our  prepara- 
tions. In  short,  sir, — at  that  instant,  a  cursed 
gnawing  seized  my  stomach,  that  I  could  not 
help  telling  her,  that  both  you  and  myself  seldom 
make  a  gc^  meal,  now-a-<lays,  once  in  a  quarter 
of  a  year. 

Cay.  Hell  and  confusion !  have  you  betrayed 
me,  villain  P  Did  you  not  tell  me  this  moment,  she 
did  not  in  the  least  suspect  my  circumstances  ? 


Sharp.  No  more  she  did,  sir,  till  I  told  her. 

Gay.  Very  well ;  and  was  this  your  skill  and 
dexterity  ? 

Sharp.  I  was  going  to  tell  you ;  but  you  won't 
hear  reason:  my  melanclioly  face  and  piteeas 
narration,  had  such  an  efiect  upon  her  generous 
bowels,  that  she  freely  forgives  all  that's  past. 

Gay.  Does  she.  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  Yes,  and  desires  never  to  see  vour  fiice 
again  ;  and,  as  a  farther  consideration  tor  so  do- 
ing, she  has  sent  you  half-a-guinea. 

[Shows  the  numey. 

Gay.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sharp.  To  spend  it,  spend  it,  and  regale. 

Gay.    Villain  !  you  have  undone  me! 

Sharp,  What !  by  bringing  you  money,  when 
you  are  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the  whole  world 
Well,  well,  then,  to  make  you  happy  again,  Fll 
keep  it  myself;  and  wish  somebody  would  take 
it  in  their  head  to  load  me  with  such  misfor^ 
tunes.  [Puts  up  the  money. 

Gay,  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  rascal  ? 

Sharp,  Who  desei-ves  more  to  be  laughed  at  ? 
ha,  ha,  ha!  Never  for  the  future,  sir,  dispute 
the  success  of  my  negotiations;  when  even  you, 
who  know  me  so  well,  can't  help  swallowing  my 
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hook.  Why,  sir,  I  could  have  played  with  jou 
backwards  and  forwards  at  the  end  of  my  hne, 
till  I  had  pat  yoor  senses  into  such  a  fermenta- 
tion, that  you  should  not  have  known,  in  an  hour^s 
time,  whether  you  was  a  fish  or  a  man. 

Gay,  Why,  what  is  all  this  you  have  been  tel- 
ling me  f 

Sharp,  A  downright  lie  from  beginning  to 
end ! 

Oay,  And  have  you  really  excused  me  to  her? 

Sharp,  No,  sir;  but  I  have  got  this  half-guinea 
to  make  her  excuses  to  you  !  and  instead  of  a 
confederacy  between  you  and  me  to  deceive  her, 
ahe  thinks  she  has  brought  me  over  to  put  the 
deceit  upon  you. 

Gay,  Thou  excellent  fellow ! 

Sharp,  Don't  lose  time,  but  slip  out  of  the 
house  immediately;  the  back  way,  1  believe,  will 
be  the  safest  for  you,  and  to  her  as  fast  as  you 
can ;  pretend  vast  surprise  and  concern,  that  her 
indisposition  has  debarred  you  the  pleasure  af 
her  cfMDpany  here  to-night.  You  ne^  know  no 
more;  away. 

Gtnf,  But  what  shall  we  do,  Sharp?  Here's  her 
maid  again. 

Sharp,  The  devil  she  is!— I  wish  I  could  poi- 
son her :  for  I'm  sure,  while  she  lives^  1  can  ne- 
ver pro^r. 

Enter  Kittt. 

Kitty,  Yoar  door  was  open;  so  I  did  not  stand 
upon  ceremony. 

Gay,  I  am  sorry  to  hear  your  mistress  b  taken 
so  suddenly. — 

Kitty,  Vapours,  vapours  only,  sir;  a  few  ma- 
trimonial omens,  thars  all ;  but  I  suppose  Mr 
Sharp  has  made  her  excuses: 

Gay,  And  tells  me,  I  can't  have  the  pleasure 
of  her  company  to-night.  I  had  made  a  small 
preparation ;  but  'tis  no  matter :  Sharp  shall  go 
to  tne  rest  of  the  company,  and  let  them  know 
'tis  put  off. 

Kitty,  Not  for  the  world,  sir!  my  mistress 
was  sensible  you  must  have  provided  for  her  and 
the  rest  of  the  company;  so  she  is  resolved, 
though  she  can't,  the  other  ladies  and  gendemen 
shall  partake  of  your  entertainment ;  she's  very 
good-natured. 

Sharp,  I  had  better  run,  and  let  them  know 
'tis  deferred.  fGotfi^. 

Kitty.  [Stopping  hi$n,]  I  have  been  with  diem 
already,  and  told  them  my  mistress  insists  upon 
their  coming,  and  they  have  all  promised  to  be 
here ;  so,  pray,  don't  be  under  any  apprehensions 
that  your  preparations  will  be  thrown  away. 

Gay.  But  as  I  can't  have  her  company,  Mrs 
Kitty,  'twill  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  me,  and  a 
ereater  compliment  to  her,  to  defer  our  mirth; 
besides,  I  can't  enjoy  any  thing  at  present,  and 
she  not  partake  of  iL 

Kitty,  Oh,  no !  to  be  sure ;  but  what  can  I 


do  ?  my  mistress  will  have  it  so ;  and  Mrs  Gad- 
about, and  the  rest  of  the  company,  will  be  here 
in  a  few  minutes;  there  are  two  or  three  coach- 
fuls  of  them. 

Sharp,  Then  my  master  must  be  ruined,  in 
spite  of  my  parts.  [Aside^ 

Gay,  [Aside  to  Sharp,]  'TIS  all  over,  Sharp ! 

Sharp,  I  know  it,  sir. 

Gay,  I  shall  go  distracted  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Sharp.  Why,  sir,  as  our  rooms  are  a  little  out 
of  furmture  at  present,  take  them  into  the  capr 
tain's  that  lodges  here,  and  set  them  down  to 
cards :  if  he  should  come  in  the  mean  time,  I'll 
excuse  you  to  him.  [Aside, 

Kitty,  I  have  disconcerted  their  affairs,  I  find ; 
VU  h^e  some  sport  with  them.  Pray,  Mr  Gayless, 
don't  order  too  many  things:  they  only  make  you 
a  friendly  visit ;  the  more  ceremony,  you  know, 
the  less  welcome.  Pray,  sir,  let  me  entreat  you 
not  to  be  profuse.  If  I  can  be  of  service,  pray 
command  me ;  my  mistress  has  sent  me  on  pui>> 
pose :  while  Mr  Sharp  is  doing  the  business  with- 
out doors,  I  may  be  employed  within.  If  you'll 
lend  me  the  keys  of  your  side-board  [7b  Sharply 
I'll  dispose  of  your  plate  to  the  best  advantage. 

Sharp,  Thank  you,  Mrs  Kitty ;  but  it  is  dispo- 
sed of  already.  [Knocking  at  the  door, 

Kitty,  Bless  me,  the  compau/s  come  !  Ill  go 
to  the  door,  and  conduct  them  into  your  presence. 

[Exit  Kitty. 

Sharp,  If  you'd  conduct  them  into  a  horse- 
pond,  and  wait  on  them  there  yourself,  we  should 
be  more  obliged  to  you. 

Gay,  I  can  never  support  this. 

Sharp,  Rouse  your  spirits,  and  put  on  an  air 
of  gaiety,  and  I  don't  despair  of  bnnging  you  off 
yet. 

Gay,  Your  words  have  done  it  effectually. 

Enter  Mrs  Gad-about,  Mr  Guttle,  Mr  Tkip- 
PET,  and  Mrs  Trippet. 

Gad.  Ah,  my  dear  Mr  Gayless ! 

IKisus  him. 
Kisses  her. 

Gad,  We  are  come  to  give  you  joy,  Mr  Gay^ 
less! 

Sharp,  You  never  was  more  mistaken  in  your 
life.  [Asidem 

Gad.  I  have  brought  some  company  here,  I 
believe,  is  not  well  known  to  you ;  and  I  protest 
I  have  been  all  about  the  town  to  get  the  little  I 
have Mr  Guttle,  sir,  Mr  Gayless ; — Mr  Gay- 
less, justice  Guttle. 

Sharp,  Oh,  destruction !  one  of  the  ouorum. 

Gut.  Hem !  Though  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
any  personal  knowledge  of  you,  yet,  at  the  iosti- 
gation  of  Mrs  Gadabout,  I  have,  without  any 
pievious  acquaintance  with  you,  throwed  aside  all 
ceremony,  to  let  you  know,  that  I  joy  to  hear 
the  solemnization  of  your  nuptiab  is  so  near  at 
hand. 
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Ooy.  Sir,  thoogh  I  cannot  answer  you  with  the 
same  elocution,  however,  sir,  I  thank  you  with 
die  same  siocerity. 

Gad,  Mr  and  Mrs  Trippet,  sir;  the  properest 
lady  in  the  world  for  your  purpose,  for  shell 
dance  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together. 

TVip.  My  dear  Charles,  I  am  very  angry  with 
YOU,  faith*  so  near  marriage,  and  not  let  me 
know  !  'twas  barbarous :  you  thought,  I  suppose, 
I  should  rally  you  upon  it;  but  dear  Mrs  Tnppet 
here  has  long  ago  eradicated  al|  my  antimatri- 
monial  principles. 

Mrs  Tr^.  I  eradicate !  Be^  Mr  Trippet !  don't 
be  so  obscene. 

Kitiy,  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room ; 
Mr  Sharp  can*t  lay  his  cloth  till  you  ace  setllown 
to  cards. 

Gad,  One  thing  I  had  quite  foi^t,  Mr  Gay- 
less  :  my  nephew,  whom  you  never  saw,  will  be 
in  tpwn  from  France  presently ;  so  I  left  word  to 
send  him  here  immediately  to  make  one. 

Gay,  You  do  me  honour,  madam. 

Sharp,  Do  the  ladies  choose  cards,  or  the  sap- 
per first  ? 

Gay,  Supper !  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ? 

Gut,  Oh  f  the  supper  by  all  means ;  for  I 
have  eaten  nothing  to  signify  since  dinner. 

Sharp,  Nor  I,  since  last  Monday  was  a  fort- 
night [Aiide, 

Gay.  Pray,  ladies,  walk  into  the  next  room : 
Sharp,  get  things  ready  for  supper,  and  call 
the  music. 

Sharp.  Well  said,  master  ! 

Gad.  Without  ceremony,  ladies. 

[Exeunt  ladies. 

Kitty,  111  go  to  my  mistress,  and  let  her  know 
every  thing  is  ready  fbr  her  appearance. 

[Exit  Kitty. 

Enter  Guttle  and  Sharp. 

Gut,  Pray,  Mr  WhatVyour-name,  don*t  be  long 
with  supper  :  But  harkee,  what  can  1  do  in  the 
mean  time  ?  Suppose  you  get  me  a  pipe  and  some 
good  wine  ;  I'll  try  to  divert  myself  that  way  till 
supper's  ready. 

Sharp,  Or  suppose,  sir,  you  was  to  take  a  nap 
till  then;  there's  a  very  easy  couch  in  that  closet. 

Gut.  Tlie  best  thing  in  the  world ;  FU  take 
your  advice;  but  be  sure  you  wake  mc  when  sup- 
per is  ready.  [Exit  Guttle. 

Sharp,  Pray  heaven,  you  may  not  wake  till 
then — What  a  fine  situation  my  master  is  in  at 
present!  I  have  promised  him  my  assistance; 
but  his  afl^rs  are  in  so  desperate  a  way,  that  I 
am  afraid  'tis  out  of  my  skill  to  recover  him. 
Well,  fools  have  fortune,  says  an  old  proverb, 
and  a  very  true  one  it  is ;  for  my  master  and  I 
are  two  of  the  most  unfortunate  mortals  in  the 
creation. 

Enter  Gatless. 
Cay.  Well,  Sharp,  I  have  set  them  down  to 


cards;  and  bow  what  have  yon  to  propose  I 

Sharp,  I  have  one  scheme  left,  which,  in  sll 
probability,  may  succeed.  The  good  citizen,  over- 
loaded with  his  last  meal,  is  taking  a  nap  in  that 
closet,  in  order  to  get  him  an  appetite  for  yotniL 
Suppose,,  sir,  we  should  make  him  treat  us. 

Gay.  I  don't  undersand  yon. 

Sharp,  ni  pick  his  pocket,  and  provide  as  a 
supper  with  the  booty. 

Gay,  Monstrous !  for  without  considering  the 
yillany  of  it,  the  danger  of  waking  lum  makes  it 
impracticable ! 

Sharp,  If  he  awakes,  Til  smother  him,  and  lay 
his  death  to  indigestion*-a  very  common  deatn 
among  the  Justices. 

Gay.  Pnthee  be  serious ;  we  have  no  time  to 
lose :  can  you  invent  nothing  to  drive  them  oat 
of  the  house  ? 

Sharp,  1  can  fire  it 

Gay.  Shame  and  confusion  so  perplex  mc  1 
cannot  give  myself  a  moment's  thought. 

Sharp,  I  have  it;  did  not  Mrs  Gadabout  say 
her  nephew  would  be  here  ? 

Gi^,  She  did. 

Sharp,  Say  no  more,  but  in  to  your  company ; 
if  I  don't  send  them  out  of  the  house  for  the 
night,  I'll  at  least  frighten  their  stomachs  away'; 
and  if  this  stratagem  fails,  I'll  relinquish  political 
and  think  my  understanding  no  better  tnan  my 
neighbour's. 

Gay,  How  shall  I  reward  thee.  Sharp  ? 

Sharp.  By  your  silence  and  obedjeoce :  away 
to  your  company,  sir.  [Exit  Gaylbss.}— Noi^ 
dear  madam  Fortune,  for  once  open  your  eyes, 
and  behold  a  poor  unfortunate  man  of  parts  ad* 
dressing  you :  now  is  your  time  to  convince  your 
foes  you  are  not  that  blind,  whimsical  whore^ 
they  take  you  for ;  but  let  them  see,  by  your  as- 
sisting me,  that  men  of  sense,  as  well  as  ibols, 
are  sometimes  intitled  to  your  favour  and  protec> 
tion.  So  much  for  prayer ;  now  for  a  great 
noise  and  a  lie.  [Goes  atide^  and  critM  oic^l  Help, 
help,  master !  help,  gentlemen,  ladies  1  Murder, 
fire,  brimstone  ? — -Udp^  help^  help  ! 

Enter  Ma  Gatless  oMd  the  ladiet  with  cards  ta 

their  handSf  and  Sharp  enters,  running,  an^ 

meets  them. 

Gay.  What's  the  matter? 

Sharp.  Mattes,  sir !  if  you  don't  ran  this  mi- 
nute with  that  gentleman,  this  lady's  nephew  will 
be  murdered  !  I  am  sure  it  was  lie;  he  was  set 
upon  at  the  comer  of  the  street  by  four ;  be  has 
killed  two;  and  if  you  don't  make  Imste,  hell  be 
either  murdered,  or  took  to  prison. 

Gad,  For  Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  run  to 
his  assistance !  How  I  tremble  for  Melissa  !— 
This  frolic  of  her's  may  be  fatah.  [Aside, 

Gay,  Draw,  sir,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Gatless  mnd  Gad. 

Trip,  Not  I ;  I  don't  care  to  run  myself  into 
needless  quarrels;  I  have  sufiered  too  modi  for« 
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nerly  by  flying  into  puttons:  besides^  I  hare 
pawned  my  honour  to  Mrs  Trippet,  never  to 
draw  my  sword  again ;  and,  m  her  present  oondi- 
tion,  to  break  my  word  might  have  fktal  conse- 
^oenoes. 

Skarp.  Pray,  nr,  don't  excuse  yourself;  the 
young  gentleman  majr  be  murdered  by  this  time. 

TVip.  Then  my  assistance  will  be  of  no  serrioe 
to  him ;  however — 111  go  to  oblige  you,  and  look 
on  at  a  distance. 

UnlSrip.  I  sbdl  oertunl;  faiot,  Mr  Trippet, 
if  you  draw. 

Enter  Guttle,  disorderedy  asfrom  sleep. 

Out.  What  noise  and  confusion  is  this? 

Shurp.  &r»  there's  a  man  murdered  in  the 
street. 

QmsL  Is  that  all  ?  Zounds !  I  was  afraid  you 
had  thrown  the  supper  down — A  plague  of  your 
aoise  I  shan't  recover  my  stomach  this  half 
hoor» 

Enter  Gatless  and  Gai>-about,  with  Melissa 
Ml  h<nf$  clotheiy  dreued  in  the  French  manner. 

Gad,  Welly  but  my  dear  Jemmy,  you  are  not 
hurt,  sure  ? 

MeL  A  little  with  riding  post  only. 

Gad*  Mr  Sharp  alarmed  us  all  with  an  ac- 
ooant  of  your  being  set  upon  by  four  men ;  that 
you  had  killed  two,  and  was  atbM:king  the  other 
when  he  came  away ;  and  when  we  met  you  at 
the  door,  we  were  rumiing  to  your  rescue. 

MeL  I  had  a  small  rencounter  with  half  »- 
doxen  villains;  but,  finding  roe  resoltite,  they 
were  wise  enough  to  take  to  their  heels :  I  be- 
lieve I  scratched  some  of  them. 

[Laying  her  hand  to  her  tword. 

Sharp,  His  vanity  has  saved  my  credit  I 
have  a  thought  come  into  my  head  may  prove  to 
our  advantage,  provided  Monsieur^  ignorance 
bears  any  proportion  to  his  impudence.    [Atide. 

Cad,  Now  my  fright's  over,  let  me  introduce 
you,  my  dear,  to  Mr  Gayless.  Sir,  this  is  my 
Dephew. 

Giuf,  [Saluting  Aer.]  Sir,  I  shall  be  proud  of 
your  friendship. 

MeL  1  don  t  doubt  but  we  shall  be  better  ac- 
quainted in  a  little  time. 

GuL  Pray,  sir,  what  news  in  France  ? 

MeL  Faith,  sir,  very  little  that  I  know  of  in 
the  political  way :  I  mid  no  time  to  spend  among 
the  politicians.   I  was  ■ 

Gajf.  Among  the  ladies,  I  suppose } 

MeL  Too  much  indeed.  Faith,  I  have  not 
pliilosophy enough  to  resist  their  solicitations; 
you  take  me  ?  [To  Gayless  a$ide. 

Gay,  Yes,  to  be  a  roost  incorrigible  fop : 
^eath,  this  poppy's  impertinence  is  an  addition 
$o  my  misery.  [Aside  to  Sharp. 

Mei.  Poor  Gayless !  to  what  shifts  is  he  redu- 


ced }  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  much  longer  in 
this  condition ;  I  shall  discover  myself. 

[Aside  to  Gad-about. 

Gad,  Not  before  the  end  of  the  play  t  besi- 
des, the  more  his  pain  now,  the  greater  bis  plea- 
sure when  relieved  from  it. 

Trip,  Shall  we  return  to  our  cards  ?  I  have  a 
seiu  prendre  here,  and  must  insist  you  play  it 
out. 

Ladies.  With  all  my  heart ! 

MeL  AUons^doue,-~-^As  the  company  goes  out. 
Sharp  pulls  Melissa  by  the  sleeve,] 

Sharp.  Sir,  sir!  ShaU  I  beg  leave  to  spea 
with  you }  Pray,  did  you  find  a  bank-^note  in 
your  way  hither  ? 

MeL  What,  between  here  and  Dover,  do  you 
mean  ? 

Sharp,  No,  sir,  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards 
of  thb  house. 

MeL  You  are  drunk,  fellow  ! 

Sharp,  I  am  undonci  sir,  but  not  drunk,  I'll 
assure  you^ 

Me/.  What  is  all  this? 

Sharp,  I'll  tell  you,  silr :  A  little  while  ago,  my 
master  sent  me  out  to  chance  a  note  of  twenty 
pounds ;  but  I,  unfortunately,  hearing  a  noise  in 
the  street  of,  Daran-roC)  sir  !  and  clashing  of 
swords,  and  Rascal,  and  Murder !  I  runs  up  to 
the  place,  and  saw  four  men  upon  one:  and 
having  heard  you  was  a  mettlesome  young 
gentleman,  I  immediately  concluded  it  must  be 
you ;  so  ran  back  to  call  my  master;  and  when 
1  went  to  look  for  the  note  to  change  it,  I 
found  it  gone,  either  stole  or  lost ;  and  if  I  don't 
get  the  mone^  immediately,  I  shall  certainly  be 
turned  out  of  my  place,  and  lose  mycharac- 

MeL  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face.  [Akide.] — Oh, 
rU  speak  to  your  master  about  it,  and  he  will 
fonpve  you,  at  my  intercession. 

Sharp.  Ah,  sir,  you  don't  know  my  roaster. 

MeL  I'm  very  little  acquainted  with  him ;  but 
I  have  heard  he's  a  very  good-natured  man. 

Sharp,  1  have  heard  so  too ;  but  I  have  felt  it 
otherwise :  he  has  so  much  good-nature,  that 'if  I 
could  compound  for  one  broken-head  a  day,  I 
should  think  myself  very  well  off. 

MeL  Are  you  serious,  friend  ? 

Sharp,  Look'e,  sir,  I  take  you  for  a  man  of 
honour ;  there  is  something  in  your  face  that  is 
eenerous,  open,  and  masculine ;  you  don't  look 
Eke  a  foppish  effeminate  tell-tale ;  so  111  venture 
to  trust  you  See  here,  sir,  [Shews  his  head."] 
these  are  the  effects  of  my  master's  good-nature, 

MeL  Matchless  impudence  !  [Aside,] — ^Why 
do  you  live  with  him,  then,  after  such  usage? 

Sharp.  He's  worth  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
and  when  he's  drunk,  which  b  commonly  once 
a-day,  he's  very  free,  and  will  give  me  any  thing: 
but  I  design  to  leave  him  when  he's  marncd,  for 
all  that 

MeL  Is  he  going  to  be  married  then  ? 
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Sharp.  To-morrow,  nr;  and  between  jou  and 
I,  he'll  meet  with  his  match,  both  for  humour  and 
something  else  too. 
^  MeL  What!  she  drinks,  too ? 

Sharp.  Damnably,  sir ;  but  mum — ^You  must 
know  this  entertainment  was  designed  for  madam 
to-night ;  but  she  got  so  very  gay  after  dinner, 
that  she  could  not  Walk  out  of  her  own  house ; 
so  her  maid,  who  was  half  gone  too,  came  here 
with  an  excuse,  that  Mrs  Melissa  had  got  the 
vapours :  and  so  she  had  indeed  violently,  here, 
here,  sir.  [Pointing  to  his  head. 

MeL  This  is  scarcely  to  oe  borne.  [Aside.] — 
^felissa!  I  have  heard  of  her;  they  say  she's 
very  whimsical. 

Sharp.  A  very  woman,  an*t  please  your  hon- 
our ;  and,  between  you  and  I,  none  of  the  mildest 
and  wisest  of  her  sex — But  to  return,  sir,  to  the 
twenty  pounds. 

MeL  lam  surprised,  you,  who  ^  have  got  so 
much  money  in  his  service,  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  twenty  pound,  to  save  your  bones  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

Sharp,  I  have  put  all  my  money  out  at  in- 
terest ;  I  never  keep  above  nve  pounds  by  me ; 
and  if  your  honour  would  lend  me  the  other 
iifteen,  and  take  my  note  for  it — 

[Knocking, 

MeL  Somebody's  at  the  door. 

Sharp.  I  can  give  very  good  security. 

[Knocking, 

MeL  Don't  let  the  people  wait,  Mr. 

Sharp,  Ten  pounds  will  do.  [Knocking. 

MeL  AUez  vous  en. 

Sharp.  Five,  sir.  [Knocking. 

MeL  Je  ne  puis  pas. 

Sharp,  Je  ne  puis  pas  ! — I  find  we  shan't  un- 
derstand one  another;  I  do  but  lose  time;  and  if 
I  had  any  thought,  I  might  have  known  tliese 
young  fops  return  from  their  travels  generally 
with  as  little  money  as  improvement. 

[Exit  Sharp. 

MeL  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  what  lies  does  this  fellow 
invent,  and  what  rogueries  does  he  commit,  for 
his  master's  service !  There  never,  sure,  was  a 
more  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  or  a  greater 
rogue  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  here  he  comes 
again :  the  plot  thickens;  I'll  in,  and  observe  Gay- 
less.  [Exit  Melissa. 

Enter  Sharp,  before  several  persons,  with  dishes 
in  their  hands,  and  a  Cook  drunk. 

Sharp.  Fortune,  I  thank  thee !  the  most  luckv 
accident !  [Aside.] — This  way,  gentlemen ;  this 
way. 

Cook.  I  am  afraid  I  have  mistook  the  house. 
Is  this  Mr  Treatwell's  ? 

Sharp.  The  same,  the  same :  What,  don't  you 
know  me  ? 

Cook.  Know  vou ! — Are  yon  sure  there  was  a 
supper  bespoke  here  ? 

Sharp,  xesy  upon  my  honour,  Mr  Cook ;  the 


oompanyps  in  the  next  room,  and  must  have  gone 
without,  had  not  you  brought  it.  111  draw  a 
table.  I  see  you  have  brou^t  a  cloth  with  joo; 
but  you  need  not  have  dcme  that,  for  we  have  a 
very  good  stock  of  linen— at  the  pawnbroker's. 

[Aude. 

[Exit,  and  returns  immediatefyy  dram" 

ing  in  a  table. 

Come,  oome,  my  boys,  be  quick ;  the  company 

began  to  be  very  uneasy ;  but  I  knew  my  old 

friend  Lid^-spit  here  would  not  fail  us. 

Cook.  Lick-spit !  I  am  no  friend  of  your^s ;  so 
I  desire  less  familiarity :  Lick-spit,  too ! 

Enter  Gayless,  and  stares. 

Gay,  What  is  all  this? 

Sharp.  Sir,  if  the  si^ht  of  the  supper  is  ofieo- 
sive,  I  can  easily  have  it  removed. 

[Aside  to  Gayless. 

Gay.  Prithee,  explain  thyself.  Sharp. 

Sharp,  Some  of  our  neighbours,  I  suppose, 
have  bespoke  this  supper;  but  the  cook  has  drank 
away  his  memory,  forgot  the  house,  and  brought 
it  here :  however,  sir,  if  you  dislike  it,  I'll  tell  him 
of  his  mistake,  and  send  him  about  his  business. 

Guy.  Hold,  hold  !  necessity  obliges  roe,  against 
my  inclination,  to  favour  the  cheat,  and  feast  at 
my  neighbour's  expence. 

Cook.  Hark  you,  friend,  is  that  your  master } 

Sharp,  Ay ;  and  the  best  master  in  the  world. 

Cook,  I'll  speak  to  him  then — air,  I  have,  ao* 
cording  to  your  commands,  dressed  as  genteel  a 
supper  as  my  art  and  your  price  would  admit  of. 

Sharp,  Good  again,  sir;  'tis  paid  for. 

[Aside  to  Gayless. 

Gay,  I  don't  in  the  least  question  your  abi- 
lities, Mr  Cook ;  and  I'm  obliged  to  you  for  your 


care. 

Cook.  Sir,  you  are  a  gentleman — And  if  you 
would  look  but  over  the  bill,  and  approve  it, 
[Pulls  out  a  bilL]  you  will,  over  and  above,  re- 
turn the  obRgation. 

Sharp.  Oh,  the  devil ! 

Gay,  [Looking  on  a  bill,]  Very  well,  I'll  send 
my  man  to  pay  you  to-morrow. 

Cook,  I'll  spare  him  the  trouble,  and  take  it 

with  mcy  sir 1  never  work  but  for  ready  mo- 

nev. 

fefly.  Ha ! 

Sharp,  Then  you  won't  have  our  custom 

[ilsirfe.J— My  master  is  bqsy  now,  friend  :  Do 
you  think  he  won't  pay  you  } 

Cook,  No  matter  what  I  think;  either  my 
meat,  or  my  money. 

Sharp,  'Tvrill  be  very  ill-convenient  for  him  to 
pay  you  to-night. 

Cook.  Then  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  ill-convenient 
to  pay  me  to-morrow;  so,  d'ye  hear— 

Enter  Melissa. 

Gay,  Prithee  be  advised  :  'sdeath,  I  shall  be 
discovered !  [Takes  the  Cook  aside. 
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Mel,  [To  Sharp.]  What's  the  matter? 

Sharp.  The  cook  has  not  quite  answered  my 
master  s  expectations  about  the  supper,  sir,  and 
he's  a  little  angry  at  him ;  that's  all. 

MeL  Come,  come,  Mr  Gayless,  don't  be  un- 
easy ;  a  batcbelor  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
things  in  the  utmost  regularity ;  we  don't  expect 
it. 

Cook,  But  I  do  expect  it,  and  will  have  it. 

MeL  What  does  that  drunken  fool  say  ? 

Cook,  That  I  will  have  my  money,  and  I  won't 
stay  till  to-morrow — and — and 

Sharp.  [Runs  and  ttops  hit  mouth.]  Hold,  hold ! 
what  are  you  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  ? 

Mel,  What  do  you  stop  the  man's  breath  for? 

Sharp.  Sir,  he  was  going  to  call  you  names. — 
Don't  be  abusive,  Cook ;  the  gentleman  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  said  nothing  to  you  :  pray  be  pa- 
cified ;  you  are  in  liquor. 

C-ook.  I  will  have  my— — 

Sharp,  [Holding  still.]  Why,  I  tell  you,  fool, 
you  mistake  the  gentleman ;  he*s  a  friend  of  my 
xnastc-r's,  and  has  not  said  a  word  to  you.  Pray, 
good  sir,  go  into  the  next  room ;  the  fellow's 
drunk,  and  takes  you  for  another. — You'll  repent 
this  wlien  you  are  sober,  friend. — Pray,  sir,  don't 
stay  to  hear  his  impertinence. 

Gay,  Pray,  sir,  walk  in — lie's  below  your  an- 
ger. 

MeL  Damn  the  rascal !    What  does  he  mean 

by  affronting  me  ? Let  the  scoundrel  go ;  I'll 

polish  his  brutality,  I  warrant  you.  Here's  the 
best  reformer  of  manners  in  the  universe.  [Draa;s 
his  sipord.]    Let  him  go,  I  say  ! 

Sharp,  oo,  so,  you  have  done  finely  now — Get 
away  as  fast  as  you  can ;  he's  the  most  coura- 

geousy  mettlesome  man,  in  all  England Why, 

if  his  passion  was  up,  he  could  eat  you — Make 
your  escape,  you  fool. 

Cook.  1  won't— eat  me  !  he'll  find  mc  damned 
hard  of  digestion,  though 

Sharp,  Prithee,  come  here;  let  me  speak  with 
.you.  [Thej/  walk  aside. 

Enter  Kitty. 

Kitt^,  Gad's  me  !  is  supper  on  the  table  alrea- 
dy ?  Sir,  pray  defer  it  for  a  few  moments ;  my 
mistress  is  much  better,  and  will  be  here  imme- 
diately. 

Gay.  Will  she,  indeed  ?  Bless  me  ! — I  did  not 
expect — but  however — Sharp ! 

Kitty,  What  success,  madam  ? 

SAiide  to  Melissa. 
;  but  he  is  in  such 
oain  and  perplexity,  I  can't  hold  it  out  much 
longer. 

Kitty,  Ay ;  that  holding  out  is  the  ruin  of  half 
our  sex. 

Sharp,  I  have  pacified  the  cook ;  and  if  you 
can  but  borrow  twenty  pieces  of  tliat  young  prig, 
all  may  go  well  yet :  you  may  succeed,  though  I 

Vol.  IIL 


could  uo(.    Remeii(iber  what  I  told  you — about 
it  straight,  sir 

Gay.  Sir,  sir — [To  Melissa.] — 1  beg  to  speak 
a  word  with  you  :  my  servant,  sir,  tells  me  he  has 
had  the  misfortune,  sir,  to  lose  a  note  of  mine  of 
twenty  pounds,  which  I  sent  him  to  receive — and 
the  bankers'  shops  being  shut  up,  and  having  ve- 
ry little  cash  by  me,  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  favour  me  with  twenty  pieces 
till  to-morrow. 

MeL  Oh,  sir,  with  all  my  hewt— -[Taking  out 
her  purse.] — and  as  I  have  a  small  favour  to  beg 
of  you,  sir,  the  obligation  will  be  mutual. 

Gay.  How  may  I  oblige  you,  sir  ? 

MeL  You  are  to  be  married,  I  hear,  to  Me- 
lissa ? 

Gay.  To-morrow,  sir. 

MeL  Then  you'll  oblige  me,  sir,  by  never  see- 
ing her  again. 

Gay,  Do  you  call  this  a  small  favoqr,  sic  ? 

MeL  A  mere  trifle,  sir ;  breaking  of  contracts, 
suing  for  divorces,  committing  adultery,  and  such 
like,  are  all  reckoned  trifles  now-a-Hays :  and 
smart  young  fellows,  like  you  and  myself.  Gay- 
less,  should  be  never  out  oi"  fashion. 

Gay,  But,  pray,  sir,  how  are  you  concerned  in 
this  aflair  ? 

MeL  Oh,  sir,  yoii  must  know  I  have  a  very 
great  regard  for  Melissa,  and  indeed  she  for  me : 
and,  by  the  by,  I  have  a  most  despicable  opinion 
of  you ;  for,  entre  nous,  I  take  you,  Charles,  to 
be  a  very  great  scoundrel.     . 

Gay.  Sir ! 

MeL  Nay,  don't  look  fierce,  sir,  and  give  your- 
self airs — Damme,  sir,  I  shall  be  through  your 
body,  else,  in  the  snapping  of  a  finger ! 

Oay,  I'll  be  as  quick  as  you,  villain  ! 

[Draws,  and  makes  at  Melissa. 

Kit.  Hold,  hold  !  murder  !  You'll  kill  m^  mis- 
tress— the  young  gentleman,  I  mean. 

Gay.  All,  her  mistress  ! 

[Drops  his  sword. 

Sharp,  How !  Melissa !  Nay,  then,  drive  away 
cart — all's  over  now. 

Enttr  all  the  company ^  laughing. 

Gad.  What,  Mr  Gaylcss,  engaging  with  Me- 
lissa before  your  time  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Kitty.  Your  humble  servant,  gorid  Mr  Politi- 
cian— [To  Sharp.] — This  is,  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies, the  most  celebrated  and  mgenious  Timothy 
Sharps  schemer-general,  and  redoubted  squire  to 
the  most  renowned  and  fortunate  adventurer, 
Charles  Gayless,  knight  of  the  woeful  counte- 
nance :  ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh,  that  dismal  face,  and 
more  dismal  head  of  yours  ! 

[Strikes  Sharp  upon  the  head. 

Sharp,  ^is  cruel  in  you  to  disturb-  a  man  in 
his  last  agonies. 

MeL  Now,  Mr  Gayless !  What,  not  a  word  ? 
You  arc  sensible  I  can  be  uo  stranger  to  your 
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misfortunes;  And  I  might  reasonably  expect  an 
excuse  for  your  ill  treatment  of  me. 

Gay.  No,  madam,  silence  is  my  only  refuge ; 
for  to  endeavour  to  vindicate  my  crimes,  would 
show  a  greater  want  of  virtue  than  even  the  com- 
mission of  them. 

MeL  Oh,  Gayless !  'twas  poor  to  impo^  upon 
a  v9omto,  and  one  that  loved  you,  too ! 

Gay.  Oh,  most  unpardonable !  but  my  neces- 
sities  

Sharp.  And  mine,  madam,  were  not  to  be 
matched,  I*m  sure,  o'  this  side  starving. 

MeL  His  tears  have  softened  me  at  once- 


Your  necessities,  Mr  Gayless,  with  such  real  con- 
triuon,  are  too  powerful  motives  not  to  affect  the 
breast  already  prejudiced  in  your  favour.  You 
have  suffered  too  much  already  for  your  extrava- 
gance; and  as  I  take  part  in  your  sufferings,  'tis 
easing  myself  to  relieve  you :  Know,  therefore, 
all  that's  past  I  freely  forgive. 

Gay.  You  cannot  mean  it,  sure  ?  I  am  lost  in 
wonder ! 

MeL  Prepare  yourself  for  more  wonder — ^You 
have  another  friend  in  masquerade  here.  Mr 
Cook,  pray  throw  aside  your  drunkenness,  and 
make  your  sober  appearance.  Don't  you  know 
that  face,  sir? 

Cook,  Ay,  master !  what,  have  you  forgot  your 
friend  Dick,  as  you  used  to  call  me  ? 

Gay.  More  wonder  indeed !  Don't  you  live 
with  my  father  ? 

MeL  Just  after  your  hopeful  servant,  there, 
had  left  me,  comes  this  man  from  sir  William 
with  a  letter  to  me ;  upon  which  (being  by  that 
wholly  convinced  of  your  necessitous  condition; 
I  invented,  by  the  help  of  Kitty  and  Mrs  Gad- 
about, this  litUe  plot,  m  which  your  friend  Dick, 
there,  has  acted  miracles,  resolving  to  tease  you 
a  little,  that  you  might  have  a  greater  relish  for  a 
happy  turn  in  your  afiairs.  Now,  sir,  read  that 
letter,  and  complete  your  joy. 

Gay.  I  ReadM."] — '  Madam,  I  am  father  to  the 
^  unfortunate  young  man,  who,  I  hear,  by  a  friend 
'  of  mine  (that  by  my  desire  has  been  a  continu- 
^  al  spy  upon  him),  is  making  his  addresses  to 
'you:  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  make  himself 
^  agreeable  to  you  (whose  character  I  am  charm- 

*  ed  with),  I  shall  own  him  with  joy  for  my  son, 

*  and  forget  his  former  follies. 

^  I  am,  madam, 

'  Your  most  humble  servant, 

•  William  Gayless.' 
^  P.  S.  I  will  be  soon  in  town  myself,  to  con- 

*  gratulate  his  late  reformation  and  marriage.' 


my  thanks  and  gratitude — [Kneeling^  sAe  raiset, 
htm.] — for  here  'tis  ouly  due. 

Sharp.  A  reprieve  !  A  reprieve  !  A  reprieve! 
Kitty,  i  have  beeu,  sir,  a  most  bitter  enemy 
to  you ;  but,  since  you  are  likely  to  be  a  litde 
more  conversant  with  cash  than  you  have  been,  I 
aift  now,  with  the  greatest  sincerity,  your  most 
obedient  friend,  and  humble  servant.  And  I 
hope,  sir,  all  former  enmity  will  be  forgotten. 

Gay.  Oh,  Mrs  Pry,  1  have  been  too  much  in- 
dulged with  forgivenness  myself,  not  to  forgive  lea- 
ser offences  in  other  people. 

Sharp.  Well,  then,  madam,  since  my  master 
has  vouchsafed  pardon  to  your  handmaid  Kittys 
I  hope  you'll  not  deny  it  to  li  is  footman  Timo- 
thy? 

MeL  Pardon!  for  what? 
Sharp.  Only  for  telling  you  about  ten  thousand 
lies,  madam ;    and,  among  the  rest,   insinuating 

that  your  ladyship  would 

MeL  T  understand  you ;  and  can  forgive  any 
thing.  Sharp,  that  was  designed  for  the  service  of 
your  master :  and  if  Pry  and  you  will  follow  oar 
example,  I'll  give  her  a  small  fortune  as  a  re- 
ward for  both  your  fidelities. 

Sharp.  I  fancy,  ^  madam,  'twould  be  better  to 
halve  tne  small  fortune  between  us,  and  keep  us 
both  single ;  for  as  we  shall  live  in  the  same 
house,  in  all  probability  we  may  taste  the  com- 
forts of  matnmony,  and  not  be  troubled  with  its 
inconveniences — What  say  you,  Kitty  ? 

Kitty.  Do  you  hear.  Sharp  ?  before  you  talk 
of  the  comforts  of  matrimony,  taste  the  comforts 
of  a  good  dinner,  and  recover  your  flesh  a  httle; 
do,  puppy. 

Sharp.  The  devil  backs  her,  that's  certain! 
and  I  am  no  match  for  her  at  any  weapon. 

MeL  And  now,  Mr  Gayless,  to  »how  I  have 
not  provided  for  you  by  halves,  let  the  music 
prepare  themselves,  and,  with  the  approbation  of 
the  company,  we'll  have  a  dance, 
AIL  By  all  means  a  dance  ! 
Gut.  By  all  means  a  dance— afler  supper^ 
though. 

Skarp.  Oh,  pray,  sir,  have  supper  6rst ;  or  Fm 
sure  I  shan't  live  till  the  dance  is  finished. 

Gay.  Behold,  Melissa,  as  sincere  a  convert  as 
ever  truth  and  beauty  made.  The  wild  impe- 
tuous sallies  of  my  youth  are  now  blown  over, 
and  a  most  pleasing  calm  of  perfect  happiness 
succeeds. 

Thu»  Etna's  flames  the  verdant  earth 


Qb)  MeUssa,  this  is  too  much !  Thus  let  me  show 


COIH 


sume, 


But  milder  heat  makes  drooping  nature  bloom; 
So  virtuous  love  affords  us  springing  juy. 
Whilst  vicious  passions,  as  they  burn,  destroy. 

lExeunt  omnes^ 


MISS  IN  HER  TEENS. 
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MEN. 

Sir  ^juov,  father  to  Captatw  Loveit. 

Captain  Loveit,  attached  to  Miss  Biddt« 

Fribble,  a  coxcomb. 

Flash,  a  bullying  coward. 

Puff,  tervant  to  Captain  Loveit. 

Jasper^  tervant  to  Sir  Simon. 


WOMEN. 

Miss  Bi DDT,  affacA^^i /o  Captain  Loveit. 
Tag,  maid  to  Miss  Biddy^ 


Scene — London^ 


ACT    L 


SCENE  L— -4  street. 


£nter  Captain  Loveit  and  Puff. 

Capt.  This  is  the  place  we  were  directed  to; 
ind  now,  Puff,  if  I  can  get  no  intelligence  of  her, 
what  will  Fiecorae  of  me? 

Puff".  And  me  too,  sir  ? — You  must  consider  I 
am  a  married  'man,  and  can't  bear  fatigue  as  I 
have  done.  But,  pray,  sir,  why  did  you  leave  the 
army  so  abruptly,  and  not  give  me  time  to  fill 
my  knapsack  with  common  necessaries  ?  Half  a 
dozen  snirts,  and  your  regimentals,  are  my  whole 
cargo. 

Capt.  I  was  wild  to  get  away ;  and  as  soon  a^ 
I  obtained  my  leave  of  absence,  I  thought  every 
moment  an  age  till  I  returned  to  the  place  where  T 
first  saw  this  youn^  charming,  innocent,  bewitch- 
ing creature. 

Puff".  With  fifteen  thousand  pounds  for  her 
fortune — strong  motives,  I  must  confess. — And 
now,  sir,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  you  must  de- 
pend upon  my  care  and  abilities  in  this  aflFair,  1 
think  I  have  a  just  rij^t  to  be  acquainted  with 


the  particulars  of  youf  passSoU,  that  I  may  be  iba 
better  enabled  to  serve  you. 

Capt  You  shall  have  them^ — When  I  left  the 
university,  which  is  now  seven  months  since,  my 
father,  who  loves  his  money  better  than  his  8oD| 
and  would  not  settle  a  farthing  upon  me — 

Puff".  Mine  did  so  by  me,  sir — '■ —  ' 

Capt,  Purchased  me  a  pair  of  colours  at  my 
own  request ;  but  before  I  joined  the  regiment^ 
which  was  going  abroad,  I  took  a  ramble  into 
the  country  with  a  fellow-collegian,  to  see  a  re- 
lation of  his  who  lived  in  Berkshire—— 

Puff"  A  party  of  pleasure,  I  suppose  ? 

Capt,  During  a  short  stay  there,  I  came  ao» 
f)uainred  with  this  young  creature :  she  was  just 
come  from  the  boarding-school;  and  though  she 
^lad  all  the  simplicity  of  her  age,  and  the  coun- 
try, yet  it  was  mixed  with  such  sensible  vivacity, 
that  I  took  fire  at  once. 

huff",  I  was  tinder  myself  at  your  age.  But 
pray,  sir,  did  you  take  fire  before  you  knaw  of 
her  fortune  ? 

Capt,  Before,  upon  my  honour ! 
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Puff.  Folly  and  constitution — But  on,  sir. 

Capt.  I  was  introduced  to  the  fanuly  by  the 
name  of  Rodophil  (for  so  my  companion  and  I 
had  settled  it):  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  call  of  honour  in  Flanders ; 
but 

Puff.  Your  parting,  to  be  sure,  was  "heart- 
breakmg  ? 

Cap^.  I  feel  it  at  this  instant  We  vowed 
eternal  constancy,  and  1  promised  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  returning  to  her.  I  did  so ; 
but  we  found  the  house  was  shut  up ;  and  all 
the  information,  you  know,  that  we  could  get 
from  the  neighbouring  cottage  was,  that  miss  and 
her  aunt  were  removed  to  town,  and  lived  some- 
where  near  this  part  of  it. 

Puff.  And  now  we  are  got  to  the  place  of  ac- 
tion, propose  your  plan  of  operation. 

Capt.  My  father  lives  in  the  next  street,  so  I 
must  decamp  immediately,  for  fear  of  discoveries : 
you  are  not  known  to  be  my  servant ;  go,  make 
what  inquiries  you  can  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
I  shall  wait  at  the  inn  for  your  intelligence. 

Puff,  ril  patrol  hereabouts,  and  examine  all 
that  pass ;  but  I've  forgot  the  word,  sir — Miss 
Biddy— 

Capt.  Bellair 

Puff.  A  young  lady  of  wit,  beauty,  and  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  fortune — But,  sir — 

Capt.  What  do  you  say.  Puff? 

Pnff.  If  your  honour  pleases  to  consider,  that  I 
had  a  wife  in  town  whom  I  left  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly half-a-year  ago,  you'll  think  it,  I  believe, 
but  decent  to  make  some  inquiry  after  her  first : 
to  be  sure,  it  would  be  some  small  consolation 
to  me  to  know  whether  the  poor  woman  is  living, 
or  has  made  away  with  herself,  or 

Capt.  Prithee  don't  distract  me ;  a  moment's 
delay  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  I  must  in- 
sist upon  an  immediate  compliance  with  my 
commands.  [  Exit  C  a  pt a  i  n  . 

Puff,  llie  devil's  in  these  fiery  young  fellows  ! 
.they  think  of  nobody's  wants  but  their  own.  He 
does  not  consider  that  I  am'ficsh  and  blond  as 
well  as  himself.  However,  I  may  kill  two  birds 
at  once :  for  I  shan't  be  surprifiod  if  I  meet  my 
lady  walking  the  streets — But,  who  have  we  here? 
Sure  I  should  know  that  face. 

Enter  J AiVZR  from  a  house. 

Who*s  that?  my  old  acquaintance  Jasper  ! 

Jos.  What,  Puff !  are  you  here  ? 

Puff.  My  dear  friend !  [Kissing  ffiiTt-]  Well, 
and  now,  Jasper,  still  easy  and  happy  ?  Toujours 
le  meme  f  What  intrigues  now  ?  What  girh  have 
you  ruined,  and  what  cuckolds  made,  since  you 
and  I  used  to  beat  up  together,  eh  ? 

Jot.  Faith,  business  has  been  very  brisk  dur- 
ing the  war ;  men  are  scarce,  you  know :  not  that 
J  can  say  I  ever  wanted  amusement  in  the  worst 
of  times — But  hark  yc,  Puff 


Puff.  Not  a  word  aloud ;  I  am  incognito. 
Jos.  Why,  faith,  I  should  not  have  known  yoa, 
if  you  had  not  spoke  first ;  you  seem  to  be  a  little 
dishabille  to^,  as  well  as  incognito.  Whom  do 
you  honour  with  youf  service  now  ?  Are  you  from 
fhie  wars  ? 

Puff.  Piping  hot,  I  asure  you ;  fire  and  smoke 
will  tarnish  :  a  man  that  will  go  into  such  service 
as  I  have  been  in,  will  6nd  his  clothes  the  worse 
for  the  wear,  take  my  word  for  it.  But  how  is  it 
with  you,  friend  Jasper  ?  What,  you  still  serve, 
I  see  ?  you  live  at  that  house,  I  suppose  ? 

Jas.  I  don't  absolutely  live,  but  I  am  roost  of 
my  time  there.  I  have,  within  these  two  months, 
entered  into  the  service  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
hired  a  reputable  servant,  and  dressed  him  as 
you  see,  because  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
fall  in  love. 

Puff,  False  appetite,  and  second  childhood ! 
But,  prithee,  what's  the  object  of  his  passion  ? 

Jas.  No  less  than  a  virgin  of  sixteeti,  I  can  as- 
sure you. 

Puff.  Oh  the  toothless  old  dotard  ! 
'  Jas.  And  he  mumbles  and  plays  with  her  till 
his  mouth  waters ;  then  he  chuckles  till  he  cries, 
and  calls  her  his  Bid  and  his  Bidsy ;  and  is  so 

foolishly  fond 

Puff  Bidsy  !  what's  that  ?— 
Jas.  Her  name  is  Biddy. 
Puff  Biddy !  What,  Miss  Biddy  Bellair  ? 
Jas.  The  same — 

Puff.  I  have  no  luck,  to  be  sure.  [Aside.] — 
Oh,  I  have  heard  of  her ;  she's  of  a  pretty  good 
family,  and  has  some  fortune,  I  know.  But  are 
things  settled  ?  Is  the  marriage  fixed  ? 

Jas.  Not  absolutely ;  the  girl,  I  believe,  detests 
him ;  but  her  aunt,  a  very  good,  prudent,  old  lady, 
has  ^iven  her  consent,  it  he  can  gain  her  niece's: 
how  it  will  end,  I  can't  tell — but  I'm  hot  upon't 
myself. 

Puff.  The  devil !  not  marriage,  I  hope  ? 
Jas.  That  is  not  yet  determined. 
Pnff.  Who  is  the  lady,  pray? 
Jas.  A  maid  in  the  same  family ;  a  woman  of 
honour,  I  assure  you.     She  has  one  husband  al- 
ready, a  scoundrel  sort  of  a  felloiv,  that  has  run 
away  from  her,  and  listed  for  a  soldier ;  so,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  campaign,  she  hopes  to  have 
a  certificate  he's  knocked  o'  the  head  :  if  not,  I 
suppose,  we  shall  settle  matters  another  way. 

Puff.  Well,  speed  the  plough  ! — But  hark  ye  ? 
consummate  without  the  certificate  if  you  can — 
keep  your  neck  out  of  the  collar — do — I  have 
wore  ic  these  two  years,  and  damnably  galled 
I  am. 

Jas.  I'll  take  your  advice;  but  I  must  run 
away  to  my  master,  who  will  be  impatient  for  an 
answer  to  his  message,  which  I  have  Just  deli- 
vered to  the  young  lady  :  so,  dear  Mr  Puff,  I  am 
your  most  obedient  humble  servont. 

Puff.  And  I  must  to  our  agents  for  my  ar- 
rears :  if  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you'll  hear 
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of  me  at  George's,  or  the  Tilt-yard — Au  revair, 
as  we  say  abroad.  [Exit  Jasper.]  Thus,  we  are 
as  civil  and  as  false  as  our  betters :  ■  Jasper  and  I 
were  always  the  beau  monde  exactly ;  we  e\'er 
hated  one  another  heartily,  yet  always  kiss  and 
shake  hands — But  now  to  my  master,  with  a 
headful  of  news,  and  a  heartful  of  joy ! 

[Goingy  Harts. 

*  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  me !' 

It  can't  be  !  By  Heavens,  it  is,  that  fretful  porcu- 
pine, my  wife  f  I  can^t  stand  it ;  what  shall  I  do  ? 
— Fll  try  to  avoid  her. 

Enter  Tag. 

Tag,  Tt  must  be  he !  I'll  swear  to  the  rogue  at 
a  mile's  distance :  he  either  has  not  seen  roe,  or 
won't  know  me.  If  I  can  keep  my  temper,  I'll 
try  him  farther. 

Puffl  I  sweat ! — I  tremble ! — She  comes  upon 
roe ! 

T(»g.  Pray,  good  sir,  if  I  may  be  so  bold — 

Pujff.  I  have  nothing  for  you,  good  woman; 
don't  trouble  me. 

Tag,  If  your  honour  pleases  to  look  this  way — 

Puff,  The  kingdom  is  overrun  with  beggars. 
I  suppose  the  last  I  gave  to  has  sent  this :  but  I 
have  no  more  loose  silver  about  me  :  so,  prithee, 
woman,  don't  disturb  me. 

Tag,  I  can  hold  no  longer.  Ob,  you  villain, 
you  !  where  have  you  been,  scoundrel  ?  Do  you 
know  me  now,  varlet  ?  [Seizes  him. 

Puff,  Here,  watch,  watch !  Zounds,  I  shall 
faave'my  pockets  picked  ! 

Tag,  Own  me  this  minute,  hang-dog,  and  con- 
fess every  thing,  or,  by  the  rage  of  an  injured 
woman,  I'll  raise  the  neighbourhood,  throttle  you, 
and  send  you  to  Neweate  ! 

Puff,  Amazement !  what,  my  own  dear  Tag ! 
Come  to  my  arms,  and  let  me  press  you  to  my 
heart,  that  pants  for  thee,  and  only  thee,  my  true 
and  lawful  wife  ! — Now  my  stars  have  overpaid 
me  for  the  fatigue  and  dangers  of  the  field.  I 
have  wandered  about,  like  Achilles,  in  search  of 
faithful  Penelope ;  and  the  gods  have  brought 
me  to  this  happy  spot.  [Embraces  her. 

Tag.  The  fellow's  crackt  for  certain !  Leave 
?our  bombastic  stuff,  and  tell  me,  rascal,  why  you 
left  me,  and  where  you  have  been  these  six 
months,  heh  ?• 

Puff.  We'll  reserve  my  adventures  for  our 
happy  winter  evenings — I  shall  only  tell  you  now, 
that  my  heart  beat  so  strong  in  my  country's 
cause,  and  being  instigated  either  by  honour  or 
the  devil  (I  can't  tell  which),  I  set  out  for  Flan- 
ders to  gather  laurels,  and  lay  them  at  thy  feet 

Tag.  You  left  me  to  starve,  villain,  and  beg 
my  bread,  you  did  so. 

Puff.  I  left  you  too  hastily,  I  must  confess ; 
and  often  has  my  conscience  stung  roe  for  it — 
I  am  got  into  an  officer's  service,  have  been  in 
several  actions,  gained  some  credit  by  my  bcha- 


my  master 


to 


viour,  and  am  now  retnmed  with 
indulge  the  gentler  passions. 

Tag.  Don't  think  to  fob  me  off  with  this  non- 
sensical talk.  What  have  you  brought  me  home 
besides? 

Puff,  Honour,  and  immoderate  love. 

Tag,  1  coold  tear  your  eyes  out ! 

Puff,  Temperance,  or  I  walk  oE 

Tag,  Temperance,  traitor!  temperance!  What 
can  you  say  for  yourself?  Leave  me  to  the  wide 
world  ! 

Puff  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  world  too^ 
han't  I?  What  would  the  woman  have? 

Tag.  Reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  going  to 
service!  .  [Cries. 

Puff.  Why,  Tm  in  service  too,  your  lord  and 
master,  an't  I,  you  saucy  jade,  you  ? — Come, 
where  dost  live  ?  here  about  ?  Hast  got  good  vails  ? 
Dost  go  to  market  ?  Come,  eive  me  a  kiss,  dar- 
ling, and  tell  me  where  I  wall  pay  my  daty  to 
thee. 

Toe.  Why,  there  I  live,  at  that  house. 

[Pointing  to  the  house  Jasper  came  out  of. 

Puff,  What!  there!  tliathoose? 

Tag,  Yes,  there;  that  house. 

Puff.  Huzza !  We're  made  for  ever,  you  slut 
you ;  huzza !  Every  thing  conspires  thb  day  to 
make  me  happy  !  Prepare  for  an  inundation  of 
joy  !  My  master  is  in  love  with  your  Miss  Biddy 
over  head  and  ears,  and  she  with  him.  I  know 
she  is  courted  by  some  old  fumblcr,  and  her  aunt 
is  not  against. the  match ;  but  how  we  are  come, 
the  town  will  be  relieved,  and  the  governor 
brought  over :  in  plain  English,  our  fortune  is 
made  ;  my  master  must  marry  the  lady,  and  the 
old  gentleman  may  go  to  the  devil. 

Tag.  Heyday  !  what's  all  this? 

Puff  Say  no  more;  the  dice  arc  throwa 
doublets  for  us :  away  to  your  young  mistress, 
while  I  run  to  roy  master.  Tell  her  Rhodophil, 
Rhodophil  will  be  with  her  immediately;  tnen, 
if  her  blood  does  not  mount  to  her  face,  like 
quicksilver  m  *a  weather-glass,  and  point  to  ex- 
treme hot,  beljeve  the  whole  a  lie,  and  your  hus- 
band no  politician. 

Tag.  This  is  news  indeed !  I  have  had  the 
place  but  a  little  while,  and  have  not  quite  got 
into  the  secrets  of  the*family :  but  part  of  your 
story  is  true ;  and  if  you  bring  your  master,  and 
miss  is  willing,  I  warrant  wefl  be  too  hard  for 
the  old  folks. 

Puff,  ril  about  it  straight But  hold.  Tag; 

I  had  forgot — Pray  how  cfoes  Mr  Jasper  do  ? 

Tag,  Mr  Jasper ! — What  do  you  mean  ?  I — 

Puff.  What!  out  of  countenance,  child? — 
O  fie !  speak  plain,  my  dear And  the  cer- 
tificate ;  when  comes  that,  eh,  love  ? 

Tag,  He  has  sold  himself,  and  turned  conjurer, 
or  he  could  never  have  known  it.  [Aside, 

Puff.  Are  not  you  a  jade  ? — ^are  not  you  a  Je- 
zebel ) — arn't  you  a 
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Tag.  O  ho !  temperance,  or  I  walk  off 
Puffl  I  know  I  am  not  ^nished  yet,  and  so  I 

am  easy ;    but  more  thanks  to  my  fortune  tfaAn 

your  virtue,  madam. 

Bid.  [Within]  Tag,  Tai^ !  where  are  vou,  Tag^ 
Tag.  Coming;,   madam^-^^-My  lady  calls — 

away  to  your  master,  and  Til  prepare  his  recep- 

tiou  within. 
Fuff\  Shall  I  bring  the  certiBcate  with  me  ? 

[Exit  Puff. 
Tag,  Go,  you  graceless  rogue !  you  richly  de- 

•erve  it.  E-^^* 

SCENE  IL—Changef  to  a  chamber. 

Enter  Biddy. 

Bid,  How  unfortunate  a  poor  girl  am  I !  dare 
liot  tell  my  secret  to  any  body ;  and,  if  I  don't, 
I'm  undone — ^Heigh  ho!  [Sighs.l  Pray,  Tag,  is 
my  aunt  gone  to  her  lawyer  about  me } — Heigh 
ho! 

Tag.  What^s  that  sigh  for,  my  dear  young 
mistress  ? 

Bid.  I  did  not  sigh,  not  I  [Sight. 

Tag.  Nay,  never  gulp  them  down ;  they  are 
the  worst  things  you  can  swallow.  There's  sfime- 
thing  in  tliat  little  heart  of  youm,  that  swells  it, 
and  pufl&  it,  and  will  burst  it  at  last,  if  you  don't 
give  it  vent 

Bid.  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ? 

\Sighs. 

Tag.  Come,  cdme;  you  are  afraid  Fil  betray 
you :  but  you  had  as  good  speak ;  I  may  do  you 
some  service  you  little  think  of. 

Bid.  It  is  not  in  your  power.  Tag,  to  give  me 
what  I  want.  [^fg^^ 

Tag.  Not  directly,  perhaps:  but  I  may  Wiethe 
means  of  helping  you  to  it.  As,  for  example — 
if  you  should  not  like  to  marry  the  old  man  your 
aunt  desijriis  for  you,  one  may  find  a  way  to 
break 

Bid.  Kis  neck.  Tag? 

Tag.  Or  the  natch;  either  wilfdo,  child. 

Bid.  I  don't  cure  which,  indeed,  so  I  was 
clear  of  him  —I  don't  think  t  am  fit  to  be 
married. 

Tag.  To  him  you  mean !  You  have  no  objec- 
tion to  marriage,  but  th*  man ;  and  I  applaud 
you  for  it  But  come,  courage,  miss;  never  keep 
It  in  :  out  with  it  all. 

Bid.  If  you'll  ask  me  any  questions,  I'll  an- 
swer them ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  any  thing  of  mv- 
•elf:  I  shall  blush  if  1  do. 

Tag.  Well,  then :  in  the  first  place,  pray  te'l 
me,  Vfiss  Biddy  Bellair,  if  you  don't  like  some- 
body l>etrer  than  old  sir  Simon  Loveit  f 

Bid.  Meigh  ho ! 

Tag.  What's  heigho,  miss  ? 

Bid   Wben  I  say  heigh  ho.  it  means  ves. 

Tag.  Very  well :  and  this  somebody  is  a  young 
hand!»ome  fellow  ? 

Bid.  Heigh  ho ! 


Tag.  And  if  you  were  once  his,  yoa'd  be  as 
merry  as  the  best  of  us  ? 

But,  Heigh  ho ! 

Tag.  So  far  so  good  !  and  since  I  have  got 
you  to  wet  your  feet,  souce  over  head  at  once, 
and  the  pain  will  be  over. 

Bid.  There — then.  [A  long  sigh."]  Now,  help 
me  out,  Tag,  as  fast  as  you  can. 

Tag.  When  did  you  hear  from  your  gallant  ? 

JBt^.  Never  since  he  went  to  the  army. 

Tag.  How  so? 

Bid.  I  was  afraid  the  letters  would  fall  into 
my  aunt's  hands,  so  I  would  not  let  him  write  to 
me :  but  I  had  a  better  reason  then. 

Tag.  Pray,  let's  hear  that,  too. 

Bid.  Why,  I  tliought  if  I  should  write  to  him, 
and  promise  him  to  love  nobody  else,  and  should 
afterwards  change  my  mind,  he  might  think  I 
was  inconstant,  and  call  me  a  coquette. 

Tag.  What  a  simple  innocent  it  is !  [Mide.] 
And  have  you  changed  your  mind,  miss  ? 

Bid.  No,  indeed.  Tag;  I  loi^e  him  the  best  of 
any  of  them. 

Tag.  Of  any  of  them!  Why,  have  you  an/ 
more? 

Bid.  Pray,  don't  ask  me. 

Tag.  Nay,  miss,  if  you  only  trust  me  by 
halves,  you  can't  expect—— 

Bid.  1  will  trust  you  with  every  thing.  Wben 
I  parted  with  him,  I  grew  melancholy ;  so,  in 
order  to  divert  me,  I  have  let  two  others  court 
me  till  he  return  again. 

Taf.  Is  that  all,  my  dear?  Mighty  simple,  in- 
deed T  [Atide. 

Bid.  One  of  them  is  a  fine  blustering  roan, 
and  so  called  captain  Flash;  he's  always  talking 
of  righting  and  wars:  he  thinks  he's  sure  of  me ;  but 
I  shall  baulk  him :  we  shall  see  him  this  after- 
noon, for  he  pressed  strongly  to  come;  and  I 
have  given  him  leave,  while  my  aunt's  taking  her 
afternoon's  nap. 

Tag.  And  who  is  the  other,  pray  ? 

Bid.  Quite  another  sort  of  a  man.  He  speaks 
like  a  lady  for  all  the  world,  and  never  swears  as 
Mr  Flash  does^  but  wears  nice  white  gloves,  and 
tells  me  what  ribbons  become  my  complexion, 
where  to  stick  my  patches,  who  is  the  best  mil- 
liner, where  they  sell  the  best  tea,  and  which  is 
the  best  wash  for  the  face,  and  the  best  paste 
for  the  hapds ;  he  is  always  placing  with  my 
fan,  and  shewing  his  teeth ;  and  whenever  I 
speak,  he  pats  rac — so— and  cries,  *  The  devil 

*  take  me.   Miss  Biddy,  but  you'll  be  my  perdi- 

*  tiou  !' — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tag  ()K  the  pretty  creature !  And  what  do 
you  rail  him,  pray  ? 

Bid.  (liH  name  is  Fribble  :  yon  shall  see  him, 
too;  for,  by  mistake,  I  appointed  them  at  the 
same  time:  but  you  must  help  me  out  with 
them. 

Tag.  And  suppose  your  favourite  should  come 
too 
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Bid,  I  should  not  care  what  became  of  the 
others. 

Tag.  What's  his  name  ? 

Bid.  It  begins  with  an  R — h — o 

Tag.  ril  be  hanged  if  it  is  not  Rhodophil ! 

BUL  I  am  frightened  at  you  !  You're  a  witch. 
Tag. 

lag.  I  am  90 ;  and  I  can  tell  your  fortune, 
too.  Look  me  in  the  face.  The  gentleman  you 
love  most  in  the  work),  will  be  at  our  house  this 
afternoon  :  he  arrived  from  the  army  this  morn- 
ing, and  dies  till  he  sees  you. 

Bid.  Is  he  come,  Tag  r  Don't  joke  with  me ! 

Tag.  Not  to  keep  you  longer  in  suspence,  you 
must  know,  the  servant  of  your  Strephon,  by 
some  unaccountable  fate  or  other,  is  my  lord  and 
master :  he  has  just  been  with  me,  told  me  of 
his  master's  arrival  and  impatience 

Bid.  Oh,  my  dear,  dear  Ta^,  you  have  put  me 
out  of  my  wits — I  am  all  over  in  a  flutter.  I 
shall  leap  out  of  my  skin — I  don't  knovv  what  to 


do  with  myself!  Is  he  come.  Tag?  I  am  ready 
to  faint — 1  would  give  the  world  I  had  put  on 
my  pink  and  silver  robings  to-day. 

Tag.  I  assure  you,  miss,  you  look  charm- 
ingly. 

Bid.  Do  I,  indeed,  though  ?  111  put  a  (ittle 
patch  under  my  left  eye,  and  powder  my  hair 
immediately. 

Tag.  Well,  go  to  dinner  first,  and  then  I'll  as- 
sist you. 

Bid.  Dinner !  I  can't  eat  a  morsel !  I  don't 
know  what's  the  matter  with  me ;  my  ears  tiugle, 
my  heart  beats,  my  face  flushes,  and  1  tremble 
every  joint  of  me.  I  must  run  in  and  louk  at 
myself  in  the  glass  this  moment. 

Tag.  Yes,  ^e  has  it,  and  deeply  too :  This  is 
no  hypocrisy— 

Not  art,  but  nature,  now,  performs  her  part, 
And  every  word*s  the  language  of  the  heart. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  l.'-ContiHuei. 


JRnter  Captain  Loveit,  Biddy,  Tag,  and 

Puff. 

Copt.  To  find  you  still  constant,  and  to  arrive 
at  such  a  critical  juncture,  is  the  height  of  for^ 
tune  and  happiness. 

Bid.  Nothing  shall  force  me  from  you;  and, 
if  I  am  secure  of  your  affections-—— 

Puff".  I'll  be  bound  for  him,  madam,  and  give 
you  any  security  you  can  ask. 

Tag.'  Every  thmg  goes  on  to  our  wish,  sir.  I 
just  now  had  a  second  conference  with  my  old 
lady;  and  she  was  so  convinced  by  my  argu- 
ments, that  she  returned  instantly  to  the  lawyer 
to  forbid  the  drawing  out  of  any  wntings  at  all : 
and  ishe  is  determined  never  to  thwart  miss's  in- 
clinations, and  left  it  to  us  to  give  the  old  gen- 
tleman his  discharge  at  the  next  visit. 

Capt.  Shall  I  undertake  the  old  dragon  ? 

Ta0.  If  we  have  occasion  for  help,  we  shall 
call  for  you. 

Bid.  I  expect  him  every  moment !  therefore, 
ni  tell  you  what,  Rhodophil,  you  and  your  man 
shall  be  locked  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  we 
have  settled  matters  with  the  old  gentleman. 

Capt.  Do  what  you  please  with  me. 

Bid.  You  must  not  be  impatient  though. 

Capt.  I  can  undergo  any  thine  with  such  a  re- 
ward in  view.  One  kiss,  and  I'll  be  quite  resign- 
ed  And  now,  show  me. the  way. 

[Exeunt. 

Tag.  Come,  sirrah,  when  I  have  got  you  under 
lock  and  key,  1  shall  bring  you  to  reason. 

Puffi  Are  your  wedding-clothes  ready,  my 
flove  ?  The  certificate  is  come. 

Jbg.  Oop  follow  your  captaio^  sirrah ! — march. 


You  may  thank  Heaven  I  had  patience  to  stay 
so  long. 

[Exeunt  Tag  and  Puff. 

Be-enfw  Biddy. 

Bid.  I  was  very  much  alarmed  for  fear  my 
two  gallants  should  airae  in  upon  us  unaware ■  ; 
we  should  have  bad  sad  work  if  they  had.  I 
Hnd  I  love  Rh'xlophil  vastly ;  for,  though  my 
other  sparks  flatter  me  more,  I  can't  abide  the 
thoughts  of  them  now — I  have  business  upon  my 
hands  enough  to  turn  my  little  head — but,  eeaa, 
my  heart's  good,  and  a  tig  for  dangers  !  Let  me 
see — What  shall  I  do  with  my  two  gallants?  I 
must  at  least  part  with  them  decently.  Suppose 
I  set  them  together  by  the  ears }  Vhe  luckiest 
thought  in  the  world  !  For,  if  they  won't  quarrel 
(as  I  believe  they  won*t),  I  can  break  with  ihcm 
for  cowards,  and  very  justly  dismiss  them  my 
Jiervice  :  and,  if  they  will  Hght,  and  one  of  them 
be  killed,  the  other  will  certainly  be  hanged,  or 
run  away ;  and  so  1  shall  very  handsomely  get 
rid  of  both.  I  am  glad  I  have  settled  it  so 
purely. 

Enter  Tag. 

Well,  Tag,  are  they  safe  ? 

Tag.  I  think  so  the  doors  double  locked| 
and  1  have  the  key  in  my  pocket. 

Bid.  That's  pure ;  but  nave  you  given  them 
any  thing  to  divert  them  ) 

Tag.  I  have  given  the  captain  one  of  your  old 
gloves  to  ummble;  but  my  Strephon  is  diverting 
himself  with  the  more  substantial  comforts  of  a 
cold  venison  pasty. 

Bid.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  next  that 
comes? 
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Tag.  If  Mr  Fribble  comes  first,  FU  clap  him 
up  into  my  lady's  store-room.  I  suppose  he  is  a 
great  maker  of  marmalade  himself,  and  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  making  some  critical  remarks 
upon  our  pastry  and  sweetmeats. 

Bid,  When  one  of  them  comes,  do  you  go  and 
watch  for  the  other;  and  as  soon  as  you  see  him, 
run  in  to  us,  and  pretend  it  is  my  aunt,  and  so 
vre  shall  have  an  excuse  to  lock  him  up  till  we 
want  him. 

Tag,  You  may  depend  upon  me.  Here  is  one 
of  them. 

Enter  Fribble. 

Bid.  Mr  Fribble,  your  servant 

Frib.  Miss  Biddy,  your  slave — I  hope  I  have 
not  come  upon  you  abruptly?  I  should  have 
wiuted  upon  you  sooner ;  but  an  accident  hap- 
pened that  discomposed  me  so,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  go  home  again  to  take  drops. 

Bid,  Indeed  you  don't  look  well,  sir— Go, 
Tag,  and  do  as  I  bid  you. 

Tag,  I  will,  madam.  [Exit  Tag. 

Bid.  I  have  set  my  maid  to  watch  my  aunt, 
that  we  mayn't  he  surprised  by  her. 

Frib,  Your  prudence  is  equal  to  your  beauty, 
miss;  aud  I  hope  your  permitting  me  to  kiss 
your  hands,  will  be  no  impeachment  to  your  un- 
derstanding. 

Bid.  I  hate  the  sight  of  him. — [Aside.] — I  was 
afraid  I  should  not  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you.  Pray,  iet  me  know  what  accident  you 
met  with,  and  what's  the  matter  with  your  hand? 
— I  shan't  be  easy  till  I  know. 

Frib.  Well,  I  vow.  Miss  Biddy,  you're  a  good 
creeter — I'll  endeavour  to  muster  up  what  httle 
spirits  I  have,  and  tell  you  the  whole  a£[air. — 
Hem ! — But  first,  you  must  give  me  leave  to 
make  you  a  present  of  a  small  pot  of  my  lip- 
salve. My  servant  made  it  this  morning :  the 
ingredients  are  innocent,  I  assure  you ;  nothing 
but  the  best  virgin-wax,  conserve  of  roses,  and 
lily-of-the-valley  water. 

Bid.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  but  my  lips  are  general- 
ly red  ;  and  when  they  an't,  I  bite  them. 

Frib.  I  bite  my  own  sometimes,  to  pout  them 
a  little ;  but  thia  will  give  them  a  softness,  co- 
lour, and  an  agreeable  moister.  Thus,  let  me 
make  an  humble  oflFering  at  that  shrine,  where  I 
have  already  saciificed  my  heart. 

[KneelSf  and  givet  the  pot. 

Bid.  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  prettily  ex- 
pressed^! you  are  positively  the  best  company  in 
the  world — I  wish  ne  was  out  of  the  house. 

[Aside. 

Frib.  But  to  return  to  my  accident,  and  the 
reason  why  my  hand  is  in  this  condition — I  beg 
you'll  excuse  the  appearance  of  it,  and  be  satisfi- 
ed, that  nothing  but  mere  necessity  could  have 
forced  me  to  appear  thus  muffled  l>efore  you. 

Bid.  I  am  very  willing  to  excuse  any  misfor- 
tune that  happens  to  yoU;  sir.  [Curtsiei. 


Frib.  Yon  are  vastly  good,  indeed — ^Thus  it 
was — Hem  !  You  must  know,  miss,  there  b  ool 
an  animal  in  the  creation  I  have  so  great  ao 
aversion  to,  as  those  hackney-coach  fellows — As 
I  was  coming  out  of  my  lodgings,  says  one  of 
them  to  me.  Would  your  honournave  a  coach? 
No,  man,  said  I,  not  now  (with  all  the  dviiicy 
imaginable).  I'll  carry  you  and  your  doll  too, 
said  he,  Miss  Margery,  for  the  same  price — upon 
which  the  masculine  beasts  about  us  fell  a  lauglt- 
ing.  Then  I  turned  round  in  a  great  passion- 
Curse  me,  says  I,  fellow,  but  I'll  trounce  thee  ! — 
And  as  I  w  as  holding  out  my  hand  in  a  threaten- 
ing poster — thus — he  makes  a  cut  at  me  w  ith  his 
whip,  and  striking  me  over  the  nail  of  my  litde 
finger,  it  gave  me  such  exquisite  torter^  that  I 
fainted  away — and  while  I  was  in  this  condition, 
the  mob  picked  ray  pocket  of  my  purse,  my  scis- 
sars,  my  Morocco  smelling-bottle,  and  my  huss- 
wife. 

Bid.  I  shall  laugh  in  his  face. — [Asidt.] — I  am 
afraid  you  are  in  great  pain.  Pray  sit  down,  Mr 
Fribble :  but  I  hope  your  hand  is  m  no  danger? 

[Thei,sU. 

Frib.  Not  in  the  least,  madam  ;  pray,  don't  be 
apprehensive.  A  milk-poultice,  and  a  gentle 
sweat  to-night,  with  a  little  manna  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  am  confident  will  relieve  me  entirely. 

JBid.  But  pray,  Mr  Fribble,  do  you  make  use 
of  a  husswife  ? 

Frib.  I  can't  do  without  it,  madam :  there  is 
a  club  of  us,  all  young  bachelors,  the  sweetest  so- 
ciety in  the  world ;  and  we  meet  three  times  a 
week  at  each  other's  lodgings,  where  we  drink 
tea,  hear  the  chat  of  the  day,  invent  fashions  for 
tl)e  ladies,  make  models  of  them,  and  cut  out 
patterns  in  paper.  We  were  the  ^first  inventors 
of  knotting ;  and  this  fringe  is  the  original  pro- 
duce, and  joint  labour  of  our  little  community. 

Bid,  And  who  are  your  pretty  set,  pray  ? 

Frib,  There's  Phil.  Whiffle,  Jacky  WagtaU,  my 
lord  Trip,  Billy  Dimple,  sir  Dilberry  Diddle,  and 
your  humble 

Bid,  What  a  sweet  collection  of  happy  crea- 
tures ! 

Frib,  Indeed  and  so  we  are  miss— but  a  pro- 
digious fracas  disconcerted  us  some  time  ago  at 
Billy  Dimple's — three  drunken  naughty  women 
of  the  town  burst  into  our  club-room,  cursed  us 
all,  threw  down  the  china,  broke  six  looking-glas- 
ses, scalded  us  with  the  slop-bason,  and  scratched 
poor  Phil.  Whiffle's  cheek  m  such  a  manner,  that 
ne  has  kept  his  bed  these  three  weeks. 

Bid.  Indeed,  Mr  Fribble,  I  think  all  our  sex 
have  great  reason  to  be  angry ;  for  if  you  are  so 
happy,  now  you  are  bachelors,  the  ladies  may 
wish  and  sigh  to  very  little  purpose. 

Frib,  You  are  mistaken,  I  assure  you ;  I  am 
prodigiously  rallied  about  my  passion  for  you,  I 
can  tell  you  that,  and  am  looked  upon  as  lost  to 
our  society  already.    He,  he,  he ! 

Bid.  Prayi  Mr  Fribble,  now  you  have  gone  sa 
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on't  think  me  impudent,  if  I  long  to  know 
(Ml  intjeiid  to  me  the  lady  who  has  been  ho- 
i  with  your  afibi  tioos? 
b.  Not  as  most  other  wives  arc  used,  I  as- 
!ni :  all  the  domestic  business  wiiJ  be  taken 
r  bands.  I  shall  make  the  tea,  comb  the 
and  dress  tlie  children  myself;  so  that, 
I  Vm  a  commoner,  Mrs  Fribble^  will  lead 
!  of  a  womaa  of  quality ;  for  she  will  have 
g  to  do  but  lie  in  bed,  play  at  cards,  and 
the  servants 

.  What  a  happy  creature  she  must  be  ! 
^.  Do  you  redUy  tiiink  so  ?  Then,  pray,  let 

ire  m  little  ieraus  talk  with  you Thouoh 

ision  is  not  of  long  standing,  1  hope  the 

ty  of  my  intentions— • 

.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

b.  Go,  you  wild  thing ! — [Pats  herJ] — Tlic 

ake  me^  but  there  is  no  talking  to  you — 

ma  you  vse  me  in  this  barbarous  manner ! 

id  the  constitution  of  an  alderman,  it  would 

nder  my  sufferings thooman  nater  can't 

t  it. 

.    Why,  what  would  you  do  with  me,  Mr 

a? 

k  Well,  I  vow  1*11  beat  you  if  you  talk  so 

t  look  at  nie  in  that  manner — Besli  and 

can't  bear  it — I  could — but  I  won't  grow 

nt  ■ 

.  Bin  pray,  sir,  where  are  the  verses  you 

o  write  upon  me  ?  I  find,  if  a  young  lady 

is  too  much  upon  such  6ne  gentlemeu  as 

m'U  certainly  be  disappointed. 

K  I  vow,  the  flutter  I  was  put  into  this  af- 

n,  has  quite  turned  my  senses — here  they 

oufch — and  I  believe  you'll  like  them. 

.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

[Curtsies, 
b,  I  protest,  miss,  1  don't  like  tliat  curtsy 
k  at  me,  and  always  rise  in  this  manner. — 
r  Aer.] — But,  my  dear  ereettry  who  put  on 
^  to-day  ?  Ttiey  have  made  a  fright  of 
md  it  is  as  yellow  as  old  lady  Crowfoot's 
When  we  are  settled,  I'll  d^ess  your  head 

>  • 

.  Pray  read  the  verses  to  me,  Mr  Fribble. 
b.  I  obey— Hera  !  William  Fribble,  esq.  to 
3iddy  Bellair — greeting. 

ice  so  hard,  so  cold  as  I, 
.  warmed  and  softened  by  yoiir  eye; 
\  BOW  my  heart  dissolves  away, 
Ireams  by  night,  in  sighs  by  day. 
brulftl  passion  fires  my  Hreast, 
ich  loathes  the  object  when  possessed ; 
one  of  harmless,  gentle  kind, 
ose  joys  are  centered — in  the  mind : 
•n  take  with  me  love's  better  part, 
downy  wing,  but  not  his  dart. 

lo  yoa  like  tliem  ? 

in. 


Bid,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  swear  they  are  very  pretty 
— but  I  don't  quite  understand  them. 

Frib*  These  lis^lit  pieces  are  never  so  well  un- 
derstood in  reading  as  singing.  I  have  set  them 
myself,  and  will  endeavour  to  give  them  you : 
La — la — 1  have  an  abomiuahje  cold,  and  can't 
sing  a  note;  however,  the  tune's  nothing,  the 
mminer's  all. 

No  ice  so  hard,  &c.        [S</ig«.] 

Enter  Tag,  running, 

.    Tag^  Oh,  madam,  madam  I 

JPrt^  What's  the  matter } 

Tag.  Your  aunt,  your  aunt,  your  aunt,  ma- 
dam I 

Bid.  Oh  !  for  Heaven's  sake,  hide  Mr  Fribble* 
or  we  are  ruifcied  !  Put  him  into  the  store-room 
this  moment. 

Frib.  Is  it  a  damp  place,  Mrs  Tag  ?  The  floor 
is  boarded,  I  hope  ? 

Tag.  Indeed  it  is  not,  sir. 

Frkb.  What  shall  I  do?  I  sliall  certainly  catch 
my  death  !  Where's  my  cambric  handkerchief, 
ami  my  salts  ?  I  shall  certainly  have  my  hyste- 
rics. [Runs  in  with  Tag. 

Bid.  In,  in,  in  ! — So,  now  let  the  other  cOme 
QS  soon  as  he  will !  I  do  not  care  if  I  had  twen- 
ty of  them,  so  they  would  but  come  one  after 
another^ 

Be-enter  Tag. 

Was  B^  a»Bt  coming  ? 

Tag.  No,  'twas  Mr  Flash,  I  suppose,  by  the 
length  of  his  stride,  and  the  cock  of  his  hat. 

He'll  be  here  this  minute What  shall  we  do 

witkhim.' 

Bid.  I'll  manage  him,  I  warrant  you,  and  try 
his  courage ;  be  sure  you  are  ready  to  second  me 
— we  shall  have  pure  sport. 

Tag,  Ilush !  here  be  comes. 

Enter  Flasi,  tinging. 

Flash.  Well,  my  blossom,  here  am  I  !  What 
hopes  fw  a  poor  dog,  eh  ? — How  !  the  maid 
here  ?  then  I've  lost  the  town,  damme  !  Not  a 
shilling  Do  bribe  the  governor;  she'll  spring  a 
mine,  and  I  shall  be  blown  to  the  devil ! 

Bid.  Don't  be  ashamed,  Mr  Flash:  I  have 
told  Tag  the  whole  affair;  and  she's  my  friend, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Flash.  Is  she  ?  then  she  won't  be  mine,  I  am 
certaiu.  [Aside.Ji  Well,  Mrs  Tag,  you  know,  I 
suppose,  whs^i  IS  to  be  done :  this  young  lady 
and  I  have  contracted  our.'ielves ;  and  so,  if  you 
please  to  stand  bride-maid,  why  we'll  fix  tho 
wedding-day  directly. 

Tag.  The  wedding-day,  sir  ? 

Flash,  The  wedding-day,  sir!   Ay,  sir!   the 
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wedding  day,  sir !  What  have  you  to  say  to  that, 
sir? 

Bid,  My  dear  captain  Flash,  don*t  make  such 
a  noise  ;  you'll  wake  my  aunt. 

Hash.  And  suppose  I  did,  child,  what  then? 

Bid.  She'd  be  frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

Flash.  At  me,  misb  ?  frightened  at  me  ?  Tout 
au  contraircy  I  assure  you  :  you  mistake  the 
thing,  child  :  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  1  am 
not  quite  sr>  shocking.  [Affectedltf. 

Tug,  Indeed,  sir,  you  flatter  yourself- But 

pray,  sir,  what  are  your  pretensions  ? 

Fia$h.  The  lady's  promises,  my  own  passion, 
and  the  best-inounted  blade  in  tJie  three  king- 
doms. If  any  man  can  produce  a  better  title, 
let  him  take  her.  If  not,  the  devil  mince  me  if 
I  give  up  an  atom  of  her ! 

Bid,  He's  in  a  fioe  passion,  if  he  would  but 
tiold  it. 

Tag.  Pray,  sir,  hear  reason  a  littlie. 

Flash.  I  never  do,  madam ;  it  is  not  my  me- 
thod of  proceeding ;  here  is  my  logic !  \Dnuos 
his  suord.]  Sa,  sa — mv  best  argument  is  cartrover^ 
arm,  madam,  ha.  ha  f  [Lounges^ ;  and  if  he  an- 
swers that,  madam,  through  my  small  gqts,  my 
breath,  blood,  and  mistress,  are  all  at  h^  service 
— -  nothing  more,  madam. 

Bid.  1  his'll  do,  this'll  do! 

!/  ug.  But,  sir,  sir,  sir  ! 

Flash.  But,  madam,  madam,  madam  !  I  pro- 
fess blood,  madam;';  I  was  bred  up  to  it  from  a 
child;  I  study  the  book  of  fate,  and  the  camp  is 
my  university.  1  have  attended  the  lectures  of 
prince  Charles  upon  the  Rhine,  and  Bathiani 
upon  the  Po,  and  have  extracted  knowledge  from 
tne  mouth  of  a  cannon.  I'm  not  to  be  frightened 
with  squibs,  madam  ;  no,  no. 

Bid.  Pray,  dear  sir,  don't  mind  her,  but  let 
me  prevail  with  you  to  go  away  this  time. — Your 
passion  is  very  fine,  to  be  sure ;  and  when  my 
aunt  and  Tag  arc  gone  out  of  the  way,  I'll  let 
you  know  when  I'd  have  you  come  ag^n. 

Flash.  Wheii  you'd  have  me  come  again, 
child  !  And  suppose  I  never  would  come  again, 
what  do  vou  think  of  that  now,  ha  ?  You  pretend 
to  he  afraid  of  your  aunt;  your  aunt  knows 
what's  what  too  well,  to  refuse  a  good  match 

when  'tis  offered Look'e,  miss,  Vm  a  man  of 

honour ;  glory  is  my  aim ;  I  have  told  you  the 
road  1  am  in ;  and  do  you  see  here,  child  f  [iShoa)- 
ing  his  sword.^  no  tricks  upon  travellers. 

Bid.  But  pray,  sir,  hear  me.  > 

Flush,  No,  no,  no;  I  know  the  world,  ma- 
dam :  I  am  as  well  known  at  Covent-Garden  as 
the  Dial,  madam :  I'll  break  a  lamp,  bully  aeon- 
stable,  bam  a  justice,  or  bilk  a  box-keeper,  with 
nny  man  in  the  liberties  of  Wesminster :,  AVhat 
do  vou  think  of  me  now,  madam  ? 

Bid.  Pray,  don't  be  so  furious  sir. 

Flash.  Come,  come,  come;  few  words  are  best; 
^meb<Kly*s  happier  than  somebody,  and  I  am  a 

poor  silly  fellow,  ha,  ha that's  all Look  | 

you,  child,  to  be  short  (tor  Vm  a  man  of  reflec- 1 


tion),  I  have  but  a  bagateUe  to  say  to  you.    I  am 
in  love  with  yiHi  up  to  hell  and  desperation ;  may 

the  sky  crush  me  if  I  am  not ! But  since 

there  is  another  more  fortunate  than  I,  adien, 
Biddy  !  Prosperity  to  the  happy  rival,  patienoe 

to  poor  Flash ;  but  the  first  time  we   meet 

gunpowder  be  my  perdition,  but  Til  have  the  bo* 
nour  to  cut  a  throat  with  him.  [Gwn^, 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  You  may  meet  with  him 
now,  if  you  please. 

Flash.  Now  !  may  I? Where  is  he?  ITl 

sacrifice  the  villain  [  [Aloud, 

Tag.  liush  !  he's  but  in  the  next  room. 

Flash.  Is  he?  Ram  me  [Lov.]  into  a  mortar- 
piece  but  ni  have  vengeance  !  my  blood  boils  to 
be  at  him. — Don't  be  frightened,  miss ! 

Bid.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  better  pleased,  I 
assure  you. 

Flash.  I  shall  soon  do  his  business. 

Bid.  As  soon  as  you  please ;  take  your  owb 
time. 

Tag.  I'll  fetch  the  gentleman  to  yon  im- 
mediately. [Going. 

Flash.  [Stojtping  her.]  Stay,  stay  ^  little;  what  a 
passion  I  am  in  ! — Are  you  sure  ne  is  in  the  next 
room? — I  shall  certainly  tear  him  to  pieces 
I  would  fain  murder  him  like  a  gentleman  too 
— Besides,  this  family  shan't  be  brought  into 
trouble  upon  my  account — I  have  it — I'll  watch 
for  him  in  the  street,  arid  mix  his  blood  with  the 
puddle  of  the  next  kennel.  [Going. 

Bid.  [Stopping  him.]  No,  pray,  Mr  Flash,  let 
me  see  the  battle ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  yoa 
fight  for  me  ;  you  shan't  go,  indeed. 

[Holding  him. 

Tag.  [Holding  him.]  Oh,  pray  let  me  see  yoa 
fight :  there  were  two  gentleman  Jit  yesterday, 
and  my  mistress  was  never  so  diverted  in  her  life. 
—I'll  fetch  him  out  [EiU. 

Bid.  Do,  stick  him,  stick  him,  captain  Flash; 
I  shall  love  you  the  better  for  it. 

Fla&h.  Damn  your  love  !  I  wish  I  was  out  of 
the  house.  [Aside. 

Bid.  Here  he  is ^Now,  speak  some  of  your 

hard  words,  and  run  him  through 

Flash.  Dpn't  be  in  fits  now 

[Aside  to  Biddt^ 

Bid.  Never  fear  me  ! 


Enter  Tag  and  Fribble. 

Tag,  [To  Fribble-J  Take  it  on  my  word,  sir, 
he  is  a  bully,  and  nothing  else. 

Frib.  [Frightened.]  I  know  you  are  my  good 
friend ;  but  perhaps  you  don't  know  his  disposi- 
tion. 

Tag.  I  am  confident  he  is  a  coward,    x 

Frib.  D'ye  think  so,  Mrs  Tag  ? 

Tag.  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it. 

FrU».  Is  he  ?  Nay,  then,  I'm  his  man  ! 

Flash.  I  like  his  looks,  but  I'll  not  yentore  toQ 
far  at  first 

Tag,  Speak  to  him,  sir. 
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FriL  I  will — I  understand,  ^r — hem — that 
you — by  Mrs  Tag  here — sir— who  has  infonned 
me — ^hero — that  you  would  be  glad  to  speak  with 
me— demme —  [Tumt  off, 

Fiash.  I  can  speak  to  you,  sir— or  to  any  b<>- 
dy,  sir—  or  I  can  let  it  alone  and  hold  my  tongue 
—if  I  see  occasion,  sir,  damme —        [  Turns  off. 

Bid,  Well  said,  Mr  Flash;  be  in  a  passion. 

Tag,  [To  Fribble.]  Don't  mind  his  looks,  he 
changes  colour  already ;  to  him,  to  him ! 

(FusheM  him. 
^       ,  ^,    or  Heaven's 

sake  :  I  shall  be  out  of  breath  before  [  begin,  if 
you  do— sir — [To  Flash.]  If  you  can't  speak  to 
a  gentleman  in  another  manner,  sir — why,  then, 
riT  venture  to  say,  you  had  better  hold  your 
toogue— oons. 

Floih,  Sir,  you  and  I  arc  of  different  opinions. 

Frib.  You  and  your-  opinions  may  go  to  the 
devil— take  that  [Turns  q(f  to  Tag. 

Tag,  Well  said.  Sir ;  the  day's  your  own. 

Bid,  What's  the  matter,  Mr  Flash  ?  Is  all  your 
fury  gone !  Do  you  give  me  up  ? 

Frib,  I  have  done  his  business.  [Struts  about, 

Fiash,  Give  you  up,  madam !  No,  madam, 
when  I  am  determinoa  in  my  resolutions,  I  am 
always  calm ;  'tis  our  way,  madam :   and  now  I 

shall  proceed  to  business Sir^  I  beg  to  say  a 

word  to  you  in  private. 

Frib,  keep  your  distance,  fellow,  and  I'll  an- 
swer you.  That  lady  has  confessed  a  passion  for 
me ;  and,  as  she  has  delivered  up  her  heart  into 
my  keeping,  nothing  but  my  'art's  blood  shall 
purchase  it.    Damnation ! 

Tag,  Bravo !  bravo  ! 

Flash,  If  those  are  die  conditions,  111  give  you 
edmest  for  it  directly.  [Drain.]  Now,  villain, 
renounce  all  right  and  utle  this  minute,  or  the 
torrent  of  ray  rage  will  overflow  my  reason,  and 
I  shall  annihilate  the  nothingness  of  your  soul 
and  body  in  an  instant 

Frib,  1  wish  there  was  a  constable  at  hand  to 
take  us  both  up ;  we  shall  certainly  do  one  ano- 
ther a  prejudice. 

Tag,  No,  you  won't  indeed,  sir ;  pray,  bear  up 
to  him ;  if  you  would  but  draw  your  sword,  and 
be  in  a  passion,  he  would  run  away  directly. 

Frib,  Will  he  ?  \Drawi,]  Then  I  can  no  longer 
contain  myself — Hell  and  the  furies  I  Come  on, 
thou  savage  brute ! 

Tag,  Go  on,  sir ! 
iHere  they  stand  infighting  posturet,  while 
Biddy  and  Tag  push  them  forward* 

Flask,  Come  on,  sir ! 

Bid,  Go  on. 

Frib,  Come  on,  rascal ! 

Tag,  Go  on,  sir. 

Enter  Captain  Lovett  and  Puff. 

Capt.  What's  the  matter,  gentlemen  } 

iThey  both  keep  their  fencing  poiture, 
on't  part  us,  su* ! 


Frib.  No,  pray  sir,  don't  part  us;  wef  shall  do 
you  a  mischief. 

Capt,  Puff,  look  to  the  other  gentleman,  and 
call  a  surgeon: 

Bid,  if  Tag,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Puff,  Bless  me!  how  can  you  stand  under 
your  wounds,  sir  ? 

Frib,  Am  I  hurt,  sif  ? 

Puff.  Hurt,  sir !  why,  you  have— let  me  see- 
pray,  ^tand  in  the  light— one,  two,  three,  throu«;h 
the  heart !  and,  let  me  see — hum— eight  through 
the  small  guts !  Come,  sir,  make  it  up  the  round 
dozen,  and  then  we'll  part  you. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Capt,  Come  here.  Puff! 

[  Whispert,  and  looki  at  Flash. 

Puff.  'TIS  the  very  same,  sir. 

Capt.  [To  Flash.]  Pray,  sir,  have  I  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  abroad  f 

Flash.  I  have  ser\'ed  abroad. 

Capt,  Had  not  you  the  misjfortunc,  sir,  to  be 
missing  at  the  last  engagement  in  Flanders  ? 

Flash,  I  was  found  amongst  the  dead  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Puff  He  was  the  first  that  fell,  sir-^the  wind 
of  a  cannon-ball  struck  him  flat  upon  his  face : 
he  had  just  strength  enough  to  creep  intoi  a  ditch ; 
and  there  he  was  found  after  the  battle  in  a  most 
deplorable  conilitioui 

Capt,  Pray,  sir,  what  advancement  did  you  get 
by  the  service  of  that  day  ? 

Flash.  My  wounds  rendered  me  unfit  for  ser- 


vice, and  I  sold  out 


Puff.  Stole  out,  you  mean We  hunted  him 

by  scent  to  the  water-side ;  thence  he  took  ship- 
pmg  for  England ;  and  taking  the  advantage  of 
my  master's  absence,  has  attacked  the  citadel ; 
which  we  are  luckily  come  to  relieve— and  drive 
his  honour  into  the  ditch  again. 

All,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Frib,  He,  he«  he ! 

Capt,  And  now,  sir,  how  have  you  dared  to 
show  your  face  in  open  day,  or  wear  even  the 
outside  of  a  profession  you  have  so  much  scan- 
dalized by  your   behaviour  ? 1   honour   the 

name  of  a  soldier ;  and,  as  a  party  concerned, 
am  bound  not  to  see  it  disgraced.  As  you  have 
forfeited  your  title  to  honour,  deliver  up  youp 
sword  this  instant. 

Flash:  Nay,  good  captain 

Capt.  No  words,  sir.  [Takes  his  sword. 

Frib.  He's  a  sad  scoundrel— I  wish  I  had 
kicked  him. 

Capt,  The  next  thing  I  command — Leave  this 
house,  change  the  colour  of  your  clothes,  and 
fierceness  otyour  looks;  appear  from  top  to  toe 
the  wretch,  the  very  wretcn  thbu  art:  If  e'er  I 
meet  thee  in  the  military  dress  again,  or  if  you 
put  on  looks  that  bely  the  native  baseness  of  thy 
heart,  be  it  where  it  will,  this  shall  be  the  re- 
ward of  thy  impudence  and  disobedience. 

[Kicks  him;  Ac  runs  off. 
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Frib.  What  an  infHmoos  rascal  it  is ! — I  thank 
you,  sir,  for  this  favour ;  but  I  must  after,  ami 
cane  him.  [Goings  is  siopt  by  the  CAinAis. 

Capt.  One  word  with  you  too,  sir. 
Frib,  With  rae,  sir ! 

Capt.  You  need  not  tremble ;  I  shan't  ase  you 
rouiihly. 

Frib.  I  am  certain  of  that,  sir  $  bat  I  am  sad- 
ly troubled  with  weak  nerves. 

Capt,  Thou  art  of  a  species  too  despicable  for  I 
correction ;  therefore  be  i^one  ;  and  it  I  see  you 
here  a^in,  your  msi^ificaucy  shan't  protect  you. 
Frib.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness. 
Well,  if  ever  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  in- 
trigues again Miss  Biddy,  your  servant— 4^'ap- 

tain,  your  servant — Mrs  Tag,  yOur^— Old  soldier, 
yours ! 

FuXt'.  Boh ! 

[In  FaiBBLE's/actfy  as  he  it  going  out. 
Frib.  O  Lard  !  [Exit. 

Alt.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Fuff'  Shall  I  ease  you  of  your  trophy,  sir? 
Capt.  Take  it,  Puif,  as  a  small  recompense 
for  thy  fidelity;  thou  can'st  better  uae  it  than  its 
owner. 

Fuff'  I  wish  your  honour  hud  a  patent  to  take 
such  trifles  from  every   pretty  gentleman  that 
could  spare  them.    I  would  set  up  the  largest 
cutlcr*s  shop  in  the  kingdom.     * 
Capt,  Well  said,  Puff  I 

Bid.  Bur,  pray,  Mr  Fox,  how  did  yoo  get  out 
of  yoi^t  hole  ?  I  thought  you  was  locked  in. 

Capt.  I  shot  the  bolt  back  when  I  h«tird  a 
noise — and  thinking  you  was  in  danger,  [  broke 
my  confinement  without  any  other  cun«)idera<ion 
than  your  safety.  [Kistes  her  hand. 

SiiSim.  [Without.]  Biddy,  Biddy! Why, 

Tag,  lag ! 

Bid.  There's  the  old  gentieman ;  run  in,  run 
in ! 

[Exeunt  Captain   and  Puff.     Tag 
opens  the  door. 

Enter  Sir  Simon  and  Jasper. 

Sir  Sim.  Where  fiave  you  been,  Biddy  ? — Jas- 
per and  I  have  knocked  and  called  as  loud  and 
an  long  as  we  were  able.  What  were  you  doiue, 
child? 

Bid,  I  was  reading  part  of  a  play  to  Tag,  and 
we  came  as  soon  as  we  heard  yr>u. 

Sir  Sim,  What  play,  Moppet  ? 

Tog.  The  Old  Batchelor ;  and  we  were  jtist  got 
to  old  Nykvn,  as  yun  knocked  at  the  door. 

Sir  Sim.  I  must  have  you  bufm  your  ploys  and 
romances,  now  you  are  mine — they  eorrapt  your 
innocence :  and  what  can  you  learn  from  them  ? 

Bid,  What  you  can't  tench  me,  I  am  sure. 

Sir  Sim.  Fy,  fy,  child  !  I  never  heard  you  talk 
at  this  rate  before.  I'm  afraid,  Tag,  you  put 
tliese  things  into  her  head. 

Tag.  I,  sir ! — I  vow,  sir  Simon,  slie  knows 
mora  than  you  can  conceive.    She  surprises  me, 


I  assure  you,  thoa^  I  have  been  manried  these 
two  years,  and  lived  with  bachelors  most  part  of 
my  life. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper?  Vm  aU  over  ia 
a  sweat.— —-Pray,  miss,  have  you  not  had  com- 
pany ihis  afternoon  ?  I  saw  a  young  fbp  go  oot 
of  the  house  as  I  was  coming  hither. 

Bid,  You  might  have  seen  two,  sir  SimMi,  if 
your  eyes  had  been  good. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper?— Sore  the 

child  is  possessed Pray,  miss,  what  do  tbcy 

want  here  ? 

Bid.  Me,  sir ;  they  wanted  me. 
Sir  Sim.  What  did  they  want  with  you,  i  s^? 
Bid,  Why,  what  do  you  waut  with  me? 
Sir  Sim.  Do  you  hear,  Jasper  ? — f  am  thunder- 
strnck  ! — I  can't  believe  my  own  enra        Tell 
me  the  reason,  I  say,  why 

Tag.  I'll  tell  you  the  reason  vyhy,  if  you  please, 
sir  Simon.  Miss,  you  know,  is  a  very  silly  ynang 
girl ;  and,  having  found  out  (Heaven  knows  how  !) 
that  there  is  some  little  difference  bcstweeu  sixty- 
five  and  twenty-five,  she's  ridiculous  eaoogfa  to 
chuse  the  latter;  when,  if  she'd  take  my  ad- 
vice—^ 

Sir  Sim,  You  am  right,  l^ng ;  she  would  lake 
me— eh  ?■ 

Tag.  Yes,  sir,  as  the  only  way  to  have  both ; 
fgr,  if  she  marries  yuu,  the  other  will  fotiow  of 
course. 

Sir  Sim.  Do  jrou  hear,  Jasper  ? 
Bid.  '^Fis  very  true,  sir  Shnon  :  from  knowing 
no  better,   I  have  set  my  heart  upon  n  young 
man ;  and  a  young  one  IMI  have.  Thei«  fans  been 
three  here  this  afternoon. 
Sir  Si/n.  Three,  Jasper  !  . 
Bid.  And  tliey  have  been  quarrelling  about 
me,  and  one  has  beat  the  odier  two.     Now,  sir 
Snoon,  if  yon'U  take  up  the  conqueror,  and  kick 
him,  as  he  has  kicked  the  others,  you  shall  hava 
me  for  your  reward,  and  my  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  into  the  bargain.     What  says  my  hero, 
eh.?  [Shps  him  on  the  back. 

Sir  Sim,  The  world's  at  an  end— What's  Co 
be  done,  Jasper  ? 

Jas.  Pack  up,  and  be  gone.  Don't  fi§^t  the 
match,  sir. 

.  Sir  SifJi.  Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it — 
I'm  aJI  over  agitation — Hugh,  hug^h  ! — Am  I 
cheated  by  a  baby,  a  doll  ?  Where's  your  aunt, 
you  young  cockatrice  ? — I'll  letlier  know — she's  a 
base  woman,  and  you  are — 

Bid,  You  are  m  a  fine  humour  to  show  your 
valour.  Tag,  fetch  the  captain  tiiis  miauoa,  while 
sir  Simon  is  warm,  and  let  him  know  he  is  wait- 
ins  here  to  cut  his  throat.  [EjpU  Tag.]  I  locked 
him  up  in  my  bed-chamber  till  you  cnme. 

•Sir  Sim.  Here's  an  imp  of  darkness  ! — What 
would  I  give,  that  my  son  Bob  were  here  to 
thrash  her  spark,  white  I — ravished  tlie  rest  of 
tlie  family. 
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Jdf.  I  belwve  we  had  IvMt  retire,  sir. 

Sir  Sim.  No,  vo,  i  msst  see  ker  bally  first : 
and,  do  vou  hear,  Jasper?  if  I  put  him  in  a  passioD, 
do  YOU  teaock  him  doi«a. 

Ja$.  Pray,  keep  your  tQwptr,  sir. 

Enter  Captain  Tag  and  Puff. 

Capi.  [Approaching  angriltfA  What  is  the  mean- 
ing, sir — 'Ounds !  it  b  ray  hither,  Puflf !  what 
shall  I  do  ?  [Aside, 

Puffl  [Drawing  Aim  by  the  coat.^  Kneel  again, 
sir. 

Sir  Sim,  1  am  enchanted  !  [Starting. 

Capt.  There  is  no  retreat ;  I  must  stand  it ! 

Bid.  What's  all  this? 

Sir  Sim.  Your  humble  servant,  captain  Fire- 
ball. You  are  welcome  from  the  wars,  noble  cap- 
tain— [  did  not  think  of  being  knocked  on  the 
bead,  or  cut  up  alive,  by  so  fine  a  gentleman. 

Capt.  I  am  under  such  confusion,  sir,  that  I 
have  not  power  to  convince  you  of  my  innocence. 

Sir  Sim.  Innocence  !  pretty  lamb  !  And  so,  sir, 
you  have  left  the  regiment,  and  the  honourable 
employment  of  tighting  for  your  country,  to  come 
home  and  cut  your  father's  throat?  Why,  you'll 
be  a  git;at  man  in  time.  Bob ! 

Bid.  His  father.  Tag  ! 

Sir  Sun.  Come,  come !  'tis  soon  done — one 
stroke  does  it — or  if  you  have  any  qualms,  let 
your  squire,  there,  perform  the  operation. 

Puff.  Prny,  sir,  don't  throw  such  temptations 
iu  my  way  ! 

Capt.  liold  your  impudent  tongue  ! 

Sir  Sim.  Why  don't  you  speak,  Mr  Modesty? 
what  excuse  have  you  tor  leaving  the  army,  I  say? 

Capi.  My  affection  to  this  lady. 

Sir  Sim.  Your  affection,  puppy  ! 

Capt.  Our  love,  sir,  has  l>een  long  and  mutual. 
What  accidents  have  happened  since  my  going 
abroad,  and  her  leaving  the  country,  and  how  J 
have  most  unaccountably  met  you  here,  I  am  a 
stranger  to;  but  whatever  appearances  may  be,  1 
still  am,  and  ever  was,  your  dutiful  son. 

Bid.  fie  talks  like  an  angel,  Tag ! 

Sir  Sim.  Dutiful,  sirrah  ! — have  not  you  rival- 
led your  father  ? 

Capt.  No,  sir, you  have  rivalled  me.  My  claim 
niu»t  be  prior  to  yours. 

Bid,  Indeed,  sir  Simon,  he  can  show  tlie  best 
title  to  me. 

Jus.  Sir,  sir,  the  young  gentleman  speal^swell; 
and  as  the  fortune  will  not  go  out  of  the  family, 
I  sliould  advise  you  to  drop  your  resentment,  be 
reconciled  to  your  son,  and  relinquish  the  lady. 

Sir  Sim.  Ay^  ay,  with  all  my  heart — Look  ye, 
son,  I  liive  you  the  girl ;  she's  too  much  for  me,  I 
confess; — and,  take  my  word,  you'll  catch  a  Tar- 
tar. 

Bid.  I  assure  you,  sir  Simon,  I'm  not  the  per- 
son ycm  take  me  for.  If  I  have  used  you  any 
nays  ill,  'twas  for  your  son's  sake^  who  had  my 


pfomise  aad  iadiiiacions  before  you:  and  thaagh 
I  bdieve  i  ^boaid  have  made  yoa  a  most  vucum* 
fartaUe  wife,  1*11  be  the  best  daughter  to  yno  in 
the  world ;  and  if  you  stand  in  need  of  a  lac^, 
my  aant  is  disengaged,  and  is  the  best  luirs^**- 

Sir  Sua.  No,  no,  I  tbaiik  you,  cbiUI ;  yoa  baffe 
so  tupaed  my  stoaiaeh  to  marriage  i  have  aa  ap«> 
petite  left*— 4lut  where  is  tbis  auat?  Won't 
she  stop  your  proceedings,  tbiak  yoi)  ? 

Tag.  She's  now  at  her  lawyer's,  sir;  and  if  you 
please  to  go  with  the  young  couple,  and  give  your 
approbation,  I'll  answer  for  my  old  lady's  con- 
sent. 


Bid.  The  captain  and  I,  sir 

Sir  Sim.  Come,  come.  Bob,  you  are  but  an  en- 
sign ;  don't  impose  on  the  girl  neither. 

Capt.  I  had  the  good  fortune,  sir,  to  please  my 
royal  general  by  my  behaviour  in  a  small  action 
with  the  enemy,  and  he  gave  me  a  company. 

Sir  Sim.  Bob,  I  wish  you  joy  !  This  is  news  in- 
deed !  And  when  we  celebrate  your  wedding, 
son,  I'll  drink  a  half-pint  bumper  myself  to  your 
benefactor. 

Capt.  And  he  desen^es  it,  sir.  Such  a  general, 
by  his  example  and  justice,  animates  us  to  deeds 
of  glory,  and  insures  us  conquest 

Sir  Sim,  Right,  my  boy— ^Come  along,  then, 

[Going, 

Puff.  Halt  a  little,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  you 
please.  £very  body  here  seems  well  satisfied  but 
myself. 

Capt.  What's  the  matter.  Puff? 

Piff  Sir,  as  I  would  make  myself  worthy  of 
such  a  master,  and  the  name  of  a  soldier,  I  am- 
not  put  up  with  the  least  injury  to  my  honour. 

Str  Sim.  Heyday  !  what  tlounshes  are  these  ? 

Ptiff.  Here  is  the  man ;  come  forth,  caitiff. — 
[To  Jasper.] — He  hath  confessed  this  day,  that 
ni  my  absence  he  hath  taken  freedom  with  my 
lawful  wife,  and  had  dishonourable  intentions 
against  my  bed;  for  which  I  demand  satifac- 
tit»n. — 

Sir  Sim.  [Striking  him.]  What  stuff  is  here ! 
The  fellow's  brain's  turned  ! 

Puff.  And  cracked  too,  sir ;  but  you  are  my 
master's  father,  and  I  submit. 

Capt.  Come,  come,  I'll  settle  your  punctilios, 
and  will  take  cake  care  of  you  and  Tag  hereaf- 
ter, provided  yon  drop  all  animossities,  and  shake 
hands  this  moment. 

Puff.  My  revenge  gives  way  to  my  interest; 
and  I  once  again,  jasper,  take  thee  to  my  bo- 
som. 

Jag.  I'm  your  friend  again,  Piiff— But,  hark  ye 
— I  fear  you  not;  and  if  you'll  lay  aM(i<.' your 
steel  tliere,  as  far  as  a  broken  head  or  a  black  eye, 
I'm  at  your  service  upon  demand. 

Tag.  You  are  very  good  at  crowing,  indeed, 
Mr  Jasper;  hut  let  me  tell  you,  the  fool,  that  i? 
rogue  cnoujih  to  brag  of  a  woman*i  favours,  must 
be  a  dunijhill   every  way, As   for  you,  my 
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dear  husband,  shew  your  manhood  in  a  proper 
place,  and  you  need  not  fear  these  sheep-biters. 
Sir  Sim,  The  abigail  is  pleasant,  I  cenfess^-he, 

Bid,  Fm  afraid  the  town  will  be  ill-natured 
enough  to  think  I  have  been  a  little  coquettish  in 
my  l^haviour ;  but  I  hope,  as  I  have  been  con- 
stant to  the  captain,  I  shall  be  excused  diverting 
myself  with  pretenders. 


Ladies  I  to  fops  and  braegarts  ne*er  be  kind; 
No  charms  can  warm  u^m,  aud  no  virtues 

bind: 
Each  lover's  merit  by  his  conduct  prove ; 
Who  faib  in  honourp  will  be  false  m  love. 


TASTE, 


BT 


WOOTE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Puff,         >  quacks  in  painting. 
Brush,     j 

uIdDv^^  I  iS^^nt  pretcndm. 


Alderman  Pektweazei,  a  city  cuiL 
Caleb,  a  cub,  his  son. 
Boy,  servant  to  Carmine. 

WOMEN. 
Ladt  PentweazeLi  the  dderman's  spouse. 

Scene — A  painting  room 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Cakuivz,  followed  by  the  Boy, 

Car.  Lay  these  colours  in  the  window,  by  the 
pallet.     Any  visitors,  or  messages  ? 

Boy.  'Squire  Felltree  has  been  here,  and  insists 
«pon  Miss  Racket's  pictures  being  immediately 
finished  and  carried  home — As  to  his  wife  and 
children,  he  says,  you  may  take  your  own  time. 
Car,  Well- 
Boy.  Here  has  been  a  messege  too  from  m^y 

lady  Pen 1  can't  remember  her  name,  but  'lis 

upon  the  slate.    She  desires  to  know  if  you  will 
be  at  home  about  noon. 

Car.  Fetch  it  [Exit  Boy."]  Was  the  whole  of 
our  profession  confined  to  tne  mere  business  of 
it,  the  employment  would  be  pleasing  as  well  as 
profitable ;  but,  as  matters  are  now  managed,  the 
art  is  the  last  thing  to  be  regarded.  Family  con- 
nections, private  recommendations,  and  an  easy, 
genteel  method  of  flattering,  is  to  supply  the  de- 
licacy of  a  Guido,  the  colouring  of  a  Kubens,  and 

the  design  of  a  Raphael all  their  qualities 

'  centering  to  one  man,  without  the  first  requisitei 


would  be  useless ;  and,  with  thesc^  not  one  of  them 
is  necessary. 

Enter  Boy,  with  the  slate. 

Car.  Let's  see Oh !  lady  Pentweazel  from 

Bio w-bladder^street— Admit  her,  by  all  means; 
and  if  Puff  or  Varnish  should  come,  I  am  at 
home.  [Exit  Boy.']  Lady  Pentweazel !  ha,  ha ! 
Now,  here's  a  proof,  that  avarice  is  not  the  only 
or  last  passion  old  age  is  subject  ta ^This  su- 
perannuated beldame  gapes  for  flattery,  like  a  nest 
of  unfledged  crows  for  food;  and  with  them,  too^ 
gulps  down  every  thing  that's  ofiered  her — ^no  mat- 
ter how  coarse.  Well,  she  shall  be  fed ;  I'll  make 
her  my  introductory  key  to  the  whole  bench  of 
aldermen. 

Enter  Boy  with  Puff. 

Boy.  Mr  Puff,  sir. 

Car.  Let  us  be  private.  What  have  you  there? 

Puff.  Two  of  Rembrandt's  etching,  by  Scrape 
in  Bdtay's  Buildings:  a  paltry  af&ir;  a  poor  ten- 
guinea  job  j  however  a  small  yuoo  ■    you  know 
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•What  became  of  you  yesttT- 


thc  proverb—^ 
day? 

Car.  I  was  detained  by  sir  Positive  Bubble. 
How  went  the  pictures  ?  Tlie  Guido,  what  did  that 
fetd)  ? 

Piiff.  One  hundred  and  thirty. 

Car.  Hum  !  Four  guineas  for  the  frame,  three 
the  painting ;  then,  we  divide  just  one  hundred 
and  ivventy-three. 

Puff.  Hold — not  altogether  so  fast Var- 
nish had  two  pieces  for  bidding  against  Squan- 
der, and  Brush  five  for  bringing  sir  Tawdry 
Trifle. 

Car.  Mighty  well  !  Look  ye,  Mr  Puff,  if 
these ^ople  are  eternally  quartered  upon  us,  I 
declare  off,  sir;  they  eat  up  the  profit.  There's 
that  damned  Brush — but  you'll  find  him  out.  I 
have,  opon  his  old  plan,  given  him  copies  of  all 
the  work  I  executed  upon  his  recommendation ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence?  He  dandescine-^ 
ly  sold  the  copies,  and  I  have  all  the  originals  in 
my  lumber-^OQiQ. 

Puff.  Come,  conoe,  Caraune;  you  ar«  no 
f^reat  loser  by  that  .Ah  I  that ,  luf»b«r-room  ) 
that  lumber-room  out  of  repair,  is  the  best  condi- 
tioned estate  in  th^  couBly  of  .-Middlesei.  Why, 
DOW,  there's  your  Susannah,  it  could  not  have 
produced  you  above  twenty  at  most ;  and,  by  the 
addition  of  your  lumber-room,  dirt,  and  the  salu- 
tary application  of  the  aspaltham-pot,  it  beeame 
a  tiuido,  worth  a  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. — 
Besides,  in  all  traffic  of  this  kind,  there  must  be 
combinations.  Varnish  and  Brush  are  our  jack- 
als, and  it  is  but  fair  they  should  partake  of  the 
prey.  Courage,  my  boy  ;  never  fear.  Praise  be 
to  folly  and  fiuhion,  tliere  are  in  this  town  dupes 
enough  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  us  all. 

Car.  Mr  Pufll,  you  are  ignorant,  and  scurrilous, 
•od  vtry  imptrtioeot,  Mr  Puff;  and  Mr  Pufi^  I 
have  a  strange  mind  to  leave  you  to  yourselves, 
and  then  see  what  a  hand  you  would  make  of  it. 
Sir,  if  I  do  how  aftd  then  add  some  tints  of  an- 
tiquity lo  wf  pictiitcg^  I  do  it  iocoodtosccnaidti  to 
the  foible  of  tbe  w«Nrkl;  for^  sir,  a|;et  age,  sir, 
is  ail  my  piotwes  want  to  render  them  as  gpod 
pieces  as  the  mastecs  from  whom  they  are  taken  ; 
and  let  me  teli  you^  sir^  he  that  took  my  Susan- 
nah for  a  Guiding  pyave  no  mi^ty  ptoofs  of  his 
ignoranoc,  Mr  Puff. 

Puff  Whv,  thou  post-painter,  thou  dauber, 
then  ejiocraifale  while-^ashef,  thou — have  you  so 
feooift  forgot  the  wrclchcNl  state  from  whence  I 
4it9ff^  you  ?  Tbe  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  you, 
what  was  your  occupation,  then  ?  Scribbling,  in 
scarce  legible  letters.  Coffee,  tea,  and  chocko- 
late,  on  a  bawdy4i(juae  window  ilk  Goodman's- 
fielda. 

Car,  The  meanness  of  ifiy  or^nal  demon- 
Hmies  tbe  grcitDCSs  of  my  genius. 

Pu(f.  Genina  I  Here  is  a  dog  !  Prj»y,  how 
bijiAi  4id  your  peniiis  soar  ?  To  tlie  daubing  dia- 
bolical augoU  for  nk^hutts^s,  dogs  with  chains  for 


tanners'  yards,  rounds  of  beef  and  roasted  pigi 
for  Porridge  island. 

Car,  Hannibal  Scratchi  did  the  same. 

Puff.  From  that  contemptible  state  did  oot  I 
raise  you  to  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  in  Petticoat«lane ; 
the  Goose  and  Gridiron  in  Paul's  Churdi-yarri; 
the  fii-st  Hve  things  you  ever  drew,  dog? 

Car.  Pox  take  your  memory  !  Well,  bat,  Mr 
Puff — vou  are  so—- 

PuJ'.  Nor  did  [  quit  you,,  then:  Who,  sirrah, 
recommended  vou  to  Prim  Stiff  the  mercer  upou 
Ludgate-hiil ;  how  came  you  to  draw  the  qufea 
there  ?  [Laud  knocks  at  the  door. 

Car.  Mr  Pufl^  for  Heaven's  sake!  Dear  sir, 
you  are  so  warm,  we  shall  be  blown — ^— — 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy,  Sir,  my  lady  Pen - 

Car.  Send  her  to  the — Show  her  up  stairs. 
Dear  Paff*  ■» 

Puff.  Oh,  sir  !  I  can  be  calm ;  I  only  wanted 
to  let  you  see  1  had  pot  fbtgot,  though,  perhaps, 
you  may. 

Car.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging.  Well,  but 
now,  as  all  is  over,  if  you  will  retreat  a  small 
time — Lady  Pentweazel  sits  for  her  picture,  and 
she's  . 

Puff  I  have  some  business  at  next  door;  I 
suppose  in  half  an  hour's  time 

Car.  I  shall  be  at  leisure.    Dear  Puff 

Puff.  Dear  Carmine [Exit  Puff. 

Car.  Son  of  a  whore !  Boy,  show  tlie  lady  up 
stairs. 

JBa^er  Ladt  Pentweazel, 

Lady  Pent.  Fine  pieces !  very  likely  pieces ! 
And,  indeed,  all  alike.  Hum  !  Lady  Fubsock — 
and,  ha,  ha,  ha  !    Lady  Glumstead,  by  all  tliat's 

ugly Pray,  now,*  Mr  Carmine,  how  do  you 

limners  contrive   to  overlook  the  ugliness,  and 
yet  preserve  the  likeness? 

Car.  The  art,  madam,  may  be  cooTeyed  in 
two  words :  where  nature  has  bei>u  severe,  we 
soften;  where  she  has  been  kind,  we  aggra- 
vate. 

L<idy  Pent.  Very  ingenus,  and  very  kind,  tru- 
ly. V\ell,  good  sir,  I  bvin^  you  a  subject  that 
will  demand  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of 
your  sliii  ^  and,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  you  may 
bt"£[in  dticrtlv. 

Cur  Your  Udysliip  »  here  a  littU;  ungrateful 
to  nature,  and  cruel  to  yourself;  even  lady  Peal- 
weazf  I's  enemies  (if  sncb  there  be}  aimst  allow 
tlmt  she  is  a  fine  woman. 

Ludy  Pent.  Ob,  yoiir  ser\'anty  good  sir  !  Why, 
I  have  had  my  day,  Mr  Carmine ;  I  have  had  my 


day. 


my 


C<tr.  And  linvc  still,  madam.  The  only  differ- 
ence I  sliail  make  hetwc-cn  what  yuH  were,  and 
wlmt  yoa  are,  will  be  no  more  tban  what  Hubens 
has  distinguished  between  Mary  de  Medicis>  a 
virgin,  and  a  regent. 
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La^  Pent,  Mr  Cannine,  I  vow  you  are  a 
very  judicious  person ;  I  was  always  said  to  be 
like  that  famil^.  When  mj  piece  was  first  done, 
the  limner  did  me  after  Venus  de  Medids, 
which,  I  suppose,  might  be  one  of  Mary's  sis- 
ters: hot  things  must  change ;  to  be  sittins 
for  ray  pictnre  at  this  time  of  day — ba,  ha,  hal 
But  my  daughter,  Sukey,  you  roust  know,  is  just 
married  to  Mr  Deputy  Drippine,  of  Candle- 
wick-ward,  and  would  not  be  saia  nay ;  so  ie  is 
not  so  much  for  the  beamty,  as  the  similitude.T— 
Ha, ha,  ha! 

Car.  True,  madam :  ha,  ha,  ha !  Bat  if  I  hit 
the  likeness,  I  must  preseive  the  beauty.  Will 
jour  ladyship  he  seated  ?  [Ske  tits, 

Latfy  Pent,  I  have  heard,  good  sir,  that  every 
hodw  has  a  more  betterer  and  more  worserer  side 
of  the  face  than  the  other — now,  which  will  yov 
choose? 

Car,  The  right-side,  madam— the  left—now, 

if  you  please,  3>e  full Your  ladysliip's  coan- 

tenance  k  so  exactly  proportioned,  that  I  must 
have  it  all ;  no  feature  can  be  spared. 

Ladif  Pent,  When  you  come  to  the  eyes,  Mr 
Carmine,  let  me  know,  that  I  may  call  up  a 
look. 

Car,  Might?  Well,  madam  I  your  face  a  little 
nearer  to  the  left,  nearer  me-^your  head  more 
up^— ahonldiers  back — and  chest  forward. 

Lady  Pent.  Bl^ess  me,  Mr  Carmine,  don't 
mind  my  shape  this  bout;  for  I  am  only  in 
jumps.    ShaU  I  send  for  my  tabbies  f 

Car,  No,  madam,  we'll  supply  that  for  the 
present — Your  ladyship  was  just  now  mentioning 
a  daughter — Is  she — ^your  foce  a  little  more  to- 
wards me — lb  she  the  so^  inheritor  of  her  mo- 
ther's beautv  ?  Or — have  you 

Lady  Pent,  That?  ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,  that  is 
my  youngest  of  all,  except  Caleb.  I  have  bad, 
Mr  Carmine,  live-born  And  chnstened — stay — 
don't  let  me  lie  now — One — two— three — four — 

five In  short,  I  have  had  twenty  as  fine  babes 

as  ever  trode  in  shoe  of  leather. 

Car,  Upon  my  word,  madam,  your  ladyship  is 
an  admirable  member  of  the  commonwealth ; — 
'tis  a  thousand  pities  thai,  like  rlie  Romans,  we 
have  not  some  honours  to  reward  such  distin- 
guished merit 

Lady  Pent,  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Carmine,  if  breeding 
amongst  Cliristians  was  as  much  encooraged  as 
amongst  dogs  and  horses,  we  need  not  be  ma- 
king laws  to  let  in  a  parcel  of  outlandish  locosts 
to  eat. us  all  up. 

Car,  I  am  told,  madam,  that  a  bill  for  some 
soch  purpose  is  about  to  pass.  Now,  madam,  I 
am  come  to  the  e^es — Oh,  that  look,  that,  that 
I  must  despair  of  irokaCing  ! 

Lady  Pint,  Oh,  oh,  gomi  sir !  Have  you  found 
out  that  ?  Why,  all  my  family  by  the  mother's 
side  were  famous  for  their  eyes :  I  have  a  great 
aunt  among  the  beauties  at  Wmdsor ;  she  has  a 
sister  at  Hampton-court,  a  perdigious  fine  wo- 


tnan — she  had  but  one  eye,  indeed,  but  that  was 
a  piercer ;  that  one  eye  got  her  three  husbands — 
we  were  called  the  gimlet-eyed  family.  Oh,  Mr 
Carmine,  you  need  not  mind  these  heats  in  my 
face;  they  always  dischar^  themselves  about 
Christmas — ^my  true  carnation  is  not  seen  in  my 
countenance.  That's  carnation !  Here's  your 
flesh  and  blood. 

[Shewing  her  arm. 

Car,  Delicate,  indeed  !  finely  tumec^  and  of  a 
charming  colour ! 

La^  Pent,  And  yet  it  has  been  employed 
enough  to  spoil  the  best  hand  and  arm  m  th^ 
world  Even  before  marriasre   never  idle, 

none  of  your  galloping,  gossifnng,  H^elatQ^t 
romps,  like  the  forward  minxes  of  the  presen  ^ 
age.  I  was  always  employed  either  in  painting 
your  lamskipsy  playing  upon  the  haspicols,  ma- 
king paste,  or  something  or  other — All  our  fami- 
ly luui  a  geno;  and  then  I  sung!  Every  body 
said  I  had  a  monstrous  fine  voice  for  masic. 

Car,  That  may  be  discerned  by  your  lady- 
ship's tones  in  conversation. 

Lady  Pent,  Tones !  You  are  right,  Mr  Car- 
mine ;  that  was  Mr  Parcell's  word.  Miss  Mally 
Griskm,  says  he  (my  maiden  name),  you  havo 
tones. 

Car,  As  yotir  ladyship  has  preserved  every 
thing  else  so  well,  I  dare  swear  you  have  noC 
lost  your  voice.  Will  you  favour  me  with  aii 
air? 

Lady  Pent,  Oh,  sir !  you  are  so  polite,  that 
it's  impossible^— But  I  have  none  of  your  new 
phry-house  songs— I  can  give  you  one  that  waa 
made  on  myself  by  Laurence  LatestriD^  a  neigh- 
bour's son. 

Car.  What  you  please,  madam. 

Lady  Pent.  [Singt,] 

As  I  vfas  walking  by  the  side  of  a  river, 
I  met  a  young  damsel  so  charming  and  clever  p 
Her  voice  to  please  it  could  not  fail^ 
She  sung  like  any  nightingale, 
Fal,  doyttAi  hugh^  hugh.  Sec 

Bless  me !  I  k$ere  such  a  cough;  but  there  are 
tones. 

Cor.  laimitable  ones. 

Latfy  Pent.  But,  Mr  Carmine,  you  limners  are 
all  ingenus  men — ^you  sing  ? 

Car.  A  ballad,  or  so^  madam ;  music  is  a  sis>- 
terart;  and  it  would  be  a  little  unnatural  not  to 
cultivate  an  acaoakitaaee  there. 

Lady  Pent.  Why,  truly,  we  ought  not  to  be  a- 
shamed  of  our  rtlationti,  unless  they  are  poor;— > 
and  then,  you  know 

Enter  Boy. 

Boy.  Alderman  Pentweaiel,  and  Mr  Puff. 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  he  was  to  call  opon  me ;  we 
jB^  to  the  aiictioOk  Desire  him  to  walk  up — Mr 
Pentweaoeiy  you  must  know^  went  this  morning 

T 
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to  meet  Caleb,  my  youngest  boy,  ftt  the  Bull  and 
Gate.  Tlie  child  has  been  two  years  and  three 
quarters  at  school,  with  Dr  Jerk,  ncaf  Doncas- 
ter,  and  comes  to-day  by  the  York  waggon :  for 
it  has  always  been  my  maxum,  Mr  Carmine,  tn 
give  my  children  learning  enough ;  for,  as  the  old 
paying  is, 

When  house  and  land  are  gone  and  spent. 
Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

Car.  Your  ladyship  is  quite  right.  Too  much 
money  o^nnot  be  employed  in  so  material  an  ar- 
ticle. 

'  Latiy  Pent.  Nay,  the  cost  is  but  small ;  but 
poor  ttm  pounds  a-year,  for  head,  back,  books, 
bed,  and  belly ;  and  they  say  the  children  are 
all  wonderful  Latiners,  and  come  up — lack-a- 
day  !  they  come  up  as  fat  as  pigs.      Oh  !  here 

they  are odds  me  !    he's  a  thumper.    You 

see,  Mr  Carmine,  I  breed  no  starvelings — Come 
liither,  child.  Mind  your  haviours.  Where's 
your  best  bow  ?  Turn  out  your  toes.  One  would 
think  he  had  learnt  to  dance  of  his  father.  I  am 
sure  my  family  were  none  so  awkward.  There 
was  my  brother  George,  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
man :  he  danced,  lud !  But  come,  all  in  good 
time — Hold  up  thy  head,  Caleb. 

J  Id.  Prithee,  sweet  honey,  let  the"  child  a- 
lone.  His  master  says  he  comes  on  wonderful 
in  his  learning ;  and,  as  to  your  bows  and  your 
congees,  never  fear,  he'll  learu  them  fast  enough 
nt  home. 

iMdy  Pent.  Lack-a-day  !  Well  said — we  now 
— if  he  does,  I  know  who  must  teach  him.  Well, 
child,  and  dost  remember  me  ?  Hey  ?  Who  am 
1? 

Caleb.  Anan? 

Ijjdi/  Pent.  Dost  know  me  ? 

Caleb.  Yes ;  you  be  mother. 

Ladi/  Pent.  Nay,  the  boy  had  always  a  good 
memory.    And  what  hast  learnt,  Caleb,  hey  ? 

Caleb.  I  be  got  into  iElsop's  Fables,  and  can 
say  all  As  in  presenti  by  heart. 

Lady  Pent.  Upon  my  word-^tbat's  more  than 
ever  thy  father  could. 

Aid:  Nay,  nay,  no  time  has  been  lost ;  I  ques- 
tioned the  lad  as  we  came  along ;  I  asked  him 
himself 

Lady  Pent.  Well,  well ;  speak  when  you  are 
spoken  to,  Mr  Alderman.  How  often  must  I — 
Well,  Caleb,  and  hadst  a  good  deal  uf  company 
in  the  waggon,  boy  ? 

Caleb.  O  la !  Powers  of  company,  mother. — 
There  was  lord  Gorman's  fat  cook,  a  blackamorc 
drumriiing-man,  two  actor  people,  a  recruiting 
Serjeant,  a  monkey  and  I. 

Lady  Pent.  Upon  ray  vord,  a  pretty  parcel ! 

Caleb.  Yes,  indeed ;  but  the the  fat  cook 

got  drunk  at  Coventry,  and  so  fell  out  at  the  tail 
of  the  wn^i^gon ;  so  we  left  she  behind.  The  next 
<^a^  the  Serjeant  ran  away  with  thesbowmtin's  wife; 


the  t'other  two  went  after ;   so  only  the  monkey 
and  I  came  to  town  together. 

Car.  Upon  my  word,  the  young  g^tleman 
gives  a  good  account  of  his  travels ! 

Lady  Pent.  Ay,  ay,  Mr  Carmine,  he's  all  over 
the  blood  of  the  Griskins.  I  warrant  the  child 
will  make  his  way.  Go,  Caleb,  go  and  look  at 
them  pretty  paintings^ — Now,  Mr  Carmine,  let 
us  see  if  my  goodman  can 'find  me  out. 

Aid.  Lack-a-day !  Well,  I  profess  they  are  all 
so  handsome,  that  I  am  puzzled  to  know  which  is 
thine,  chuck. 

Pttffi  I  am  surprized  at  your  want  of  discern- 
ment, Mr  Alderman ;  but  the  possession  of  a 
jewel  destroys  its  value  with  the  wearer :  now,  to 
me,  it  seems  impossible  to  err ;  and  though  Mr 
Carmine  is  generally  successful,  in  this  instance 
he  is  particularly  happy.  Where  can  you  meet 
with  that  mixture  of  fire  and  softness,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  lady  Pentweazel  ? 

Lady  Pent.  Oh,  sir ! 

Pujf.  That  clearness  and  delicacy  of  complex- 
ion, with  that  flow  of  ruddiness  and  health  ? 

Lady  Pent.  Sir  !  Sir  1  Sir ! 

Puff".  That  fall  of  shoulders,  turn  of  neck,  set- 
on  head,  full  chest,  taper  waist,  plump 

Lady  Pent.  Spape  me,  sweet  sir !  You  see,  Mr 
Pentweazel,  other  people  can  find  out  my  charms, 
though  you  overlook  them — -Well,  I  profess,  sir, 
you  are  a  gentleman  of  great  discernment :  and, 
if  business  should  bring  you  into  the  city — for, 
alas !  what  pleasure  can  bring  a  man  of  your  re- 
fined taste  there  ? 

Puff.  Oh,  madam  ! 

Lady  Pent.  I  say,  sir,  if  such  an  accident 
should  happen,  and  Blowbladder-street  has  any 
charms —    • 

Puff.  Oh  !  Madam !  Madam !  Madam  !  Ma- 
dam ! 

Lady  Pent.   It  is  not  impossible  but  we  may 
receive  you,  though  not  equal  to  your  merits- 
Pi/^  Madam  I 

Lady  Pent.  Yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
our  sense  of  them.  Sir,  I'm  your  very  obedi- 
ent. 

Puff.  Your  ladyship's  most— 

Lady  Pent.  Not  a  step. 

Pu(f.  Madam 

Lady  Pent.  Sir — Mr  Alderman,  your  bow  te 
the  gentleman.    The  very  finest ^ 

Puff  Madam ! 

Lady  Pent.  Sir,  your  most  obedient. 

Puj)'.  Your  devoted. 

[Exeunt  Aid.  and  Wife. 

,Car.  Ha,  ha  !  Well  said.  Puff!  What  a  cala- 
mity hast  thou  drawn  upon  the  knight !  Thou 
hast  so  tickled  the  vanity  of  the  harradan,  that 
the  poor  helpmate  will  experience  a  double  por- 
tion of  her  contempt. 

Puff.  Rot  them  !  But  to  our  business.  The 
auction  is  about  beginning;  and  I  have  promised 
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to  meet  Mr  David  Dasledorpe,  sir  Positive  Bub- 
ble, and  lord  Dupe,  to  examine  the  pictures,  and 
fix  on  those  for  which  they  are  to  bid — hut  since, 
we  have  settled  the  German  plan ;  so  Varuish  or 
Brush  must  attend  them. 

Car,  Oh  !  By  all  means  pursue  that.  You 
have  no  conception  how  dear  the  foreign  accent 
is  lo  your  true  virtuoso ;  it  announces  taste, 
knowled)i;e,  veracity,  and  in  short  every  thing — 
But  can  you  enough  dist^uise  the  turn  of  your 
face,  and  tone  of  your  voice?  A  discovery  oi'  Mr 
PutF,  in  Mynheer  Groningen,  blasts  u»  at  once. 

Puff'  Never  fear  me.  I  wigh  you  may  have 
equal  success  in  the  part  of  Canto. 

Car,  Pho !  Mine's  a  trifle.  A  man  must  have 
very  slender  abilities  indeed,  who  can't,  for  ten 
minutes,  imitate  a  language  and  deportment  that 
he  has  been  witness  to  for  ten  years. 

Puff.  But  you  must  get  their  tones,  their 
tones;  'tis  easy  enough.  Cmnc,  hand  up  here 
that  there  Corregio ;  an  inimitable  piece,  gentle- 
men and  ladies :  the  very  best  work  of  the  best 
master ;  subject  agreeable,  highly  finished,  and 
well  preserved;  a  seat  for  the  ladies;  hand  it  to 
sir  Positive;  a-^oing  for  fifty:  speak,  or  it  is  g(»- 
ing  for  fifty ;  joy  to  your  ladyship :  come,  the 
next.  But  remember,  let  your  bob  be  bushy, 
and  your  bow  low. 


Car,  Enough,  enough;  we  are  strangers  to 
each  other,  you  know. 

Puff,  Absolute.  Oh !  but  what  pictures  of 
yours  are  in  the  sale  ? 

Car,  There's  my  holy  family,  by  Raphael ;  the 
marriage  inCana,  by  lleuben  Rouge ;  Tom  jack- 
son's  Teniers ;  and  for  busts,  Taylor's  head  with- 
out a  nose  from  Herculaneum. 

Puff,  Are  the  antique  seals  come  home? 

Car,  No;  but  they  will  be  finished  by  next 
week. 

Pujy,  You  must  take  care  of  Novice's  collec- 
tion of  medals — he'll  want  them  by  tlie  end  of 
the  month. 

Car,  The  coins  of  the  first  emperors  are  now 
steeping  in  copperas;  and  I  have  an  Oilio,  a 
Galba,  a  Nero,  and  two  Domitians,  reeking  iVoni 
the  dunghill.  The  rest  we  can  have  from  Dr 
Mummy  ;  a  never-failing  chap,  you  know. 

Puff  Adieu  !  [Exit. 

Car.  Yours,  sir — a  troublesome  fellow,  tbis — 
confounded  memory — useful,  though — rounds  of 
beef  and  roasted  pigs! — Must  e,et  rid  of  him-^ 
ay;  but  when?  Why,  when — when  I  have  gain- 
ed my  point.  Bur  how,  how  then  ?  Oh,  then  it 
does  not  signify  twopence.  [Exit, 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I. — Auction  room. 


Enter  Puff,  as  Monsieur  Baron  de  Grontn- 
OEN,  Carmine  as  Canto,  and  Brusu. 

Car,  CoMF^  bustle,  bustle.  Brush,  you  intro- 
duce Puff.     Puff,  how  are  you  in  your  German  ? 

Pujff,  I  canno  speak  for  Englandt,  but  I  can 
mak  understand  very  mightily.     Will  that  do  ? 

Brush,  To  a  hair.  Remember  you  are  come 
hither  to  purchase  pictures  for  the  elector  of  Ba- 
Taria.  Carmine,  you  must  clap  lord  Dupe's  coat 
of  arms  on  that  half-length  of  Erasmus.  I  have 
sold  it  him  as  his  great-grandfather's  third  bro- 
ther for  fifty  guineas. 

Car.  It  shall  be  done — Be  it  my  province  to 
establish  the  baron's  reputation  as  a  connoisseur. 
Brush  has  seen  you  ai)road  at  the  court  of  the 
reigning  prince  of  Blantin. 

Puff  Yes;  I  was  do  business  mightily  for 
prince  Blantin, 

Brush,  Your  portraits  go  first.  Carmine.  No- 
vice, sir  Positive  Bubble,  Jack  Squander,  lord 
Dupe,  and  Mordecai  Lazarus  the  Jew-broker, 
have  appointed  me  to  examine  with  them  the 
liistory-pieces     Which  are  most  likely  to  slick  ^ 

Car.  Here's  a  list. 

Brush.  Hush  !  hide  the  Erasmus ;  I  hear  the 
company  on  the  stairs. 

[Ejeil  C a r m I  n  e.    And  r^^nters  anon. 


Enter  Lord  Dupe,  Bubble,  Squander,  ^c. 

Lord  Dupe,  Mr  Brush,  I  am  your  devoted  scr* 
vant.    You  have  procured  m^  ancestor  ? 

Brush,  It  is  in  my  possession,  my  lord ;  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  assure  your  lordihip.  that  tlic 
family  features  are  very  discernible ;  and,  allow- 
ing for  the  difference  of  dress,  there's  a  stroug 
likeness  between  you  and  your  predecessor. 

Lord  Dupe,  Sir,  you  have  obliged  me.  All 
these  you  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  are  ori- 
ginals ? 

Brush,  Undoubted.  But,  my  lord,  you  need 
not  depend  solely  on  my  judgment :  here's  Myn- 
heer Baron  de  Groningen,  who  is  come  hither  to 
survey,  and  purchase  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
m  indisputable  connoisseur :  his  bidding  will  be 
a  direction  for  your  lordship.  Tis  a  thousand 
jities  that  any  of  these  masters  should  quit  Eng« 
;  ind.  They  were  conducted  hither  at  an  im- 
foense  expence ;  and  if  they  now  leave  us,  what 
will  it  be  but  a  public  declaration,  that  all  taste 
^ud  liberal  knowledge  is  vanished  from  amongst 
us? 

Lard  Dupe,  Sir,  leave  the  support  of  the  na- 
'ional  credit  to  my  care.  Could  you  introduce 
:nc  to  Mynheer  ?  Dt>es  he  speak  English  ? 

Brush,  Not  fluently ;  but  so  as  to  be  anderstf)od. 

vivnheer,  lord  Dupe the  patron  of  arts,  the 

^etrouius  for  caste,  and  for  well-timed  generosity 
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the  Leo— and  the  Msoenas  of  the  present  «ge, 
desires  to  know  you. 

Fuff.  Sir,  you  honour  me  venr  mightily.  I  was 
hear  of  lord  Dupes  in  Hoiiandt  I  was  tell  he 
was  one  delatan^  one  curieuse^  one  prideuse  of 
his  country.  » 

Ijord  Dupe,  The  Dutch  are  an  obliging,  civi- 
lized, well-bred  kind  of  people.  But  praj,  sir, 
what  occasions  us  the  honour  of  a  visit  from 
you? 

Puff,  I  was  come  to  bid  for  paints  for  de  deo- 
tor  of  Bavaria. 

Lord  Dupe.  Are  there  any  here  that  deserve 
tour  attention  ? 

Pttj^  O,  dare  arc  good  pieces ;  but  dare  is 
one  I  likes  mightily ;  de  oflf-sky,  and  home  track 
is  fine,  and  de  maister  is  in  it. 

Lord  Dupe,  What  is  the  subject  ? 

Puff,  Dat  I  know  not ;  vat  I  minds,  vat  you 
call  de  draws  and  de  colours. 

Lord  Dupe,  Mr  Canto,  what  is  the  subject } 

Car,  It  is,  my  lord,  St  Anthony  of  Piadua  ex- 
orcising the  devil  out  of  a  ram-cat :  it  has  a  com- 
panion somewhere— oh,  here !  which  is  the  same 
saint  in  a  wilderness,  reading  his  breviary  by  the 
light  of  a  glow- Worm. 

Brush.  Invaluable  pictures  both  !  And  will 
match  your  lordship's  corregio  in  the  saloon. 

Lord  Dupe,  V\l  have  them.  What  pictures 
are  those,  Mr  Canto  ? 

Car.  They  are  not  in  the  sale ;  but  I  fancy  I 
could  procure  them  for  your  lordship. 

Lord  Dupe,  This  I  presume,  might  have  been 
a  landskip ;  but  the  water,  and  the  men,  and  the 
trees,  and  the  dogs,  and  the  ducks,  and  the  pigs, 
they  are  all  obliterated,  all  gone. 

Bruth.  An  indisputable  mark  of  its  antiquity ; 
its  very  merit ;  besides,  a  Uttle  varnish  will  fetch 
the  figures  again. 

Lord  Dupe.  Set  it  down  for  me The  next 

Car,  That  is  a  Moses  in  the  bulrushes.  The 
blended  joy  and  grief  in  the  figure  of  the  sister 
in  the  corner,  the  distress  and  anxiety  of  the 
mother  here,  and  the  beauty  and  benevolenoe  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  are  circumstances  happily  im- 
agined, and  boldly  expressed. 

Briuh.  Lack-a-day !  'tis  but  a  modem  per- 
formance ;  the  master  is  alive,  and  an  £ugli8h- 
man. 

Lord  Dupe,  Oh,  then  I  would  not  give  it 
house  room. 

Puff,  Here  is  a  pretty  piece  I  find  stick  up 
here  in  ^e  comer :  I  was  see  in  Uollandt,  at 
Loo,  a  piece  mighty  like ;  there  was  little  mices, 
that  was  nibble,  nibble,  nibble,  upon  vat  yoi. 
call  frumage,  and  little  shurels  all  vit  bmsh  tai^. 
ran  up  de  trees ;  and  there  was  great  things  vat 
you  call — psha,  that  have  long  bearts,  and  crv 
Ba. 

Bnuh,  What!  goats? 

Puff,  Ay,  dat  was  de  name. 

Lord  Dupe.  I  should  thinki  by  tfaie  cheese  and 


the  goats,  Mynheer,  yours  was  a  Welsh  piece,  in« 
stead  of  a  Dutch. 

Puf,  Ah,  'twas  good  piece.  I  wish  to  my 
heart  lord  Dupes  was  have  that  piece. 

Enter  Novice. 

Nov.  Where's  Mr  Brush  i  My  dear  Brush,  am 
I  too  late  ? 

Brush.' In  pretty  good  time. 

Nod.  May  I  lose  my  Otho,  or  be  tomfaled 
from  my  phaeton  the  first*time  I  jehup  my  soiv 
rels,  if  1  have  not  made  more  haste  than  a 
young  surgeon  to  his  first  labour !  But  the  lots, 
the  lots,  my  dear  Brush,  what  are  they?  I'm 
upon  the  rack  of  impatience  till  I  see  tfaeni,  and 
in  a  fever  of  desire  till  I  possess  theoL 

Brush.  Mr  Canto,  the  gentlematn  woold  ke 
glad  to  see  the  busts,  medals,  and  precious  relicsi 
of  Greece  and  ancient  Rome. 

Car.  Perhaps,  sir,  we  may  show  him  some- 
thing of  greater  antiquity — Bring  them  forward 

The  first  lot  consists  of  a  hand  without  an 

arm,  the  first  joint  of  the  forefinger  gone,  mtp- 
posed  to  be  a  limb  of  the  Apollo  Delphos— 
The  second  half  a  foot,  with  the  toes  entire,  of 

the  Juuo  Luctna ^The  third,  the  Caduceus  of 

the  Mercurius  Lifernalis ^The  fourth,  the 

half  of  a  leg  of  the  infant  Herculeg  All 

indisputable  antiques,  and  of  the  Memphian 
marble. 

Puff,  Let  me  see  Juno's  half-foot  All  the 
toes  entire  ? 

Car,  AU. 

Puff,  Here  is  a  little  swclt  by  this  toe,  dat 
looks  bad  proportion. 

All,  Hey,  hey ! 

Puff,  What's  dat? 

Car.  That!  Psha!  that!  Why,  that's  only  a 
com. 

AIL  Oh  1 

Pujf,  Corn  !  dat  was  extreme  natural ;  dat  is 
fine ;  de  maister  is  in  it 

All.  Very  fine ;  invaluable ! 

Puff,  Where  is  de  Hercules'  calf?  Upon  my 
word  'tis  a  very  Urge  calf;  big,  big,  big,  all  de 
way  up,  ail  de  way  down. 

Lord  Dupe.  I  believe  this  Hercules  was  an 
Irishman. 

Nov.  But  where  are  your  busts  ?  Here,  here, 
gentlemen,  here's  a  curiosity  !  a  medal  of 
Oriuua ;  got  for  me  by  doctor  Mummy ;  the  only 
one  in  tlie  visible  world;  there  may  be  some 
under  ground. 

Lord  Duf>e,  Fine  indeed !  Will  you  permit 
me  to  taste  it  I  It  has  the  relish.  [AU  tmste. 

Nov,  llie  relish  !  Zooks,  it  cost  me  a  hundred 
guineas. 

Puff,  By  gar,  it  is  a  dear  bit,  though. 

Nov  So  you  may  think  ;  but  three  times  the 
money  should  not  purchase  it 

Lord  Dupe.  Pray,  sir,  whose  bust  b  it  .that 
dignifies  this  coin? 

1 
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N<w.  The  efflprets  Oriuna,  my  lord. 

Lard  Dupe.  And  who,  sir,  might  she  be  ?  I 
doo't  reoollect  to  ka?e  beard  W  the  lady  be< 
Core. 

Now.  She^  my  lord  ?  Oh,  ike  was  a  kind  of 
what-d'^e-cali-em — a  «ort  of  a-^ueen,  or  wife,  or 
•oniethmg  or  otber  to  tomehody  that  lired  a 
^Uunned  while  ago-^Mummy  4old  ne  the  whole 
atorv ;  hut,  belbre  gad,  IVe  forgot  it  But  come, 
the  busts. 

Cur.  Bring  forward  the  head  from  Ilcrcohuie- 
um.    Now,  gendemen,  here  is  a  jewel. 

AIL  Ay,  ay,  let's  see. 

Car.  ' Tis  not  entire,  tboiigji. 

JSvv,  So  much  the  belter. 
'  Cmr.  Bight,  sir — the  very  mutilations  of  this 
piece  are  worth  all  the  roust  perfect  performan- 
ces of  modem  artists. — ^Now,  gentiemeu,  here's  a 
touchstone  for  your  taate ! 

AiL  Great  i  great  indeed ! 

Ao9.  Great!  Amatiog^  divine!  Oh,  let  me 
«mbraoe  the  dear  dismembered  bust  I  A  little 
fardier  off.  Tm  ravished  !  I'm  tran!\ported  ! 
What  an  attitude !  But  then  the  locks  !  How  I 
adore  the  simplicity  «f  the  ancients  I  How  an- 
like  the  present,  piggish,  crop-eared  puppets! 
How  graoeftilly  they  fail  all  adown  the  cheek  ! 

ao  decent  and  so  grave,  and Who  the  devil 

do  you  think  it  is,  Brush?  Is  it  a  man,  or  a  wo- 
floan? 

Cor.  The  connoi^iseurs  differ.  Some  will  have 
it  to  be  tbe  Jupiter  Tonansof  Phidias,  and  others 
the  Venus  of  Paphos  from  Praxiteles:  but  I 
don't  think  it  fierce  enough  for  the  first,  nor 
handsome  enough  for  the  last. 

Nov.  Yea,  handsome  CAoiigh. 

AiL  Very  handsome;  handsome  enough. 

Car.  Not  quite — therefore  I  am  ioclmed  to 
join  with  Sijenor  Julio  de  PaiApedillu,  who,  in  a 
treatise  dedicated  to  tbe  king  of  the  two  Sicilies, 
calls  it  the  Serapis  of  the  Egyptians;  and  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  fabricated  about  eleven 
oundred  and  three  years  before  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  creation.    . 

Nov.  Prodigious  I  and  I  dare  swear  true. 

AU.  Oh  !  true,  very  true. 

Puff.  Upon  my  honour,  'tis  a  very  fine  bust ; 
but  where  is  de  nose  ? 

Nov.  The  nose;  what  care  I  for  the  nose^ 
Where  is  de  nose  ?  Why,  sir,  if  it  had  a  nose,  I 
woold  not  give  sitpence  for  it — How  the  devil 
should  we  distinguish  the  works  of  the  ancients, 
if  they  were  perfect  ? — The  nose  indeed  I  Why, 
1  ilon't  suppose  now,  but,  baning  the  nose,  Eou- 

biliac  could  cut  as  good  a  head  every  whit 

Brush,  who  is  this  man  with  his  nose  ?  Tiie  fel- 
low should  know  something  of  something  too,  for 
he  speaks  broken  English. 

Brush.  It  is  Mynheer  Groningen,  a  great  con- 
noisseur in  painting. 

Nov,  That  may  be ;  but  as  to  sculpture,  I  am 
liis  very  humble  servant    A  man  must  know 


damned  little  of  statuary,  that  dislikes  a  bust  lar 
want  of  a  nose.  ^ 

Car.  Right,  sir— TTie  nose  itseU',  without  tlie 
head,  nay,  in  another's  possession,  would  be  an 

estate But  here  are  behind,  gentlemen  aad 

ladies,  an  equestrian  st'itue  oi  Marcus  Aurelius 
without  the  horse,  and  a  complete  statue  of  tbe 
einperor  Trajan,  with  only  the  head  and  Iqgs 
missing;  both  from  Herculaneum — ^This  way, 
gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Enter  Ladt  Pemtweazel,  Aldermav,  and 

Caleb. 

Ladif  Pent.  Now,  Mr  Peotweazel,  let  us  have 
none  of  your  Blow  bladder  breeding.  Remeaober 
you  are  at  the  court-end  of  tbe  town.  This  is  m 
quality-auction. 

Aid.  Where  of  course  nothing  is  sold  that  b 
useful — I  am  tutored,  sweet  honey. 

Lud^  Pent.  Caleb,  keep  bebmd,  and  doo*t  be 
meddlmg.    Sir [To  BausR. 

BruMk.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Ijufy  Pent,  i  shouid  be  glad  you  would  inform 
me  it  there  are  any  lots  of  very  iioe  old  china.  I 
find  the  quality  are  grown  infinitely  food  of  it;  and 
I  am  willing  to  show  the  world  that  we  in  tbe 
city  have  taste. 

Brush.  Tis  a  laudable  resolution,  madam; 
and  I  oare  say,  Mr  Canto  can  supply — Blesslme  ! 
what's  that  ?    [Caleb  throws  divn  a  £huut-ditL, 

Laify  Pent.  That  boy,  I  suppose  !  Well,  if  the 
mischievous  brat  has  not  broke  a — and  look  how 
be  stands ! — Sirrah,  sirrah,  did  I  not  bid  you  iiot 
meddle — Leave  sucking  your  thumbs.  What,  I 
suppose  you  learnt  that  trick  of  your  friend  tbe 
monkey  in  tbe  waggon  ? 

Caleb.  Indeed  1  did  not  go  to  do  it,  mother. 

Aid,  Prithee,  sweet  honey,  don't  be  so  passion- 
ate. What's  done  can't  be  undone.  The  loss  is 
not  great ;  come,  come. 

Brush,  Mr  Alderman  is  in  tbe  right.  Hie  af- 
fair is  a  trifle ;  but  a  twenty  guinea  job. 

Ladjf  Pent.  Twenty  guineas!  Vou  sbould 
have  twenty  of  my  teeth  as 

Car.  You  mean  if  you  had  them  Your 

ladyship  does  not  know  the  value  of  that  piece  of 
china.  It  is  the  right  old  Japan  of  th^  pea-green 
kind.  Lady  Mandarin  offered  me,  il  I  could 
match  it,  fourscore  guineas  for  the  pair. 

Lord  Dupe.  A  fine  piece,  indeed ! 

Puff.  Tis  ver  fine ! 

Caleb.  Indeed,  father,  I  did  not  break  it— ^- 
'Twas  cracked  in  the  middle,  and  so  fell  a-tw<» 
in  my  hand. 

Lad^  Pent.  What !  was  it  cracked? 

Caleb.  Yes,  indeed,  mother. 

Lady  Pent.  There,  gentlemen ! 

Lord' Dupe.  Madam,  I  would  willingly  set  you 
right  in  this  af&ir :  vou  don't  seem  acquainted 
with  these  kind  of  tfiiugs;  therefore,  I  have  tbe 
honour  to  tell  vou,  that  the  crack  in  the  middle 
is  a  mank  of  ils  antiquity,  and  enhances  its  value ; 
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and  these  gentlemen  are,  t  dare  say,  of  the  same 
opinion. 

All.  Oh,  entirely. 

Lady  Pent,  You  are  all  of  a  gang,  I  think.  A 
broken  piece  of  china  better  than  a  whole  one  ! 

Lord  Dupe.  Madam,  I  never  dispute  with  a 
lady ;  but  this  gentleman  has  taste  ;  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner, and  so  can't  be  thought  prejudiced ;  re- 
fer it  to  him :  the  day  grows  late,  and  I  want  the 
auction  to  begin. 

Aid.  Sweet  honey,  leave  it  to  the  gentleman. 

Ladi/  Pent.  Well,  sir. 

Pulf.  Madam,  I  love  to  serve  de  lady.  Tis  a 
▼er  fine  piece  of  china.  I  was  see  such  another 
piece  sell  at  Amsterdam  for  a  hundred  ducats — 
fris  ver  well  worth  twenty  guinea. 

Caleb.  Mother ! — ftither  !  never  stir  if  that 
gentleman  ben't  the  same  that  we  see'd  at  the 
painting-nian's,  that  was  so  civil  to  mother ;  only 
he  has  got  a  black  wig  on,  and  speaks  outlandish, 
ni  be  far-enough  if  it  en't  a  May-game  ! 

Lady  Pent.  Hey !  let  me  die  but  the  boy's  in 
the  right.  My  dear,  as  Vm  alive,  Mr  Puff,  that 
we  saw  at  the  limner's.  I  told  you  he  was  a 
more  cleverer  man  than  I  ever  saw.  Caleb  is 
right ;  some  matter  of  merriment,  I  warrant. 

Puff.  I  wish  it  was.  [Aside.]  I  no  understand. 

Car,  So,  Mr  Puff,  you  are  caught.  [Atide. 

Lord  Dupe.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  old 

lady Madam,  you  are  here  under  another 

mistake.    This  is  Mynheer  Baron  de — 

Lady  Pent.  Mynheer  Figs-end.  Can*t  I  be- 
lieve ihy  own  eyes?  What!  do  you  think  be- 
cause we  live  in  the  city  we  can*t  see  ? 

Nov.  Fire  me,  my  lord,  there  may  be  more  in 
this  than  we  can  guess.  Its  worth  examining 
into.  Come,  sir,  if  you  are  Mynheer,  who  the 
devil  knows  you  ? 

Puff.  I  was  know  Mr  Canto  mightily. 

Nov.  Mr  Canto,  do  you  know  this  baron  ? 

Car.  I  see  the  dog  will  be  detected,  and  now 
is  my  time  to  be  even  with  him  for  his  rounds  of 
beef  and  roasting  pigs.  [Aside.]  I  can't  say  I  ever 
saw  the  gentleman  before. 

Nov.  Oh,  oh ! 

Lord  Dupe.  The  fellow  is  an  impostor ;  a  pal- 

Eible  cheat.    Sir,  I  think  you  came  from  the 
hine — pray,  how  should  you  like  walking  into 
the  Thames  ? 

Nov.  Or  what  think  you,  my  lord  ?  The  rascal 
complained  but  now  that  the  bust  wanted  a  nose 
— suppose  we  were  to  supply  the  deficiency  with 
his?      ' 

Lord  Dupe.  But  justice,  Mr  Novice. 

Car.  Great  rascal,  indeed,  gentlemen ! — If 
rogues  of  this  stamp  get  once  a  footing  in  these 
assemblies,  adieu  to  all  moral  honesty.  1  think 
an  example  should  he  made  of  him— But,  were 
I  to  advise,  he  is  a  propercr  subject  for  the  rab- 
ble to  handle  than  the  present  company. 

All   Away  with  him  ! 
'  Puff-,  ila'uds  off If  I  must  suffer,  it  shall 


not  be  singly.  Here  is  the  obsequious  Mr  Brush, 
and  the  very  courtly  Mr  Canto,  sbaU  be  the  part- 
ners of  my  distress.  Know,  then,  we  are  all 
rogues,  if  the  taking  advantage  of  the  absurdities 
and  follies  of  mankind  can  be  called  roguerj. 
I  own  I  have  been  a  cheat,  and  I  glory  in  it 
But  what  point  will  you  virtuosi,  you  connois- 
seurs, gain  by  the  detection  ?  Will  not  the  pub- 
lishing of  our  crimes  trumpet  forth  your  folly  ? 

Lord  Dupe.  Matchless  mipudence ! 

Puff.  My  noble  lord  here,  the  dilletanti,  the 
curieu,  the  precieu  of  this  nation  !  what  infinite 
glory  wilt  he  acquire  from  this  story,  that  the 
Leo,  the  Mscenas,  the  Petronius,  notwithstand- 
ing his  exquisite  taste,  has  been  drawn  in  to  pur- 
chase, at  an  immense  expence,  a  cart-load  of— 
rubbish ! 

Lord  Dupe.  Gentlemen  and  ladies — I  have 
the  honour  to  take  my  leave. 

Puff'.  Your  lordship's  most  obedient — When 
shall  i  send  you  your  Corregio,  your  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,  your  Ram  Cat,  my  good  lord  ?    . 

Lord  Dupe.  Rascal !  [Ejcit  Lord  Dupe. 

Nov.  This  won't  do,  sir — Though  my  lord  has 
not  spirit  enough,  damn  me  if  I  quit  you  ! 

Puff.  What,  my  sprightly  squire  !  Pray  favoor 
me  with  a  si^ht  of  your  Oriuna — It  has  the  re- 
lish ;  an  indisputable  antique ;  being  a  Bristol 
farthing,  coined  by  a  soap-boiler  to  pay  his  jour- 
neymen in  the  scarcity  of  cash,  and  purchased 
for  twopence  of  a  travelling  tinker  by,  sir,  your 
humble  servant,  Timothy  Puff.     Ua,  ha,  ha  ! 

Nov.  My  Oriuna  a  Bristol  farthing  ! 

Puff.  Most  assuredly. 

Nov.  I'll  be  revenged.  [Goitig. 

Pujf.  Stay,  stay,  and  take  your  bust,  my  sweet 
squire ;  your  Serapis.  Two  heads,  they  say,  are 
better  than  one ;  lay  them  together.  But  the 
locks !  how  gracefully  they  fall  all  adown !  so 
decent,  and  so— ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Nov.  Confound  you  ! 

P^(f-  Why,  sir,  if  it  had  a  nose,  I  would  not 
give  sixpence  for  it — Pray,  how  many  years  be- 
fore the  creation  was  it  fabricated,  squire  ? 

JVov.  I  sliall  live  to  see  you  hanged,  you  doa ! 

[Fj[it. 

Puff.  Nay,  but,  squire;  ha,  ha,  ha! Now, 

madam,  to  vour  ladyship  I  come;  to  whose  dis- 
cernment, aided  by  the  sagacity  of  your  son  Ca- 
leb, I  owe  my  discovery. 

Aid.  Look  you,  don't  think  to  abuse  my  lady. 
I  am  one  of  the^ 

Puff.  Quorum — I  know  it,  Mr  Alderman  ;  hnt 
I  mean  to  serve  your  worship,  by  humbliio;  a 
little  the  vanity  of  your  wife. 

Ladi/  Pent.  Come  alone,  chuck.  1*11  not  stay 
tohear  the  rascality  of  the  fellow. 

Pvff.  Oh,  my  lady  Pentweazel,  correct  th« 
seventy  of  that  frown,  lest  you  should  have 
more  of  the  Medusa  than  the  Medicis  in  youf 
face. 

Lady  Pent.  Saucy  jackanapes ! 
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'  Pttjjyi  What,  then  ?  I  have  quite  lost  my  city 
Acquaintance  ?  why,  Vve  promised  all  my  friends 
tickets  for  my  lord  mayor's  ball  through  your 
ladyship's  interest 

Ladif  Pent,  My  interest,  indeed,  for  such  a — 
Puff.  If  Blowbladder-street  has  any  charms — 
Sir — Madam — not  a  step — The  finest  gentleman ! 
ha,  ha,  ha !— And  what  can  you  say  for  your- 
self, you  cowardly,  ill-leoking  rascal  ?  [7b  Car- 
mine.] Desert  your  friend  at  the  first  pinch — 

your  all? — your  partner ! ^No  apology,  sir — 

I  have  aooe  with  you.    From  poverty  and  shame 


I  took  you,  to  that  I  restore  you.  Your  crime 
he  your  punishraf  nt.  [Turning,  to  the  audience,^ 
Could  I  be  as  secure  from  the  censure  of  this 
assembly,  as  I  am  safe  from  the  resentment  of 
Dupe,  Novice,  Squander,  from  the  alluring  baits 
of  my  amorous  city  lady,  and  the  dangerous  comr 
bination  of  my  false  friend,  I  should  be  happy. 

•Tis  from  your  sentence  I  expect  my  fate; 
Your  voice  alone  my  triumph  can  complete. 

{Exeunt  omnes, 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 


Classtc,  tutor  to  Buck. 
Makqvis. 


WOMEN. 


Buck,  the  EngUthnum  in  Pariu 
Sir  John  Buck,  hU father^ 

Subtle,  an  EnglUhman,  uttkdin  Paris,  living  ]  Mrs  Subtle,  wife  to  Subtle. 
ly  the  follies  of  his  countrymen. 


I  LuciNDAy  her  wardL 


SfitM — Faris^ 


ACT   I. 


SCENE L 
Enter  Mr  Subtle  and  Classic. 

Mr  Sub,  Well,  well,  that  may  be ;  but  still 
I  say,  that  a  Frenchman— 

Class,  Is  a  fop ;  it  is  their  national  disease ; 
not  one  of  the  (qualities  for  which  you  celebrate 
them,  but  owes  its  origin  to  a  foible  ;  their  taste 
is  trifling,  their  gaiety  grimace,  and  their  polite* 
Hess  pride. 

Mr  Sub,  Hey-day  f  Why,  what  the  deuce 
brings  you  to  Pans  then  ? 

Class,  A  debt  to  friendship ;  not  but  I  think 
a  short  residence  here  a  very  necessary  port  in 
every  man  of  fashion's  education. 

3fr  Sm5.  Where's  the  use.* 

Class.  In  giving  them  a  true  relish  for  their 
own  domestic  happiness;  a  proper  veneration 
for  their  national  bberties;  a  contempt  for  adula- 
tion ;  and  an  honour  for  the  extended  generous 
commerce  of  their  country. 

Mr  Sub,  Why,  there,  indeed;  you  have  the 


preference,  Mr  Classic :  the  traders  here  are  a 
sharp-set,  cozening  people ;  foreigners  are  their 
food  ;  civilities  with  a — ay,  ay  !  a  coo^ee  for  a 
crown,  and  a  shrue  for  a  shilling ;  devilish  dear> 
Mr  Classic,  devilish  dear ! 

Clasi.  To  avoid  their  exactions^  we  are,  Mr 
Subtle,  recommended  to  your  protecUon. 

Mr  Sub.  Ay,  and  wisely  they  did  who  recom- 
mended you :  Buy  nothing  but  on  mine  or  my 
lady*s  recommendation,  ano  you  are  safe.  But 
where  was  your  charge  ?  Where  was  Mr  Back 
last  night  ?  My  lady  made  a  party  at  cards  on 
purpose  for  him,  and  my  ward  Lucinda  is  mightily 
taken  with  him ;  she  longs  to  see  him  again. 

Class,  I  am  afraid  with  the  same  set  his  father 
sent  him  hither  to  avoid ;  but  we  must  endea- 
vour to  inspire  him  with  a  taste  for  the  gallantries 
of  this  court,  and  his  passion  for  the  lower  amuse- 
ments of  ours  will  diminish  of  course. 

Mr  Sub.  All  the  fraternity  of  men-makers  are 

Ifor  that  purpose  without;  taylers,  perruquiers, 
hatters,  hosiers is  not  that  Mr  Buck's  Eng- 
lish servant  ? 
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Enter  Rooee. 


CUu.  Oh!  ay,  honest  Roger.  So,  the  old 
doings,  Roger !  what  time  did  your  master  come 
home? 

Rog.  Between  five  and  six,  pummelled  to  a 
jelly :  here  has  been  two  of  his  old  comrades  fol- 
lowed un  already;  I  count  we  shall  ha'  the  whole 
gang  in  a  se^en-night. 

Clot.  Comrades?  who? 

Rog.  Dick  Daylight,  and  Bob'  Breadbasket, 
the,  bruisers ;  they  alt  went  to  the  show  together, 
where  they  had  the  devil  to  pay^  belike  they  had 
been  sent  to  Bridewell,  hadn't  a  great  gentleman 
in  a  blue  string  come  by  and  released  them. — I 
hear  master's  bell;  do,  Master  Classic,  step  up  and 
talk  to  un ;  he's  now  sober,  and  may  hearken  to 
reason. 

Clot.  I  attend  him.  Mr  Subtle,  you  won't 
be  out  of  the  way?  [Exit. 

Mr  Sub.  I  shall  talk  a  little  with  the  trades- 
men. A  smoky  fellow  this  Classic ;  but  if  Lu- 
cinda  plays  her  cards  well,  we  have  not  much  to 
fear  from  that  quarter :  cont«  adiction  seems  to 
be  the  life  and  soul  of  young  Buck. — A  tolerable 
expedient  this,  if  it  succeeds.  Fleece  the  youn- 
kcr ! — Psha !  tliat's  a  thing  of  course  ! — but  by 
his  means  to  get  rid  of  Lucinda,  and  securely 
pocket  her  patriipony ;  ay !  that  indeed 

Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Oh !  wife !  Have  you  opened  the  plot  ?  Does  the 
girl  come  into  it  ^eedily,  hey  ? 

Mn  Sub.  A  little  squeamish  at  first ;  but  I 
have  opened  her  eyes.  Never  fear,  my  dear; 
sooner  or  later,  women  will  attend  to  their  inte- 
rest. 

Mr  Sub.  Their  interest !  ay,  that's  true ;  but 
coosider,  my  dear,  how  deeply  our  own  interest 
18  concerned,  and  let  that  quicken  your  zeal. 

Mrs  Sub.  D'^e  think  I  am  blind?  But  the  girl 
has  got  such  whimsical  notions  of  honour,  and  is 
withal  so  decent  and  modest — I  wonder  where 
the  deuce  she  got  it ;  I  am  sure  it  was  not  in  my 
house. 

Mr  Sub.  How  does  she  like  Bock's  person  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Well  enough.  But  prithee,  husband, 
leave  her  to  m^r  management,  and  consider  we 
have  more  irons  in  the  nre  than  one.  Here  is  the 
Marquis  de  Soleil  to  meet  madame  de  Farde  to- 
night— And  where  to  put  them,  unless  we  can 
have  Buck's  apartment — Oh !  by  the  by,  has 
count  Cog  tent  you  your  share  out  of  Mr  Punt- 
well's  losings  a-Thursday  ? 

Mr  Sub.  I  intend  calling  on  him  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mrs  Sub.  Don't  fail ;  he's  a  slippery  chap,  you 
know. 

Mr  Sub,  There's  no  fear.  Well,  but  our  pretty 
ooontrywoman  lays  about  her  handsomely,  ha !— ^ 
Hearts  by  hundreds !  hum ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ay !  that's  a  noble  prize,  if  we  could 

Vol.  III. 


but  manage  her;  bat  she^s  so  indiscreet,  that 
she'll  be  blown  before  we  have  made  half  our 
market.  I  am  this  morning  to  give  audience, 
on  her  score,  to  two  counts  and  a  foreign  mini- 
ster. 

Mr  Sub.  Then  strike  whilst  the  iron's  hot ! 
but  they'll  be  here  before  I  can  talk  to  my  people; 
send  them  in^  prithee.  [Exit  Mrs  Subtle. 

Enter  Tradesmen^ 

So,  gentlemen.  Oh !  hush !  we  are  interrupted; 
If  they  ask  for  your  bills,  you  have  left  them  at 
home. 

Enter  Buck,  Classic,  and  Roger. 

Buck.  Ecod,  I  don't  know  how  it  ended)  but 
I  remember  how  it  begun.  Oh !  Master  Subtle, 
how  do*8t,  old  buck,  hey  ?  Give's  thv  paw  !  And 
little  Lucy,  how  fares  it  with  she  ?  lium  ! 

Mr  Sub.  What  has  been  the  matter,  squire  ? 
Your  face  seems  a  little  in  deshabille. 

Buck.  A  touch  of  the  times,  old  boy !  a  small 
skirmish ;  after  I  was  down,  though  !  a  set  of  cow- 
ardly sons  of !  there's  George  and  I  will 

box  any  five  for  their  sum. 

Mr  Sub.  But  how  happened  it  ?  The  French 
are  generally  civil  to  strangers. 

Buck,  On !  damned  civil !  to  fall  seven  or 
eight  upon  three :  Seven  or  eight !  Ecod,  wc  had 
the  whole  house  upon  us  at  last. 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  had  you  done  ? 

Buck.  Done  !  why,  nothing  at  all.  But, 
wounds!  how  the  powder  flew  about,  and  the 
monsieurs  scoured  ! 

Mr  Sub.  But  what  offence  had  either  they  or 
you  committed  ? 

Buck.  Why,  I  was  telling  Domine.  Last  night, 
Dick  DayUght^  Bob  Breadbasket,  and  I,  were 
walking  through  one  of  their  rues,  I  think  they 
call  them  here,  they  are  streets  in  London ;  but 
they  have  such  devilish  out-of-the-way  names  for 
things,  tlmt  there  is  no  remembering  them ;  so 
we  see  crowds  of  people  going  into  a  house,  and 
comedy  pasted  over  the  door:  in  we  troi>pcd 
with  the  rest,  paid  our  cash,  and  sat  down  on  the 
stage.  Presently  they  had  a  dance ;  and  one  of 
the  young  women,  with  long  hair  trailing  behind 
her,  stood  with  her  back  to  a  rail,  just  by  me : 
Ecod,  what  does  me  !  for  nothing  m  the  world 
but  a  joke,  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  but  ties  her 
locks  to  the  roils ;  so,  when  'twas  her  turn  to 
figure  out,  souse  she  flapped  on  her  back ;  'twas 
devilish  comical;  but  thev  set  up  such  an  uproar — 
One  whey-faced  son  of^  a  bitch,  that  came  to 
loose  the  woman,  turned  up  his  nose,  and  called 
me  bete  :  Eood,  I  lent  him  a  lick  in  his  lanthom 
jaws,  that  will  make  him  remember  the  spawn  of 
old  Marlborough,  I  warrant  him.  Another  came 
up  to  second  him ;  but  I  let  drive  at  the  mark, 
made  the  soup-maigre  rumble  in  his  bread-bas- 
ket, and  laid  him  sprawling !  Then  in  poured  a 
millioQ  of  them ;  I  was  knocked  down  in  a  trice ; 
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aiid  what  happened  after,  I  know  no  more  than 
you.    Bat  where*s  Lucy  ?  I'll  go  see  her. 

Clas.  Oh  fie !  ladies  are  treated  here  with  a 
little  more  ceremony :  Mr  Subtle,  too,  has  col- 
lected these  people,  who  are  to  equip  you  for  the 
conversation  of  the  ladies. 

Buck.  Wounds !  all  these  ?  What,  Mr  Subtle^ 
these  are  monsieurs  too,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr  Sub,  No,  squire,  they  are  Englishmen: 
fashion,  has  ordained,  thi^t,  as  you  employ  none 
but  foreigners  at  home,  you  must  take  op  with 
your  own  countrymen  here. 

Clas,  It  is  not  in  this  instance  alone  we  ar^ 
particular,  Mr  Subtle ;  I  have  observed  many  of 
our  pretty  gentlemen,  who  condescend  to  use  en* 
tirely  their  native  language  here,  sputter  nothing 
but  bad  French  in  die  side-boxes  at  home. 

Buck,  Look  you,  sir;  as  to  vou,  and  your  wife, 
and  Miss  Lucy,  I  like  you  all  well  enough ;  but 
the  devil  a  good  thing  else  have  I  seen  since  I 
lost  sight  of  Dover.  The  men  are  all  puppies, 
mincing  and  dancing,  and  chattering,  and  grin- 
ning :  Sie  women  are  a  parcel  of  painted  dolls ; 
their  food's  fit  for  hogs ;  and  as  for  their  language, 
let  them  learn  it  that  like  it,  Fil  none  on't ;  no, 
liar  their  frippery  neither :  So  here  you  may  all 
march  to  the  place  from  whence  you — Hark'e  I 
What,  are  you  an  Bnglishman  ? 

Barb.  Yei,  sir. 

Buck.  Domine !  look  here,  what  a  monster  the 
monkey  has  made  of  himself  f — Sinrah,  if  your 
string  was  long  enough,  I'd  do  your  business  my- 
self, vou  dog,  to  sink  a  bold  Briton  into  such  a 
sneaking,  snivelling — the  rascal  looks  as  he  bad 
not  had  a  piece  of  beef  and  pudding  in  his  paunch 
these  twenty  years.  1*11  be  hanged  if  the  rogue 
han't  been  ted  on  frogs  ever  since  he  came  over ! 
Away  with  your  trumpery ! 

etas.  Mr  Buck,  a  compliance  with  the  customs 
of  the  country  in  which  we  li%'e,  where  neither 
our  religion  nor  our  mon^s  are  concerned,  is  a 
duty  wc  owe  ourselves. 

Mr  Sub.  Besides,  squire,  Ludnda  expects  that 
you  should  usher  her  to  public  places }  which  it 
would  be  im'possible  to  do  in  that  dress. 

Buck.  Why  not? 

Mr  Sub.  You'd  be  mobbed. 

Buck.  Mobbed !  I  should  be  glad  to  see  that — 
No,  no !  they  han't  spirit  enough  to  mob  here ; 
but  come,  smce  these  fellows  liere  are  English, 
and  it  is  the  fashion,  try  on  your  fooleries. 

Mr  Sub.  Mr  Dauphine,  come,  produce — Upon 
my  word,  in  an  elegant  taste,  sir  >  This  gentle- 
man has  had  the  honour  to 

Dauph.  To  work  for  all  the  beaux  esprits  of 
the  court  My  good  fortune  commenced  by  a 
small  alteratioa  in  a  cut  of  the  comer  of  the 
sleeve  for  count  Crib;  but  the  addition  of  a  ninth 
plait  in  the  skirt  of  Marshal  Tonerre,  was  ap- 
plauded by  madam  la  duchess  Rambouillet,  and 
totally  established  the  reputation  of  your  humble 
servant 


Buck.  liold  your  jaw,  and  dispatch. 

Mr  Sub,  A  word  with  you— I  don't  think  it 
impossible  to  get  you  acquainted  witli  madam  de 
Rambouillet. 

Buck,  An't  she  a  papist  ? 

Mr  Sttb.  Undoubtedly. 

Buck,  Then  Til  ha'  nothing  to  say  to  her. 

Mr  Sub*  Oh  fy !  who  minds  the  religion  of  a 
pretty  woman  ?  Besides,  all  thi^  country  arc  of 
the  same. 

Buck,  For  that  reason  I  donVcare  how  soon 
I  get  out  of  it :  Come,  let's  get  rid  of  you  as  soon 
as  wc  can.    And«what  are  you,  bey  ? 

J&r/r.  Je  suis  peruquUr^  Monsieur* 

Buck,  Speak  English,  you  son  of  a  whore ! 

Bar.  I  am  a  perriwig-maker,  sir. 

Buck.  Tlien  why  could  not  you  say  so  at  first  ? 
What,  are  yuu  ashamed  of  your  mother-tongue  ? 
I  knew  this  fellow  was  a  puppy,  by  his  pig-tail. 
Come,  let's  see  your  handy-wort. 

Bar.  As  I  found  you  were  in  a  harrv,  I  have 
brought  you,  sir,  something  that  will  cfo  for  the 
present :  But  a  peruque  is  a  different  ouvragty 
another  sort  of  a  thing  here  from  what  it  is  m 
Angleterre  ;  we  mast  consult  the  colour  of  tlie 
complcMon,  and  the  tour  de  visage,  the  fonh  of 
the  face ;  for  which  end  it  will  be  necessary  to 
regard  your  countenance  in  diSereot  lights :  A 
little  to  the  right,  if  you  please^ 

Buck,  Why,  you  dog,  d'ye  think  111  submit  to 
be  exercised  by  you  ? 

Bar,  Oh  man  Dieu  /  Monsieur,  if  you  don't, 
ift  will  be  impossible  to  make  your  wig  comme  il 
fauU  ^ 

^  Buck,  Sirrah,  speak  another  French  word,  and 
I'll  kick  you  down  stairs^ 

Bar,  Gad  s  curse !  Would  you  resemble  some 
of  your  coimtrymeo,  who,  at  the  first  importa- 
tion, with  nine  hairs  of  a  side  to  a  brawny  pair 
of  cheeks,  look  like  a  Saracen's  head  !  Or  else, 
their  water^roel  jaws,  sunk  in  a  thicket  of  curls, 
ap;)ear  for  all  the  world  like  a  lark  in  a  soup- 
dish  ! 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  squire,  submit;  ^tis  but  for 
once. 

Buck,  Well,  but  what  must  I  do  ? 

[Places  him  in  a  chair. 

Bar.  To  the  right,  sir — now  to  the  left 

now  your  full— *and  now,  sir.  111  do  your  busi- 
ness. 

Mr  Sub,  Look  at  yourself  a  little;  see  what  a 
revolution  tliis  has  occasioned  in  your  nhole 
figure. 

Buck.  Yes,  a  bloody  pretty  figure  indeed  !  But 
'tis  a  figure  I  am  damnably  ashamed  of:  I  would 
not  be  seen  by  Jack  Wildfire  or  Dick  Riot  for 
fifty  pounds  in  thb  trim,  for  all  that. 

Mr  Sub.  Upon  my  honour,  dress  greatly  im- 
proves you  !  Your  opinion,  Mr  Classic  ? 

Clas.  They  do  mighty  well,  sir;  and  in  a  little 
time  Mr  Buck  will  be  easy  in  them. 

Buck,  Shall  I  ?  I  am  glad  ou't,  for  I  am  dam- 
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aably  uneasy  at  present,  Mr  Subtle.    What  must 
I  do  now  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Now,  sir,  if  you*11  call  upon  my  wife, 
you'll  find  Luanda  with  her,  and  Vl\  wait  on  you 
presently. 

Buck,  Come  along,  Doiiiine !  But  harkee,  Mr 
Subtle,  ril  out  of  my  trammels  when  I  hunt  with 
the  king. 

Mr  Sub.  Well,  well. 

Buck,  ril  on  with  my  jemmies ;  none  of  your 
black  bags  and  jack-boots  for  me. 

Mr  Sub.  No,  no. 

Buck,  m  show  them  the  odds  Qii't,  old  8ih*er- 
tail!  I  will.    Hey? 

Mr  Sub.  Ay,  ay. 

Buck.  Hedge,  sti^ke,  or  stile,  over  we  go ! 

Mr  Sub.  Ay;  but  Mr  Classic  waits. 

Buck.  But  d'ye  think  the/il  follow  ? 

Mr  Sub,  Oh  no !  Impossible  ! 

Buck.  Did  I  tell  you  what  a  chase  she  carried 
me  last  Christmas  eve  ?  We  uukeniicllcd  nt 

3fr  Sub.  I  am  busy  now ;  nt  any  other  time. 

Buck,  YouMI  follow  us.  I  have  ^cnt  for  my 
bounds  and  horses. 

Mr  Sub,  Have  you  ? 

Buck,  They  shall  make  the  tour  of  Europe 
with  me  :  and  then  there's  Tom  Atkins  the  hunts- 
man, the  two  whjppers-in,  and  little  Jooy  the 
groom,  comes  with  them.  Dummc,  what  a 
strange  place  they'll  think  this  !  But  no  matter 
for  that ;  then  we  shall  be  company  enouch  of 
ourselves.    But  you'll  follow  us  in  ?  [EsU.  , 

Mr  Sub.  In  ten  minutes — an  impertinent  jack- 
anapes !  But  I  shall  soon  \\sC  dotie  with  him. — 
So,  gendei^eq ;  well,  you  see  we  have  a  good 
subject  to  work  upon.  Harkee,  Dauphinc,  I 
must  have  more  than  twenty  percent  out  of  that 
suit. 

Dauph,  Upon  my  soul,  Mr  Subtle,  I  can't ! 
*  Mr  Sub,  Why,  |  have  always  that  upon  new. 

Dauph.  New,  sir !  why,  as  I  hope  to  be 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  don't  lie ;  don  t  damn  your- 
self, Dauphine ;  don't  be  a  ro^e ;  did  not  I  see 
at  Madam  Fripon's,  that  waistcoat  and  sleeves 
upon  Colonel  Cramlxi? 

Dauph.  As  to  the  waistcoat  and  sleeves,  1 
own ;  but  for  the  body  and  lining — may  I  never 
see 

Mr  Sub.  Come,  don't  be  a  scoundrel ;  Qve- 
and  thirty,  or  I've  done. 

Dauph.  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must. 

[&iY  Dauph. 

Mr  Sub.  I  must  keep  these  fellows  under,  or 
I  shall  have  a  fine  time  on't ;  they  know  they 
can't  dp  without  me. 

Enter  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mn  Sub.  The  Calais  letters,  nay  dear. 

Mr  Sub.  [R«fldf.]— Ah!  ah!  Calais— the  Do- 
ver packet  arrived  last  night,  loading  as  follows : 
Six  tailorsy  ditto  barbers ;  five  milhners,  bound 


to  Paris  to  study  fashions ;  four  citizens  come  to 
settle  here  for  a  month,  by  way  of  seein^  the 
country ;  ditto,  their  wives ;  ten  French  vulcts, 
with  nine  cooks,  all  from  Newgate,  where  they 
had  been  sent  for  robbing  their  masters ;  nine  ii^ 

?;ure'dancers,  exported  in  September,  nij^ed  and 
ean,  imported  well  clad,  and  in  good  case; 
twelve  dogs,  ditto  bitclics,  with  two  monkeys, 
aud  a  litter  of  puppies,  from  Mother  Mir1ni>;ht'^, 
in  the  Ilay-market :  a  precious  cargo  !  J^ost- 
cript.     One  of  the  coasters  is  just  put  in,  with 

his  grace  the  duke  of • ,  my  lord,  and  an 

old  gcutloman  whose  name  I  can't  learn ! — 
Gadso !  Well,  my  dear,  I  must  run,  and  try  to 
secure  these  customers;  jJicrc's  no  time  to  be 
lost.  [Exit. 

Enter  Classic. 

Mrs  Sub,  So,  Mr  Classic ;  what,  have  you  left 
the  young  couple  together  ? 

(flas.  They  want  your  ladyship's  presence,  ma- 
dam, for  a  short  tour  to  the  Thuilleries.  I  have 
received  some  letters,  which  I  must  answer  im- 
mediately. 

Mrs  Snb,  Oh  !  well,  well ;  no  ceremony ;  we 
are  jill  of  a  faipiiy,  you  know.    Servant !    lExit. 

Enter  Roger. 

Clas.  Roger! 

Rog,  Anon ! 

Clca,  1  have  just  received  a  letter  from  your 
old  master;  he  was  landed  at  Calais,  and  will  be 
this  evening  at  Paris.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  this  circumstance  should  be  concealed  from 
his  son ;  for  whicli  purpose,  you  must  wait  at 
the  Piccardy  gate,  and  deliver  a  letter,  I  shall 
give  you,  into  his  own  hand. 

Rog,  I'll  warrant  you. 

Clas,  But,  Roger,  be  secret. 

Rog.  0  lud  !  never  you  fear.  [Rrit, 

Clas.  So,  Mr  Subtle,  I  see  your  aim.  A 
pretty  lodging  we  have  hit  upon ;  the  mistress  a 

commode,  and  the  master  a But  who  can 

tliis  ward  be?  Possibly  the  neglected  punk  of 
some  riotous  man  of  quality.  'Tis  lucky  Mr 
Buck's  father  is  arrived,  or  my  authority  would 
prove  but  an  insufficient  match  for  my  pupil's 
obstinacy.  This  mad  l>oy  !  How  difficult,  huw 
disagreeable  a  task  have  I  undertaken  !  And  how 
general,  yet  how  danperous,  an  experiment  is  it  to 
expose  our  youth,  m  the  very  fire  and  fury  of 
their  blood,  to  all  the  follies  and  extravairance  of 
this  fantastic  court !  Far  difierent  was  the  pru- 
dent practice  of  our  forefathers : 

They  scorned  to  thick,  for  base  unmanly  art  9, 
Their  native  plainness,  and  their  honest  hearf^ ; 
Whene'er  they  deigned  to  visit  haughty  France, 
Twas  armed  with  bearded  dart,  and  pointed 
lance. 
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No  pompous   pagcaots  lured  their    curious 

eye, 
No  charms  for  them  had  fops  or  flattery ; 
Paris,  they  knew,  their  streamers  waved  a- 

round, 
There  Britons  saw  a  British  Harry  crown^ 


Far  other  views  attract  oar  modem  race, 
Trulls,  toupees^  trinkets,  bags^  brocade,  a<id 

lace; 
A  flaunting  form,  and  a  fictitioiis  face. 
liousc !  B^assume  !  Refuse  a  Gallic  reigs ! 
Nor  let  their  arts  win  that  their  arms  ooukl 

never  gain.  [EiU^ 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. 
Enter  Mr  Classic  tmd  Rocer. 

Rog.  Old  maister's  at  a  coifee-house  next 
street,  and  will  tarry  till  you  send  for  'un. 

Clas,  By-and-by ;  in  the  dusk,  bring  him  up 
the  back-stairs.  You  must  be  careful  that  no- 
body sees  him. 

Kog.  I  warrant  you. 

Clus.  Let  sir  John  know  that  I  would  wait  on 
him  myself,  but  I  don't  think  it  safe  to  quit  the 
house  an  instant. 

Rog.  Ay,  ay.  [Exit  Roger. 

Clii$.  1  suppose,  by  this  time,  matters  are  pret- 
ty ^^cJl  settled  within,  and  my  absence  only 
wanted  to  accomplish  the  scene;  but  I  shall  take 
care  to*— Ob !  Mr  Subtle  and  his  lady ! 

[Exit  Clas. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Oh,  delightfully  !  Now,  my  dearest, 
I  hope  you  will  no  longer  dispute  my  abilities  for 
funning  a  female  ? 

Mr  Sub,  Never,  never :  How  the  baggage 
leered ! 

Mrs  Sub,  And  the  booby  gaped ! 

Mr  Sub.  So  kind,  and  yet  so  coy ;  so  free,  but 
then  so  reserved  :  Oh,  she  has  him  ! 

Mrs  Sub,  Av,  ay ;  the  fish  is  booked :  but 
then  safely  to  land  him Is  Classic  suspi- 
cious? 

Mr  Sub,  Not  that  I  observe ;  but  the  secret 
must  soon  be  blazed. 

Mrs  Sub.  Therefore  dispatcli :  I  have  laid  a 
trap  to  inflame  his  a&ction. 

mr  Sub,  How  ? 

Mrs  Sub,  He  shall  be  treated  with  a  display 
of  Lucy's  talents ;  her  singing  and  dancing. 

Mr  Sub,  Psha  !  Her  singiug  and  dancing ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Ah  !  You  don  t  luiow,  husband,  half 
the  force  of  these  accomplishment  in  a  fashion- 
able 6gure. 

Mr  Sub,  I  doubt  her  execution. 

Mrs  Sub.  You  have  no  reason ;  she  does  both 
well  enough  to  flatter  a  fool,  especially  with  love 
for  her  second :  besides,  I  have  a  coup  de  maitre, 
a  sure  card. 

Mr  Sub.  What's  that? 

Mrs  Sub,  A  rival. 


Mr  Sub.  Who  ? 

Mrs  Sub,  The  language  master :  be  may  be 
easily  equipt  for  the  exp^itiou ;  a  second-baod 
tawdry  suit  of  cloaths  will  pass  liim  on  our  coun- 
tryman for  a  marquis ;  and  then,  to  excuse  hb 
speaking  our  language  so  well,  he  mav  have  been 
educated  early  in  England.  But  hush  !  The 
squire  approaches ;  don't  seem  to  observe  him. 

Enter  Buck. 


ay  part,  [  never  saw  any  thing  so  altered 


For  m^ 

since  f  was  born  :   In  my  conscience,  I  believe 

she's  in  love  with  him. 

Buck,  Hush !  [Aside, 

Mr  Sub.  D'ye  think  so  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  why,  where's  the  wonder  ?  He's  a 
pretty,  good-humoured,  sprightly  fellow:  and, 
for  the  time,  such  an  improvement !  Why,  he 
wears  his  clothes  as  easily,  and  moves  as  gen- 
teelly, as  if  he  had  been  at  Paris  these  twenty 
years. 

Mr  Sub.  Indeed !  How  does  he  dance  ? 

Mrs  Sub.  Why,  he  has  had  but  three  lessons 
from  Marseil,  and  he  moves  already  like  Dupre. 
Oh !  three  months  stay  here  will  render  him  i 
perfect  model  for  the  Einglish  court ! 

Mr  Sub.  Gadso !  No  wonder,  then,  vrith  these 
qualities,  that  he  has  caught  the  heart  of  nfr 
ward ;  but  we  must  take  care  that  the  girl  does 
nothing  imprudent. 

Airs  Sub,  Oh,  dismiss  your  fears ;  her  family, 
good  sense,  and,  more  than  all,  her  being  edu- 
cated under  my  eye,  render  them  unneee,ssaiy; 
besides,  Mr  Buck  is  too  much  a  man  of  booour 
to 

[He  interrupts  tkem.^ 

Buck.  Damn  me  if  I  an't ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Bless  me,  sir !  you  here  ?  I  did  not 
expect 

Buck.  I  beg  pardon :  but  all  that  I  heard  was, 
that  Mr  Buck  was  a  roan  of  honour.  I  wanted 
to  have  some  chat  with  you,  madam,  in  private. 

Mr  Sub,  Then  Til  withdraw.  You  see  I  dare 
trust  you  alone  with  my  wife. 

Buck.  So  you  may  safely ;  I  have  other  game 
in  view.    Servant,  Mr  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub,  Now  for  a  puzzling  scene :  I  long  to 
know  how  he'll  begin^*— [.^SMfe.}— — Well,  Mr 
Buck,  your  command^  with  mei  sir  ? 
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Buck,  Why,  madam — ^I,  ah — ^I,  ah — but  letfs 
shut  the  door :  I  was,  madam — ah !  ah !  Caa*t 
yott  guess  what  I  want  to  talk  about  ? 

Mr$  Sub,  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

3uck,  Well,  but  try ;  upon  my  soul,  FU  tell 
you  if  you're  right. 

Mrs  Sulu  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  di- 
vine— But  come,  open  a  little. 

Buck.  Why,  have  you  observed  nothing  ? 

Mrt  Sub.  About  who  ? 

Buck,  Why*  about  me. 

Mr$  Sub.  Yes ;  you  are  new-dressed,  and  your 
clothes  become  you. 

Buck,  Pretty  well :  but  it  ao't  that. 

Mrs  Sub.  What  is  it? 

Buck.  Why,  ah!  ah!  upon  my  soul,  I  can't 
bring  it  out ! 

Mrs  Sub.  Nay,  then,  'tis  to  no  purpose  to 
wait :  write  your  mind. 

Buck.  No,  no;  stop  a  moment,  and  I  will 
teU. 

Mrs  Sub.  Be  expeditious,  then. 

Buck.  Why,  I  wanted  to  talk  about  Miss  Lo- 
dnda. 

Mrs  Sub,  What  of  her? 

Buck.  She's  a  bloody  fine  girl ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  to 

Mrs  Sub,  To— Bless  me !  What,  Mr  Buck, 
and  in  my  house  ?  Oh,  Mr  Buck,  you  have  de- 
ceived me !  little  did  I  think,  that,  under  the 
appearance  of  so  much  honesty,  you  could  go 
to— — — 

Buck.  Upon  my  soul,  you're  mistaken  ! 

Mrs  Sub,  A  poor  orphan  too  !  deprived,  in 
her  earliest  infancy,  of  a  father's  prudence  and  a 
mother's  care. 

Buck.  Why,  I  tell  you 

Mrs  Sub,  oo  sweet,  so  lovely  an  innocence ! 
her  mind  as  spotless  as  her  person  I 

Buck.  Uey-day ! 

Mrs  Sub.  And  me,  sir ;  where  had  you  your 
thoughts  of  me  ?  How  dared  you  suppose  that  I 
would  connive  at  such  a 

Buck.  The  woman  is  bewitched. 

Mrs  Sub.  I !  whose  untainted  reputation  the 
blistering  ton^e  of  slander  never  blasted.  Full 
fifteen  yeArs,  in  wedlock's  sacred  bands,  have  I 
lived  unreproached ;  and  now  to- 


Buck.  Odd's  furv  !  She's  in  heroics. 

Mrs  Sub.  And  this  from  you  too,  whose  fair 
outside  and  bewitching  tongue  had  so  far  lulled 
my  fears,  I  dared  have  trusted  all  my  daughters, 
nay,  myself  too,  singly,  with  you. 

Buck,  Upon  my  soul,  and  so  vou  might  safely. 

Mrs  Sub.  Well,  sir,  and  what  have  you  to 
urge  in  your  defence  ? 

Buck.  Oh,  oh !  What,  are  you  got  pretty  well 
to  the  end  of  your  line,  are  you  ?  And  now,  if 
you'll  be  quiet  a  bit,  we  may  make  a  shift  to  un- 
derstand one  another  a  little. 

Mrs  Sub.  Be  quick,  and^ease  me  of  my  fears. 

Buck.  Ease  you  of  your  fears  I  I  don't  know 


how  the  devil  you  ^ot  them.  All  that  I  wanted 
to  sa^  was,  that  Miss  Lucy  was  a  fine  wench ; 
and  if  she  was  as  willing  as  me 

Mrs  Sub.  Willing  !  Sir  !  What  demon 

Buck.  If  you  are  in  your  airs  ag^n,  I  may  as 
well  decamp. 

Mrs  Sub.  I  am  calm ;  go  on. 

Bttc^.  Why,  that  if  she  liked  me  as  well  as  I 
liked  her,  we  might,  perhaps,  if  you  liked  it  too^ 
be  married  togeflier. 

Mrs  Sub.  Ohy  sir!  if  that  was  indeed  your 
drift,  I  am  satisfied.  But  don't  indulge  your 
wish  too  much ;  there  are  numerous  obstacles ; 
your  father's  consent,  the  law  of  the  land 

Buck.  What  laws  ? 

Mrs  Sub,  All  clandestine  marriages  are  void 
in  this  country. 

Buck.  Damn  this  country ! — In  London  now,  a 
footman  may  drive  to  May-fair,  and  in  ^ve 
minutes  be  tacked  to  a  countess;  but  there^s  no 
liberty  here. 

Mrs  Sub.  Some  inconsiderate  couples  have  in- 
deed gone  off  post  to  Protestant  states;  but  I 
hope  my  ward  will  have  more  prudence. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  leave  that  to  me.  D'ye 
think  she  likes  me  ? 

Mrs  S^,  Why,  to  deal  candidly  with  you, 
she  does. 

Buck.  Does  she,  by 

Mrs  Sub.  Calm  your  transports. 

Buck,  Well !  but  how  ?  She  did  not,  did  she  ? 
Hey  ?  Come  now,  tell 

Mrs  Sub.  1  hear  her  coming;  this  is  her  hour 
for  music  and  dancing. 

Buck.  Could  I  not  have  a  peep? 

Mrt  Sub,  Withdraw  to  thif  eomer. 

Enter  Lucinda,  wnth  Gamut. 

Luc.  The  news,  the  news,  Monsieur  Gamut; 
I  die,  if  I  have  not  the  first  intelligence !  What's 
doing  at  Versailles  ?  When  goes  the  court  to 
Maru  ?  Does  Rameau  write  the  next  opera? 
What  say  the  critics  of  Voltaire's  Duke  de  Foix  ? 
— Answer  me  all  in  a  breath. 

Buck.  A  brave-spirited  girl  !  Shell  take  a 
five-barred  gate  in  a  fortnighL 

0am.  The  conversation  of  the  court  your 
ladyship  has  engrossed,  ever  since  you  last  hon- 
oured it  with  your  appearance. 

Luc.  Oh,  you  flatterer!  have  I?  Well,  and 
what  fresh  victims  ?  But  'tis  impossible ;  the  sun- 
shine of  a  northern  beauty  is  too  feeble  to  thaw 
the  icy  heart  of  a  French  courtier. 

Gam.  What  iniustice  to  your  own  charms  and 
our  discernment  I 

Luc,  Indeed  !  nay,  I  care  not— if  I  have  fire 
enough  to  warm  one  British  bosom,  rule !  rule ! 
ye  Paris  belles  I  I  envy  not  your  conquests. 

Mrs  Sub.  Meaning  yoii« 

Buck,  Indeed! 

MrsSt^  Certain! 
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Buck.  Hash! 

Luc,  But  come,  a  truce  to  gallantry,  Gamut, 
pnd  te  the  bunness  of  tKe  day.  Oh !  I  am  quite 
enchanted  with  this  new  instrument ;  'tis  so  lan- 
guishing and  so  portable,  and  so  soft  and  so  silly 
—But  come  !  for  your  last  lesson. 

Gam.  D'ye  like  the  words  f    . 

Luc,  Oh,  charming  !  They  are  to  mielting, 
and  easy,  and  elegant.    Now  for  a  coup^  ifessai. 

Gam.  Take  care  of  your  expression ;  let  your 
c^es  and  address  accompany  the  sound  and  sen- 
tunent 

Luc.  But,  dear  Oamut,  if  I  am  out,  don't  in- 
lerrupt  me ;  correct  me  afterwards. 

Gam.  Allont,  commencez.  [Lucindu  $ings. 
[An  occasional  song  it  here  introduced  by 

LUCINDA.I 

Gam,  BraFo,  bravo  1 

Buck,  Bravo  !  bravissimo !  My  lady,  what  was 
the  song  about?  [Aude  to  Mrs  Subtle. 

Mrs  Sub.  Love  :  'tis  her  own  composing. 

Buck,  What,  does  she  make  verses  then  } 

Mrs  Sub,  Finely.  I  take  you  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  these. 

Buck,  Ah  I  d^e  think  so?  Gad!  I  thought 
by  her  oglins,  'twas  the  music-man  himself. 

Luc,  Well,  Mr  Gamut;  tolerably  well,  for  so 
young  a  scholar  ? 

Gam.  Inimitably,  Madam  !  Your  ladyship's 
progress  will  undoubtedly  fix  my  fortune. 

Enter  Servant, 

Lue,  Your  servant,  sir. 

Ser,  Madam,  your  dancing-master,  Monsieur 
Kilteau. 

Luc,  Admit  him. 

Enter  Kitteau. 

Monsieur  Kitteau,  I  can't  possibly  take  a  lesson 
this  morning,  I  am  so  'busy ;  but  if  you  please, 
111  just  hobble  over  a  minuet,  by  way  of  exercise. 

[A  minuet  here  introduced. 

Enter  Servant, 


Ser,  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de- 


Lue,  Admit  him  this  instant. 

Mrs  Sub,  A  lover  of  Liicinda !  a  Frenchman 
ef  fashion,  and  vast  fortune. 

Buck,  Never  heed ;  111  soon  do  his  business, 
I'll  warrant  you. 


Enter  Marquis. 

Luc.  My  dear  Marquis ! 
Mar.  Ma  chere  adorable  .'<— 


'*Tvi  an  age 


since  I  saw  vou. 

Luc,  Oh!  an  eternity  !  But  'tis  your  own 
fault,  though. 

Mar.  My  misfortune,  ma  princeste  !  But  now 
m  redeem  my  error,  and  root  for  ever  here. 


Bttc^.  I  shall  make  a  shift  to  transplant  jo% 
I  believe.  ' 

Jmc,  You  can't  conceive  how  your  absenct 
has  distressed  me.  Demand  of  these  gentlenute 
the  melancholy  mood  of  my  mind. 

Mar,  But  now  that  Fm  arrived,  ^e'll  dance 
and  sing,  and  drive  care  to  the— —Ha ! 
Monsieur  Kitteau !  Have  you  practised  this  mOrn- 
ning  ? 

Imc.  I  had  just  given  vay  hand  to  Kitteau  be- 
before  you  came. 

Mar.  I  was  in  hopes  that  honour  would  hare 
been  reserved  for  me.  May  I  flatter  myself  that 
your  ladyship  will  do  me  the  honour  of  ventu- 
ring upon  the  fatigue  pf  another  minuet  this 
morning  with  me  ? 

Enter  Buck  briskfy.    Takes  her  hand. 

Buck,  Kot  that  you  know  of,  Monsieur. 

Mar.  Hey  !  Diabie  /Quelle  bete  f 

Buck.  Hark'e,  Monsieur  Ragout,  if  you  re- 
peat that  word  bete,  I  shall  make  you  wallow 
It  again,  as  I  did  last  night  one  pf  your  country- 
men. 

Mar,  Quel  savage/ 

Buck.  And  another  word ;  as  I  know  you  can 

rak  very  good  English,,  if  you  will,  when  yuu 
I'r,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  you're  abusing 
me,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Mar.  Cavalier  enough  !  But  you  are  protect- 
ed here.  Mndemuiselle,  who  is  this  officious 
gentleman  ?  How  comes  he  to  be  interested  ? 
Some  relation,  I  suppose  ? 

Buck,  No ;  I'm  a  lo^er. 

Mar.  Oh !  Oh  !  a  rival !  Eh  ptorbleu  /  a 
dangerous  one  too.  Ha,  ha !  Well,  Monsieur, 
what,  and  I  suppose  you  presume  to  give  laws 
to  this  lady ;  and  are  determined,  out  of  your 
very  great  and  singular  ^flection,  to  knock  down 
every  mortal  she  likes,  a-ltM/iode  d*Angleterref 
Hev,  Monsieur  Iloast-beef? 

buck.  No;  but  I  intend  that  lady  for  my 
wife  :  consider  her  as  such ;  and  don*t  choose  to 
have  her  soiled  by  the  impertinent  addresses  0)f 
every  French  fop,  a-!a-mode  de  Paris,  Monsieur 
Fricassy ! 

Mar.  Fricassy ! 

Buck.  We. 

Luc.  A  truce,  a  truce,  I  beseech  you,  gentle- 
men :  it  seems  1  am  the  golden  prize  for  which 
you  plead ;  produce  your  pretensions ;  you  are 
the  representatives  of  your  respective  countries. 
Begin,  marquis,  for  the  honour  of  France ;  let 
me  hear  what  advantages  I  am  to  derive  from  a 
conjugal  union  with  you. 

Mar.  Abstracted  from  those  which  I  think 
are  pretty  visible,  a  perpetual  residence  in  thb 
paradise  of  pleasures ;  to  be  the  object  of  uni- 
versal adoration;  to  say  what  you  please,  go 
where  you  will,  do  what  you  like,  form  fashions ; 
hate  your  husband,  and  let  him  see  it ;  indulge 
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your  gallant,  and  let  the  other  know  it ;  hin  id 
debt,  and  oblige  the  poor  de?il  to  pay  iL  He ! 
Ma  chere  !  There  are  pleasures  for  you. 

Luc  Bravo,  marquis !  these  are  allurements 
for  a  woman  of  spint :  but  don't  let  us  conclude 
hastily;  hear  the  other  side.  What  have  you  to 
olfer,  Mr  Buck,  in  favour  of  England? 

Buck.  Why,  madam,  for  a  woman  of  spirit, 
they  give  you  the  same  advantages  at  London  as 
at  Paris,  with  a  privilege  forgot  by  the  roarquis, 
an  indisputable  right  to  cheat  at  cards,  in  spite 
of  detection. 

Mar,  Pardon  me,  sir,  we  have  the  same ;  but 
I  thought  this  privilege  so  known  and  universal, 
that  'twas  needless  to  mention  it. 

Buck.  You  give  up  nothing,  I  find :  but  to  tell 
jou  my  blunt  thoughts  in  a  word,  if  any  woman 
can  be  so  abandoned,  as  to  tank  amongst  the 
comforts  of  matrimony,  the  privilege  of  hating 
ber  husband,  and  the  liberty  of  committing  every 
folly  and  every  vice  contained  in  your  catalogue, 
she  may  stay  single  for  me ;  for,  damn  me,  if  I 
am  a  husband  fit  for  her  humour !  that's  all. 

3far.  I  told  you,  mademoiselle ! 

Luc,  But  stay ;  what  have  you  to  offer  as  a 
counterbalance  for  tliese  pleasures? 

Buck*  Why,  I  have,  madam,  courage  to  pro- 
tect you,  good-nature  to  inaulg^  your  love,  and 
health  enough  to  make  gallants  useless,  and  too 
good  a  fortune  to  render  running  in  debt  neces- 
sary.    Find  that  here,  if  you  can. 

Mar,  Baeatelle ! 

Luc.  Spoke  with  tlie  sincerity  of  a  Briton; 
and,  as  I  don't  percxiive  ihac  I  shall  have  any  use 
for  the  fashionable  hberties  you  propose,  you'll 
pardon,  marquis,  my  national  prejudice;  here*s  my 
band,  Mr  Buck. 

Buck.  Servant,  monsieur. 

Mar,  Serviteur. 

Buck.  No  offence  ? 

Afar.  Not  iu  tlie  least;  I  am  only  afraid  the 
reputation  of  that  lady's  taste  will  sufier  a  little ; 
and  to  shew  her  at  once  the  difference  of  her 
choice,  the  preference,  which,  if  bestowed  on  me, 
would  not  fail  to  exasperate  you,  I  support  with- 
out murmuring;  so,  that  favour  which  would 
probably  have  provoked  my  fate,  is  now  your 
protection.  Voila  la  politesse  Francoisc,  nuuiam; 
I  have  the  honour  to  be^Bon  jour,  monsieur. — 
Tol  de  rol !  [Exit  Mar. 

Buck.  The  fellow  bears  it  well*  Now,  if 
yooll  give  me  your  baud,  well  in,  and  settle 
matters  with  Mr  Subtle. 

Luc,  Tis  now  my  duty  to  obey. 

[Exeunt 

Enter  Roger,  peeping  about. 

Rog.  The  coast  is  clear ;  sir,  sir,  you  may  come 
in  now,  Mr  Classic. 

Enter  Mr  Classic  and  Sir  John  Buck. 
Cla».  lloger,  watch  at  the  door.  I  wish;  sir  John, 


I  could  give  you  a  more  cheerful  welcome :  but 
we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  ceremony ;  you  are 
arrived  iu  the  critical  minute ;  two  hours  more 
would  have  placed  the  inconsiderate  couple  out 
of  the  reach  of  pursuit. 

Sir  John.  How  can  I  acknowledge  your  kind« 
ness  ?  You  have  preserved  my  son ;  you  have  sa- 
ved——   « 

CUu.  I  have  done  my  duty ;  but  of  that 

Rog,  Maister  and  the  young  woman's  co- 
ming. 

Clai,  Sir  John,  place  yourself  here,  and  be  a 
witness  how  near  a  crisis  b  the  fate  of  your  fa' 
mily. 

Enter  Buck  and  Lucinda. 

Buck.  Psba !  What  signifies  her  ?  Tis  odds 
whether  she  would  consent,  from  the  fear  of  my 
father.  Besides,  she  told  me  we  could  never  btf 
married  here ;  and  so  pack  up  a  few  things^  and 
we'll  off  in  a  post-chaise  directly. 

JLtic.  Stay,  Mr  Buck,  let  me  have  a  moment's 

reflection- What  am  I  about?  Contriving,  in 

concert  with  the  most  profligate  coUple  that  ever 
disgraced  human  nature,  to  impose  an  indigent 
orphan  on  the  sole  representative  of  a  weiuthy 
and  honourable  family !  Is  this  a  character  be- 
coming my  birth  and  education  ?  What  must  be 
the  consequence  ?  Sure  detection  and  contempt ; 
contempt  even  from  him^  when  his  passions  cool. 
I  have  resolved,  sir.  ^ 

Buck,  Madam ! 

Luc,  As  the  expedition  we  are  upon  the  point 
of  taking,  is  to  he  a  lasting  one,  we  ought  not  to 
be  over  hasty  in  our  resolution. 

Buck,  Pshaw !  Stuff!  When  a  thingfs  resolved, 
the  sooner  'tis  over  the  better. 

Luc.  But  before  it  is  absolutely  resolved,  give 
me  leave  to  l>eg  an  answer  to  two  questions. 

Buck.  Make  haste,  then. 

Luc.  What  are  your  thoughts  of  roe  ? 

Buck,  Thoughte!  Nay,  I  don't  know;  why, 
that  you  are  a  sensible,  civil,  handsome,  handy 
^irl,  and  will  make  a  devilish  good  wife.  That 
IS  all,  I  think. 

Luc.  But  of  my  rank  and  fortune  ? 

Buck.  Mr  Subtle  says  they  are  both  great; 
but  that's  no  business  of  mine;  I  was  always  de- 
termined to  marry  for  love. 

Luc,  Generously  said !  My  birth,  I  belie\'e, 
won't  disgrace  you ;  but  for  my  fortune,  your 
friend,  Mr  Subtle,  I  fear,  has  anticipated  you 
there. 

Buck.  Much  good  may  it  do  ^m;  I  have 
enough  for  both :  but  we  lose  time,  and  may  be 
prevented. 

Luc.  By  whom? 

Buck,  By  Dominc ;  or,  perhaps,  father  may 
come. 

Luc.  Your  father !  You  think  be  would  pre- 
vent you,  then  ? 

Buck,  Perhaps  he  would. 
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Xtrc.  And  why  ? 

Buck,  Nay,  I  don't  know ;  but,  pshaw !  'zooks ! 
diis  is  like  sayine  one's  catechise. 

Luc.  But  doivt  you  think  your  father^s  con- 
sent necessary  ? 

Buck.  No :  why  'tis  I  am  to  be  married^  and 
not  he.  But  come  along :  old  fellows  love  to  be 
obstinate ;  but,  'ecod  I  am  as  mulish  as  he ;  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  he  had  proposed  me 
a  wife,  that  would  have  been  reason  enough  to 
make  roe  dislike  her ;  and  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  half  so  hot  about  marrying  you,  only  I  thought 
'twould  plague  the  old  fellow  damnably.  So, 
my  pretty  partner,  come  along ;  let  us  have  no 
more 

Enter  Sir  John  Buck,  and  Classic. 

Sir  John,  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  de- 
claration, as,  to  it,  I  owe  the  entire  subjection  of 
that  paternal  weakness  which  has  hitherto  sus- 
pended the  correction  your  abandoned  libertin- 
ism has  long  provoked.  You  have  forgot  the 
duty  you  owe  a  father,  disclaimed  my  protection, 
cancelled  the  natural  covenant  between  us ;  'tis 
time  I  now  should  give  you  up  to  the  guidance 
of  your  own  guilty  passions,  and  treat  you  as  a 
stranger  to  my  blood  for  ever. 

Buck.  I  told  you  what  would  happen  if  he 
should  come ;  but  you  may  thank  yourself. 

Sir  John,  Eoually  weak  as  wicked,  the  dupe 
of  a  raw,  giddy  girl.  But,  proceed,  sir;  you 
have  nothing  farther  to  fear  from  me;  com- 
plete yOor  project,  and  add  her  ruin  to  your 
own. 

Buck.  Sir,  as  to  me,  you  may  say  what  you 
please ;  but  for  the  young  woman,  she  does  not 
deserve  it ;  but  now  she  wanted  me  to  get  your 
consent,  and  told  me  that  she  had  never  a  penny 
of  portion  itito  the  bargain. 

Sir  John.  A  stale,  obvious  artifice !  She  knew 
the  discovery  of  the  fraud  must  follow  close  on 
your  inconsiderate  marriage,  and  would  then 
plead  the  merits  of  her  prior  candid  discovery. — 
The  lady,  doubtless,  sir,  has  other  secret!  to 
disclose ;  but  as  her  cunning  revealed  the  first, 
her  policy  will  preserve  the  rest. 

Luc.  VVIwt  secrets  ? 

Buck.  Be  quiet^  I  tell  you ;  let  him  alohe,  and 
he'll  cool  of  himself  by«<eiid-by. 

Luc.  Sir*  I  am  yet  the  protectress  of  my  own 
honour ;  in  justice  to  that,  I  must  demand  an 
explanation.    What  secrets,  sir? 

Sir  John.  Oh,  perhaps,  a  thousand !  But  I  am 

.  to  blame  to  rail  them  secrets ;  the  customs  of 

this  gay  country  give  sanction,  and  stamp  merit 

upon  vice !  and  vanity  will  here  proclaim,  what 

modesty  would  elsewhere  blush  to  whisper. 

Luc.  Modesty !   You  suspect  my  virtue,  then  ? 

Sir  John.  You  are  a  lady ;  but  the  fears  of  a 
father  may  be  permitted  to  neglect  a  little  your 
plan  of  politeness :  therefore,  to  be  plain,  from 
your  residence  in  this  house,  from  your  conne<^ 


tion  with  these  p^ple,  and  from  the  sdieme 
which  my  presence  has  interrupted,  I  Bave  sas- 
picions~H>f  what  nature,  ask  yourself. 

Luc.  Sir,  you  have  reason ;  appearances  are 
against  me,  I  confess ;  but  when  yob  have  heard 
my  melancholy  story,  you^ll  own  you  ha?e 
wronged  me,  aiid  learn  to  pity  her,  whom  you 
now  hate. 

Sir  John.  Madam,  you  mitemploy  your  time ; 
there,  tell  your  story,  there  it  will  be  believed ; 
I  am  too  knowini;  in  the  wiles  of  women  to  be 
softened  by  a  syren-tear,  or  imposed  on  by  an 
artful  talc. 

Luc.  But  hear  me,  sir ;  on  my  knee  I  beg  it, 
nay,  1  demand  it ;  you  have  wronged  me,  and 
must  do  me  justice. 

Clcu.  I  am  sure,  madam,  sir  John  will  be  glad 
to  find  his  fears  are  false ;  but  you  cannot  blame 
him. 

Luc  I  don't,  sir;  and  I  shall  but  little  tres- 

fass  on  his  patience.  When  you  know,  sir,  that 
am  the  orphan  of  an  honourable  and  once 
wealthy  family,  whom  her  father,  misguided  by 
pernicious  politics,  brought  with  him,  in  her  ear- 
liest infancy,  to  France;  that  dying  here,  be 
bequeathed  me,  with  the  poor  remnant  of  oor 
shattered  fortune,  to  the  direction  of  this  rapaci- 
ous pair;  I  am  sure  you'll  tremble  for  me. 

Sir  John.  Go  on. 

Luc.  But  when  you  know  that,  plundered  of 
the  little  fortune  left  me,  I  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  aid  this  plot;  forced  to  comply,  under 
the  penalty  of  deepest  want ;  without  one  hospi- 
table roof  to  shelter  me;  without  one  friend  to 
comfort  or  relieve  me ;  you  must,  you  can't  bot 
pity  me. 

Sir  John.  PrcJceed. 

Luc.  To  this^  when  you  are  told,  that,  previ- 
ous to  your  coming,  I  had  determined  never  to 
wed  your  son^  at  least  without  your  knowledge 
and  consent,  I  hope  your  justice  then  will  credit 
and  acquit  me. 

Sir  Johnx  Mdkdara,  your  tale  is  plausible  and 
moving ;  I  hope  'tis  true.  Here  comes  the  ex- 
plainer of  this  riddle. 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  StJBTLE. 

Mr  Sub.  Btirk't  father! 

Sir  John*  V\\  take  some  other  time,  sir,  to 
thank  you  for  tlie  last  proofs  of  your  friend- 
ship to  my  family ;  in  the  mean  time  be  so  can- 
did as  to  inatrtiCt  us  in  the  knowledge  of  this  la- 
dy, whom.  It  stems,  you  have  chosen  for  the  part- 
ner of  my  son. 

Mr  Sub,  Mr  Buck's  partner— —I  choose 

Sir  John.  No  equivocation  or  reserve^  your 
plot  is  revealed,  known  to  the  bottom.  Who  is 
the  lady  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Lady,  sir?  the  lady's  a  gentlewoman, 
sir. 

Sir  John.  By  what  means  ? 
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Mr  Sub.  By  her  father  and  mother. 

Sir  John.  Who  were  they,  sir  ? 

Mr  Sub.  Her  rootlier  was  of 1  forget  her 

n^aiden  name. 

Sir  John.  You  han't  forgot  her  father^s  ? 

Mr  Sub,  No,  no,  noi 

Sir  John.  Tell  it,  then. 

Mr  Sub.  She  has  told  it  you,  I  suppose. 

Sir  John.  No  matter ;  I  must  have  it,  sir,  from 
you.    Here's  some  mystery. 

Mr  Sub.  Twas  Worthy. 

Sir  John.  Not  the  daughter  of  sir  Gilbert? 

Mr  Sub.  You  have  it. 

Sir  John.  My  poor  girl ! — — 1,  indeed,  have 

wronged^  but  will  redress  you.  And  pray,  sir, 
after  the  many  pressing  letters  you  received 
from  me,  how  came  this  truth  concealed?  But  I 
guess  your  motive.  Dry  up  your  tears,  Lucindn ; 
at  last  you  have  found  a  father.  Hence,  yc  de- 
generate, ye  abandoned  wretches,  who,  abusing 
the  confidence  of  your  country,  unite  to  plunder 
those  ye  promise  to  protect. 

[Exeunt  Mr  and  Mrs  Subtle. 

I.UC.  Am  I  ihcnjustihed? 


Sir  John.  You  are:  your  father  was  my  first 
and  firmest  friend  ;  I  mourned  his  loss ;  and  long 
have  sought  for  thee  in  vain,  Lucinda. 

J^iic^.^Pray,  han't  I  some  merit  in  finding  her? 
she's  mine,  by  the  custom  of  the  manor. 

Sir  John,  lours !  First  study  to  deserve  her ; 
she's  mine,  sir;  I  have  just  redeemed  this  valua- 
ble treasure,  and  shall  not  trust  it  in  a  spend- 
thrift's hands. 

Buck,  What  would  you  have  me  do,  sir  ? 

Sir  John.  Disclaim  the  partners  of  your  riot, 
polish  your  manners,  reform  your  pleasures,  and, 
before  you  think  of  governing  others^  learn  to 
direct  yourself.  And  now,  my  beauteous  ward, 
we'll  for  the  land '  where  first  you  saw  the  light, 
and  there  endeavour  to  forget  the  long,  long 
bondage  you  have  suffered  here.  I  suppose,  sir, 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  you  lo 
accompany  us ;  it  is  not  in  France  I  am  to  hope 
for  your  reformation.  I  have  now  learned,  that 
he,  who  trarfsports  a  profligate  son  to  Paris,  by 
way  of  mending  his  manners,  only  adds  the  vi- 
ces and  follies  of  that  country  to  those  of  his 
own.  [Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

Hartop,  in  lave  with  Miss  Svki.y*s  fortune. 
Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  a  simple  knight, 
2 EVKivSj  friend  to  Hartop. 
Tim,  son  to  SiK  Gregort  Gazette. 
Robin,  servant  to  Sir  Gregory  Gazette. 


WOMEN. 

Jenny,  a  chambermaid. 

Miss  Penelope  Trifle,  an  old  maid. 

Miss  Sukey  Trifle^  her  niece. 


Scene — a  countn/  town* 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I.— -4  room. 

Hartop  and  Jenkins  discovered, 

Jen.  I  sifouLD  not  chuse  to  marry  into  such  a 
family. 

Uar,  Clioice,  dear  Dick,  is  very  little  con- 
cerned in  the  matter ;  and,  to  convmce  you  that 
love  is  not  the  minister  of  my  counsels,  know, 
that  I  never  saw  hut  once  the  object  of  my  pre- 
sent purpose ;  and  that  too  at  a  time,  and  m  a 
circumstance,  not  very  likely  to  stamp  a  favour- 
able impression.  What  think  you  of  a  raw 
boarding-school  girl  at  Lincoln-Minster,  with  a 
mind  unpolished,  a  figure  uninformed,  and  a  set 
of  features  tainted  vyith  the  colour  of  her  un- 
wholesome food  ? 

Jen.  No  very  engaging  object  indeed,  Hartop. 

Ear.  Your  thoughts  now  were  mine  then;  but 
some  connexions  1  have  since  had  with  her  fa- 
ther, have  given  birth  to  my  present  design  upon 
Iter.  Ydu  arc  no  stranger  to  the  situation  of  my 
circumstances :   my  neighbourhood  to  sir  Penu- 


rious Trifle,  was  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  ad- 
vancing what  money  I  wanted  by  way  of  mort- 
gage ;  the  hard  terms  he  imposed  upon  me,  and 
the  little  regard  I  have  paid  to  economy,  has 
made  it  necessary  for  me  to  attempt,  by  some 
scheme,  the  re-establishment  of  my  fortune. 
This  young  lady^s  simplicity,  not  to  say  ignor- 
ance, presented  her  at  once  as  a  proper  subject 
for  my  purpose. 

Jen.  Success  to  ^ou,  Jack,  with  all  ray  soul !  a 
fellow  of  your  spint  and  vivacity,  mankind  ought 
to  support,  for  the  sake  of  themselves.  For  what- 
ever Seneca  and  the  other  moral  writers  may 
have  suggested  in  contempt  of  riches,  it  is  plain 
their  maxims  were  not  calculated  for  the  world 
as  it  now  stands.  In  days  of  yore^  indeed,  when 
virtue  was  called  wisdom,  and  vice  folly,  such 
principles  might  have  been  encouraged :  but  as 
the  present  subjects  of  our  enquiry  are,  not  what 
a  man  is,  but  what  he  has ;  as  to  be  rich,  is  to  be 
wise  and  virtuous,  and  to  be  poor,  ignorant,  and 
vicious— I  heartily  applaud  your  plan. 
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Har.  Your  obseiratioD  is  but  too  just 

Jen,  But,  prithee,  in  the  first  place,  how  can 
jou  gain  admittance  to  your  mistress  ?  and,  in 
the  second,  is  the  girl  independent  of  her  father  ? 
His  consent,  I  suppose,  you  have  no  thought  of 
obtaining? 

Har,  Some  farther  proposals  concerning  my 
estate ;  such  as  an  increase  of  the  mortgage*  or 
an  absolute  sale,  is  a  sufficient  pretence  for  a  vi- 
•it ;  and,  as  to  the  cash,  twenty  to  my  knowledge ; 
independent  too,  you  roeue !  and  besides,  an  on- 
hf  child,  you  know ;  and  then,  when  tilings  are 
done,  they  can't  be  undone — and  'tis  well  'tis  no 
worte — and  a  hundred  such  pretty  proverbs,  will, 
'tis  mat  odds,  reconcile  the  old  fellow  at  last. 
Betiaes,  my  papa  in  poue,  has  a  foible,  which,  if 
I  condescend  to  humour,  I  have  his  soul,  my 
dear. 

Jm,  prithee,  now  you  are  in  spirits,  give  me 
a  portrait  of  sir  Penurious;  though  he  is  my 
neighbour,  yet  he  is  so  domestic  an  animal, 
that  I  know  no  more  of  bin)  than  the  common 
country  conversation,  that  he  is  a  thrifty,  wary 
man. 

Hur.  The  very  abstract  of  penury !  Sir  John 
Cutler,  with  bis  transmigrated  stockmgs,  was  but 
a  type  of  him.  For  instance,  the  barber  has  the 
nt)wth  of  his  and  his  daughter's  head  once  a-ycar, 
for  shaving  the  knight  once  a  fortnight ;  his  shoes 
are  made  with  the  leather  of  a  coach  of  his 
grandfather's,  built  in  the  year  One ;  his  male- 
servant  is  footman,  groom,  carter,  coachman, 
and  taylor ;  his  maid  employs  her  leisure  hours 
in  plain-work  for  the  neighbours,  which  sir  Pe- 
nurious takes  care,  as  her  labour  is  for  his  emo- 
lument, shall  be  as  many  as  possible,  by  joining 
with  his  daughter  in  scouring  the  rooms,  making 
the  beds,  &c — Thus  much  for  his  moral  charac- 
ter. Then,  as  to  his  intellectual,  hp  is  a  mere 
eharte  blanche ;  the  last  man  he  is  with  roust  af- 
ford him  matter  for  the  next  he  goes  to :  but  a 
story  is  his  idol;  throw  him  in  that,  and  he 
swallows  it;  no  matter  what,  imw  or  roasted, 
savoury  or  insipid,  ddlvn  it  goes,  and  up  again 
to  the  first  person  he  meets.  It  is  upon  this 
basis  I  found  my  favour  with  the  knight,  having 
acouired  patience  enough  to  hear  his  stones, 
and  equipped  myself  with  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  furnisn  him.  His  manner  is  indeed  pecu- 
liar, and,  for  once  or  twice,  entertaining  enough. 

I'll  give  you  a  specimen Is  not  that  an  equi-r 

page? 

Jen.  Hey  I  yes,  faith ;  and  the  owner  an  ac- 

3uaintance  of  mine:  Sir  Gregory  Gazette,  by 
upiter !  and  his  son  Tim  with  him.  Now  I  can 
match  your  knight.  He  must  come  this  way  to 
the  parlour.  We'll  have  a  scene :  but  take  your 
cue ;  he  is  a  country  politician. 

Sir  Gregory  entering,  and  Waiter, 
Sir  Ore.  What,  neither  the  Gloucester  Jour- 


nal, nor  the  Worcester  Courant,  nor  the  North- 
ampton Mercury,  nor  the  Chester  ?  Mr  Jenkins, 
I  am  your  humble  servant :  A  strange  town  this, 
Mr  Jenkins ;  no  news  stirring,  no  papers  taken 
in  !  Is  that  gentlemau  a  stranger,  Mr  Jenkins  ? 
Pray,  sir,  not  to  be  too  bold,  you  don't  come  from 
London  ? 

Har.  But  last  night. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  that's  wonderful!  Mr 
Jenkins,  introduce  me. 

Jen.  Mr  Hartop,  sir  Gregory  Gazette. 

Sir  Gre.  Sir,  I  am  pmud  to        Well,  sir,  and 

what  news?   You  come  from Pray,  sir,  are 

you  a  parliament-man  ? 

Har.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Gre,  Good  lack !  may  be,  belong  to  the 
law? 

Har.  Nor  that 

Sir  Gre.  Oh,  then  in  some  of  the  offices;  the 
treasury,  or  the  exchequer  ? 

Har,  Neitiier,  sir. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  that's  wonderful !  Well, 
but  Mr — Pray,  what  name  did  Mr  Jenkins,  lia. 
Ha 

Har,  Hartop. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  true ! — What,  not  of  the  Hartops 
of  Boston  ? 

Har.  No. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  not  There  is,  Mr  Hartop, 
one  thing  that  I  envy  you  Londoners  in  much — 
quires  of  newspapers :  Now  I  reckon  you  read 
a  matter  of  eight  sheets  every  day  ? 

Har.  Not  one. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful ! — ^Then,  may  be,  you  are 
about  court;  and  so,  being  at  the  fountain- 
head,  know  what  is  in  the  papers  before  they 
are  pripted. 

Har,  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  them. — 
An  old  fool !  [Aside. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  Lord !  Your  friend,  Mr  Jen- 
kins, is  very  close. 

Jen,  Why,  sir  Gregory,  Mr  Hartop  is  much  in 
the  secrets  above;  and  it  becomes  a  man  so 
trusted  to  be  wary,  you  know. 

Sir  Gre.  May  (le  so,  may  be  so.  Wonderful ! 
Ay,  ay ;  a  great  man,  no  doubt 

Jen.  But  I'll  give  him  a  better  insight  into 
your  character,  and  that  will  induce  him  to  throw 
off  his  reserve. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so :  do,  do ;  ay,  ay. 

Jen.  Prithee,  Jack,  don't  be  so  crusty :  indulge 
the  knight's  humour  a  little !  Besides,  if  I  guess 
right,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
your  design  to  contract  a  pretty  strict  intimacy 
there. 

Har.  Well,  do  as  you  will. 

Jen.  Sir  Gregory,  Mr  Hartop*s  ignorance  of 
your  character  made  him  a  little  shy  in  his  re- 
plies ;  but  you  will  now  find  him  more  commu- 
nicative ;  and,  in  your  ear — he  is  a  treasure ;  he 
is  in  all  the  mysteries  of  government ;  at  the  tM>t^ 
torn  of  every  thing. 
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Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  a  treasnre  !  ay,  may  be 
so. 

Jen.  And,  that  you  may  have  him  to  yourself, 
ril  CO  in  search  of  your  son. 

^r  Gre.  Do  5^-\  do  so:  Tim  is  without;  just 
come  from  his  ancle  Tregcgle^  at  Menegi- 
zv,  in  Cornwall.  Tim  is  an  honest  lad — do  so, 
do  so— [£-r«7  Jenk.] — Well,  MrHartop,  and  so 
Me  have  a  peace,  lack-a-day;  long-look ed-for 
come  at  last.  Rut  pray,  Mr  Hartop,  how  many 
newspapers  may  you  have  printed  in  a-weck  ? 

Hur,  About  an  hundred  and  fifty,  sir  Gre- 
c-gory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  and  all  full, 
I  reckon  :  full  as  an  egg ;  nothing  but  news  ! 
Well,  well,  I  shall  go  to  London  one  of  these 
days.  A  hundred  and  fifty.'  Wonderful!  And 
pray,  now,  which  do  you  reckon  the  best  ? 

Har.  Oh,  sir  Gregory,  they  are  various  in  their 
excellencies,  as  their  uses.  If  you  are  inclined  to 
blacken,  by  ft  couple  of  lines,  the  reputation  of  a 
neighbour,  you  may  do  it  for  two  shillings  in  one 
paper :  if  you  are  displaced  or  dii^appointed  of  a 
place,  a  triplet  against  the  ministry  will  he  al- 
ways well  received  at  the  head  of  another ;  and 
then,  as  a  paper  of  morning  amusement,  you  have 
the  Fool. 

Sir  Gre.  The  Fool  ?  gcod  lacV  !  and  pray  who 
and  what  may  that  same  fool  be  ? 

Hur.  Why,  sir  Gregory,  the  author  has  artfully 
assumed  that  habit,  like  the  royal  jesters  of  old, 
to  level  his  satire  with  more  security  to  himself, 
and  severity  to  others. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so,  may  be  so  !  The  Fool  ! 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  Well  enough ;  a  queer  dog,  and  no 
fool,  I  warrant  you.  Killigrew;  ah,  I  have  heard 
my  grandfather  talk  mtich  of  that  same  Killi- 
grew, and  no  fool.  But  what's  all  this  to  news. 
Air  Hartop  ?  Who  gives  us  the  best  account  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  tho.sc  great  folks?  Come  now,  you  could  give 
us  a  little  news,  if  you  would  ;  come  now — snug ! 
— nobody  by.  Good  now,  do\  come,  ever  so 
little. 

Har.  Why,  as  you  so  largely  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  government,  it  is  but  fair  you 
should  know  what  they  are  about.  We  are  at 
present  in  a  treaty  with  the  pope. 

Sir  Gre.  With  the  pope  1  Wonderful !  Good 
now,  good  now  !  How,  how  ! 

Hur.  We  are  to  yield  him  up  a  large  track  of 
the  Terra-incognita,  together  with  both  the 
Needles,  Sciily- rocks,  and  the  Dzard-point,  on 
condition  that  the  pretender  has  the  government 
of  Laputa,  and  the  bishop  of  Greenland  suc- 
ceeds to  8t  Peter's  chair;  he  being,  you  know,  a 
pr(»tcstant,  wfien  possessed  of  the  pontificals, 
issues  out  a  bull,  commanding  all  catholics  to  be 
of  liis  religion  :  they,  deeming  the  pope  infallible, 
foil'j'v  his  directions;  and  then,  sir  Gregory,  we 
arc  ail  of  one  mind. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  lack,  good  lack  !  Rare  news, 


rare  news,  rare  news !  Ten  millions  of  thaaks, 
Mr  Hartop.  But  might  not  I  just  hint  this  to 
Mr  Soakum,our  vicar  ^  'twould  rejoice  his  heart 

Har.  0  fie,  by  no  means  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Only  a  line — a  little  hint— do  now  ? 

Har.  Well,  sir,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  refuse 
yod  any  thing. 

Sir  Gre.  Ten  thousand  thanks.  Good  now ! 
the  pope — Wonderful  !  I'll  minute  it  down- 
Both  the  Needles  ? 

Hnr.  Av,  both. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now;  Fll  minute  it — the  Li- 
zard-point— both  the  Needles — Scilly-rocks — hi- 
shop  of  Greenland — St  Peter's  chair — Why  ihf  n, 
when  this  is  finished,  we  mav  ci?ance  to  attack 
the  great  Turk,  and  have  holy  wars  again,  Mr 
Hartop. 

Har.  That's  part  of  the  sclieme. 

Sir  Gre.  Ah,  good  now !  You  sec  I  have  a 
head !  Politics  have  been  my  study  many  a 
day.  Ah,  if  I  had  been  in  London  to  improve  by 
the  newspapers  !  They  tell  me  Dr  Drybones  is 
to  succeed  to  the  bishoprick  of  Wisper .? 

Har.  No;  Doctor 

Sir  Gre,  Indeed  !  1  was  told  by  ray  landlord 
at  lioss,  that  it  was  between  him  and  the  dean 
of 

Har.  To  my  knowledge. 

Sir  Gre.  Nay,  you  know  best,  to  be  sure.    If 

it  should Hush  !  here's  Mr  Jenkins  and  son 

Tim — mum! — Mr  Jenkins  djies  not  know  any 
thing  about  the  treaty  with  the  pope  ? 

Har.  Not  a  word. 

Sir  Gre.  Mum ! 

Enter  Tim  and  Mr  Jenkins. 

Jen.  Mr  Timothy  is  almost  grown  out  of  know- 
ledge, sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  ay,  ay ;  III 
weeds  grow  a-pace.  Son  Tim,  Mr  Hartop;  a  great 
man,  child  !  Mr  Hartop,  son  Tim. 

Har.  Sir,  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  know  every 
branch  that  springs  from  so  valuable  a  trunk  as 
sir  Gregory  Gazette.       ^ 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so.     Wonderful'!  ay,  ay. 

Har.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  Hereford- 
shire— Have  you  been  long  from  Cornwall  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  sir;  a  matter  of  four  weeks  or  a 
month,  inoie  or  less. 

Sir  G;e.  Well  said,  Tim!  Ay,  ay,  ask  Tim 
any  quebiions,  he  can  answer  for  himself.  Tim, 
tell  Mr  Hartop  all  the  news  about  the  elections, 
and  the  tinners,  and  the  tides,  and  the  roads,  and 
the  pilchards.  I  want  a  few  words  with  Mr  Jei»- 
kins. 

Har.  You  have  been  so  long  absent  from  vour 
native  country,  that  you  have  almost  forgot  it 

Tim.  Yes  sure.  1  ha'  been  at  uncle  Tregegle's 
a  matter  of  twelve  or  a  dozen  year,  more  or  less. 

Har.  Then  I  reckon  you  were  quite  impatient 
to  see  your  papa  and  mamma } 

Im.  No  sure,  not  1.    Fatlier  sent  for  me  to 
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uncle. — Sure  Menegizy  is  a  choice  place !  and  I 
co\i\d  a  staid  there  all  my  bom  days,  more  or 
less. 

Har,  Pray,  sir,  what  were  yoar  amusements  ? 

Tim.  Nan  !  what  d'ye  say  ? 

Har.  How  did  you  divert  yourself? 

Tim.  Oh,  we  ha' pastimes  enow  there; — we 
faa^  buU-haiting,  and  cock-fighting,  and  fishing, 
and  hunting,  and  hurling,  and  wrestling. 

Har.  The  t%vo  last  are  sports,  for  which  that 
country  is  very  remarkable; — in  those,  I  presume, 
you  are  veiy  expert  ? 

Tim.  Nan!  What? 

Har.  I  say  you  are  a  good  wrestler. 

Tim.  Oil,  yes  siu-e,  I  can  wrestle  well  enow  : — 
but  we  don't  wrestle  after  your  fashion ;  we  ha*  no 
tripping,  fath  and  sole !  we  go  all  upon  close  hugs, 
or  the  flying  mare.  Will  you  try  a  fall,  u(iaster  ? 
— I  won't  hurt  you,  fath  and  sole. 

Har.  We  had  as  good  not  venture  though. 
But  have  you  left  in  Cornwall  nothing  that  you 
regret  the  loss  of  more  than  hurling  and  wrest- 
ling? 

Ttm.  Nan!  What? 

Har.  No  favourite  she  ! 

Tim.  Arra,  I  coupled  Favourite  and  Jowler  to- 
gether, and  sure  they  tugged  it  all  the  way  up. 
Part  with  Favourite!  no,  I  thank  you  for  nothing. 
You  must  know  I  nursed  Favounte  myself :  un- 
cle's huntsman  was  going  to  Mill-pond  to  drown 
all  Music's  puppies ;  so  I  saved  she.  But  fath, 
I'll  tell  you  a  comical  story ;  at  Lanston,  they 
botl)  broke  loose,  and  eat  a  whole  loin-a'-veaf, 
and  a  leg  of  beef:  Crist !  How  landlord  swear- 
ed  I  fath  the  poor,  fellow  was  almost  amazed ;  it 
mude  me  die  wi'  laughing.  But  how  came  you 
to  know  about  our  Favourite  ? 

Har.  A  circunistance  so  material  to  his  son, 
could  not  escape  the  knowledge  of  sir  Gregory 
Gazette's  friends.  But  here  you  mistook  me  a  lit- 
tle, 'S<)uire  Tim  ;  I  meant  whether  your  affections 
were  not  settled  upon  some  pretty  girl. — Has 
not  some  Cornish  lass  caught  your  heart? 

Tim.  Hush!  cod,  the  old  man  will  hear;  jog  a 
tiny  bit  this  way — won't  a'  tell  father? 

Har.  Upon  my  honour ! 

Tim.  Why  then,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  story 
more  or  less.     Do  you  know  Mally  Pengrouse  ? 

Har.  I  am  not  so  happy. 

Tim.  She's  uncle's  milk-maid  ; — she's  as  hand- 
some, L^rd  !  her  face  all  red  and  white,  like  the 
inside  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  so  I  made  love 
to  oiir  Mally :  and  just,  fath,  as  I  had  got  her 
good-will  to  run  away  to  Exeter  and  be  married, 
uncle  found  it  out,  and  sent  word  to  father,  and 
father  sent  for  me  home — but  I  don't  love  her  a 
bit  the  worse  for  tliat.  But  i'cod,  if  you  tell  fa- 
ther, he'll  knock  my  brains  out ;  for  he  says,  I'll 
disparage  the  fr.tnily,  and  mother's  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare  about  it — so  father  and  mother  ha' 
brought  me  to  be  married  to  some  young  body  in 
those  parts. 


Har.  What,  is  my  lady  here  ? 

21m  No,  sure;  dame  Winnifred,  as  father 
calls  her,  could  not  come  along. 

Har.  I  am  sorry  for  that ;  1  have  the  honour 
to  be  a  distant  relation  of  her  ladyship's. 

Tim.  Like  enough,  faih  ! — she's  a-kin  to  half 
the  world,  I  think.  But  don't  you  say  a  word  to 
father  about  Mally  Pentn^iuse.     Hush  ! 

Jen.  Mr  Hartop,  sir  Gregory  will  be  amongst 
us  some  time — he  is  going  with  his  son  to  sir  Pe- 
nurious Trifle's there  is  a  kind  of  a  treaty  of 

marriage  -on  foot  between  Miss  Sukey  Trifle  and 
Mr  rimothy. 

Har.  The  devil !  [Apart.]  I  shall  be  glad  of 
every  circumstance  that  can  make  me  better  ac-r 
quainted  with  sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  may  be  so, 
may  be  so ! 

Tim.  Father,  sure  the  gentleman  says  as  how 
mother  aqd  he  are  a-kin  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  Lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  ! 
how,  how  ?  I  am  proud  to— but  how,  Mr  Hartop, 
how? 

Har.  Why,  sir,  a  cousin-german  of  my  aunt's 
first  husband  intermarried  with  a  distant  relation 
of  a  collateral  branch  by  the  mother's  side,  the 
Apprices  of  Lantrindon ;  and  we  have  ever  since 
quartered  in  a  'scutcheon  of  pretence  the  three 
goat's  tails  rampant,  divided  by  a  cheveron,  field- 
argent  ;  with  a  leek  pendant  in  the  dexter  point, 
to  distinguish  the  second  house. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  wonderful  !  nearly, 
nearly  related  !  Good  now,  good  now,  if  dame 
Winnifred  was  here,  she'd  make  thorn  all  out 
with  a  wet  finger — but  they  are  above  me.  Pri- 
thee, Tim,  good  now,  see  after  the  horses — and, 
d'ye  hear  ?  try  if  you  can  get  any  newspapers, 

Tim.  Yes,  father — But,  cousin  what-d'ye-call- 
um,  not  a  word  about  Mully  Pengrouse  ! 

Har.  Mum !  *  [Erit  Tin. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  that  boy  will  make  some 
mistake  about  the  horses  now  !  I'll  go  myself. 
Good  now,  no  farther,  cousin ;  if  you  please,  no 
ceremony — A  hundred  and  fifty  newspapers  a 
week  !  the  Fool!  ha,  ha,  ha !  wonderful !  an  odd 
dog  !  [Exit  Sra  Gregory. 

Jen.  So,  Jack,  here's  a  tVesh  spoke  in  your 
wheel. 

Hur.  This  is  a  cursed  cross  incident ! 

Jen.  Well,  but  something  must  be  done  to 
frustrate  the  scheme  of  your  new  cousin*s.  Can 
you  think  of  nothing  ? 

Har.  I  have  been  hammering :  pray,  are  the 
two  knights  intimate  ?  are  they  well  acquainted 
with  each  other's  person  ? 

Jen.  Faitli,  I  can't  tell;  but  we  may  soon 
know. 

Har.  Could  yon  recommend  me  a  good  spi« 
nted  girl,  who  has  humour  and  compliance  to 
follow    a    few    directions,    and    understanding 
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enough  to  barter  a  little  inclination  for  30001.  a- 
year  and  a  fool  ? 

Jen,  l\\  part  I  guess  your  design ;  the  man's 
daughter  of  the  house  is  a  good  lively  lass,  has  a 
fortune  to  make,  and  no  reputation  to  lose :  111 

call  her — Jenny  ! — but  the  enemy's  at  hand 

I'll  withdraw  and  prepare  Jenny.  When  the 
worshipful  family  fire  retired,  111  introduce  the 
wench. 

[Exit  Jenkins. 

Enter  Sm  Gbegort  and  Tim. 

Sir  Gre,  Pray,  now,  pousin,  are  you  in  friend- 
ship with  sir  Penurious  Trifle  ? 

ilar.  1  have  the  honour,  sir,  of  that  gentle- 
man's acquaintance. 

Sir  Gre.  May  be  so,  may  be  so !  but,  lack-a- 
day,  cousin,  is  he  such  a  miser  as  folks  say  ? 
Good  now,  they  tell  me  we  shall  hardly  have  ne- 
cessaries for  ourselves  and  horses  at  Gripe-hall ; 
but  as  you  are  a  relation,  you  should,  good  now, 
know  the  afiairs  of  the  family.  Here's  sir  Peon- 
nous's  letter ;  here,  cousin. 

Har,  *  Your  overture  I  receive  with  pleasure, 
and  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  in  Shropshire' — 
I  fancy,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  sir  Penu- 
rious's  disposition,  and  by  what  I  can  collect  from 
the  contents  of  that  letter,  he  would  be  much 
better  pleased  to  meet  you  here  than  at  his  own 
house. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  may  be  so ! — a  strange 
man !  wonderful !  But,  good  now,  cousin,  what 
must  we  do  ? 

Har.  I  this  morning  paid  sir  Penurious  a  visit, 
and  if  you'll  honour  me  with  your  commands, 

rii 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !    to-day ! gpod  now, 

that's  lucky!  cousin,  you  are 'very  kind.  Good 
now.  111  send  a  letter,  Tim,  by  cousin  Hartop. 

Har.  A  letter  from  so  old  an  acquaintance, 
and  upon  so  happy  an  occasion,  will  secure  me  a 
favourable  reception. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  lack,  ^ood  lack,  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, indeed,  cousin  Hartop  !  we  were  at 
Hereford  'size  together — let's  see,  wonderful, 
how  long  ago! — 'twi^  while  I  was  courting 
Dame  Winny,  the  year  before  I  married — 
Good  now,  how  long?  let's  sec — that  year  the 
hackney  stable  was  built,  and  Peter  Ugly,  the 
blind  pad,  fell  into  a  saw-pit. 

2V/».  Mother  says,  father  and  she  was  married 
the  first  of  April  m  the  year  ten ;  and  I  knows 
'tis  thereabout,  for  I  am  two  and  thirty;  and 
brother  Jeremy,  and  Roger,  and  Gregory,  and 
sister  Nelly,  were  bom  before  I. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  how  time 
wears  away !  wonderful !  thirty-eight  years  a^o, 
Tiro  !  I  could  not  have  thought  it.  But  come  m, 
let's  set  about  the  letter.  But,  pray,  cousin, 
what  diversions,  good  now,  are  going  forward  in 
London  ? 


Har.  Oh,  sir,  we  are  in  no  distress  for  amuse- 
ment; we  have  plays,  balls,  puppet-shews,  mas- 
auerades,  bull-baitings,  boxings,  burlettas,  routs, 
rums,  and  a  thousand  others.  But  i  am  in  haste 
for  your  epistle,  sir  Gregory. 
Sir  Gre.  Cousin,  your  servant 

[Eseunt  Sir  Gregory  and  Timotrt. 
Har.  I  am  your  most  obedient — ^Thus  fwr  our 
scheme  succeeds :  and  if  Jenkins's  girl  can  as- 
sume the  aukward  pertness  of  the  daughter,  with 
as  much  success  as  I  can  imitate  tl^  spirited 
folly  of  sir  Penurious  the  father,  I  doo't  despair 
of  a  happy  catastrophe. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jenny.  Sir,  Mr  Jenkins 

Har,  Oh,  child,  your  instrucdons  shall  be  ad- 
ministered within. 

Jenny.  Mr  Jenkins  has  opened  your  design, 
and  I  am  ready  and  able  to  execute  my  part. 

Har*  My  dear,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of 
either  your  inclination  or  ability — But,  pox  take 
this  old  fellow  !  what  in  the  devil's  name  can 
bring  him  back  ?  Scour,  Jenny. 

Enter  Si^  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Cousin,  I  beg  pardon ;  but  I  have  a 
favour  to  beg — Good  now,  could  not  you  make 
interest  at  some  cofiee-house  in  London,  to  buy, 
for  a  small  matter,  the  old  books  of  newspapers, 
and  send  them  into  the  country  to  me  r  They 
would  pass  away  the  time  rarely  in  a  rainy  day — 

Har.  I'll  send  you  a  cart-load. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  Ten  tboo* 
sand  thanks ! — You  are  a  cousin  indeed.  But, 
pray,  cousin,  let  us,  good  now,  see  some  of  the 
works  of  that  same  fool  ? 

Har.  I'll  send  you  them  all ;  but  a 

Sir  Gre.  What,  all  ?— Lack-a-day,  tha^s  kind, 
consin  !  The  Terra-incognita — both  the  Needles 
— a  great  deal  of  that !  But  what  bishop  is  to  be 
pope? 

Har.  Zounds,  sir,  I  am  in  haste  for  your  letter 
— When  I  return,  ask  as  many  questions 

Sir  Gre,  Good  no^,  good  now  !  that's  true — 

I'll  in,  and  Rhout  it But,  cousin,  the  pope 

is  nn  to  have  Gibraltar? 

H<:r.  No,  no;  damn  it,  no  !  As  none  but  the 
Fool  could  say  it,  so  none  but  idiots  would  be- 
lieve liim — Pray,  sir  Gregory——— 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  cousm ;  Lack-«-day !  yoa 
are  so — but  pray 

Har.  Damn  your  praying  !  If  you  don*t  finish 
your  letter  immediately,  you  may  carry  it  your- 
self. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  cousin  !  Lack-a-day,  yoa 
are  in  such  a — good  now,  I  go,  I  go  ! 

Har.  But  if  the  truth  should  he  discovered,  I 
shall  be  inevitably  disappointed. 

Sir  Gre.  But,  cousin,  are  Scilly  rocks 
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Har,  I  wish  they  were  in  your  guts  with  all 
my  heart !   I  must  quit  the  field,  I  find. 

[Exit  Hartop. 


Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  good  now,  good  now  ! 
a  passionate  man  !  Lack-a-day,  I  am  glad  the 
pope  is  not  to  have  Gibraltar  though.         [Exit. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— Sir  Gregory,  and  Tim  reading 
n€v>9  to  Mmy  ditcovered. 

Tim.  Constantinople,  N.  S.  Nor.  15,  the 
Grand  Seignior 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day !  good  now,  Tim,  the  po- 
litics, child :  and  read  the  stars,  and  the  dashes, 
and  the  blanks,  a^  I  taught  you,  Tim. 

Tim.  Ye%  father—We  can  assure  our  readers, 
that  the  D — dash  is  to  go  to  F  blank :  and  that 
a  certain  noble  L — is  to  resign  his  p — e  in  the 

t ^y  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  two  three 

stars. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful  !  good  now,  good  now ! 
great  news,  Tim !  Ah,  I  knew  the  two  three  stars 
would  come  in  play  one  time  or  other.  This 
London  Evening  knows  more  than  any  of  them. 
Well,  child,  well. 

Tm.  From  the  D.  J. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  that's  the  Dublin  Journal.  Go 
on,  Tim. 

Tim.  Last  Saturday,  a  gang  of  highwaymen 
broke  into  an  empty  hou'tte  on  Ormond  quay,  and 
stripped  it  of  all  the  furniture. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  wonderful !  To  what  a 
height  these  rogues  are  grown ! 

Tim.  The  way  to  Mr  Keith's  chapel,  is  turn  off 
your 

Sir  Gre.  Psha  !  skip  that,  Tim  ;  I  know 
that  road  as  well  as  the  doctor:  'tis  in  every 
time. 

Tim.  J.  Ward,  at  the  Cat  and  Gridiron,  Petti- 
coat lane,  makes  tabby  all  over  for  people  in- 
clined to  be  crooked  ;  and  if  he  was  to  have  the 
universal  world  for  making  a  pair  of  stays,  he 
could  not  put  better  stuff  in  them 

Sir  Gre.  Goo<l  now  ;  where's  that,  Tim  ? 

Tim.  At  the  Cat  and  Gridiron,  father. 

Sir  Gre.  I'll  minute  that  :  All  my  lady 
Isard's  children,  good  now,  are  inclined  to  be 
crooked. 

Enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  Mr  Jenkins  begs  to  speak  with 
y6u. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now ;  desire  him  to  walk  in. 

JBn^^  Jenkins. 

Jenk.  I  thought  it  might  not  be  improper  to 

r^pare  you  for  a  visit  from  sir  Penurious  Trifle, 
saw  him  and  his  daughter  alight  at  the  apothe- 
cary's above. 

&r  Gre.  What,  they  are  confe  ?  Wonderful ! 
Veiy  kind,  very  kind,  very  kind;  indeed,  Mi 


Come,  Tim,  settle  my  cravat ;  good  now,  let's 
be  a  little  decent — itemember  your  best  bow 
to  your  mistress,  Tim. 

Tim.  Yes,  father !  but  must  not  I  kiss  Miss 
Suck? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  ay,  ay.  Pray,  is  cousin 
Hartop  come  along  ? 

Jenk.  I  have  not  seen  him ;  but  I  fancy  I  had 
better  introduce  my  neighbours. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  would  you  be  so  kind  ? 

SExit  Jenkins.]  Stand  behind  me,  Tim — Pull 
town  your  ruffles,  child. 

T^fR.  But,  father,  won*t  Miss  Suck  think  me 
bold,  if  I  kiss  her  chops  the  first  time  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day !  no,  Tim,  no.  Faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.  Ha,  Tim,  had  you 
but  seen  me  attack  dame  Winny !  But  times 
aren't  as  they  were.  Good  now,  we  were  an- 
other kind  of  folks  in  those  days ;  stout  hearty 
smacks,  that  would  ha'  made  your  mouth  water 
again ;  and  the  mark  stood  upon  the  pouting  lip, 
like  the  print  upon  a  pound  of  butter.  But  the 
master-misses  of  the  present  ago  go,  lack-a-day, 
as  gingerly  about  it,  as  if  they  were  afraid  to  fill 
their  mouths  with  the  paint  upon  their  mistresses' 
cheeks.    Ah,  the  days  I  have  seen  ! 

Tim.  Nay,  father,  I  warrant,  if  that's  all,  I 
kiss  her  hearty  enow,  fath  and  sole  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Hush,  Tim,  hush  I  Stand  behind  me, 
child. 

Enter  Hartop  at  Sir  Penurious  Trifle,  and 
Jenny  a$  Miss  Sukey,  and  Jenkins. 

Sir  Gre.  Sir  Penurious,  I  am  overjoyed  ! 

Good  now ! 

Har,  Sir  Gregory,  I  kiss  your  harid.  My 
daughter  Suck. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful ! — Miss,  I  am  proud  to 
— Son  Tim — Sir  Penurious — Best  bow,  child — 
Miss  Suck-r- 

Tim.  An't  that  right,  father  ?  [Kiuet  her. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  look  so  well.  You  keep  your  own,  sir 
Penurious. 

Uar,  Ay,  ay,  stout  enough,  sir  Gregory;  stout 
enough,  brother  knight ;  hearty  as  an  oak.  Hey, 
Dick  ?  Gad,  now  I  talk  of  an  oak,  V\\  tell  you  a 
story  of  an  oak.  It  will  make  you  die  with 
laughing.  Hey,  you  Dick,  you  have  heard  it ; 
shall  I  tell  it  sir  Gregory  ? 

Jen.  Though  I  have  heard  it  so  often,  yet 
there  is  something  so  engaging  in  your  manner 
of  telling  a  story,  that  it  always  appears  new. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  good  now,  good  now ; 
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I  love  a  comical  story.    Pray,  sir  Penurious,  let's 
have  it. — Mind,  Tim ;  mind,  child. 

Tim  Yes,  father  ;    fath  and  sole,  I  love  a 
choice  story  to  my  heart's  blood  ! 

Har.  You,  knight,  I  was  at  Bath  last  summer 
a  water  that  people  drink   when  they  are 
ill.    You  have  heard  of  the  bath,  Dick?' Hey, 
you  ? 

Tim.  Yesj  fath,  I  know  Bath ;  1  was  there  in 
my  way  up. 

Sir  Gre,  Hush,  Tim  ;  good  now,  hush  ! 

Har,  There's  a  coffee-house,  you a  place 

where  people  dnnk  coffee  and  tea,  and  read  tlic 
news. 

Sir  Gre.  Pray,  sir  Penurious,  how  many  pa- 
pers may  they  take  in  ? 

Har.  Psha  !  damn  the  news  !  min<l  the  story. 

Sir  Gre.  Goodniow,  good  now  !  a  hasty  man, 
Tim ! 

Han  Pox  take  you  both  !  I  have  lost  the  sto- 
ry— Where  did  I  leave  off?  Hey — you  Dick. 

Tim.  About  coffee  and  tea. 

har.  Right,  right !  True,  trxie  !  So,  ccod,  you 
knight,  I  used  to  breakfast  at  this  coffee-house 
every  morning ;  it  cost  me  eight-pence,  though, 
and  I  had  always  a  breakfast  at  home — no  mat- 
ter for  that,  though  !  there  I  breakfasted,  you, 
Dick,  ecod,  at  the  same  table  with  lord  Tom 

Truewit You  have   heard   of  Truewit,   you 

knight  ?  a  droll  dog  !  You,  Dick,  he  told  us  the 
story,  and  made  us  die  with  laughing.  You  have 
heard  of  Charles  II.  you  knight ;  he  was  son  of 
Charles  I.  king  here,  in  England,  that  was  be- 
headed by  Oliver  Cromwell  :  So,  what  does 
Charles  I.  you  knight,  do  ?  But  he  fights  Noll  at 
Worcester,  a  town  you  have  heard  of,  not  far 
off:  but  all  would  not  do,  you  :  ecod,  Nolj  made 
him  scamper,  made  him  run,  take  to  his  heels, 
you  knight.  Truewit  told  us  the  story,  made  us 
die  with  laughing.  I  always  breakfasted  at  the 
coffee-house ;  it  cost  me  cightpence,  though  I 
had  a  breakfast  at  home — So  what  does  Charles 
do,  but  hid  himself  in  an  oak,  an  oak-tree,  you, 
in  a  wood,  called  Boscobel,  from  two  Italian 
words,  Bosco  Bello,  a  fine  wood,  you ;  and  off  he 
marches :  but  old  Noll  would  not  let  him  come 
home ;  no,  says  he,  you  don't  come  here.  Lord 
Tom  told  us  the  story ;  made  us  die  with  laugh- 
ing ;  it  cost  me  eightpence,  though  I  had  a  break- 
fast at  home.  So,  you  knight,  when  Noll  died. 
Monk  there,  you,  afterwards  Albemarle,  in  the 
north,  brought  him  back.  So,  you,  the  cavaliers, 
you  have  heard  of  them  ?  they  were  friends  to 
the  Stuarts.  What  did  ihey  do,  ecod,  yon  Dick ! 
But  they  put  up  Charles  in  a  sign,  the  royal  oak ; 
you  have  seen  such  signs  at  country  ale-houbes : 
so,  ecod,  you,  whut  docs  a  puritan  do? — the  pu- 
ritans were  friends  to  Noll — but  he  puts  up  the 
sign  of  an  owl  in  the  ivy-bush,  and  underneath 
he  writes,  *  This  is  iwt  the  royal  oak.'  You  have 
seen  writings  under  signs,  you  knight  ?  Upon  this, 
says  the  royaliiHs,  ecod,  tliis  must  not  be :    so. 


you,  what  do  they  do;  but,  ecod,  thify  prosecuted 
the  poor  puritau ;  but  they  made  him  change  his 
sign,  though.  And  you,  Dick,  hjw  d'ye  thiol 
they  changed  it?  Ecod,  be  puts  up  the  royal  oak, 
and  underneath  he  writes,  *  This  is  not  the  owl 
in  the  ivy-bush.'  It  made  tis  all  die  with  laugh- 
ing. Lord  Tom  told  the  story.  I  always 
breakfasted  at  the  coffee-house,  though  it  coi^t 
me  eightpence,  and  1  had  a  breakfast  at  home; 
hey,  you  kni^t  ?  What,  Dick,  hey  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  Wonderful ! 

Tim.  A  choice  tale,  fath  ! 

Jen.  Oh,  sir  Penurious  is  a  most  entertaining 
companion,  that  must  be  allowed. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  ay,  ay,  a  merry  man ! 
But,  -lack-a-day,  would  not  the  voung  lady  choose 
a  little  refreshment  after  her  ride  ?  ixime  tea.  or 


some- 


Har.  Hey,  you  knight !  No,  no ;  we  intend  to 
dine  with  thee,  man.  Well,  you,  Tim,  what  dost 
think  of  thy  fathei--in-law  tliat  is  to  be,  hey  ?  A 
jolly  cjick,  you,  Tim  ;  hey,  Dick  ?  But,  prithee, 
boy,  wliat  do.>t  do  with  all  this  tawdry  tinsel  on? 
that  hat  and  waistcoat?  trash,  knight,  trash! 
more  in  thy  pocket,  and  less  in  thy  clothes;  hey, 
you  Dick  ?  ccod,  you  knight,  I'll  make  you  laugh: 
I  went  to  London,  you,  Dick,  last  year,  to  call  in 
a  mortgage;  and  what  does  me,  I,  Dick,  but 
take  a  trip  to  a  coftee-house  in  St  Martin's-lane ; 
in  comes  a  French  fellow  forty  times  as  fine  as 
Tim,  with  his  muff  and  parlevous,  and  his  Fran- 
ces; and  his  head,  you  knight,  as  white  with 
powder,  ecod,  you,  as  a  twelfth  cake :  and  who 
the  devil  d'ye  think,  Dick,  this  might  be,  hcv, 
you  knight? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  an  ambassador,  to  be 
sure. 

Har.  Ecod,  you  knight,  nor  better  nor  worse 
than  Mynheer  Vancaper,  a  Dutch  figure-dancer 
at  the  opera  house  in  the  Haymarket. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Har,  Psha !  Pox,  prithee,  Tim,  nobody  dres- 
ses now ;  all  plain  :  look  at  me,  knight;  I  am  in 
the  tip  of  the  mode ;  now  am  I  in  full  dress ; 
hey,  Dick  ? 

Jen.  You,  sir,  don't  want  the  aid  of  dress ;  but 
in  Mr  Gazette,  a  little  regard  to  that  particular 
is  but  a  necessary  compliment  to  his  mistress. 

Har.  Stuff,  Dick,  stuff!  my  daughter,  knight^ 
has  had  othcrguess  breeding.  Hey,  you.  Suck, 
come  forward.  Plain  as  a  pike-staff,  knight ;  all 
as  nature  made  her ;  hey,  Tim  ?  no  flams.  Pri- 
thee, Tim,  off  with  thy  lace,  and  burn  it;  'twill 
help  to  buy  the  licence ;  she'll  not  like  thee  a 
bit  the  better  for  that ;  hey.  Suck  ?  but  you, 
knight;  ecod,  Dick,  a  toast  and  tankard  would 
not  be  amiss  afler  our  walk ;  bey,  you  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  What  you 
will,  sir  Penurious. 

Har.  Ecody  thr4t's  hearty,  you !  but  we  won't 
part  the  young*  couple,  hey  ?  I'll  send  Sock 
some  bread  and  cheese  in;  hey,  knight?  at  her, 
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Tiin«  Come,  Dick ;  come,  you  koight.  Did  I 
ever  tell  you  my  courtship,  hey,  Dick?  'twill 
make  you  laugh. 

Jen,  Not,  as  I  remember. 

&>  Grt,  Lack-a-day,  let's  have  it. 

Har.  You  know  my  wife  was  blind,  you, 
koight ! 

Sir  Ore,  Good  now,  wonderful !  not  I. 

Har.  Blind  as  a  beetle  when  I  married  her, 
kuight;  hey,  Dick?  she  was  drowned  in  our  or- 
chard. Maid  Bess,  knight,  went  to  market,  you, 
Dick ;  and  wife  rambled  into  the  orchard,  and 
souse  dropped  into  the  fish-pond.  We  found  her 
out  next  day;  but  she  was  dead  as  a  herring;  no 
help  for  that,  Dick;  buried  her,  thou^^h,  hey, 
jou  ?  She  was  only  daughter  to  sir  Tristram 
Muckworm,  you ;  rich  enough,  you,  hey  ?  Kcod, 
you,  what  does  she  do,  you,  but  she  falls  in  love 
with  young  Sleek,  her  father's  chaplain,  hrv,  you  ? 
Upon  that,  what  doesne,  I,  but  slips  on  domine*s 
robes,  you,  passed  myself  upon  her  for  him,  and 
we  were  tacked  together,  you,  knight,  hey,  ccod  ? 
tliough  I  believe  she  never  liked  me  :  but  what 
signifies  that,  hey,  Dick  ?  she  was  rich,  you.  But 
come,  let's  leave  the  children  togetlier. 

Sir  Grt,  Sir,  I  wait  011  you. 

Har.  Nay,  pray 

Sir  GrCm  Good  now,  good  now,  'tis  impossi- 
ble. 

Har,  Pox  of  ceremony  !  You,  Dick,  hey  ? 
Ecod,  knight,  I'll  tell  you  a  story.  One  of  our 
ambassadors  m  France,  you,  a  devilish  polite  fel- 
low reckoned,  Dick ;  ecod,  you,  what  does  the 
king  of  France  do,  but,  says  he,  I'll  try  the  man- 
ners of  this  fine  gentleman  :  so,  knight,  going  ii>> 
to  a  coach,  together,  the  king  would  have  my 
lord  ^o  first:  oh,  an'c  please  vour  majesty,  I 
can't  mdeed  ;  you,  hey,  Dick  ?  Upon  which,  what 
does  me,  the  kin|^  but  he  takes  his  arm  thus, 
you,  Dick ;  am  I  king  of  France,  or  you  ?  U  it 
my  coach,  or  yours?  And  so  pushes  him  in  thus, 
bey,  Dick? 

Sir  Ore.  Good  now,  good  now  !  he,  he,  he  ! 

Har.  Ecod,  Dick,  I  believe  I  have  nradc  a 
mistake  here;  I  sliould  have,gone  in  first ;  hey, 
Dick?  Knight,  ecod,  you,  beg  pardon.  Yes; 
your  coach,  not  mine ;  your  house,  not  mine ; 
hey,  knight? 

Sir  Ore.  Wonderful !  A  merry  man,  Mr  Jen- 
kins. 

[Exeunt  the  two  knightt  and  Jen. 

Tim.  Father  and  cousin  are  g(u\e,  fath  and 
sole  ! 

Jenny.  1  fancy  my  lover  is  a  little  puzzled  how 
to  begin. 

Tim.  Uow — fath  and  sole,  I  don't  know  what 
to  say. — How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Suck  ! 

Jenny.  Pretty  well,  thank  you. 

Ttm.  You  have  had  a  choice  walk.  Tis  a  rare 
day«  fath  and  sole  ! 

Jenny.  Yes ;  the  day's  well  enough. 

Tun,  Is  your  bouse  a  good  way  off  here  ? 

Vol.  IIL 


Jenny.  Dree  or  vour  mile. 

Jim.  That's  a  good  long  walk,  fath  ! 

Jenny.  1  make  nothing  of  it,  and  back  again. 

Tim.  Like  enow.  [  Whist/es. 

Jenny.  [Sings. 

Tim.  You  have  a  rare  pipe  of  your  own,  miss. 

Jenny.   I  can  sing  loud  enough,  if  I  have  a 
mind ;  but  father  don't. love  singing. 

!/V»i.  Like  enow.  [Whistles. 

Jenny.  And  I  an't  overfond  of  whistling. 
Tim.   Hey  !  ay,  hke  enow  :  and  1  am  a  bitter 
bad  singer. 

Jenny.  Hey !  ay,  like  enough. 

jfYm.  Pray,  Miss  Suck,  did  ever  any  body  make 
love  to  you  before  ? 

Jenny.  Before  when  ? 

Tim.  Before  now. 

Jenny,  What  if  I  won't  tell  you  ? 

TTm.   Why,  then,  you  must  let  it  alone,  fath 
and  sole. 

Jenny.  Like  enough. 

Tun.  Pray,  Miss  Suck,  did  your  father  tell  you 
any  thing? 

Jenny.  About  what? 

Ttm.  About  I. 

Jenny.  What  should  a  tell  ? 

Tim,  Tell !  Why,  as  how  I  and  father  was 
come  a- wooing. 

Jenny.  Who? 

Tim,  Why,  you.  Could  you  like  me  for  a 
sweetheart.  Miss  Suck  ? 

Jenny.  1  don't  know. 

Tim,  Mayhap,  somebody  may  ha'  got  your 
good-will  already  ? 

Jenny,  And  what  then  ? 

Tim.  Then  ?  Hey,  I  don't  know.  But  if  you 
could  fancy  me 

Jenny.  For  what? 

Tim.  For  your  true  lover — 

Jennyy  Well,  what  then  ? 
'  Tim.  Then  !  Hey !  Why,  fath,  we  may  chance 
to  be  married,  if  the  old  folks  agree  together. 

Jenny.  And  suppose  I  won't  be  married  to 
you  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  Miss  Suck,  I  can't  help  it,  fath  and 
sole.  But  father  and  mother  h\d  me  come  a- 
courting;  and  if  you  won't  ha'  me,  I'll  tell  father 
so. 

Jenny,  You  are  in  a  woundy  hurry,  methinks. 

Tim.  Not  I,  fath  !  You  may  stay  as  long  as — 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  There's  a  woman  without  wants  to  speak 
with  Mr  Timothy  Gazette. 

Tim.  That's  I.  I  am  glad  on't.  Well,  Miss 
Suck,  your  servant  You'll  think  about  it ;  and 
let's  know  yoar  mind  when  I  come  back.  Cod, 
I  don't  care  whether  she  likes  me  or  no.    I  dou-'t 

like  her  half  so  well  as  Mally  Pengrouse 

Well,  your  iervant,  Miss  Suck. 

[E/it  TiH, 
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Jenny.  Was  there  ever  such  an  unlicked  cub ! 
I  (ion't  think  his  fortune  a  sufficient  reward  for 
sac  rificing  my  person  to  such  a  booby  ;  but  as  he 
has  money  enough,  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  please 
myself:  I  fear  I  was  a  little  tf>o  backward  with 
my  gentleman ;  but,  however,  a  favourable  an- 
swer to  his  last  question  will  soon  settle  matters. 

£n/err  Jenkins. 

Jew.  Now,  Jenny,  what  news,  child  ?  Are 
things  fixed  ?  are  you  ready  for  the  nuptial 
knot? 

Jennif.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  :  I  thought  to 
have  quickened  my  swain's  advances  by  a  little 
affected  coyness,  but  the  trap  would  not  take  :  I 
expect  him  hack  in  a  minute,  and  then  leave  it 
to  my  management. 

Jen.  Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Jenny.  The  drawer  called  him  to«ome  wo- 
man. 

Jen.  Woman !  he  neither  knows,  nor  is  known, 
by  any  body  here.  What  can  this  mean?  No 
counter-plot  ?  But,  pox,  that's  impossible  !  You 
have  not  blabbed,  Jenny  ? 

Jenny.  My  intei'est  would  prevent  me. 

Jen.  Upon  that  security  any  woman  may,  I 
tltink,  be  trusted.     I  must  after  him,  though. 

tRriY  Jen. 
,  ins  would 

not  have  left  me  so  hastily.    Heigh  ho ! 

Un/er  IIartop  a«  Sir  Penurious,  and  Sir 
Gregory  Gazette. 


Uar.  And  ro,  you  knight,  says  he ^you 

know,  knight,  what  low  dogs  the  ministers  were, 
then  :  how  does  your  pot — a  pot,  you,  that  they 
put  over  the  fire  to  boil  broth  and  meat  in — you 
lia\  e  seen  a  pot,  you  knight  ?  how  does  your  pot 
boil  these  troublesome  times  ?  hey  you  !  Ecod, 
my  lord,  says  he,  I  don't  know,  I  seldom  go  into 
nty  kitchen.  A  kitchen,  you  knight,  is  a  place 
\%here  they  dress  victuals,  roast  and  boil,  and  so 
forth  :  Ecod,  says  he,  I  seldom  go  into  the  kitch- 
en— But  I  suppose,  the  scum  is  uppermost  still ! 
Hey,  you  knight !  what,  ecod,  hey?  But  where's 
your  son,  sir  Gregory  ? 

&>  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now Where  is 

*rim,  Miss  Sukey  ?  lack-a-day  !  what  is  become 
of  Tim  ? 

Jenny.  Gone  out  a  tiny  bit ;  he'll  be  here  pre- 
sently. 

^vr  Gre,  Wonderful !  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Well,  and  how.  Miss  Sukey has  Tim  ?  has 

he,  well  ?  and  what,  you  have — wonderful ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter, 

Ser,  Sir,  I  was  commanded  to  deliver  this  in- 
to your  own  hands,  by  Mr  Jenkins. 

Har.  Hey,  you  !  what,  a  letter?  ecod  so! 

answer,  you  ?  hey  ? 

Scr.  None,  sir. 


Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  sir  Penurious  is  busy ! 
Well,  miss,  and  did  Tim  do  the  thing?  did  be 
please  you  ?  Come  now,  tell  us  the  whole  story : 
wonderful !  rare  news  for  dame  Winny !  ha, 
Tim's  father's  own  son  !  But  come,  whisper — 

Har.  *  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  that  your 
scheme  is  blasted ;  this  instant  I  encountered 
Mrs  Penelope  Trifle,  with  her  niece ;  they  will 
soon  be  with  you.'    So,  then,  all  is  over ;  but  let 

us  see  what  expedition  will  do Well,  you 

knight,  hey  ?  what,  have  they  settled .? — Is  the 
girl  willing? 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now !  right  as  luy 
leg!  ah,  Tim,  little  did  I  think — But,  lack-a- 
day,  I  wonder  where  the  boy  is !  let  us  seek 
him. 

Har.  Agreed,  you  knight ;  hey,  come. 

Enter  Jenkins. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day,  here's  Mr  Jenkins. 

Good  now,  have  you  seen  Tim  ? 

Jen.  Your  curir)sity  shall  be  immediately  sa- 
tisfied ;  but  I  must  first  have  a  word  with  sir 
Penurious. 

Har.   Well  you! what,  hey.? — any  ncws^ 

Dick  ? 

Jen.  Better  than  you  could  hope ;  your  rival 
is  disposed  of, 

Hur.  Disposed  of !  how? 

Jen.  Married  by  this  time,  you  rogue ! — The 
woman  that  wanted  him  was  no  other  than  Mal- 
ly  Pengrou.se,  who  trudged  it  up  all  the  way  af- 
ter him,  as  Tim  says :  I  have  recommended  them 
to  my  chaplain,  and  before  this  the  business  is 
done. 

Hur.  Bravissimo,  you  rogue  !  but  how  shall  I 
get  off  with  the  knight? 

Jen.  Nay,  that  must  be  your  contrivance. 

Har.  1  have  it — Suppose  I  was  to  own  the 
whole  design  to  sir  Gregory,  as  our  plan  has  not 
succeeded  with  his  son;  and,  as  he  seems  to 
have  a  tolerable  regard  for  me,  it  is  possible 
he  may  assist  my  scheme  on  sir  Penurious. 

Jen.  Tis  worth  trying,  however.  But  be 
comes. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  good  now,  Mr  Jenkins,  have 
you  seen  1  im  ?  1  can't  think  where  the  boy — 

Har.  Tis  now  time,  sir  Gregory,  to  set  you 
clear  u  ih  respect  to  some  particulars.  I  am  no 
longer  sir  Penurious  Trifle,  but  your  friend  and 
relation,  Jack  Hartop. 

•Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !    good   now,  good  now, 

cousin  Hnrtop  !  as  I  am  a  living  man — hev 

Well,  but,  good  now  !  how,  Mr  Jenkins,  hey? 

Jen.  The  story,  sir  Gregory,  is  rather  too  Ion? 
to  tell  you  now :  but  in  two  words — my  friend 
Hartop  has  very  long  had  a  passion  for  Miss 
Trifle,  and  was  apprehensive  your  son's  appbca- 
tion  would  destroy  his  views — which  in  order  to 
defeat,  he  assumed  the  character  of  sir  Penuri- 
ous ;  but  he  is  so  captivated  with  your  integriij 
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and  friendship,  that  he  rather  chooses  to  forego 
his  own  interest,  than  interrupt  the  happiness  of 
your  son. 

Sir  Gre,  Wonderful !  good  now,  good  now, 
that  is  kind !  who  could  have  thought  it,  cousin 
Hartop?  lack-a-day!  Well,  but  where's  Tim? 
hej,  good  now  !  and  who  are  you  ? 

Jen.  This,  sir,  is  Jenny,  the  handmaid  of  the 
bouse. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  a  pesdieut  hussy  ! — 
Ah,  Hartop,  you  are  a  wag  !  a  pize  of  your  pots, 
and  yoOr  royal  oaks  !  lack-a-day,  who  could  ha* 
thought — '■  'ah,  Jenny,  youVe  a — But  where's 
Tim? 

Enter  Sir  Gregory's  servant 

Ser.  Wounds,  master !  never  stir  alive  if  mas- 
tar  Tim  has  na  gone  and  married  MuUy  Pen- 
grouse  ! 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  how,  sirrah,  how  !  good 
now,  eood  now,  cousin  Hartop — Mai ly  Pen- 
grouse  !  Who  the  dickens  is  she  ? 

Ser,  Master  Timothy's  sweetheart  in  Corn- 
wall. 

Sir  Gre.  And  how  came  she  here  ?  lack-a- 
day,  cousin ! 

Ser,  She  tramped  it  up  after  master.  Master 
Timothy  is  without,  and  says  as  how  they  be 
married.  I  wanted  him  to  come  in,  but  he's 
afraid  you'll  knock'n  down. 

Sir  Gre.  Knock'n  down  f  Good  now,  let  me 
come  at  him  !  I'll — ah,  roeue  !  Lack-a-day,  cou- 
sin, show  me  where  he  is !  I'll 

Har.  Moderate  your  fury,  good  sir  Gregory; 
consider,  it  is  an  evil  without  a  remedy. 

Sir  Gre.  But  what  will  Dame  Winny  say? 
Good  now,  such  a  disparagement  to — and,  then, 
what  will  sir  Penurious  say  ?  lack-a-day,  I  am  al- 
most distracted  !  And  you,  you  lubberly  dog  ! 
why  did  not  you — I'll — ah,  cousin  Hartop,  cou- 
sin Hartop  J  good  now,  good  now  ! 

Har.  Dear  sir,  be  calm ;  this  is  no  such  sur- 
prising matter :  we  have  such  instances  in  the 
newspapers  every  day. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now  !  no  cousin,  no. 

Har.  Indeed,  sir  Gregory,  it  was  but  last 
week  that  lord  I^oftjf's  son  married  his  mother's 
maid ;  and  lady  Betty  Forward  run  away,  not  a 
month  ago,  with  her  uncle's  butler. 

Sir  Gre.  Wonderful !  what,  in  the  news  ? — 
Good  now,  that's  some  comfort,  however;  but 
what  will  sir  Penurious 

Har.  As  to  that,  leave  him  to  me ;  I  have  a 
project  to  prevent  his  laughing  at  you,  I'll  war- 
rant. 

Sir  Gre.  But  how  ? how,  cousin  Hartop, 

how? 

Har.  Sir  Gregory,  do  you  think  me  your 
friend  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day !  ay,  cOusin,  ay. 
Har.  And  would  you,  in  return,  serve  me  in  a 
circumstance  that  csin't  injure  yourself? 


Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  to  be  sure,  cousin. 

Har.  Will  you,  then,  permit  me  to  assume 
the  figure  of  your  son,  and  so  pay  my  addresses 
to  Miss  Trifle?  I  was  pretty  happy  in  the  imita- 
tion of  her  father;  and  if  I  could  impose  upon 
your  sagacity,  I  shall  find  less  difficulty  with 
your  brother  knight. 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  Tim  !  ah,  you  could  not 
touch  Tim. 

Har.  1  warrant  you.  But,  see,  the  young  gen- 
tleman. 

Enter  Tim. 

Sir  Gre.  Ah,  Tim,  Tim  !  little  did  I Good 

now,  good  now  ! 

Tim.  I  could  not  help  it  now,  fath  and  sole : 
but  if  you'll  forgive  me  this  time,  I'll  never  do  so 
no  more. 

Sir  Gre.  Well,  well,  if  thee  can'st  forgive  thy- 
self, I  can  forgive  thee;  but  thank  my  cousui 
Hartop. 

Har.  Oh,  sir !  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  re- 
warded.   I  wish  you  joy ;  joy  to  you,  child ! 

Tifrt,  Thanks,  cousin  Hartop. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait.  Sir,  Mrs  Penelope  Trifle,  with  her  niece, 
being  come  to  town,  and  hearing  your  worship 
was  m  the  house,  would  be  glad  to  pay  you  their 
compliments. 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day  !  wonderful !  here  we 
are  all  topsy-turvey  again  !  What  can  be  done 
now,  cousm  Hartop  ? 

Har.  Dick  I  show  the  ladies  in  here ;  but  de- 
lay them  a  little.  The  luckiest  incident  in  the 
world,  sir  Gregory  !  If  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
lend  Jenkins  your  dress,  and  Master  Timothy 
will  lend  me  his,  I'll  make  up,  matters  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Sir  Gre.  Ay,  ay,  cousin. 

Tlfwi.  Fath  and  sole,  you  shall  have  mine 
direc 

Har.  No,  no !  Step  into  the  next  room  a  mi- 
nute, sir  Gregory. 

Sir  Gre.  Aye,  aye,  where  you  will. 

Ttm,  Faith,  here  will  be  choice  sport. 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Mrs  Penelope  and  Suck,  with 
Waiter, 

Wait.  The  gentleman  will  wwt  on  you  present- 
ly.   Would  you  choose  any  refreshment  ? 

Suck.  A  dfraught  of  ale,  friend,  for  I  am  main 
dry. 

Mrs  Pen.  Fie,  fie,  niece  !  is  that  liquor  for  a 
young  lady?  Don't  disparage  your  family  and 
breeding.  The  person  is  to  be  born  that  ever 
saw  me  toucli  any  thing  stronger  than  water  till 
I  was  three-and  twenty. 

Suck.  Troth,  aunt,  that  is  so  long  ago,  that  I 
think  there's  few  people  alive  who  can  remem- 
ber what  you  did,  then. 
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Mn  Pen.  How,  gillflirt?  none  of  your  fleert ! 
I  am  glad  here's  a  husband  coming  that  will  take 
you  down  :  Your  tantrums  !  You  are  grown  too 
headstrong  and  robust  for  me. 

Suck.  Gad,  I  believe  you  would  be  glad  to  be 
taken  down  the  same  way  ! 

Mrs  Pen.  Oli !  you  are  a  pert But, 

see,  your  lover  approaches.  Now,  Siikey,  be 
careful,  child :  None  of  your *- 

Enter  Jenkins,  as  Sir  Gregory,  and  Hartop 

Of  Tim. 

Jen.  Lack-e-<]ay,  lady !  •  I  rejoice  to  see  you. 
Wonderful !  and  your  niece  !  Tim,  the  ladies. 

Har.  Your  servant,  mistress !  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Miss  Suck.  [Saiutes  her."]  Fath  and  sole, 
mistress,  Suck*s  a  fine  young  woman,  more  or 
less ! 

Suck.  Yes,  I  am  well  enough,  I  believe. 

Jen.  But,  lady,  where's  my  brother  Trifle.? 
where  is  sir  Penurious  ? 

Suck.  Father's  at  home,  in  expectation  of  you ; 
and  auut  and  1  be  come  to  town  to  make  prepa- 
rations. 

Jen.  Ay,  wonderful !  Pray,  lady,  shall  I,  good 
now  !  crave  a  word  in  private  ?  Tim,  will  you 
and  your  sweetheart  draw  back  a  little  ? 

Har.  Yes,  father.  Come,  miss,  will  you  jog  a 
tiny  bit  this  way? 

Suck.  With  all  my  hearts 

Jen.  There  is,  lady,  a  wonderful  affiiir  has 
happened,  good  now !  Son  Tim  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  young  woman  at  his  uncle%  and  'tis  part- 
ly to  prevent  bad  consequences,  that  I  am,  tack- 
a  day  !  so  hasty  to  match  him  :  and  one  of  my 
men,  good  now  !  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  the 
wench  since  we  have  been  in  town ;  she  has  fol- 
lowed us  here,  suf^  as  a  gun,  liady  !  if  Tim  sees 
the  girl,  he'll  never  marry  your  mece. 

Mrs  Pen.  It  is,  indeed,  sir  Gregory  Gazette,  a 
most  critical  conjuncture,  and  requires  the  most 
mature  deliberation. 

Jen.  Deliberation  !  lack-a-day,  lady,  whilst  we 
deliberate  the  boy  will  be  lost. 

Mrs  Pen.  Why,  sir  Gregory  Gazette,  what 
ppcrations  can  we  determine  upon  ? 

Jen.  Lack-a-day  !  I  know  but  one. 

Mrs  Pen.  Administer  your  proposition,  sir 
Gregory  Gazette :  you  will  have  my  concur- 
rence, sir,  in  any  thing  that  does  not  derogate 
from  the  regulations  of  conduct ;  for  it  woula  be 
most  preposterous  in  one  of  my  character,  to  de- 
viate from  the  strictest  attention. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  lady  !—— no  such  matter  is 
wanted.  But»  good  now  1  could  not  we  tack  the 
young  couple  together  directly  ?  your  brother 
and  1  have  already  agreed. 

Mrs  Pen.  Are  the  previous  preliminaries  set- 
tled, sir  Greeiory  Gazette  ? 

Jen.  Good  now  !  as  firm  as  a  rock,  lady. 

Mrs  Pen.  Why,  then,  to  preserve  your  son, 
and  accomplish  the  union  between  our  itimilies, 


I  have  no  objections  to  the  acceleration  of  their 
nuptials,  provided  the  child  is  iDcHned,  and  a 
minister  may  be  procured. 

Jen.  Wonderful !  you  arc  Tcry  good,  good 
now  !  there  has  been  one  match  already  in  the 
house  to-day :    we  may  have  the  same  parson. 

Here,  Tim ! and  young  gentlewoman  !  Well, 

miss !  wonderfVil,  and  how  ?  has  Tiro  ?  hey,  boy ! 
Is  not  a  miss  a  fine  young  lady? 

Har,  Faith  and  sole,  father,  miss  is  a  charming 
voung  woman ;  all  red  and  white,  like  Mally — 
Hum! 

Jen.  Hush,  Tim !  Weir,  and  miss,  how  does 
my  boy  ?  he's  an  honest  hearty  lad }  Has  he, 
good  now  !  had  the  art  ?  How  d'ye  like  him, 
young  gentlewoman  ? 

Suck.  Like'n  !  well  enough,  I  think. 

Jen.  Why,  then,  miss,  with  your  leave,  your 
aunt  and  I,  here,  have  agreed,  if  you  are  willing, 
to  have  the  wedding  over  directly. 

Suck.  Gad!  with  all  my  heart.  Ask  the 
young  man. 

Har,  Faith  and  sole,  just  as  you  please ;  to- 
day, to-morrow,  or  when  you  will,  more  or  less. 

Jen.  Good  now,  good  now !  then,  get  you  in 
there ;  there  you  will  find  one  to  do  your  bu»- 
uess  :  wonderful !  matters  will  soon  be  managed 
within.  Well,  lRd)r,  this  was,  good  now,  so  kind ! 
Lack-a-day  !  I  verily  believe  if  dame  Winny  was 
dead,  that  I  should  be  ^lad  to  lead  up  sudi  ano- 
ther dance  with  you,  lady. 

Mrs  Pen.  You  are,  sir,  something  too  precipi- 
tate :  Nor  would  there,  did  circumstances  con« 
cur,  as  you  insinuate,  be  so  absolute  a  certitude, 
that  I,  who  have  rejected  so  many  matches, 
should  instantaneously  succumb. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  lady,  good  now  !  I    ■. 

Mrs  Pen.  No,  sir ;  T  would  have  you  instruct- 
ed, that  had  not  Penelope  Trifle  made  irrefra- 
gable resolutions,  she  need  not  so  long  have  pre- 
served her  family  surname. 

Jen.  Wonderful !  whyj  I  was  only 

Mrs,  Pen.  N»r  has  tne  tide  of  lady  Gazette 
such  resplendent  charms,  or  such  bewitching  al- 
lurements, as  to  throw  me  at  once  into  the  arms 
of  sir  Gregory. 

Jen.  Good  now  ?  who  says — 

MrsPen.  Could  wealth,*  beauty,  or  titles  su- 
perior to,  perhapt 

Enter  Sir  Gregory,  Roger,  oik/ Tim. 

Tim.  Yes,  indeed,  father ;  Mr  Hartop  knew 
on't  as  well  as  I,  and  Mr  Jenkins  got  us  a  par- 
son 

Sir  Gre.  Good  now,  good  now  !  a  rare  couple 
of  friends !  But  I'll  be  even  with  tiiem !  YU 
marr  their  market!  Master  Jenkins,  you  have 
fobbed  me  finely. 

Jen.  Lack-a-day,  what's  the  matter  now  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Come,  come ;  none  of  your  lack-a- 
days  !  none  of  your  gambols,  nor  your  tricks  to 
me :  Good  now,  good  now  !  give  me  my  clothes ! 
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here,  take  your  tawdry  trappings !  I  have  found 
jfou  out  at  last :  I'll  be  no  longer  your  property. 

Jen,  Wonderful !  wliat's  aU  this,  lady  ?  Good 
now,  good  now !  what's  here !  a  stage  play  ? 

Sir  Ore,  Play  me  no  plays;  but  give  me  my 
wig;  and  your  precious  friend,  my  loving  cousin, 
pize  on  the  kindred,  let'n— — 

Jen»  Good  now,  good  now !  what  are  these 
folks  ?  as  sure  as  a  gun,  they're  mad. 

Sir  Gre,  Mad  !  no,  no ;  we  are  neither  mad 
nor  fools :  no  thanks  to  you,  though. 

Mrs  Pen,  What  is  ail  this;  can  you  unravel 
this  perplexity,  untwine  this  mystery,  sir  Grego- 
ry Gazette  ? 

Sir  Gre,  He  sir  Gregory  Gazette  ?  Lack-a- 
day,  lady  !  you  are  tricked,  imposed  upon,  bam- 
boozled :  Good  now,  good  now !  'tis  I  am  sir 
Gregory  Gazette. 

Mn  Pen,  How  ? 

Tim.  Faith  and  sole,  'tis  true,  mbtress ;  and  I 
am  his  son  Tim,  and  will  swear  it. 

Mrs  Pen,  Why,  isn't  Mr  Timothy  Gazette 
with  my  niece  Susannah  Trifle  ? 

Tim.  Who,  me  !  Lord,  no,  'tis  none  of  I;  it  is 
cousin  Hartop  in  my  cloaths. 

JWrt  Pen,  What's  this  ?  andjpray,  who 

Jen,  Why,  as  I  see  the  afinir  is  concluded, 
you  may,  madam,  call  me  Jenkins.  Come,  Har- 
top, you  may  now  throw  off  your  diagnise ;  the 
knight  had  like  to  have  embarrassed  us. 

Mrs  Pen,  How,  Mr  Jenkins !  and  would  you, 
tir,  participate  of  a  plot  to-— — 


Har,  Madam,  in  the  issue,  your  family  will,  I 
hope,  have  no  great  reason  to  repent.  I  always 
had  the  greatest  veneration  for  Miss  Penelope 
Trifle's  understanding ;  if  the  highest  esteem  tor 
her  virtues  can  entitle  me  to  the  honour  of  being 
regarded  as  her  relation — 

Mrs  Pen,  Sir,  I  shall  determine  on  nothing, 
'till  I  am  apprised  of  my  brother's  resolution. 

Har,  For  that  we  must  wait.  Sir  Gregory,  I 
must  intreat  you  and  your  son's  pardon  for  some 
little  liberties  I  have  taken  with  you  both.  Mr 
Jenkins,  I  have  the  highest  obligation  to  your 
friendship ;  and,  miss,  when  we  become  a  little 
better  acquainted,  I  flatter  myself  the  change 
will  not  prove  unpleasing. 

Suck,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

Har,  Sir  Gregory,  we  shall  have  your  compa- 
ny at  dinner  ? 

Sir  Gre.  Lack-a-day !  no,  no  ;  that  boy  has 
spoiled  my  stomach.  Come,  Tim,  fetch  thy  rib, 
and  let  us  be  jogging  towards  Wales ;  but  how 
thou  wilt  get  off  with  thy  mother 

Tim.  Never  fear,  father 

Since  you've  been  pleased  our  nuptial  knot 

to  bless, 
We  shall  be  happy  all  our  lives      ■      more  or 

less. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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MEN. 

WiNGATE,  apa$$ionat(i  old  man,  particularly  fond 
of'  money  and  figure*^  and  involuntarily  un- 
ea»y  about  hit  $on, 

Dick,  his  son^  bound  to  an  apothecary,  and  fond 
of  going  on  the  stage. 

Gargle,  an  apothecary. 

Simon,  fervant^o  Gargle. 


Catchpole,  a  bailiff, 

Scotchman. 

Irishman, 


WOMEN. 
Charlotte,  daughter  to  Gargle. 

Spouting'cluby  Watclmteny  SfC. 

Scene — London. 


ACT.    I. 


SCENE— I. 


Enter  Wingate  and  Simon. 

Win,  Nay,  nay,  but  I  tell  you  I  am  convinced 
— I  know  it  is  so;  and  so,  friend,  don't  you  think 
to  trifle  with  me ; — I  know  you're  in  the  plot,  you 
icouiidrel ;  and  if*  you  don't  discover  all,  I'll — 

Sim.  Dear  heart,  sir,  you  won't  give  a  body 
time. — 

Win,  Zookers !  a  whole  month  missing,  and 
no  account  of  him,  far  or  near ;  wounds!  'tis  un- 
accountable  Look  ye,  friend,  don't  you  pre- 
tend  

Sim,  Lord,  sir !  you're  so  main  passionate,  you 
won't  let  a  body  speak. 

Win.  Speak  out  then,  and  don't  stand  mutter- 
ing :  what  a  lubberly  fellow  you  are  !  ha,  ha  ! — 
Why  don't  you  speak  out,  you  blockhead  ? 

Sim,  Lord,  sir,  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman  is  a 
fine  young  gentleman,  and  a  sweet  young  gentle- 


man—but, lack-a-day,  sir !  how  should  I  know- 
any  thing  of  him  ? 

Win.  Sirrah,  I  say  he  could  not  be  'prentice  to 
your  master  so  long,  and  you  live  so  long  in  one 
nouse  with  him,  without  knowing  his  haunts,  and 
all  his  ways  ;  and  then,  varlet,  what  brings  you 
here  to  my  house  so  often  ? 

Sim,  My  master  Gargle  and  I,  sir,  are  so  un^ 
easy  about  un,  that  I  have  been  running  all  over 
the  town  since  morning,  to  enquire  for  un ;  and 
so  in  my  way,  I  thought  I  nnght  as  well  call 
here — 

Tf^n.  A  villain,  to  give  his  father  all  this  troi- 
ble !  and  so,  you  have  not  heard  any  thing  of  him, 
friend  ? 

Sim.  Not  a  word,  sir,  as  I  hope  for  marcy ! 
though,  as  sure  as  you  are  there,  I  believe  I  can 
guess  what's  come  on  un.  As  sure  as'  any  thing, 
master,  the  gypsies  have  gotten  held  on  un,  and 
we  shall  have  un  comQ  home,  as  thin  as  a  rake, 
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like  the  young  girl  in  the  city,  with  lining  upon 
nothing  but  crusts  and  water  for  six-and-twenty 
days. 

Win.  The  gypsies  have  got  hold  of  him,  ye 

blockhead  !   Get  out  of  the  room Here,  you 

Simon ! 

Sim.  Sir? 

Win,  Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  hurry  ? — 
Let  me  see ;  what  must  be  done  ? — A  ridiculous 
numskull,  with  his  damned  Cassaoders  and  Clop- 

gatras  and  trumpery;  with  his  romances,  and 
is  Odyssey  Popes,  and  a  parcel  of  rascals  not 
worth  a  groat — wearing  stone  buckles,  and  cock- 
ing his  hat — I  never  wear  stone  buckles,  never 
cock  my  hat.  But,  zookers  !  1*11  not  put  myself 
in  a  passion.  Simon,  do  you  step  back  to  your 
master,  my  friend  6argle,  and  tell  him  I  want  to 
speak  with  him — though  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  send  for  him  for — a  sly,  slow,  hesitating 
blockhead  !  he*ll  only  plague  me  with  his  physi- 
cal cant  and  his  nonsense^ — Why  don*t  you  go, 
you  booby,  when  I  bid  you  ? 

Sim,  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Win,  This  fellow  will  be  the  death  of  me  at 
last ;  I  can*t  sleep  in  my  bed  sometimes  for  him. 
An  absurd,  insignificant  rascal — to  stand  in  his 
own  light !  Death  and  fury,  that  we  can*t  get 
children,  without  having  a  love  for  them  !  I  have 
been  turmoiling  for  the  fellow  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  now  the  scoundrel's  run  away — Suppose 
I  advertise  the  dog,  and  promise  a  reward  to  any 
one  that  can  give  an  account  of  him — well,  but — 
why  should  I  throw  away  my  money  after  him  ? 
why,  as  I  don't  say  what  reward,  I  may  give 
what  I  please  when  they  come — ny,  but  if  the 
villain  should  deceive  me,  and  happen  to  be 
dead ;  why,  then,  he  tricks  me  out  of  two  shil- 
lings; my  money's  flung  into  the  fire.  Zookers ! 
I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion;  let  him  follow 
his  nose ;  'tis  notliing  at  all  to  me ;  what  care  I  ? 
■ '       What  do  you  come  back  for,  friend  ? 

Re-enter  Simon. 

Sim,  As  I  was  going  out,  sir,  the  post  came  to 
the  door,  and  brought  this  letter. 

Win.  Let  me  sec  it The  gypsies  have 

got  hold  of  him !  ha,  ha !  what  a  pretty  fellow 
you  are  !  ha,  ha !  why  don't  you  step  where  I  bid 
you,  sirrah  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Win.  Well,  well I'm  resolved,  and  it  shall 

be  so — ■ — I'll  advertise  him  to-morrow  morning, 
and  promise,  if  he  comes  home,  all  shall  be  for- 
given :  and  when  the  blockhead  comes,  I  may 
do  as  I  please — ha,  ha  !  I  may  do  as  I  please  ! — 
Jjet  me  see :  He  had  on — a  silver-looped  hat :  I 
never  liked  those  vile  silver-loops — A  silver-looped 
hat ;  and — and — Slidikins,  what  signifies  what  he 
had  on  ? — I'll  read  ray  letter,  and  think  no  more 
mbout  him.    Hey  !  what  a  plague  have  we  here  ? 


-a Ifvhat's  all 


[Muttert  to  hinuelf,]  Bristol^ 
this  ? 

^  Esteemed  friend, 

'  Last  was  90th  ultimo,  since  none  of  thine, 
*  which  will  occasion  brevity.  The  reason  of  my 
'  Writing  to  thee  at  present,  is  to  inform  thee,  that 
'  thy  son  came  to  our  place  with  a  company  of 


there *  I  am  sorry  thy  lad  should  follow 

'  such  profane  courses ;  but,  out  of  the  esteem  I 
'  bear  unto  thee,  I  have  taken  thy  boy  out  of  con- 
'  finement,  and  sent  him  off  for  your  city  in  the 
'  waggon,  which  left  this  four  days  ago.  He  is 
'  signed  to  thy  address,  being  the  needful  from 
'  thy  friend  and  servant, 

'  Ebeeneezor  Broadbrim.' 

Wounds !  what  did  he  take  the  fellow  out  for  ? 
a  scoundrel,  rascal !  turned  stage-player  ! — I'll 
never  see  the  villains  face. — Who  comes  there? 

,  Enter  Simon. 

Sim.  I  met  my  master  on  the  way,  sir — our 
cares  are  over :  Here  he  is,  sir. 

Win.  Let  him  come  hi — and  do  you  go  down 
stairs,  you  blockhead.  [Exit  Simon. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Win.  So  friend  Gargle,  here's  a  fine  piece  of 
work — Dick's  turned  vagabond  ! 

Gar,  He  must  be  put  under  a  proper  regimen 
directly,  sir:  He  arrived  at  my  house  within 
these  ten  minutes,  but  in  such  a  trim !  he's  now 
below  stairs ;  I  judged  it  proper  to  leave  him 
there,  till  I  had  prepared  you  for  his  reception. 

Win.  Death  and  fire  !  what  could  put  it  into 
the  villain's  head  to  turn  buffoon  ? 

Gar.  Nothing  so  easily  accounted  for :  W*hy, 
when  he  ought  to  be  reading  the  dispensatory, 
there  was  he  constantly  reading  over  plays  and 
farces,  and  Shakespeare. 

Win,  Ay,  that  damned  Shakespeare!  I  hear 
the  fellow  was  nothing  but  a  deer-stealer  in  War- 
wickshire :  Zookers  !  if  they  had  hanged  him  out 
of  the  way,  he  would  not  now  be  the  ruin  of  ho- 
nest men  s  children.  But  what  right  had  he  to 
read  Shakespeare?  I  never  read  Shakespeare! 
Wounds !  I  caught  the  rascal,  myself,  reading 
that  nonsensical  play  of  Hamlet,  where  the  prince 
is  keeping  company  with  strollers  and  vagabonds : 
A  fine  example,  Mr  Gargle ! 

Gar.  His  disorder  is  of  the  malignant  kind, 
and  aw  daughter  has  taken  the  infection  from 
him — hless  my  heart !  she  was  as  innocent  as 
water-gruel,  till  he  spoilt  her.  I  found  her,  the 
other  night,  in  the  very  fact. 
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Win,  Zookers !  you  don't  say  so  ?— caugbt  her 
in  the  fact ! 

Gar^  Ay,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  a  play- 
book  in  bed. 

Win,  O,  is  that  the  fact  you  mean  ?  Is  that 
aU?  though  that's  bad  enough. 

Oar.  But  I  have  done  for  ray  young  madam  : 
I  haKe  confined  her  to  her  room,  and  looked  up 
all  her  books. 

'  M^m.  Look  ye,  friend  Gargle,  Fll  never  ^e 
the  villain's  face  :  Let  him  follow  his  nose,  and 
bite  the  bridle. 

Gar.  Lenitives,  Mr  Wingate,  lenitives  are 
properest  at  present :  His  habit  requires  gentle 
alteratives :  but  leAve  him  to  my  management ; 
abuut  twenty  ounces  of  blood,  with  a  -cephalic 
tincture,  and  he  may  do  very  well. 

Win.  Where  is  the  scoundrel  ? 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  moderate  your  anger,  and  don't 
use  such  harsh  language. 

Win.  Harsh  laaguage!  Why,  do  yon  think, 
man,  I'd  call  him  a  scoundrel^  if  I  had  not  a  re- 
gard for  him?  You  don't  hear  me  call  a  stranger 
a  scoundrel } 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  he  may  still  do  very  well ;  the 
boy  has  very  good  sentiments. 

Win,  Sentiment !  a  fi^  for  sentiment !  let  him 
get  money,  and  never  miss  an  opportunity — I  ne- 
ver missed  an  opportunity;  got  up  at  6/ve  in  the 
morning;  struck  a  light;  made  my  own  fire; 
worked  my  finger's  ends ;  and  this  vagabond  of  a 
fellow  is  going  his  own  way — with  all  my  heart ; 
what  care  I  ?  let  him  follow  his  nose ;  let  him 
follow  his  nose-r— a  ridiculous 

Gar.  Ay,  ridiculous,  indeed,  sir — ^Why,  for  a 
kmg  time  past,  he  could  not  oonverae  in  the  lan- 
fuage  of  common  sense.  Ask  him  but  a  trivial 
<)tie8tiQn,  and  he'd  give  some  ccamp  answer  out 
of  soBie  of  his  plays  that  bad  been  running  in  his 
head,  and  so  there's  no  undentandiug  a  word  he 
says. 

Win.  Zookers !  tlus  comes  of  his  keeping  com- 
panv  with  wits,  and  be  damned  to  them  for  wits, 
im,  ha !  Wits !  a  fine  thing  indeed,  ha,  ha !  H^'w 
&e  most  beggarly,  rascalfy,  contemptible  thing 
on  earth ! 

Oar.  And  then,  sir,  I  have  found  out  that  he 
went  three  times  a-weck  to  a  spootinc;-club. 

Win^  A  spouting-club,  friend  Gargle !  What's 
a  spouting-dub  f 

Gar.  A  meeting  of  'prentices  and  clerks,  and 
giddy  yoang  men,  mtoxicated  with  plays ;  and  so 
they  meet  in  public-houses  to  act  speeches;  there 
they  all  neglect  business,  despise  the  advice  of 
their  friends,  and  think  of  nothing  but  to  become 
actors. 

Win.  You  don't  say  so !— a  spouting-club  ! 
wounds !  I  believe  they  are  all  mao. 

Gar.  Ay,  mad  indeed*  sir :  Madness  is  occa- 
sioned in  a  very  extraordinary  manner ;  the  spi- 
rits flowing  in  particular  channels — 


^ 


Win,  'Sdeath,  you're  us  mad  yourself  as  any  of 
them! 

Gar.  And  continuing  to  run  in  the  same 
ducts — 

Win.  Ducks !  Damn  your  ducks ! — Who*s  be- 
low there  ? 

Gar.  The  texture  of  the  bram  becomes  disor^ 
dered,  and — [Wivoate  walks  ahmit  uneaiilj^f 
and  Gargle  foUoaji.'\ — thus,  by  the  pressure  on 
the  nerves,  the  head  is  disturbed,  and  so  your 
son's  malady  is  contracted. — 

Win.  Who's  without  there  ? — Don't  plague  me 
so,  man. 

Gar,  But  I  shall  alter  the  morbid  state  of  the 
juices,  correct  his  blood,  and  produce  laudable 
chyle. 

Win*  Zookers,  friend  Gargle,  don't  teaie  me 
so ;  don't  plague  me  with  your  physical  nonsense 
•^Who*s  below  there  ?  Tell  that  fellow  to  come 
up. 

Oar,  Dear  sir,  be  a  little  cool — ^Inflamma- 
tories may  be  dangerous.  Do,  pray,  sir,  mode- 
rate your  passions. 

Win,  Prithee,  be  quiet,  man — 111  try  what  I 
can  do— Hefe  he  comes. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  KoWf  mjf  good  fatktr^  whni^s  tke  mat" 
terf 

Win.  So,  friend,  you  have  been  upon  your  tra- 
vels, have  you?  You  have  had  your  frolic  ?  Look 
ye,  young  roan,  I'll  not  put  myself  in  a  passion : 
But,  death  and  fire,  you  scoundrel,  what  right 
have  you  to  plague  me  in  this  manner  ?  Do  yim 
think  I  must  fall  in  love  with  your  face,  because 
I  am  your  father  ? 

DioL.  A  little  mare  than  /cia,  aaul  leu  than 
kind. 

Win.  Ha,  ha!  what* a  pretty  figure  you  cut 
now  !  ha,  ha ! — why  don't  you  speak,  you  block- 
head ?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  for  yourself? 

Dick.  Nothing  to  say  for  yourself! — What  an 
old  prig  it  is ! 

Win.  Mind  me,  friend — I  have  found  you  out; 
I  see  you'll  never  oome  to  Eood.  Turn  stage- 
player  !  Wounds !  ymi'll  not  nave  an  eye  in  your 
Iiead  in  a  month,  ha,  ha  !  you'll  have  them 
knocked  out  of  the  sockets  with  withered  apples; 
remember  I  tell  you  so. 

Dick.  A  critic  too !  [Whistle*.]  Well  done, 
old  Square-toes ! 

Win.  Look  ye,  young  man ;  take  notice  of  what 
I  say :  I  made  my  own  fortune,  and  I  could  do 
the  same  again.  Wounds !  if  I  were  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  Chancery-lane,  with  a  brush  and 
black4>all,  I'd  make  iny  own  fortune  a^in — ypn, 
read  Shakespeare  !— Get  Cocker's  Arithmetic; 
vou  may  buy  it  for  a  shilling  on  any  stall — best 
book  tliat  ever  was  wrote. 

Dick.  Pretty  well,  that;  ingeoipus,  faith!— 
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Egad,  the  old  fellow  has  a  pretty  Dodon  of  let> 
ters! 

Win,  Can  you  tell  how  much  is  five-eighths  of 
three-sixteenths  of  a  pound  ?  Five-eighths  of  three 
sixteenths  of  a  pound.  Ay,  ay,  I  see  youVe  a 
blockhead ;  look  ye,  young  man,  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  thrive  in  this  world,  study  figures,  and 
make  yourself  useful ;  make  yourself  useful. 

Dick.  How  weary ^  stale^flatf  and  unpro/UabUf 
»etm  to  me  all  f  he  uses  of  this  world  f 
Win,  Mind  the  scoundrel  now 
Gar,  Do,  Mr  Wingate,  let  me  speak  to  him — 
softly,  softly ;  Til  touch  him  gently  :  Come,  come, 
young  man,  lay  aside  this  sulky  huniour,  and 
speak  as  becomes  a  son. 

Dick.  O  Jeptha,  judge  of  Israel,  what  a  trea- 
sure hadst  thou  ! 

Win,  What  does  the  fellow  say  ? 

Gar,  He  relents,    sir.    Come,  come,  youn 

man,  he'll  forgive • 

Dick.  They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent 

Gad,  V\\  hum  'em  to  get  rid  of  'em — a  truant 
disposition,  good  my  lord — No,  no,  stay,  that's 
not  right,  I  have  a  better  speech—'//  is  as  you 
say;  when  we  are  sober,  and  reflect  but  ever  so 
little  on  our  follies,  we  are  ashamed  and  sorry  ; 
and  yet,  the  very  nest  minute,  we  rush  again 
into  the  very  same  absurdities. 

Win.  Well  said,  lad,  well  said!  mind  me, 
friend  :  Commanding  our  own  passions,  and  art- 
fully taking  advantage  of  other  peoples,  is  the 
sure  road  to  wealth  :  Death  and  fire !  but  I 
won't  put  myself  in  a  passion :  Tis  my  regard 
for  you  makes  me  speak ;  and  if  I  tell  you  you're 
a  scoundrel,  'tis  for  your  good. 

Dick,'  Without  doubt,  sir.  [Stifling  a  laugh. 
Win,  If  you  want  any  tiling,  jrou  shall  be  pro- 
vided:  have  you  any  money  m  your  pocket^ 
ha,  ha  !*  what  a  ridiculous  numskull  you  are  now ! 
ha,  ha !  Come,  here's  some  money  -for  you— 
[Pulls  out  his  money,  and  looks  at  it.]  I'll  give 
It  to  you  another  time;  and  so  you'll  mind  what 
I  say  to  you,  and  make  yourself  useful  for  the^| 
future. 

Dick.  Else,  where/ore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian 
land? 

Win.  Zookers!  you  blockhead,  you'd  better 
stick  to  your  business,  th'«.n  turn  buffoon,  and  get 
truncheons  broke  upon  your  arm,  and  be  tum- 
bling upon  carpets. 

Dick.  /  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  sir. 
Win,  Very  well,  friend ;  very  well  said — ^you 
may  do  very  well  if  you  please ;  and  so  1*11  say 
no  more  to  you,  but  make  yourself  useful ;  and 
s<>  now,  go  and  clean  yourself,  and  make  ready  to 
go  home  to  your  busuiess;  and  mind  me,  young 
man,  let  me  see  no  more  play-books,  and  let  me 
never  find  that  you  wear  a  laced  waistcoat — ^you 
scoundrel,  what  right  have  you  to  wear  a  laced 
waistcoat  ?  I  never  wore  a  laced  waistcoat ;  ne^ 
ver  wore  one  till  I  was  forty.    But  I'll  not  put 


myself  in  a  passion:    Go  and  change  your  dress, 
friend. 
Dick,  I  shall,  sir 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind ; 
.    Thus  bad  begins,  but  worse  rentains  behind. 

Cocker's  Arithmetic,  sir  ? 

W^ifi.  Ay,  Cocker's  Arithrtietic.  Study  figures, 
and  they'll  carry  you  through  the  world. 

Dick,  Yes,  sir.-  [Stifling  a  laugh.]  Cocker** 
Arithmetic  !  ^  [Exit  Dick. 

Win.  Let  him  mind  me,  friend  Gargle,  and 
ril  make  a  man  of  him. 

Gar,  Ay,  sir,  you  know  the  world.  The  young 
man  will  do  very  well.  I  wisli  he  were  out  of 
his  time ;  he  shall  then  have  ray  daughter. 

Win,  Yes,  hut  I'll  touch  the  cash— he  shan't 
finger  it  during  my  life.  I  must  keep  a  titcht 
hand  over  him.  [Goes  to  the  door.]  Do  ye  hear, 
friend  f  Mind  what  I  say,  and  go  home  to  your 
business  immediately.  iFriend  Gai^le,  I'll  make 
a  man  of  him— 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Who  called  on  Achmet  ?  Did  not  Bar- 
barossa  require  me  here  f 

Win.  What's  the   matter  now? Barossa! 

Wounds !  What's  Barossa?  Does  the  fellow  call 
me  names  ?  What  makes. the  blockhead  stand  in 
such  confusion  ? 

Dick.  That  Barbarossa  should  suspect  my 
truth  / 

Win,  The  fellow's  stark  staring  mad !  Get  out 
of  the  room !  you  villain,  get  out  of  the  rOom  ! 

{Dick  stands  in  a  sullen  mood* 
Gar,  Come,  come,  young  man,  every  thing  is 
easy ;  don't  spoil  all  again.    Go  and  change  your 
dress,  and  come  home  to  your  business— nay, 
nay,  be  ruled  by  me.  [Thrusts  him  off. 

Win.  I'm  very  peremptory,  friend  Gargle ;  if 
he  vexes  me  once  more,  Tfl  have  nothing  to  say 
I  to  him.  Well,  but  now  I  think  of  it,  1  have 
Cocker's  arithmetic  below  stairs  in  the  counting- 
house;  I'll  step  and  get  it  for  him,  and  so  he 
^hall  take  it  home  with  him.  Friend  Gargle, 
your  servant. 

Gar,  Mr  Wingate,  a  good  evening  to  you; 
you'll  send  him  home  to  his  business* 

Win,  He  shall  follow  you  home  directly.  Five- 
eighths  of  tliree-sixteeaths  of  a  pound  !  Multiply 
the  numerator  by  the  denominator ;  five  times 
sixteen  is  ten  times  eight,  ten  times  eight  is 
eighty,  and  a — a — carry  one.  [Exit, 

Enter  Dick  and  Simon. 

Sim.  Lord  love  ye,  master — I'm  so  glad  you're 
come  back — Come,  we  had  as  good  e'en  gai^ 
home  to  my  master  Gargle's 
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Dick,  No,  no,  Simon,  stnjr  a  moment ;  this  is  ' 
but  a  scurvy  coat  I  have  on,  and  I  know  my  fa- 
ther has  always  some  jemmy  thing  locked  up  in 
his  closet.  I  know  his  ways ;  he  takes  them  in 
pawn,  for  he^ll  never  part  with  a  shilling  without 
security. 

Sim.  Hush  !  he'll  hear  us.  Stay,  I  believe  hc*s 
conting  up  stairs. 

Dick.  \Goea  to  the  door,  and  listent.^  No,  no, 
no ;  lie*s  going  down,  growling  and  crumbling — 
ay,  sa^r  ye  so,  scoundrel,  rascal !  let  him  bite 
the  bridle — Six  times  twelve  is  seventy-jtwb. — 
Airs  safe,  man,  never  fear  him ;  do  you  stand 
here,  I  shall  dispatch  this  business  in  a  crack. 

Sim.  Blessings  on  him  !  what  is  he  about  now  ? 
Why,  the  door  is  locked,  master. 

Dick.  Ay,  but  I  can  easily  force  the  lock ; 
you  shall  see  me  do  it  as  well  as  any  sir  John 
Brute  of  them  all ;  tliis  right  leg  here  is  the  best 
locksmith  in  England— so,  so !  [Forces  the  door, 
and  goet  in."] 

Sim.  He's  at  hit  plays  again.  Odds  my  heart, 
he's  a  rare  hand  !  he'll  go  through  with  it,  I'll 
warrant  him  !  Old  Cojer  must  not  smoke  that  I 
have  any  concern.  [  must  be  main  cautious — 
Lord  bless  his  heart !  he*s  to  teach  me  to  act 
Scrub.  He  begun  with  me  long  ago,  and  [  got 
as  far  as  the  Jesuit,  before  a  went  out  of  town : 
— Scrub  /  Comingj  sir.  Lordy  mdam,  I've  a 
tchoie  packet  full  of  newt — iome  nay  one  thing, 
and  some  say  another ;.  butj  for  my  part,  ma*am 
— I  believe  he*8  a  Jesuit* — t^t's  main  pleasant 
— I  believe  h^s  a  Jesuit, 

'    Re-enter  Dick. 

Dick.  I  have  done  the  deed — Didst  thou  not 
hear  a  noise  f 

Sim.  No,  master;  we're  all  snug. 

Dick.  This  coat  will  do  charmingly  !  I  have 
bilked  the  old  fellow  nicely ! — In  a  dark  corner 
of  his  cabinet,  I  found  this  paper ;  what  it  is 
the  light  will  shew. 

*  1  promise  to  pay' — ha  ! — 

*  1  promise  to  pay  to  Mr  Moneytrap,  or  order, 
on  demand* — 'tis  nis  hand,  a  note  of  his;  yet  more 
— the  sum  of  seven  pounds  fourteen  shillings 
and  sevenpence,  value  received  by  me.' — Lon- 
don, this  15th  June,  1755— Tis  wanting  what 
should  fdllow  ;  his  name  should  follow,  but  'tis 
torn  off*— because  the  note  is  paid. 

Sim.  O  Lord !  Dear  sir,  you'll  spoil  all— — 
I  wish  we  were  well  out  of  the  house — —Our 
best  way,  master,  is  to  make  off  directly. 

Dick.  I  will,  I  will ;  but  first  help  me  on  with 
this  coat ;  Simon,  you  shall  be  my  ciresser ;  you'll 
be  fmc  dnd  happy  behind  the  scenes. — 

Sim.  O  Lud  !  it  will  be  main  pleasant;  I  have 
been  behind  the  scenes  in  the  country,  when  I 
lived  with  the  man  that  shewed  wild  beastices. 

IHck.  Hark'e,  Simon ;  when  I  am  playing  some 
deep  tragedy,  and  cleave  the  general  ear  with 


horrid  speech,  you  must  stand  between  the  scenes, 
and  cry  bitterly. 

[Tea/chesktm. 

Sim,  Yes,  sir. 

Dick.  And  when  I'm  playing  comedy,  yoo 
must  be  ready  to  laugh  your  guts  out,  [Teacket 
him.]  for  I  shall  be  very  pleasant — ^TolderoU— 
[Dawr«.] 

Sim.  Never  doubt  me,  sir. 

Dick.  Very  well;    now  run  down  and  opeA 


the  street-door;  I'll  follow  you  in  a  crack. 
Sim.  1  am  gone  to  serve  you,  mastei^ 


Dick.  To  serve  thyself for,  look'e,  Simon, 

when  I  am  a  manager,  claim  thou  of  me  the  care 
of  the  wardrf)be,  with  ail  those  moveables, 
whereof  the    propeny-man    now    stands    pos- 

,  Sim.  O  Lud !  this  is  charming — Hush  !  F  am 
gone.  [Gmng. 

Dick.  Well,  but  hark'e,  Simon,  come  hither; 
what  money  have  you  about  you,  Alaster  Mat- 
thew  f 

Sim.  But  a  tester,  sir. 

Dick.  A  tester  !^ ^That's  something  of  the 

least.  Master  Matthew  ;  let's  see  it. 

Sim.  You  have  had  fifteen  sixpences  dow-^— 

Dick.  Never  mind  that,  I'll  pay  you  all  at  my 
benefit. 

Sim.  I  don't  doubt  that,  roaster but  mum. 

[Exit. 

Dick.  Thus  far  we  run  before  the  wind.  An 
apothecary !  make  an  apothecary  of  mc  ! — what! 
cramp  my  genius  over  a  pestle  and  mortar,  or 
mew  me  up  in  a  shop,  with  an  alligator  stuft, 
and  a  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  ! — to  be 
culling  simples,  and  constantly  adding  to  the 
hills  of  mortality  ! — No,  no !  It  will  be  much  bet- 
ter to  be  pasted  up  in  capitals,  '  The  part  of 
*■  Romeo,  by  a  young  gentleman,  who  never  ap- 

*  peared  on  any  stage  before  !' My  ambidoo 

fires  at  the  thought But  hold — ma3rn't  I 

run  some  chance  of  flailing  in  my  attempt — hiss- 
ed— pelted — laughed  at— not  admitted  into  the 

Green-room ^That  will  never  do— Dam, 

busy  devil,  down  !  down  ! — ^Try  it  again :— loved  by 
the  women,  envied  by  the  men,  applauded  1^ 
the  pity  clapped  by  the  gallery,  admired  by  the 
boxes.  Dear  colonel,  is  not  he  a  chanuing  crea- 
ture }  My  lord,  don't  you  like  him  of  all  things?— 
Makes  love  like  an  angel ! — What  an  eye  he  has ! 

— fine  legs ! — I'll  certainly  go  to  his  benefit • 

Celestial  sounds ! And,  then,  I'll  get  in  with 

all  the  painters,  and  have  myself  put  up  in 
every  print-shop— -in  thej  character  of  Mac- 
beth !  This  is  a  sorry  sight.  [Stands  in  an  atti' 
tude.J  In  the  character  of  liichard.    Give  me 

another  horse  f  bind  up  my  wounds  ! this  will 

do  rarrJy — and,  then,  I  have  a  chance  of  getting 

well  married — O  glorious  thought !— £jf 

heaven  I  will  enjoy  it,  though  but  in  fancy — - 
But,  what's  o'clock  ? it  must  be  almost  nine* 
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I'll  away  at  ooce;  this  is  dub-night.— 'Egad  Fll 
go  to  them  for  a  while — the  spouters  are  ail  met 
— little  thej  think  I'm  in  town — they'll  be  sur- 
prized to  see  me — Off  I  go,  and,  then,  for  my  as- 
signation with  my  master  Gargle's  daughter 

Poor  Charlotte ! — slie's  lock^  up,  but  I  shall 


find  means  to  settle  matters  for  her  escape 

She's  a  pretty  theatrical  genius If  she  flie» 

to  my  arms,  like  a  hawk  to  itn  perch,  it  will  be  so 
rare  an  adventure,  and  so.  dramatic  an  incident ! 
— Limbs^  do  your  office^  and  support  me  well ;  bear 
me  but  to  her^  then  Jail  me  if  you  can  !  [Exit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  I. — Discovers  the  spouting-club,  the 
members  'seated,  and  roaring  out  Bravo  !  while 
one  stands  at  a  distance  repeating 

1st  Mem.  Cursed  be  your  senate,  cursed  your 
constitution  !  The  curse  of  growing  factions  and 
divisions  still  vex  your  councils  ! 

fid  Mem,  Don*t  you  think  his  action  a  little 
eonfined  ? 

Ist  Mem.  Psha  !  you  blockhead  !  don't  you 
know  that  I'm  in  ohains?— — 

2d  Mem.  Blockhead,  say  ye  f — was  not  I  the 
first  that  took  compassion  on  you,  when  you  lay 
like  a  sneaking  fellow  under  the  counter,  and 
swept  your  master's  shop  in  a  morning  ?  when 
jou  read  nothing  but  the  Young  Man's  Pocket 
Companion,  or  tne  True  Clerk's  Vade  Mecum  ? 
did  not  I  put  Chrononhotonthologos  in  your 
hand? 

All.  Bravo,  bravo  ! — 

Pre.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  dis- 
putes. Consider,  gentlemen,  this  is  the  ho- 
nourable society  of  spouters ;  and  so,  to  put  an 
end  to  all  animosities,  read  the  seventh  rule  of 
thb  society. 

A  Member  Reads. 

*  That  btisiness,  or  want  of  money,  shall  not 

*  be  received  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance ; 

*  nor  the  anger  of  parents,  or  other  relations ;  nor 
the  complaints  of  our  masters  be  ever  heard ; 

'  by  which  means,  this  society  will  be  able  to 
'  boast  its  own  mimic '  heroes,   and  be  a  nur- 

*  sery   of  young  actorlings  for   the   sta^e,   in 

*  spite  of  the  mechanic  cenius  of  our  friends.' 


Pre.  That  is  not  the  rule  I  mean;  but  come, 
wpeUl  fill  a  measure  the  table  round  now 

good  digestion  wmt  on  appetite^  and  health  on 
both. 

AIL  Huzza,  huzza,  huzza ! 

Pre.  Come,  gentlemen,  let  us  have  no  quarrels. 

AU.  Httiza,  huzza ! ' 

Scotch.  Come,  now,  I'll  gee  you  a  touch  of 
>Iacbeeth ! 

tst  Mem.  That  will  be  rare !  Come  let's  have 
if. 

Scotch.  What  do'st  leer  at,  mon  ?-*I  have  had 
jnuckle  applause  at  Edinburgh,  when  I  enacted 
in  the  Ileegioeede;  and  I  now  intend  to  do 
Macbettth— I  saw  the  degger .  ycsterncet,  and  1 1 


thought  I    should    ha'    killed    every  one    that 
came  in  my  way  ! 

Irish.  Stand  out  of  the  way,  lads,  and  you'll 

see  me  give  a  touch  of  Othello,  my  dear 

[Takes  the  cork  and  bums  it,  and  blacks  his 
face.]  The  devil  bum  the  cork !  it  would  not  do  ' 
it  fast  enough. 

1st  Mem.  Here,  here;  I'll  lend  you  a  helping 
hwad.^^[Blacks  him.]        [Knocking  at  the  door. 

2d  Mem.  Open  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Dicx. 

Dick.  How  now,  ye  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags  f  what  tit  ye  do  f 

AU.  Ha !  The  genius  come  to  town — Huzza, 
huzza !  The  genius 

Dick.  How  fare  the  honest  partners  of  my 
heart  f  Jack  nopelessj  give  us  your  hand—^ 
(hUldenstem,  yours — Ha/  Rosencrants — Gen- 
tlemen, I  re}oiee  to  see  ye — But  come,  the  news, 
the  news  of  the  town!  Has  any  thing  been 
damned  ?  Any  new  performers  this  winter  f  How 
often  has  Romeo  and  Juliet  been  acted  ?  Come, 
my  bucks,  inform  me ;  I  want  news. 

1st  Mem.  You  shall  know  all  in  good  time : 
but,  prithee,  my  dear  boy,  how  was  it?  You 
played  at  Bristol ;  let's  hear. 

id  Mem.  Ay ;  let's  have  it,  dear  Dick. 

Dick.  Look  ve  there,  now — Let*shave  it,  dear 
boy,  and  dear  Dick, 

1st  Mem.  Nay,  nay ;  but  how  was  you  recei- 
ved? 

Dick,  Romeo  was  my  part — I  touched  their 
souls  for  them ;  every  pale  face  from  the  wells 
was  there,  and  so  on  I  went — but  rot  them,  ne- 
ver mind  them — What  bloody  scene  has  Roscius 
now  to  act  f 

1st  Mem.  Several  things;  but,  Genius,  why 
did  you  come  to  us  so  late  ?  Why  did  not  you 
come  in  the  beginningof  the  night r 

Dick.  Why,  I  intraded  it :  but  who  should  I 
meet  in  my  way  but  my  friend  Catcall,  a  devilish 
good  critic ;  and  so  he  and  I  went  together,  and 
had  our  pipes  to  close  the  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
you  know  ;  and  what  do  you  think  I  learned  of 
him? 

1st  Mem.  I  can't  say. 

Dick.  Can  you  tell,  now,  whether  the  empha^ 
sis  should  be  laid  upon  the  epitaph^  or  the  sub'^ 
stantive  ? 

lit  Mem.  Why,  no-^^-r 
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Dick,  Erer,  while  yoa  lire,  lay  your  emphasis 
upon  the  epitaph. 

Irish,  Arrah,  nay  dear,  hut  what  is  that  same 
epitaph,  uow  ? 

Dick.  Arrahy  nn/  dear  couiin  Mackshane, 
von't  yen  put  a  rememhraiice  upon  me  f 

Irish.  Ow  !  hut  is  it  mocking  you  are  ?  Ltxik 
ye,  my  dear,  if  you'd  be  taking;  me  off— Don't 
you  call  it  taking  off?  By  my  shoul,  I'd  he  ma- 
king >ou  lake  yourself  off What?  If  you're 

for  heing  ohstropolous,  I  would  not  matter  you 
three  skips  of  a  fiea. 

Dick.  Nay,  priihee,  no  offence;  I  hope  we 
shall  he  hrother*players. 

Irish.  Ow  !  then  we'd  he  very  good  friends; 
for,  you  know,  two  of  a  trade  can  never  agree, 
my  dear. 

Scotch.  Locke  is  certainly  reet  in  his  chapter 
aboot  innate  ideas;  for  this  mon  is  born  without 
any  at  all ;  and  the  other  mon,  yonder,  I  doot,  is 
no  greet  heed-piece. 

Dick.  What  do  you  intend  to  appear  in? 

Irish.  Othollo,  my  dear ;  let  me  alone ;  you'll 
see  how  1*11  hodder  them;  though,  by  my  shoul, 
myshelf  does  not  know  but  I'd  be  frightened 
when  every  thing  is  in  a  hubbub,  and  nothing  to 
be  heard,  but  *  throw  him  over !'— *  over  with 
<  him  !' — *  off,  off,  off  the  stage !' — *  music  !'— 

*  won't  ye  ha'  some  orange-chips  ?' — *  won't  ye  ha' 

*  some  nonpareills  ?* — Ow  !  but,  may  be,  the  dear 
crarurs  in  the  boxes  will  be  lucking  at  my  legs—- 
Ow  !  to  be  sure— the  devil  burn  tlie  luck  theyil 
give  them ! 

Dick.  I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  the  fellow's 
face.  [Aside. 

Irish.  Ow  I  never  mind  it ;  let  me  alone,  my 
dear ;  muy  be,  I'd  see  a  little  round  face  from 
Dublin,  in  the  pir^  may  be  I  would;  but  tlien, 
won't  I  be  the  first  gentleman  of  my  name,  tliat 
turned  stage-player?  My  cousin  would  rather 
see  me  stance  like  a  gentleman,  witli  honour  and 
reputation — myshelf  does  be  ashamed  when  I 
tjiiiik  of  it. 

Scotch.  Stay  till  you  hear  me  give  a  specimen 
of  elocution. 

Dick.  What,  with  that  impediment,  sir  ? 

Si'otch.  Impeediroent!  What  impeediment?  I 
do  not  Iccsp,  do  1  ?  I  do  no  sijucent — I  am  well 
leeraed,  nm  I  not  ? 

Irish.  By  my  shoul,  if  yOu  go  to  that,  I  am  as 
well  timbered  my^lf  as  any  of  them;  and  shall 
make  a  figure  in  genteel  and  top  comedy. 

Scotch,  I'll  give  you  a  specimen  of  Mock- 
becth. 

Irish.  Make  haste,  then ;  and  I'll  begin  0- 
thollo. 

J^cotch.  Is  this  a  dagger  that  I  see  before  we, 

Irish.  [Collaring  him.] — Willairif  be  sure  you 
prove  tny  iovc  a  u hvrcj  ^c. 

[Atiolher  member  cumexforzcard  with  his  face 
l^udcied,  and  a  pipe  in  his  hand.] 


—J  am  thy  father's  sptrity  Hamlet ^ 

Dick.  Po  !  Prithee,  you're  not  fat  enough  for 
a  ghost 

Mem.  I  intend  to  make  my  first  appearance  ia 
it.  for  all  that ;  only  I'm  puzzled  about  one  thing 
— I  want  to  know,  when  I  come  on  first,  whether 
I  should  make  a  bow  to  the  audience  ? 

Another  Mem.  Now,  gentlemen,  for  the  true 
way  of  dying— [Spreads  a  blanket.'] — now  for  a 
little  phrenzy — [Repeats  a  dying  speech,  and  rolls 
himself  up  in  the  blanket.] 

[Watch  behind  the  scenes ;  past  Jive  o*dock, 
cloudy  nromtW.] 

Dick.  Hey  !  past  mre  o'clock— 'Sdeath,  I  shall 
miss  my  appointment  with  Charlotte;    I  hate 

staid  too  Long,  and  shall  lose  my  pro§efyte 

come,  let  us  adjourn. 

AU.  Ay ;  let  us  sally  forth. 

Irish.  With  all  my  heart ;  though  I  shookl 
have  boddered  them  finely,  if  they  had  staid. 

Scotch,  I  should  ha^e  sheened  in  Mockbeeth ; 
but  never  meend  it-;  I'll  go  now  to  my  friend  the 
bookseller,  and  translate  Cornelius  Tadtus,  or 
Grotius  de  Jure  Belli — and  so,  ^gentlemen,  your 
servant. 

Scotch.  Huzza,  huzza ! 

Dick.  We'll  scower  the  watch;  confusion  to 
morality  !  I  vish  the  comtabU  were  married ; 
huzza,  huzza  J 

Irish.  By  my  shoul,  myshelf  did  not  care  if  I 
had  a  wife,  with  a  good  fortune,  to  be  hindering 
me  from  going  on ;  but  no  matter ;  I  may  meet 
with  a  willing  cratur  somewhere. 

[Exit  Irish,  tinging, 

il//.  Huzza,  huzza !  '    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL-^Street. 

Enter  a  watchman. 

Watch.  Past  five  o'clock,  doudy  morning.— 
Mercy  on  us  !— all  mad,  I  believe,  io  this  boose 
— they're  at  this  trade  three  nights  in  the  week, 
I  think — Past  five  o'clock,  a  doudy  mbming. 

AIL  Huzza  [-^[Without.] 

Watch.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder^  are 
they  all  at  ? 

Hurra,  hurra ! — [Without J] 

Enter  the  spouters. 

Dick.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  drfend 
us/ 

1st  Mem.  By  Heavens  PU  tear  you  joint  by 
joint y  and  strew  thi^  hungry  chureh^yard  with 
your  limbs  / 

Dick.  Atfauntf  and  quit  my  sight  I  thy  bones 
tire  marrow less'^hercU  no  speculation  in  those 
eyesy  that  thou  dost  glare  withal. 

Watch.  Prithee,  don't  disturb  the  peace. 

A  Mem.  Be  sure  you  write  him  down  an  ats. 

Dick.  Be  alive  again  ;  and  dare  me  to  the  dt" 
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sort  wUh  thy  pole^ake  any  shape  but  that,  and 
my  firm  nerve*  ihali  never  trembU, 
Watch,  Soho,  soho ! 

Enter  watchmen  from  all  pert Sy  tome  drunk, 
some  coughing,  SfC, 

3J  Watch,  What's  the  matter  there  ? 

tst  Watch,  Here  are  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace — 1  charge  ihem  all 

Dick.  Unmannered  slave  !  advance  your  hal- 
bert  higher  than  my  breast^  or^  by  St  Paul,  FU 
strike  thee  down^  a/id  ^urn  thee^  beggar,  for  this 
insolence 

[They  fight,  Dick  is  knocked  dawn.  Exeunt 
liatclunen,  fighting  the  rest. 

Dick.  1  have  it;  it  will  do;  'Epul,  Fll  make 
my  escape  dow-^A,  I  am  fortune* sfoo^ 

Re-enter  watchmen,  SfC, 

Watch.  Come,  brine  them  along. 
1st  Mem.  Good  ruffians,  hold  a  while. 
2d  Mem.  i  am  unfortunate,  but-  not  ashamed 
of  being  so. 

Watch,  Come,  com^ ;  bring  th^m  along. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.-^Another  street. 

Enter  Dick,  with  a  lanthom  and  a  ladder,  * 

Dick.  All's  quiet  here;  the  coast*s»  clear ;  now 
for  my  adventure  with  Charlotte;  this  ladder 
will  do  rarely  for  the  business,  though  it  would 
be  better,  if  it  were  a  ladder  of  ropes — but  hold : 
have  not  1  seen  something  like  this  on  tlie  stage  ? 
Yes  I  have,  in  some  of  the  entertainments— Ay ; 
I  remember  an  apothecary,  and  hereabout  he 
dwells — this  is  my  master  Gargle's ;  being  dark, 
the  beggar's  shop  is  shut— R^Aat,  ho  !  apotheca- 
ry ! — mit  soft — What  light  breaks  through  yon- 
der window  ?  It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the 
sun.    Arise,  fair  sun,  ^c. 

Char.  Who*s  there  f  My  Romeo  f 

Dick.  Uie  same,  my  love  ;  if  it  tiot  thee  dis- 
please. 

Char.  Hush !  Not  so  loud ;  you'll  waken  my 
fattier. 

Dick.  Alas/  there^s  more  peril  in  thy  eye — 

Char.  Nay  ;  but,  prithee,  now,  I  tell  you  you'll 
spoil  all ;  wliat  made  you  stay  so  long  P 

Dick.  Chide  not,  my  fair ;  but  let  the  god  of 
lave  laugh  in  thy  eyes,  and  revel  in  thy  heart. 

Char.  As  1  am  a  living  soul,  you'll  ruin  every 
thing ;  be  but  quiet,  and  I'll  come  down  to  you. 

[Going. 

Dick.  No,  no ;  not  so  fast :  Charlotte,  let  us 
act  the  garden  scene  first. 

Char.  A  fiddle-stick  for  the  garden  scene  ! 

Dick.  Nay,  then,'  1*11  act  liauger^-up  I  go, 
neck  or  nothing. 

Char,  Dear  lieart,  you're  enough  to  frighten  a 
body  oat  of  one's  wits ;   dou't  come  up;    I  tell 


yoQ  there's  no  occasion  for  the  ladder ;  I  have 
settled  every  thing  with  Simon,  and  he's  to  let 
me  through  the  shop,  when  he  opens  it. 

Dick.  Weill  but  1  tell  you  I  would  not  give  a 
farthing  for  it  without  the  ladder ;  and  so,  up  I 


go 


Enter  Simon  at  the  door. 


Sim.  Sir,  sir ;  madam,  madam 

Dick.  Prithee,  be  quiet,  Simon ;  I  am  ascend- 
ing the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy. 

Sim.  An't  please  you,  master,  my  younj^  mis- 
tress may  come  through  the  shop ;  I  am  gomg  to 
sweep  it  out,  and  she  niay  escape  that  way  fast 
enow. 

Char.  That  will  do  purely ;  and  so  do  you  stay 
where  yoa  are,  and  prepare  to  receive  me. 

[Exit  from  above, 

Dick.  No,  no,  but  that  won't  take;  you  shan't 
hinder  me  from  going  through  my  part — [Goes 
up.\ — A  woman,  by  all  thaVs  lucky!  Neither 
old  nor  crooked  ;  in  I  go — [Goes  in.! — and,  for 
fear  of  the  pursuit  of  the  family,  lU  make  sure 
of  the  ladder. 

Sim.  Hist,  hist,  master !  leare  that  there,  to 
save  me  from  being  suspected. 

Dick.  With  ail  my  heart,  Simon. 

[Exit from  above. 

Sim.  [AUme.] — ^Lord  love  him,  how  comical  he 
is !  It  will  be  fine  for  me,  when  we're  playing  die 
fool  together,  to  call  him  brother  Martin.  Bro" 
ther  Martin  / 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  O  lud  !  I'm  frighted  out  of  my  wits ; 
where  is  he  ? 

Sim.  He's  a  coming,  madam — [Calls  to  Aim. J — 
Brother  Martin  ! 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.  Cuckold  him,  madam,  by  all  means-'— 
Fm  your  man. 

Char.  Well  now,  I  protest  and  vow,  I  wonder 
how  you  can  serve  a  body  so ;  feel  with  what  a 
pit-a-pat  action  my  heart  beats. 

Dick.  *Tis  an  alarm  to  love;  quick,  let  me 
snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo*s  arms,  SfC. 

Watch,  [Behind  the  tcenei.]— Past  six  o'clock, 
and  a  cloudy  morning. 

Char.  Dear  heart,  don't  let  us  stand  fooling 
here ;  as  1  live  and  breathe,  we  shall  both  be  ta- 
ken ;  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  make  our  es- 
cape. 

Watch.  Past  six  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morn- 
ing. 

Char.  It  comes  nearer  and  nearer ;  let  us 
make  off. 

Dick.  Give  us  your  hand,  th^n,  my  pretty  lit- 
tle adventurer ;  I  attend  you. 
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Yes,  my  dear  Charlotte,  we  will  go  together, 

Together  to  the  theatre  we'll  go, 

There,  to  their  ravished  eyes,  our  skill  we^ 

show, 
And  point  new  beauties  to  the  pit  below 

Sim,  Heavens  bless  the  couple  of  them !  But 
mum. 

[Exit,  and  shuts  the  door  after  him. 

Enter  Bailiff",  and  his  followers. 

Bail,  That's  he,  yonder,  as  sure  as  you're 
alive ;  ay,  it  is ;  and  he  has  been  about  some 
mischief  here. 

FoL  No,  no,  that  an*t  he ;  that  one  wears  a 
laced  coat — though  I  can't  say— -as  sure  as  a  gun, 
it  is  he. 

Bail.  Ay,  I  smoked  him  at  once ;  do  you  run 
that  way,  and  stop  at  the  bottom  of  Catherine 
street ;  I'll  go  up  Dniry-lane,  and,  between  us 
both,  it  will  be  odds  if  we  miss  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  watchmen. 

Watch.  Past  six  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morn- 
ing. Hey-day !  what's  here !  a  ladder  at  Mr  Gar- 
gle's window  ?  I  must  alarm  the  family :  Ho !  Mt 
Gargle? 

[Knocks  at  the  door. 

Gar.  [-ift^MJc.]-— What's  the  matter  ?  How 
comes  this  window  to  be  open  !  Ha !  A  ladder ! 
Who's  below,  there  ? 

1st  Watch.  I  hope  you  an't  robbed,  Mr  Gar- 
gle ?  As  I  was  gomg  my  rounds,  I  found  your 
window  open. 

Gar.  1  fear  this  is  some  of  that  young  dog's 
tricks;  take  away  the  laddor;  I  musfenqnire 
into  all  this.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simon,  like  Scrub. 

Sim.  Thietes  /  Murder  /  Thieves  !  Popery  ! 

Watch.  What's  tlie  matter  with  the  fellow  r 

Sim.  Spare  all  I  have,  and  take  my  life  ! 

Watch.  Any  mischief  in  the  house  ? 

Sim.  They  hroke  in  with  fire  and  sword; 
they'll  he  here  this  minute;  five  and  forty — 
this  will  do  cliarmingly — my  young  master  taught 
me  this.  [Aside. 

1st  Watck.  What,  are  there  thieves  in  the 
house? 

Sim.  With  sword  and  pistol,  sir;  fine  and 
fijrty. 

Watch.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  for  me  to  go ;  for, 
mayhap,  1  may  come  to  ha'  the  worst  on't. 

[Exit  Watch. 

Enter  Gargle. 

Car.  Dear  heart !  Dear  heart !  She's  gone  ! 
She's  gone !  My  daughter  I  My  daughter !  What's 
the  fellow  in  such  a  fright  for  ? 


Sim.  Doirn  on  your  kneeS'-'-domn  on  your 
marrowhones^this  will  make  him  think,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter — bless  his  heart  for  teach- 
ing me)— doam  on  your  marrowbones  / 

Gar.  Get  up,  you  fool !  get  up-— dear  heart, 
I'm  all  in  a  fermentation. 

Enter  Wingate,  reading  a  newtpaper. 

Win,  [Reads^ — *  Wanted,  on  pood  security, 

*  five  hundred  pounds,  for  which  lawful  interest 
*•  will  be  given,  and  a  good  premium  allowed. 

*  Whoever  this  may  suit,  enquire  for  S.  T.  at  thie 
'  Crown  and  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane.'  This  may 
be  worth  looking  after.  I'll  have  a  good  premi- 
um ;  if  the  fellow's  a  fool,  I'll  fix  my  eye  on  him; 
other  people's  follies  are  an  estate  to  the  man 
that  knows  how  to  make  himself  useful.  So, 
friend  Gargle,  you're  up  early,  I  see ;  nothing 
like  rising  early ;  nothing  to  be  got  by  lying  in 
bed,  like  a  lubberly  fellow — ^what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Ha,  ha !  You  look  like  a        Ha,  ha ! 

Gar,  O — no  wonder— my  daughter,  my  daugh- 
ter! 

Win,  Your  daughter !  What  signifies  a  foolish 

girl? 

Gar.  Oh,  dear  heart !  dear  heart !  out  of  the 
window ! 

Win,  Fallen  out  of  the  window !  Well,  she 
was  a  woman,  and  'tis  no  matter;  if  she's  dead, 
she's  provided  for.  Here,  I  found  the  book- 
could  not  meet  with  it  last  night-r-here  it  is— 
there's  more  sense  in  it,  than  in  all  their  Mao- 
beths,  and  their  trumpery — [Aeo«b.]— Codier's 
arithmetic — look  ye  here,  now,  friend  Gargle- 
Suppose  you  have  the  sixteenth  part  of  a  ship, 
and  I  buy  one  fifth  of  you,  what  share  of  the 
ship  do  I  buy  ? 

Gar,  Oh,  dear  sir,  'tis  a  melancholy  case- 
Win,  A  melancholy  case,  indeed,  to  be  so  ig- 
norant;  why  should  not  a  man  know  everything? 
one  fifth  of  one  sixteenth,  what  part  have  I  of 
the  whole  ?  Let  me  see ;  I'll  do  it  a  short  way- 
Gar.  Lost  beyond  redemption  ! 

Win.  Zookers!  be  quiet,  man;  you  put  me 
out — Seven  times  seven  is  forty-nine,  and  six 
times  twelve  is  seventy-two— and — ^and— and — a 
here,  friend  Gargle,  take  the  book,  and  give  it 
that  scoundrel  of  a  fellow. 

Gar,  Lord,  sir,  he's  returned  to  his  tricks. 
Win.   Returned  to  his  tricks!    What,  broke 
loose  again  ? 

Gar.  Ay ;  and  carried  off  my  daughter  with 
him. 

Win.  Carried  off  your  daughter !  How  did  the 
rascal  contrive  that? 

Gar.  Ob,  dear  sir,  the  watch  alarmed  us  a 
while  ago,  and  I  found  a  ladder  at  tlie  window ; 
so,  I  suppose  my  young  madam  made  her  escape 
that  way. 

Win.  Wounds !  What  business  bad  the  fellow 
with  your  daughter  ? 
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Gar,  I  wish  I  had  never  taken  him  into  my 
house ;  he  may  debauch  the  poor  girl 

Win,  And  suppose  he  does — she's  a  woman, 
an*t  she  ?  Ha,  ha !  friend  Gargle,  ha,  ha  ! 

Gar.  Dear  sir,  how  can  you  talk  thus  to  a 
man  distracted  ? 

Win.  rU  never  see  theifellow's  face. 

Sim.  Secrets  /  Secrets  ! 

Win,  What)  are  you  in  the  secret,  friend  ? 

Sim.  To  be  sure ;  there  be  secrets  in  all  fami- 
lies— hut,  for  my  pare,  Tli  not  speak  a  word  pro 
or  co/i,  till  there's  a  peace. 

Win.  You  won't  speak,  sirrah  !  I'll  make  you 
speak Do  you  know  nothing  of  this  num- 

Sim,  Who,  I,  sir?  He  came  home  last  night 
from  your  house,  and  went  out  again  directly. 

Win,  You  saw  him,  then  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  sir ;  saw  him  to  be  sure,  sir ;  he 
made  me  open  the  shop  door  for  him ;  he  stop- 
ped on  the  threshold,  and  pointed  at  one  of  the 
clouds,  and  asked  me  if  it  was  not  Uke  an  ouzel  ? 

Win.  Like  an  ouzel  ?  Wounds  !  What's  an 
ouzel? 

Gar.  And  the  young  dog  came  back  in  the 
dead  of  night  to  steal  away  my  daughter ! 

Win.  I'll  tell  you  what,  friend  Gargle I'll 

think  no  more  of  the  fellow— let  him  bite  the 
bridle— I'll  go  mind  my  business,  and  not  miss 
an  opportunity. 

Gar,  Good  now,  Mr  Wingate,  don't  leave  me 
in  this  afiliction  !  consider,  when  theanimal  spi- 
rits are  properly  employed,  the  whole  system's 
exhilarated,  a  proper  circulation  in  the  smaller 
ducts,  or  capillary  vessels — 

Win,  Look  ye  there,  now ;  the  fellow's  at  his 
ducks  again,  ha,  ha ! 

Gar,  But  when  the  spirits  are  under  influ- 
ence-^—— 

Win,  Ha,  ha!  What  a  fine  fellow  you  are 
now  !  You're  as  mad  with  your  physical  non- 
sense, as  my  son  with  his  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Thompson 

Gar,  Dear  sir,  let  us  go  in  quest  of  him  ;  he 
shall  be  well  phlebotomized ;  and,  for  the  fu- 
ture, I'll  keep  his  solids  and  fluids  in  proper  ba- 
lajice 

If  in.  D^n't  tell  me  of  your  solids ;  I  tell  you 
be'll  never  be  solid :  and  so  I'll  go  and  mind  my 
business — let  me  see,  where  is  this  chap— [It^o^/s.] 
-^-ny,  ay ;  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls — gr>od  morn- 
ing, friend  Gargle ;  don't  plague  yourself  about 
the  numskull ;  study  fractions,  man ;  vulgar  frac- 
tions will  carry  you  through  the  world  ;  aritlnne- 
tical  proportion  is,  when  the  antecedent  and  con- 
sequent— a —  ~  [Going. 

Enter  a  Porter, 

Win.  Who  are  you,  pray  ?  What  do  you 
want  ? 

For.  Is  one  Mr  Gargle  here  ? 


Gar,  Yes;  who  wants  him? 

For.  Here's  a  letter  for  you. 

Gar.  Let  me  see  it.  O  dear  heart  \'^Reads,'\ 
— ''  To  Mr  Gargle  at  the  Pestle  and  Mortar'— 
'Slidikins !  this  is  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate 
young  fellow 

Win,  Let  me  see  it.  Gargle. 

Gar.  A  moment's  patience,  good  Mr  Wingate, 
and  this  may  unravel  all — [Heokt.] — ^Poor  young 
man  !  His  brain  is  certainly  turned  ;  I  can't 
make  head  or  tail  of  it. 

Win.  Ha,  ha !  You're  a  pretty  fellow  I  give  il 
me,  man — I'll  make  it  out  for  you— 'tis  his  hand, 
sure  enough. — [iieaiis.] 

*  To  Mr  Gargle,  &c. 

*  Most  potent,  grave,. and  reverend  doctor,  my 

*  very  noble  and  approved  good  master !  that  I 

*  have  taken  away  your  daughter,  it  is  most  true, 
'  true  I  will  marry  her;  'tis  true, 'tis  pity,  and  pi- 
'  ty  'tis,  'tis  true.' — What,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  is  all  this? — *  I  have  done  your  shop  some 
'  service,  and  you  know  it ;  no  more  of  that !  yet 
'  I  could  wish,  that,  at  this  time,  I  had  not  been 
'  this  thing.' — What  can  the  fellow  mean  ? — *  For 

*  time  may  have  yet  one  fated  hour  to  come, 
'  which,  wmged  with  liberty,  may  overtake  occa- 
'  sion  past.'— Overtake  occasion  past !  Time  and 
tide  waits  for  no  man—'  I  expect  redress  from 
'  thy  noble  sorrows ;   thine  and  my  poor  coun- 

*  try's  ever. 

<  R.  Wingate.' 

Mad  as  a  march  hare !  I  have  done  with  him. 
let  him  stay  till  the  shoe  pinches,  a  crack-brain- 
ed numskull ! 

Por,  A  n't  please  ye,  sir,  I  fancies  the  gentle- 
man is  a  little  beside  himself;  he  took  hold  on 
me  here  by  the  collar,  and  called  me  villain,  and 

bid  me  prove  his  wife  a  whore Lord  help 

him  I  I  never  seed  the  gentleman's  spouse  in  my 
bom  days  before. 

Gar,  Is  she  with  him  now  ? 

Por,  I  believe  so— There's  a  likely  you&{ 
woman  with  him,  all  in  tears. 

Gar.  My  daughter,  to  be  sure 

Win,  Let  the  fellow  go  and  be  hanged 
Wounds !  I  would  not  go  the  length  of  my  arm  to 
save  the  villain  from  the  gallows.    Where  was 
he,  friend,  when  he  gave  you  this  letter  ? 

Por.  I  fancy,  master,  the  gentleman's  under 
troubles 1  brought  it  from  a  spunging-house. 

Win.  From  a  spunging-house  ? 

Por.  Yes,  sir,  in  Grays-Inn-Lane. 

Win.  Let  him  lie  there,  let  him  lie^tliere — I 
am  glad  of  it — 

Gar,  Do,  my  dear  sir,  let  us  step  to  him — 

Win.  No,  not  I,  let  him  stay  there — this  it  is 
to  have  a  genius — ha,  ha  !  a  genius !  ha,  ha !— - 
a  genius  is  a  fine  thing,  indeed  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Ejrit, 

Gar,  Poor  raaa!  he  has  certainly  a  fever  on 
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his  spirits — do  you  step  in  with  me,  honest  man, 
till  I  slip  on  my  coat,  and,  then,  Til  go  after  this 
unfortunate  boy. 
For,  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  in  Grays-Inn^ane. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. — A*  ipunging  house ;  Dicr  and  Ba  i- 
LiFF  at  a  table,  and  Charlotte  sitting  in  a 
disconsolate  manner  by  him. 

Bail  Here's  my  service  to  you,  young  gentle- 
man——^— don  t  be  uneasy;  the  debt  is  not 
much  ;  why  do  you  look  so  sad  ?  ■ 

Dick,  Because  captivity  has  robbed  me  of  a  just 
and  dear  diversion, 

BaiL  Never  look  sulky  at  me.  I  never  use  any 
body  ill.  Come,  it  has  been  many  a  good  man*s 
lot ;  here's  my  service  to  you,  but  we've  no  li- 
quor ;  come,  we'll  have  the  other  bowl- 
Dick.  Fve  now  notjifty  ducats  in  4he  world 
*^yet  still  I  am  in  love,  and  pleased  with  ruin. 

BaiL  What  do  you  say  ?  you've  fifty  shillings, 
I  hope? 

Dick.  Now,  thank  Heaven  f  Fm  not  worth  a 
groat. 

Bail,  Then,  there's  no'  credit  here,  I  can  tell 
you  that^ you  must  get  bail,  or  go  to  New- 
gate——who  do  you  think  is  to  pay  house- 
rent  for  you  ?  You  see  your  friends  won't  come 
near  you — ^They've  all  answered  in  the  old  cant. 
'  I've  promised  my  wife  never  to  be  bail  for  any 
*  body .'  or,  *  Fve  sworn  not  to  do  it,*  or,  *  I'd 
^  lend  you  the  money  if  I  had  it,  but  desire  to  be 
'  excused  from  bailing  any  man.'  The  porter 
you  just  now  sent,  will  bring  the  same  answer,  I 

warrant. Such  poverty-struck  devils  as  you 

stay  in  my  house !  you  shall  go  to  Quod,  I  can 

tell  you  that • 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Bail,  Coming,  coming ;  I  am  coming ;  I  shall 
lodge  you  in  Newgate,  I  promise  you,  before 

night-: not  worth  a  groat !  you're  a  fine 

fellow  to  stay  in  a  man's  house  ! You  shall 

go  to  Quod.  [Exit, 

Dick,  Come,  clear  up,  Charlotte,  never  mind 

this come  now        let  us  act  the  prison-scene 

in  the  mourning  bride— 

Char,  How  can  you  think  of  acting  speeches, 
when  we're  in  such  distress  ? 
Dick,  Nay,  but  my  dear  angel 

Enter  Wingate  and  Gargle. 

Gar,  Hash !  Do,  'dear  sir,  let  us  listen  to  him 
1  dare  say  he  repents 

Win,  Wounds !  what  clothes  are  those  the 
fellow  has  on  ?  Zookers^  the  scoundrel  has  rob- 
bed me. 

Dick,  Come,  now,  we'll  practise  an  attitude — 
How  many  of  them  have  you  ?  ■ 

Char,  Let  me  sec — one — two— three and, 

I 


then,  in  the  fourth  act,  and  then — O,  Gemini,  I 
have  ten  at  least—* 

Dick,  That  will  do  swimmingly — I've  a  round 
dozen  myself — Come,  now,  b^n — you  fency 
me  dead,  and  I  think  the  same  of  you — ^now, 
mind  [Ihe^  stand  in  attitudes. 

Win,  Only  mind  the  villain  ! 

Dick.  0  thou  soft  fleeting  form  of  Lindo' 
mira  / 

Char.  Illusive  shade  of  my  beloved  Lord  ! 

Dick.  Sht  lives,'  she  speaks,  and  we  shall  still 
be  happy. 

Win,  You  lie,  you  villain  !  you  shan't  be  hap- 

[Knocks  him  down, 

Dick.  [On  the  ground.]  Perdition  catch  your 
arm  /  the  chance  is  thine. 

Gar,  So,  my  yoyng  madam  !  I  have  found  you 
again. 

Dick.  Capulety  forbear  /  Paris,  let  loose  your 
hold — She  is  my  wife — our  hearts  are  twined  to- 
gether. 

Win,  Sirrah,  villain,  Fll  break  every  bone  in 
your  body  [Strikes, 

Dick.    Parents  have  flinty  hearts  ;  no  tears 

can  move  them: Children  must  be  wretch- 

ed 

Win.  Get  off  the  ground,  you  villain  !  get  off 
the  ground ! 

Dick,  'Tis  a  pity  there  are  no  scene-drawers 
to  lift  me 

Win,  A  scoundrel,  to  rob  your  father!  yoa 
rascal,  I  have  a  mind  to  break  your  head  ! 

Dick.  What,  like  this  f 
[Takes  off  his  wig,  and  shews  two  patches  on 
his  head.] 

Win,  Tis  mighty  well,  young  man — Zookers ! 
I  made  my  own  fortune ;  and  I'll  take  a  boy  out 
of  the.  Blue-coat-hospital,  and  give  him  all  I 
have.  Look'e  here,  friend  Gargle.  You  know,  I 
am  not  a  hard-hearted  man.  The  scoundrel,  you 
know,  has  robbed  me;  so,  d'ye  see,  I  won't 
hang  him ;  I'll  only  transport  the  fellow — — - 
And  so,  Mr  Catchpole,  you  may  take  him  to 
Newgate 

Gar.  Well,  but,  dear  sir,  you  know  I  alwavs 
intended  to  marry  my  dauehter  into  your  fami- 
ly ;  and  if  you  lei  the  young  man  be  ruined,  my 
money  must  all  go  into  another  channel. 

Win,  How's  that!    into   another  channel!— 

Must  not  lose  the  handling  of  his  money 

Why,  I  told  you,  friend  Gargle,  I  am  not  a  hard- 
hearted man. 

Gar,  Why  no,  sir;  but  your  passions 

However,  if  you  will  but  make  the  young  gentle- 
man serve  out  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship, 
you  know  I  shall  be  giving  over,  and  I  may  put 
him  into  all  my  practice. 

Win,  Ha,  ha  !  Why,  if  the  blockhead  would 
but  get  as  many  crabbed  physical  words  from 
Hyppocritcs  and  Allen,  as  he  has  from  his  non- 
sensical trumpery— faa,  ha  I  I  don't  know,  be* 
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tweeu  YOU  and  I,  but  he  might  pass  for  a  very 
good  physician. 

Dick.  And  must  I  leave  thee^  Juliet  ?  ' 

Char.  Nay,  but,  prithee  now,  have  done  with 
vour  speeches.  You  see  we  are  brought  to  the 
last  distress,  and  so  you  had  better  ma^e  it  up — 

[Aside  to  Dick, 

Dick,  Why,  for  your  sake,  my  dear,  I  could 
almost  find  in  my  heart 

Win.  You'll  settle  your  money  on  your  daugh- 
ter? 

Gar.  You  know  it  was  always  my  inten- 
tion—^— 

Win.  I  must  not  let  the  cash  slip  through  my 

hands  [Aside.^   Look'c  here,  young  man 1 

am  the  best-natured  man  in  the  world.  How 
came  this  debt,  friend  ? 

BaiL  The  gentleman  gave  his  note  at  Bristol, 
I  understands,  where  he  boarded ;  'tis  but  twen- 
ty pounds 

Win.  Twenty  pounds!  Well,  why  don't  you 
send  to  your  friend  Shakespeare  now  to  bail 
you ha,  ha !  I  should  like  to  see  Shakes- 
peare give  bail — ha,  ha  !  Mr  Catchpole,  w'ill  you 
take  bail  of  Ben  Thompson,  and  Shukcspcare, 
and  Odyssey  Popes  ? 

BaiL'  No  such  people  have  been  here,  sir — 
arc  they  house-keepers  ? 

Dick.  You  do  not  come  to  mock  my  misC' 
ries  f 

Gar.  Hush,  young  man  !  you'll  spoil  ail 

Let  me  speak  to  you How  is  your  digestion  ? 

Dick.  ITirow  physic  to  the  dogs.  Til  none  of' 
it 

Char.  Nay,  but  dear  Dick,  for  my  sake 

Win.  What  says  he,  Gargle  ? 

Gar.  He  repents,  sir — he'll  reform 

Win.  That's  right,  lad ;  now  you're  right 

and  if  you  will  but  serve  out  your  time,  my 
friend  Gargle,  here,  will  make  a  man  of  you. 
Wounds !  you'll  have  his  daughter  and  all  his 
money ;  and  if  I  hear  no  more  of  your  trumpe- 
ry, and  you  mind  your. business,  and  stick  to  my 
little  Charlotte,  and  make  me  a  grand  father  in 
my  old  days ;  egad,  you  shall  have  all  mine,  too ; 
that  is^  when  I  am  dead. 

Dick.  Charlotte,  that  will  do  rarely,  and  we 
may  go  to  tlie  plays  as  often  as  we  please 

Char.  O,  Gemini,  it  will  be  the  purest  thing 
in  the  worl^,  and  we'll  see  Romeo  and  Juliet 
every  time  it  is  acted. 


.  Dick.  Ay,  that  will  be  a  hundred  times  in  a 
season  at  least.  Besides,  it  will  be  like  a  play, 
if  I  reform  at  the  end.  Sir,  free  me  so  far  in 
your  most  generous  thoughts,  that  I  have  shot 
my  arrow  over  the  house,  and  hurt  my  brother. 

Win.  What  do  you  say,  friend  ? 

Char.  Nay,  but  prithee  now  do  it  in  plain 
English 

Dick.  Well,  well,  I  will.  He  knows  nothing 
of  metaphors Sir,  you  shall  find  for  the  fu- 
ture, that  we'll  both  endeavour  to  give  you  all 
the  satisfaction  in  our  power. 

Win.  Very  well,  that's  right;  you  may  do  very 
well.     Friend  Gargle,  I  am  overjoyed — 

Gar.  Chearfulncss,  sir,  is  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  the  composition  of  health. 

Win.  Wounds,  man  !  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
your  physic.  Here,  young  man,  put  this  book  in 
your  pocket,  and  let  me  see  how  soon  you'll  be 
master  of  vulgar  fractions.  Mr  Catchpole,  step 
home  witli  me,  and  I'll  pay  you  the  money ;  you 
seem  to  be  a  notable  sort  of  a  fellow,  Mr  Catch- 
pole ;  could  you  Ucib  a  man  for  me  ? 

Catch.  Fast  enough,  sir,  when  I  have  the 
writ — 

.  Win.  Very  well,  come  along.  I  lent  a  young 
gentleman  a  hundred  pounds,  a  cool  hundred  he 
called  it — ha,  ha !  it  did  not  stay  to  cool  with 
him.  I  had  a  good  premium;  but  I  shan't  wait 
a  •  moment  for  that — Come  along,  young  man ; 
What  right  have  you  to  tweniy  pounds?  give 
you  twenty  pounds  !  I  never  was  obliged  to 
my  family  for  twenty  pounds — but  I'll  say  no 
more;  if  you  have  a  mind  to  thrive  in  this 
world,  make  yourself  useful  is  the  golden  rule. 

Dick.  My  dear  Charlotte,  as  you  are  to  be  my 
reward,  I'll  be  a  new  man 

Char.  Well,  now,  I  shall  see  how  much  you 
love  me. 

Dick.  It  shall  be  my  study  to  deserve  you ; 
and  since  we  don't  go  on  the  stage,  'tis  some 
comfort  that  the  world's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players. 

Some  play  the  upper,  some  the  under  parts. 
And    most  assume   what's   foreign   to    tlieir 

hearts ; 
Thus,  life  is  but  a  tragi-comic  jest. 
And  all  is  farce  and  piummery  at  best. 

lExeunt  omnes. 


THE 


ENGLISHMAN  RETURNED  FROM  PARIS. 


BY 


FOOTE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


MEN. 

Buck,  the  Englishman  returned  from  Paris, 
Crab,  his  father* s  executor. 
Lord  John,  a  respectable  young  nobleman, 
Macruthln,  Buck's  knavish  tutor. 

Latitat,  a  lawyer. 
Surgeon, 


WOMEN. 

LuciNDA,  intended  for  Buck. 
Le  Jonquil,  La  Loire,  Bea^ndis,  and  Ser* 
vants. 


Sctnt^  London, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  L 

Crab  discovered  reading, 

^  And  I  do  constitute  my  very  good  friend, 

*  Giles  Craby  escj.  of  St  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
'  executor  to  this  my  will ;  and  do  appoint  him 

*  guardian  to  my  ward  Lucinda ;  and  do  submit 

*  to  his  direction  the'  management  of  all  my  af- 

*  fairs  till  the  return  of  my  son  from  his  travels ; 

*  whom  I  do  entreat  my  said  executor,  in  consi- 
'  deration  of  our  ancient  friendship,  to  advise,  to 
^•counsel,  &c.  &c  '  John  Buck.' 
A  good,  pretty  legacy !  Let's  see ;  I  find  myself 
heir,  by  this  generous  devise  of  my  very  good 
friend,  to  ten  actions  at  common  law,  nine  suits 
in  chancery ;  the  conduct  of  a  boy,  bred  a  booby 


at  home,  and  finished  a  fop  abroad;  together 
with  the  direction  of  a  marriageable,  and  there- 
fore an  unmanageable,  wench;  and  all  this  to 
an  old  fellow  of  sixty-six,  who  heartily  hates  bu- 
siness, is  tired  of  the  world,  and  despises  every 
thing  in  it.  Why,  how  the  devil  came  1  to  me- 
rit  

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Mr  Latitat  of  Staple's  Inn. 
Crab,  So,  here  begin  my  plagues.    Shew  the 
hound  in. 

Enter  Latitat,  with  a  bagy  SfC 

Lat.  I  would,  Mr  Crab,  have  attended  your 
summons  immediately ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  sign 
judgment  in  error  at  the  common  pleas;  sue  out 
of  the  exchequer  a  writ  of  qua  msnus:  and  sur* 
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in  banco  regi  the  defendant,  before  the 
3f  tci/Of  to  discharge  the  bail. 
.  Prithee,  man,  none  of  thy  unintelligible 
^n  to  me ;  but  tell  me,  in  the  language 
mon  sense  and  thy  country,  what  I  am 

Why,  Mr  Crab,  as  you  are  already  pos- 
of  a  probatf  and   letters  of  adaiinistra- 

bonis  arc  granted,  you  may  sue  or  be 
I  hold  it  sound  doctrine  for  no  executor 
large  debts,  without  a  receipt  upon  record ; 
1  be  obtained  by  no  means  but  by  an  ac- 
Mow  actions,  sir,  arc  of  various  kinds: 
ire  special  actions;  actions  on  the  case, 
\mpats;  actions  of  trover;  actions  of 
njfregit ;  actions  of  battery,  actions  of — 
.  Hey,  the  devil,  whereas  the  fellow  run- 
>w  ?    But  hark'c,  Latitat,  why  I  thought 

law-proceedings  were  directed  to  be  in 
I?  ' 

Trtie,  Mr  Crab. 
.  Aud  what  do  you  call  all  this  stufl^  ha? 

English. 

,  The  devil  you  do  ! 

Vernacular  1  upon  my  honour,  Mr  Crab, 
lofd  Coke  describes  the  common  law  to 

perfection 

.  So  here's  a  fresh  deluge  of  impertinence. 
!  to  U^  authorities  1  beg ;  and  as  I  find 
be  imj^asible  to  understand  thee  without 
rpreter%  if  you  will  meet  me  at  five,  at 
ePs  chambers,  why,  if  you  have  any  thing 
be  will  translate  it  for  me. 
Mr  Brief,  ^r,  and  translate,  sir  !  Sir,  I 
lave  you  to  know,  that  no  practitioner  in 

inster-hall  gives  clearer 

.  Sir,  I  believe  it — for  which  reason   I 

fened  you  to  a  man  who  never  goes  into 

iister-hall. 

A  bad  proof  of  his  practice,  Mr  Crab. 

.  A  good  one  of  his  principles,  MrLati- 

Why'  sir,  do  vou  think  that  a  lawyer 

.  Zounds,  sirl  I  never  thought  about  a 

The  law  is  an  oracular  idol,  you  are  the 
tory  ministers;  nor  should  any  of  ray 
▼ate  concerns  have  made  me  bow  to  your 
Baal.  I  had  rather  lose  a  cause  than 
it.  And  had  not  this  old  doatinsj;  dunce, 
1  Buck,  plagued  me  with  the  management 
money,  and  Uie  care  of  his  booby  boy, 
should  sooner  have  had  me  than  tAe  bar. 
Bedlam  !  the  bar  !  Since,  sir,  I  am  pro- 
I  don't  know  what  your  choice  may  be, 
your  friends  may  choose  for  you :  I  wish 
our  prochuin  ami :  But  I  am  under  some 
AS  to  the  sanity  of  the  testator,  otherwise 
i  not  have  chosen  for  his  executor,  under 
ction  of  the  law,  a  person  who  despises 

And  the  law,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
b,  is  the  bulwark,  the  fence,  the  protec- 
K  unc  qua  non,  the  ne  plus  ultra^-^-^ 


Crab,  Mercy,  good  six  and  eightpence ! 

Lat.  The  defence,  and  offence,  the  by  which, 
and  the  whereby,  the  statute  common,  and  cus- 
tomary :  or,  as  Flowden  classically  and  elegantly 
expi^sses  it,  'tis 

Mos  commune  vetus  mores,  consulta,  senatuSf 
Hetc  triajus  statuunt  terra  Britannia  tibi. 

Crab,  Zounds,  sir,  among  all  your  laws,  are 
there  none  to  protect  a  man  in  his  own  house  ? 

Lat,  Sir,  a  man's  house  is  his  castellum,  his 
castle;  and  so  tender  is  the  law  of  any  infringe^ 
ment  of  that  sacred  right,  that  any  attempt  to 
invade  it  by  force,  fraud,  or  violence,  clandes- 
tinely, or  vi  et  armis,  is  not  only  deemed  felonious, 
but  burglarious.  Now,  sir,  a  burglary  may  be 
committed,  either  upon  the  dwelling,  or  the  out- 
house. 

Crab.  O  lud  !  O  lud ! 

Enter  Servant* 

Ser.  Your  clerk,  sir — ^Thc  parties,  he  says,  are 
all  in  waiting  at  your  chambers. 

Lat,  t  come.  I  will  but  just  explain  to  Mr 
Crab  the  nature  of  a  burglary,  as  it  has  been  de^ 
scribed  by  a  late  statute. 

Crab»  Zounds,  sir !  I  have  not  the  least  curio* 
sity. 

Lat,  Sir,  but  every  gentlemHn  should  know-^ 

Crab,  Dear  sir,  be  gone. 

Lat.  But  by  the  late  acts  of  par 

Crab,  Help,  you  dog !  Zounds  !  sir,  get  out  of 
my  house ! 

Ser,  Your  clients,  sir — ' — 

Crab,  Push  him  out !  [The  lawyer  talking  all 
the  while.l  So  ho !  Hark'e,  rascnf,  if  you  sudei* 
that  fellow  to  enter  my  doors  again,  Fll  strip  aud 
discard  you  the  very  next  minute.  [Exit  Ser- 
vant,] This  is  but  the  beginning  of  my  torments. 
But  that  I  expect  the  young  whelp  from  abroad 
every  instant,  Td  fly  for  it  myself,  and  quit  the 
kingdom  at  once. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  My  young  master's  travelling  tutor,  sir^ 
just  arrived. 

Crab,  Oh,  then  T  suppose  Che  blockhead  of  a 
baronet  is  dote  at  his  heels.  Shew  him  in.  This 
bear-leader,  I  reckon  now,  is  either  the  clumsy 
curate  of  the  knight's  parish  church,  or  some 
needy  Highlander,  the  outcast  of  his  country, 
who,  with  the  pride  of  a  German  baron,  the  po- 
verty of  a  French  marquis,  the  address  of  a  Swiss 
soldier,  and  the  learning  of  an  academy-usher, 
is  to  give  our  heir-apparent  politeness,  taste, 
literature — a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world| 
and  of  ImQselr. 

Enter  Macruthen. 

Mac,  Maister  Crab,  I  am  your  devoted  ser- 
vant 
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Crab.  Oh,  a  British  chield,  by  the  mass — 
Well,  wherc's  your  charge  ? 

iliac.  O,  the  ^^oung  baronet  is  o'  the  road.  I 
was  mighty  afraid  he  had  o*erta'eii  me ;  for,  be- 
tween Canterbury  and  Rochester,  I  was  ^^pt 
and  ri)bbed  by  a  highwayman. 

Crab.  Robbed  !  What  the  devil  could  he  rob 
you  of? 

Mac.  In  gude  troth,  not  a  mighty  booty.  Bu- 
chanan's history,  Lauder  against  Melton,  and  twa 
pund  of  high-dried  Glasgow. 

Crab.  A  good  travelling  equipage  !  Well,  and 
what's  become  of  your  cub  ?  where  have  you  left 
hiui  ? 

Mac.  Main  you  sir  Charles  }  I  left  him  at  Ca- 
lais, with  another  young  nobleman  returning 
from  liis  travels.  But  why  ca'  ye  him  cub, 
Maister  Crab?  In  gude  troth,  there's  a  meeghty 
alteration. 

Crab.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  at  his 
improvements. 

Mac.  He's  quite  a  phenomenon. 
Crab.  Oh,  a  comet,  I  dare  swear ;  but  not  an 
unusual  one  at  Paris.  The  Fauxbourg  of  St. 
Germain's  swarms  with  such,  to  the  no  small 
amusement  of  our  very  good  friends  the  French. 
Mac.  Oh,  the  French  were  mighty  fond  of 
him. 

Crab.  But  as  to  the  language,  I  suppose  he's  a 
perfect  master  of  that  ? 

Mac.  lie  can  caw  for  aught  that  he  need ;  but 
he  is  na  quite  maister  of  the  accent. 
Crab.  A  most  astonishing  progress  ! 
Mac.  Suspend  your  judgment  a  while,  and 
you'll  find  him  all  you  wish,  allowing  for  the 
allies  of  juvenility  ;  and  I  must  take  the 
vanity  to  myself  of  being,  in  a  great  measure,  tlie 
author. 

Crab.  Oh,  if  he  be  but  a  faithful  copy  of 
the  admirable  original,  he  must  be  a  finished 
piece. 

Mac.  You  are  pleased  to  compliment. 
Crab.  Not  a  whit.     Well,  and  what — I   sup- 
pose you  and  your What's  your  name  ? 

Alac.  Macruthcn,  at  your  service. 
Crab.   Macruthcn  !    Hum  !     You  and  your 
pupil  agreed  very  well  ? 

Mac.  Perfectly.  The  young  gentleman  is  of 
an  amiable  disposition. 

Crab.  Oh,  ay  ;  and  it  would  be  wroiijz  to  sour 
his  temper.  You  know  your  duty  better,  I  hope, 
thtm  to  contradict  him  ? 

Mac.  It  was  na  for  me,  Maister  Crab. 
Crab.  Oh,  by  no  means,  Mr  Macruthen ;  all 
your  business  was  to  keep  him  out  of  frays;  to 
take  care,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  tliat  his 
wine  was  genuine,  and  his  mistresses  as  tbey 
should  be.     You  pimped  for  him,  I  suppose? 
Mac.  Pimp  for  him  !  D'ye  mean  to  aifront — 
Crab.  1  o  suppose  the  contrary  would  be  the 
atVioiit,  Mr  Tutor.    What,  man,  you  know  the 
world  ?  Tis  not  by  contradiction,  but  by  com- 


pliauce,  that  men  make  their  fortunes.  And 
was  it  for  you  to  thwart  the  humour  of  a  lad, 
upon  the  threshold  of  ten  thousand  pounds  a- 
year  ? 

Mac.  Why,  to  be  sure,  great  allowances  mast 
be  made. 

Crab.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! 

Alac.  I  see,  Maister  Crab,  you  know  man- 
kind.    You  are  sir  John  Buck's  executor? 

Crab.  True. 

Mac.  I  have  a  little  thought  that  may  be  use- 
ful to  us  baith. 

Crab.  As  how? 

Alac.  Cou'd  na  we  contrive  to  make  a  bond  o' 
the  young  baronet? 

Crab.  Explain. 

Alac.  Why  you,  by  the  will,  have  the"  care  o*. 
the  cash ;  aud  I  can  make  a  shift  to  manage  the 
lad. 

Crab.  Oh,  I  conceive  you  !  And  so,  between 
us  both,  we  may  contrive  to  ease  him  of  that  in- 
heritance which  he  knows  not  how  properly  to 
employ,  and  apply  it  to  our  own  use.  You  do 
know  how. 

Alac.  Ye  ha*  hit  it. 

Crab.  Why,  what  a  superlative  rascal  art  thou, 
thou  inhospitable  villain  !  Under  the  roof,  and  in 
the  presence,  of  thy  benefactor's  representative, 
with  almost  his  ill-bestowed  bread  in  thy  mouth, 
art  thou  plotting  the  perdition  of  his  only  child ! 
And  from  what  part  of  my  life  didst  thou  derive 
a  hope  of  my  compliance  with  such  a  hellish 
scheme  ? 

Afac.  Maister  Crab,  T  am  of  a  nation 

Crab.  Of  known  honour  and  integrit)' — I  allow 
it.  The  kingdom  you  have  quitted,  in  consigning 
the  care  of  its  monarch,  for  ages,  to  your  predeces- 
sors, in  preference  to  its  proper  subjects,  has 
given  you  a  brilliant  panegyric,  that  no  other 
people  can  parallel. 

Alac.  Why,  to  se  sure 

Crab.  And  one  happiness  it  is,  that  though  na- 
tional glory  can  beam  a  brightness  on  particulars, 
the  crimes  of  individuals  can  never  reflect  a  dis- 
grace upon  their  country.  Thy  apology  but  ag- 
gravates thy  guilt. 

Alac.  Why,  Maister  Crab,  I 

Crab.  Guilt  and  confusion  choak  thy  utter- 
ance !  Avoid  my  sight !  vanish !  [£xi7  Mac] 
A  fine  fellow  this,  to  protect  the  person,  inform 
the  inexperience,  direct  and  moderate  the  desires, 
of  an  unbridled  boy !  But  can  it  be  strange, 
whilst  the  parent  negligently  accepts  a  saperficial 
recommendation  to  so  important  a  triist,  that  the 
person,  whose  wants,  perhaps,  more  than  his 
abilities,  make  desirous  of  it,  should  consider  the 
youth  as  a  kind  of  property,  and  not  study  what 
to  make  him^  but  what  to  ntakc  of  him ;  and 
thus  prudently  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future 
sordid  hopes,  by  a  criminal  compliance  with  the 
lad's  present  prevailing  passions  ?  But  vice  and^ 
folly  rule  the  world — VVitlioui,  there  ! 
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Enter  Servant. 

Rascaly  where  d'you  run,  blockhead?  Bid  the 
girl  come  hither. Fresh  instances,  every  mo- 
ment, fortify  my  abhorrence,  my  detestation  of 
mankind.  This  turn  may  be  termed  misan- 
thropy, and  imputed  to  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment :  but  it  can  only  be  by  those  fools  \vho, 
through  softness  or  ignoratlce,  regard ^the  faults  of 
others,  like  their  own,  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  perspective. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

So,  what,  I  suppose  your  spirits  are  all  afloat  ? 
You  have  heard  your  fellow's  coming? 

Luc,  If  you  had  your  usual  discernment,  sir, 
you  would  distinguish  in  my  countenance  an  ex- 
pression very  (liferent  from  that  of  joy. 

Crab.  Oh,  what !  I  suppose  your  monkey  has 
broke  his  chain,  or  your  parrot  died  in  moult- 
ing? 

Luc.  A  person  less  censorious  than  Mr  Crab, 
might  assign  a  more  generous  motive  for  my  dis- 
tress. 

Crab.  Distress!  A  pretty  poetical  phrase  1 
What  motive  can'st  thou  have  for  distress  ?  lias 
nor  sir  John  Buck's  death  assured  thy  fortune  ? 
and  art  not  thou 

Luc.  By  that  very  means,  a  helpless,  unpro- 
tected orphan. 

Crab.  Poh !  prithee,  wench,  none  of  thy  ro- 
mantic cant  to  me.  What,  I  know  the  sex  :  the 
objects  of  every  woman's  wish  are  property  and 
power.  The  first  you  have,  and  the  second  you 
won't  be  long  without ;  for  here's  a  puppy  riaing 
post  to  put  on  your  chains. 

Luc.  It  would  appear  afiectation  not  to  un- 
derstand you.  And  to  deal  freely,  it'  was  upon 
that  subject  I  wished  to  engage  you. 

Crab.  Your  information  was  needless;  I  knew 
it. 

Luc.  Nay,  but  why  so  sc\'cre?  I  did  flatter 
myself  that  the  very  warm  recommendation  of 
your  deceased  friend  would  have  abated  a  little 
of  that  rigour. 

Crab.  No  wheedling,  Lucy.  Age  and  con- 
tempt have  long  shut  these  gates  against  flattery 
and  dissimulation.  You  have  no  sex  for  me. 
Without  preface,  speak  your  purpose. 

Luc.  What  then,  in  a  word,  is  your  advice 
nvith  regard  to  my  marrying  sir  Charles  Buck  ? 

Crab.  And  do  you  seriously  want  my  adnce  ? 

Luc.  Most  sincerely. 

Crab.  Then  you  are  a  blockhead  !  Why,  where 
could  you  mend  yourself?  Is  not  he  a  fool,  a 
fortune,  and  in  love  ? — Look'e,  girl. 

Enter  Servant, 

Who,  sent  for  you,  sir? 

Scr.   Sir,    my  young  master's    post-chaise  is 


broke  down  at  the  corner  of  the  street  by  a  coal- 
cart  His  clothes  are  all  dirt,  and  he  swears  like 
a  trooper. 

Crab.  Ay^l  Why,  then,  carry  his  chaise  to 
the  coach-maker's,  his  coat  to  a  s^wercr's,  and 

him  before  a  justice Prithee,    why    dost 

trouble  me  ?  I  suppose  you  would  not  meet  your 
gallant  ? 

Luc.  Do  you  think  I  should  ? 

Crab.  No,  retire.  And  if  this  applicatioa 
for  my  advice  is  not  a  copy  of  your  counten- 
ance,  a  mask — if  you  are  obedient,  I  may  set 
you  right. 

Luc.  I  shall  with  pleasure  follow  your  direc- 
tions. [JS.rjY. 

Crab.  Now  we  shall  see  what  Paris  has  done 
for  this  puppy.  But  here  he  comes,  light  as  the 
cork  in  his  heels,  or  the  feather  in  his  hat. 

Enter  Buck,  Lord  John,  La  Loire,  Bearnois, 
and  Macruthen. 

Buck.  Not  a  word,  mi  Lor ;  jcrniey  it  is  not  to 
be  supported! — after  being  rompu tout vtf,  dis- 
jointed by  that  execrable  pave,  to  be  tumbled 
into  a  kennel  by  a  filthy  charbonnier,  a  dirty  re- 
tailer of  sea-C(;al,  morbleit  / 

Lord  John.  An  accident  that  might  have  hap- 
pened any  where,  sir  Charles. 

Buck.  And  then  the  hideous  hootings  of  that 
detestable  canaille,  that  murthcrous  mob,  with 
barbarous,  *  Monsieur  in  the  mud,  huzza  !*  Ah, 
pait  sauvage,  harbare,  inhospitable  !  Ah,  ah, 
qu^cst  ce-que  nous  avom  Y  Who? 

Mac.  That  is  Maister  Crab,  your  father's  exe- 
cutor. 

Buck.  Ha,  ha,  Serviteur  tres  humble,  Mon- 
sieur, Eh  hicn  !  What?  is  he  dumb?  Mac,  mi 
Lor,  mort  de  ma  vie,  the  %'eritable  Jack-roast- 
beef  of  the  French  Comedy.  Ha,  ha !  how  do 
you  do,  Monsieur  Jack-roast-beef? 

Crab.  Prithee  take  a  turn  or  two  about  the 
room. 

Buck.  A  turn  or  two  !  Folonticrs.  Eh  bien  / 
Well,  have  you;  in  your  life,  seen  any  thing  so, 
ha,  ha,  hey  ? 

Crab.  Never.  I  hope  you  had  not  many  spec- 
tators of  vour  tumble? 

Buck.  Pourquoi  f  Why  so  ? 

Crab.  Because  I  would  not  have  the  public 
curiosity  forestalled.  I  can't  but  think,  in  a 
country  so  fond  of  strange  sights,  if  you  were 
kepi  up  a  little,  you  would  bring  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Buck.  I  don't  know,  my  dear,  what  my  person 
would  produce  in  this  country,  but  the  counter- 
part ot  your  very  grotesque  figure  has  been  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  the  comedians  from  whence 
I  came.     N'est-ce  pas  vrais,  mi  lor  ?  Ha,  ha ! 

Lord  John.  Tlie  resemblance  does  not  strike 
me.  Perhaps  I  may  seem  singular ;  but  the 
particular  customs  of  particular  countries,  I  own, 
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never  Appeared  to  me  as  proper  objects  of  ridi- 
cule. 

Buck.  Why  80? 

Lord  John.  Because,  in  this  case,  it  is  iinpos- 
siblc  to  have  a  rule  for  your  judgment  The 
forms  and  customs  which  climate,  constitution, 
and  government,  have  given  to  one  kingdom,  can 
never  be  transplanted  with  advantage  to  ano- 
ther, founded  on  different  principles.  And  thus, 
though  the  habits  and  manners  of  different  coun- 
tries may  be  directly  opposite,  yet,  in  my  humble 
conception,  they  may  oe  strictly,  because  natu- 
rally, right. 

Crab,  Why,  there  are  some  glimmerings  of 
common  sense  about  this  young  thing.  Hark'e, 
child  ?  .by  what  accident  did  you  stumble  upon 
this  blockhead  ? — [To  Buck.]  1  suppose  the  line 
of  your  understanding  is  too  short  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  your  companion's  reasoning? 

Buck,  My  dear !  [Gapes, 

Crab,  I  say  you  can  draw  no  conclusion  from 
the  above  premises. 

Buck.  Who,  I  ?  Damn  your  premises  and 
conclusions  too  !  But  this  I  conclude,  from  what 
I  have  seen,  my  dear,  that  the  French  are  the 
first  people  in  the  universe ;  that,  in  the  arts  of 
living,  they  do,  or  ought  to  give  laws  to  the  whole 
world ;  and  that,  wnosoever  would  either  eat, 
drink,  dress,  dance,  fight,  sing,  or  even  sneeze, 
avcc  elegancOy  must  go  to  Paris  to  learn  it.  This 
is  my  creed. 

Crab.  And  these  precious  principles  you  are 
come  here  to  propagate  ? 

Buck.  Ccst  vrai,  Mopsieur  Crab:  and,  with 
the  aid  of  these  brother  missionaries,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  making  a  great  many  proselytes.  And 
now  for  a  detail  of  their  qualities.  Bearnois, 
ttvanccz  !  This  is  an  officer  of  my  household,  un- 
known to  this  country. 

Crab.  And  what  may  he  be  ? — FlI  humour  the 
puppy. 

Buck.  This  is  my  Swiss  porter.  Tenez  vous 
droit,  Bearnois.  There's  a  nerce  figure  to  guard 
the  gate  of  an  hotel. 

Crab.  What,  do  you  suppose  that  we  have  no 
porters? 

Buck.  Yes,  you  have  dunces  that  open  doors ; 
a  drudgery  that  this  fellow  does  by  deputy.  But 
fur  intrepidity  in  denying  a  disagreeable  visitor ; 
for  politeness  in  introducing  a  mistress;  acute- 
ness  in  discerning,  and  constancy  in'  excluding, 
a  dun,  a  greater  genius  ne%'er  came  from  the 
cantons. 

Crab.  Astonishing  qualities ! 

Buck.  RetireZf  Bicarnnis.  But  herc*s  a  bijou, 
here's  a  jewel  indeed  !  Vencz  ici,  mon  cher  La 
Loire.     Comment  trouvez  vouz  ce  Paris  ici  f 

Ia  Loire.  Trh  bien. 

Buck.  Very  well.  Civil  creature!  This,  Mon- 
sieur Crab,  is  my  cook  La  Loire ;  and  for  hors 
d*dpuvrcs,  entre  rot  is,  raguiits,  entremets,  and  the 


disposition  of  a  dessert,  Paris  never  saw  his  p»> 
ralleU 

Crab.  His  wages,  I  suppose,  are  proportioned 
to  his  merit? 

Buck,  A  bagatelle,  a  trifle.  Abroad  but  a  bare 
two  hundred.  Upon  his  cheerful  compliance 
in  coming  hither  into  exile  with  me,  I  have  in- 
deed doubled  his  stipend. 

Crab,  You  could  do  no  less. 

Buck,  And  now,  sir,  to  complete  my  equipage, 
regardez  monsieur  La  Jonquil,  my  first  valet  de 
chambre,  excellent  in  every  thing ;  but,  pour  Vao- 
commodage,  for  decorating  the  head,  inimiteble. 
In  one  word,  La  Jonquil  shall,  for  fifty  to  fire, 
knot,  twist,  tie,  frieze,  cut,  curl,  or  comb,  with  any 
gar^on  perruquier,  from  the  Land's-end  to  the 
Orkneys. 

Crab.  Why,  what  an  infinite  fund  of  public 
spirit  must  you  have,  to  drain  your  purse,  morti- 
fy your  inclination,  and  expose  your  person,  for 
the  mere  improvement  of  your  countrymen  ! 

Buck.  Oh,  I  am  a  very  Roman  for  that.  But 
at  present  I  had  another  reason  for  returning. 

Crab.  Ay,  what  can  that  be  ? 

Buck.  Why,  I  find  there  is  a  likelihood  of  some 
little  fracas  between  us.  But,  upon  my  soul,  we 
must  be  very  brutal  to  quarrel  with  tlie  dear 
agreeable  creatures  for  a  trifie. 

Crab.  They  have  your  affections,  then  ? 

Buck.  De  tout  mon  caur.  From  the  infinite 
civility  shown  to  us  in  France,  and  their  friendly 
professions  in  favour  of  our  country,  they  can  ne- 
ver intend  us  an  injury. 

Crab.  Oh,  you  have  hit  their  humour  to  a  hair! 
But  I  can  have  no  longer  patience  with  the  pup- 
py. Civility  and  friendship,  you  booby !  Yes, 
their  civility  at  Paris  has  not  left  you  a  guinea  in 
your  pocket,  nor  would  their  friendship  to  your 
nation  leave  it  a  foot  of  land  in  the  universe. 

Buck.  Lord  John,  this  is  a  strange  old  fellow ! 
Take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear,  you  mistake  this 
thing  egrcgiously.  But  all  you  English  are  coor 
stitutionally  sullen.  November-fogs,  with  salt 
boiled  beef,  are  most  cursed  recipes  for  good-ho- 
mour,  or  a  quick  apprehension.  Paris  is  the  place! 
'Tis  there  men  laugh,  love,  and  live.  Vive  Vth 
mour  f  Sans  amour,  et  sans  ses  desirs,  tin  C4tur 
est  bien  moins  heureux  quii  ne  pense. 

Crab.  Now,  would  not  any  soul  suppose,  that 
this  yelping  hound  had  a  real  relish  for  the  coun- 
try lie  has  quitted  ? 

Buck.  A  mighty  unnatural  supposition,  truly ! 

Crab.  Foppery  and  affectation  all. 

Buck.  And  do  you  really  think  Paris  a  kind 
of  purgatory,  ha,  my  dear  ? 

Craif.  To  thee  the  most  solitary  spot  upoo 
earth,  my  dear. — Familiar  puppy  I 

Buck.  Whimsical  enough.  But  come,  pour 
passer  le  terns,  let  us,  old  Diogenes,  enter  into  a 
little  debate.  Mi  lor,  and  you,  Macrutheu,  de- 
termine the  dispute  between  thai  source  of  de- 
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fi^tSy  ce  paradU  de  plaisir,  ftod  this  Cave  of  care, 
this  seat  of  scurvy  and  the  spleen. 

Mae,  Let  us  heed  them  weeU  my  lord.  Mais- 
ter  Crab  has  met  with  his  match. 

Buck.  And  first,  for  the  great  pleasuqp  of  life, 
the  pleasure  of  the  table :  Ah,  quelle  difference  / 
The  ease,  the  wit,  the  wine,  the  badinage,  the 
persistagey  the  double  entendre,  the  chansons  a 
boire  !  O  what  delicious  moments  have  I  passed 
chez  madmne  la  duchesse  de  BarbouKac  / 
Crab,  Your  mistress,  I  suppose  ? 
Buck,  Who,  I  ?  Fi  done  /  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  have  a  penchant  for  me  ?  Hey, 
Mac ! 

Biac,  Sir  Charles  is  too  much  a  man  of  honour 
to  blab.  But,  to  say  truth,  the  whole  city  of  Pa- 
ns thought  as  much. 
Crah,  A  precious  fellow  this  ! 
Buck,  Taisez  vous,  Mac.  But  we  lose  the 
point  in  view.  Now,  monsieur  Crab,  let  me  con- 
duct you  to  what  you  call  an  entertainment. 
And  farst :  the  melancholy  mistress  is  fixed  in  her 
chair,  where,  by  the  by,  she  is  condemned  to  do 
more  drudgery  than  a  dray-horse.  Next  pro- 
ceeds the  master  to  marshal  the  guests;  in  which 
as  much  caution  is  necessary  as  at  a  coronation ; 
with,  '  M^  lady,  sit  here,'  and,  '  sir  Thomas,  sit 
'  there;'  till  the  length  of  the  ceremony,  with  the 
length  of  the  grace,  have  destroyed  all  apprehen- 
nons  of  the  meat's  burning  vour  mouths. 

Mac,  Bravo,  bravo !  Did  I  na  say,  sir  Charles 
was  a  phenomenon  ? 
Crab.  Peace,  puppy! 

Buck,  Then,  in  solemn  silence,  they  proceed 
to  demolish  the  substantials,  with  perhaps  an  oc- 
casional interruption  of, '  Here's  to  you,  friends ;' 
'  Hob  or  nob ;' '  Your  love  and  mine.'  Pork  suc- 
ceeds to  beef,  pye&  to  puddings.  The  cloth  is 
removed.  Madam,  drenched  with  a  bumper, 
drops  a  curtsey,  and  departs ;  leaving  the  jovial 
host,  with  his  sprightly  companions,  to  tobacco, 
port,  and  politics.  VioM  un  repas  it  la  mode  (fAn- 
gUterre,  monsieur  Crab. 

Crab,  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  your  father 
it  not  a  living  witness  of  these  prodigious  im- 
provements. 
Buck.  Cest  vrai.    But,  ^  propos,  he  is  dead, 

•8  f ou  say,  and  you  are 

Crab.  Against  my  inclination,  his  executor. 

Buck.  Peut-ltre ;  well,  and 

Crab.  Oh,  my  trust  will  soon  determine.    One 
article,  indeed,  I  am  strictly  enjoined  to  see  per- 
formed ;  your  marriage  with  your  old  acquaint- 
ance Lucinda. 
Buck.  Ha,  ha,  la  petite  Ludnde !  et  conh- 

ment 

Crab.  Prithee,  peace,  and  hear  me.  She  is 
bequeathed  conditionally,  that  if  you  refuse  to 
many  her,  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  and  if  she 
rejects  you,  which  I  suppose  she  will  have  the 
wisdom  to  do^  only  ^se. 


Buck.  Reject  me !  Very  probable,  hey,  Mac? 
But  could  not  we  have  an  entrevtie  f 

Crab.  Who's  there? — Let  Lucinda  know  we 
expect  her. 

Mac.  Had  na  ye  better,  sir  Charles,  equip 
yoursell  in  a  more  suitable  garb  upon  a  first  visit 
to  your  mistress  ? 

Crab,  Oh,  such  a  figure  and  address  can  de- 
rive no  advantage  from  dress. 

Btic^.  Serviteur.  But,  however,  Mac's  hint 
may  not  be  so  mat  it  propos.  Allans,  Jonquil,  je 
nCen  Vaism^habiller.  Mi  lor,  shall  I  trespass  up- 
on your  patience  ?  My  toilette  is  but  a  work  of 
ten  minutes.  Mac,  dispose  of  my  domestics  a 
leur  aise,  and  then  attend  me  with  my  port- 
feuille,  and  read,  while  I  dress,  those  remarks  I 
made  in  last  voyage  from  Fountainbleu  to  Com« 
peigne.    Serviteur,  messieurs. 

Car  le  bon  vin 

Du  matin, 
Sortant  du  tonneau, 
Vaut  bien  mieux  que 

Le  Latin 
De  tout  la  Sorbonne,  [Exit. 

Crab,  This  is  the  most  consummate  coxcomb ! 
I  told  the  fool  of  a  father  what  a  puppy  Paris 
would  produce  him ;  but  travel  is  the  word,  and 
the  consequence  an  importation  of  every  foreign 
folly :  And  thus  the  plain  persons  and  principles 
of  old  England  are  so  confounded  and  jumbled 
with  the  excrementitious  growth  of  every  cli- 
mate, that  we  havie  lost  all  our  ancient  charao- 
teristics,  and  are  become  a  bundle  of  contradic- 
tions, a  piece  of  patch-work,  a  mere  harlequin's 
coat. 

Lord  John.  Do  you  suppose  then,  sir,  that  no 
good  may  be  obtained 

Crab.  Why,  prithee,  what  have  you  gained  ? 

Lord  John.  I  should  be  sorry  my  acquisitions 
were  to  determine  the  debate.  But,  do  you  think, 
sir,  the  shaking  off  some  native  qualities,  and  the 
being  made  more  sensible,  from  comparison,  of 
certain  national  and  constitutional  advantages, 
objects  unworthy  the  attention  ? 

Crab.  You  show  the  favourable  side,  young 
man :  But  how  frequently  are  substituted  for  na- 
tional prepossessions,  always  harmless,  and  often 
happy,  guilty  and  unnatural  prejudices  ?  Unna- 
tural !  For  the  wretch  who  is  weak  and  wicked 
enough  to  despise  his  country,  sins  against  the 
most  laudable  law  of  nature ;  he  is  a  traitor  to 
the  community  where  providence  has  placed  him, 
and  should  be  denied  those  social  benefits  he  has 
rendered  himself  unworthy  to  partake.  But  sen- 
tentious lectures  are  ill  calculated  for  your  time 
of  life. 

Lord  John.  I  differ  from  you  here,  Mr  Crab. 
Principles,  that  call  for  perpetual  practice,  can- 
not be  too  soon  received.     I  sincerely  thank 
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ymiy  sir,  for  this  communication,  and  should  he 
happy  to  have  always  near  me  so  moral  a  moni- 
tor. 

Crab,  You  are  indebted  to  France  for  her 
flattery.  But  I  leave  you  with  a  lady,  where  it 
will  be  better  employed. 

Enter  Lucinda. 

Crab,  This  young  man  waits  here  till  your 
puppy  is  powdered.  You  may  ask  him  after 
your  French  acquaintance.  I  know  nothing  of 
nim ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  so 
great  a  fool  as  your  fellow.  [Exit, 

Luc,  I  am  afraid,  $ir,  you  have  had  but  a  dis- 
agreeable t^te  a  tele. 

L.  John,  Just  the  contrary,  madam.  By  good 
sense,  tinged  with  singularity,  we  arc  entertained 
as  well  as  improved.  For  a  lady,  indeed,  Mr 
Crab's  manners  are  rather  too  rough. 

Luc,  Not  a  jot;  I  am  familiarized  to  them. 
I  know  his  integrity,  and  can  never  be  disobhged 
by  his  sincerity. 

X.  John.  This  declaratioq  is  a  little  particular 
from  a  lady,  who  must  have  receivea  her  first 
impressions  in  a  place  remarkable  for  its  delicacy 
to  the  fair-sex.  But  good-sense  can  conquer  even 
early  habits. 

Hue  This  compliment  I  can  lay  no  claim  to. 
The  former  part  of  my  life  procured  me  but  very 
little  indulgence.  The  pittance  pf  knowledge  I 
possess,  was  taught  me  by  a  very  severe  mistress, 
Adversity.  But  you,  sir,  arc  too  well  acquainted 
with  sir  Charles  Buck  not  to  have  known  my  si- 
tuation. 


L.  John,  I  have  heard  your  story,  madam,  be- 
fore I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  you.  It  was  af*- 
fecting:  You'll  pardon  the  declaration:  it  now 
becomes  interesting. — However,  it  is  impossible 
I  should  not  congratulate  you  on  the  near  ap- 
proach oT  the  happy  catastrophe. 

Luc.  Events  that  depend  upon  the  will  of  ano- 
ther, a  thousand  unforeseen  accidents  may  inter- 
rupt. 

Ijord  John,  Cuuld  I  hope,  madam,  your  pre- 
sent critical  condition  would  acquit  me  of  teme- 
rity, I  should  take  the  liberty  to  presume,  if  the 
suit  of  sir  Charles  be  rejected 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  So,  youngster  !  what,  I  suppose  you  arc 
already  practisint;  one  of  your  foreign  lessons. 
Perverting  the  affections  of  a  friend's  mistress, 
or  debauching  his  wife,  are  mere  peccadilloes  in 
modern  morality — But  at  present,  you  are  my 
care.  That  way  conducts  you  to  your  fellow- 
traveller.  [Exit  Lord  John.] — I  would  speak 
with  you  in  the  library.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  shall  attend  you,  sir.  Never  was  so 
unhappy  an  interruption  !  What  could  my  lord 
mean  ?  But  be  it  what  it  ^ill,  it  ought  not,  it 
cannot  concern  me. — Gratitude  and  duty  de- 
mand my  compliance  with  the  dying  wish  of  my 
beuefactor,  my  friend,  my  father.  But  am  I 
then  to  sacrifice  all  my  future  peace  ?  But  rea- 
son nqt,  rash  girl !  obedience  is  thy  province. 

Though  hard  the  task,  be  it  my  part  to  prove, 
That  sometimes  duty  can  give  laws  to  love. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE^I. 


Buck  at  his  toilet,  attended  by  three  valets  de 
chambre,  and  Mac  rut  hen. 

Mac.  Notwithstanding  aw  his  plain  deal- 
ing, I  doubt  whether  maister  Crab  is  so  honest  a 
man. 

Buck.  Pr'ythee.  Mac,  name  not  the  monster. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  a  quotation  from  one  of 
tlieir  paltry  poets, 

*  Who  is  knight  of  the  shire,  represents  them 
all. 

Did  ever  mortal  see  such  mirrors,  such  looking- 
glasses,  as  they  have  here  too?  One  might  as  well 
address  one's  self  for  information  to  a  bucket  of 
water. — La  Jonquil,  mettez'Vous  le  rouge  asstz. 
He  bieny  Afar,  miserable  !  Hey  ? 

Mac,  *T4S  very  becoming. 

huck.  Ay,  it  will  do  for  this  place ;  I  really 
could  have  forgiven  my  father's  living  a  year  or 
two  longer,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  return  to 

this [Enter  Lord  John.]  My  dear  lord,  je 

demand  milie  pardons  ;  but  the  terrible  fracas  in 


my  chaise,  liad  wgatid  and  disordered  my  hair, 
that  it  required  an  age  to  adjust  it. 

Jjord  John.  No  apology,  sir  Charles;  I  have 
been  entertained  very  agreeably. 

Buck.  Who  have  you  had,  my  dear  lord,  to 
entertain  you  ? 

Lord  John.  Tlie  very  individi^al  lady  that's 
soon  to  make  you  a  happy  husband. 

Buck.  A  happy  who  ?  husband  ? What  two 

very  opposite  ideas  have  you  confounded  ensem- 
ble ! — 111  my  conscience,  I  believe  there's  conta- 
gion in  tUc  clime,  and  mi  lor  is  infected.  But 
pray,  mi  dear  lor,  by  what  accident  have  you 
discovered  that  I  was  upon  the  point  of  becoming 
that  liappy Oh,  un  mari  !  diable  f 

Lard  John.  The  lady's  beauty  and  merit,  ypar 
inclinatimis,  and  your  father's  injunctions,  made 
me  conjecture  that. 

Buck,  And  can't  you  suppose  that  the  lady's 
beauty  may  be  possessed,  her  merit  rewarded, 
and  iny  inclinations  gratified,  without  an  absolute 
obedience  to  that  fatherly  injunction  ? 

Lord  John,  It  does  not  occur  to  me. 
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believe  not,  mi  lor.  Those  kind 
3C  given  to  every  body.  Donnes 
1.    And  DOW  you  shall  see  me 


Enter  Servant. 

[uire  Racket  and  sir  Toby  Tally- 
emselves  your  honour's  old  ac- 

brutes  !  By  what  accident  could 
y  arrival?  Mi  dear,  dear  lor,  aid 
s  embarras. 

and  Tallyhoe  without, 

)ic  a  hoy ! 

;  die  if  I  do  not  believe  the  Hot- 
ught  a  whole  hundred  of  hounds 
:,  they  say,  forms  keep  fools  at  a 
iceive  them  en  ceremonie, 

Hacket  and  Tallyhoe. 

;  hoics,  my  little  Buck  ! 

mr  le  ChevaUer,  votres  tres  hum- 


rur  "Racket,  je  tuis  charm^  de  vous 

what  ? 

ntendez  vous  f  Don't  you  know 

'rench !  No,  nor  you  neither,  I 
f,  Yore  Gad,  I  believe  the  papists 
ro  in  foreign  par;^. 
3d,  and  transformed  him  too.  Let 
iiet,  if  I  don't  think  he's  like  one 
ised  to  read  of  at  school,  in  Ovid's 
;   they  have  turned  him  into  a 

!  No;  a  bird,  yon  fool.    Lookee, 
lord  Harry,  here  are  his  win^  ! 
Hxl,  and  so  they  are,  ha,  ha !  I 
,  he  came  over  with  the  wood- 

Cei  veritable  Anglois,     The  rustic, 

ee  what  the  devil  he  has  got  upon 

Ar  savage,  keep  your  distance  ! 
re  George  we  will  have  a  scru- 

a  scrutiny. 

ce,  La  Jonquil !  mi  lor !  protect  me 

es ! 

L  little  compassion,  I  beg,  gentle- 

,  sir  Charles  is  upon  a  visit  to  his 

Zounds,  he*s  fitter  for  a  band-box 
s  the  heels. 


Rac,  1  have  them,  knight.  'Fore  gad,  he  is  the 
very  reverse  of  a  Bantam  cock — His  comb's  on 

his  feet,  and  his  feathers  on  his  head. Who 

have  we  got  here?  What  are  these  three  fellows  ? 
Pastry-cooks  ? 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab,  And  is  this  one  of  your  newly-acquired 
accomplishments,  letting  your  mistress  languish 
for  a but  you  have  company,  I  see. 

Buck,  O  yes;  I  have  been  inexpressibly  hap- 
py.— ^These  gentlemen  arc  kind  enough  to  treat 
me,  upon  my  arrival,  with   what  I  believe  they 

call,  in  this  country,  a  route My  dear  lor,  if 

you  don't  favour  my  flight But  see  if  the 

toads  an't  tumbling  my  toilet ! 

Lord  John,  Now's  your  time,  steal  off. — I'll 
cover  your  retreaL 

Buck,  Mac,  let  La  Jonquil  follow  to  resettle 

my  cheveux. Je  vous  remercie  mille,  millefois, 

man  cher  mi  lor. 

Roc.  Hola,  sir  Toby,  stole  away ! 

Buck.  O  man  Dieu  ! 

Tal.  Poh,  rot  him ;  let  hjm  alone.  He'll  ne- 
ver do  for  our  purpose.  You  must  know  we  in- 
tended to  kick  up  a  riot  to-night  at  the  play- 
house, and  we  wanted  him  of  the  party;  but  that 
fop  would  swoon  at  the  sight  of  a  cudgel. 

Lord  John,  Pray,  sir,  what  is  your  cause  of 
contention  ? 

Tal,  Cause  of  contention  !  Hey,  faith,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter.  Racket,  what  is  it  we  are 
angry  about  ? 

Rac.  Angry  about ! — Why,  you  know  we  are 
to  demolish  the  dancers. 

TaL  True,  true;  I  had  forgot.  Will  you 
make  one  ? 

Lord  John,  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Rac,  Mayhap  you  are  a  friend  to  the  Frf-.nch  ? 

Lord  John.  Not  I,  indeed,  sir — But  if  the  oc- 
casion will  permit  me  a  pun,  though  I  am  far 
from  being  a  well-wisher  to  their  -arms,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  being  entertained  by  their 
legs. 

Tal,  Ay  ?— Why  then,  if  you'll  come  to^nif^ht, 
you'll  split  your  sides  with  laughing;  for  Til  be 
rot  if  we  don't  make  them  caper  higher,  and  run 
faster,  than  ever  they  have  done  since  the  battle 
of  Blenheim.    Come  along,  Rackett. 

[Exit, 

Lord  John,  Was  there  ever  such  a  contrast  ? 

Crab,  Not  to  remote  as  you  imagine;  they  are 
scions  from  the  same  stock,  set  in  different  soils. 
The  first  shrub,  you  see,  flowers  most  prodigally, 
but  matures  nothing;  the  last  slip,  though  stunted, 
bears  a  little  fruit ;  crabbed,  'tis  true,  but  still 
the  growth  of  the  clime.  Come,  you'll  follow 
your  friend.  [Exit, 

Enter  Lucinda,  with  a  Servant, 

Luc,  When  Mr  Crab  or  sir  Charles  inquire  for 
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me,  you  will  condact  ihem  hither.  [Exit  Ser^ 
vant.j^  How  I  long  for  an  end  to  this  important 
interview  !  Not  .that  I  have  any  great  expecta- 
tions from  the  issue;  but  still  in  my  circumstances 
a  state  of  suspence  is  of  all  situations  most  dis- 
agreeable.   But  hush,  they  come. 

E7iter  Sir  Charles,  Macruth^n,  Lord  John 

and  Crab. 

Buck,  Mac,  announce  me. 

Mac.  Mndam,  sir  Charles  Buck  craves  the  ho- 
nour of  kissing  your  hand. 

Buck.  Ires  humble  serviteur.  Et  comment  sa 
portCf  Mademoiselle  ^  I  am  ravished  to  see  thee, 
tua  chere  petite  Lucinde — Eh  bien,  ma  reine  / 
Why  you  like  divinely,  child.  But,  mon  enfant f 
they  have  dressed  you  most  diabolically.  Why 
what  a  coiffeure  must  you  have  I  and,  oh  mon 
Dieu  !  a  total  absence  of  rouBC,  But  perhaps 
you  are  out.  I  had  a  cargo  from  Deffrei\y  toe 
day  of  my  departure :  Shall  I  have  the  honour  to 
supply  you  ? 

Luc.  You  are  obliging,  sir :  but  I  confess  my- 
self a  convert  to  the  chaste  customs  of  this  coun- 
try; and,  with  a  commercial  people,  you  know, 
sir  Charles,  all  artifice 

Buck.  Artifice  !  You  mistake  the  point,  ma 
chere.  A  proper  portion  of  red  is  an  indispen^ 
sable  part  of  your  dress ;  and,  in  my  private  opi- 
nion, a  woman  might  as  well  appear  in  public 
without  powder  or  a  petticoat. 

Crab.  And  in  my  private  opinion,  a  woman 
who  puts  on  the  first,  would  make  very  little  dif- 
ficulty in  pulling  off  the  last. 

Buck.  Oh,  Monsieur  Crab^s  judgment  must  be 
decisive  in  dress.  Well,  and  what  amusements, 
what  spectacles,  what  parties,  what  contrivances, 
to  conquer  father  Time,  that  foe  to  the  fair  ?  I 
fancy  one  must  fnnuier  considerablement  in  your 
London  here. 

Luc.  Oh,  we  are  in  no  distress  for  diversions. 
We  have  an  opera. 

Buck.  Itauen^  I  suppose ;  pitieable^  shocking, 
assmmnmnt  !  Oh,  there  is  no  supporting  their  ^ 
hi,  hi,  hi.  Ah  tnott  Diep  !  4^9  chaise  briUiant 
soleily    * 

Brilliant  soleiL 

A-t'On  jamais  veu  ton  pareil  f 

Tliere*s  music  and  melody. 

Luc.  What  a  fop ! 

Buck.  But  proceed,  ma  princess^* 

Luc.  Oh,  then  we  have  plays. 

Buck.  That  I  deny,  child, 

Luc.  No  plays  I 

Buck.  No. 

Luc.  The  assertion  is  a  little  whimsical. 

Buck.  Ay,  that  may  be;  you  have  here  drama- 
tic things,  farcical  in  their  composition,  and  ridi* 
culous  in  their  representation. 

Luc.  Sir,  I  own  myself  unequal  to  the  contro- 
versy; but  surely  Shakespeare— l\{y  lordi  this 
subject  calls  upon  you  for  its  defence. 


Crab,  I  knov/  from  what  fountain  this  fool  has 
drawn  his  remarks ;  the  author  of  the  Chinese 
Orphan,  in  the  preface  to  which  Mr  Voltaire  calls 
the  principal  works  of  Shakespeare  monstrous 
farces. 

Lord  John.  Mr  Crab  is  right,  madam.  Mr 
Voltaire  has  stigmatized  with  a  ver^  unjust  and 
a  very  invidious  appellation,  the  principal  works 
of  that  great  master  df  the  passions  ;  and  his  ap» 
parent  motive  renders  him  the  more  ineicuse* 
able. 

Luc.  What  could  it  be,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  John,  The  preventing  has  conntrymen 
from  becoming  acquainted  with  our  author,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  pilfer  from  him  with 
the  greater  security. 

Luc.  Ungenerous,  indeed ! 

Buck.  Palpable  defamation. 

Luc,  And  as  to  the  exhibition,  I  have  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  for  a  natural,  pathetic, 
and  spirited  expression,  no  people  upon  earth — 

Buck.  You  arc  imposed  upon,  child;  the  Le- 
auesne,  the  Lannuc,  the  Grandval,  (he  Dumenil, 
the  Causscn,  what  dignity,  what  action  !  But, 
it  propos,  I  have  myself  wrote  a  tragedy  io 
French. 

Luc,  Indeed  ! 

Buck.  £n  rm/^  upon  Voltaire's  plan. 

Crab.  That  must  be  a  precious  piece  of  work. 

Buck.  It  is  now  in  repetition  at  the  French 
comedie.  Grandval  and  La  Gaussen  perform 
the  principal  parts.  Oh,  what  an  eclat !  What 
a  burst  will  it  make  in  the  parterre,  when  the 
king  of  Ananamaboo  refuses  tbe^peraon  of  the 
princess  of  Cochineal ! 

Luc,  Do  you  remember  the  passage  } 

Buck,  Entire ;  and  I  believe  1  can  convey  i 
in  their  manner. 

Luc.  That  will  be  delightful. 

Buck,  And  first  the  king. 
Ma  chere  princesse,je  vous  aime,  c*est  vred ; 
De  mafemmt  vous  portex  Its  charmants  attraits. 
Mais  ce  n*est  pas  honette  pour  un  homme  tel  que 

moi, 
De  tromper  mafemmt,  ou  de  rompre  mafoL 

Luc.  Inimitable! 

Buck,  Now  the  princess;  slie  is,  as  you  may 
suppose,  in  extreme  distress. 

Luc,  No  doubt 

Buck,  Mon  grand  roi,  mon  cher  adorable, 
Ayez  pit  it  de  moi,je  suis  inconsolable,^ 
(Then  he  turns  his  back  upon  her ;  at  which  she, 
in  a  fury) 

Monstre,  ingrat,  affreux,  horrible,  funeste^ 
Oh  queje  vous  aime,  ah  gueje  vous  detest e  / 
fThcn  he,] 

l^ensez  vouz,  Madame,  d  me  donnerla  loi  f 
V&tre  baine,  voire  amour,  sont  hi  mimes  chotes  i 
moi. 

Luc.  Bravo! 

Xor(/ JbAn.  Bravo,  bravo  ] 
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Buck,  Ay,  there's  pksnon  and  poetnr,  and  rea- 
son and  rhime.  Oh,  how  I  detest  blood  and 
blank  verse  !  Tlicre  is  something  so  soft,  so  mu- 
sical, and  so  natural,  in  the  rich  rhimes  of  the 
theatre  Francoii  / 

Lord  John.  I  did  not  know  sir  Charles  was  so 
totally  devoted  to  the  belles  lettres. 

BmcH,  Oh,  entirely.  'Fis  the  ton,  the  taste. 
I  am  every  night  at  the  Coffe  Procope ;  and  had 
not  I  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  born  in  this  curst 
country,  I  make  no  doubt  but  you  would  have 
seen  my  name  among  the  fo^emost  of  the  French 
academy. 

Crab.  I  should  think  von  might  easily  get  over 
tKat  difficulty,  if  you  will  be  but  so  obliging  as 
publicly  to  renounce  us.  I  dare  engage  not  one 
of  your  countrymen  should  contradict  or  claim 
jou. 

Buck,  No  !«-Impo.ssible.  From  the  barbarity 
of  nrj  education,  I  must  ever  be  taken  for  un 
AnuUHS. 

CraK  Never. 

Buck.  En  veriU  f 

Crab.  En  veriti. 

Buck.  You  flatter  me  ? 

Crab.  But  common  justice. 

Mac,  Ni^,  Maister  Crab  is  in  the  fight ;  for 
I  have  often  heard  the  French  themselves  say,  is 
it  possible  that  gentleman  can  be  British } 

Buck.  Obliging  creatures !  And  you  all  con- 
cur with  themf 

Crab,  Entirely. 

Luc.  Entirely. 

Lord  John.  Entirely. 

Buck.  How  happy  you  make  me  ! 

Crab.  Egregious  puppy !  But  we  lose  time. 
A  truce  to  this  trumpery.  You  have  read  your 
father's  will? 

Buck.  No ;  I  read  no  English.  When  Mac 
has  turned  it  into  French^  I  may  run  over  the 
items. 

Crab.  I  have  told  you  the  part  that  concerns 
this  girl.  And  as  your  ^declaration  upon  it 
will  discharge  me,  I  leave  you  to  what  you 
will  call  an  ecclairciuement.    Come,  my  Lord. 

Buck.  Nay,  but  Monsieur  Crab,  mi  Lor, 
Mac! 

Crab,  Along  with  us. 

[Exeunt  Crab  and  Lord  John. 

Buck.  A  comfortable  scrape  I  am  in  !  What 

the  deuce  am  1  to  do  ?  In  the  language  of  the 

place,  I  am  to  make  lore,  I  suppose.    A  pretty 

employment! 

Luc.  I  fancy  my  hero  is  a  little  piAzled  with 
his  part     But  now  for  it. 

Buck.  A  queer  creature,  that  Crab,  ma  petite. 
But,  i  propos.  How  d*vou  like  my  lord  ? 

Luc.  He  seems  to  have  good  sense,  and  good 
breeding. 

Buck.  Pas  trop.  But  don't  you  think  he  has 
lomething  of  a  foreign  kind  of  air  about  him  ? 


Luc.  Foreign! 

Buck.  Ay,  something  so  English  in  his  man- 
ner? 

LUc.  Foreign  and  English!  I  don't  compre- 
hend ydu. 

Buck.  Why  that  is,  he  has  not  the  ease,  the 
je  ne  scat  guoi,  the  bon  ton. — In  a  word,  he  does 
not  resemble  me  now. 

Luc.  Not  in  the  least. 

Buck.  Oh,  I  thought  so.  He  is  to  be  pitied, 
poor  devil ;  he  can't  help  it.  But,  entre  nouSy  ma 
chere,  the  fellow  has  a  fortune. 

Jmc.  How  does  that  concern  me,  sir  Charles  ? 

Buck.  ^Nhy,  je  pense^  ma  reine,  that  your  eyes 
have  done  execution  there. 

Luc.  My  eyes  execution  ! 

Buck.  AjT;  child,  is  there  any  thing  so  ex- 
traordinary in  that?  Ma  foi,  I  thought,  by  the 
vivacity  of  his  praise,  that  he  had  already  sum- 
moned the  garrison  to  surrender. 

Luc.  To  carry  on  the  allusion,  I  believe  my 
lord  is  too  good  a  commander  to  commence  a 
fruitless  siege.  He  could  not  but  know  the  con- 
dition of  the  town. 

Buck,  Condition !  Explain,  ma  chere. 

Luc.  I  was  in  hopes  your  inteniew  with  Mr 
Crab  had  made  that  unnecessary. 

Buck;  Oh,  ay,  I  do  recollect  something  of  a 
ridiculous  article  about  marriage  in  a  will.  But 
what  a  plot  against  the  peace  of  two  poor  people ! 
Well,  toe  malice  of  some  men  is  amazing  I  NoC 
contented  with  doing  all  the  miscliief  they  can 
in  their  life,  they  are  for  entailing  their  male- 
volence, like  their  estates,  to  latest  posterity. 

Luc.  Your  contempt  of  me,  sir  Cnorlcs,  I  re- 
ceive as  a  compliment.  But  the  infinite  obliga- 
tions I  owe  to  tlie  man  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  call  you  son,  compel  me  (o  insist,  that,  in  my 
presence  at  least,  no  indignity  be  offered  to  liis 
memory. 

Buck.  Heyday  f  What,  in  heroics,  ma  reine  f 

Luc.  Ungrateful,  un61ial  wretch  !  so  soon  tu 
trample  on  his  ashes,  the  greatest  load  of  whoso 
'  fond  heart,  in  his  last  hour,  were  his  fears  fur 
thy  future  welfare. 

Buck.  Mafoiy  elle  est  folle ;  she  is  mad,  sans 
d&ute. 

Luc,  But  I  am  to  blame.  Can  he,  who  breaks 
through  one  sacred  relation,  regard  nnothcr?  Can 
the  monster,  who  is  corrupt  enough  to  contemn 
the  place  of  his  birth,  reverence  those  who  gave 
him  being  ? — Impossible. 

Buck,  Ah,  a  pretty  monologue !  a  fine  soli- 
loquy this,  child. 

Luc.  Contemptible  !  But  I  am  cool. 

Buck.  I  am  mightily  glad  of  it  Now  we  shall 
understand  one  another,  I  hope. 

Luc.  We  do  understand  one  another.  You 
have  already  been  kind  enough  to  refuse  me. 
Nothing   is    wanting    but   a   formal   rejection 
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under  your  hand,  and  so  concludes  our  acquaint^ 
ance. 

Buck.  Voui  allez  trop  vUe ;  you  are  too  quick, 
ma  there.  If  I  recollect,  the  consequence  of 
this  rejection  is  my  paying  you  twenty  thousand 
pounds. 

Luc,  True. 

Buck,  Now  that,  have  not  I  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  do. 

Luc,  No,  sir  ?  Why  you  own  that  mar- 
riage  

Buck,  Is  my  aversion.  Ill  give  you  that  un- 
der my  hand,  if  you  plea«e;  but  I  have  a  pro- 
digious love  for  the  louis. 

Luc,  Oh,  we'll  soon  settle  that  dispute ;  the 
law — 

Buck,  But,  hold,  ma  reme,  I  don't  find  that 
my  provident  father  has  precisely  determined  the 
time  of  this  comfortable  conjunction.  So,  though 
I  am  condemned,  the  day  of  execution  is^ot 
iixed. 

Luc,  Sir ! 

Buck,  I  say,  my  soul,  there  goes  no  more 
to  your  dying  a  maid,  than  my  living  a  bache- 
lor. 

Luc.  O,  sir,  I  shall  find  a  remedy. 

Buck,  But  now  suppose,  ma  bellty  I  have 
found  one  to  your  hancl  ? 

Luc,  As  how  ?  Name  one. 

Buck,  I'll  name  two.  And  first,  mon  enfantCf 
though  I  have  an  irresistible  antipathy  to  the 
conjugal  knot,  yet  I  am  by  no  means  blind  to 
your  personal  charms  :  in  the  possession  of 
which  if  you  please  to  place  me,  not  only 
the  aforesaid  twenty  thousand  pounds,  but 
the  whole  terre  of  your  devoted  shall  fall  at 
your — 

Luc.  Grant  me  patience  ! 

Buck.  Indeed  you  want  it,  my  dear.  But  if 
you  flounce,  I  fly. 

Luc,  Quick,  sir,  your  other  !  For  this  isr— 

Buck,  I  grant,  not  quit^  so  fashionable  as  my 
otlicr.  It  is  then,  in  a  word,  that  you  would  let 
this  lubberly  lord  make  you  a  lady,  and  appoint 
me  his  assistant,  his  private  friend,  his  diUbei, 
And  as  we  are  to  be  joint  partakers  of  your  per- 
son, let  us  be  equal  sharers  in  your  fortune,  ma 
belle, 

Luc,  Thou  mean,  abject,  mercenary  thing! 
Thy  mistress!  Gracious  Heaven! — Universal 
empire  should  not  bribe  me  to  be  thy  bride. — 
And  what  apology,  what  excuse,  could  a  woman 
of  the  least  sense  or  spirit  make  for  so  unnatural 
a  connection  I 

Buck.  Fort  bien  ! 

Luc,  Wliere  arc  thy  attractions?  Canst  thou 
be  weak  enough  to  suppose  thy  frippery  dress, 
tiiy  aiTectation,  thy  grimace,  could  influence  be- 
yond the  borders  of  a  brothel  ? 

Buck.  Trh  bien  ! 

Luc,  And  what  are  thy  improvements?  Thy 


air  is  a  copy  from  thy  barber;  for  thy  dress  thoa 
art  indebted  to  thy  tailor.  Thou  Imst  lost  thy 
native  lanj^uage,  and  brought  home  none  in  ex- 
change for  It 

Buck.  Extremhnent  bien  ! 

Luc.  Had  not  thy  vanity  so  soon  exposed  thy 
villany,  I  might,  m  reverence  to  that  name, 
to  which  thou  art  a  disgrace,  have  taken  a 
wretched  chance  with  thee  for  life. 

Buck.  I  am  obliged  to  thee  for  that ;  and  a 
pretty  pacific  partner  I  should  have  bad.  Why, 
look'e,  child,  you  have  been,  to  be  sure,  very  elo- 
quent, and,  upon  the  whole,  not  unentertaining : 
though,  by  the  by,  you  have  forgot  in  your  cata- 
logue one  6f  my  foreign  acquisitions ;  <?ett  k  dirCf 
that  I  can,  with  a  most  intrepid  tangjroid,  with- 
out a  single  emotion,  support  all  this  storm  of  fe- 
male fury.  But,  adieu,  ma  belle;  and  when  a 
cool  hour  of  i*eflection  has  made  you  sensible  of 
the  propriety  of  my  proposals,  I  shall  expect  the 
honour  of  a  card. 

[Ent, 

Luc,  I  am  ashamed  this  thing  has  had  the 
power  to  move  me  thus.  Who  waits  there? 
Desire  Mr  Crab 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

Lord  John,  We  have  been  unwillingly,  ma- 
dam, silent  witnesses  to  this  shameful  scene.  I 
blush,  that  a  creature,  who  wears  the  outward 
marks  of  humanity,  should  be  in  his  morals  so 
much  below 

Crab,  Prithee,  why  didst  thou  not  call  thy 
maids,  and  toss  the  booby  in  a  blanket  ? 

Lord  John,  If  I  might  be  permitted,  madam, 
to  conclude  what  I  intended  sayings  when  inter* 
rupted  by  Mr  Crab 

Luc,  My  lord,  don't  think  me  guilty  of  aflfec- 
tation ;  I  believe  I  guess  at  your  generous  de- 
sign :  but  my  temper  is  really  so  rufRed — besides, 
1  am  meditating  a  piece  ot  female  revenge  on 
this  coxcomb. 

Lord  John,  Dear  madam,  can  I  assist  ? 

Luc.  Only  by  desiring  my  maid  to  bring  hi- 
ther the  tea.  My  lord,  I  am  confounded  at  tlie 
hberty,  but 

Lord  John.  No  apology-^ You  honour  me, 

madam.  [Exit, 

Crab,  And,  prithee,  wench,  what  is  thy 
scheme  ? 

Luc.  Oh,  a  very  harmless  one,  I  promise  yon. 

Crab.  Zounds,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  long  to 
see  the  puppy  severely  punished,  methinks. 

Luc.  Sir  Charles,  I  fancy,  can't  be  yet  got  out 
of  tlie  house.  Will  you  desire  him  to  step  hi- 
ther? 

Crab.  I'll  bring  him. 

Luc.  No,  I  wish  to  have  him  alone. 

Crab,  Why,  then,  111  send  him. 

[Exii. 


Enter  Lettice« 


ace  these  things  oo  the  table,  a  chair 

\e very  wen.    Do  you  keep  within 

hark,  he  is  here.    Leave  me,  Lettice. 

[Exit, 

Enter  Buck. 

o,  so,  I  thought  she  would  come  to ; 
ess,  not  altogether  so  soon.  Eh  bien, 
see  me  ready  to  receive  your  corn- 
ray,  be  seated,  sir  Charles.  J  am  a- 
latural  warmth  of  my  temper  might 
sd  me  into  some  expressions  not  alto- 
suitable. 

ih,  bagatelle.    Name  it  not. 
ill  you  drink  tea,  sir  ? 
^olontiers.    This  tea  is  a  pretty  inno- 
of  beverage;   I  wonder  the  French 
it.    I  have  some  thoughts  of  giving  it 
lext  winter. 

lat  will  be  very  obliging.  It  is  of  ex- 
rice  to  the  ladies  this  side  of  the  wa- 

lOW, 

Vue,  it  promotes  parties,  and  infuses  a 
irit  into  conversation.     But  what  has 
me,  ma  reinCy  the   honour  of  your 
r  Mr  Crab  ? 

le  favours  I  have  received  from  your 
-  Charles,  I  thought  demanded  from 
f  quitting  your  house,  n  more  decent 
ionious  aidicu  than  our  last  interview 
lit  of. 

B  that  all,  ma  chcre  ?  I  thought  your 
;  had  at  last  relented.    Well,  ma  reine, 

in  you,  then,  leave  me  ? 
The  fates  will  have  it  so. 
>  then,  perfidious  tnutor,  be  gone !  I 
consrilation,  however,  that  if  I  can- 
possess  you,  no  other  woman  shall, 
ley,  how,  what ! 

id  though  the  pleasure  of  living  with 
ed  me,  in  our  deaths,  at  least,  we  shall 
ited. 

oon  be  united  in  death  !  When,  child  ? 
ithin  this  hour. 
Vhich  way  ? 
e  fatal  draught*s  already  at  my  heart. 

icre ;  it  runs  through  every  pore. 

igs,  unutterable  !  The  tea  we  drank, 

espair  and  love — Oh  I 

Veil! 

loisoned 

"he  devil ! 

id  as  my  generous  heart  would  have 

*ith  you,  I  gave  you  half. 

)h,  curse  your  y,enLrosity  ! 

dulge  me  in  tiie  cold  comfort  of  a  last 
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Buck,  Embrace  !  O,  confound  you !  But  it 
may  not  be  too  late.  Macruthen,  Jonquil,  phy- 
sicians, apothecaries,  oil,  and  antidotes. 'Oh, 


Je  meurSfje  meun  /  Ah,  la  diablesse  f 

[Exit  Buck. 

Enter  Lord  John  and  Crab. 

Crab,  A  brave  wench !  I  could  kiss  thee  for 
this  contrivance. 

Lord  John.  He  really  deserves  it  all. 

Crab,  Deserves  it !  Hang  him.  But  the  sen- 
sible resentment  of  this  gin  has  klmost  reconci- 
led me  to  the  world  again.  But  stay,  let  us  see — 
Can't  we  make  a  farther  use  of  the  puppy*s  pu- 
nishment ?  I  suppose  we  may  very  ssucly  depend 
on  your  contempt  of  him  ? 

Luc,  Most  securely. 

Crab.  And  this  young  thing  here  has  been 
breathing  passions  and  protestations.  But  I'll 
take  care  my  girl  shan't  go  a  beggar  to  any  man's 
bed.  We  must  have  this  twenty  thousand 
pound,  Lucy. 

Lord  John,  I  regard  it  not  Let  me  be  hap- 
py, and  let  him  be — 

Crab,  Pshaw,  don't  scorch  me  with  thy  flames. 
Reserve  your  raptures;  or,  if  they  must  have 
vent,  retire  into  tnat  room,  whilst  I  go  plague  the 
puppy. 

[Exit  Crab  one  mai/,  Lucy  and  Lord 
John  another, 

SCENE  II. — Change*  and  discovers  Buck,  Mac- 
ruthen, Jonquil,  Bearnois,  La  Loire, 
Physician  and  Surgeon,  Buck  tn  a  night-cap 
and  gown, 

Sur.  This  copious  phlebotomy  will  abate  the 
inflammation;  and  it  the  six  blisters  on  your 
head  and  back  rise,  why  there  may  be  hopes. 

Buck.  Cold  comfort.  I  burn,  I  burn,  I  burn ! 
Ah,  there  is  a  shoot !  And  now  again,  I  freeze ! 

Mac,  Ay,  They  are  aw  symptoms  of  a  strong 
poison. 

Buck.  Oh,  I  am  on  the  rack  ! 

Mac.  Oh,  if  it  be  got  to  the  vitals,  a  fig  for 
aw  antidotes. 

Enter  Crab. 

Crab.  Where  is  this  miserable  devil  ?  What,  is 
he  alive  still ! 

Mac,  In  gude  troth,  and  that's  aw. 

Buck,  Oh ! 

Crab.  So,  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of 
work  on't,  young  man  ! 

Buck.  O,  what  could  provoke  me  to  return 
from  Paris ! 

Crab,  Had  you  never  been  there,  this  could 
not  have  happened. 
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Enter  RACKEt  and  Tallthoe. 

Rack.  Where  is  he?  He's  a  dead  man;  his 
eyes  are  fixed  already. 

Buck.  Oh ! 

TaL  Who  poisooed  him,  Racket  ? 

JRack.  Gad  I  don't  know.  His  French  cook, 
I  reckon. 

Crab.  Were  there  a  possibility  of  thy  reforma- 
tion, I  have  yet  a  secret  to  restore  thee. 

Buck.  Oh,  give  it,  give  it ! 

Crab.  Not  so  fast  It  must  be  on  good  con- 
ditions. 

Buck.  Name  them.  Take  my  estate,  my — 
save  but  my  Hfe,  take  all. 

Crab.  First,  then,  renounce  thy  right  to  that 
lady,  whose  just  resentment  has  drawn  this  pu- 
nishment upon  thee,  and  in  which  she  is  an  un- 
happy partaker. 

Buck.  I  renounce  her  from  my  soul. 

Crab.  To  this  declaration  you  are  witnesses. 
Next,  your  tawdry  trappings,  your  foreign  foppe- 
ry, your  washes,  paints,  pomades,  must  blaze  be- 
fore your  door. 

Buck.  What,  all  ? 

Crab.  All ;  not  a  rag  shall  be  reserved.  The 
execution  of  this  part  of  your  sentence  shall  be 
assigned  to  your  old  friends  here. 

Buck.  Well,  take  them. 

Crab.  And,  lastly,  111  have  these  exotic  at- 
tendants, these  instruments  of  your  luxury,  these 
pandars  to  your  pride,  packed  in  the  first  cart, 
and  sent  post  to  the  place  from  whence  they 
came. 

Buck.  Spare  me  but  La  Jonquil ! 

Crab.  Not  an  instanL  The  importation  of 
these  puppies  makes  a  part  of  the  politics  of 
your  old  mends  the  Frencn ;  unable  to  resist  you, 
whilst  you  retain  ypur  ancient  roughness,  they 
have  recourse  to  these  minions,  who  would  first, 
by  unmanly  means,  sap  and  soften  all  your  na- 
tive spirit,  and  then  deliver  you  an  easy  prey  to 
their  employers. 

JBucA:.  Since,  then,  it  must  be  so,  adieu,  La  Jon- 
quil ! ! !  [Exeunt  Serrants. 

Crab.  And  now  to  the  remedy.  Come  forth, 
Lucinda. 


Enter  Lucinda  and  Lord  John. 

*  Buck.  Aey,  why  did  not  she  swallow  the  poi- 
M)n? 

Crab.  No ;  noi*  you  neither,  you  blockhead. 

Buck.  Why,  did  not  T  leave  you  in  pangs  ? 

Luc,  Ay,  put  on.  The  tea  was  innocent,  up- 
on my  honour,  sir  Charles.  But  you  allow  me 
to  be  an  excellent  actrice. 

Buck.  Oh,  curse  your  talents ! 

Crab.  This  fellow's  public  renunciation  has 
put  your  person  and  fortune  in  your  poiver ;  and 
if  you  were  sincere  in  your  declaration  of  being 
directed  by  me,  bestow  it  there. 

Luc.  As  a  proof  of  my  sincerity,  my  lord,  re- 
ceive it. 

Lord  John.  With  more  transport  than  sir 
Charles  the  news  of  his  safety  ! 

Luc.  [To  Buck.]  You  are  not  at  present  in  a 
condition  to  take  possession  of  your  post. 

Buck.  What? 

Luc.  Oh,  you  recollect!  ray  lord's  private 
friend ;  his  assistant,  you  know. 

Buck.  Oh,  oh ! 

Mac.  But,  sir  Charles,  as  I  find  the  aflfair  nf 
the  poison  was  but  a  joke,  had  na'ye  better  with- 
draw, and  tak  off  your  blisters  f 

Crab.  No,  let  them  stick.  He  wants  them.-^ 
And  now  concludes  my  care.  But,  before  we 
close  the  scene,  receive,  young  man,  this  last  ad- 
vice from  the  old  friend  of  your  father  :  As  it  is 
your  happiness  to  be  born  a  Briton,  let  it  be 
your  boast;  know,  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
are  your  birth-right,  which,  while  you  preserve, 
other  nations  may  envy  or  fear,  but  never  con- 
quer or  contemn  you.'  Believe,  that  French 
fashions  are  as  ill  suited  to  the  genius,  as  their 
politics  are  pernicious  to  the  peace,  of  yoyr  na- 
tive land. 

A  convert  to  these  sacred  truths,  you'll  find 
That  poison,  for  your  punishment*  designed. 
Will   prove  a  wholesome  medicine  "to  your 
mind. 

[Exeunt  omneu 
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ACT    L 


SCENE  I. 

Governor  Cape  and  Robin. 

Gat.  And  he  believes  mc  dead,  Robin? 

Rob.  Most  certainly. 

Gov.  You  have  given  him  no  intimation  that 
Iris  fortunes  mlKht  mend  ? 

Rob.  Not  a  distant  hint 

Gov.  How  did  he  receive  the  news? 

Rob.  Calmly  enough :  when  I  told  him  that 
his  hopes  from  abro^  were  at  an  end,  that  the 
friend  of  his  deceased  father  thought  he  had 
done  enough  in  putting  it  in  his  power  to  earn 
]|is  own  livelihood,  he  replied,  'twas  no  more 
than  he  had  long  expected,  chaijged  me  with  his 
warmest  adLnowledgements  to  his  concealed  be- 
nefactor, thanked  me  for  my  care,  sighed,  and 
left  me. 

Got.  And  how  has  be  lived  since  ? 

ftob.  Poorly,  bat  honestly :  to  his  pen  be  owes 


all  his  subsistence.  I  am  sure  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him :  consider,  sir,  to  what  temptations  you 
expose  him. 

Gov.  The  severer  his  trials,  the  greater  his  tri- 
umph. Shall  the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry, 
the  purchase  of  so  many  perils,  be  lavished  on  a 
lazy,  luxurious  booby,  wno  has  no  other  merit 
than  being  born  five-and-twenty  years  after  me  ? 
No,  no,  ttobiii ;  him,  and  a  profusion  of  debts^ 
were  all  that  the  extravagance  of  his  mother  left 
me. 

Rob.  You  loved  her,  sir  ? 

Gov.  Fondly,  nay  foolishly,  or  necessi^  had 
not  compelled  me  to  seek  for  shelter  in  another 
climate.  Tis  true,  fortune  has  been  favourable 
to  mv  labours ;  and  when  George  convinces  me, 
that  he  inherits  my  spirit,  he  shall  share  my  pro- 
perty; not  else. 

Rob,  Consider,  sir,  he  has  not  your  opportuni- 
ties. 
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Gov:  Nor  had  I  his  education. 

Rob.  As  the  world  eoes,  the  worst  you  could 
have  ^ven  him.  Lack-a-day!  Learning,  learn- 
ing, sir,  is  no  commodity  for  this  market :  no- 
thing makes  money  here,  sir,  hut  money;  or  some 
certain  fashionable  qualities  that  you  would  not 
wish  your  son  to  possess. 

Gov.  Learning  useless !  Impossible !  Where 
are  the  Oxfords,  the  Halifaxes,  the  great  protec- 
tors and  patrons  of  the  liberal  arts  ? 

Rob,  Patron !  The  world  has  lost  its  use ;  a 
guinea-subscription  at  the  request  of  a  lady, 
whose  chambermaid  is  acquainted  with  the  au- 
thor, may  be  now  and  then  picked  up — ^Protec- 
tor !  Why,  I  dare  believe  there's  more  money 
laid  out  upon  Islington  turnpike,  in  a  month,  than 
upon  all  the  learned  men  in  Great  Britain  in 
seven  years. 

Gov.  And  yet  the  press  groans  with  their  pro- 
ductions !  I  low  do  they  all  exist  ? 

Rob,  In  garrets,  sir ;  as,  if  you  will  step  to 
your  son*s  apartment,  in  the  next  street,  you  will 
see. 

Gov.  But  what  apology  shall  we  make  for  the 
visit  ? 

Rob,  That  you  want  the  aid  of  his  profession ; 
a  well-penned  address,  now,  from  the  subjects  of 
your  late  government,  with  your  gracious  reply, 
to  put  into  the  newspapers. 

Gov.  Ay  !  is  that  part  of  his  practice  ?  Well, 
lead  on,  Robin.  [Eseunt, 

SCENE  II. — Drawty  and  discovert  Youno 
Cape  with  the  Printer's  Devil. 

Cape.  Prithee,  go  about  thy  business — vanish, 
dear  devil. 

DeviL  Master  bid  me  not  come  without  the 
proof;  he  savs  as  how  there  arc  two  other  an- 
swers ready  for  the  press;  and  if  yours  don't 
come  out  a  Saturday,  'twont  pay  for  the  paper. 
But  you  are  always  so  lazy ;  I  have  more  plague 

with  you there's  Mr  Guzzle,  the  translator, 

never  keeps  me  a  minute — unless  the  poor  gen- 
tleman happens  to  be  fuddled. 

Cape,  Why,  you  little,  sooty,  snivelling,  diabo- 
lical puppy,  is  it  not  sufficient  to  be  plagued  with 
the  stupidity  of  your  absurd  master,  but  I  must 
be  pestered  with  your  impertinonce  ? 

Devil.  Impertinence !  Marry  c-orae  up,  I  keep 
as  good  company  as  your  worship  every  day  in 

the  year there's  Mr  Clench,  in  Little  Britain, 

does  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  take  part  of  a 
pot  of  porter  with  me,  though  he  has  wrote  two 
volumes  of  Lives  in  quarto,  and  has  a  folio  a-co- 
mine  out  in  numbers. 

Cape.  Hark'e,  sirrah,  if  you  don't  quit  the 
room  this  instant,  I'll  show  you  a  shorter  way  in- 
to the  street,  than  the  stairs. 

DeviL  I  shall  save  you  the  trouble ;  give  me 
the  French  book  that  you  took  the  story  from 
for  the  last  journal. 

3 


Cape.  Take  it- 


\Thrvmi  it  at  him, 
DeviL  What,  d'ye  think  it  oelongs  to  the  cir- 
culating library^  or  that  it  is  one  of  your  own  per- 
formances, that  you 

Cape,  You  shall  have  a  larger — [Exit  DeviL] 
— 'Scieath !  a  pretty  situation  I  am  in  !  And  are 
these  the  fruits  I  am  to  reap  from  a  long,  labori- 
ous, and  expensive 

Re-enter  DeviL 

DeviL  I  had  like  to  have  forgot ;  here's  your 
week's  pay  for  the  newspaper,  five  and  fivepence; 
which,  with  the  two-and-a-penuy  master  passed 
his  word  for  to  Mrs  'Suds,  your  washerwoman, 
makes  the  three  half-crowns. 

Cape.  Lay  it  on  the  table. 

DeviL  Here's  a  man  on  the  stairs  wants  yon; 
by  the  sheepishness  of  his  looks,  and  the  shabbi- 
ness  of  his  dress,  he's  either  a  pick-pocket  or  a 
poet — Here,  walk  in,  Mr  What-d'ye-cafl-iun,  the 
gentleman's  at  home.  *   • 

[Surveys  the  figure^  laughsy  and  exit. 

Enter  Poet. 

Poet.  Your  name,  I  presume,  is  Cape  ? 

Cape.  You  have  hit  it,  sir. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon ;  you  are  a  gentleman 
that  writes  ? 

Cape.  Sometimes. 

Poet.  Wl\y,  sir,  my  case,  in  a  word,  is  this :  I, 
like  you,  have  long  been  a  retainer  of  the  Muses, 
as  you  may  see  by  their  livery. 

Cape.  They  have  not  discarded  you,  I  hope  ? 

Poet.  No,  sir ;  but  their  upper  servants,  the 
booksellers,  have — I  printed  a  collection  of  jests 
upon  my  own  account,  and  they  have  ever  since 
refused  to  employ  me ;  you,  sir,  I  hear,  are  in 
their  graces :  now  I  have  brought  you,  sir,  three 
imitations  of  Juvenal  in  prose;  TuUy's  oration 
for  Milo,  in  blank  verse ;  two  essays  on  the  Bri- 
tish herring-fisheryj  with  a  large  collection  of  re- 
buses ;  which,  if  you  will  dispose  of  to  them,  in 
your  own  name,  well  divide  tne  profits. 

Cape,  I  am  reially,  sir,  sorry  for  your  distress ; 
but  I  have  a  larger  cargo  of  my  own  manufac- 
turing, than  they  choose  to  engage  in. 

Poet,  That's  pity ;  you  have  nothing  in  the 
coinj/iling  or  index  way,  that  you  would  entrust 
to  the  care  of  another? 

Cape,  Nothing. 

Poet,  VW  do  it  at  half  price. 

Cape,  I'm  concerned  it  is  not  in  my  power,  at 
present,  to  be  useful  to  you  ;  but  if  this  trifle — 

Poet,  Sir,  your  servant.  Shall  I  leave  you 
any  of  my — 

Cape.  By  no  means. 

Poet,  An  essay  or  an  ode? 

Cape.  Not  a  line. 

Poet,  Your  very  obedient— »— 


[Exit  Poet. 
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Cape,  Poor  fellow  !  And  how  far  am  I  remo- 
ved from  his  condition?  Virgil  had  his  Pol lio; 
Horace  his  Mascenas;  Martial  his  Pliny.  My 
protectors  are,  Title-pa»;e  the  publisher,  Vamp 
~  the  bookseller,  and  Index  the  printer.  A  most 
noble  triumvirate !  and  the  rascals  are  as  pro- 
scriptire  and  arhitraVy  as  the  famous  lioman  one, 
into  the  bargain. 

Enter  Sprightly. 

Upright.  What !  in  soliloquy,  George  ?  reciting 
some  of  the  pleasantries,  I  suppose,  in  your  new 
piece  } 

Cape,  My  disposition  has  at  present  very  little 
of  the  v\t  comica. 

Spright.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cape.  Sun'ey  that  mas»  of  wealth  upon  the  ta- 
ble ;  all  my  own,  and  earned  in  little  more  than 
a  week. 

Spright.  W^hy,  'tis  an  inexhaustible  mine  ! 

Cape.  Ay ;  and  delivered  to  me,  too,  with  all 
the  soft  civility  of  Billingsgate,  by  a  printer's 
prime  minister,  called  a  devil. 

Spright.  I  met  the  imp  upon  the  stairs.  But 
I  thought  these  midwivcs  to  the  muses  were  the 
idolizers  of  you,  their  favourite  sons. 

Cape.  Oar  tyrants,  Tom !  Had  1  indeed  a  post- 
humous piece  of  infidelity,  or  an  amorous  novel, 
decorated  with  luscious  copper-plates,  the  slaves 
would  be  civil  enough. 

Spright.  Why  don't  you  publish  your  own 
works  ? 

Cape.  What !  And  paper  my  room  with  them  ? 
No,  no,  that  will  never  do ;  there  are  secrets  in 
all  trades :  ours  is  one  great  mystery ;  but  the 
explanation  would  be  too  tedious  at  present. 

Spright.  Then  why  don't  you  divert  your  at- 
teutioo  to  some  other  object  ? 

Cape.  That  subject  was  em  ploying  my  thoughts. 

Spright.  How  have  you  resolved  ? 

Cape    I  have,  I  think,  at  present,  two  strings 

to  my  how :  if  my  comedy  succeeds,  it  buys  mc 

a  commission ;  if  my  mistress,  my  Laura,  proves 

kind,  I  am  settled  for  life ;  but  it  both  my  cords 

^^k>— adieu  to  the  quill,  and  welcome  the  mus^ 

Spright.  Heroically  determined  !  But,  a-pro- 
pot,  how  proceeds  your  honourable  passion  ? 

Cape.  But  slowly ;  I  believe  I  have  a  friend  in 
her  heart,  but  a  most  potent  enemy  in  her  head  : 
you  know  I  am  poor,  and  she  is  prudent.  With 
regard  to  her  fortune,  too,  I  believe  her  brother's 
consent  is  essentially  necessary But  you  pro- 
mised to  make  me  ao^uainted  with  him. 

Spright.  I  expect  him  here  every  instant.  He 
may,  (%orge,  b4  useful  to  you  in  more  than  one 
capacity ;  if  your  comedy  is  not  crowded,  he  is  a 
character,  I  can  tell  you,  that  will  make  no  con- 
temptible figure  in  it. 

Cape.  His  sister  gave  me  a  sketch  of  him  last 
summer. 

Vol.  III. 


Spright.  A  sketch  can  never  convey  him.  His 
peculiarities  require  infinite  labour,  and  high  fi-* 
nishing. 

Cope.  Give  me  the  outlines. 

Spright.  He  is  a  compound  of  contrarieties; 
pride  and  meanness,  folly  and  archness :  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  take  the  wall  of  .a 
prince  of  the  blood,  he  would  not  scruple  eating 
a  fried  5ausa;;e  at  the  Mews-gate.  Tnere  is  a 
minuteness,  now  and  then,  in  his  descriptions. 


and  some  whimsical,  unaccountable  turns  in  his 
conversation,^  tliat  are  entertaining  enough ;  but 
the  extravagance  and  oddity  of  his  manner,  and 
the  boast  of  his  birth,  complete  his  character. 

Cape.  But  how  will  a  person  of  his  pride  and 
pedigree,  relish  the  humility  of  this  apartment? 

Spright.  Oh,  he's  prepared — you  are,  Geoi^e, 
though  prodigiously  learned  and  ingenious,  an 
I  abstracted  being,  odd  and  whimsical ;  the  case 
with  all  your  great  geniuses:  you  love  the  snug, 
the  chimney-corner  of  life ;  and  retire  to  this  ob- 
scure nook,  merely  to  avoid  the  importunity  of 
the  great. 

Cape.    Your  servant But  what  attrartioii 

can  a  character  of  this  kind  have  for  Mr  Cad- 
wallader? 

Spright.  Infinite !  next  to  a  peer,  he  honours 
a  poet ;  and  modestly  hnputes  his  not  making  a 
figure  in  the  learned  world  himself,  to  the  ne- 
giect  of  his  education — Hush  !  he's  on  the  stairs 
— On  with  your  cap,  and  open  your  book.  Ho- 
member  great  dignity  and  absence. 

Enter  Vamp. 

Cape.  Oh,  no;  'tis  ?!\r  Vamp.  Your  com- 
mands, good  sir  ? 

.    Famp.  I  have  a  word,  Mr  Cape,  for  your  pri- 
vate ear. 

Cape.  You  may  communicate ;  this  gentleman 
is  a  friend. 

Vamp.  An  author? 

Cape.  Voluminous. 

Vamp.  In  what  way  ? 

Cape,  Universal. 

Vamp.  Bless  ine !  he's  very  young,  and  exceed- 
ingly well  rigged ;  what,  a  good  subscription,  I 
reckon  ? 

Cape.  Not  a  month  from  Leyden  ;•  an  admira- 
ble theoiogist !  he  studied  it  in  Gi'rmany ;  if  vou 
should  want  such  a  thing,  now,  as  ten  or  a  dozen 
manuscript  sermons,  by  a  deceased  clergyman,  I 
believe  he  can  supply  you. 

Vamp.  Warranted  originals  ? 

Cape.  No. 

Vamp.  No,  no;  I  don't  deal  in  the  sermon- 
way,  now  ;  I  lost  money  by  the  Inst  I  printed,  for 
all  'twas  wrote  by  a  metliodist ;  but  I  believe,  sir, 
if  they  ben't  long,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  'X^tin 
in  them,  I  can  get  you  a  chap. 

Spright,  For  what,  sir  ? 

yamp.  The  manyscript  sermons  you  have 
wrote,  and  want  to  dispose  of. 
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Spright,  Sermons  that  I  have  wrote ! 

Vamp,  Ajy  ay ;   Mr  Cape  has  been  telling 


me 

Spright.   He  has?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to 
bim. 

Vamp,  Nay,  nay ;  don*t  be  afraid ;  I'll  keep 
counsel;  old  vamp  had  not  kept  a  shop  so  long 
.at  the  Turnstile,  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  be 
secret.  Why,  in  the  year  fifteen,  when  I  was  in 
the  treasonable  way,  I  never  squeaked ;  I  never 
gave  up  but  one  author  in  my  \\t\  and  he  was 
dying  of  a  consumption ;  so  it  never  came  to  a 
trial. 

Spright,  Indeed ! 

Vamp,  Never;  look  here — [Shcnct  the  tide  of 
his  head,^ — cropped  close !  bare  as  a  board  !  and 
for  nothmg  in  the  world  but  an  innocent  book  of 
ba'wdy,  as  I  hope  for  mercy :  oh  !  the  laws  are 
very  hard,  very  severe  upon  us. 

Spright,  Yon  have  given  me,  sir,  so  positive  a 
proof  of  your,  secrecy,  that  you  may  rely  upon 
my  communication. 

Vamp.  You  will  be  safe — but,  gadso  !  we  must 
mind  business,  though.  Here,  Mr  Cape,  you 
must  provide  me  with  three  taking  titles  for 
these  pamphlet^;  and  if  you  can  think  of  a  pat 

Latin  motto  for  the  largest 

Cape,  They  shall  be  done. 
Vamp,  Do  so,  do  so.    Books  are  like  women, 
Mr  Cape ;  to  strike,  they  must  be  well-dressed  : 
£ne  feathers  make  fine  birds ;    a  good  paper,  an 
elegant  type,  a  handsome  motto,  and  a  catching 
title,  has  drove  many   a  dull  treatise  through 
three  editions — Did  you  know  Harry  Handy  ? 
Spright.  Not  that  I  recollect. 
ramp.  He  was  a  pretty  fellow ;    he  had  his 
Latin  ad  anguem,  as  they  say ;    he  would   hax-e 
turned  you  a  fable  of  t)ryden*s,  or  an  epistle 
of  Pope's,  into  Latin  verse  in  a  twinkling:  ex- 
cept reter  Hasty  the  voyage-writer,  he  was  as 
great  a  loss  to  the  trade  as  any  within  my  me- 
mory. 

Cape,  What  carried  him  off? 
Vamp.   A  halter — hanged    for  clipping    and 
coining,  Mr  Cape.     I  thought  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  by  his  not  coming  to  our  shop 
for  a  month  or  two:  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  ! 
Spright.  Were  you  a  great  loser  by  his  death  .? 
ramp.  I  can't  say — as  he  had  taken  to  another 
course  of  living,  His  execution  made  a  noise ;  it 
sold  me  seven  hundred  of  his  translations,  be- 
bides  his  last  dying  speech  and  confession ;  I  got 
it ;  he  was  mindful  of  his  friends  in  his  last  nio- 
ments :  he  was  a  pretty  fellow ! 

Cape.  You  have  no  farther  commands,  Mr 
Vamp  ? 

Vamp,  Not  at  present;  about  the  spring  1*11 
deal  with  you,  if  we  cati  agree,  for  a  couple  of 
volumes  in  octavo. 

Spright.  Upon  what  subject? 

f'amp,  I  leave  that  to  him ;  Mr  Cape  knows 


what  will  do,  though  novels  are  a  pretty  light 
summer-reading,  and  do  very  well  at  Tuobridge, 
Bristol,  and  the  other  watering  places :  no  bad 
commodity  for  the  West  India  trade  neither; 
let  them  be  novels,  Mr  Cape. 

Cape,  You  shall  be  certainty  supplied. 

Vamp.  I  doubt  not ;  pray,  how  does  Index  go 
on  with  your  Journal  ? 

Cape.  He  does  not  complain. 

Vamp,  Ah,  I  knew  the  time — but  you  bate 
overstocked  the  market.  Titlepage  and  I  had 
once  like  to  have  engaged  in  a  paper.  We 
had  got  a  young  Cantab  for  the  essays ;  a  pretty 
historian  from  Aberdeen;  and  an  attorney • 
clerk  for  the  true  intelligence:  but,  I  doo'c 
know  how,  it  dropped  for  want  of  a  politician. 

Cape,  Ifin  thai  capacity  I  can  be  of  any — 

Vamp.  No,  thank  jou,  Mr  Cape :  in  half  a 
year's  time,  I  have  a  grandson  of  my  own  that 
will  come  in ;  he  is  now  in  training  a.s  a  waiter 
at  the  Cocoa-tree  coffee-house  ;*I  intend  giving 
him  the  run  of  Jonathan's,  for  three  months,  to 
understand  trade  and  the  funds;  and  then  1*11 
start  him — No,  no ;  you  have  enough  on  your 
hands;  stick  to  your  business;  and,  d*ye  hear, 
'ware  clipping  and  coining;  remember  Harry 
Handy :  he  was  a  pretty  fellow  !       [Exit  Vamp. 

Spright.  And  I'm  sure  thou  art  a  most  cxtrar 
ordinary  fellow !  But  pfithce,  George,  what  coula 
provoke  ihce  to  make  me  a  writer  of  sermons? 

Cape.  You  seemed  desirous  of  being  acquaint- 
ed with  our  business,  and  I  knew  old  Vamp 
would  let  you  more  into  the  secret  in  five  mi- 
nutes,  than  I  could  in  as  many  hours. 

[Knocking  below,  loud. 

Spright.  Cape,  to  your  post ;  here  they  arc, 
i'faith,  a  coachful !  Let's  see,  Mr  and  Mrs  Cad- 
wallader,  and  your  flame,  the  sister,  as  1  live  ! 

Cad.  [mthout.]  Pray,  by  tlie  by,  han't  you  a 
poet  above  ? 

[Without.]  Higher  up. 

Cad.  [Without.]  Egad,  I  wonder  what  makes 
your  poets  have  such  an  aversion  to  middle  floors 
— they  are  always  to  be  found  in  extremities ;  ia 
garrets,  or  cellars — 

Enter  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwallader,  and  Ara- 
bella. 

Cad.  Ah,  Sprightly ! 

Spri^'A^  Hush  ! 

Cad.  Hey,  what's  the  matter? 

Spright.  Hard  at  it ;  untwisting  some  knotty 
point ;  totally  absorbed  ! 

Cad.  Gadso  !  what !  that's  he  !  Beck,  Bell, 
there  he  is,'  egad,  ns  greot  a  poet,  and  as  inge« 
nious  a—  what's  he  about  ? — Hebrew  ? 

Spright.  Weaving  the  whole  .t'.neid  into  a  tra- 
gedy ;  I  have  been  here  this  half  hour,  but  he 
bus  not  marked  mc  yet. 

Cad.  Could  not  I  take  a  peep  ? 
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Sprigkt.  An  earthqaake  would  not  rouse  him. 
CeuL  He  seems  in  a  d.inmed  passion. 
Cape,  The  belt  of  Pallas,   nor  prayers,  nor 
tears,  nor  supplicating  gods  shall  save  thee  now. 
CcLiL  Hey  !  zounds  !  what  the  devil !  who? 

Cape.  Pallas  /  te  hoc  vulnere,  i'allui  immo- 
Imty  et  panam  scelerato  ex  sanguine  suuiU  ! 

Cad.  Damn  your  palace !  I  wish  1  was  well 
out  of  your  garret ! 

Cape,  Sir,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons :  ladies, 
TOur  most  devoted.  You  will  excuse  me,  sir; 
but,  being  just  on  the  catastrophe  of  my  tragedy, 
I  am  afraid  the  poetic  furor  may  have  betrayed 
me  into  some  innecency. 

Sprisht,  Oh,  Mr  Cadwallader  is  loo  great  a 
genius  nimself,  not  to  allow  for  these  intcmper- 
mte  sallies  of  a  heated  imagination. 

Cad,  Genius !  Look  you  here !  Mr  WhatV 
your-name  ? 

Cape,  Cape. 

Cad,  Cape !  true ;  though  by  the  by  here, 
lley !  you  li\'e  devilish  high ;  but  perhaps  you 
may  chuse  that  for  exercise,  hoy !  Sprightly ! 
Genius  !  Look'e  here,  Mr  Cape,  I  had  as  pretty 
natural  parts,  as  fine  talents ! — but,  between  you 
and  ly  I  had  as  damned  fool  of  a  guardian,  an 
inicraiit,  illiterate,  ecod — he  could  as  soon  pay 
tne  national  debt  as  write  his  own  name,  ana  so 
was  resolved  to  make  liis  ward  no  wiser  than 
himself,  I  think. 

Spright,  O  fie,  Mr  Cadwallader,  you  don't  do 
yourself  justice. 

Cape,  Indeed,  sir,  we  must  contradict  you,  we 
can*t  suflfer  this  defamation.  I  have  more  than 
once  heard  Mr  Cadwallader's  literary  acquisi- 
tions loudly  talked  of. 

Cad,  Have  you  ? — uo,  no,  it  cannot  be,  hey  ! 
though,  let  me  tell  you,  last  wintei,  before  I  had 
die  measles,  I  could  have  made  as  good  a  speech, 
upon  any  subject,  in  Italian,  French,  German — 
but  I  am  all  unhinged  ! — all — Oh,  lyjrd,  Mr 
Cape,  this  is  Becky ;  my  dear  Becky,  child,  this 
is  a  great  poet — ah,  but  the  does  not  know  what 
that  is — a  little  foolish  or  so,  but  of  a  very  good 
family — here,  Becky,  child,  won't  you  ask  Mr 
Cape  to  come  and  see  you  ? 

Mr$  Cad,  As  Dicky  says,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
tee  you  at  our  house,  sir. 

Cape,  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  my  own 
happiness,  madam,  to  miss  so  certain  an  oppor- 
tuni^r  of  creating  iL 

MnCad.  Hey!  what? 

Cape.  My  inclinations,  as  well  as  my  duty,  I 
•ay,  will  compel  me  to  obey  your  kind  injunc- 
tions. 

Mrs  Cad,  What^docs  he  say,  our  Bell  ? 

Ara,  Oh,  that  he  can  have  no  greater  plea- 
sure than  waiting  on  you. 

Mr$  Cad.  I'm  sure  that's  more  his  goodness 
than  my  desert;  but  when  you  ben't  better  en- 
jafcd,  we  should  be  glad  of  your  company  of  an 


evening,  to  make  one  with  our  Dicky,  ^ter  BeU, 
and  I,  at  whisk  and  swabbers. 

Cad.  Hey,  ecod,  do.  Cape,  ci^me  and  look  at 
her  grotto  and  shells,  and  see  what  she  has  got— 
Well,  ht'*ll  come,* Beck — ecod,  do,  and  she'll  come 
to  the  third  night  of  your  tragedy,  hey !  won't 
you.  Beck  ?  Isn't  she  a  fine  girlP  hey,  you;  humour 
her  a  little,  do — Hey,  Beck  !  he  says  you  are  a» 
tine  a  woman  as  ever  he — ecod,  who  knows  but 
he  may  make  a  copy  of  verses  on  you  ? — There, 
go  and  have  a  little  chat  with  her,  talk  any  non- 
sense to  her,  no  matter  what ;  she's  a  damned 
fool,  ana  won't  know  the  difference — there,  go^ 
Beck — Well,  Sprightly,  hey !  what !  are  you  and 
Bell  like  to  come  together  ?  Oh,  ecod,  they  tell 
me,  Mr  Sprightly,  that  you  have  frequently  lords, 
and  viscounts,  and  earls,  that  take  a  dhmer  with 
you ;  now  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  very  par- 
ticular favour,  if  you  would  invite  me  at  the  same 
time,  hey !  will  you  ? 
Spright,  You  may  depend  on  it. 
Cad,  VVill  you?    Gad,   that's  kind:    for  be- 
tween you  and  I,  Mr  Sprightly,  I  am  of  as  an- 
cient a  family  as  the  best  of  them ;  and  people 
of  fashion  should  know  one  another,  you  know. 
Spright.  By  all  manner  of  means. 
Cad.  Hey !   should  not  they  so  ?  (When  you 
have  any  lord  or  baron,  nay,  egad,  if  it  be  but  a 
baronet  or  a  member  of  parliament,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  favour. 

Spright,  You  will  do  them  honour;  they  must 
all  have  heard  of  the  antiquity  of  your  house. 

^  Cad.  Antiquity  !  hey  !   Beck,  w here's  my  pe- 
digree? 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  at  home,  locked  up  in  the 
butler's  pantry. 

Cad.  In  the  pantry  I    What  the  devil !  how 
often  have  I  bid  you  never  come  out  without  it  ? 
Mrs  Cad.  Lord  !  what  signifies  carrying  such 
a  lumbering  thing  about? 

Cad.  Signifies  I  you  are  a  fool,  Beck.  Why, 
suppose  we  should  have  any  disputes  when  we 
are  abniad  about  precedence,  how  the  devil 
shall  we  be  able  to  settle  it  ?  But  you  shall  see 
it  at  home.    Oh   Becky,  come  hither;  we  will 

refer  our  dispute  to ['^^  ^^  apart, 

Ara.  Well,  sir,  your  friend  has  prevailed,  and 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  brother ;  but  what 
use  you  propose — 

Cape.  The  pleasure  of  a  more  frequent  admis- 
sion to  you. 

Ara.  Is  that  all  ? 

Cape.  Who  knows  but  a  strict  intimacy  with 
Mr  Cadwallader  may  in  time  incline  him  to  fa- 
vour my  hopes? 

Ara,  A  sandy  foundation  ! — Could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  forgive  your  want  of  fortune,  the 
obscurity,  or,  at  least,  uncertainty,  of  your  birth^ 
ivill  prove  an  unsurmountable  bar. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  Beck ; — zouods  !  yoa 
arc  so 
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Spright.  Well,  but  hear  him  out,  madam. 
Cape.  Consider,  we  have  but  an  instant.    What 
project  ?  What  advice  ? 

Am.  O  fie  !  You  would  be  ashamed  to  receive 
succour  from  a  weak  woman  !^  Poetry  is  your 
profession,  you  know  ;  so  that  plots,  contrivan- 
ces, and  all  the  powers  of  imagination,  are  more 
peculiarly  your  province. 

Cape,  h  this  a  season  to  rally  ? 
Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  ask  Mr  Cape. 
Ara,  To  be  serious,  then ;   if  you  have  any 
point  to  gain  with  my  brother,  your  application 
must  be  to  his  better  part. 

Cape,  I  understand  you ;  plough  with  the  hci^ 
for? 

Ara,  A  delicate  allusion,  on  my  word !  but 
take  this  hint — Amongst  her  passions,  admira- 
tion, or  rather  adoration,  is  the  principal. 
Cape.  Oh  !  that  is  her  foible } 
Ara.  One  of  them  ;  against  that  fort  you  must 
plant  your  batteries — But  here  they  are. 

Mrs  Cad,  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  nonsense  man, 
and  I  won't  agree  to  any  such  thing: — Why, 
^'hat  signifies  a  parliament  man  ?  You  make  such 
a  rout,  indeed. 

Cad.  Hold,  Becky,  my  dear,  don't  be  in  a  pas- 
sion now,  hold ;  let  us  reason  the  thing  a  little, 
my  dear. 

*  Mrs  Cad,  I  tell  you  I  wont — what,  is  the  man 
an  oaf  ?  1  wont  reason ; — I  hate  reason ;  and  so 
there's  an  end  on't. 

Cad.  Why,  then,  you  are  obstinate,  ecod,  per- 
verse. Hey,  but  my  dear,  now  !  Becky,  that's  a 
good  girl: — Hev  !  come,  hold,  hold — Kgad,  we'll 
refer  it  to  Mr  Cape. 

Mrs  Cad.  Defer  it  to  who  you  nill,  it  will  sig- 
nify nothing. 

Cape.  Bless  me  !  what's  the  matter,  madam  ? 
—Sure,  Mr  Cadwallader,  you  must  ha^e  been 
to  blame;  no  iuconsiderable  matter  rould  ha\c 
ruffled  the  natural  softness  of  thai  tender  and  de- 
licate miud. 

Ara.  Pretty  well  commenced. 
Mrs  Cad,  Why,  he's  always  a  fool,  I  think ; 
he  wants  to  send  our  little  Dicky  to  sch(N)l,  and 
make  him  a  parliament-man. 

Cape.  How  old  is  master,  madam  } 
Mrs  Cad,  Three  years  and  a  quarter,  come 
La^-day. 

Cape.' The  intention  is  rather  early. 
Cad,   Hey  !    early  ?   hold,  hold  !    but   Becky 
mistakes  the  thing — Egad,  I'll  tell  you  the  whole 
a&ir. 

Mrs  Cad,  You  had  better  hold  jfour  chatter- 
ing, bo  you  had. 

Cad,   Nay,  prithee,  my  dear !   Mr  Sprightly, 
do  stop  her  mouth ;  hold,  hold.    The  matter,  Mr 
Cape,  is  this.    Have  you  ever  seen  my  Dicky  ? 
Cape.  Never. 

Cad,  No  !  bold,  hold ;  egad  he's  a  fine,  a  sen- 
sible child ;  I  tell  Becky  he*s  like  her,  to  keep 
her  in  humour ;  but,  between  you  and  i,  he  has 


more  sense  already  than  all  her  family  put  toge- 
ther. Hey  !  Becky,  is  not  Dicky  the  picture  of 
you  ?  He's  a  sweet  child.  Now,  Mr  Cape,  you 
must  know,  I  want  to  put  little  Dicky  to  school ; 
now  between — hey  !  you,  hold,  you,  bold,  the 
great  use  of  a  school  is,  hey  I  egad,  for  children 
to  make  acquaintances  that  may  hereafter  he 
useful  to  them :  For^  between  you  and  I,  as  to 
what  they  learn  there,  it  does  not  signify  two- 
pence. 

Cape.  Not  a  farthing. 

Cad.  Does  it,  hey  ? — Now,  this  is  our  dispute, 
whether  poor  little  Dicky  (he's  a  sweet  bov)  shall 
go  to  Mr  Qua;-Gcnius's  at  Edgware,  and  make 
an  acquaintance  with  my  young  lord  Knap,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Prize,  or  to  Dr  Tickle- 
pitcher's  at  Barnet,  to  form  a  friendship  with 
young  Stocks,  tlie  rich  broker's  only  child. 

Cape.  And  for  which  does  the  lady  determine? 
Cad.  Why,  I  have  told  her  the  case — says  I, 
Becky,  my  dear,  who  knows,  if  Dicky  c^oes  to 
Quae's-Genius's,  but  my  lord  Knap  may  take  such 
a  fancy  to  him,  that  upon  the  death  of  his  fat}ier, 
and  he  comes  to  be  earl  of  Prize,  he  may  make 
poor  little  Dicky  a  member  of  parliament  f  Hey, 
Cape? 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay ;  but,  then,  if  Dicky  goes  to 
Tickle-pitcher's,  who  can  tell  but  young  Stocks, 
when  he  comes  to  his  fortune,  may  lend  him  mo- 
ney if  he  wants  it? 

Cad.  And,  if  he  does  not  want  it,  he  won't 
take  after  his  father,  hey  ?  Well,  what's  your 
opinion,  Mr  Cape? 

Cape.  W.hy,  sir,  I  can't  but  join  with  the  lady; 
money  is  the  main  article ;  it  is  that  tliat  makes 
the  mare  to  go. 

Cad.  Hey  !  egad,  and  the  alderman,  too,  you : 
so  Dicky  may* be  a  member,  and  a  fig  for  my 
lord:  Well,  Becky,  be  quiet;  he  sliall  stick  to 
Stocks. 

Mrs  Cad,  Ay,  let'n ;  I  was  sure  as  how  I  was 
rii^ht. 

Cad.  Well,  hush,  Becky.     Mr  Cape,  will  you 
cat  a  bit  with  us  to-day,  hey  !  will  you  ? 
Cape.  You  command  me. 
Cad.  That's  kind :  why,  ilien,  Becky  and  Bell 
shall  step  and  order  the  cook  to  toss  up  a  little 

nice He}  !    will  you,  Becky  ?    Do,    and  111 

bring  Cnpe. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart.  Well,  Mr 
What-d'ye-call-um,'  the  poet;  ecod  the  man's 
well  enough — Your  servant. 

Cape.  I  am  a  tittle  too  much  in  dishabille  to 
offer  your  ladyship  my  hand  to  your  coach. 

Cad.   Psha!  never  mind,  I'll  do  it Here 

you  have  company  coining. 

[Ejreunt  Mr  and  Mrs  Cadwallader  and 
Arabella. 

Enter  Governor  and  Robix. 
Cape.  Ah,  Mr  Robin  ! 
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Why,  you  hare  had  a  great  levee  this 
5,  sir. 

,  Ay,  Robin,  there's  no  obscuring  extra- 
y  talents. 

True,  sir ;  and  this  friend  of  mine  begs 
1  the  benefit  of  them. 
.  Any  friend  of  yours  :  but  how  can  I  be 
ible  to  him  ? 

Why,  sir,  he  is  lately  returned  from  a 
lie  government ;  and,  as  you  know  the  un- 
1  mmd  of  man,  no  sooner  is  one  object 
>d,  but  another  starts  up  to— 
.  A  truce  to  moralizing,  dear  Robin;  to 
:ter  ;  I  am  a  little  busy. 

In  a  word,  then,  this  gentleman,  having 
deal  of  wealth,  is  desirous  of  a  little  ho- 

.  How  can  I  confer  it  ? 

Your  pen  may. 
.  1  don't  understand  you. 

Why,  touch  him  up  a  handsome  compli- 
y  address  from  his  colon?,  bv  wnv  of 
;  the  prudence  of  his  administration,  his 

valour,  benevolence,  and 
.  I  am  sorry  'tis  impossible  for  me  now  to 
erstand  you.  The  obliuatiuus  1  owe  you, 
nothing  can  cancel ;  otiierwisc,  this  would 
mr  last  interview. — Your  friend,  sir,  has 
little  mistaken,  in  recommending  me  as  a 
fit  for  your  purpose.    Letters  have  been 

my  passion,  and,  indeed,  are  now  my 
ion ;  but,  though  I  am  the  servant  of  the 

I  am  not  the  prostitute  of  particulars : 

pen  has  never  been  tinged  with  gall  to 
popular  resentment,  or  private  pique,  so 
ne\'er  sacrifice  its  integrity  to  flatter  pride, 

falsehood,  or  palliate  guilt.  Your  merit 
!  great ;  but,  let  those,  sir,  be  the  heralds 
'  worth,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  it. 
.  Young  man,  I  like  your  principles  and 
your  manly  refusal  gives  me  more  pleasure 
uy  honours  your  papers  could  have  pro- 
ne. 

^ht.  Now,  this  business  is  dispatched,  let 
rn  to  our  own  afiairs— ^You  dine  at  Cad- 
jr's  ? 
r.  I  do. 

^ht.  Would  it  not  be  convenient  to  you  to 
in  out  of  the  way. 
r.  Extremely. 
;Af.  I  have  a  project  that  I  think  will  pre- 

?.  Of  what  kind  ? 

^ht.  Bordenng  upon  the  dramatic;  but 
le  is  so  presbinir,  I  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  pro- 
»rforniers.  Let's  see — Robin  is  a  sure  card 
ncipal  may  ea&ily  be  met  with ;  but  where 
ice  can  I  get  an  uucrprtter  ? 

Offer  yourself,  sir  ;  it  will  give  you  an 
jnity  of  more  closely  inspecting  the  con- 
*  your  son.  '  [Axtde  to  Gov. 

.  True.    Sir,  though  a  scheme  of  this  sort 


may  ill  suit  with  my  character  and  time  of  tife, 
yet,  from  a  private  interest  I  take  in  that  gentle- 
man's affi&lrs,  if  the  means  are  honourable — 

Spright.  Innocent,  upon  my  credit. 

Gov.  Wby,  then,  sir,  I  have  uo  objectioD,  if 
you  think  me  equal  to  the  task 

Sprigki.  Most  happily  fitted  for  it  I  should 
not  nave  Udten  the  lioerty — But  hush !  he^t  re- 
turned. 

Enter  Cadwallader. 

Spright.  My  dear  friend  !  the  luckiest  circiim-' 
stance! 

Cad.  Hey  !  how }  Stay,  hey ! 

Spright.  You  see  that  gentleman  ? 

Cad.  Well,  hey ! 

Spright.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Cad.  Not  I. 

Spright.  He  is  interpreter  to  prince  Potowow- 
sky. 

Cad.  Wowsky  ! — Who  the  devil  is  he  ? 

Spright.  Why,  the  Tartarian  prince,  that's 
come  over  ambassador  from  the  Cham  of  the 
Cal  mucks. 

Cad.  Indeed  ! 

Spright.  His  highness  has  just  sent  me  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  him  :  now  every  body  that 
dines  with  a  Tartarian  lord  has  a  right  to  carry 
with  him  what  the  Latins  called  his  utuhra ;  in 
their  language  it  is  jablanousky. 

Cad.  Jablanousky !  well. 

Spright.  Now,  if  you  will  go  in  that  capacity, 
I  shall  be  glad  of  the  honour. 

Cad,  Hey  !  why,  would  you  carry  me  to  dine 
with  his  royal  highness  ? 

Spright.  With  pleasure.  * 

Cad.  My  dear  friend,  I  shall  take  it  as  the 

greatest  favour,  die  greatest  obligation 1  shall 

never  be  able  to  return  it. 

Spright.  Don't  mention  it. 

(Oad.  Hey  !  but  hold,  hold,  how  the  devil  shall 
I  get  off  with  the  poet !  You  know  I  have  asked 
him  to  dinner. 

Spright.  Oh,  the  occasion  will  be  apology  suf- 
ficient ;  besides,  there  will  be  the  ladies  to  re- 
ceive him. 

Cad.  My  dear  Mr  Cape,  I  beg  ten  thousand 
parduns  !  but  here  your  friend  is  invited  to  din- 
ner with  prince  — —  what  the  devil  is  his 
name  ? 

Spright.  Potowowsky. 

Cad.  True ;  now,  sir,  ecod  he  has  been  so  kind 
as  to  oflfer  to  carry  me  as  his  jablanousky ;  would 
you  be  so  good  to  excuse 

Cape.  By  all  means ;  not  a  word,  I  beg. 

Cad.  That  is  exceeding  kind  ;  I'll  come  to  you 
after  dinner ;  hey  !  stay,  but  is  there  any  cere- 
mony to  be  used  with  his  highness  ? 

Spright.  You  dine  upon  carpets,  cross-legged- 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  cross-legged  I  xounds ! 
that's  odd ;  well,  well,  you  shall  teach  me. 

Spright.  And  his  highness  is  particularly  plea- 
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fed  with  those  amongst  his  guests  that  do  honour 
to  his  country  soup. 

Cad.  Oh  !  let  me  alone  for  that : — But  should 
not  I  dress  ? 

Spright.  No ;  there's  no  occasion  for  it 

Cad.  Dear  friend,  fonj^ive  me ;  nothing  should 
take  me  from'  you,  but  being  a  hobblinwisky. 
Well,  I'll  go  and  study  to  sit  cross-legged,  till 
you  call  me, 

Spright.  Do  so. 

Cad  His  highness  Potowowsky  !  This  is  the 
luckiest  accident !  [Exit  Cad. 

Cape.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — but  how  will  you  con- 
duct your  enterprize  ? 

Spright.  Well  carry  him  to  your  friend  Ro- 
bin s  ;  dress  up  one  of  the  under  actors  in  a  ri- 
tliculons  habit ;  this  gentleman  shall  talk  a  little 
gibberish  with.  him.  I'll  compose  a  soup  of  some 
nauseous  ingredients ;  let  me  alone  to  manage. 
But  do  you  choose,  sir,  the  part  we  have  as- 
signed you  ? 

Gov.  As  it  seems  to  be  but  a  harmless  piece 
of  mirth,  I  ha%'e  no  objection. 

Spright,  Well,  then,  let  us  about  it:  come, 
sir. 

Cape.  Mr  Sprightly? 

Spright.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cape.  Would  it  not  be  right  to  be  a  little  spruce, 
a  little  smarty  upon  thu  occasion  ? 


Spright.  No  doubt;  dress,  dress,  roan;  no 
time  is  to  be  lost. 

Cape,  Well,  but,  Jack,  I  cannot  say  that  it 
present  I 

Spright.  Prithee  explain.  What  would  yoa 
say? 

Cape.  Why,  then,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
any  other  garments  at  home. 

Spright.  Oh,  I  understand  you;  is  that  all? 
Here,  here,  take  my 

Cape.  Dear  Sprightly,  I  am  quite  ashamed, 
and  sorry. 

Spright.  That's  not  so  obliging,  George;  what, 
sorry  to  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  that — But, 
I  have  no  time  for  speeches,  I  must  run  to  get 
ready  my  soup.    Come,  gentlemen. 

Rob.  Did  you  observe,  sir  ? 

Gqv.  Most  feelingly !  But  it  will  soon  be  over. 

Rob.  Courage,  sir;  times,  perhaps,  may 
change. 

Cape.  A  poor  f)rospect,  Robin  !  But  this 
3cheme  of  life  at  last  must  be  changed  :  for  what 
spirit,  with  the  least  spark  of  generosity,  can  sup- 
port a  life  of  eternal  obligation  and  disagreea- 
ble drudgery?  Inclination  not  consulted,  genius 
cramped,  and  talents  misapplied  ! 

What  prospect  have  those  authors  to  be  read. 
Whose  daily  writings  earn  their  daily  bread ! 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  L 


Young X^AP£  an(/  Mrs  Cadwallader,  at 

cards. 

Mr$  Cad.  You  want  four,  and  I  two,  and  my 
deal :  now,  knave  noddy — no,  hearts  be  trumps. 

Cape.  I  beg. 

Mrs  Cad.  Will  vou  stock  them  ? 

Cape.  Go  on,  if  you  please,  madam. 

Mrs  Cud.    Hearts  again one,  two,  three ; 

one,  two^haug  them,  they  won't  slip,  three. — 
Diamonds — the  two:  have  you  higher  than  the 
queen  ? 

Cape.  No,  madam. 

Mrs  Cad.  Then  there's  highest — and  lowest, 
by  gosh  !   Games  are  even ;  you  are  to  deal. 

Cape.  Pshaw,  hang  cards  !  there  are  other 
amusements  better  suited  to  a  tdtc-a-t^te,  than 
any  of  the  four  aces  can  afford  us. 

Mrs  Cad.  What  pastimes  be  they  ?  We  ben'' 
enough  for  hunt  the  whistle,  nor  blind  man's  buff- 
but  I'll  call  our  Bell,  and  Robin  the  butler.— 
Dicky  will  be  here  by  and  by. 

Cape.  Hold  a  minute.  I  have  a  game  to  pro- 
pose, where  the  presence  of  a  third  person,  es- 
pecially Mr  Cadwallader's,  would  totally  ruin  the 
sport. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay !  what  can  that  be? 


Cape.  Can't  you  guess  ? 

Mrs  Cad,  Not  I ;  questions  and  commands, 
mayhap. 

Cape.  Not  absolutely  that — some  little  resem- 
blance ;  for  I  am  to  request,  and  you  are  to  conir 
roand. 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh,  daisy!  that's  charming;  I  never 
played  at  that  in  all  my  bom  days ;  come,  begin> 
then. 

Cape.  Can  you  love  me? 

Mrs  Cad,  Love  you !  But  is  it  in  jest  or  car- 
nest? 

Cape.  That  is  as  you  please  to  determine. 

Mrs  Cad.  But  mayn  t  I  ask  you  questions^ 
too? 

Cape.  Doubtless. 

Airs  Cad.  Why,  then,  do  you  love  me  ? 

Cape.  With  all  my  soul ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Upon  your  say  so  ? 

Cape.  Upon  my  sayso. 

Mrs  Cad.  I'm  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart— 
This  is  the  rarest  pastime  ! 

Cape.  But  you  have  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  ?  that's  true.  Why,  I  believe 
there's  no  love  lost. 

Cape.  So ;  our  game  will  soon  be  over ;  I  shall 
be  up  at  a  deal.  I  wish  I  mayn't  be  ensra^ed  to 
play  deeper  here  than  I  intended,  though.  [.4s<Ve. 
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Mn  Cad.  Wdl ;  now  'tis  yQur  turn. 

Cc^  TniCy  ay ;  but,  zooks,  you  are  too  hasty ! 
the  pleasure  of  this  plaj,  like  hunting,  does  not 
consist  in  immediately  chopping  the  prey. 

Mr$  Cad.  No !  how  then  ? 

Cape,  Why,  first,  I  am  to  start  you ;  then  run 
you  a  little  in  view :  then  lose  you ;  .then  unra- 
vel all  the  tricks  and  doubles  you  make  to  escape 


You  fly  o'er  hedge  and  stile, 
I  pursue  for  many  a  mile  : 
You  grow  tired  at  last,  and  quat ; 
Then  I  catch  you,  and  all  that. 

Mrt  Cad.  Dear  me,  there's  a  deal  on't !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  hold  out  long ;  I  had  ra- 
ther be  taken  in  view. 

Cape.  I  believe  you. 

Mrs  Cad.   Well,  come,  begin  and  start  me, 

that  I  may  come  the  sooner  to  quattiug — hush ! 

here's  sister ;  what  the  deuce  brought  her?   Belt 

will  be  for  learning  this  game,  too;  but  don't  you 

each    her,  for  your  life,  Mr  Poet ! 

£h/er  Arabella. 

Ara.  Your  mantua-maker,  with  your  new  sack, 
sister. 

Mn  Cad,  Is  that  all  ?  She  might  have  staid,  I 
think. 

Ara.  What  ?  You  were  better  engaged  ?   But 
don't  be  angry ;  I  am  sorry  I  interrupted  you. 
-     Mrt  Cad.  Hey  !  Now  will  I  be  hangecf  if  she 
ben't  jealous  of  Mr  Poet ;  but  111  listen,  and  see 
the  end  on't,  I  am  resolved. 

SAside^  and  exit. 
[)e  interruption, 
too? 

Cape.  It  was  a  very  seasonable  one,  I  promise 
you :  had  you  staid  a  little  longer,  I  don't  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence. 

Ara.  No  dan^r  to  your  person,  I  hope  ? 

Cape.  Some  httle  attacks  upon  it. 

Ara.  Which  were  as  feebly  resisted. 

Cape.  Why,  consider,  my  dear  Bell,  though 
your  sister  is  a  fool,  she  is  a  fine  woman,  and 
flesh  is  frail. 

Ara.  Dear  Bell  I  and  flesh  is  frail !  we  are 
grown  strangely  familiar,  I  think. 

Cape.  Hey-day  ?  In  what  corner  sits  the  wind, 
now? 

Ara,  Where  it  may  possibly  blow  strong 
enough  to  overset  your  hopes.  ^ 

Cape.  That  a  breeze  of  your  breath  can  do. 

Ara.  Afiected ! 

Cap^e.  You  are  oblifing,  madam ;  but,  pray, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this? 

Ara.  Ask  your  own  guilty  conscience. 

Cape.   Were  I  inclined  to  flatter  myself,  this 
little  passion  would  be  no  bad  presage. 
'    Ara.  You  may  prove  a  false  prophet 


Cape.  Let  me  die  if  I  know  Mrhat  to— but  to 
descend  to  a  little  common  sense ;  what  part  of 
my  conduct — 

Ara.  Look'e,  Mr  Cape,  all  explanations  are 
unnecessary  i  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  dis- 
cover your  disposition  before  it  is  too  late ;  and 
so  you  know  there's  no  occasion — but,  however, 
I'll  not  be  any  impediment  to  you :  my  sister  will 
be  back  immediately ;   I  suppose  niy  presence 

will  only but  consider,  sir,  I  have  a  brother's 

honour 

Cape.  Which  is  as  safe  from  me,  as  if  it  was 
locked  up  in  your  hi  other's  <loset ;  but  surely, 
madam,  you  are  a  little  caprii  i  >uh  here :  have  I 
done  any  thing  hut  obey  your  dire'tioiis? 

Ara.  That  was  -fouiiiied  uptjn  a  supposition, 
that but  no  matter.     « 

Cape.  That,  what  ? 

Ara.  Why,  1  was  weak  enough  to  beiieve, 
what  you  was  wicked  eiioutih  to  prore&t — 

Cape.  That  I  luvtd  you  P  and  what  reasoa 
have  I  given  you  to  doubt  it  ? 

Ara.  A  pretty  situation  I  found  you  in  at  my 
entrance. 

Cape.  An  assumed  warmth,  for  the  better  con- 
cealing the  fraud. 

Mrt  Cad.  What's  that?  [^Anide,  listening. 

Cape.  Surely,  if  you  doubted  my  constancy, 
you  must  have  a  better  opinion  of  my  under- 
standing. 

Mrs  Cad.  Mighty  well !  [Aside, 

Cape.  What  an  idiot,  a  driveller !  no  conside- 
ration upon  earth,  but  my  paving  the  way  to  the 
possession  of  you,  could  have  prevailed  upon  me 
to  support  her  folly  a  minute. 

.Enter  Mrs  Cadwallader. 

Mrs  Cad.  Soh  !  Mr  Poet,  you  are  a  pretty 
gentleman,  indeed  ;  ecod,  I'm  glad  I  have  caught 
you.  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  you  think  for,  man ; 
but  here  will  be  Dicky  presently ;  he  shxll  hear 
of  your  trickd,  he  shall :  I'll  let  him  know  what  a 
pretty  person  he  has  got  in  his  house. 

Cape.  There's  no  parrying  this ;  had  not  I  bet- 
ter decamp  ? 

Ara.  And  leave  me  to  the  mercy  of  the  ene- 
my ?  My  brother's  temper  is  so  odd,  there's  no 
knowing  in  what  light  he'll  see  this. 

Mrs  Cad.  Oh,  he's*  below ;  I  hear  him.  Now 
we  shall  hear  what  he'll  say  to  you,  madam. 

Enter  Ca0wallader,  Governor,  SprightlVi 

and  Robin. 

Cad.  No,  pray  walk  in,  Mr  Interpreter ;  be- 
tween you  and  I,  I  like  his  royal  highness  might- 
ily ;  he's  a  polite,  pretty,  well-bred  gentleman—^ 
but  damn  his  soup  ! 

G(W.  Why,  sir,  you  eat  as  if  you  liked  it. 

Cad.  Liked  it !  hey,  egad,  I  would  not  eat 
another  mess  to  be  his  master's  prime  minister^ 
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as  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  black  as  my  hat ;  and 
there  have  I  been  sitting  these  two  hours  wiib 
my  legs  under  me,  till  they  are  both  as  dead  as  a 
herring. 

Cape.  Your  dinner  displeased  you  ? 

Cad.  Displeased !  hey  !  look'e,  Mr  Sprightly, 
Tm  mightily  obliged  to  you  for  the  honour ;  but 
hold,  hold  f  you  shall  never  persuade  mc  to  be  a 
hobhlinwisky  again,  if  the  great  cham  of  the  Cal- 
mucs  were  to  cume  over  himself.  Hcyl  and 
IV hat  a  damned  language  he  has  got !  VVhee, 
haw,  haw — but  you  speak  it  very  fluently. 

Gov.  I  was  long  resident  in  tlie  country. 

Cad,  May  be  so,  but  he  seems  to  speak  it  bet- 
ter ;  you  have  a  foreign  kind  of  an  accent :  you 
don't  sound  it  through  the  nose  so  well  as  he. — 
Hey  !  well,  Becky,  what,  and  how  have  you  en- 
tertained Mr  Cape  ? 

^  Mrs  Cad.    Oh !    here  have  been  fine  doings 
since  you  have  been  gone  ! 

Cape.  So ;  now  comes  on  the  storm. 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold !  what  has  been  the 
matter  ?  / 

Airs  Cad.  Matter!  why,  the  devil  is  in  the 
poet,  I  think  ! 

Cad.  The  devil !  hold. 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  here  he  has  been  making  love 
to  me  like  bewitched. 

Cad.  How  !  which  way  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  Why,  some  on't  was  out  of  his  po- 
etry, 1  think. 

Cad.  Hey  !  hold,  hold  !  egad,  I  believe  hc*s  a 
little  mad :  this  morning  he  took  me  for  king 
Turnus,  you ;  now,  who  can  tell  but  this  after- 
noon he  may  take  you  for  queen  Dido  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  there  he  told  me  I  was  to  run, 
and  to  double  and  quat,  and  there  he  was  to 
catch  me,  and  all  that. 

Cad.  Hold,  bold  !  Catch  you  ?  Mr  Cape,  I 
take  it  very  unkindly ;  it  was,  d*ye  see,  a  very 
unfriendly  thiug  to  make  love  to  Becky  in  my 
absence. 

Cape.  But,  sir 

Cad.  And  it  was  the  more  ungenerous,  Mr 
Cape,  to  take  this  advantage,  as  you  know  she  is 
but  a  foolish  woman. 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  me,  who  am  but  a  foolbh  wo- 
man. 

Cape.  But  hear  me  ! 

Cad.  A  poor,  ignorant,  illiterate,  poor  Becky  ! 
And  for  a  luan  of  your  parts  to  attack 

Cape,  There's  no 

Cad,  Hold,  hold !  ecod,  it  is  just  as  if  the 
Grand  Signior,  at  the  head  of  his  janissaries,  was 
to  kick  a  chimney-sweeper. 

Mrs  Cad.  Hey  !  what's  that  you  say,  Did^y  ? 
what,  be  1  like  a  chimney-sweeper  ? 

Cad,  Hev  !  hold,  bold  !  Zounds  !  no.  Beck  ! 
hey  !  no ;  that's  only  by  way  of  simile,  to  let  him 
see  I  understand  his  tropes  and  figures  as  well  as 
himself,  egad !  and  therefore 

Spright.  Nay ;  but,  Mr  Cadwallader — 


Cad,  Don't  mention  it,  Mr  Sprightly ;  he's  the 
first  poet  I  every  had  in  my  house,  except  the 
bellman  for  aCllristma^-box. 

Spright.  Good  sir ! 

Cad.  And — hold,  hold !  I  am  resolved  he  shall 
be  the  last 

Spright,  I  have  but  one  way  to  aileooe  him. 

Cad.  Aiid  let  me  tell  you — 

Spright.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  tell  him ;  he  owes 
his  reception,  here,  to  my  recommendation ;  any 
abuse  ot  your  goodness,  any  breach  of  hospitali- 
ty, here,  he  is  answerable  to  me  for. 

Cad.  Hey  !  iiold,  hold ;  so  he  is,  ecod :  at 
him  ;  give  it  liim  home. 

Spright.  Ungrateful  monstcv' !  And  is  this  your 
return,  for  the  open,  generous  treatment 

Mrs  Cad.  Ab  good  fried  cow-heel,  with  a 
roast  fowl  and  sausages,  as  ever  came  to  a  table. 

Cad.  Hush,  Beck,  hush  ! 

Spright.  And  could  you  find  no  other  object 
but  Mr  Cadwallader;  a  man,  perhaps,  possessed 
of  a  genius  superior  to  your  own 

Cad.  If  I  had  had  a  university  education — 

Spright.  And  of  a  family  as  old  us  the  crea- 
tion ! 

Cad.  Older ;  Beck,  fetch  the  pedigree. 

Spright.  Thus  far  relates  to  this  gentleman ; 
but  now,  sir,  what  apology  can  you  make  roe, 
who  was  your  passport,  your  security? 

Cad.  Zounds,  none  !  fight  him  !     . 

Spright.  Fight  hini ! 

Cad.  Ay,  do ;  Vd  fight  him  myself,  if  I  had 
not  had  the  measles  last  winter ;  but  stay  till  I 
get  out  of  the  room. 

Spright.  No  :  he's  sure  of  a  protection  here, 
the  presence  of  the  ladies. 

Cad.  Psha,  pox  !  they  belong  to  the  family ; 
never  mind  them. 

Spright.  Well,  sir,  are  you  dumb  ?  No  ex- 
cuse ?  No  palliation  ? 

Cad.  Ay ;  nu  paljiation  ? 

Mrs  Cad,  Ay;  no  tribulation?  Tis  a  shame, 
so  it  is. 

Cape.  When  I  liave  leave  to  speak — 

Cad.  Speak  !  what  the  devil  can  you  say  ? 

Cape.  Nay,  sir 

Spright,  Let's  hear  him,  Mr  Cadwallader, 
however. 

Cad,  Hold,  hold  !  come,  l^iis  tlien. 

Cape.  And  first  to  you,  Mr  Sprightly,  as  you 
you  seem  most  interested ;  pray,  does  this  charge 
correspond  with  any  other  action  of  my  lite, 
since  1  have  had  the  honour  to  know  you  ? 

Spright.   Indeed,  I  can't  say  that  I  recollect ; 

but  still  as  the  sdmliasts Nemo  repente  her- 

pissimus. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold  ;  what's  that  ? 

Spright.  ^fVhy,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  this 
is  bad  enough. 

Mrs  Cad.  By  gosh !  and  so  it  is. 

Cad,   Ecod,  aud  so  it  is :  speak  a  little  more 

Latin  to  him ;  if  1  had  been  bred  at  the  univer- 
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ehj,  jfott  shooki  have  it  both  tides  of   your 


Cope  A  little  pstienoe,  centlemen :  now,  tit, 
to  yott.  Yoa  were  pleased  yourself  to  drop  a 
few  hints  of  your  lady's  weakness^;  .<nigbt  not  she 
take  too  senoasly  what  was  meanf  as  a  mere 
matter  of  merriment  ? 

Cad.  Hey !  hold,  bold  ! 

Sprighi,  A  paltry  eiLcuse ;  can  any  woman  be 
such  a  fool  as  not  to  know  when  a  man  bas  a  de- 
sige  upon  ber  person  ? 

Cad.  Answer  that,  Mr  Cape,  hey!  Answer 
that. 

Cape.  I  can  only  answer  for  the  innocency  of 
my  own  intentions ;  may  not  your  lady,  appre- 
hensive of  my  becoming  too  great  a  favooritc, 
contrive  this  charge  with  a  view  of  destroying  the 
eonoection— — 

Sfrigkt.  Connection ! 

Cad.  Hey !  hold,  bold  !  connection  ? 

Sprigki.  There's  something  in  that—- 

Cad.  Hey!  is  there?  hold,  hold,  her!  egad, 
he  is  right — ^you're  right,  Mr  Cape ;  hold,  Becky, 
my  dear,  how  the  devil  could  you  be  so  wicked, 
h^ !  child ;  eood,  hold,  hold !  how  could  you  have 
the  wickedness  to  attempt  to  destroy  the  connec- 
tion ! 

Mn  Cad.  I  don't  know  what  you  say. 

Cad.  D'ye  hear  ?  You  are  an  incendiary,  but 
jou  have  missed  your  point;  the  connection  shall 
be  only  the  stronger :  My  dear  friend,  I  beg  ten 
thousand  pardons,  I  was  too  hasty ;  but,  ecod, 
Becky's  to  blame. 

Cape.  The  return  of  your  favour  has  effiited 
every  other  impression. 

Cad.  There's  a  good-natured  creature  ! 

CoBe.  But  if  you  have  the  least  doubts  remain- 
ing, mis  lady,  your  sister,  I  believe^  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  own — 

Mrs  Cad.  Ay,  ask  my  fellow  if  I  be  a  thief ! 

Cad.  What  the  devil  is  Becky  at  now? 

Mrs  Cad.  She's  as  bad  as  he.' 

Cad.  Bad  as  he !— Hey!  how !  what  the  devil ! 
she  did  not  make  love  to  you  too  ?  Stop,  hey  ! 
bold,  hold,  hold ! 

Jfrs  Cad,  Why  no,  foolish — ^but  vou  are  always 
running  on  with  your  riggmonrowfes,  and  won't 
stay  to  hear  a  body's  story  out 

Cad.  Well,  Beck  !  come,  let's  have  it 

Mn  Cad.  Be  quiet  then;  why,  as  I  was  telling 

200,  first  he  made  love  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to 
e  a  hare ! 

Cad.  A  hare !  hold,  ecod,  that  was  whimsical ! 
a  hare !  hey!  oh, ecod,  that  might  be  because  he 
thought  you  a  Httie  bair-bnuned  already,  Becky ! 
a  damned  good  story ;  Well,  Becky,  go  on,  let's 
have  it  out 

Mrs  Cad.  No^  I  won't  tell  you  no  more,  so  I 
won't 

Cad.  Nay,  pry^iee,  Bedc ! 

Mrs  Cad.  Qold  your  tongiye  ^en  >^-«nd  so 
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there  be  vras  going  on  with  bis  nonsense ;  and  so 
in  came  our  Bell ;  and  so— 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  Becky ,— damn  your  so's ;  gd 
on,  child,  but  leave  out  your  so's ;  tis  a  low  « 
hold,  hold,  vul|ar**but  go  on. 
*^  Ifrs  Cid,  Why,  how  can  I  go  on,  when  you 
stop  me  every  nunute  ?  Well,  and  then  our  Bell 
Liame  in,  and  interrupted  him  ;  and  methought 
she  looked  very  frumpish  and  jealous^ 

Cad.  Well 

Mrs  Cad.  And  so  I  went  out  and  listened. 

Cad.  So ;  what,  you  staid  and  listened  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  So;  1  tell  you,  upon  my  stayingv 
she  went  out;  no— upon  my  going  out,  she 
staid. 

Cad-  This  is  a  damned  blind  story ;  but  go  ouy 
Beck. 

JIfrf  Cad.  And  then  at  first  she  scolded  him 
roundly  for  making  love  to  me;  and  then  he  said, 
as  how  she  advised  him  to  it :  and  then  she  said 
no ;  and  then  he  said^^ 

Cad.  Hold,  hold ;  we  shall  never  understand 
all  these  he's  and  she's;  this  may  all  be  very  true^ 
Beck,  but  hold,  hold ;  as  I  hope  to  be  saved,  thou 
art  the  worst  teller  of  a  story-^ 

JIfrf  Cad,  Well,  I  have  but  a  word  more;  and 
then  he  said,  as  how  I  was  a  great  fool. 

Cad.  Not  much  mistaken  in  that  [Aside. 

Mrs  Cad.  And  that  he  would  not  have  staid 
with  me  a  minute,  but  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
possession  of  she. 

Cad.  WeU,  Beck,  well  ? 

Mrs  Cad.  And  so thafs  all. 

CodL  Make  love  to  her,  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  you? 

ilf  rs  Cad.  Love  to  me,  in  order  to  get  she. 

CiidL  Hey !  Oh,  now,  I  begin  to  understand* 
Hey!  What!  is  this  Orue,  Bell,  Hey!  Hold, 
hold,  hold ;  ecod,  I  begin  to  smoke,  bey !  Ms 
Cape? 

Cope.  How  shall  I  act? 

Rob.  Own  it,  sir;  I  have  a  reason. 

Cad.  Well,  what  say  you,  Mr  Cape?  Let's 
have  it  without  equivocation;  or,  hold,  bold,  hold, 
mental  reservation  !  Onilty,  or  not? 

Cape.  Of  what,  sir  ? 

Cad.  Of  what !  Hold,  hold !  of  making  love  to 
Bell? 

Cape.  Guilty. 

Cad,  Hey !  how !  Hold,  sounds  f  No,  what, 
not  with  an  intention  to  marry  her  ? 

Cape.  With  the  lady's  approbation,  and  your 
kind  consent 

Cad,  Hold,  hold !  what,  my  consent  |o  marry 
you? 

Cape,  Ay,  sir. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  what,  our  Bell  to  mil 
the  blood  of  the  Cadwalladers  with  the  puddle 
of  a  poet? 

Co^e..  Sir ! 

Cad.  A  petty,  paltiy,  ragged,  rbiming-^ 
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Spright.  But  Mr 

Cad,  A  scribbling — hold,  hold,  hold— •gairet- 
teer,  that  has  no  more  cloaths  than  backs,  no 
more  heads  than  hats,  and  no  shoes  to  his  feet. 

Spright.  Nay,  but 

Cad,  The  offspring  of  a  dunghill !  bom  in  a 
cellar — Hold,  hold — and  living  in  a  garret!  a 
fun^s,  a  mushroom ! 

Cape,  Sir,  my  family — 

Cflrf.  Your  family  !  Hold,  hold,  hold — ^Peter, 
fetch  the  pedigree ;  I'll  show  you — Your  family ! 
a  little  obscure — hold,  hold,  I  don't  believe  you 
ever  had  a  grandfather— 

Enter  P^ter  with  the  pedigree- 

^ere  it  is !  there ;  Peter,  help  me  to  stretch  it 
out :  there's  seven  yards  more  of  lineals,  besides 
three  of  collaterals,  that  I  expect  next  Monday 
from  Uie  herald's  office :  d*ye  see,  Mr  Sprightly  r 

Spright,  Prodigious! 

Cad,  Nay ;  but  look'e,  there's  Welsh  princes 
and  ambamdors,  and  kings  of  Scotland,  and 
members  of  parliament :  hold,  hold  !  ecod,  I  no 
more  mind  an  earl  or  a  lord  in  my  pedigree,  hold, 
hold,  than  Kuli  Khan  would  a  serjeant  in  the 
trained  bands. 

Spright,  An  amazine  descent ! 

CfMi.  Hey !  is  it  not  r  And  for  this  low,  lousy, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  to  talk  of  families — bold, 
hold,  get  out  of  my  house ! 

Rob,  Now  is  your  time,  sir . 

Cad.  Mr  Sprightly,  turn  him  out. 

Gov,  Stop,  sir;  I  have  a  secret  to  disclose,  that 
may  make  you  alter  your  intentions. 

Cad,  Hold,  hold !  how,  Mr  Interpreter  ? 

Gov.  You  are  now  to  regard  that  young  man 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  consider  him  as  my 
son. 

Cape,  Your  son,  sir ! 

Gov,  In  a  moment,  George,  the  mystery  shall 
be  explained. 

Cad.  Your  son !  Hold,  hold !  and  what  then  f 

Gov.  Then!  Why  then  he  is  no  longer  the 
scribbler,  the  mushroom  you  hare  described ;  but 
of  birth  and  fortune  equal  to  your  own. 

Cad.  What !  the  son  of  an  interpreter  equal  to 
me !  A  fellow  that  trudges  about,  teachmg  of 
languages  to  foreign  courts ! 

Gov,  A  teacher  of  languages ! 

Cad.  Stay ;  ecod,  a  runner  to  Monsieors  and 
Marquisses ! 

Spright.  You  are  mistaken,  sir. 

Cad.  A  jack-pudding !  that  takes  6 1  lips  on  tlir 
nose  for  sixpence  a-piece !  Hold,  hold  I  ecod,  give 
me  eightecn-pennyworih,  and  change  for  half-a- 
crown. 

Gov.  Stop  when  you  are  well. 

Cad.  A  spunser  at  other  mens'  tables !  that  has 
jallfip  put  into  his  beer,  and  his  face  blacked  at 
Christmas  for  the  diversion  of  children ! 


Gov,  I  can  hold  no  longer.  'Sdeath,  sir,  who 
is  it  you  dare  treat  in  this  manner  ? 

Cad.  Hey  1  Zounds,  Mr  Sprightly,  lay  hold  of 
him. 

Spright.  Calm  your  choler.  Indeed,  Mr  Cad- 
wallader,  nothing  could  excuse  your  behaviour 
to  tliis  gentleman,  but  your  mistaking  hb  per-, 
son. 

Cad.  Hold,  hold !    Is  not  he  interpreter  to— 

Spright.  No. 

Cad.  Why  did  not  you  tell 

Spright.  That  w&s  a  mistake.  This  gentle- 
man is  tlie  prince's  friend;  and,  by  long  residence 
in  the  monarch's  country,  is  perfect  master  of  the 
language. 

Cad.  But  who  tlie  devil  is  he,  then  ? 

Spright.  He  is  Mr  Cape,  sir ;  a  man  of  un- 
blemished honour,  capital  fortune,  and  late  eo- 
vernor  of  one  of  our  most  considerable  setue- 
ments. 

Cad.  Governor !  Hold,  hold !  and  how  came 
you  father  to.  hey  ! — 

Gov.  By  marrying  his  mother. 

Cape.  But  how  am  I  to  regard  this  ? 

Gov.  As  a  solemn  truth ;  that  foreign  friend, 
to  whom  you  owe  your  education,  was  no  other 
than  myself :  I  had  my  reasons,  perhaps  capri- 
cious ones,  for  concealing  this ;  but  now  they 
cease,  and  I  am  proud  to  own  my  son. 

Cape.  Sir !  it  is  not  for  me  [Kneeling.];,  but  if 
gratitude,  duty,  filial 

Gov.  Rise,  my  boy.  I  have  ventured  far  to 
fix  thy  fortune,  George ;  but,  to  find  thee  worthy 
of  it,  more  than  o'erpays  my  toil ;  the  rest  of  my 
story  shall  be  reserved  till  we  are  alone. 

Cad.  Hey  I  Hold,  hold,  hold  !  ecod,  a  good 
sen»ble  old  fellow  this ;  but  hark'e.  Sprightly,  I 
have  made  a  damned  blunder  here.  Hold,  hold  I 
Mr  Governor,  I  ask  ten  thousand  pardons;  but 
who  the  devil  could  have  thought  that  the  inter- 
preter to  prince  Potuwowsky 

Gov.  Oh,  sir,  you  have  in  your  power  sufficient 
means  to  atone  fbr  the  injuries  done  us  both. 

Cad.  Hold,  how  ? 

Gov.  By  bestowing  your  sister  with,  I  flatter 
myself,  no  great  violence  to  her  inclinations, 
here. 

Cad.  What,  marry  Bell !  Hey  !  Hold,  hold, 
hold  !  zounds,  Bell,  take  him,  dio ;  'ecod,  he*s  a 
a  good  likely—hey  !  Will  you  i 

Arab.  1  shan't  disobey  you,  sir. 
Cad.  Shan't  you  ?  1  hat's  right  Who  the  devil 
knews,  but  he  may  come  to  be  a  governor  him- 
self; hey  !  Hold,  hold;  come  here,  then,  pve  me 
your  hands  both.  [Joint  their  handi.]  Ihere, 
there ;  the  business  is  don^.  And  now,  brother 
governor — 

Giw.  And  now,  brother  Cadwallader. 
Cad.  Hey  !  Beck,  here's  something  now  for  tny 
l^edigree;  we'll  pop  in  the  Governor  i«»-morrow. 
Airs  Cad.  Hnrk'c,  Mr  Governor,  can  you  give 
iiie  a  black  boy  and  a  monkey? 
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Cad,  Hey !  ay,  ay,  you  shall  hare  a  black  boy, 
and  a  mockey,  and  a  parrot  too,  Beck. 

Spright,  Dear  George,  I  am  a  little  late  in  my 
conf^ratulation ;  but 

Gov.  Which,  if  he  is,  in  acknowledging  your 
disinterested  friendship,  I  shall  be  sorry  I  e?et 


owned  him.  Now,  Robin,  my  cares  are  orer,  and 
my  wishes  full ;  and  if  George  remains  as  un- 
tainted by  affluence  as  he  has  been  unteropted  b)r 
distress,  I  have  given  the  poor  a  protector,  his 
country  an  advocate,  and  the  world  a  friend. 

l^Exeunt  omneL 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN. 

Daffodil,  the  Male-Coquette* 

TukELY,  attached  to  Sophia. 

Lord  Racket,  ^ 

Sir  William  Whisteb,/ 

Si  r  Tan-Ti  vt,  >  men  of  the  tomn. 

Spinner,  i 

DiZZT,  J 

Ruffle,  valet  to  Daffodil. 
First  Waiter. 
Second  Waiter, 
Harry. 


WOMEN. 

Sophia,  involuntarily  partial  to  Daffodil,  hut 

esteeming  Tukely. 
Arabella,  ^ 

Mrs  Dotterel,  f 

Widow  Damply,        i' 
Lady  Fanny  Pewit.  J 


attached  to  Daffodil. 


Sune-^London. 


ACT.    L 


SCENE-t  I 

J^nter  Arabella,  amf  Sophia  tn  Men^s  clothes, 

Ara,  Indeed,  roy  dear,  yoa*ll  repent  this  fro- 
lic. 

Sop.  Indeed,  my  dear,  then  it  will  be  the  6r9t 
frolic  I  ever  repented  in  all  my  life.  Look'e, 
Bell,  'tit  in  vain  to  oppose  me,  for  I  am  resolved 
— the  only  way  to  find  out  his  character,  is  to  see 
him  thus,  and  converse  freely  with  him.  If  he  is 
the  wretch  he  is  reported  to  be,  I  shall  anay  with 
him  at  once ;  and  if  he  is  not,  he  will  thank  me 
for  the  trial,  and  our  union  will  be  tlie  stronger. 

Ara,  1  never  kiiew  a  woman  yet,  who  had 
prudence  enough  to  turn  off  a  pretty  fellow,  be- 


cause he  had  a  little  more  wickedness  than  tbe 
rest  of  his  neighbours. 

Sop,  Then  I  will  be  the  first  to  set  a  better 
example. — If  I  did  not  think  a  man's  character 
was  of  some  consequence,  I  should  not  now  run 
such  risques,  and  encounter  such  difficolties,  to 
be  better  acouaiuted  with  it. 

Ara,  Ha,  sophy !  if  you  have  love  enough  to 
be  jealous,  and  jealousy  enough  to  try  these  expe- 
riments—'—-don't  imogine,  though  yoo  should 
make  terrible  discoveries,  that  you  can  imme* 
diately  quit  your  inclinations,  with  your  breeches; 
and  return  so  very  philosophically  to  your  petti* 
coats  again,  ha,  ha ! 

Sop,  You  may  be  as  merry  with  my  weaknei* 
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let,  sf  jou  please,  mitdara ;  but  I  know  oij  own 
hearty  and  can  rely  upon  it 

Jra.  We  are  great  bullies  by  nature;  but 
courage  and  swaggering  are  two  tmngs*  cousin. 

Sop,  Since  you  are  as  little  to  be  ounvinoed,  as 

I  am  to  be  persuaded— your  servant 

[Going. 

Ara,  Nay,  Sophy,  this  is  unfriendly — if  you 
•re  resolvad  upon  vour  scheme,  open  to  me  with- 
out reserve,  and  I'll  assist  you. 

Sop,  Imprimis,  then ;  I  confess  to  you,  that  I 
lyive  a  kind  of  whimsical  attachment'  to  Dafib- 
<lil ;  not  but  I  can  see  his  vanities  and  laugh  at 


Aro,  And  like  him  better  for  them-^-^^ 

Sop,  Pshaw !  don*t  plague  me,  Bell— my  odier 
lover,  the  iealous  Mr  Tukely 

Arm,  Who  loves  you  too  well  to  bo  snooess- 
ful 

iSoyy.  And  whom  I  really  esteem—— 

Ara.  As  a  good  sort  of  man,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sop,  Nay,  UMuld  have  loved  him— 

Ara,  Had  not  a  prettier  fellow  slept  in  be- 
tween, who  perhaps  does  not  care  a  farthing  for 
you— 

Sop,  That's  the  question,  my  dear — ^Tukely,  I 
say,  either  stung  by  jealousy,  or  unwilling  to  lose 
me,  without  a  strtmie,  has  intreated  me  to  know 
more  of  his  rival,  oefore  I  engage  too  far  with 
him — Many  strange  things  he  has  told  me,  which 
have  pioued  me,  I  must  confess,  and  I  am  now 
preparea  for  the  proof. 

Ara.  You'll  certainly  be  discovered,  and  put 
to  shame. 

Sop,  I  have  secured  my  success  already. 

Ara,  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sop,  I  have  seen  him,  conversed  with  him,  and 
am  to-  meet  him  again  to-day,  by  his  own  appoint- 
ment 

Ara,  Madness!  it  can't  be. 

Sop,  But  it  has  been,  I  tell  you 

Ara,  How  ?  how  ?  Quickly,  quickly,  dear  So- 
phy? 

Smx,  When  you  went  to  lad^r  Fanny's  last  night, 
and  left  me,  as  you  thought,  Uttle  disposed  for  a 
firolic,  I  dressed  me  as  you  see,  called  a  chair, 
and  went  to  the  King^s  Arms,  asked  for  my  gen- 
tlenHui^  and  was  shewn  into  a  room ;  he  imme- 
diately left  his  company,  and  came  to  me. 

Ara,  I  tremble  for  you. 

Sop,  I  iatroduced  myself  as  an  Italian  nobler 
flMMi,  just  arrived :  II  Marchete  di  Macaroni — 

Arm,  Ridiculous !  ha,  ha ! 

Siff.  An  tntiraate  of  sir  Charles  Vainlove's, 
who  IS  now  at  Rome— I  toid  him  my  letters  were 
with  my  baggage,  at  the  custom-house — He  r^ 
oeived  me  with  all  the  openness  imaginable,  and 
weuM  have  introdsoed  me  to  his  friends.  I  beg- 
genl  %a  be  excused,  but  promised  to  attend  him 
to-day,  and  am  now  ready,  as  you  see^  to  keep 
0V  weed. 


Ara,  Astonishing  !-r4ind  what  did  you  talk 
about? 

Sop.  Of  various  things— women  among  Ae 
rest ;  and  though  [  have  not  absolutely  any  open 
acts  of  rebellion  against  him,  yet  I  fear  he  is  a 
traitor  at  heart — and  then  such  vanity . — but  I 

had  not  time  to  make  great  discoveries it  was 

merely  the  prologue — The  play  is  to  come. 

Ara,  Act  your  part  well,  or  we  shall  hiss  you. 

Sop,  Never  fear  me ;  you  don't  know  what  a 
mad,  raking,  wild  young  devil  I  can  be,  if  I  set 
my  mind  to  it,  BelL  [Laying  hold  of  her, 

Ara.  You  frifht  roe ! — ^you  shall  positively  be 
no  bed-fellow  of  mine  any  longer. 

Sop,  1  am  resolved  to  ruin  my  woman,  and  kill 
my  man,  before  I  get  into  petticoats  again. 

Ara,  Take  care  of  a  quarrel  though — a  rival 
may  he  too  rough  with  you. 

Sop,  No,  no,  fighting  is  not  the  vice  of  these 
times ;  and,  as  for  a  little  swaggering,  damn  it,  I 
can  do  it  as  well  as  the  best  of  them. 

Ara,  Hush,  hush  !  Mr  Tukely  is  here 

Sod,  Now  for  a  trial  of  skill ;  if  I  deceive  him, 
you'll  allow  that  half  of  my  business  is  dune. 

[She  walkt  asidey  take*  out  a  gtatSy  and 
looks  at  the  pictures. 

Enter  Tukelt. 

T^ike.  Your  servant.  Miss  Bell — I  need  not 
ask  if  Miss  Sopliy  be  at  home,  for  I  believe  I 
have  seen  her  since  you  did. 

Ara.  Have  you,  sir  ?  You  seem  disconcerted, 
Mr  Tukely :  Has  any  thing  happened  ? 

Take.  A  trifle,  madam — but  I  was  bom  to  be 
trifled  with,  and  to  be  made  uneasy  at  trifles. 

Ara,  Pray,  what  trifling  affiiir  has  disturbed 
you  thus? 

Sop,  What's  the  matter  now  ?  [Aside, 

Tuke,  I  met  Miss  Sophy  this  monipnt  in  a 
hackney  chair,  at  the  end  of  the  street :  I  knew 
her  by  the  pink  negligee;  but,  upon  my  crossing 
the  way  to  speak  to  her,  slie  turned  her  head 
away,  laughed  violently,  and  drew  the  curtain  in 
my  face. 

Sop,  So,  so ;  well  said,  jealousy.  [Aside, 

Ara  She  was  in  haste,  I  "suppose,  to  get  to 
her  engagement? 

Tulu.  Yes,  yes,  madam;  I  imagine  she  had 

some  engagement  upon  her  hands But  sure, 

madam,  her  great  desire  to  see  her  more  agree- 
able friends,  need  not  be  attended  with  con- 
tempt and  disregard  to  the  rest  of  her  acquaint* 
ance. 

Ara.  Indeed,  Mr  Tukely,  I  have  so  many  ca- 
prices, and  follies  of  my  own,  that  I  can't  possibly 
answer  for  my  cousin's  too. 

Sop.  Well  said,  Bell !  [Aside, 

Tuke.  Answer,  miss  I  No,  Heaven  forbid  you 
should  ! — for  my  part,  I  have  given  up  all  my 
hopes  as  a  lover,  and  only,  now,  feel  for  her  as  a 
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friend — and  indeed  a^  a  friend,  a  sincere  friend, 
I  can't  but  say,  that  going  out  in  a  hackney  chair, 
without  a  servant,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal 
herself,  is  somewhat  incompatible  with  Miss  Su- 
phy^  rank  and  reputation.  This  1  speak  as  a 
friend,  not  as  a  lover,  Miss  Bell !  pray  mind  that. 

Jra.  I  see  it  very  plainly,  Mr  Tukely,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure,  that  you  can  b€  so  in- 
different in  your  love,  and  yet  so  jealous  in  your 
friendship. 

Tuke.  You  do  me  honour,  miss,  by  your  good 
opinion.  [Walks  about ,  and  sees  Sophy.] — Who's 
that,  pray  ? 

Ara,  A  gentleman  who  is  waiting  fur  Sophy. 

Tuke,  I  think  she  has  gentlemen  waiting  for 
her  every  where. 

^p.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  [Coming  up  to  him  with 
her  glass^  you'll  excuse  me,  that  notwithstand- 
ing your  declaration,  and  this  lady's  compliments, 
there  is  a  little  of  the  devil,  called  jealousy,  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  uneasiness* 

Tuhe,  Sir! 

Sop,  I  say,  sir,  wear  your  cloak  as  long  as  you 
please,  the  hoof  will  peep  out,  take  my  wurd  for 
It. 

Tuke,  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  pleased  to 
honour  me  with  a  familiarity  which  I  neither  ex- 
pected, or  indeed  desired,  upon  so  slight  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Sop,  I  dare  swear  you  did  not 

[Turns  offy  and  hums  a  tune. 

Tuke,  I  don't  understand  this ! 

Ara,  This  is  beyond  expectation.  [Aside. 

Sop.  I  presume,  sir,  you  never  was  out  of  Eng- 
land ?  [Picking  her  teeth. 

Tuke,  I  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  mistaken — 
I  never  was  so  foolishly  fond  of  ray  own  country, 
to  think  that  nothing  good  was  to  be  had  out  of 
it ;  nor  so  shamefully  ungrateful  to  it,  to  prefer 
the  vicesrand  fopperies  of  every  other  nation,  to 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  my  own. 

Sop.  Ha,  ha !  well  said,  old  England,  i'faith ! — 
Now,  madam,  if  this  gentleman  would  put  this 
speech  into  a  farce,  and  properly  lard  it  with 
roast  beef,  and  liberty,  I  would  engage  the  gal- 
leries would  roar  and  halloo  at  it  for  half  an  hour 
together,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ara,  Now  the  storm's  coming.  [Aside. 

l^ke.  If  you  are  not  engaged,  sir,  we'll  ad- 
joui-n  to  the  next  tavern,  and  write  this  farce  be- 
tween us. 

Sop,  I  fancy,  sir,  by  the  information  of  your 
face,  that  you  are  more  inclined  to  tragedy,  than 
comedy 

Tuke,  I  shall  be  inclined  to  treat  you  very  ill, 
if  you  don't  walk  out  with  roe. 

Sop,  I  have  been  treated  so  very  ill  already, 
in  the  little  conversation  I  have  had  with  you, 
that  you  must 'excuse  my  walking  out  for  more 
of  it ;  but  if  you*il  persuade  the  lady  to  leave  the 

room,  I'll  put  you  to  death — damme 

[Going  up  to  him. 


Arai  For  Heaven^s  sake  f  what's  the 
gentlemen^ 

Tuke.  What  con  I  do  with  this  fellow  ? 

Sopi  Madam,  don't  be  alarmed ;  this  affisir  witt 
be  very  short;  £  am  always  expeditions;  and  tiill 
cut  his  throat,  without  shocking  you  in  the  least: 
— Come,  sir,  ^Draws."]  if  you  won't  defend  your- 
self, I  must  luek  you  about  the  room. 

[Advancing, 

Tuke,  Respect  for  this  lady,  and  this  house, 
has  curbed  my  resentment  hitherto  :  But  as 
your  insolence  would  take  advantage  of  my  for- 
bearance, I  must  correct  it  at  all  events 

IDrmi. 

So/r.  Sf  Ara.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tuke.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Sop,  What,  would  you  set  your  courage  to  a 
poor  weak  woman  ?  You  are  a  bold  Briton,  in- 
deed !  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Tuke,  What,  Sophia  ? 

Ard,  Sophia !  No,  no ;  she  is  in  a  hackney- 
chair,  you  know,  without  a  servant,  in  her  pink 
negligee — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tuke.  I  am  astonished !  and  can  scarce  be- 
lieve my  own  eyes — What  means  this  metamor- 
phosis ? 

Sop.  *T\%  in  obedience  to  your  commands—— 
Thus  equipped,  I  have  got  access  to  Daffodil,  and 
shall  know  whether  your  picture  of  him  is  drawn 
by  your  regard  for  me,  or  resentment  to  him — 
*  I  will  sound  him,  from  his  lowest  note  to  die 
top  of  his  compass.' 

Tuke,  Your  spirit  transports  me — ^This  will  be  ^ 
a  busy,  and,  £  hope,  a  happy  day  for  me.  I  hate 
appointed  no  less  than  five  ladies  to  meet  me  at 
the  widow  Dampl/s ;  to  each  of  whom,  as  well 
as  yourself,  tlie  accomplished  Mr  Dafibdil  has 
presented  his  heart ;  the  value  of  which  £  am  re- 
solved to  convince  them  of  this  night,  for  the 
sake  of  the  whole  sex. 

Sop.  Pooh,  pooh!  that's  the  old  story — You 
are  so  prejudiced — 

Tuke.  i  am  afraid  'tis  you  who  are  prejudiced, 
madam ;  for,  if  you  will  believe  your  own  eyes 
and  ears — 

Sop,  That  I  will,  £  assure  you ;  £  shall  visit 
him  immediately.  He  thinks  die  in  the  country ; 
and,  to  confirm  it,  I'll  write  to  him  as  from 
thence.  But  ask  me  no  more  questions  about 
what  f  have  done,  and  what  is  to  be  done ;  for  I 
have  not  a  moment  to  lose ;  and  so,  my  good 

friend  Tukely,  yours My  dear  Bell,  £  kiss 

your  hand.  ^Kisses  her  hand.\  You  are  a  fine 
woman,  by  Heavens !  Here,  Joseppi,  Brunello^ 
F  rancesi,  where  are  my  fellows  there  ?  Call  me 

a  chair.   Vimi  C  Amor^  et  Uberta' 

[Kjrit^  singinr. 

Ara.  Ha,  ha !  there  is  a  spirit  for  vou  !  Well, 
now,  what  do  you  stare  at?  You  could  not  well 

desire  more O,  tie,  fie  !  don't  sigh  and  bite 

your  fingers ;  rouse  yourself,  man ;  set  all  your 
wits  to  work;  bring  this  faithlest  Corydoo  te 
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id  ni  be  hanged  if  the  prize  ia  not 
she  returns  in  time,  1*11  bring  her  tu 

Dampl^s 

>ear  Miss  Arabella 

ell,  well ;  make  me  a  fine  speech  ano- 
About  your  business  now- 
fly [Exit. 

hat  a  couple  of  blind  fools  has  love 
his  poor  fellow,  and  my  dear  cousin 
ttle  do  they  imagine,  with  ail  their 
series,  that  Daffodil  is  as  faithful  a  lo- 
ts an  accorophshed  gentleman.  1  pity 
deceived  women,  with  all  my  heart ! 
ill  they  stare,  when  they  find  that  he 
iy  pretended  a  regard  for  them,  the 
:onceal  his  real  passion  for  me !  They 
nly  tear  my  eyes  out;  and  what  will 
hy  say  to  me,  when  we  are  obliged  to 
r  passion?  No  matter  what— Tis  the 
war;  and  I  shall  only  serve  her,  as 
ery  other  friend  would  serve  me  in 
ituation— 

cheating  never  is  a  sin, 

or  cards — provided  that  you  win. 

[Exit. 

NE  II. — Dafpodill's  lodgingu 

iter  Daffodill  and  Ruffle. 

It  are  you  sure,  B4iffle,  that  you  deli- 
letter  last  night,  in  the  manner  I  or- 

I 

lactly,  sir. 

sd  you  are  sure  that  Mr  Dotterel  saw 
c  note  into  his^  wife's  hand  ? 
rnve  alarmed  him,  and  you  may  be  as- 
he  is  as  uneasy  as  you  would  wish  to 
But  I  should  be  glad,  with  your  ho- 
re,  to  have  a  little  serious  conversa- 
'ou ;  for  my  mind  forebodes  much  pe- 
bones  of  your  humble  servant,  and 
satihfaction  to  your  honour, 
lou  art  a  most  incomprehensible  block- 

0  great  scholar  or  wit,  indeed ;  but  I 

in  oak  sappling,  as  well  as  another ; 

hould  have  felt  one  last  night,  if  I  had 

B  heels  of  all  Mr  Dotterel's  family — I 

lolc  pack  after  me 

id  did  not  thev  catch  you  ? 

[>,  thank  Heaven 

m  was  not  kicked,  then  ? 

),  sir. 

or  caned  ? 

9,  sir. 

)r  dragged  through  a  horse-pond  ? 

lord  !  No,  sir. 

lat's  unlucky 

.1 

u  must  go  again.  Ruffle,  to-night ;  per- 
lay  be  in  better  luck. 


Ruf.  If  I  go  again,  sir,  may  I  be  caned,  kick* 
ed,  and  horse-punded  for  my  pains.  1  belie\e  I 
have  been  lucky  enough  to  bring  an  old  house 
over  your  head. 

Daf'.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ruf,  Mr  Dotterel  only  hobbled  after  roe,  to 
pay  me  for  tlje  postage  ot  your  letter;  but  being 
a  little  out  of  wmd,  he  soon  stopt  lo  curse  and 
swear  at  me.  1  amid  hear  him  mutter  some- 
thing of  scoundrel,  and  pimp,  and  my  master, 
and  villain — and  blunderbuss  and  saw  pit ;  and 
then  he  shook  his  stick,  and  looked  like  the  de^ 
vil! 

Dqf.  Blunderbuss,  and  saw-pit!  This  busi- 
ness erows  a  little  serious,  and  so  we'll  drop  it — 
The  tiusband  is  so  old  and  peevish,  and  she  so 
young  and  pressing,  that  I'll  give  it  up,  Ruffle ; — 
the  town  talks  of  us,  and  I  urn  satisfied. 

Riif,  Pray,  sir,  with  submission,  for  what  end 
do  you  write  to  so  many  ladies,  and  make  such  a 
rout  about  them  ?  there  are  now  upon  the  list  half 
a  dozen  maids,  a  leash  of  wives,  and  the  widow 
Damply,  i  know  your  honour  don't  intend  mis- 
chief; but  what  pleasure  can  you  have  in  decei- 
ving ihem,  and  the  world  ?  for  you  are  thought  a 
terrible  young  gentleman. 

Dof.  Why  that  pleasure,  booby  ! 

Ri^.  I  don't  understand  it — What  do  you  in<i 
tend  to  do  with  them  all  ?  Ruin  them  ? 

Dqf.  Not  I,  faith. 

Ruf.  But  you'll  ruin  their  reputations  ? 

Daf.  That's  their  business ;  not  mine. 

Ruf.  Will  you  marry  any  one  of  them  ? 

Daf.  O,  no  !  that  would  be  finishing  the  game 
at  once.  If  I  preferred  one,  the  rest  would  take 
it  ill ;  so,  because  I  won't  be  particular,  I  give 
them  all  hopes,  without  going  a  step  further. 

Ruf.  Widows  can't  live  upon  such  slender 
diet. 

Vqf.  A  true  sportsman  has  no  pleasure  but  in 
the  chase ;  the  game  is  always  given  to  those 
who  have  less  taste,  and  better  stomachs. 

Ruf.  1  love  to  pick  a  bit,  I  must  confess — 
Really,  sir,  I  should  not  eare  what  became  of 
half  the  women  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry 
with — but.  Miss  Sophy,  sure,  is  a  heavenly  crea- 
ture, and  deserves  better  treatment;  and  to 
make  love  to  her  cousin,  too,  in  tlie  same  house  ! 
that  is  very  cruel. 

Daf.  But  it  amuses  one — besides  they  are 
both  tine  creatures.  And  how  do  I  know,  if  I 
loved  only  one,  but  the  other  might  poison  her- 
self ? 

Ruf  And  when  they  know  that  you  have  lo- 
ved them  both,  they  may  poison  one  another.— - 
This  affair  will  make  a  great  noise. 

Daf  Or  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains 
for  nothing.  But  no  more  pratine,  sirrah ; 
while  I  read  my  letters,  go  and  ask  Harry  what 
cards  and  messages  he  has  taken  in  this  mora*; 
Jng. 
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[Gakbick; 


Ruf,  There's  no  mending  him ! 

[Esii  Ruffle. 

Daf.  [Opem  Utten^  This  is  from  the  widow 
Damply.  I  know  her  scrawl  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance— she  pretends  that  the  fright  of  her  hus- 
band's death  hurt  her  nenres  so,  that  her  hand 
has  shook  ever  since — ha,  ha,  ha !  It  has  hurt 
her  spelling  too,  for  here  is  joy  with  a  G  ;  ha, 
ha!  pour  creature !  FiiUraiif.l  Hum — hum — hum. 
Well  said,  widow ;  she  speaks  plain,  faith,  and 
grows  urgent.  I  must  get  (juit  of  her — she  de- 
sires a  the  a  tite ;  which,  with  widows,  who  hare 
suffered  much  for  the  loss  of  their  husband,  is> 
as  captain  Bobadil  says,  a  service  of  danger. — 
So,  I  am  oif.  [Opent  another.]  What  the  devil 
have  we  here?  A  bill  in  cliancerv :  Oh,  no !  my 
taylor's  bill — Sum  Total,  three  hundred  and  se- 
venty-four pounds,  eleven  shillings,  and  five 
pence,  three  farthings.  Indeed,  Monsieur  Chi- 
caneau,  this  is  a  damned  bill,  and  you  will  be 
damned  for  making  it;  therefore,  for  the  good 
of  your  soul,  Mons.  Chicaneau,  you  must  make 
another.  [Teart  it,]  The  French  know  their 
consequence,  and  use  us  accordingly.  [Opent  a- 
nother,]  This  is  from  Newmarket. 

[Reads. 

*  M^y  it  please  your  honour, 

'I  would  not  have  you  think  of  matching 

*  Cherry-Derry  with  Gingerbread ;  he  is  a  terri- 
'  rible  horse,  and  very  covetous  of  his  ground.-— 

*  I  have  chopt  Hurlothrumbo  for  the  Roan  mare, 

*  and  fifty  pounds.    Sir  Roger  has  taken  the 

*  match  off  your  hands,  which  is  a  good  thing ; 

*  for  the  mare  has  the  distemper,  and  must  have 

*  forfeited.    1  flung  his  honour's  groom,  though 

*  he  was  above  an  hour  in  the  stable.    The  nut- 

*  meg  grey.  Custard,  is  matched  with  Alderman. 
'  Alderman  has  a  long  wind,  and  will  be  too 

*  bard  for  Custard. 

*  I  am,  your  honour's 
'  Most  obedient  servant, 

*  RoGEE  Whip.' 

Whip  is  a  genius,  and  a  good  servant  I  have 
not  as  yet  lost  above  a  thousand  pounds  by  my 
horses ;  but  such  luck  can't  always  last. 

Enter  Ruffle,  wUh  cards, 

Ruf,  There's  the  momingfs  cargo,  sir. 

fTAroo;!  them  down  upon  the  table, 

"Daf,  Hey-nay !  I  can't  read  them  in  a  month ; 
prithee,  RufHe,  set  down  my  invitations  from  the 
cards,  according  to  their  date,  and  let  me  see 

them  to-morrow  morning So  much  reading 

would  distract  me. 

Ruf,  And  yet  these  are  the  only  books  that 
^ntlemen  read  now-a-days. 


"Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser,  An'  please  your  honour,  I  forgot  id  tdl 
you  that  there  was  a  gentleman  here  last  oigbt. 
I've  forgot  his  name. 

Ruf.  Old  Mr  Dotterel,  perhaps  ? 

Ser.  Old  !  no,  no,  he  looks  younger  than  bis 
honour.  I  believe  he's  mad,  he  can't  stand  still 
a  moment ;  he  first  capered  out  of  the  chair,  and 
when  I  told  him  your  honour  was  not  at  home^ 
lie  capered  into  it  again— said  he  would  call 
again,  jabbered  something,  and  away  be  went, 
singing. 

D(f,  'Tis  tlie  marquis  of  Maocaroni;  I  saw 
him  at  the  King's  Arms  yesterday :  Admit  hia 
when  he  comes,  Harry. 

Ser.  I  shall,  your  honour-— I  can  neither  write 
or  remember  these  outls^ish  names. 

[Exit  Servant 

Daf.  Where  is  my  list  of  women.  Ruffle,  and 
the  places  of  their  abode,  that  we  may  strike  off 
some,  and  add  the  new  acquisitions? 

Ruf.  What,  alter  again !  I  wrote  it  out  fair  but 
this  morning — There  are  quicker  successions  ia 
your  honours  list,  than  the  court-calendar. 

Dqf.  Strike  o£f  Mrs  Dotterell,  and  the  widow 
Damply. 

Ruf.  They  are  undone. 

[Strikes  them  out. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  A  lady,  Mr  Ruffle,  in  a  chair,  must  speak 
with  you. 

Dqf,  Did  she  ask  for  me  ?  See,  Ruffle,  who  it 
is.  [Ejrit. 

Ser.  No,  your  honour;  bat  she  looked  quite 
flustrated. 

Dqf.  Well,  go  below,  and  be  careful  not  to 
let  any  old  gentleman  in  this  morning ;  and,  d^ 
hear  ?  if  any  of  the  neighbours  should  inquire 
who  the  lady  is,  you  may  say  it  is  a  relation ; — 
and  be  sure  smile,  do  you  liear  ?  when  yoo  tell 
them  so. 

Ser.  I  shall,  your  honour — He,  be^  be,  lam 
never  melancholy. 

Daf,  That  fellow's  a  character. 

Dnfer  Ruffle. 

Ruf,  Sir,  it  is  Mrs  Dotterel;  she  has  had  a 
terrible  quarrel  with  her  husband  about  your 
letter,  and  has  something  to  say  of  coDseqnence 
to  you  both — she  must  see  you,  she  says. 

baf.  I  won't  see  her -'Why  would  you  say 

that  I  was  at  home You  know  I  bate  to  be 

alone  with  them,  and  she's  so  violent  too 
Well,   well,    shew    her  up— This  is  so  un- 
lucky  

Auf,  He  hates  to  see  duns  he  never  intends 
to  pay.  [Exit  Ruffle. 
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Dqf»  What  shall. I  do  with  her?  This  is  worse 
than  meeting  her  husband  with  a  blunderbuss  in 
a  saw-pit. 

£nter  Mas  Dotterel,  and  Ruffle. 


Dear  Mrs  Dotterel,  this  is  so  obliging- 


Ruffle,  don't  let  a  soul  come  near  me.  [Aioud.] 
' — And  hark'e,  don't  leave  us  long  together,  and 
let  every  body  up  that  comes.  [Atide. 

Kuf.  What  a  deal  of  trouble  here  is  about 
nothing !  [Exit  Ruffle. 

Mr»  Dot.  In  the  name  of  virtue,  Mr  Daflfodil, 
I  hope  yuu  have  not  given  any  private  orders, 
that  may  in  the  least  derogate  from  that  absolute 
confidence  which  I  place  in  your  honour  ? 

Dqf.  You  may  be  perfectly  easy  under  this 
roof,  madam.  I  hope,  I  am  polite  enough  not  to 
let  my  passions  of  any  kind  run  too  great  lengths 
in  my  own  house. 

Mrt  Dot,  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
could  have  madu  me  take  this  imprudent  step— 

I  am  ready  to  faint  with  my  apprehensions 

Ilei^  ho ! 

l)af.  Heaven  forbid  ! — I'll  call  for  some  ns- 
nstance.  [Goinf!  to  ring. 

Mrt  Dot.  Let  your  bell  alone !  [Stopping  kim.\ 
You're  always  calling  for  assistance,  I  think — you 
never  give  one  time  to  come  to  one's  self — Mr 
Dotterel  has  seen  your  letter,  and  vows  venge- 
ance and  destruction — Why  would  you  be  so 
violent  and  imprudent  ? 

Daf.  The  devil  was  in  me,*  madam ;  but  I  re- 
pent It  from  my  soul ;  it  has  cured  me  of  being 
violent. 

Mrs  Dot.  Come,  come,  don't  take  it  too  deep- 
ly neither ;  I  thought  it  proper,  at  all  hazards, 
to  let  you  know  what  had  happened,  and  to  in- 
treat  yon,  by  that  affection  you  have  sworn  to 
me,  to  be  careful  of  my  reputation. 

Daf.  That  I  will  indeed,  madam ;  we  can't  be 
too  careful. 

Mrs  Dot.  Well,  Mr  Daffodil,  I  aip  an  unhappy 
woman — married  to  one  I  canpot  love ;  and  lov- 
ing one  I  ought  to  shun — It  is  a  terrible  situation, 
Mr  Daffodil 

Dqf.  It  is  indeed,  madam — ^I  am  in  a  terrible 
one  too — Would  I  was  well  out  of  it !       [Aside. 

Mrs  Dot.  Do  you  know,  Mr  Daffodil,  that  if 
I  had  not  been  very  religious,  my  passions  would 

have  undone  me But  you  must  give  me  time, 

for  nothing  hut  that,  and  keeping  the  best  com- 
pany, will  ever  conquer  ray  prejudices 

Dqf.  I  should  be  very  tmgenerous  not  to  al- 
low you  time,  madam — three  weeks  or  a  month, 
I  hope,  will  do  the  business — Though,  by  my 
honour,  I  got  the  better  of  mine  in  half  the  time 
— What  is  Ruffle  doing  ?  [Aside. 

Mrs  Dot.  IIe*s  very  cold,  methinks ;  but  I'll 
try  him  further — Look'e,  Mr  Daffodil,  you  must 
curb  your  passions,  and  keep  your  distance 

V9L.       IIL 


I  Fire  is  catching,  and  one  does  not  know  thccon- 
semiences  when  once  it  begins  to  spread. 

Dqf.  As  you  say,  madam,  fire  is  catching; 
'tis  dangerous  to  play  with  it ;  and  as  I  am  of 
the  tinder-kind — as  one  may. say — we  had  bet- 
ter, as  you  say — madam — change  the  subject — 
Pray  did  you  ever  bear  of  the  pug-dog  that  you 
advertised  ?  It  was  a  very  pretty  creature — what, 
was  his  name,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Dot,  Daffodil,  sir !  [Stifling  her  passion* 

Daf.  Madam  ! 

Mrs  Dot.  Could  I  love  and  esteem  any  thing, 
and  not  call  it  Daffi>dii  ? — What  a  wretch  ! 

[Aside. 

Dqf.  You  do  me  honour,  madam— *I  don't  like 
her  looks ;  I  must  change  tbe  discourse.  [Aside.] 
Upon  my  soul,  Mrs  Dotterel,  this  struggle  is  too 
much  for  man :  My  passions  are  now  tearing 
me  to  pieces,  and  if  you  will  stay,  by  heaven  I 
will  not  answer  for  the  consequences ! 

Mrs  Dot,  Consequences!  VY  hat  consequences  I 
Thou  wretched,  base,  false,  worthless  animal ! 

Dqf.  You  do  me  honour  !  [BowiHg, 

Mrs  Dot.  Canst  thou  think  that  I  am  so  blind- 
ed by  my  passion,  not  to  see  thy  treacheroQs, 
mean,  unmanly  evasions? — I  have  long  suspect-* 
ed  your  infamy,  and  having  this  proof  of  it,  I 
could  stab  your  treacherous  heart,  and  my  own 
weak  one — Don't  offer  to  stir,  or  ring  your  bell ; 
for,  by  Heavens,  I'll [Catches  hold  of  him. 

Daf.  1  stir  !  I  am  never  so  happy,  as  when  I 
am  in  your  company. 

Mrs  Dot,  Thou  liest  :  Thou  art  never  so 
happy  as  when  thou  art  deceiving,  and  betraying 

our  foohsh  sex— and  all  for  what?  Why, 

for  tlie  poor  reputation  of  having  that,  which 
thou  hast  neither  power  nor  spirit  to  enjoy. 

Dqf  11a !  I  hear  somebody  aiming — Xow  for 
a  rapture  [^ttck.]  Talk  not  of  power  or  spirit — 
Heaven,  that  has  made  you  fair,  has  made  me 

strong O !  forgive  the  madness  which  your 

^auty  has  occasioned  ! 

[Throws  himself  upon  his  knees* 

Enter  Servant* 


Ser*  The  marquis  of  Macaroons 


[Exit  Servant* 


Enter  Sophia. 


Mrs  Dot.  Ha !  [Screams^  I  iim  betrayed  ! — 
[They  all  stare^  and  Daffodil  seemingljf 
astonished."] 

Sop,  Mrs  Dotterel,  by  all  that's  virtuons  ! — 
[ilsiVie.] — Signior  Daffbdillo— rej/o  conjhuo,  tat  I 
am  com  si  mal-o^proposito. 

Daf,  Dear  marquis,  no  excuse,  I  beg — nothing 
at  all — a  relation  of  mine — my  sister  only — Miss 
Daffodil ;  this  is  il  Merchese  de  Maccaroni,  an 
intimate  of  sir  Charles  Vainlove's~this   wat 
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lucky.— ^Jiufc.] — ^Well,  then,  iny  dear  sister^  I 
will  wait  upon  yoa  to-morrovr,  and  settle  the 
ivhole  affiur. — [Aloud,] — ^I  am  the  most  misera- 
ble of  mortals,  and  have  lost  the  most  precious 
moments  of  my  life. 


[Garbick. 


[Aside 


[Aiide  to  Mrs  Dot. 
Eun!   I  d< 


Mrt  Dot,  You  are  a  villain !  I  despise  you, 
and  detest  you,  and  will  never  see  you  more. 

[Exit  Mrs  Dot. 

Dqf.  Ila,  ha,  ha !  my  sister  has  a  nohle  spirit, 
my  lord. 

Sop.  Mi  dispitice  infinamente — it  tisplis  roe, 
tat  I  haf  interrumpato  gU  affari  of  you  famili. 

Dqf,  It  is  the  old  family  business,  my  lord ; 
and  so  old,  that,  by  my  honour,  I  am  quite  tired 
ofit  " 

Soft,  I  hate  him  already. — [Aside,] — Signor 
Dafiodillo,  she  is  una  belissima  sorella^  in  verity 
a  very  prit*  sis*  indt. 

Dqf,  I  must  confess  to  you,  my  lord,  that  my 
sister  is  a  young  distresscKi  damsel,  married  to  an 
old  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sop,  O  Card  Inghiiterra/  vnt  a  fortunata 
contr^e  is  tis !  te  olt  men  marri  de  yong  fine 
girl,  and  te  yong  fine  girl  visite  te  yong  signors — 
Of  preciosa  liberty  / 

bqf.  Indeed,  my  lord,  men  of  fashion,  here, 
have  some  small  privileges ;  we  gather  our  roses 
without  fear  of  thorns — husbands  and  brothers 
don't  deal  in  poison  and  stilettos,  as  they  do  with 
you. 

Sop,  II  nostro  amico,  signor  Carlo,  has  tol  me 
a  tousant  voiti,  dat  you  vas  de  Orlando  Innamo- 
rato  himself. 

Dqf,  But  not  Furioso,  I  can  assure  you, 
my  lord,  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  am  for  variety,  and 
badinage,  without  affection — reputation  is  the 
great  ornament,  and  ease  the  great  happiness  of 
life — to  ruin  women  would  he  troublesome ;  to 
trifie  and  make  love  to  them,  amuses  one.  I 
use  my  women  as  daintily  as  my  tokay ;  I  mere- 
ly sip  of  both,  but  more  than  half  a  glass  palls 
mc. 

Sop,  II  mio  proprio gusto — ^Tukely  is  right; 
he's  a  villain. — [Aside,]^ — Signor  DaiTodillo,  vil 
you  do  me  de  favor  to  give  me  stranger,  una  tn- 
troduzione  to  some  of  your  siE^norine;  let  vostro 
amico  taste  a  littel,  un  poco  of^your  dulce  tokay. 

Dqf.  O,  certamente  !  I  have  have  half  a  hun- 
dred signorines  at  your  service. 

Sop.  Muiio  obligato,  signor  Daffodillo. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser,  Here  is  a  letter  for  your  honour.  [Surlily, 

Dqf.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  fellow  ? 

Ser,  Matter,  your  honour !  the  lady  that  went 
out  just  now,  gave  me  such  a  souse  on  the  ear, 
as  I  made  my  bow  to  her,  that  I  could  scarce 
tell,  for  a  minute,  whether  I  had  a  head  or  no. 

Dqf.  Ha,  ha.!  poor  fellow !  there's  smart  mo- 
ney for  you. — [Gives  him  iwoney.]-— [JE«^  Ser,] — 
Will  your  lordship  give  me  leave  r 


Sop.  Senza  rereimmte-Hnow  for  it. 

Daffodil  reads, 

'Sir, 
*  1  shall  return  from  the  country  next  week, 
*  and  shall  hope  to  meet  you  at  Lady  Fanny  Pewit's 
'  assembly  next  Wednesday. 

*  I  am  very  much  your  humble  servant, 

'  Sophia  Sprightly.' 

My  lord  marquis,  here  is  a  letter  has  started 
same  for  you  already-^the  most  lucky  thought 
imaginable  I 

iSop.  Cosa  i  questa'^eoaa,  ^—vat  is  ? 

Dqf.  There  are  two  fine  girls,  you  must  know, 
cousins,  who  Uve  together;  this  is  a  letter  from 
one  of  them,  Sophia  is  her  name;  I  have  addres- 
sed them  both,  but  as  matters  become  a  little  se- 
rious on  their  side,  I  must  raise  a  jealousy  be- 
tween the  friends ;  discover  to  one  uie  treachery 
of  the  other ;  and  so,  in  the  bustle,  steal  off  as 
quietly  as  I  can. 

Sop,  0  f  Spiritoso  amico^l  can  scarce  con- 
tain myself.  [Aside, 

Dqf,  Before  the  mine  b  sprung,  I  will  intro- 
duce you  into  the  town. 

Sop,  You  are  great  generalissimo  in  verity  mi, 
I  feel  in  mib  core  vat  de  poor  infeUce  Sophia  vil 
feel  for  the  loss  of  signor  Dafiisuiillo. 

Dqf,  Yes,  poor  creature !  I  believe  she'll  have 
.  a  pang  or  two— —tender  indeed !  and  I  believe 
will  be  unhappy  for  some  time. 

Sop,  What  a  monster !  [Aside, 

Dqf,  You  must  dine  with  our  club  to>day, 
where  I  will  introduce  you  to  more  of  sir  Charles's 
friends,  all  men  of  figure  and  fashion. 

Sop,  1  must  primo.haf  my  lettcre,  dat  your 
amici  may  be  auicurati  dat  I  am  no  impostore. 

Dqf,  In  the  name  of  politeness,  my  lord  mar- 
quis, don't  mention  your  letters  again ;  none  but 
a  justice  of  peace,  or  a  constable,  would  ever  ask 
for  a  certificate  of  a  man's  birth,  parentage,  aod 
education,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sop,  Viva,  viva  il  signor  Daffodillo  !  You  shall 
be  il  mio  conduttor^  $n  tutte  le  partite  of  love 
and  pleasure. 

Daf,  With  all  my  heart !  you  must  give  me 
leave,  now,  my  lord,  to  put  on  my  clothes — in 
the  mean  time,  if  your  lordship  will  step  into  my 
study  there,  if  you  chuse  music,  there  is  a  guitar, 
and  some  Venetian  ballads ;  or,  if  you  like  read- 
ing, there's  infideUty  and  bawdy  novels  for  too  ; 
call  Ruffle,  there.  [Exit  bAT. 

Sop,  [Looking  after  Aim.l— I  am  shocked  at 
him ;  he  is  really  more  abandoned  than  Tukel/s 
jealousy  described  liim.  I  have  got  my  proofs, 
and  will  not  venture  any  further.  I  am  vexed 
that  I  should  he  angi^  at  him,  when  I  should  on- 
ly despise  him  :  but  I  am  so  angry,  that  I  could 
almost  wish  myself  a  man,  that  m^  breeches 
might  demand  satisfaction  for  the  injury  he  has 
done  my  petticoats.  [Exii* 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  L— Mes  Damply's  lodgings. 
Enter  Arabella  and  Sophia. 

Sop,  In  short,  his  own  declarations,  the  unex- 
pected meeUDg  of  Mrs  Dotterel,  his  usage  of  my 
fetter,  and  twenty  tilings  beside,  determined  mc 
not  to  go  among  the  set  of  them — So,  making  the 
best  excuse  I  could,  I  got  quit  of  him  and  his 
conaiianions. 

Ara.  All  .this  may  be  true,  Sophy— every 
yoan^  fellow  has  his  vanities ;  fashion  has  made 
such  irregularities  .accomplishments,  and  the 
man  m^y  be  worth  having,  for  all  your  discove- 
ries. 

Sop.  What!  an  abandoned,  rash,  profligate 
maje-coquette !  a  wrc;ch,  who  can  assume  pas- 
sions he  never  feels,  and  sport  with  our  se\*s  frail- 
ties—fie, fie.  Bell ! 

Ara.  Well,  well,  you  ani  too  angry  to  be  raer- 
eiful ;  if  he  is  such  a  monster,  I  am  glad  you  are 
out  oif  his  clatclies,  and  that  you  can  so  easily  re- 
sign him  to  another. 

Sop.  To  another !  there  is  not  that  woman,  be 
she  ever  so  handsome,  that  I  hate  enough,  to 
wish  her  so  much  evil ;  and  happy  it  is  for  you. 
Bell,  that  you. have  a  heart  to  resist  his  allure- 
ments. 

Ara.  Yes,  I  thauk  my  stars — I  am  not  so  sus- 
ceptible of  impressions  of  that  kind— <ind  yet — I 
won't  swear— if  an  agreeable  man— -I — I — 

Sop.  No,  no,  Bell,  you  arc  not  absolute  stone 
—you,  you  may  b^  mollified— —she  is  confound- 
ed-^ [Aside. 

Ara.  Surely  he  has  not  betrayed  me——  tis  im- 
possible !  I  cannot  be  deceived.  [Aside. 

Sop.  Well,  shall  we  go  in  to  the  ladies  and  Mr 
Tokely  ?  Were  they  not  surprized  when  he  open- 
ed the  business  to  them  ? 

Ara.  Tvras  the  finest  scene  imaginable — You 
could  see,  though  they  all  endeavoured  to  hide 
their  liking  to  Daffodil,  all  were  uneasy  at  Tuke- 
ly's  discovery.  At  first,  they  objected  to  his 
scheme ;  but  they  began  to  listen  to  his  proposal 
the  moment  I  was  called  out  to  you ;  what  far- 
ther be  intends,  is  a  secret  to  us  all ;  but  here  he 
comes,  and  without  the  ladies. 

Enter  Tukely. 

Take.  Pray,  Miss  Bell--Bless  me !  Miss  So- 
phy returned!  I  dare  not  ask— and  yet,  if  my 
eyes  do  not  flatter  my  heart— your  looks — 

Sop.  Don't  rely  too  much  upon  looks,  Mr 
TukcW. 

l}*Ke.  Madam — why,  sure 

Sop.  Don't  imagine,  I  say,  that  you  can  always 
flee  the  mind  in  the  face. 


Tuke.  I  can  see,  madam,  that  your  mind  is 
not  disposed  to  wish,  or  make  me  happy. 

Sop.  Did  not  I  bid  you  not  to  rely  up<^n  looks  ? 
for,  do  you  know,  now,  that  my  mind  is  at  this 
time  most  absolutely  disposed — to  do  every  thing 
that  you  would  have  me.  [Curtsies. 

Tuke.  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish,  or 
ask  of  fortune. 

[Kneels,  and  kisses  her  hand. 
Ara.  Coine,  come;  this  is  no  time  to  attend  to 
one,  when  you  have  so  many  ladies  to  take  cajT 
of. 

Tuke.  I  will  not  yet  enquire  into  your  adven- 
tures, till  I  have  accompUshed  my  own.  The  la- 
dies within  have  at  last  agreed  to  attend  me 
this  evening ;  where,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  finish 
the  picture  you  have  begun  this  morning,  an  op- 
portunity may  offer. 

Sop.  I  am  contented  with  my  sketch — how- 
ever, ril  make  one ;  and  if  you  have  an  occasion 

for  a  second  in  any  thing — I  am  your  man 

command  me. 

Tuke.  A  match — frdm  this  moment  I  take  you 
as  my  second ;  nay,  my  first,  in  every  circum- 
stance of  our  future  lives. 

Ara.  Mighty  pretty,  truly !  tind  so  I  am  to 
stand  cooling  my  heels,  here,  while  you  are  ma- 
king yourselves  ridiculous? 

Sop.  BelPs  in  the  right — to  business,  to  busi- 
ness— Mr  Tukely,  you  must  introduce  me  to  the 
ladies;  I  can  at  least  make  as  good  a  figure  as 
Mr  Daffodil  among  them. 

[Exit  Sop.  and  TuKr. 

Ara.  When  DaffodiPs  real  inclinations  arc 
known,  how  those  poor  wretches  will  be  dUap^ 
pointed !  [Exit  Ara, 

SCENE  II.— T%f  clufhroom. 

Lord  Racket,  Sir  Tan-Tivt,  Sir  William 
Whister,  Spinner  writing,  and  Daffodil. 

[Waiter  behind, 

Daf.  What  do  you  say,  my  lord  ?  that  I  don't 
do  it  in  an  hour? 

lard  Bac.  Not  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  George. 

Daf.  Done  with  you,  my  lord  !  Til  take  your 
seven  to  five — seventy  pound  to  fifty  ! 

Lord  Rac.  DoUe — I U  lay  the  odds  again,  with 
you,  sir  William,  and  with  you,  sir  Tivy. 

Sir  WiL  Not  h  faith ;  Daffodil  has  too  many 
fine  women — he'll  never  do  it 

Dqf.  I'll  go  into  the  country  for  a  week,  and 
not  a  petticoat  shall  come  near  me — I'll  take  the 
odds  again. 

Sir  Tan.  Done,  Daffodil ! 

Lord  Rac.  You  are  to  hop  upon  one  le^  with- 
out changingi  mind  that — Set  it  down,  Spnmer. 
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Spin.  I  liave— Shall  I  read  it  ? 

Ijord  liac.  Silence  in  the  court. 

Spin,  [Reads.] — *  Lord  Racket  has  betted  se- 

*  vciity  pounds  to  fifty,  with  the  honourable 
'  George  Dalfodil,  that  the  latter  docs  not  walk 

*  from  Buckingham-gate  to  the  Bun-honse,  at 
'  Chelsea,  eat  a  bun  there,  run  back  to  the  turn- 
^  pike,  and  from  thence  bop  upon  one  leg,  with 
'  the  other  tied  to  the  cue  of  bis  wig,  to  Buck- 

*  inghain-gate  again,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.' 

Dqf.  I  say,  done  ! 

Lord  Rac.  And  done  ! 

Sir  WiL  Consider  your  women — you'll  never 
do  it,  George. 

Da/.  Not  do  it !— rjTo/»i.3--\Vhy,  I'll  get  a 
Chelsea  pensioner  shall  do  it  in  an  hour,  with 
his  wooden  leg'  ■  What  day  shall  we  fix  for 

it? 

Sir  WiL  The  first  of  April,  to  be  sure. 

Ali.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lord  Rac,  Come,  Daffodil,  read  the  betts  and 
matches  of  to-day — then  let  us  finish  our  cham- 
paigne,  and  go  to  the  opera. 

Daj:   [Reads.}-''  March  24,  1757,  Sir  Tan- 

*  Tivy  has  pitted  lady  Pettitoe,  against  dowager 

*  lady  Periwinkle,  with  sir  William  Whister,  for 
^five  hundred  pounds.'  I'll  pit  my  uncle,  lord 
Chalkstone,  against  them  both. 

iSir Tan.  Done! 

Lord  Rac.  The  odds  are  against  you.  Daffodil 
— my  lord  has  got  to  plain  Nantz,  now,  every 
morning. 

Daf.  And  the  ladies  have  been  at  it,  to  my 
knowledge,  this  half  year. 

Lord  Rac,  Good  again,  George  ! 

Sir  WiL   [Uearf*.}-— *  The  honourable  George 

*  Dafibdil  has  betted  one  hundred  pounds,  with 

*  sir  William  Whister,  that  he  produces  a  gentle- 

*  man,  before  the  fifth  of  June  next,  that  shall 

*  live  for  five  days  successively,  without  eating, 

*  drinking,  or  sleeping/  He  must  have  no  books, 
George  ? 

Daf.  No,  no ;  the  gentleman  I  mean,  can't 
read. 

Sir  WiL  'Tis  not  yourself,  George  ! 

Omnes.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  'tis  impossible ;  it  must 
kill  him. 

Daf.  Why,  then,  I'll  lose  my  bet.— [i?M<&.]— 
'  Lord  Racket  has  matched  sir  Joslin  Jolly,  a- 
'  gainst  major  Calipash,  witJi  sir  TaivTivy,  to  run 

*  fifty  yards  upon  tne  Mall,  after  dinner;  if  either 

*  tumbles,  the  wager  is  lost— for  fifty  pounds.* 

Spin,  I'll  lay  fifty  more,  neither  of  them  run 
the  ground  in  half  an  hour. 

Daf.  Not  in  an  hour  ! 

Sir  Tan.  Done,  Dafibdil !  Ill  bet  you  a  hun- 
dred of  that. 

Daf.  Done,  baronet !  Ill  double  it,  if  you 
will. 

Sir  Tan.  With  all  my  heart — ^book  it,  Spin- 
ner. [Spinner  writes. 

Lord  Rac,  Youll  certainly  los^^  George. 


Daf.  Impossible,  my  lord ;  sir  Joslin  is  damn- 
ably out  of  wind. 

Lord  Rac,  What,  asthmatic  ? 

Daf.  No,  quite  cured  of  his  asthma — be  died 
yesterday  morning — Bite. 

[AIL]  Bravo,  George ! 

Lord  Rac.  Now  you  talk  of  dying,  how  does 
your  cousin  Dizzy  ? 

Daf.  Lingers  on,  better  and  worse — Lives 
upon  asses  milk.  Panada,  and  Eringo  root. 

Lord  Rac,  You'll  have  a  wind-fall  there, 
George  ;  a  good  two  thousand  a-year. 

Daf.  'Tis  better,  my  lord ;  but  I  love  Dick 
so  well,  and  have  had  so  many  obligations  to  him 
— he  saved  my  live  once — that  I  could  wish  him 
better  health. 

Sir  WiL  Or  in  a  better  place ;  there's  devilish 
fine  timber  in  Staunton  woods. 

Sir  Tan,  Down  with  them,  Daffodil. 

Lord  Rac.  But  let  Dizzy  drop  first;  a  httle 
blast  will  fell  him. 

Enter  Dizzy. 

Diz.  Not  so  little  as  you  may  imagine,  my 
lord— Hugh,  hugh [Coughs. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Daf.  Angels  and  ministers !  what,  cousin !  We 
were  got  among  your  trees. 

Diz.  You  are  heartily  welcome  to  any  one  of 

them,  gentlemen,  for  a  proper  purpose- hugh, 

hugh  ! 

LordBac,  Well  said,  Dick!  How  quick  his 
wit,  and  how  youtliful  the  rogue  looks ! 

Daf  Bloomy  and  plump— the  country  air  is  a 
fine  thing,  my  lord. 

Diz.  Well,  well,  be  as  jocular  as  you  please; 
I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  may  wish  orimagine;  I 
can  walk  to  Knightsbridge  in  an  hour,  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Lord  Rac.  I  bet  you  a  hundred  of  that,  Dizzy ! 

Dtf,  ril  lay  you  a  hundred,  Dick,  that  I  drive 
a  sow  and  pigs  to  your  lodgings,  before  you  can 
get  there. 

Diz.  Done,  I  say !  [Draws  his  purse.]  Done ! 
Two  hundred — done — three ! 

Lord  Rac,  I'll  take  Dizzy  against  your  tow 
and  pigs. 

tiir  WiL  1  take  the  field  against  Dizzy. 

Ix)rd  Rac.  Done ! 

Spin.  Done ! 

Diz.  Damn  your  sow  and  pigs  !  I  am  so  sick 
with  the  thoughts  of  running  with  them,  that  I 

shall   certainly  faint.    [Smells  to  a  bottle.] 

Hugh,  hugh ! 

Vaf  Cousin  Dizzy  can't  bear  the  mention  of 

pork ;  he  hates  it 1  knew  it  would  work. 

[Aside  to  the  rest, 

Diz.  I  wish  you  had  not  mentioned  it— I 
can't  stay — Damn  your  spw  and  pigs! — Here, 
waiter,  call  a  chair— Damn  your  sow  and  pigs  !-v 
hugh,  hugh !  [Exit  Dizzy. 
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Do/I  Poor  Diz^ !  What  a  passion  be  is  in  ! 
Ha,  lia,  ha ! 

Lord  Rac,  The  woods  are  yours,  George; 
you  may  whet  the  axe ;  Dizzy  •  won't  live  a 
mouth. 

Dqf.  Pooh,  this  is  nothing ;  he  was  always 
weakly. 

Sir  WiL  Tis  a  family  misfortune,  DafTodil. 

Enter  Waiter. 

Wait,  Mr  Dizzy,  gentlemen,  dropped  down  at 
the  stair-foot,  and  the  cook  has  carried  him  be- 
hind the  bar. 

D(tf.  Lny  him  upon  a  bed,  and  he*ll  come  to 
himself.  [Exit  Waiter, 

Lord  Rac,  I'll  bet  fifly  pound  that  he  don't 
live  till  morning. 

Sir  Wil.  rU  lay  six  to  four  he  don't  live  a 
week. 

Dqf,  ni  take  your  fifly  pound.  ' 

&)in.  rU  take  your  lordship  again. 

Jjord  Rac,  Done  with  you  both  ! 

Sir  Tan.  I'll  take  it  again. 

Lord  Rac,  Done,  done,  done !  but  I  bar  all 
assistance  to  him ;  not  a  physician  or  surgeon 
aent  for,  or  1  am  off. 

Dqf.  No,  no;  we  are  upon  honour.  There 
•hall  be  none,  else  it  would  be  a  bubble  bet — 
There  shall  be  none. 

Sir  Wil,  If  I  were  my  lord,  now,  the  physi- 
cians should  attend  him. 

Enter  Waitery  with  a.  letter. 

Wait,  A  letter  for  his  honour. 
[Givet  it  to  Daffodil,  who  reads  it  to  him- 
teif. 
Sir  WiL  Daffodil,  remember  the  first  of  April, 
and  let  the  women  alone. 

Daf.  Upon  my  soul  you  have  hit  it !  'tis  a 
woman,  faith  !  Something  very  particular ;  and  if 

you  are  in  spirits  for  a  scheme 

Lord  Rac,  Ay,  ay ;  comei  come ;  a  scheme, 
a  scheme ! 

Daf.  There,  then,  have  among  you ! 

\Throws  the.  letter  upon  the  table. 

Lord  Rac,  [neadsy  all  looking  on.]  Hum 

'  If  the  liking  your  person  be  a  sm,  what  woman 

*  is  not  guilty  r — hum,  hum ^^at  the  end  of 

*  the  Bird-cage  Walk — about  seven — where  the 

*  darkness  and  privacy  will  befriend  my  blushes; 
'  I  will  convince  you  what  trust  I  have  in  your 
'  secrecy  and  honour.    Yours,         '  Incognita.' 

Daf,  Will  you  go  ?• 

Lord  Rac,  What  do  you  propose ! 

D(if',  To  go — If  after  I  have  been  with  her 
half  an  hour,  you'll  come  upon  us^  and  have  a 
blow  up. 

Sir  Wil.  There's  a  gallant  for  you  ! 

Dqf,  Pritliee,  sir  William,  be  quiet ;  must  a 
man  be  in  love  with  every  woman  that  invites 
him  ! 

Sir  WiL  No ;  but  he  should  be  honourable  to 


them,  George,  and  rather  conceal  a  woman's 
weakness,  than  expose  it — ^I  hate  this  work — so, 
I'll  go  the  coffee-house.        [Exit  Sir  William. 

Lord  Rac,  Jjet  him  go — don't  mind  him, 
George ;  he's  married,  and  past  fifty — this  will 
be  a  fine  frolic — devilish  high  ! 

Daf,  Very ! — Well,  I'll  go  and  prepare  my- 
self; put  on  my  surtout,  and  take  my  chair  to 
Buckiugham-Gate.     I  know  the  very  spot. 

Lord  Rac,  We'll  come  with  flambeaux ;  you 
must  be  surprised,  and 

D(f,  I  know  what  to  do — Here,  waiter, 
waiter ! 

Enter  Waiter 

How  does  cousin  Dizzy  ? 

Wait,  Quite  recovered,  sir.  He  is  in  the  Phoe- 
nix with  two  ladies,  and  has  ordered  a  boiled 
chicken  and  jellies. 

Lord  Rac,  There's  a  blood  for  you  !  without  a 
drop  in  his  veins. 

Dqf,  Do  you  stay  with  him,  then,  till  I  have 
secured  my  lady ;  and  in  half  an  hour  from  this 
time,  come  away,  and  bring  Dizzy  with  you. 

Lord  Rac.  If  he'll  leave  the  ladies — Don't  the 
Italian  marquis  dine  with  us  to-morrow  ?  . 

Dqf,  Certainly. 

Lord  Rac.  Well,  do  you  mind  your  business, 
and  I'll  speak  to  the  cook  to  shew  his  genius — 
Allons !  [Exit  Daff.]  Tom,  bid  the  cook  attend 
me  to-morrow  morning,  on  special  afl&irs. 

[Exit  Lord  Racket,  &cc. 

9d  Wait,  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Ut  Wait.  I'll  lay  yon,  Tom,  five  sixpences  to 
three,  that  my  lord  wins  his  bett  with  his  honour 
Daffodil. 

id  Wait.  Done  with  you,  Harry ;  I'll  take 
your  half-crown  to  eighteenpencc— 

[Bell  rings  within, 

tst  Wait,  Coming,  sir ;  I'll  make  it  shillings, 
Tom. 

2</  Wait.  No,  Harry,  you've  the  best  on't 
[Bell  rings.]  Coming,  sir.  I'll  take  five  shillings 
to  two.  [Befl  rings.]  Coming,  sir. p- 

1st  Wiait,  Comiug,  sir. No,  five  to  three. 

2rf  Wait,  Shillings? Coming,  sir. 

1st  Wait,  No — Sixpences 

2d  Wait,  And  done.  [Bell  rings,]  Coming,  sir. 

[Exeunt- 

Enter  Arabella,  Mrs  Damply,  Lady  Faic 
Pewit,  Mrs  Dotterel,  Tukely  in  women*s 
clothesy  and  Sophia  in  merCs, 

Ladies,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ara.  What  a  figure  !  and  what  a  scheme  ! 

Tuke.  Dear  ladies,  be  as  merry  with  my  figure 

as  you  please ! Yet  you  shall  see,  this  figure, 

aukward  as  it  is,  shall  be  preferred  in  its  turn, 
as  well  as  you  have  been. 

Sop,  Why  will  you  give  yourself  this  unneces- 
sary trouble,  Mr  Tukely,  to  convince  these  la- 
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dies,  nvho  had  rather  still  be  deluded,  and  will 
hate  your  friendship  for  breaking  the  charm  ? 

^m.  My  dear  cousin,  though  you  are  satisfied, 
these  ladies  are  not ;  and,  if  they  have  their  par- 
ticular reasons  for  their  infidelity,  pray,  let  them 
enjoy  it,  'till  they  have  other  proofs  than  your 
prejudices. 
Sop,  Ay,  Bell,  we  have  all  our  prejudices. 
Take.  What  signifies  reasoning,  when  we  are 
going  upon  the  experiment?  Dispose  of  yourselves 
behind  those  trees,  and  I  will  renair  to  the  place 
of  appointment,  and  draw  him  nither ;  but  you 
promise  to  contain  yourselves,  let  what  will  hap* 
pen.    Hear,  and  see ;  but  be  silent 

[£jri>TuKELY. 

Sop,  A  severe  injuncUon,  indeed,  ladies — But 
I  must  to  my  post.  [Esit  Sop. 

Mrs  Damp,  If  he's  a  villain,  I  can  never  hold  ! 

Ladt^  Pew,  I  shall  tear  his  eyes  out ! 

Mrs  Dot,  For  my  part,  if  I  was  unmarried,  I 
should  not  think  him  worth  my  anger. 

Ara,  But  as  you  are,  madam 

Mrs  Dot.  I  understand  your  insinuations,  Miss 
Bell ;  but  my  character  and  conduct  need  no  jus- 
tification. 

Ara,  I  beg  pardon,  madam ;  I  intended  no 
ofience. — But  haste  to  your  posts,  ladies;  the 
enem/s  at  hand.     [They  retire  behind  the  trees. 

Enter  Tukely  and  Daffodil. 

Tuke,   [In  a  woman^s  voice!]    For  Heaven's 

take,  let  us  be  cautious ! 1  am  sure  I  heard  a 

noise. 

Daf,  Twas  nothing  but  your  fear,  my  aogel ! 
don't  be  alarmed ^There  can  be  no  dan- 
ger, while  we  have  love  and  darkness  to  befriend 

OS. 

Tuke,  Bless  me,  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Daf.  Poor  soul !  what  a  fright  it  is  in  ! 

You  must  not  give  way  to  these  alarms Were 

you  as  well  convinced  of  my  honour,  as  I  am  of 
your  charms,  you  would  have  nothing  to  fear — 

[Squeezes  her  hand, 

Ara,  Upon  my  word  ! —  [Aside, 

Mrs  Damp,  ^,  so,  so !  [Aside. 

Tuke,  Hold,  sir ;  you  must  take  no  liberties — 
But,  if  you  have  the  least  feeling  for  an  unhappy 
woman,  urged  by  her  passion  to  this  imprudent 
step,  assist  me — forgive  me — let  mc  ^o. 

Daf,  Can  you  doubt  my  honour?  Can  you 
doubt  my  love  ?  What  assurances  can  I  give  you 
to  abate  your  fears  ? 

Mrs  Dot,  Very  slender  ones,  I  can  assure  her. 

[Aside, 

Tuke,  I  deserve  to  sufier  all  I  feel For 

what,  but  the  most  blinded  passion,  could  induce 
me  to  declare  myself  to  one,  whose  amours  and 
infidelities  are  the  common  topic  of  conversa- 
tion ! 

Daf,  Flattering  creature !  [Ande!\ May  I 

never  know  your  dear  name,  see  your  charmmg 
face,  touch  your  soft  hand,  or  hear  your  sweet 


voice,  if  I  am  not  more  sincere  in  my  affection 
for  thb  little  finger,  than  for  all  the  sex  besides. 

[The  ladies  seem  astonished. 

T'uke,  Except  the  widow  Damply. 

Daf,  She  !  Do  you  know  her,  madam  ? 

Tuke.  I  have  not  that  honour. 

Daf  I  thought  so — Did  you  never  see  her, 
madam,  nodling  and  gogliog  m  her  old-fashioned 
heavy  chariot,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  lean  hackney 
horses,  with  a  fat  blackamoor  footman  behind, 
in  a  scanty  livery,  red  greasy  stockings,  and  a 
dirty  turban  ?  [The  widow  scans  disordered. 

l^uke.  All  which  may  be  only  a  foil  to  her 
beauty.  [Sighs. 

Daf  Beauty  !  don't  sigh,  madam  ;  she  is  past 
forty,  wears  a  wig,  and  has  lost  two  of  her  fore 

teeth. And,  then,  she   has  su  long  a  beard 

upon  her  upper  lip,  and  takes  so  much  Spanish 
snuff,  that  she  looks,  for  all  the  world,  like  the 
Great  Mogul  in  petticoats ;  ha,  ha — 

Mrs  Damp,  What  falsehood  and  ingratitude ! 

[Aside. 

Tuke,  Could  I  descend  to  the  slander  of  the 
town,  there  is  a  married  lady — 

Dqf»  Poor  Mrs  Dotterel,  you  mean  ? 

Mrs  Dot.  Why,  am  I  to  be  mentioned  ! 

I  have  nothing  to  do 

Mrs  Damp.  Nay,  nay ;  you  must  have  yoor 
share  of  the  panegyric. 

Tuke.  She  is  young,  and  has  wit. 

Daf.  Shc^s  an  idiot,  madam ;  and  as  fools  are 
generally  loving,  bhe  has  forgot  all  her  obligations 
to  old  Mr  Dotterel,  wlio  married  her  without  a 
petticoat ;  and  now  seizes  upon  every  young  fel- 
low she  can  lay  her  hands  upon — she  has  spoiled 
mc  three  suits  of  clothes,  witli  tearing  the  flaps 
and  sleeves.    Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Dot,  Monster  of  iniquity  ! 

Daf,  Site  has  even  stormed  me  in  my  own 
house;  but,  with  all  my  faults,  madam,  youll 
never  find  me  over-fond  of  age,  or  iEnorance. 

Mrs  Damp,  I  could  tear  him  to  pieces  ! 

Mrs  Dot,  I  will  tear  him  to  pieces ! 

Ara.  Be  quiet,  and  well  all  tear  him  to  pieces. 

Tuke,  He  has  swallowed  the  hook,  and  can't 
escape.  [Ande, 

Daf.  What  do  you  say,  madam  ? 

Tuke.  I  am  only  sighing  sir. 

Daf  Fond  creature !  TiliiVle.]  I  kriow  diere 
are  a  thousand  stories  about  me  :  You  have 
heard,  too,  of  Lady  Fanny  Pewit,  I  suppose? 
Don*t  be  alarmed. 

Tuke.  I  can't  help  it,  sir.  She  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  a  woman  of  quality. 

Daf,  A  fine  woman,  perhaps,  for  a  woman  of 
quality — but  she  is  an  absolute  old  maid,  madam, 
almost  as  thick  as  she  is  long — middle-aged, 
homely,  and  wanton  !  That's  her  character. 

Lady  Pew,  Then,  there  is  no  sincerity  in  man. 

[Going. 

Ara.  Positively,  you  shan't  stir. 

Daf,  Upon  my  soul,  I  pity  the  poor  creature ! 
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18  now  upon  her  last  legs.  If  she  does 
oot  run  away  with  some  foolish  gentleraan  this 
winter,  shell  return  into  the  country,  and  marry 
her  footman,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Pem»  My  footman  shall  break  his  bones, 
I  can  tell  him  that. 

l>a/I  Hush,  madam !  I  protest,  I  thought  I 
heard  a  voice — I  wonder  they  don't  come. 

[Aside. 

Take.  Twas  only  I,  Mr  Dafibdil — ^I  was  mur- 
muring to  you.  [Sigks. 

Dqf.  Pretty  murmurer ! — ^'Egad,  if  they  don't 
come  soon,  the  lady  will  grow  fond.  [Aiide, 

Tuke.  But  among  your  conquests,  Mr  Dafib- 
dil, you  foreet  Miss  Sojshy  Sprightly. 

Uqf,  Ana  her  cousin  Arabella. — I  was  coming 
to  them ;  poor,  silly,  good-natured,  loving  fpols  ! 
I  made  my  addresses  to  one  through  pique,  and 
the  other  for  pity ;  that  was  all. 

7\ike,  O,  that  I  could  believe  you  ! 

Daf,  Don't  be  uneasy  !  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was, 
madam — You  must  know,  there  is  a  silly,  self- 
soffident  fellow,  one  Tukely 

Tttke.  So,  so. — [Aside.] — I  know  him  a  little. 

Dqf.  I  am  sorry  for  it — The  less  you  know  of 
Imn,  the  better ;  the  fellow  pretended  to  look 
fierce  at  me,  for  which  I  resolved  to  ha\'e  his 
mistress :  So  I  threw  in  my  line,  and  without 
much  trouble,  hooked  her.  Her  poor  cousin, 
too,  nibbled  at  the  bait,  and  was  caught.  So  I 
hare  had  my  revenge  upon  Tukely,  and  now  I 
shall  willingly  resign  poor  Sophy,  and  throw  him 
in  her  cousin,  for  a  make-weight,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

JMdy  Pew.  This  is  some  comfort,  at  least. 

Ara.  Your  ladyship  is  better  than  you  was. 

[Noise  without, 

Tuke.  I  vow,  I  hear  a  noise. — ^What  shall  we 
do  ?  It  comes  this  way. 

Dqf.  They  can't  see  us,  my  dear. — I  wish  my 
friends  would  come.  [Aside.]  Don*t  whisper,  or 
breathe. 

Enter  Sophia,  in  a  surtoui,  and  slouched  hat. 

Sop.  If  I  could  but  catch  her  at  her  pranks — 
ibe  certainly  must  be  this  way — for  the  chair  is 
waiting  at  the  end  of  Rosamond's  pond — I  have 
thrown  one  of  her  chairmen  into  it — and,  if  I 
could  but  catch  her — 

Tuke.  O,  sir !  my  passion  has  undone  me — I 
am  discovered;  it  is  my  husband,  sir  George, 
and  he  is  looking  for  mc  I 

Dqf.  The  devil  it  is  !  Why,  then,  madam,  the 
best  way  will  be  for  you  to  go  to  him — and  let 
me  sneak  off  the  other  way. 

Tuke.  Go  to  him,  sir !  What  can  I  say  to  him.^ 

Dqf.  Any  thing,  madam — Say  you  had  the 
rapours,  and  wanted  air. 

Tuke.  Lord,  sir!  he  is  the  most  ps.'^sionate 
of  mortals;  and  I  am  afraid  he  is  in  liquor, 
too ;  and,  then,  he  is  mad  ! 

Sop.  If  I  could  but  catch  her 

[Looking  about. 


Dqf,  For  your  sake,  madam,  Til  make  the 
liest  of  my  way  home [Going, 

Tuke.  What !  would  you  leave  me  to  the  fury 
of  an  enraged  husband  ! — Is  that  your  affection  ! 

[Holds  him. 

Sop,  If  I  could  but  catch  her — Ha !  what's 
that  ?  I  saw  something  move  in  the  dark  ■  the 
point  of  my  sword  shall  tickle  it  out,  whatever  it 
IS.  [DrawSy  and  goes  towards  thenu 

Tuke.  For  Heaven's  sake  draw,  and  fight  him, 
while  I  make  my  escape  1 

Daf,  Fight  him  !  'twould  be  cowardly  to  fight 
in  the  da»,  and  with  a  drunken  man^I'll  call 
the  sentry. 

Tuke.  And  expr  se  us  to  the  world  ? 

Dqf.  I  would  to  Heaven  we  were !  [Aside. 
He  comesforward,]  Let  me  gO,  madam ;  you  pinch 
me  to  the  bone. 

2'uke,  He  won't  know  us— I  have  my  mask 
on. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    • 

Sop,  What,  is  the  devil  and  his  imps  playing  at 
blind  man's  buff?  Ay,  ay ;  here  he  is,  indeed ;  Sa-> 
tan  himself,  dressed  like  a  fine  gentleman — Come, 
Mr  Devil,  out  with  your  pitdifork,  and  let  us 
take  a  thrust  or  two. 

Dqf.  You  mistake  me,  sir,  I  am  not  the  pei^ 
son;  indeed,  I  am  not;  I  know  nothing  of  your 
wife,  sir  George;  and  if  you  know  how  Httlel 
care  for  the  whole  sex,  you  would  not  be  so  fu- 
rious with  an  innocent  man. 

Sop,  Who  are  you,  then  ?   And  what  are  you 

doing  with  that  blackamoor  lady  there aan<- 

cing  a  saraband  with  a  pair  of  castanets  ?  Speak, 
sir! 

Dqf.  Pray  forbear,  «r ;  here's  company  coming 
that  will  satisfy  you  in  every  thing — Hallo,  hallo- 
Here,  here,  hcTfil  [Hallo's faintli/.]  my  lord,  my 
lord  I — Spinner — Dizzy — Hallo ! 

Enter  Lord  Racket,  Sir  Tantivy,  Spinner, 
and  Dizzy,  with  torches. 

Lord  Rac.  What's  the  matter  here  ? — ^Who 
calls  for  help  ? 

Dqf.  [Running  to  them  with  his  sword  drawn!] 
O,  my  friends,  I  have  been  wishing  for  you  this 
half  hour !  I  have  been  set  upon  by  a  dozen  fel- 
lows— They  have  all  made  their  escape,  but  this 
— My  arm  is  quite  dead— I  have  been  at  cart 
and  tierce  with  them  all,  for  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

Sop,  In  buckram,  my  lord ! — He  was  got  with 
my  property  here,  and  I  tvould  have  chastised 
him  for  it,  it  your  coming  had  not  prevented  it. 

Daf,  Let  us  throw  the  rascal  into  Rosamond's 
pond.  , 

Lord  Rac,  Come  sir,  can  you  swim  ? 

[All  going  up,  Tukely  snatches  So- 
phia's swordy  and  she  runs  behind 
him. 

Tuke.  ril  defend  you,  my  dear ! — What,  would 
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you  murder  a  man,  and  lie  with  his  wife,  too? — 
Ob  I  yuu  are  a  wicked  gentleman,  Mr  Daffodil. 

[Attacks  Daffodil. 

Dqf.  Why,  the  devil's  in  the  woman,  I  think  ! 
[All  the  ladies  advance  Jrom  behind. 

Ladies,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  your  humble  servant,  Mr 
Daffodil — ha,  ha,  ha  !  [Curtsying. 

Dqf.  This  is  all  enchantment ! 

Ladi/  Pew.  No,  sir,  the  enchantment  is  broke ; 
and  the  old  maid,  sir,  homely  and  wanton,  before 
she  retires  into  the  country,  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  agreeable  Mr  Daffodil  is  a 
much  more  contemptible  mortal,  than  tiie  foot- 
man which  his  goodness  has  been  pleased  to  mar- 
ry her  to. 

Ladies.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mrs  Damp.  Would  Mr  Daffodil  please  to  Imve 
a  pinch  of  Spanish  snuff  out  of  the  great  mogufs 
box  ?  Tis  tne  best  thing  in  the  world  for  low 
spirits.  [Offers  her  box. 

Ladies,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mrs  Dot.  if  a  fool  may  not  be  permitted  to 
speak,  Mr  Daffodil,  let  her  at  least  he  permitted 
to  laugh  at  so  fine  a  gentleman — Hn,  ha,  ha ! 

Ara.  Were  you  as  sensible  of  shame,  as  you 
are  of  fear,  the  sight  of  me,  whom  you  loved  for 
pity,  would  be  revenge  sufficient — But  I  can  for- 
give your  baseness  to  me,  much  easier  than  I 
can  myself,  for  my  behaviour  to  this  happy 
couple. 

Daf.  Who  the  devil  are  they  ? 

Ara.  The  marquis  and  marchioness  of  Maca- 
roni, ladies —  Hn,  na,  ha ! 

Sop.  Ha!  Mio  Carrissimo  Amico,  il  signior 
Daffodillo ! 

Drt/:  How  !  Tukely  and  Sophia  I—If  I  don't 
wake  soon,  I  shall  wish  never  to  wake  again ! 


Sop.  Who  bids  fairest  now  for  RosamoncTs 
pond  I 

Lord  Rac.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  is 
all  this  business  ^  I  don't  understand  iL 

Diz.  Nor  I  neither ;  but  'tis  very  drole,  faith ! 

Tuke.  The  mystery  will  clear  in  a  moment 

Daf.  Don't  give  yourself  any  trouble,  Mr 
Tukely;  things  are  pretty  clear  as  tbey  are— » 
The  night's  cool,  and  my  cousin  Dizzy,  here,  is 
an  invalid — If  you  please,  another  time,  when 
there  is  less  company. — [Ladies  laugh.^ — The  la- 
dies are  pleased  to  be  merry,  and  you  are  pleased 
to  be  a  little  angry ;  and  so,  for  the  sake  of  tran-* 
quillity — I'll  go  to  the  opera. 

[Daffodil  sneaks  out  by  degrees. 

Lord  Rac.  lliis  is  a  iine  blow-up,  indeed  ! — 
Ladies,  your  humble  servant — Hallo  !  Daffodil. 

[Exit. 

Diz.  I'll  lay  you  a  hundred,  that  ray  cousin 
never  intrigues  again — George  !  George  I  Don't 
run — hugh,  hugh [fjrj/. 

Tuke.  As  my  satisfaction  is  complete,  I  have 
none  to  ask  of  Mr  Daffodil.  I  forgive  his  beha< 
viour  to  me,  as  it  has  hastened  and  confirmed  my 
happiness  here.  [7b  Sophia.] — But  as  a  friend 
to  you,  ladies,  I  shall  insist  upon  his  making  you 
ample  satisfaction  :  However,  this  benefit  will 
arise,  that  you  will  hereafter  equally  detest  and 
shun  these  destroyers  of  your  reputation. 

In  you  coquettry  is  a  loss  of  fame ; 
But,  in  our  sex,  'tis  that  detested  name. 
That  marks  the  want  of  manhood,  virtue,  sense 
and  shame. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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Scene — London. 


ACT   L 


ENE  L — Belmour's  lodging. 

ter  Belmour,  beating  Brisk. 

1r  Belmour  !^ — Let  me  die^  sir — as  I 

saved,  sir 

-ah  !  Rogue !  Villain  !-^ril  teach  you, 
rascal !  to  speak  irreverendy  of  her  I 

lS  I  am  a  sinner,  sir,  I  only  meant— 

y  meant!    You  could  not  mean  it, 

—you  bad  no  meaning,  booby. 

i^hy,  no,  sir — that's  the  Tery  thing,  sir 

meaning. 

!n,  sirrah,  I'll  make  you  know  yoar 

r  the  future. 

es,  sir — to  be  sure,  sir and  yet 

>rd,  if  you  would  be  but  a  little  cool, 
id  I'm  not  much  to  blame.    Besides^ 


master,  you  can't  oonoeife  the  good  it  voald  do 
your  healthy  if  you  will  but  keep  your  temper  a 
little. 

BeL  Mighty  well,  sir,  give  your  advice !         ^ 

Brisk,  W  hy,  really,  now,  this  same  love  hath  me- 
tamorphosed us  both  very  strangely,  master :  for, 
to  be  free,  here  have  we  been  at  this  work  these 
six  weeks,  stark-staring  mad  in  love  with  a  couple 
of  baggages  not  worth  a  groat :  and  yet.  Heaven 
help  us !  they  have  as  much  pride  as  comes  to 
the  share  of  a  lady  of  quality,  before  she  has  been 
caught  in  the  fact  with  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
or  mdeed  after  she  has  been  caught,  for  that 
matter 

BeL  You  won't  have  done,  rascal ! 

Brisk.  In  short,  my  young  mistress  and  her 
maid  have  as  much  pride  and  poverty  as — as — 
no  matter  what ;  they  have  the  devil  and  all — 
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when,  at  the  same  time,  every  body  knows  the 
old  broken  upholsterer,  Miss  Harrietts  father, 
might  give  us  all  he  has  in  the  world,  and  not 
eat  the  worse  pudding  on  a  Sunday  for  it. 

Bel.  Impious,  execrable  atheist !  What,  de* 
tract  from  Heaven  ?  I'll  reform  your  notions,  1 
will,  you  saucy [Beats  him. 

Brisk,  Nay,  but  my  dear  sir — a  litUe  patience 
—not  so  hard 

Enter  Rovewell. 

Rove.  Belmour,  your  servant — What,  at  log- 
gerheads with  my  old  friend  Brisk  ? 

Bel,  Confusion  ! — Mr  Rovewell,  your  servant 
——this  is  your  doing,  liang-dog ! — Jack  Rovewell, 
I  am  glad  to  see  thee 

Rove.  Brisk  used  to  a  good  servant — he  has 
not  been  tampering  with  any  of  his  master's  ^rls, 
has  he? 

Bel.  Do  you  know,  Rovewell,  that  he  has  had 
the  impudence  to  talk  detractingly  and  profane- 
ly of  my  mistress  ?— — 

Brisk,  For  which,  sir,  I  have  suffered  inhu- 
flianly,  and  most  unchrisiian-like,  I  assure  you. 

Bel,  Will  you  leave  prating,  booby  ? 

Rove.  Well,  but  Belmour,  where  does  she 
live  ?  I  am  but  just  arrived,  you  know,  and  IMl 
go  and  beat  up  her  quarters. 

Bel,  [Half  aside.']  Beat  up  her  quarters ! 

[Looks  at  him  smilifigfyy  then  half  aside. 

* 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends. 

[Stands  musing. 

Rove.  Hey !  what,  fallen  into  a  reverie  ?  Pri- 
thee, Brisk,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Brisk,  Why,  sir,  you  must  know 1  am  over 

head  and  ears  in  love. 

Rove,  But  I  mean  your  master;  what  ails 
lum  ? 

Brisk.  That's  the  very  thing  I  am  going-  to  tell 
Tou,  sir — As  I  said,  sir — I  am  over  head  and  ears 
in  love  with  a  whimsical  queer  kind  of  a  piece 
here  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  so  nothing  can 
serve  my  master,  but  he  must  fall  in  love  with 

the  mistress.     Look  at  him  now,  sir 

[Belmour  continues  musing  and  mutter- 
ing to  himse/f] 

Rove.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Poor  Belmour,  I  pity  thee, 
with  all  my  heart 

[Strikes  him  on  the  shoulder. 

Ye  gods,  annihilate  both  space  and  time. 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 


Brisk,   Heaven  help  us,  not  much  to  crack 


BeL  My  dear  Rovewell^  such  a  girl !  Ten 
thousand  cupids  play  about  her  mouth,  you 
rogue ! 

Rove.  Ten  thousand  pounds  liad  better  play 
about  her  pocket.    What  fortune  has  she  ? 


of. 

Bel.  Not  much  to  crack  of,  Mr  Brazen  !  Pri- 
the,  Rovewell,  how  can  you  be  so  unj^enerous  as 
to  ask  such  a  question  ?  You  know  I  don't  mind 
fortune ;  though,  by  the  way  she  has  an  uncle, 
who  is  determined  to  settle  verv  handsomely  up- 
on her,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  does  she  gire 
herself  innumerable  airs. 

Rove.  Fortune  not  to  be  minded!  HI  tell 
you  what,  Belmour,  though  you  have  a  good  one 
already,  there's  no  kind  of  inconx'enience  in  a 
little  more.  I  am  sure  if  I  had  not  minded  for- 
tune, I  might  have  been  in  Jamaica  still,  not 
worth  a  sugar-cane ;  but  the  widow  Molosses  took 
a  fancy  to  me — Heaven,  or  a  worse  destiny,  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  her ;  and  so,  after  ten  years  ex- 
ile, and  being  turned  a-drift  by  my  father,  here 
am  I  again,  a  warm  planter,  and  a  widower, 
most  woefully  tired  of  matrimony.  But,  my 
dear  Belmour,  we  were  both  so  overjoyed  to 
meet  one  another  yesterday  evening,  just  as  I 
arrived  in  town,  that  I  did  not  hear  a  syllable 
from  you  of  your  love-fit  How,  when,  and 
where,  did  this  happen  ? 

Bel.  Oh,  by  the  most  fortunate  accident  that 
ever  was — 1*11  tell  thee,  Rovewell — I  was  going 
one  night  from  the  tavern  about  six  weeks  ago— 
I  had  been  there  with  a  parcel  of  blades,  whose 
only  joy  is  centered  in  their  bottle ;  and  faith, 
till  this  accident,  I  was  no  better  myself— but 
ever  since,  I  am  grown  quite  a  new  man. 

Rove.  Ay,  a  new  man,  indeed !  Who,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  would  take  thee,  sunk  as  thou 
art,  into  a  musing,  moping,  melancholy  lover, 
for  the  gay  Charles  Belmour,  whom  I  knew  in 
the  West  indies  ? 

Bel,  Poh  !  that  is  not  to  be  mentione<1.  Yoa 
know  my  father  took  me  against  my  will  from 
the  university,  and  consigned  me  over  to  the  aca- 
demic discipline  of  a  man  of  war ;  so  that,  to 
prevent  a  dejection  of  spirits,  I  was  obliiied  to 
run  into  the  opposite  extreme — as  you  yourself 
were  won't  to  do. 

Rove.  Why,  yes;  T  had  my  moments  of  re- 
flection, and  was  glad  to  dissipate  them.  You 
know  1  always  told  you  there  was  something  ex- 
traordinary in  my  story ;  and  so  there  is  still.  I 
suppose  it  must  be  cleared  up  in  a  few  days  now 
— ^lam  in  no  hurrv  about  it,  though  :  T  must  see  the 
town  a  little  this  e^^ening,  and  have  my  frolic 
first.  But  to  the  point,  Belmour — ^you  was  go- 
ing from  the  tavern,  you  say  ? 

Bel.  Yes,  sir,  about  two  in  the  morning :  and 
I  perceived  an  nniisual  blaze  in  the  air — I  was 
in  a  rambling  humour,  and  so  resolved  to  know 
what  it  was. 

Brisk.  I  and  my  master  went  together,  sir. 
Bel.  Oh,  Rovewell !  my  better  stars  ordained 
it  to  light  me  on  to  happiness.     Bv  sure  attrac- 
tion led,  T  came  to  the  verv  street  where  a  house 
was  on  fire;  water-engines  playing,  flames 
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g,  all  hurry,  confusion,  and  distress !  when, 
jdden,  the  voice  of  despair,  silver  sweet, 
thrilling  down  to  my  very  heart.  '  Poor, 
little  soul,  what  can  she  do !'  cried  the 
>ur8.    Again  she  screamed;  the  fire  ga- 

force,  and  gaining  upon  her  every  in- 

Here,  madam,  said  I,  leap  into  my  arms, 

sure  to  receive  you.     And   would  you 

t?  down  she  came — my  dear  llovewell, 

^rl !  I  caught  her  in  my  arms,  you  rogue, 

ithout  harm.   The  dear  naked  Venus,  jnst 

rom  her  bed,  my  b<»y her  slender 

llovewell,  the  downy  smoothness  of  her 
jerson,  and  her  limbs,  harmonious  swel- 
nature's  softest  hand ! 
r.  Raptures  and  paradise  !  What  seraglio 
ent  Garden  did  you  carry  her  to  ? 
There  again,  now  !  Do,  prithee,  correct 
ray  of  thinking:  take  a  quantum  suflicit 
uous  love,  and  purify  yum*  ideas.  Her 
bashful ness,  her  delicate  fears,  her  beau- 
^htened  and  endearpd  by  distress,  disper- 
f  wildest  thoughts,  and  melted  me  into 
less  and  respect. 

\  But,  Belmour,  surely  she  has  not  the 
nee  to  be  modest  after  you  have  had  pos- 
of  her  person  ? 

My  views  are  honourable,  I  assure  you, 

t  bier  father  is  so  absurdly  positive.    The 

distracted  about  the  balance  of  power, 

ill  give  his  daughter  to  none  but  a  politi- 

When  there   was  an  execution   in   his 

he  thought  of  nothing  but  the  camp  at 

and  now  he's  bankrupt,  his  head  runs 
le  ways  and  means,  and  schemes  for  pay- 
the  national  debt :  the  affairs  of  Europe 
<  all  his  attention,  while  the  distresses  of 
*\y  daughter  pass  unnoticed. 
7.  Ridiculous  enough !  But  why  do  you 
lim !  Why  don't  you  go  to  bed  to  the 
at  once  ! — •. Take  her  into  keep'mg. 

How  can  you  talk  so  affrontingly  of  her  ? 
ot  I  told  you,  tliough  her  father  is  ruined, 
i  has  great  expectancies  from  a  rich  re- 

\  Then,  what  do  you  stand  watering  at 
uth  for  ?  If  she  is  to  have  money  enough 
for  her  china,  her  gamini^  debts,  her  dogs, 
r  monkeys, .  marry  her*  then,  if  you  needs 
e  ensnared  :  be  in  a  fool's  paradise  for  a 
noon ;  thei^  come  to  yourself,  wonder  at 
Ml  have  done,  and  mix  with  honest  fellows 
Cafry  her  oflf^  I  say,  and  never  stand 
;  for  the  father's  consent. 
Carry  her  oflf!  I  like  the  scheme — Will 
ist  me? 

r.  No  no ;  there  I  beg  to  be  excused.—— 
you  remember  what  the  satyrist  says — 
'  marry  while  there's  a  halter  to  be  had 
>iieyy  or  a  bridge  to  afford  a  convenient 


Bel.  Prithee  leave  fooling. 

R^rve.  I  am  in  serious  earnest,  I  assure  you. 
I'll  drink  with  you,  game  with  you,  go  into  any 
scheme  or  frolic  with  you ;  but  'ware  matrimony! 
.Nay,  if  you  come  to  the  tavern  this  evening,  I'll 
driuk  your  mistress's  health  in  a  bumper ;  but  as 
to  your  conjugal  scheme,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that  business,  positively. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  I'll  take  you  at  your  word, 
and  meet  you  at  ten  exactly,  at  the  same  place 
we  were  at  Ifist  night;  then  and  there  I'll  let 
you  know  what  further  measures  I  have  con- 
certed. 

Rove.  Till  then,  farewell ;  a-propos — do  you 
know  that  I  have  seen  none  of  my  relations  yet  ^ 

Bel.  Time  enough  to-morrow. 

Rove.  Ay,  ay,  to-morrow  will  do— Well,  your 
servant, 

Bel.  Rovewell,  yours.  [EtiV.]  See  the  gen- 
tleman down  stairs — and  d  ye  hear  ?  come  to  me 
in  my  study,  that  I  may  give  you  a  letter  to  Har- 
riet, And  hark'e,  sir — be  sure  you  see  Harriet 
herself;  and  let  me  have  no  messages  from  that 
officious  go-between,  her  mistress  Slipslop  of  a 
maid,  with  her  unintelligible  jargon  of  hard 
words,  of  which  she  neither  knows  the  meaning 
nor  pronunciation.  [E^Ptt  Brisk.]  I'll  write  to 
her  this  momeut,  acquaint  her  with  the  soft  tu- 
mult of  my  desires,  and,  if  possible,  make  her 
mine  own  this  very  night. 

[Exit  repeating, 

*  Love  Brst  taught  letters  for  same  wretch's  aid. 
Some  banished  lover,  or  some  captive  maid.' 

SCENE  II.— TAc  UphoUterer^t  houK, 
Enter  Harriet  anti  Termagant. 

Ter.  Well,  but,  madam,  he  has  made  jove  to 
you  six  weeks  successively ;  he  has  been  as  con- 
stant in  his  moors,  poor  gentleman,  as  if  you  had 
the  subversion  of  'state  to  settle  upon  him — and 
if  he  slips  through  your  fingers  now,  madam,  you 
have  nobody  to  depute  it  but  to  yourself: 

Har.  Lard,  Termagant,  how  you  run  on !  I 
tell  you  again  and  again,  my  pride  was  touched, 
because  he  seemed  to  presume  on  his  opulence 
and  my  father's  distresses. 

Ter.  La,  Miss  Harriet,  how  can  you  be  so  par 
radropsical  in  ymr  'pinions? 

Har,  Well,  but  you  know,  though  my  father's 
ailhirs  are  ruined,  I  am  not  in  so  desperate  a 
way;  consider  my  uncle's  fortune  is  no  trifle, 
and  I  think  that  prospect  entitles  me  to  give  my-*. 
self  a  few  airs,  before  I  resign  my  person. 

Tar.^  I  grant  ye,  madam,  you  have  very 
good  pretensions ;  but  then,  it's  waiting  for  dead 
men's  shoes :  I'll  venture  to  be  peijured  Mr, 
Bellmour  never  disclaimed  an  idear  of  your  fa« 
ther's  distress. 

Har,  Supposing  that  f 
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Ter,  Suppose,  madam — ^^I  know  k  disputably 
to  be  so. 

Har,  iDdisputably,  I  ^ess  you  mean;  but 
I'm  tired  of  wrangling  with  you  about  words. 

Ter,  By  my  troth,  you  are  in  the  right  on't — 
there's  neer  a  ^e  in  all  Old  England  (as  your  fa- 
ther calls  it)  is  mistress  of  such  phisiology,  as  I 
am.  Incertain  I  am,  as  how  you  does  not  know 
nobody  that  puts  their  words  together  with  such 
a  curacy  as  myself.  I  once  lived  with  a  mistus, 
madam — Mistus  !  She  was  a  lady — ^a  great  brew- 
er's wife — and  she  wore  as  fine  clothes  as  any 
person  of  quality,  let  her  get  up  as  early  as  she 
will — and  she  used  to  call  me^ — ^Termagant,  says 
she — what  is  the  figrification  of  such  a  word — 
and  I  always  told  her — I  told  her  the  importa- 
tion of  all  my  words;  though  I  could  not  belp 
laughing,  Miss  Harriet,  to  see  so  fine  a  lady 
such  a  downright  ignoramus. 

Har,  Well— but  pray  now,  Termagant,  would 
you  have  me,  directly  upon  being  asked  the  ques- 
tion, throw  myself  i'nto  the  arms  of  a  man  ? 

Ter,  (y  my  conscience  you  did  throw  yourself 
into  his  arms,  with  scarce  a  shift  on ;  that's  what 
you  did. 

Har,  Yes ;  but  that  was  a  leap  in  the  dark, 
when  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  it. 

Ter.  Well,  it  does  not  signify  arguing,  I  wish 
we  were  both  warm  in  bed ;  you  with  Mr  Bel- 
mour,  and  I  with  his  coxcomb  of  a  man ;  instead 
of  being  manured  here  with  an  old  crazy  fool — 
axing  your  pardon,  madam,  for  calling  your  fa- 
ther so^but  he  is  a  fool,  and  the  worst  of  fools, 
with  his  policies — ^when  his  house  is  full  of  sta-  \ 
tues  of  bangcressy. 

Har.  Tis  too  true.  Termagant— yet  he's 

my  father  still,  and  I  can't  help  loving  him. 

Ter,  Fiddle  faddle — lov«  hrni  \  He*s  an  anec- 
dote against  love. 

Har,  ttufh !  here  he  comes !    ' 

Ter,  No,  'tis  your  uncle.  Feeble ;  poor  ^ntle- 
man,  I  pities  him,  eaten  up  with  innrmanes,  to 
Co  be  taking  such  pains  with  a  madman. 

Enter  Feeble, 

Har,  Well,  uncle,  have  you  been  able  to  con- 
sole him  P 

Feeb,  He  wants  no  consolation,  child — Lack- 
s-day— I'm  so  infirm  I  can  hardly  mme. — I 
found  him  tracing  in  the  map  prince  Charles 
Lorraine's  passage  over  the  Rhine,  and  compar- 
ing it  with  Julius  Crsai^s. 

Ter.  An  old  blockhead ! — I've  no  patience  with 
him,  with  his  fellows  coming  after  him  every 
hour  in  the  day  with  news.  Well  now,  I  wishes 
tliere  was  no  such  thing  as  a  newspaper, in  the 
world,  with  such  a  padc  of  lies,  and  such  a  deal 
of  jab-iab  every  day. 

Feeb.  Ay,  there  were  three  or  four  shabby 
fellows  witn  him  when  I  went  into  his  room — I 
pmi't  g.et  l^im  XQ  tl^nk  of  appearing  before  the 
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commwsioBers  to-morrow,  t*  ^liscloae  hb  e§tct»; 
but  111  send  my  «eighbour,  coonseUor  Codicil,  lo 
him-^Don't  be  dejected,  Harriet  ;  my  poor 
sister,  your  mo^er,  was  a  good  womm :  1  iove 
Tou  for  her  sake,  child,  and  all  F  am  wor^  thill 
be  yours — fiut  I  must  be  going—- <  iind  raysdf 
but  very  ill ;  good  night,  Harriet;  seed  night ! 

lEsa  FSEBLS. 

Har.  Youll  give  me  leave  to  see  yew  to  the 
door,  sir.  [Exit  HaRkiet. 

Ihr.  C  my  censcientoe,  this  master  of  mine 
within  here  might  have  picked  up  his  crumbs  si 
well  as  Mr  Feeble,  if  he  had  any  idear  of  hit 
business.  I'm  sure,  if  I  had  not  hopes  from  Mr 
Feeble,  I  should  not  tarry  in  this  house— By  my 
troth,  if  all  who  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  lain 
of  the  nation  wooM  mind  their  own  bnsine«, 
and  those  vi^ho  should  take  care  of  our  ^fairs 
would  mind  their  business  too,  I  fancy  poor  Oki 
England  (as  they  call  it)  would  fare  the  better 
among  them — This  old  craiy  pate  within  here— 
playing  the  fool — when  the  man  is  past  his  grand 
clytemnester.       *  {Exit  Termaoanf. 

SCENE  III. — Discovers  Quidnunc  ai  a  table, 
with  newspapers,  pamphlets,  SfC,  all  anmnd 
him. 


Quid.  Six  and  three  is  nine — seven  and  Umt 
is  eleven,  and  carry  one — let  rae  see,  196  milKoii 
— 199  thousand  398 — and  all  thib  with  about— 
where,  wherc's  the  amount  of  the  specie  ?  Uere^ 
here — with  about  15  million  in  specie,  all  this 
great  circulation  1  good,  good — Why  then,  bow 
are  we  ruined  ?  how  are  we  ruined  ?  What  says 
the  land-tax  at  4  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  two 
miHion :  now  where's  my  new  assessment } — here 
— here — the  5th  part  of  twenty ;  5  in  2, 1  can't^ 
but  5  in  20  [Pauses!]  right,  4  times — why  tlien, 
upon  my  new  assessment  there's  4  million — how 
are  we  ruined? — What  says  malt,  cyder,  and 
mum  ?^-eleven  and  carry  1,  nought  and  go  9 — 
good,  good ;  malt,  hops,  cyder,  and  mum.  Then 
there's  the  wine-licence ;  and  the  gin-act  is  no 
bad  article — if  the  people  will  shoot  fire  down 
their  throats,  why,  in  a  Christian  country,  they 
should  pay  as  much  as  possible  for  soicide—Salt, 
good — sugar,  very  good — Window-lights— food 
again ! — Stamp-duty,  that's  not  so  well — it  will 
have  a  bad  efl^ct  upon  the  newspapers,  and  we 
shan't  have  enough  of  politics — But  there's  the 
lottery— w  lucre's  my  new  scheme  for  a  lottery  ? 
— ^here  it  is — Now  for  the  amount  of  the  whole 
— how  are  we  ruined?  7  and  carry  nought — 
nought  and  carry  1 


Enter  Termagant. 


Ter,  Sir,  sir- 


Quid.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage !  youll 
put  ine  out — ^fought  and  carry  1. 

Ter.  Counsellor  Codicil  will  be  with  yon  pre- 
sently—f 
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HM.  Pritilee  be  <|iue^  wonuui— -*Ho«r  are 
we  ruined? 

Ter.  Ajy  Fm  oonfidoos  as  how  you  jnay  thank 
joaraelf  for  your  own  ruination. 

QMiL  Rum  the  nation !— hold  your  tongue, 
you  jade !  Vm  raising  the  supplies  within  the  year 
How  many  did  I  carry  ? 

Ter.  Yes,  youVe  carried  your  pigs  to  a  fine 
market—^ 

4imd.  Get  oat  of  the  room,  hussy — ^yon  trol- 
lop, gel  out  of  the  room!— 

\T\iming  her  out. 

EnUr  IU20K,  with  titdi  on  hit  heady  Sfc, 

Friend  Razor,  Vm  glad  to  see  thee — Well,  hast 
got  any  news  ? 

Rom,  a  hudget !  I  left  a  gentleman  half-shav- 
ed in  my  shop  over  the  way ;  it  came  into  my 
bead  of  a  saode%  so  I  could  not  be  at  ease  till 
I  told  yon. — 

Qtiu^.  That's  kind,  that's  kind,  friend  Razor— 
nerer  mind  the  eentleman ;  he  can  wait 

Raz.  Yes,  so  he  can ;  he  can  wait. 

Quid,  Come,  now  letfs  hear,  what  is*t } 

Raz,  I  shaved  a  great  man's  butler  to-day.— 

Quid.  Did  ye? 

Rmm.  I  did. 

Qmd.  Aye! 

Rom,  Very  true.         [Both  $hake  their  heads. 

Quid.  What  did  de  say  ? 

Rax.  Nothing. 

Quid.  Hum — How  did  he  look  ? 

Rom.  Full  of  thought 

€tmd.  Aye !  ftiU  of  thought — what  can  that 
«nean? 

Rax.  It  must  mean  something. 

[Staring  at  each  other. 

Quid,  Mayhap  somebody  may  be  going  out  of 
place? 

Rax.  Dke  enough — there's  something  at  the 
bottom  when  a  treat  man's  butler  looks  grave ; 
things  can't  hold  out  in  this  manner,  Master 
Quidnunc ! — Kingdoms  rise  and  fall ! — Luxury 
will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all ;  it  will  indeed  ! 

[Stares  at  him. 

aStid.  Pray,  now,  friend  Razor,  do  you  find 
l>usiness  as  current  now  as  before  the  war  ? 

Raz,  No,  no ;  I  have  not  made  a  wig  the  Lord 
knows  when ;  I  can't  mind  it  for  thinking  of  my 
poor  country. 

Quid,  That's  generous,  friend  Razor. 

Rax.  Yes,  I  can't  gi'  my  mind  to  any  thine  for 
thinkmg  of  my  country;  and  when  I  was  in  Bed- 
lam, it  was  the  same  f  I  could  think  of  nothing 
else  in  Bedlam,  but  poor  old  England,  and  so 
Cbey  said  as  how  I  was  incurable  for  it. 

Quid.  S'bodikins !  they  might  as  well  say  the 
same  of  me. 

Rax.  So  they  might — Well,  yoor  servant,  Mr 
Qnidnunc.  Fll  go  now  and  shave  the  rest  of  the 
Qentlemao's  face— Poor  old  England ! 

[Sighs  and  shaka  hi$  head.    Going. 


Quid.  But  hark  ye,  friend  Rasor,  ask  Ae  gen- 
tleman if  he  has  got  any  news  ? 

Rax.  I  will,  I  will. 

Quid,  And,  d'ye  hear,  come  and  tdl  me,  if  he 
has. 

Rax.  I  wiil,  I  will— poor  old  England !  [CMngp 
returns.] — O,  Mr  Quianunc,  I  want  to  ask  you— 
pray  now — 

Enter  Teemagant. 

Ter.  Gemini !  gemini !   How  can  a  man  have 
so  little  difierence  for  his  customers- 
Ova/.  I  tell  yon,  Mrs  Malapert 

Ter,  And  I  tell  you,  the  gentleman  keeps  snoh 
a  bawling  yonder — for  shame,  Mr  Razor !  you'll 
he  a  bankrupper  Hke  my  master,  with  such  a 
house  full  of  children  as  you  have,  pretty  little 
things^-4hat's  what  you  will. 

Rbz,  Vm  a-comin^  rma-ooraine,  Mrs  Terma- 
gant— I  say,  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  can't  sleep  in  my 
bed  for  thmking  what  will  come  of  the  protest- 
ants,  if  the  papists  should  get  the  better  in  the 
present  war — 

Quid,  rU  tell  you — the  geographer  of  our  oof- 
fee-house  was  saying  the  other  day,  that  there  is 
an  huge  tract  of  land  about  the  pole,  where  the 
protestants  may  retire ;  and  that  the  papists  will 
never  be  able  to  beat  them  thence,  if  the  northern 
powers  hold  together,  and  the  Grand  Turk  make  a 
diversion  in  their  favour. 

Rax,  [Laughs.]  That  makes  me  easy Fm 

glad  the  protestants  will  know  where  to  go,  if 
the  papists  siKMild  get  the  better.  [Ooingy  re- 
turns,]  Oh !  Mr  Quidnunc,  hark  ye !  India  bonds 
are  risen. 

Quid.  Are  they !  how  much  ? 

Rax.  A  Jew  pedlar  said  in  my  shop,  as  how 
they  are  risen  three-sixteenths. 

Quid.  Why,  then,  that  makes  some  amends  for 
the  price  of  com. 

Jl<i;r.  So  it  does,  so  it  does— —Good-bye,  Mr 
Quidnunc — Fm  so  glad  the  poor  protestants  know 
where  to  go;  I  mall  then  have  a  night's  rest 
mayhap.  [Exit  Razor,  laughing. 

Cluia.  I  shall  never  be  rightly  easy  till  those 
careeningwharfs  at  Gibraltar  are  repaired— 

Ter.  Fiddle  for  your  dwarfs!  mipair  your 
ruined  fortune,  do  that 

Quid,  If  only  one  ship  can  heave  down  at  a 
time,  there  will  be  no.  end  of  it — mid  then^  why 
should  watering  be  so  tedious  there  ? 

7Vr.  Look  where  your  daughter  comes,  and 
yet  youll  be  ruinating  about  Give-a-halter— — 
while  that  poor  thing  is  brei^ng  her  heart 

Enter  Harriet. 

Quid.  It  is  one  comfbit,  however,  they  can 
always  have  fVesh  prorisioBS  in  the  Mediterra* 
nean.  , 

Bar.  Dear  papa,  whaf  s  the  Mediterranean  la 

people  in  our  situation  ? 
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Quid,  The  Mediterranean,  child?  Why,  if 
we  should  lose  the  Mediterranean,  we're  all  un- 
done. 

Har,  Dear  sir,  that's  our  misfortune — we  are 
undone  already. 

Quid.  No,  no— here,  here,  child — I  have  raised 
the  supplies  within  the  year. 

Ter,  I  tell  you,  you're  a  lunadic  man. 

Quid,  Yes,  yes,  I'm  a  lunatic  to  be  sure 

I  tell  yon,  Harriet,  I  have  saved  a  great  deal  out 
of  niy  afSairs  for  you — 

Har.  Fur  Heaven's  sake,  sir,  don't  do  that; 
Tou  must  ^ive  up  every  thin^;  nly  uncle  Feeble's 
lawyer  will  be  here  to  talk  with  you  about  it — 

Quid.  Poh,  poh,  I  tell  you  I  know  what  I  am 
about — you  shall  have  my  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  all  the  manifestoes  of  the  powers  at  war. 

Har.  And  so  make  me  a  politician,  sir  ? 

Quid.  It  would  be  the  pride  of  my  heart  to  find 
I  had  got  a  politician  m  petticoats — a  female 
Machiavel !  'Sbodikins,  you  might  then  know  as 
much  as  most  people  that  talk  m  coffee-houses ; 
and  who  knows  hut,  in  time,  you  might  be  a  maid 
of  honour,  or  sweeper  of  the  Mall,  or-^ 

Har.  Dear  sir,  don't  I  see  what  you  have  got 
by  politics? 

Quid.    Psha  !    my  country's  of  nK>re  conse- 

auenoe  to  me :  and  let  me  tell  j^ou,  you  can*t 
link  too  much  of  your  country  in  these  worst 
of  times ;  for  Mr  Monitor  has  told  us,  that  af- 
fairs in  the  north,  and  the  Protestant  interest, 
begin  to  grow  acklish. 

Ter.  And  your  daughter's  affairs  are  very  tick- 
lish, too,  I'm  sure. 

Har.  Prithee,  Termagant — 

Ter.  I  must  speak  to  him — I  know  you  are  in 
a  ticklish  situation,  ma'am. 

Quid.  I  tell  you.  Trull— 

Ter.  But  I  am  convicted  it  is  so ;  and  the  pos- 
ture of  my  affairs  is  very  ticklish  too ;  and  so  I 
imprecate  that  Mr  Belmour  would  come,  and — 

Quid.  Mr  Belmour  come !  I  tell  you,  Mrs 
Saucebox,  that  my  daughter  shall  never  be  mar- 
ried to  a  man  that  has  not  better  notions  of  the 
balance  of  power. 

Ter.  But  what  purvision  will  you  make  for  her 
now,  with  your  balances  ? 

Quid.  There  again  now  !  Why,  do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  I'm  about  ?  I'll  look  in  the  pa- 
pers for^a  match  for  you,  child;  there's  often 
good  matches  advertised  in  the  papers — Evil  be- 
tide it,  evil  betide  it !  1  once  thought  to  have 
struck  a  great  stroke,  that  would  have  astonished 
all  Europe;  I  thought  to  have  married  my  daugh- 
ter to  llicodore,  king  of  Corsica 

Har.  What,  and  have  me  perish  in  a  jail,  sir? 

Quid.  'Sbodikins,  my  daughter  would  have  had 
her  coronation-day  !  I  should  have  been  allied  to 
a  crowned  head,  and  been  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury of  Corsica? — But  come,  pow,  III  go  and 
talk  over  the  London  fivening,  till  the  Gazette 


comes  in ;  I  shan't  sleep  to-night,  unless  I  tee  the 
Gazette. 

Enter  Codicil. 

Cod.  Mr  Quidnunc,  your  servant — ^Tlie  door 
was  open,  and  I  entered  upon  the  premises — rn 
just  come  from  the  hall. 

Quid.  'Sbodikins,  this  man  is  now  come  to 
keep  me  at  hopie. 

Cod.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Harriet's  a  very 
pretty  young  ladv ;  as  pretty  a  young  lady  as  one 
would  desire  to  have  and  to  hold.  Ma'am,  your 
most  obedient :  I  have  drawn  my  friend  Feeble's 
will,  in  which  you  have  all  his  goods  and  chattel^ 
lands,  and  hereditaments. 

Har.  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  the  information — 

CocL  And  I  hope  soon  to  draw  your  marriage- 
settlement  for  my  friend  Mr  Belmour. 

Har.  O  lud,  sir !  not  a  word  of  that  before  my 
father — I  wish  you'd  try,  sir,  to  get  him  to  think 
of  his  affkirs. 

Cod.  Why,  yes,  I  have  instructions  for  that 
purpose.  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  am  instructed  to  ex- 
pound Hie  law  to  you. 

Quid.  What,  the  law  of  nations  ? 

Cod.  1  am  instructed,  sir,  that  you're  a  hwk- 
rupt — Quasi  bancus  ruptut — banquc  route Jaire-^ 
And  my  instructions  say  further,  that  you  are 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  commisskiouers  to- 
morrow. 

Quid.  That  may  be,  sir;  but  I  can't  go  to- 
morrow ;  and  so  I  shall  send  them  word — I  am 
to  be  to-morrow  at  Slau();hter's  coffecvhouse  with 
a  private  committee,  about  business  of  great  con* 
sequence  to  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

Cod.  Then,  sir,  if  you  don't  go,  I  must  instruct 
you  that  you'll  be  guilty  of  a  felony;  it  will  be 
deemed  to  be  done  malo  antmo— it  is  held  so  in 
the  books — And  what  says  the  statute?  By  the 
5th  Geo.  II.  cap.  30.  not  surrenderine^  or  em- 
bezzling, is  felony,  without  benefit  of  ckrgy. 

Quid.  Ay  !  you  tell  me  news^ — ■ — — 

Cod.  Give  mc  leave,  sir— ^I  am  instructed  to 
expound  the  law  to  you — Felony  is  thus  described 
in  the  books :  Felonia,  saith  Hotoman,  de  ver- 
bisfeudaiibut,  iignijicat  capitate  facinutj  a  capi- 
tal offence. 

Quid.  You  tell  me  news ;  you  do  indeed ! 

Cod.  It  was  so  apprehended  by  the  Goths  and 
the  Longobards.  And  what  saith  sir  Edward 
Coke  ?    Fieri  debeatfelleo  animo. 

Quid.  You've  told  me  news — I  did  not  know 
it  was  felony ;  but  if  the  Flanders  mail  should 
come  in  while  I  am  the^e,  I  shall  knOw  nothing 
at  all  of  it 

Cod.  But  why  should  you  be  uneasy  ?  cui  Unu^, 
Mr  Quidnunc,  ctd  bono  f 

Quid.  Not  uneasy  !  If  the  papists  should  beat 
the  protestants ! 

Cod.  But  I  tell  you,  they  can  get  no  advas* 
tage  of  us.    The  laws  against  the  further  growtb 
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of  popery  will  secure  us ;  there  arc  provisos  in 
ftivour  of  protestant  purchasers  under  papists — 
lOth  Geo.  L  cap.  4.  and  6th  Geo.  II.  cap.  5. 
Quid.  Ay! 

Cod,  And  besides,  popish  recusants  can't  carry 
arms ;  so  can  have  no  right  of  conquest,  vi  et  ar- 
mis. 

Qitid.  That's  true,  that's  true ;  I*m  easier  in 
my  mind 

Cad.  To  be  sure,  what  are  you  uneasy  about  ? 
The  papists  can  have  no  claim  to  Silesia 

Quid.  Can't  they  ? 

Cod.  No,  they  can  set  up  no  claim — If  the 
i|ueeD,  on  her  marriage,  had  put  all  her  lands  into 
Hotchpot,  then  indeed — and  it  seemeth,  saith  Lit- 
tleton, that  this  word  Hotchpot  is  in  English  a 
pudding 

Quid.  You  reason  very  clearly,  Mr  Codicil, 
upon  the  rights  of  the  powers  at  war ;  and  so 
DOW,  if  you  will,  I  am  ready  to  talk  a  little  of  my 
affairs. 

Cod.  Nor  docs  the  matter  rest  here ;  for  how 
can  she  set  up  a  claim,  when  she  has  made  a  con- 
veyance to  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  ?  The  law, 
Mr  Quidnunc,  is  very  severe  against  fraudulent 
conveyances. 

Quid.  'Sbodikins,  you  have  satisfied  me 

Cod.  Why,  therefore,  then,  if  he  will  levy  fines, 
and  suffer  a  common  recovery,  he  can  bequeath 
it  as  he  likes  in  feodum  simplexy  provided  he  takes 
care  to  put  it  in  set  heret. 

Quid.  I'm  heartily  glad  of  it — So  that,  with 
regard  to  my  effects 

Cod.  Why,  then,  suppose  she  was  to  bring  it  to 
ji  trial  at  bar 

Quid.  I  say,  with  regard  to  the  full  disclosure 
of  my  effects 

Cod.  What  would  she  get  by  that  ?  it  would  go 
off  upon  a  special  pleading :  and  as  to  equity — 

Quid  Pray,  must  I  now  surrender  my  books 
and  my  pamphlets  ? 

Cod.  What  would  equity  do  for  her  ?  Equity 
can't  relieve  her;  he  mi^ht  keep  her  at  least 
twenty  years  before  a  master  to  settle  the  ac- 
count  

Quid.  You  have  made  me  easy  al>out  the  pro- 
tc^stants  in  this  war,  you  have  indeed.  So  that, 
with  regard  to  my  appearing  before  the  commis- 
sioners  

Cod.  And  as  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  may 
demur  to  that :  for  all  tenures  by  knights-service 
are  abolished;  and  the  statute  12th  Char.  II. 
has  declared  all  lands  to  be  held  under  a  common 
socage. 

Quid.  Pray  now,  Mr  Codicil,  must  not  my  cre- 
ititors  appear  to  prove  their  debts  ? 

Cod.  Why,  therefore,  then,  if  they're  held  in 
Common  socaf^,  I  submit  it  to  the  court,  whether 
tlie  empire  can  have  any  claim  to  knight's  ser- 
vice. They  can't  call  to  him  for  a  single  man 
for  the  wars— — MHMTO  hominem  ad  guerrant^—— 
For  what  is  common  socage  ?-— ^soco^ittm  idem 


eit  quod  servitium  «)c«— The  service  of   the 
plouu;h. 

Quid.  Fm  ready  to  attend  them—But,  pray 
now,  when  my  certificate  is  signed — ^it  is  or  great 

consequence  to  me  to  know  this 1  say,  sir, 

when  ray  certificate  is  signed,  mayn*t  I  then— 
Hey  ?  [Starting  up.]  Hey  ! What  do  I  hear? 

Cod.  I  apprehend — i  humbly  conceive,  when 
your  certificate  is  signed 

Quid.  Hold  your  toi^ue,  man — Did  not  I  hear 
the  Gazette  ? 

Newsman.  [Within.]  Great  news  in  the  Lon- 
don Gazette ! 

Quid.  Yes,  yes,  it  is — it  is  the  Gazette- 
Termagant,  run,  you  jade — [Turns  her  out.] 
Harriet,  fly !  it  is  the  Gazette —  [Turns  her  out. 

Cod.  The  law,  in  that  case,  Mr  Quidnunc, 
prima  facie — 

Quid.  1  can't  hear  you — I  have  not  time — ^Ter- 
magant, run,  make  haste —       [Stamps  violently. 

Cod.  I  say,  sir,  it  is  held  in  the  books — 

Quid.  I  care  for  no  books ;  I  want  the  pa- 
pers—  [Stamping, 

Cod.  Throughout  all  the  books — Bo  !  the  man 
is  non  compos ;  and  his  friends,  instead  of  a  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy,  should  take  out  a  com- 
mission of  lunacy.  [Exit  Cod. 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  What  do  you  keep  such  a  bawling  for  ? 
the  newsman  says  as  bow  the  emperor  of  Mocco 
is  dead. 

Quid.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  ? 

Ter.  Yes,  him. 

Quid.  My  poor,  dear  emperor  of  Morocco ! 

[Bursts  into  tears, 

Ter.  Ah,  you  old  Don  Quicksett! — Madam, 
madam — Miss  Harriet,  go  your  ways  into  the 
next  room;  there's  Mr  Belmours  man  there;  Mr 
Belmour  has  sent  you  a  billydore. — 

Har.  Oh,  Termagant,  my  heart  is  in  an  uproar 
—I  don't  know  what  to  say — Where  is  he?  let 
me  run  to  him  this  instant  [Exit  Haiu 

Quid.  The  emperor  of  Morocco  had  a  regard 
for  the  balance  or  Europe — [Sighs^ — Well,  well; 
come,  come ;  give  me  the  paper. 

Ter.  The  newsman  would  not  trust,  because 
you're  a  bankrupper,  and  so  I  paid  twopence-half- 
penny for  it. 

Quid.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

l^er.  Give  me  my  money,  then. 

[Running  from  him. 

Quid,  Give  it  me  this  instant,  you  iarle  ! 

\After  him, 

Tef.  Give  me  my  money,  I  say  !     [F)om  him. 

Quid.  I'll  teach  you,  I  will,  you  baggage  ! 

[After  her, 

Ter.  I  won't  part  with  it  till  I  have  the  money. 

[From  him. 

Quid.  I'll  give  you  no  money,  hti^isy  ! 

[After  her. 
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Ter,  Your  daogbter  shall  vawny  Mr  Belmour. 

[From  him. 

Quid,  niacver  accede  to  tlie  treaty. 

lAfier  her. 

Ter.  Go,  70a  old  fool!  [From  him. 

Quid.  You  Tik  budi,  worse  than  the  whore  of 
BaMon !  I4ft^  *«•. 

7«r.  There,  you  old  cracked-brainecl-poUtie — 
there's  yoar  paper  for  you ! 

{Thrmvi  it  downy  and  exit 

Quid.  [Sitting  down.]  O  Heavens !  Vm  quite 
6ut  of  breadi— A  jade,  to  keep  my  news  from  me 
T— What  does  it  say,  what  does  it  say  f-^Readt 
very  fmt  while  opening  the  pmper,y^*  Whereas 

*  a  commission  of  bankrupt  is  awarded  and  issued 

*  forth  agaioet  Abraham  Quidnunc,  of  the  parish 

*  of  St  Martins,  in  the  Fields^  upholsterer,  dealer, 

*  and  diapman,  the  said  bankrupt  is  hereby  re- 


^  quired  to  surrender  himself/  Poh !  what  si|- 
nifies  this  stuff?  I  don't  mind  myielf,  when  the 
balance  of  power  is  concerned.— ik>wever,  I  shall 
be  read  of  m  the  same  paper,  in  the  LondoD  Ga- 
zette, by  tlie  powers  abroad,  together  with  the 
pope,  and  the  Fren<^  king,  and  the  mogiil>  aad 
all  of  them — Good,  good,  very  good — Here's  a 
power  of  new»— Let  me  see— {JKead!i.] — *  Letters 
' '  from  the  vice-admiral,  dated  Tyger,^  off  Cakut- 
<  ta.'-4Afa/leri  to  himtelfifery  ea^criEy.]— Odd's 
heart,  those  baggages  will  interrupt  me ;  I  hat 
their  tongues  a-goins,  click,  clack,  ciack:  V\i  lun 
into  my  closet,  and  lock  my&elf  up. — A  vixen !  a 
trollop  1  to  want  money  nom  m^  whea  I  may 
have  occasion  to  buy  the  state  ol*  the  Sinkii^ 
Fund,  or  Faction  Detected,  or  The  Barrier  Treaty 
—or — and,  besides,  how  could  the  jade  tell  but 
to-morrow  we  may  have  a  Gaoetta  Extraordinary? 

[Ent. 


A  C  T    IL 


SCW^  I'^The  UphoUterer't  houu. 

Enter  QfuiDNUNC 

Quid  Where,  where,  where  is  he  ?  Where's 
Mr  Pamphlet  ?— Mr  Pamphlet ! — ^Termagants- 
Mr a       -a — Termagant,  Harriet,  Termagant, 

you  vile  minx,  you  saucy— 

Enter  Tsrvagant. 

Ter.  Here's  a  racket,  indeed ! 

Quid.  Where's  Mr  Pamphlet?  Yon  baggage, 
if  he's  gone— 

Ter.  Did  not  I  intimidate  that  he's  in  the  next 
room  ?— Why,  sore  the  man's  out  of  bis  wits ! 

Quid.  Show  him  in  here,  then — ^I  would  not 
miss  seeing  him  for  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
east passage. 

Ter.  Goy  you  old  gemini  gomini  of  a  politic ! 

[irtfTER. 

Quid.  Show  him  in,  I  say ;  I  had  rather  see 
him  than  the  whole  state  of  the  peace  at  Utrecht, 
or  the  Paris-^nkk-main,  or  the  votes,  or  the  asi- 
nutes,  or — [Here  he  comet^J-^the  best  politieal 
writer  of  the  age. 

Enter  Pamphlet,  in  a  turtout  eoat,  &c 

Quid,  Mr  Pamphlet,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see 
you. 

Pom.  Mr  Quidnunc^  your  servant;  Fm  come 
firom  a  place  of  great  importance. 

Quid.  Look  ye  there,  now  !— Well^  where, 
where? 

Pmn.  Are  we  alone  ? 

Quid.  Stay,  stay,  till  I  phot  the  door — ^Now, 
sow,  where  do  you  come  from  ? 

Fam.  From  the  court  of  requests. 

[Laying  aside  his  surtotU  coat. 


Quid.  The  court  of  requests !  [Whi$p€r$,1  Am 
they  up  ? 

Pom.  Hot  work. 

Quid  Debates  arising,  may  be  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  and  like  to  sit  late. 

Quid.  What  are  they  upon  ? 

Pam.  Can't  say. 

Quid.  What  carried  you  thither  ? 

Pam.  I  went  in  hopes  of  being  taken  up. 

Quid.  Look  ye  there  now.    [Shushing  hu  head. 

Panu  I've  been  aiming  at  it  these  three  years 

Quid.  Indeed  !  [Staring  at  Mm. 

Pam.  Indeed  !-— Sedition  is  the  only  thing  an 
author  can  live  by  now — ^Time  has  been  I  could 
turn  a  penny  by  an  earthquake,  or  live  upon  a 
iail-disteraper,  or  dine  upon  a  bloody  murder  !— 
but  now  that's  all  over — nothing  will  do  now  bot 
roasting  a  minister,  or  telling  tiM  people  that  they 
are  ruined— The  people  of  England  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  you  tell  them  they  are  ruined. 

Quid.  Yes,  but  thev  an't  ruined — I  have  » 
scheme  for  paying  off  the  national  debt. 

Pam.  Let  us  see,  let  us  see.  [Puts  on  his  ^pec- 
tacles.]  Well  enough !  well  imagined  ! — a  new 
thought  this ! — I  must  make  this  my  own.  [ j^stifa.] 
Silly,  futile,  absurd^  abonoinable ;  this  will  never 
do — ^I'U  put  it  in  my  pocket,  and  read  it  over  in 
the  morning  for  you  New,  look  you  here ; 
ril  show  you  a  scheme.  [Rummaging  hie  pock' 
ets^  No,  that's  not  it ;  that's  my  conduct  of  the 
mimstry,  by  a  country  gentleman;  i  proved  the 
nation  undone  here :  this  sold  hugely ;  and  here 
now,  here's  my  answer  to  it,  by  a  noble  lord — 
this  did  not  move  among  the  trade. 

Quid.  What,  do  you  write  on  both  sides? 

Pam.  Yes,  both  sides ;  I  have  two  hands,  Mr 
Quidnunc ;  always  impartial,  amho  dexter.  Now, 
here,  here's  my  dedication  to  a  great  man : 
touched  twenty  fur  this ;  and  here,  here's  ny  li- 
bel upon  him 
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Quid.  WYlftl,  hf(ST  b^irig  obliged  to  him > 
Pam,  Yes,  for  that  reason-— It  eidteii  curiosi- 
ty  White-w&sh  atKi  blacking;4)all,  Mr  Quid- 
nunc !  in  utmmque  /Joraf  «#-— no  thriving  with- 
out it.         • 
QtdtL  What  hBv«  you  here  in  this  pocket  ? 

[Prying  tagerfy. 

Pom.  Hiaf  s  my  ac^unt  with  Jacob  Zofoba- 
beJ  the  broker,  for  writing  paragraphs  to  faise  of 
tumble  the  stocks,  or  the  price  of  lottery  tickets, 
according  to  his  purposes. 

Quid,  Ay !  hnw  do  you  do  that  P 

Pom.  As  thus — To-day  the  protettant  interest 
declines,  Madras  is  taken,  and  Elngland  is  un- 
done ;  then,  >  att  the  long  fhces  in  the  alley  look 
as  dismal  as  a  blank ;  and  so  Jacob  buys  llway, 
and  thrives  upon  our  ruin.  Then,  to-morrow,  we 
are  all  aKve  and  merry  again ;  Pondieherry's  ta- 
ken; a  certain  northern  potentate  will  sWtiy 
atrike  a  blow  to  astonish  all  Europe :  and,  then, 
every  true-bom  Englishman  is  willing  to  buy  a 
lottery-ticket  for  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  more 
than  Its  worth ;  so  Jacob  tells  away,  and  reaps 
the  fruit  of  our  success^ 

Quid.   What!    will   the  people  believe   that 

DOW? 

Pam.  Believe  it  ?  believe  any  thing— No  swal- 
low like  a  true-born  Englishman's A  man 

in  a  quart-bottle,  or  a  victory,  'tis  all  one  to 
them  th^y  give  a  gulf>— And  down  it  goes 
—glib,  glib 

QuicL  Yes;  but  they  an*t  at  the  bottom  of 
things. 

Pam.  No,  not  they ;  they  dabble  a  little,  but 
can't  dive — — 

Quid,  Pray  now,  Mr  Pamphlet,  what  do  you 
think  of  our  situation  ? 

Pam.  Bad,  sir,  bad-*^And  how  can  it  be  bet- 
ter ?  the  people  in  power  never  send  to  me 

never  consult  me ;  it  must  be  bad ;  now,  here, 
here — [Oott  to  hit  loou  Loat!\  here  is  a  manu- 
script !  this  will  do  the  business,  a  master-piece  ! 

I  sliall  be  taken  up  for  this ' 

'  Quid.  Shall  ye  ? 

Pam.  As  sure  as  a  gun,  T  shall ;  I  know  the 
bookseller's  a  rogue,  and  will  give  me  up. 

Quid.  But  pray  now,  what  shall  you  get  by 
being  taken  up? 

Pam.  Ill  tell  you — [Whisper$.'\  in  order  to 
make  me  hold  my  toni^ue. 

Quid,  Ay,  but  you  won't  hold  your  tongue  for 
all  that 

Pam.  Poh,  poh !  not  a  jot  of  that— abuse 
them  the  next  day. 

Quid.  Well,  well,  I  wish  you  success 
But  do  you  hear  no  news  ?  have  you  seen  the 
Gazette  ? 

Pam.  Yes,  I  have  seen  that— ^reat  news,  Mr 
Quidnunc — But  hark  ye — \Whkp€ri.\  and  kist> 
bands  next  week. 

Vol.  irr. 


Quid.  Ayti! 

Pam.  Certain. 

Qnib.  Nothing  permatient  in  this  world. 

Pam.  All  is  vanity^-^-^ — 

Quid.  Ups  and  downs— — ' — 

Ptim.  Ins  and  outs- — ^ 

Quid.  Wheeb  within  wheels^ 
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Pam.  No  smoke  without  fire^ — ^ 

Quid.  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

Pam.  It  will  last  our  time. 

Quid.  Whoever   lives   to   see   it,  will 
know  more  of  the  matter. 

Pam,  Time  will  tell  all. 

Ctuid.  Ay,  we  must  leave  all  to  the  determina- 
tion of  time.  Mr  Pamphlet,  I'm  heartily  obli- 
ged to  you  for  this  visit — 1  love  you  better  than 
any  man  in  England. 

Pam.  And,  for  my  part,  Mr  Quidnunc — I 
love  you  better  than  I  do  England  itself. 

Quid.  That's  kind,  that's  kind— there's  Nothing 
I  would  not  do,  Mr  Pauiphlet,  to  serve  you, 

Pam.  Mr  Quidnunc,  I  know  you  are  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honour-^-t  know  yoii  are — and  now 
since  we  hate  opened  our  hearts,  there  is  a 
thing,  Mr  Quidnunc,  in  which  you  can  serve  me 
— You  know,  sir,  this  is  the  fulness  of  our  hetirts 
— ^you  know  you  have  toy  note  fof  a  trifle  J  hard 
dealing  with  assignees.    N<*;v,  could  not  you,  to 

^erve  a  friend could  not  you  throw  that 

note  into  the  Are  ? 

Quid.  Hey !  but  would  that  be  honest  ? 

Pam.  Leuve  that  to  me ;  a  reBned  stroke  of 
policy— Papers  have  been  destroyed  in  all  go- 
vernments. 

Quid,  So  they  have ;  it  shall  be  done ;  it  will 
be  political;  it  will,  indeed.  Pray  now,  Mr 
Pamphlet,  what  do  you  take  to  be  the  true  poli- 
tical balance  of  power  ? 

Pam.  What  do  1  uke  to  be  the  balance  of 
power  ? 

Quid,  Ay,  the  balance  of  power  ? 

Pam.  The  balance  of  power  !  what  do  I  take 
to  be  the  balance  of  power  ?  the  balance  of 
power !  [Shutn  hit  eyet.\  what  do  I  take  to  be 
the  balance  of  power? 

Quid.  The  balance  of  power  I  take  to  be, 
when  the  court  of  aldermen  sits. 

Pam.  No,  no 

(iuid.  Yes,  yes- 


Pam.  No,  no;  thfc  balance  of  power  is  when 
the  foundations  of  government  and  the  super- 
structures are  natural. 

Quid.  How  d'ye  mean  natural  ? 

Pam.  Prithee  be  quiet,  man.  Tliis  is  the  lan- 
guage— The  balance  of  power  is when  super- 
structures are  reduced  to  proper  balances,  or 
\vhen  the  balances  are  not  reduced  to  unnatural 
superstructures. 

Quid.  Poh,  poh  !  I  tell  you  it  is  when  the  for- 
titications  of  Dunkirk  are  demolished. 
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Pom«  But,  I  Cell  Y6U,  Mr  Quidnuno—     -^ 

Quid,  I  say,  Mr  Pamphlet 

Pam,  Hear  me,  Mr  Quidnunc    ■  ■ 
Quid.  Give  me  leave,  Mr  Pamphlet 
Patn,  I  most  observe,  sir- 


Quid,  I  am  convinced,  sir 
Pam.  That  the  balance  of  power 
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Quid.   That  the  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk  

Pam.  Depends  upon  the  balances  and  su- 
perstructures  '■ — 

Quid,  Constitute  the  true  political  equir 
librium 

Pam.  Nor  will  I  converse  with  a  man — 

Quid.  And,  sir,  I  never  desire  to  see  your 
face ' — 

Pam,   Of   such  anti-constitutional  prin- 
ciples  

Quid.  Nor  the  face  of  any  man  who  is  such  a 
Frenchman  in  liis  heart,  and  has  such  notions  of 
the  balance  of  power. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Quidnunc 

Ay,  I've  found  him  out — such  abominable  prin- 
ciples !  I  never  desire  to  converse  with  any  man 
of  his  notions— *>no,  never  while  I  live 

Reenter  Pamphlet. 

Pam.   Mr  Quidnunc,  one  word  vrith  you,  if 

you  please. 

Quid.  Sir,  I  never  desire  to  sec  your  face  ■ 
Pam.  My  property,  Mr  Quidnunc— I  shan't 

leave  my  property  in  the  house  of  a  bankrupt. 

[Twisting  his  handkerchief  round  his  arm.]  Asil- 
y,  empty,  incomprehensible  blockhead ! 

Quid.  Blockhead,  Mr  Pamphlet ! 

Pam.  A  blockhead  to  use  me  thus,  when  I 
have  you  so  much  in  my  power 

Quid,  In  your  power ! 

Pam,  In  my  power,  sir !  It's  in  my  power  to 
hang  you ! 

Quid.  To  hang  me  ! 

Pam.  Yes,  sir,  to  hang  you.  [Droirifig  on  his 
coat.]  Did  not  you  propose  but  this  moment-— did 
not  you  desire  me  to  combine  and  confederate  to 
bum  a  note,  and  defraud  your  creditors  ? 

Quid.  I  desire  it ! 

Pam.  Yes,  Mr  Quidnunc ;  but  I  shall  detect 
you  to  the  world.  Til  give  your  character — You 
shall  have  a  sixpenny  touch  next  week. 

Flebit  et  insignis  tota  cantahitur  urbe, 

[Exit  Pamphlet. 

Quid,  Mercy  on  me !  there's  the  effect  of  his 

anti-constitutional   principles!  the   spirit  of  his 

whole  party ;  I  never  desire  to  exchange  another 

word  with  him. 

Enter  Termagant. 
Ter,  Here's  a  pother^  indeed  I  Did  you  call 


Quid.  No,  you  trollop,  no- 


Ter.  Will  you  go  to  bed  ? 

Quid.    No,  no,  no,  no !  I  tell  you,  no  ! 

Ter.  Better  to  go  to  rest,  nr.  I  heard  a  doctor 
of  physic  say,  as  how,  when  a  ma^  is  past  his 
grand  crime — what  the  deuce  makes  me  foigot 
my  word?  his  grand  crime-hvsteric — nothing  is 
so  good  against  fndiscompositions  as  rest  taken 
in  its  prucUsh  natalibus. 

Quid.  Hold  your  prariog  !  Ill  not  go  to  bed; 
111  step  to  my  brother  Feeble ;  I  want  to  have 
some  talk  with  him,  and  I^  go  Co  him  directly. 

[Exit  Quid. 

Ter.  Go  thy  wavs  for  an  old  Hocus-pocus  of  a 
newspaper!  YouUl  have  good  luck  if  you  find 
your  daughter  here  when  you  come  back.  Mr 
Belmour  will  be  here  in  the  interim ;  and  if  be 
does  not  carry  her  oS,  why  then,  I  shall  think 
him  a  mere  shilly-shally  feller;  and,  by  mj 
troth,  I  shall  think  him  as  bad  a  politishmg  as 
yourself!  [Exit. 

SC£N£  m.-^hanges  to  tke  $trtet. 

Enter  Quidnunc,  with  a  dark  lantham. 

Quid,  If  the  Grand  Turk  should  actually 
commence  open  hostility,,  and  the  house-bog 
Tartars  make  a  diversion  upon  the  frontiers, 
why,  then,  'tis  my  opinion — time  will  discover  to 
us  a  great  deal  more  of  the  matter. 

Watch,  [Within.]  Past  eleven  o'clock,  a  clou- 
dy night. 

Quid.  Hey!  past  eleven  o'clock — ^^bodikim^ 
my  brother  Feeble  will  be  gone  to  bed ;  but  be 
shan^t  bleep  till  I  have  some  chat  with  him. — 
Hark'e,  watchman,  watchman ! 

Enter  Watchman, 

Watch,  Call,  master  ? 

Quid.  Ay,  step  hither,  step  hither;  hare  yott 
heard  any  news  r 

Watch.  News, master! 

Quid,  Ay,  about  the  Prussians,  or  the  Rus- 
sians? 

Watch.  Russians,  master ! 

Quid.  Yes;  or  the  movements  in  Pomera- 
nia? 

Watch.  La,  master,  I  know  nothing.  Poor  gen- 
tleman !  [Pointing  to  his  head.]  Good  night  to 
you,  master.    Past  eleven  o'clodc. 

[Exi/  Watch. 

Quid.  That  man,  now,  has  a  place  under  the 
government,  and  he  won't  speak.  But  I  am  lo- 
sing time.  [Knocks  at  the  door.]  Hazy  weather ! 
[Looking up]  The  wind  is  fixt  in  that  quarter, 
and  we  shan't  have  any  mails  this  week  to  come. 
Come  about,  good  wind,  do,  come  about. 

Enter  a  Sercant'maid, 

Maid.  La,  sir,  is  it  you  ? 

Quid.  Is  your  master  at  home,  diild? 
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Maid.  Gone  to  bed,  sir. 

Quid.  Well,  well,  I'll  step  up  to  him. 

Maid.  Must  not  disturb  him  for  the  world, 
»r— — 

Quid.  Business  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Maid.  Pray,  considei',  sir,  my  master  an't 
well. 

QitkL  Prithee  be  quiet,  woman;  t  must  see 
liim.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — A  room  in  Teeble's  house. 

Enter  Feeble,  in  hi*  night-gown. 

F^e.  I  was  just  stepping  into  mj  bed.  Bless 
my  heart !  what  can  tnis  man  want  ?  1  know  his 
voice.  I  hope  no  new  misfortune  brings  him  at 
this  hour ! 

Quid.  Hold  jour  tongue,  jou  foolish  hussy ; 
he'll  be  glad  to  see  me.  Brother  Feeble,  bro- 
ther Feeble!  [Within. 

Enter  Quidhumc. 

Quid,  Brother  Feeble,  I  give  you  joy ;  the  na- 
b>Vs  demolished.  [Sing«.] 

Britons  strike  home,  revenge,  ike. 

Fe^.  LadE-a-day,  Mr  Quidnunc,  how  can  you 
serve  me  thus? 

Quid.  Suraja  Dowla  is  no  more  ! 

Fleeb,  Poor  man  !  he's  stark-staring  mad. 

Quid.  Our  men  diverted  themselves  with  kill- 
ing their  bullocks  and  their  camels,  till  they  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  the  octagon,  and  the 
ooonterscarp,  and  the  bung-lo— - 

Feeb.  V\\  hear  the  rest  to-morrow  morning — 
CHi !  I'm  ready  to  die  ! 

Quid.  Odsheart  man,  be  of  good  cheei^— the 
new  nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn,  has  acceded  to  a 
treaty ;  and  the  English  Company  have  got  all 
their  rights  in  the  Phiemand  aud  the  Huslibulho- 
orums. 

Feeb.  But  dear  heart,  Mr  Quidnunc,  why  am 
I  to  be  disturbed  for  this  ? 

Quid.  We  had  but  two  seapoys  killed,  three 
chokeys,  four  gaul-¥ralls,  and  two  zemidars.^— 
[Singi.]  *  Britons  never  shall  be  slaves !' 

Feeb.  Would  not  to-morrow  morning  do  as 
well  for  this^ 

Quid.  Light  up  vour  windows,  man ;  light  up 
your  windows.    Chandernagore  is  taken ! 

Feeb.  Well,  well,  I'm  glad  of  it— Good  night 

[Going. 

Quid.  Here ;  here's  the  Gazette  !— — 

Feeb.  Oh !  I  shall  certainly  faint ! 

[Sits  down. 

Quid.  Ay,  ay,  sit  down,  and  111  read  it  to  you. 
[Reads.\  Nay,  don't  run  away— I've  more  news 
to  tell  ^ou  ! — there's  an  account  from  Williams- 
bui^b  m  America— The  superintendaqt  of  Indian 
afiairv'-i — ' 

Feeb,  Dear  sb,  deaf  sir-r         [Avoiding  him. 


Quid,  He  has  settled  matters  with  the  Chero- 

[Following  him, 

Feeb.  ]Snough,  enough [From  him. 

Quid.  In  the  same  manner  he  did  before  with 

the  Catabaws.  [Afier  him. 

Feeb.  Well,  well,  your  servant- 


Quid,  So  thut  the  back  inhabitants 


[From  him. 


[After  him, 

Feeb.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  be  a  quiet  in- 
habitant in  my  own  house 

Quid.  So  that  the  back  inhabitants  will 
now  be  secured  by  the  Cherokees  and  Cata* 
haws 

Feeb.  You'd  better  go  home,  and  think  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  commisnoners- 

Quid.  Go  home !  no,  no ;  I'll  go  and  talk  the 
matter  over  at  our  coffee-house r 

Feeb.  Do  so,  do  so. 

Quid.  [Returning.]  Mr  Feeble — I  had  a  dis- 
pute about  the  balance  of  power — pray  now,  can 
you  tell 

Feeb.  1  know  nothing  of  the  matter 

Quid.  Well,  another  time  will  do  for  that — I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  that — [Goings 
retums.jffij^t,  I  had  like  to  have  forgot ;  there's 
an  erratum  in  the  last  Gazette—- 

Feeb.  With  all  my  heart ^— 

Quid.  Page  S,  line  1st,  coU  1st  and  Sd,  foe 
bombs  read  booms. 

Feeb.  Read  what  you  will 

Quid.  Nay,  but  that  alters  the  sense,  you 
know — Well,  now  your  servant.  If  I  hear  any 
more  news.  Til  come  and  tell  you. 

Feeb.  For  Heaven's  sake,  no  mortf 

Quid,  ni  be  with  you  before  3^u're  out  of 
your  first  sleep— 

Feeb.    Good-night,  gqod-night   ■      >, 

[Runs  off'. 

Qui4'  I  forgot  to  tell  you— -the  emperor  of 
Morocco  is  dead.  [Bawang  after  him.]  So 

uow  I've  made  him  happy I'll  go  and  knock 

up  my  friend  Razor,  and  make   him  happy  too 

and  then  111  go  and  see  if  any  body  is  up 

at  the  coffee-houses  and  make  them  all 

happy  there,  too.  [Exit  Quidnunc. 

SCENE  V.—A  street.  4  shabby  house,  with 
a  barber's  pole  up,  and  candles  burning  on  th^ 
outside. 

Enter  Quidnunc,  with  a  dark  lanthom. 

Quid.  Ah,  friend  Razor  ! — he  has  a  great  re- 
spect for  a  rejoicing  night — Who  knows  but  \m 
hB»  heard  some  more  particulars. 

Razor,  looking  nut  at  the  window. 

Raz.  Anan? 

Quid.  Friend  Raeor ! 

Haz.  My  Master  Quidnunc !  I'm  rejoicing  for 
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the  news — will  you  Retake  of  a  pljve  ?-i-Il^  open 
thfi  door. 

Quid,  Not  noxtf  friead  Eaixw*. 

Rm,  IVe  aoog^t^Mig  to  tell  yow-^-lUl  come 
down. 

Quid.  Thi&  vfu^y  be  worth  al9|](ing  for-^What 
can  be  have  heard  ? 

^Hler  Kazor,  a  pipe  in  hit  mouth,  and  a  tank- 
ed in  his  hami, 

Raz.  Here's  to  you,  Master  Qoidaiinc  ! 

Quid,  What  have  you  heard  ?  What  have  you 
heard? 

Rag,  The  coBsi^mers  of  oata  are  to  meet  fi^ext 
week. 

Q^.  Those  consumers  of  oats  have  been 
meeting  any  time  these  ten  years  to  iq\  know- 
ledge, and  I  never  could  bud  what  tney  are 
about. 

Kfu,  Tlnoffji  an*t  right,  I  fear-T--^its  enough 
to  put  down  a  body's  spirits ■ —         [Drinks 

Quid,  No,  Dofching  to  fear-r-^— I  can  tell  you 
tome  good  Aews — i — a  certain  great  potentate 
has  not  heard  high-mass  the  ^rd  knows  when. 

Rtm.  That  pgts  a  body  ip  spirts  i^aiu. 
[Drinks."]  Here  drink,  No  woodea  snoes ! 

Quid,  With  all  my  heart-^[X]|rinib.)  Good 
)i<|uor  this,  Master  H&uiop,  of  a  cold,  night. 

Raz,  Yes,  I  put  a  quartern  of  British  brandy 
in  my  beer— ^whu  l—uo  you  kno^w  wl«|t  a  rebel 
loy  wife  is  ? 

Quid,  A  rebel ! 

Raz.  Ay,  a  rebel-^I  earned  nineteeorpence 
half-penny  to-dny,  and  she  fraiited  to  by  out  all 
that  grea^  sum  upon  the  chi)dren-^whu  1<— *but  I 
bought  those  candles  for  the  good  of  my  couutry, 
to  rejoice  with,,  as  a  body  may  say-* — a  Uttle 

Virginy  fbr  my  pipe,  and  this  sup  of  hot 

whu ^— 

Quid,  Ay,  you're  an  honest  maa :  and  if  every 
body  did  like  you  and  me,  what  a  nation  we 
should  be  It r 

Raz.  Ay,  very  true   ■  [Shakes  his  head. 

Quid,  I  can  give  you  the  Gazet;ta  to  read. 

Rqz,  Can  you  !  a  thousand  tlianks — Vi\  take 
it  home  to  you  when  I  have  done. 

[Drinks,  and  staggers. 

Quid,  Friend  Raaor,  you  begin  to  be  a  Uttle  in 
for^t. 

Raz,  Yes,  I  have  a  whirligigg  of  a  head —  but 
a  body  should  get  drunk  sometimes  for  the  good 
of  one's  country. 

Quid,  Well,  I  shall  be  at  home  in  half  an 
hour ! — Hark'c. 

Raz,  Anan  ! 
f  Quid.  I  have  made  a  rare  discovery — Florida 
will  be  able  to  supply  Jamaica  with  peat  for 
their  winter's  firing.     I  had  it  from  a  deep  poli- 
tician. 
Ra;;.  Ay  !   I  am   glad  the  poor  people  of 


Jamaica  will  have  Florida  peat  Ux  bum.-*- 


SCENE  VL.-^The  Upholsterer't  hfffOC 
Ettjler  Belhour  aud  Hai^riiit. 


HoF'  Mr  Behnour,  pray,  sir-^^-^l  <iesire^  sir, 
you'll  Qoit  follow  me  frf)m  room  to  room. 

Bel,  Indulge  me  but  a  moment. 

Har,  No,  Mr  Belmour,  IVe  seen  too  «i«ch  of 
your  temper — Fm  touched  beyond  all  enduring 
at  your  anroanly  treatment 

BeL  Unmanly,  madam  ? 

ftor.  Unmanly,  sir  !  to  presume  upon  the  mt^ 
fortunes  of  my  family,  ana  insult  me  with  the 
formidable  menaces  that, '  Truly  you  have  dona; 
*  you'll  be  no  nK>re  a  slave  to  me.'— Oh  fie,  Mr 
BeUnoiiT !  I  did  not  think  a  geotlemim  capnUt  of 
ijL 

Bel  But  you  won't  consider.— 

Har,  Sir,  1  would  have  Mr  Belmour  under- 
stand, that  though  my  father's  circumstances  are 
embarrassed,  I  have  still  an  uncle,  wbe'eam  and 
will,  place  me  in  a  state  of  affluence;  aad  thef 
?ir,  your  declarations-^ 

Bel,  My  dearest  Harriet,  they  were  but  hasty 
wonJU;  let  me  now  entreat  you  sufiec  me  to  con- 
vey you  hence,  far  from  your  father's  iioo4  where 
we  may  at  length  enjoy  that  happiness,  of  mhich 
we  have  long  cherished  the  ioged  idfc»  ■  What 
!iay  you,  Harriet  ? 

Har,  \  don't  know  what  to  iay»  ^'"  my 
heart's  at  my  lips.-*— ^ Why  4ott*t  you  take  me, 
then? 

Enter  Termagant.' 

Ter,  Undone,  undone  !  I'm  ail  over  ia  a  flos- 
tration— -^  old  Jimini  Gomiul'a  coming. 

Har.  O  lud,  what  is  to.  be  done  now  ? 

Ter,  The  devil !  what  cao  be  done  ?  I  have  it 
— don't  flustrate  yourself I'll  iind  some  non- 
sense news  for  him— away  with  jou  both  into 
that  room.     Quick,  quick  ! 

[Exeunt  Belmour  and  Harbiet. 

Let  me  see — have  I  nothing  in  my  pocket  for 
the  old  hocus  pocas  to  read?  Psha  !  that's  Mr 
Bchnour's  letter  to  Miss  Uamet——!  enveloped 
that  secret  for  all  pains  to  purvent  me.'-Old 
Politic  must  not  have  an  idear  of  that  business 

Stay,  stay  ;  is  there  ne'er  an  old  trumpery 

newspaper  ? — this  will  do — [Pm^<  it  »«  her  poo* 
ket.]  Now  let  the  Gazette  of  a  fellow  come  at 
soon  as  he  will. 

Enter  Quidnunc. 

Quid,  Fie  upon  it ! fie  upon  il !— all  the 

cotifte-houses  shut  up— Where  is  my  Salmon's 
gazetteer,  and  my  map  of  the  world  ) — in  that 
riom,  I  fancy — 1  viou't  sleep  till  I  know  the 
geography  of  all  these  places.  [Gf^'^'V* 
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I 


What's  the  matter  ^ 
iere  hwbeea 


wiUi  theoM 


Mr  D— —  that  writet  th«  ptelty  verM» 
puUic  occaMom  ■ 

Vy,  Mr  Reptile ;  the  same.    Ht  mf%  as 
«  ars  aouM  aiaayt  of  hit  ia  thi»  paper, 
t  A«r  /Mc/ce^s.]  and  he  desires  you  wifi 
ir  idear  of  (heok 
That  I  will—let  -«  -^  * 


The  dtuoe  fiNoh  it !  here  is  soroethtap* 
igtes  in  my  pocket;  there  it  is.  [Giv€B 
ir,  mnd  dtapt  the  Utier.\  Pr^  amuse  it 
rou  go  to  bed ;  or  had  not  yoii  batter  go 
I  it  in  bed  ^ 

No,  ni  read  it  base 
Do  so;  be^U  call  »  the  meraing.    Hi 

to  bed,  I  wanant  ne ;  aad  tben  Min 
may  elope  as  fast  as  she  will. 

[Exit  Tbuc AaANT. 

Hey !  this  is  an  old  newspaper,  I  sea; 
this)  [Tmkn  up  ikt  ieiterA^  Heia  may 
s  news — *■  To  Miss  Haniet  Qmdnanc'-— 
lae !  [BsmtU] 
[y  dearest  Hanicf ,. 
rwiUyaa  kae^meia  astaivaf  satpeuee? 

given .  yon  every  proof  of  the  sioctfest* 
acy  aad  love.  Savely  thea,  new  tbai  3|ou 
ir  father's  obstinacy,  you  may  determine 
mlt  yoai  owm  happinesa;  if  yoa  wiH  per- 
t  to  wait  oo  ymi  this  eveninf^,  i  wiU  con- 
u  to  a  family,  who  will  take  the  tenderest 
*  your  persoo^  tiU  yau  resiipi  it  to  tlia  arms 
'  Your  eternal  admirer, 

*  Belmour.' 

here's  policy  detected Why  Harriet, 

ir  !  Harriet !  She  has  not  made  her  e»- 
hope  ? — So  madam — 

Enter  Harriet  and  Belmour. 

le  enemy  in  our  camp ! 

Mr  Belmour  is  no  enemy,  sir. 
.  No !  What  does  he  lurk  in  my  house 

Sir,  mydesi^s  are  honourable;  you  see, 
n  above  roucealiu^  myself. 
'.  Ay,  thanks  to  Termagant,  or  I  should 
sen  undermined  here  by  you. 

S  Looking  in.]  What  the  devil  is  here  to 
I  am  all  over  in  a  quandery. 
L  Now,  madam,  an*t  you  a  false  girl — an 
ul  child P  But  I  can  get  intelligence,  you 
ermagant  is  my  friend,  and  if  it  had  not 
>r  her 

Enter  Termagant. 

Ob,  my  stars  and  garters !  here's  such  a 
jf  work — What  shall  I  do? — My  poor 
[iss  Harriet  [Cric$  bitterly. 


Quid.  What,  is  there  any  mare  news  ?  What 
has  happened  now  ? 

Ter.  Ob»  madam,  madam,  forgive  ne,  my  dear 

madam i  did  nut  do  it  on  purpose— —I  did 

not ;  as  I  hope  for  mercy,  I  did  sot ! 

Quid.  Is  the  woman  crazy  ? 

2Vr.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  it  him ;  I  would 
have  seen  him  gibbeted  im.  I  foond  the  letter 
in  your  bed-chamber ;  1  knew  it  was  the  saoM 
I  ddivered  lo  you,  aod  ray  carioaity  did  make 
me  peep  into  it    Says  ray  curifMty,  *  Now,  Ter- 

*  Biaganr,.  voa  nay  gnitily  ymmetf  by  Isudiag  out 

*  the  contents  of  that  letter,  which  yoa  hme  sa 
*■  vi  ileot  aa  itching  for.'  My  cariosity  dtd  say 
so ;  and  then  I  owa  my  respect  fdr  you  did  say 
tD  me,  *■  Hussy,  how  dare  you  meddle  with  what 
'  does  not  belong  to  you  ?  Keep  your  distance, 
'  and  let  your  mistress's  secrets  alone.'  And 
then  apoQ  that,  in  comes  my  curiosity  again. 
'  Read  it,  1  teil  you.  Termagant ;  a  woman  of 

*  spint  should  know  every  thing.'    *  Let  it  akxie, 

*  yoo  jade,'  says  my  respect,  *  it  is  as  much  as 
'  your  place  is  worths'    '  What  signiliratioo^  a 

*  phMe  with  an  old  bankmpper  ^  says  my  curio- 
sity, *-  tfaere^s  more  places  thmi  one ;  and  so  read 

*  it,  i  teU  you,  TermagaaiC.'  I  did  read  it ;  what 
co«ld  I  do?  Heaven  help  ma  !  I  did  read  it; 
I  don't  go  to  deny  it ;  I  aon't,  I  don't,  I  don't ! 

[Crying  very  bitterly. 

Quid.  Aad  I  luMre  read  it,  too;  ckm't  keep  such 
aa  uproar.  wanMMS ! 

7Vr.  And  after  I  had  read  it,  thinks  me,  '  Til 
'  give  this  to  my  mistress  again,  aad  her  gerema- 
*■  nucus  of  a  father  shall  never  see  it  And  so^ 
as  my  ill  Atars  would  have  it,  as  I  was  giving  him 
a  newspaper,  I  run  my  hand  into  the  lion's 
mouth.  [Crying, 

BeL  What  an  unlucky  jade  she  has  been  ! 

[Aside, 

Hot.  Well,  there's  no  harm  done.  Termagant; 
fur  I  don't  want  to  deceive  my  father. 


my 

Quid.  Yes,  but  there  is  harm  done.  [KHOcking."] 
Hey,  what's  all  this  knocking?  Step  and  see. 
Termagant 

Ter.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Quid.  A  waiter  from  the  cofllee-house,  may- 
hap, with  some  news.  You  shall  go  to  the  round- 
house, friend.  [To  Belmour.]  Til  carry  you 
there  myself;  and  who  knows  but  I  may  meet  a 
parliament  man  in  the  round-house  to  tell  me 
some  politics  ? 

Enter  Rovewell. 

Rove.  But  I  say  I  will  come  in ;  my  friend 
shatrt  be  murflered  amongst  you. 

Bel.  'Sdeath,  Rovewell !  what  brings  you 
here? 

Rove.  I  have  been  waiting  in  a  hackney-coach 
for  you  these  two  hours;  and  split  me  but  1  was 
afraid  tliey  hud  smothered  you  between  two  fea- 
ther-beds ! 
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Enter  Termagant. 

Ter.  More  misfortunes!  here  comes  the 
watch. 

QuicL  The  best  news  I  ever  heard ! 

Enter  Watchman, 

Here,    thieves !    robbery !    murder !     I  diarge 
them  both ;  take  them  directly. 

Watch,  Stand  and  deliver  in  the  king's  name ! 
seize  them ;  knodc  them  down ! 

Bel.  Don't  frighten  the  lady;  here's  my  sword; 
I  surrender. 

jRovf.  You  scoundrels !  Stand  off,  rascals ! 

Waich,  Down  with  him !  down  with  him  ! 

[Fight. 

Enter  Razor,  mth  the  Gazette  in  his  hand, 

Raz.  What,  a  fray  at  my  master  Quidnunc's ! 
knock  him  down !  knock  him  down ! 
[Folds  up  the  Gazette,  puts  himself  in  a  haxing 
attitude^  and  fights  with  the  watchmen.] 

Quid.  That's  right ;  hold  him  fast ! 

[Watchmen  seize  Rovewell. 

Rove.  You  have  overpowered  me,  you  rascals ! 

Ter,  I  believe  as  sure  as  any  thing,  as  how 
he's  a  highwayman,  and  as  how  it  was  he  that 
robbed  the  mail. 

Quid.  What !  rob  the  mail,  and  stop  all  the 
news !  Search  him,  search  him !  he  may  have 
the  letters  belonging  to  the  mail  in  his  pockets 
now:  Ay,  here's  one  letter,  '  To  Mr  Abraham 
Quidnunc'  Let's  see  what  it  i»»'  Your  dutiful 
*  son,  John  Quidnunc' 

Rave.  That's  my  name,  and  Rovewell  was  but 
assumed. 


Quid,  What,  and  am  I  your  father  ? 

Raz.  [Looks  at  him.]  Oh,  my  dear  sir  !  [. 
braces  lum,  and  powders  Ami  aU  aver.]  'tis  ha 
sure  enough !  I  remember  tlie  mole  on  his  cfaedlf 
— -I  bhaved  his  first  beard. 

Quid.  Just  returned  from  the  West  Indies^  I 
supjDose? 

Aooe.  Yes,  sir;  the  owner  of  a  rich  phnta- 
tion. 

Quid.  What,  bv  studying  politics  f 

Rave.  By  a  rich  planter's  widow  ;  and  I  bare 
now  fortune  enough  to  make  you  bsppy  in  your 
old  age. 

Raz,  And  I  hope  1  shall  shave  him  again  ? 

Rsfve.  So  thou  shalt,  honest  Razor.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  me  entreat  yon  bestow  ray  sute^ 
upon  my  friend  Belmoar  here. 

Qiud.  He  may  take  her  as  soon  as  he  pleases ; 
'twill  make  an  excellent  paragraph  in  the  news^ 
papers. 

Ttr,  There,  madam,  calcine  your  person  to 
him. 

Quid.  What  are  the  Spaniards  doing  in  die 
Bay  of  Honduras  ? 

Refve.  Truce  with  politics  for  the  present,  if 
you  please,  sir.    Well  think  of  our  own  affiun 
first,  before  we  concern  ourselves  about  the  ba- 
»lance  of  power. 

Rax,  With  all  my  heart ;  Fm  rare  happy ! 

Come,  Mr  Quidnunc,  now  with  sews  ha'  done^ 
Blessed  in  your  wealth,  yomr  daughter,  and  yow 

son; 
Mav  discoiti  cease,  faction  no  more  be  seen : 
Be  nigh  and  low  for  ooontry,  kin^  and  queen. 

\l^€unt  omsf^ 
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MEN. 

H CAiTLV,  the  Ouardian, 

SiE  Charles  Clackit,  hisjriend. 

Ma  Clacxit,  nephew  to  Sib  Chables. 

Servant. 


WOMEN. 

Harriet,  ward  to  Heartlt. 
LucT,  $ervant  to  Harriet. 


Sc^e— a  country  town^ 


ACT   L 


SCENE  t. 


Enter  Sir  Cbables  Clackit,  Youno  Clackit, 

and  Servant, 

Ser.  Please  to  walk  this  way,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Where  is  )oar  master,  friend } 

Ser,  la  his  dressing-room,  sir. 

Young  Cla.  Let  him  know,  then 

Sir  Cha,  Prithee,  be  quiet.  Jack ;  when  I  am 
in  compaoy,  let  me  direct,  ^b  proper  and  de- 
cent. 

Young  Cla.  I  am  dumb,  sir. 

Sir  Cha,  Tell  Mr  Heartly,  his  friend  and  neigh> 
IxMir,  Sir  Charles  Clackit,  would  say  three  words 
to  htm. 

Ser.  I  shall,  Mr.  [Exit  Ser. 

Sir  Cha.  Now,  nephew,  consider  once  again, 
before  I  open  the  matter  to  my  neighbour  Heart- 
ly, what  I  am  going  to  undertake  for  you. — Why 
don't  you  speak ! 

Young  Cla.  Is  it  proper  and  decent,  uncle  ? 

iSir  Cha.  Psha  !  don  t  be  a  fool,  but  answer 
Don't  you  flatter  yourself !— Wtiat  assurance 


have  you  that  this  young  lady,  my  friend's  wari!|# 
has  a  liking  to  you  ?  The  young  fellows  of  this 
age  are  all  coxcombs ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  you  are 
110  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

Young  Cla.  Thank  you,  uncle ;  but,  may  I  tint 
instant  be  struck  old  and  peevish,  if  I  would  put 
vou  upon  a  false  scent  to  expose  you,  for  all  the 
fine  women  in  Christendom.  I  assure  yon  agai« 
and  again,  and  you  may  take  my  word,  uncle,  that 
Miss  Harriet  has  no  kind  of  aversion  to  your  ne- 
phew and  most  humble  ser\'ant. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay,  vanity,  vanity !  but  I  never 
take  a  young  fellow's  word  about  women ;  they'll 
lie  as  fast,  and  with  as  little  conscience,  as  the 
Brussels  Gazette.     Produce  your  proofs. 

Young  Cla.  Can't  your  eyes  see  them,  uncle, 
without  urging  me  to  the  indelicacy  of  repeating 
them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Why,  I  see  nothing  but  a  fool*s  head 
and  a  fool's  coat,  supported  by  a  pair  of  most 
unpromising  legs.    Have  yen  no  better  proofs? 

Young  Cla.  Yes,  I  have,  my  good  infidel  cm* 
clc;  half  a  hundred. 
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Sir  Cha,  Oat  with  them,  then. 

Young  Cia,  First,  then — Whenever  I  see  her, 
she  never  looks  at  me : — ^That's  a  sie^n  of  love. — 
Whenever  I  speak  to  her,  she  never  answers  roe : 
Another  sign  of  love. — And  whenever  I  speak  to 
any  body  else,  she  seems  to  be  perfectly  easy : — 
That's  a  certain  sign  of  love. 

Sir  Cha.  The  devil  it  is  ! 

Young  Cla.  When  I  am  with  her  she  is  always 
grave ;  and  the  moment  I  get  up  to  leave  her, 
then  the  poor  thine  bejzins: — '  Wh^  will  you  leave 

*  me,  Mr  Clackit  f  can't  you  sacnBce  a  few  mo- 

*  ments  to  my  bashfulness  ? — Stay,  you  agreeable 
'  runaway,  stay ;  1  shall  soon  overcome  th^  fears 

*  your  presence  gives  me.*— I  could  say  more — 
But  a  man  of  honour,  uncle 

Sir  Cha.  What,  and  has  she  said  all  these 
things  to  you  ? 

Young  Cla,  O  yes,  and  ten  tiroes  more— with 
her  eyes. 

Sir  Cha,  With  her  eyes  ?— Eyes  are  very  enoi- 
vocal.  Jack. — However,  if  the  young  lady  lias 
any  liking  to  you,  Mr  Hcartly  is  too  much  a 
nian  of  the  world,  and  too  much  my  friend,  to 
oppose  the  match ;  so  do  you  walk  into  the  gar- 
den, and  I  will  open  the  matter  to  him. 

Young  Cla,  Is  there  any  objection  to  my  stay- 
ing, uncle  ?  The  business  will  be  soon  ended-- 
you  will  propose  the  match ;  he  will  give  his  con- 
sent, I  shall  give  mine;  miss  is  sent  tor,  and  f af- 
fair estfait,  [Snapping  his  finger. 

Sir  Cha,  And  so  you  think  that  a  young  beau- 
tiful heiress,  with  forty  thousand  pounds,  is  to 
be  had  with  a  scrap  of  French,  and  a  snap  of 
your  finger  ?  Prithee  get  away,  and  don't  pro- 
voke me. 

Young  Cla,  Nay,  but  my  dear  uncle— 

Sir  Cha,  Nay,  but  my  impertinent  nephew, 
either  retire,  or  I'll  throw  up  the  gsune. 

[Putting  him  out. 

Young  Cla,  Well,  well,  I  am  goue,  uncle. — 
When  you  come  to  the  point,  I  shall  be  ready  to 
make  my  appearance. — Bon  voyage  /         [Exit. 

Sir  Cha,  The  devil's  in  these  young  fellows,  1 
think !  ■■We  send  them  abroad  to  cure  their 
aheepiflhnesa^  and  they  get  above  proof  the  other 
way. 

Enter  Mr  Heartly. 

Oood-ODOrrow  to  you»  neighbour. 

Heart,  And  to  you,  sir  Charles ;  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  so  strong  and  healthy. 

Sir  Cha.  I  can  return  you  the  compItmeDt,  my 
friend :  Without  flattery,  yon  don't  look  more 
than  thtrty-five ;  and,  between  ourselves,  you  arc< 
on  the  wrong  side  of  forty — But  mum  for  that. 

Heart,  Ease  and  tranqoillity  keep  me  as  you 


Sir  Cha,  Why  don't  you  narry,  neighbour  ?  A 
guod  wife  would  do  well  for  you. 

Heart.  For  me !  You  are  plenied  to  be  merry, 
air  Charles. 


Sir  Cha.  No,  faith,  I  am  serious ;  and  bad  I 
a  daughter  to  recommend  to  you,  you  should  stj 
me  nay  more  than  once,  I  assure  you,  neighbour 
Heartly,  before  I  would  ^uit  you. 

Heart,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Sir  Cha,  But,  indeed,  you  are  a  little  too  modi 
of  the  philoscnber,  to  think  of  being  troubled  widi 
women  and  their  concerns. 
.  Heart,  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Charles— -Thoogb 
there  are  many  who  call  themselves  philosophers, 
that  live  single,  and,  perhaps,  are  in  the  right  of 
it,  yet,  I  cannot  think  that  marriage  is  at  all  ia- 
consistent  with  true  philosophy. — A  vs'iae  min 
will  resolve  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  widi 
this  only  difliBrence,  that  he  is  neither  a  slave,  to 
passions  nor  events.  It  is  not  because  I  have  a 
little  philosophy,  but  because  I  am  on  the  wroi^ 
side  of  forty,  su-  Charles,  that  I  desire  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

Sir  Cha.  As  you  please,  sir ;  and,  now,  to  my 
business.— You  have  no  objection,  I  suppose,  to 
tie  up  your  ward.  Miss  Harriet,  though  you  have 
slipped  the  collar  yourself?  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Heart,  Quite  the  contrary,  sir  ;  I  have  taken 
her  some  time  from  the  boarding-school,  and 
brought  heir  home,  in  order  to  dispose  of  her 
worthily,  with  her  own  inclination.. 

Sir  Cha,  Her  father,  I  have  heard  you  say,  re- 
commended that  particular  care  to  you,  when 
she  had  reached  a  certain  age. 

Heart,  He  did  so ;  and  I  am  the  more  desi- 
rous to  obey  him  scrupulously  in  this  circumstance, 
as  she  will  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
person  who  shall  gain  her ;  for,  not  to  mention 
ner  fortune,  which  is  the  least  consideration,  her 
sentiments  are  worthy  her  birth ;  she  is  gentle, 
modest,  and  obliging.  In  a  word,  my  friend,  I 
never  saw  youth  more  amiable  or  discreet ;  but, 
perhaps,  I  am  a  little  partial  to  her. 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no ;  she  is  a  delicious  creature^ 
every  body  says  so.  But,  I  believe,  nei^bonri 
something  has  happened  that  you  little  think  of. 

Heart,  What !  pray,  sir  Charles  ? 

Sir  Cha,  My  nephew,  Mr  Heartly — 

Enter  Yotrso  Clackit. 

Young  Cla.  Here  I  am,  at  your  service,  sir— 
my  uncle  is  a  little  unliappy  in  his  manner ;  but, 
I'll  clear  the  matter  in  a  moment — Miss  Harrie^ 
sir — your  ward — 

Sir  Cha.  Get  away,  you  puppy  ! 

Young  Cla.  Miss  Harriet,  sir,  your  ward — a 
most  accomplished  young  lady,  to  he  sure — 

Sir  Cha.  Thou  art  a  roost  accomplished  cox- 
comb, to  be  sure ! 

Heart.  Pray,  sir  Charles,  let  the  young  gentle- 
man speak 

Young  Cla,  Youll  excuse  me,  Mr  Heartly— 
My  uncle  does  not  set  up  for  an  orator — little 
confused,  or  so,  sir— You  see  me  what  I  am — 
But  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  the  young  lady  and 
myself. — We  are  young,  sir— I  must  confess  we 
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rong  to  conceal  it  from  you — But  my  un- 
te,  is  pleased  to  be  angry ;  and,  therefore, 
say  no  more  at  present 
/Aa.  If  you  don*t  leave  the  room  this  mo- 
md  stay  in  the  garden  till  I  call  you — 
ig  Cia.  I  am  sorry  1  have  displeased  you 

not  think  it  was  mal-a-fropo» ;  but  you 
ave  your  way,  uncle — You  command — I 
—Mr  Heart ly,  yours.  ^ 

[Exit  Young  Clack  it. 
Iha,  Puppy  !  \Aiid€,\  My  nephew's  a  lit- 
hinkin^  Mr  Heartly,  as  you  see ;  and, 
re,  I  have  been  a  little  cautious  how  I 
roceeded  in  this  at!air :  But,  indeed,  he 
I  manner  persuaded  me,  that  your  ward 
are  not  ill  together. 

't.  Indeed  !  this  is  the  6rst  notice  I  have 
it,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  Miss  Har- 
)uld  conceal  it  from  me ;  for  I  have  often 

her,  that  I  would  never  oppose  her  in- 
n,  though  I  might  endeavour  to  direct  it. 
JAa.  Tis  human  nature,  neighbour.    We 

ashamed  of  our  first  passion,  that  we 
willingly  hide  it  from  ourselves — But  will 
ntion  my  nephew  to  her  ? 
't,  I  must  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Charles, 
tme  of  the  gentleman  whom  she  chooses, 
rst  come  from  herself.  My  advice  or  im- 
ty  shall  never  influence  her :  If  guardians 
t>e  less  rigorous,  young  people  would  be 
*asonable ;  and  I  am  so  unfashionable  to 
hat  happiness  in  marriage  can't  be  bought 
r — I  am  still  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty, 
rles. 

^ha,  No,  no ;  you  are  right,  neighbour. — 
*e  she  is.  Don't  alarm  her  young  heart 
ch,  I  beg  of  you.  Upon  my  word,  she  is 
t  monel! 

Enter  Miss  Harriet  and  Lucy. 

Hot,  He  is  with  company — I'll  speak  to 
r>ther  time. 

iKetiring, 
^  of  being 

You  are  very  particular,  miss. 
't.  Miss  Harriet,  you  must  not  go. — [Har- 
*.turn$,'\ — Sir  Charles,  give  me  leave  to  in- 
t  you  to  this  young  lady.    You  know,  I 
!,  the  reason  of  this  gentleman's  visit  to 

[To  Harriet. 

Har,  Sir!  [Confuted. 

't.  You  may  trust  me,  my  dear.    Don't 

irbed ;  I  shall  not  reproach  you  with  any 

lit  keeping  your  wishes  a  seaet  from  me 

• 

Har,  Upon  my  word,  sir— Lucy  ! 
f.    Well,  and  Lucy  !  I'll  lay  my  life  'tis  a 
of  marriage  !    Is  that  such  a  dreadful 
Oh,  for  shame,  madam !    Young  ladies  of 

are  not  frighteDcd  at  such  things,  now-a- 
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Heart.  [To  Sir  Cha.]— Wc  have  gone  too  far, 
sir  Charles.  We  must  excuse  her  delicacy,  and 
give  her  time  to  recover :  I  had  better  talk  with 
her  alone ;  we  will  leave  her  now.  Be  persuad- 
ed, that  no  endeavours  shall  be  wanting,  on  my 
part,  to  bring  this  a£Biir  to  a  happy  and  speedy 
conclusion. 

Sir  Cha,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  tou,  Mr  Heart- 
ly. Young  lady,  your  servant.  What  grace  and 
modesty  !  She  is  a  most  engaging  creature,  and  t 
shall  be  proud  to  make  her  one  of  my  family. 

Heart.  You  do  us  honour,  sir  Charles^ 

y^jseunt  Sir  Cha.  and  Heart. 
iss  Harriet,  you  are  very  par- 
ticular; you  was  tired  of  the  boardin^scbooly 
and  yet  seem  to  have  no  inclination  to  1^  marri- 
ed. What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Uiat 
smirking  old  gentleman  is  uncle  to  Mr  Clackit; 
and,  my  life  ^r  it,  he  has  made  some  proposals 
to  your  guardian. 

Miss  Har,  Prithee,  don't  plague  me  about  Mr 
Clackit. 

Luci/.  But  why  not,  miss  ?  though  he  is  a  lit- 
tle fantastical,  loves  to  hear  himself  talk^  and  is 
somewhat  self-sufficient;  you  must  consider  be 
is  young,  has  been  abroad,  and  keeps  good  com- 

{>any :  the  trade  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  if  young 
adics  and  gentlemen  grow  over  nice  and  excep- 
tions. 

Miss  Har.  But  if  I  can  find  one  without  these 
faults,  I  may  surely  please  myself. 

Lucy.  Without  these  faults !  and  is  be  yoimg, 
miss  ? 

Miu  Har.  He  is  sensible,  modest,  polite,  af- 
fable, and  generous;  and  charms  from  the  nata- 
ral  impulses  of  his  own  heart,  as  much  as  others 
disgust  by  their  senseless  airs,  and  insolent  affbc* 
tatiun. 

Lucy.  Upon  my  word !  But  why  have  yon 
kept  this  secret  so  long  ?  Your  guardian  is  kind 
to  you  beyond  conception.  What  difficulties  can 
you  have  to  overcome  ? 

Miss  Har.  Why,  the  difficulty  of  declaring  my 
sentiments. 

Lucy.  Leave  that  to  me,  miss.  But  your 
spark,  with  all  his  accomplishments,  must  have 
very  little  penetration,  not  to  have  discovered  his 
uood  fortune  in  your  eyes. 

Miss  Har.  I  take  care  that  my  eves  don't  tell 
too  much ;  and  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to  in- 
terpret looks  to  his  advantage.  Besides,  he 
would  certainly  disapprove  my  passion ;  and  if  I 
should  ever  make  the  declaration,  and  meet  with 
a  denial,  I  should  absolutely  die  with  shame. 

Lucu.  rU  insure  your  life  for  a  silver  thimble. 
But  what  can  possibly  hinder  your  coming  toge- 
ther ? 

Miss  Har.  His  excess  of  merit. 

Lucy.  His  excess  of  a  fiddlestick  !  But  come, 
ril  put  you  in  the  way  :  You  shall  trust  me  with 
the  secret ;  FU  intrust  it  again  to  half  a  dozen 
friends;   they  shall  intrust  it  to  half  a  dozen 
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more,  by  which  means,  it  will  travel  half  the 
town  over  in  a  week's  time :  the  gentleman  will 
certainly  hear  of  it ;  and  then,  if  he  is  not  at  yonr 
feet  in  the  fetching  of  a  sigh,  I'll  give  up  all  my 
perquisites  at  your  wedding.  What  is  his  name, 
miss? 

Miss  Har,  I  cannot  tcU  you  his  name — ^^indeed 
I  cannot;  I  am  afraid  of  being  thought  too  sin- 
gnlar.  But  why  should  I  be  ashamed  of  my  pas- 
sion? Is  the  impression,  which  a  virtuous  charac- 
ter makes  upon  our  hearts,  such  a  weakness,  that 
it  may  not  be  excused  ? 

Lucy.  By  my  faith,  miss,  I  can*t  understand 
you :  you  are  afraid  of  being  thought  singular, 
and  you  really  are  so ;  I  would  sooner  renounce 
all  the  passions  in  the  universe,  than  have  one  in 
my  bosom  beating  and  fluttering  itself  to  pieces. 
Come,  come,  miss,  open  the  window,  and  let  the 
poor  devil  out 

Enter  Heartly. 

Heart.  Leave  us,  Lucy. 

Tuticy.  There's  something  going  forward :  'tis 
very  hard  I  can't  be  of  the  party. 

[Exit  Lucy. 

Heart.  She  certainly  thinks,  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  young  man,  that  I  shall  disapprove  of 
her  choice.  [Aside. 

Aliss  Har.  What  can  I  possibly  say  to  him  ?  I 
em  as  much  ashamed  to  make  the  declaration,  as 
he  would  be  to  understand  it.  [Aside. 

Heart.  Don*t  imagine,  my  dear,  that  I  would 
know  more  of  your  thoughts  tlian  you  desire  I 
tliould ;  but  the  tender  care  which  I  have  ever 
shewn,  and  the  sincere  friendship  which  I  shall 
always  have  for  you,  give  me  a  sort  of  right  to 
enquire  into  every  thing  that  concerns  you.  Some 
friends  have  spoken  to  me  in  particular.  But 
that  is  not  all.  I  have  lately  found  you  thought* 
ful,  absent,  and  disturbed.  Be  plain  with  me — 
lias  not  somebody  been  happy  enough  to  please 
you? 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot  deny  it,  sir :  yes :  some- 
body, indeed,  has  pleased  me — ^but  I  must  intreat 
you  not  to  give  credit  to  any  idle  stories,  or  in« 
quire  farther  into  the  particulars  of  ray  inclina- 
tion ;  for  I  cannot  possibly  have  resolution 
enough  to  say  more  to  yon. 

Heart.  But  have  you  made  a  choice,  my  dear  ? 

Miu  Har.  I  have,  in  my  own  mind,  sir ;  and 
'tis  impossible  to  make  a  better — reason,  honour, 
every  thing  must  approve  it. 

Heart.  And  how  long  have  you  conceived  this 
passion  ? 

Miss  Har,  Ever  since  I  left  the  country — to 
.live  witli  you.  [Sighs. 

Heart.  I  see  your  confusion,  my  dear,  and 
will  relieve  you  from  it  immediately — I  am  in- 
formed of  the  whole 

Miss  Har,  Sir ! 

Heart,  Pon't  be  uneasy ;  for  I  can  with  plea- 


sure assure  you,  that  your  passion  is  retonied 
with  equal  tenderness. 

Miss  Har.  If  you  are  not  deceived,  I  cannot 
be  more  happy. 

Heart.  1  think  I  am  not  deceived.  But,  after 
the  declaration  you  have  made,  and  the  assa- 
rances  which  I  have  given  you,  why  will  you  con- 
ceal it  any  longer  ?  Have  I  not  deserved  a  little 
more  conHdencc  from  you  ? 

Miss  Har.  You  have,  indeed,  deserved  it,  and 
should  certainly  have  it,  were  I  not  well  assured 
that  you  would  oppose  my  inclinations. 

Heart.  I  oppose  them  !  Am  I,  then,  so  unkind 
to  you,  my  dear  ?  Can  you  in  the  least  doubt  of 
my  affection  for  you  ?  I  promise  you  that  I  have 
no  will  but  yours. 

Miss  Har.  Since  you  desire  it,  then,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  exp^in  myself. 

Heart.  I  am  all  attention — speak,  my  dear. 

Miss  Har.  And  if  I  do,  1  feel  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  speak  to  you  again. 

Heart.  How  can  that  be,  when  I  shall  agree 
with  you  in  every  thing  ? 

Miss  Har,  Indeed  you  won't :  .pray  let  me  re- 
tire to  my  own  chamber — I  am  not  i%'ell,  sir. 

Heart.  I  see  your  delicacy  is  hurt,  my  dear: 
but  let  me  intreat  you  once  more  to  confide  in 
uic.  Tell  me  his  name,  and  the  next  moment  I 
will  go  u>  him,  and  assure  him,  that  my  consent 
shall  confirm  both  your  happiness. 

Miss  Har.  You  will  easily  find  him:  And 
when  you  have,  pray  tell  him  how  improper  it  b 
for  a  youu;;;  woman  to  speak  first :  Persuade  him 
to  spare  my  blushes,  and  to  release  me  from  so 
terrible  a  situation.  I  shall  leave  him  with  you 
— and  hope  that  this  declaration  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  you  to  mistake  me  any  longer. 

[Harriet  is  going,  but,  upon  seeing  Yorxc 
Clack  IT,  rtwains  upon  the  stage. 

Heart,  Are  we  not  alone?  What  can  this 
mean  ?  [Asid(. 

Young  Cla.  A-propos,  faith  !  here  they  are  to- 
gether ! 

Heart.  I  did  not  see  }iim ;  but  now  the  rid- 
dle's explained.  [Aude. 

Aliss  Har.  What  can  he  want  now  } — ^This  h 
the  most  spiteful  interruption  !  [Aside. 

Young  Cla.   By  your  leave,  Mr  Heartly 

[Crosses  him  to  go  to  Har.] — Have  I  caught  yoo 
atjast,  my  divine  Harriet!  Well,  Mr  Heartlj, 
sansfacon — But  what's  Uie  matter  ?  ho  !  Things 
look  a  little  gloomy  here  :  One  mutters  to  him- 
self, and  gives  me  no  answer ;  and  the  other 
turns  the  head,  and  winks  at  me.  How  the  de« 
vil  am  I  to  interpret  all  this  ? 

Miss  Har.  I  wink  at  you,  sir  !  Did  I,  sir  ? 
Young  Cla.  Yes,  you,  my  angel — But  mum — 
Mr  Heartly,  for  Heaven's  sake,  what  is  all  this? 
Speak,  1  conjure  you,  is  it  life  or  death  with 
me? 

Miss  Har,  What  a  dreadful  situation  I  mn 
in! 
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Young  Cla.  Hope  for  the  best;  Til  bring  mat- 
ters about,  I  warrant  you. 

Heart,  You  have  both  of  you  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied ^Nothing  shall  oppose  your  hap- 
piness. 

Young  Chi,  Bravo,  Mr  Heartly  ! 

Heart,  Miss  liarriefs  will  is  a  law  to  me ; 
and  for  (you,  sir — the  friendship  which  I  have 
ever  professed  for  your  uncle,  is  too  sincere  not 
to  exert  some  of  it  upon  this  occasion. 

Miss  Har.  I  shall  die  with  confusion  ! 

[Aside. 

Young  CUt,  I  am  alive  again.  Dear  Mr  Heart- 
ly, thou  art  a  most  adorable  creature  !  What  a 
happiness  it  is  to  have  to  do  with  a  mnn  o{ 
sense,  who  has  no  foolish  prejudices,  and  can  see 
when  a  young  fellow  has  something  tolerable 
about  him  ! 

Heart,  Sir,  not  to  flatter  you,  I  must  declare, 
that  it  is  from  a  knowledge  of  your  friends  and 
family,  that  I  have  hopes  of  seeing  you  aud  this 
young  lady  happy.  I  will  go  directly  to  your 
uncle,  and  assure  him  that  every  thing  goes  on  to 
our  wishes.  [Going. 

Miss  Har,  Mr  Heartly — Pray,  sir ! 

Heart,  Poor  Miss  Harriet,  I  see  your  distress, 
and  am  sorry  for  it ;  but  it  must  be  got  over,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Mr  Clackit,  my  d.ear, 
will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  you, 
for  the  little  time  I  snail  be  absent.  Poor  Miss 
Harriet !  [Smiling. 

[Exit  Heaut. 

Young  Cla.  Altez,  allez,  monsieur  !  I'll  answer 
for  that.  Well,  madam,  I  think  every  thing  suc- 
ceeds to  our  wishes,  he  sincere,  my  adorable  ! 
—Don't  you  think  yourself  a  very  happy  young 
lady  ? 

Miss  Har^  I  shall  be  most  particularly  obliged 
to  you,  sir,  if  you  would  inform  me  what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Young  Cla.  Inform  you,  miss !  the  matter,  I 
believe,  is  pretty  clear :  our  friends  have  under- 
stxmding — we  have  affections — aud  a  marriage 
follows,  of  course. 

j\liis  Har,  Marriajje,  sir !  Pray,  what  relation, 
or  particular  connection,  is  there  between  you 
and  me,  sir  ? 

Young  Cla.  I  may  be  deceived,  faith ;  but 
ti|>un  my  honour,  I  always  supposed  that  there 
was  a  iittle  smattering  of  inclination  between 
us. 

Miss  Har,  And  have  you  spoke  to  my  guar- 
dian upon  this  supposition,  sir  ? 

Young  Cla.  And  are  you  angry  at  it  ?  I  be- 
lieve not. — [Smiling.] — Come,  come ;  I  believe 
DoL  nis  delicate  in  you  to  be  upon  the  re- 
serve. 

Miss  Har,  Indeed,  sir,  this  behaviour  of  yours 
is  rnost  extraordinary  ! 

Young  Cla.  Come,  come,  my  dear,  don't  carry 
t])is  jest  too  far ;  c  troppo  troppo  mia  Carissima 
—what  the  devil,  when  every  tiling  is  agreed  up- 


on, and  uncles  and  guardians,  and  such  folks, 
have  given  their  consent,  why  continue  the  hypo* 
crisy } 

Miss  Har.  They  may  have  consented  for  you ; 
but  I  am  mistress  of  my  affections,  and  will  ne- 
ver dispose  of  them  by  proxy. 

Young  Cla.  Upon  my  soul,  this  is  very  droll ! 
what,  has  not  your  fguardian  been  here  this  mo- 
ment, and  expressed  all  imaginable  pleasure  at 
our  intended  union } 

Miss  Har,  He  is  in  an  error,  sir :  and  had  I 
not  been  too  much  astonished  at  your  behaviour, 
I  had  undeceived  him  long  before  now. 

Young  Cla.   [Humming  a  tune.] — But,  pray 

miss,  to  return  to  business — ' What  can  be 

your  intention  in  raising  all  this  confusion  in  the 
family,  and  opposing  your  own  inclinations  ? 

Miss  Har.  Opposing  my  own  inclinations,  sir ! 

Young  Cla.  Ay,  opposing  your  own  inclina- 
tions, madam.  Do  you  know,  child,  if  you  car- 
ry on  this  farce  any  longer,  I  shall  begin  to  be  a 
little  angry  ? 

Miss  Har.  1  would  wish  it,  sir ;  for,  be  assu- 
red, that  I  never  in  my  life  had  the  least  thought 
about  you. 

Young  Cla.  Words,  words,  words    ■ 

Miss  Har.  Tis  most  sincerely  and  literally 
true. 

Young  Cla,  Come,  come;  I  know  what  I 
know — 

Miss  Har,  Don*t  make  yourself  ridiculous,  Mr 
Clackit. 

Young  Cla.  Don*t  make  yourself  miserable, 
Miss  Harriet. 

Miss  Har.  I  am  only  so  when  you  persist  to 
torment  me. 

Young  Cla,  [Smiling^ — And  you  really  be- 
lieve that  you  don't  love  me  ? 

Miss  Har,  Positively  not. 

Young  Cla.  [Conceit edly!\ — And  you  are  very 
sure,  now,  that  you  hate  me  * 

Miss  Har,  Oh  I  most  cordially. 

Young  Cla.  Poor  young  lady  I  I  do  pity  you, 
from  my  soul. 

Miss  Har.  Then  why  won't  you  leave  me  ? 

Young  Cla.  *  She  never  told  her  love, 

'  But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm 

i'  th'  bud, 
*  Feed  on  her  damask  cheek.* 
Take  warning,  miss,  when  you  once  begin  to  pine 
in  thought,  'tis  all  over  with  you  ;  and  be  assu- 
red, since  you  are  obstinately  bent  to  give  your- 
self airs,  that,  if  you  once  suffer  me  to  leave  this 
house  in  a  pet-— do  you  mind  me  ?  not  all  your 
sii^hing,  whming,  fits,  vapours,  and  hysterics,  shall 
ever  move  me  to  take  the  least  compassion  on 
you — Coute  qui  coute. 

Enter  Heartly  and  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  overjoyed  to  hear  it : — There 
they  are,  the  pretty  doves !  That  is  the  age, 
neighbour  Heartly,  for  happiness  and  pleasure  1 
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Hearty  I  am  willing,  joa  see,  to  lose  nu  time ; 
which  may  convince  you,  sir  Charles,  how  proud 
I  am  of  this  alliance  m  our  families. 

Sir  Cka.  The  thought  of  it  rejoices  me  ! 

Gad,  I  will  send  for  the  fiddles,  and  take  a  dance 
i^yself,  and  a  fig  for  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

——But  holdi  hold ! the  lovers,  methinks,  are 

a  little  out  of  humour  with  each  other — What  is 
the  matter,  Jack  ?  Not  pouting,  sure,  before 
your  time  ? 

Young  Cla,  A  trifle,  sir the  lady  will  tell 

you [Hums  a  tune. 

Heart.  You  seem  to  be  troubled,  Harriet  ? — 
What  can  this  mean  ? 

Miss  Har,  You  have  been  in  an  error,  sir, 
about  me. — I  did  not  undeceive  you,  because  I 
could  not  imagine  that  the  consequences  could 
have  been  so  serious  and  so  sudden : — But  I  am 
now  forced  to  tell  you,  that  you  have  misunder- 
stood me — that  you  have  distressed  me 

^  Heatt.  How,  my  dear  ? 

Sir  Cha.  What  do  you  say.  Miss  } 


Young  Cla,  Mademoiselle  is  pleased  to  be  out 
of  humour:  but  I  can't  blame  her;  for,  upon 
my  honour,  I  think  a  little  coquettry  becomes 
her. 

Sir  Cka.  Ay,  ay,  ay, — Oh,  ho  ! — Is  thai  all  ? 
These  little  squalls  seldom  overset  the  lover's 

boat,  but  drive  it  faster  to  port — -Ay,  ay,  ay  ! • 

Heart.  Don't  be  uneasy,  my  dear,  that  you  have 
declared  your  passion. — Be  consistent  now,  lest 
you  should  be  thought  capricious. 

Young  Cla.  Talk  to  her  a  little,  Mr  Heartly ;  I 
she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  has  many  virtues ;  but 
she  does  not  know  the  world. 

Sir  Cha.  Come,  come ;  you  must  be  friends  a- 
gain,  my  children. 

Miss  Har.  I  beg  you  leave  me  alone,  sir. 
Heart.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Miss  Harriet,  ex- 
plain this  riddle  to  me  ! 

Miss  Har.  I  cannot,  sir — I  have  discovered 
the  weakness  of  my  heart,  I  have  discovered  it 
to  you,  sir.— But  your  unkind  interpretations,  and 
reproachful  looks  convince  me,  tliat  T  have  al- 
ready said  but  too  much. —         [Exit  Harriet. 

[Heartly  muses. 

Sir  Cha.   Well,  but  hark'e,  nephew — ^This  is 

eoing  a  little  too  far. What  have  you  done  to 

Heart.  I  never  saw  her  so  much  moved  before  ! 

Young  Cla.  Upon  my  soul,  gentlemen,  I  am  as 

much  surprised  at  it  as  you  can  he  : The 

little  hrouillerie  between  us,  arose  upon  her  per- 
sisting that  there  was  no  passion,  no  penchant 
between  us. 

Sir  Cha.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jack there  is 

a  certain  kind  of  impudenqe  about  you,  that 
I  don't  approve  of;  and,  were  I  a  young  girl, 
those  coxcomical  airs  of  yours  would  surfeit  me. 

Young  Cla.  But  as  the  young  ladif:s  are  not 
quite  so  squeamish  as  you,  uncle,  I  fancy  they 
will  choose  me  as  I  am.    Ha,  ha !  But  what  can 


the  lady  object  to  ?  I  have  offered  to  marry  her ; 
is  not  that  a  proof  sufficient  that  I  like  her  ?  A 
young*  fellow  must  have  some  affection  that  will 
go  to  such  lengths  to  indulge  it.    Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Cha,  Why,  really,  friend  Heartly,  I  don't 
see  how  a  young  man  can  well  do  more,  or  a  b- 
dy  desire  more.     What  say  you,  neighbour? 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  puzzled  about  it 
My  thoughts  upon  the  matter  are  so  various,  and 

so  confused every  thing  I  see  and  hear  is  so 

contradictory — is  so — She  certainly  cannot  like 
any  body  else? 

Young  Cla.  No,  no ;  ni  answer  for  that 

Heart.  Or  she  may  be  fearful,  then,  that  your 
passion  for  her  is  not  sincere;  or,  like  other 
young  men  of  the  times,  you  may  grow  careless 
upon  marriage,  and  neglect  her. 

Young  CUn.  Ha !  egad,  ^ou  have  hit  it !  no- 
thing but  a  little  natural  delicate  sensibility — 

[Hums  a  tune. 

Heart.  If  so,  perhaps  the  violence  of  her  re- 
proaches may  proceed  from  the  lukewannness  of 
your  professions. 

Young  Cla.  Je  vous  demande  pardon — I  have 
sworn  to  her  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times, 
that  she  should  be  the  happiest  of  her  sex.  But 
there  is  nothing  surprising  in  all  this ;  it  is  the 
misery  of  an  overfond  heart,  to  be  always  doubt- 
ful of  its  happiness. 

Heart.  And  if  she  marries  thee,  I  fear  that 
she'll  be  kept  in  a  state  of  doubt  as  lone  as  she 
lives.  [Hayf  aside. 


Enter  Lucy. 

Lvcy.  Pray,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  matter 
among  you  ?  And  which  of  you  has  affronted  my 
mistress  ?  She  is  in  a  most  prodi^ous  taking  yon- 
der, and  she  vows  to  return  mto  the  country 
again — I  can  get  nothing  but  sighs  from  her. 

Young  Cla.  Poor  thing ! 

Lucy.  Poor  thing  !  The  devil  take  this  love,  I 

say  ! There's  more  rout  about   it  than  'tis 

worth. 

Young  Cla.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  Mrs 
Abigail. 

Heart.  I  must  inquire  farther  into  this ;  her 
behaviour  is  too  particular  for  me  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed at  it. 

Lucif.  She  desires,  with  the  leave  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, that,  when  she  has  recovered  herself,  she 
may  talk  with  you  alone,  sir. 

[To  Heart. 

Heart.  I  shall  with  pleasure  attend  ner. 

iExit  LrcT. 
a,  la«  la ! 
[Sings. 
Sir  Cha.  1  would  give,  old  as  I  am,  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  to  be  beloved  by  that  sweet  creature  as  you 
arc.  Jack  ! 

Youn^  Cla.  And  throw  your  gout  and  rheu- 
matism into  the  bargain,  uncle  !  Hu,  ha !  Divin 
BacchuSy  ijc.  La,  la,  la,  &c.  [&'n^s- 
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Sir  CAo.  What  the  plague  are  you  quavering 
at !  Thou  hast  do  more  feeling  for  thy  happiness 
than  my  stick,  here. 

Young  Cla,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  that,  my 
dear  uucte. 

[Take*  out  a  pocket  hoking-glass. 

Sir  Cha.  I  wonder  what  the  devil  is  come  tc> 
the  young  fellows  of  this  age,  neighbour  Heart- 
ly  ?  Why,  a  fine  woman  has  no  effect  upon  them 

Is  there  no  method  to  make  them  less  fond 

of  themselves,  and  more  mindful  of  the  ladies  } 

Heart.  I  know  but  of  one,  sir  Charles. 

iStr  Cha.  Ay;  what's  that? 

Heart,  Why,  to  break  all  the  looking-glasses 
ia  the  kingdom. 

[Pointing  to  Young  Cla. 

Sir  Cka.  Ay,  ay;  they  are  such  fops,  so  taken 
ap  with  themselves !  Zounds,  when  I  was  young, 
and  in  love 

Young  Cla,  You  were  a  prodigious  fine  sight, 
to  be  sure ! 

Heart,  Look'e,  Mr  Clackit,  if  Miss  Harriet's 
afiections  declare  for  you,  she  must  not  be  treat- 
ed with  neglect  or  disdain — Npr  could  I  bear  it, 
sir.  Any  man  must  be  proud  of  her  partiality  to 
faim ;  and  he  must  be  fashionably  insensible,  in- 
deed, who  tvould  not  make  it  his  darling  care  to 
defend,  from  every  inquietude,  the  most  delicate 
and  tender  of  her  sex. 

Sir  Cha.  Most  nobly  and  warmly  said,  Mr 
Houtly  !  Go  to  her,  nephew,  directly.  Throw 
jrourself  at  her  feet,  and  swear  how  much  her 
beauty  and  virtue  have  captivated  you,  and  don't 


my 


let  her  go  till  you  have  set  her  dear  little  heart 
at  rest. 

Young  Cla,  I  must  desire  to  be  excused. — 
Would  you  have  me  say  the  same  thing  over  and 
over  again  ?    I  can't  do  it,  positively.    It  is 
turn  to  be  piqued,  now. 

Sir  Cha.  Damn  your  conceit,  Jack !  I  can  bear 
it  no  longer. 

Heart.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  any  youi^ 
lady,  so  near  and  dear  to  me,  should  bestow  her 
heart  where  there  is  so  little  prospect  of  its  be- 
ing valued  as  it  ought.  However,  I  shall  not  op- 
pose my  authority  to  her  inclinations ;  and  so— 
Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant, 

Let  the  young  lad^  know  that  I  shall  attend  her 
commands  in  the  library. — [Exit  ierpanf.]— Will 
you  excuse  me,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  ay ;  we'll  leave  you  to  your- 
selves ;  and  pray  convince  her,  that  I  and  mj 
nephew  are,  most  sincerely,  her  very  humble  aer* 
vants. 

Young  Cla.  O  yes ;  you  may  depend  upon 
me. 

Heart.  A  very  slender  dependence,  truly  ! 

[Aside.    Exit. 

Young  Cla,  We'll  be  with  you  again,  to  know 
what  your  t^te-a-t^te  produces ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  I  am  hers — and  yours-— adieu— 
Come,  uncle.    Fal,  lal,  la,  la ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  could  knock  him  down  witli  plea- 
sure. [Aside, 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   n. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Heartly,  speaking  to  a  Servant. 

Heart.  Tell  Miss  Harriet  that  I  am  here.  If 
ahe  is  indisposed,  I  will  wait  upon  her  in  her  own 
room.  [Exit  Servant,]  However  mysterious  her 
conduct  appears  to  me,  yet  still  it  is  to  be  decy- 
phered.  lliis  young  gentleman  has  certainly 
touched  her.  There  are  some  objections  to  him, 
and  among  so  many  young  men  of  fashion  that 
fall  in  her  way,  she  certainly  might  have  made  a 
better  choice.  She  has  an  understanding  to 
be  sensible  of  this :  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it 
is  a  struggle  between  her  reason  and  her  passion 
that  occasions  all  this  confusion.  But  here  she 
is. 

Enter  Miss  Harriet. 

Mis$  Har.  I  hope  you  are  not  angry,  sir,  that 
I  left  you  so  abruptly  without  making  any  apolo- 

Heart.  I  am  angry  that  you  think  an  apology 
necessary.    The  matter  we  were  upon  was  of 


such  a  delicate  nature,  that  I  was  more  pleased 
with  your  confusion,  than  I  should  have  beea 

with  your  excuses. You'll  pardon  me,  my 

dear. 

Miss  Har.  I  have  reflected,  that  the  person 
for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  most  tencler  re- 
gard, may,  from  the  wisest  motives,  doubt  of  my 
passion;  and,  therefore,  I  would  endeavour  to 
answer  all  his  objections,  and  convince  him  how 
deserving  he  is  of  my  highest  esteem. 

Heart.  I  have  not  ^et  apprehended  what  kind 
of  dispute  could  arise  between  you  and  Mr 
Clackit :  I  would  advise  you  both  to  come  to  a 
reconciliation  as  soon  as  possible.  The  law  of 
nature  is  an  imperious  one,  and  cannot^  like 
those  of  our  country,  be  easily  evaded ;  and 
though  reason  may  suggest  some  disagreeable 
reflections,  yet  when  the  stroke  is  to  be  given, 
we  must  submit  to  it. 

Miss  Har.  He  still  continues  in  his  error,  and 
I  cannot  undeceive  him.  [Aside, 

Heart.  Shall  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you, 
my  dear.  [Taking  her  hand.]  You  tremble,  Har- 
riet !  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ? 
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Mist  Har,  Nothing,  sir.    Pray,  go  on.  I 

Heart,  I  guess  whence  proceeds  all  your  unea- 
«ine»s.  You  fear  that  the  world  will  not  be  so 
readily  convinced  of  this  young  gentieman^s  me- 
rit as  you  are :  and,  indeed,  I  could  wish  him 
more  deserving  of  you ;  but  your  regard  for  him 
gives  him  a  merit  he  otherwise  would  have 
wanted,  and  almost  makes  me  blind  to  his  fail- 
ings. 

Miss  Har,  And  would  you  advise  me,  sir,  to 
make  choice  of  this  gentleman  ? 

Heart.  I  would  advise  you,  as  I  always  have 
done,  to  consult  your  own  heart  upon  such  an 
occasion. 

Miss  Har,  If  that  is  your  advice,  I  will  roost 
religiously  follow  it ;  and,  for  the  last  time,  I  am 
resolved  to  discover  my  real  sentiments ;  but,  as 
a  confession  of  this  kind  will  not  become  me,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  some  innocent  stratagem 
to  spare  my  blushes,  and  in  part  to  relieve  me 
from  the  shame  of  a  declaration.  Might  I  be 
permitted  to  write  to  him  ?— 

Heart.  I  think  you  may,  my  dear,  without  the 
least  offence  to  your  delicacy  1  And,  indeed,  you 
ought  to  explain  yourself;  your  late  misunder- 
standing makes  it  absolutely  necessary. 

Miss  Har,  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  assist 
me  ?  Will  you  write  for  me,  sir  ? 

Heart,  Oh,  most  willingly !  And  as  I  am 
made  a  party,  it  will  remove  all  objections. 

Miss  Har,  I  will  dictate  to  you  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  able.  [Sighing. 

Heart.  And  here  is  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  to 
obey  your  commands.  [Draws  the  table. 

Miss  Har.  Lord,  how  my  heart  beats  !  I  fear 
I  cannot  go  through  it.  [Aside. 

Heart,  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  ready.  Don*t  be 
disturbed.  He  is  certainly  a  man  of  family ; 
and  though  he  has  some  little  faults,  time,  and 
your  virtues,  will  correct  them.  Come,  what 
shall  I  write  ?  '  [Preparing  to  write. 

Miss  Har.  Pray,  give  me  a  moment*s  thought. 
Tis  a  terrible  task,  Mr  Heartly. 

Heart.  I  know  it  is.  Don't  hurry  yourself: 
I  shall  wait  with  patience.  Come,  Miss  Har- 
riet  

Miss  Har.  [Dictating."]  It  is  in  vain  for  me 
'  to  conceal,  from  one  of  your  understanding,  the 

*  secrets  of  my  heart. 

Heart,  *  The  secrets  of  my  heart* 

[Writing, 
Miss  Har,  *  Though  your  humility  and  modes- 

*  ty  will  not  suffer  it  to  perceive  it.* 

Heart.   Do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  he  is 
much  troubled  with  those  qualities? 
Miss  Har.  Pray  indulge  me,  sir. 
Heart,  I  bog  your  pardon — *  Your  humility 

*  and  modesty  will  not  suffer  you  to  perceive  it* 
[irnYw.lSo. 

Miss  Har.  '  Every  thing  tells  you,  that  it  is 
•you  that  I  love.* 

Ifwr^  Very  well.  [Writes. 


Miss  Har.  Yes :  you  that  I  love ;  do  yoa  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Heart.  O,  yes,  yes !  I  understand  you — that 
it  is  YOU  that  1  love.  This  is  very  plain,  my 
dear. 

Miss  Har,  I  would  have  it  so.    'And  though 

*  I  am  already  bound  in  gratitude  to  you* 

Heart,  In  gratitude  to  Mr  Clackit  ? 
Miss  Har,  Pray,  write,  sir. 
Heart,  Well—*  In  gratitude  to  you.  [irW/fj.] 
I  must  write  what  she  would  have  me. 

[Aside. 
Miss  Har.  '  Yet  my  passion  is  a  most  disio- 

*  terested  one.* 

Heart.  *  Most  disinterested  one.'        [WriteL 
Miss  Har,  *  And  to  convince  you,  tnat  you 
owe  much  more  to  my  affections* 
Heart,  And,  then  ? 
Miss  Har.  <  I  could  wish  that  I  had  not  ex- 

*  perienced* 

Heart.  Stay,  stay :  *  Had  not  experienced* — 

[Writes. 
Miss  Har.  *  Your  tender  care  of  me  in  my 

*  infancy  * 

Heart.  [Disturbed.^  What  did  you  say  ?  Did 
I  hear  right,  or  am  I  in  a  dream  !  [Aside, 

Miss  Har.  Why  have  I  declared  myself? 
HeUl  hate  me  for  my  folly. 

[Aside, 

Heart.  Harriet ! 

Miss  Har.  Sir  ! 

Heart.  To  whom  do  you  write  this  letter? 

Miss  Har.  To to Mr  Clackit- 

is  it  not  ? 

Heart.  You  must  not  mention  then  the  care 
of  your  infancy;  it  would  be  ridiculous. 

Aliss  Har,  It  would  indeed;  I  own  it;  it  is 
improper. 

Heart.  What,  did  it  escape  you  in  your  coo-' 
fusion  ? 

Miss  Har.  It  did,  indeed. 

Heart.  What  must  I  put  in  its  place  ? 

Miss  Har,  Indeed,  1  don*t  know.  I  have 
said  more  than  enough  to  make  'myself  under- 
stood. 

Heart.  Then,  1*11  only  finish  your  letter  with 
the  usual  compliment,  and  send  it  away. 

Miss  Har.  Yes ;  send  it  away  ;  if  you  think  I 
ought  to  send  it. 

Heart.  [Troubled.]  Ought  to  send  it !  Who*» 
there  ? 

.  Enter  a  Servant. 

Carry  this  letter. 

[An  action  escapes  from  Harriet,  as  ifi0 
hinder  the  sending  the  letter,] 
Is  it  not  for  MrCiiukit? 

Miss  Har.  [Prcris/ilt/.]  Who  can  it  be  for? 
Heart,  [To  the  Servant.]  Here,  take  this  let- 
ter to  Mr  Clackit.  [Girc^  a  letter.] 

[Exit  Servant. 
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Miu  Har,  What  a  terrible  situation ! 

[Aside. 
Aside. 
Miss  Uar.  I  canuot  speak  another  wonl. 

[Aside. 
Aside. 
Miss  Uar.  He  disapproves  my  passion,  and  I 
fhall  die  with  confusion  !  [Aside. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  The  conversation  is  over,  and  1  may 
appear.  [^t(/e.l  Sir  Charles  is  without,  sir,  and 
is  impatient  to  Know  your  determination.  May 
be  be  permitted- to  see  you  ? 

Heart,  [Aside.]  I  must  retire  to  conceal  my 
weakness.  [Exit. 

JLuc^.  Upon  my  word,  this  is  very  whimsical ! 
What  IS  the  reason,  miss,  that  your  guardian  is 
gone  away  without  giving  me  an  answer  ? 

Miss  Har.  What  a  contempt  he  must  have  for 
me,  to  behave  in  this  manner ! 

[Exit. 

Lucy.  Extremely  well  this,  and  equally  fool- 
ish, on  both  sides  !  But  what  can  be  the  meaning 
of  it  ?  Ho,  ho,  I  think  I  have  a  glimmering  at 
last.  Suppose  she  should  not  Hke  young  Shatter- 
brains  after  all ;  and,  indeed,  she  lias  never  abso- 
lutely said  she  did ;  who  knows  but  she  has  at 
last  opened  her  mind  to  my  good  master,  and  he, 
finding  her  taste  (like  that  of  other  girls  at  her 
age)  most  particularly  ridiculous,  has  not  been  so 
complaisant  as  he  used  to  be.  What  a  shame  it 
is  that  I  don't  know  more  of  this  matter,  a 
wench  of  spirit  as  I  am,  a  favourite  of  my  mis- 
tress, and  as  inquisitive  as  I  ought  to  be !  It  is 
an  affront  to  my  character,  and  I  must  have  sa- 
tisfaction immediately.  [Going,]  I  will  £o  di- 
rectly to  my  young  mistress ;  tease  her  to  death, 
till  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  this ;  and  if  threaten- 
ing soothing,  scolding,  whimpering,  crying,  and 
lying,  will  not  prevail,  I  will  e'en  give  her  warn- 
ing, and  go  upon  the  stage.  [Exit. 

Enter  Heartly. 

Heart.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  what  has  passed, 
the  more  I  am  convinced  that  she  did  not  intend 
writing  to  this  young  fellow.  What  am  to  I  think 
of  it,  then  ?  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  much  upon  his 
guard  against  the  approaches  of  vanity,  yet  he 
will  find  himself  weak  in  that  quarter.  Had  not 
my  reason  made  a  little  stand  against  my  pre- 
sumption, I  might  have  interpreted  some  of  Har- 
riet's words  in  my  own  favour ;  but — I  may  well 
blush,  though  alone,  at  my  extravagant  folly ! — 
Can  it  be  possible  that  so  young  a  creature 
shonld  even  cast  a  thought  of  that  kind  upon 
me  ?  Upon  me  !  Presumptuous  vanity  !—  No, 
no;  I  will  do  her  and  myself  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge, that,  for  a  very  few  slight  appearan- 


ces, there  are  a  thousand  reasons  that  destroy  so 
ridiculous  a  supposition. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  Mr  Heartly,  what  are  we  to 
hope  for? 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  am  still  in  the 
dark ;  we  puzzle  about,  indeed,  but  we  don't  get 
forward. 

■Sir  Cha.  What  the  devil  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  There  never  sure  were  lovers  so  difficult 
to  bring  together.  But  have  you  not  been  a  lit- 
tle too  rough  with  the  lady?  For  as  I  passed  by 
her  but  now,  she  seemed  a  little  out  of  humour ; 
and,  upon  my  faith,  not  the  less  beautiful  for  a 
little  pouting. 

Heart.  Upon  my  word,  sir  Charles,  what  I 
can  collect  from  her  behaviour  is,  that  your  ne- 
phew is  not  so  much  in  her  good  graces  as  he 
made  you  believe. 

Sir  Cha.  '£gad,  like  enough.  But,  hold,  hold  ! 
this  must  be  looked  a  little  into :  If  it  is  so,  I 
would  be  glad  to  know,  why,  and  wherefore,  I 
have  been  made  so  ridiculous.  £h,  Mr  Heartly, 
docs  he  take  me  for  his  fool,  his  beast,  his  Mer- 
ry Andrew  ?  By  the  lord  Harry 

Heart.  In  him,  a  little  vanity  is  excusable. 

Sir  Cha.  I  am  his  vanity's  humble  servant  for 
that,  though. 

Heart.  He  is  of  an  age,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  Ay,  of  an  age  to  be  very  imperti- 
nent ;  but  I  shall  desire  him  to  be  less  free  with 
his  uncle  for  the  futare,  I  assure  him. 

Enter  Lucy. 

Lucy.  I  have  it,  I  have  it,  gentlemen !  Yon 
need  not  puzzle  any  more  about  the  matter.  I 
have  got  the  secret.  I  know  the  knight-erraot 
that  has  wounded  our  distressed  lady. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  and  who,  and  what,  child  } 

Lucy.  What,  has  not  she  told  you,  sir  ! 

[To  Heartly. 

Heart.  Not  directly. 

Lucy.  So  much  the  better.  What  pleasure  it 
is  to  discover  a  secret,  and  then  tell  it  to  all  the 
world  I  I  pressed  her  so  much,  that  she  at  last 
confessed. 

Sir  Cha.  Well,  what  ? 

Lucy.  That,  in  the  first  place,  she  did  not  like 
your  nephew. 

Sir  Cha.  And  I  told  the  puppy  so. 

lAicy.  That  she  had  a  most  mortal  antipathy 
for  the  young  men  of  this  age ;  and  that  she  had 
settled  her  anections  upon  one  of  riper  years,  and 
riper  understanding. 

Sir  Cha.  Indeed  ! 

Lucy.  And  that  she  expected  from  a  lover  in 
his  autumn,  more  affection,  more  complaisance^ 
more  constancy,  and  more  discretion  of  course , 

Heart,  Tliis  is  very  particular. 
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Sir  Cha.  Ay,  but  it  is  very  prudent  for  all  that. 

Lucy,  Id  short,  as  she  had  openly  declared 
a^Dst  the  nephewy  I  took  upon  me  to  speak  of 
bis  uncle. 

Sir  Cha.  Of  me,  child?- 

Lucy,  Yes,  of  you,  sir And  she  did  not 

say  me  nay,  but  cast  such  a  look,  and  fetched 
SQch  a  sigh,  that  if  ever  I  looked  and  sighed  in 
my  life,  I  know  how  it  is  with  her. 

Sir  Cha,  What  the  devil !  Why,  surely— Eh, 
Lucy?  You  joke  for  certain.  Mr  Heartly  !  Eii? 

Lucy,  Indeed  I  do  not,  sir.  HTwas  in  vain  for  me 
to  say,  that  nothing  could  be  so  ridiculous  as  such 
a  choice.    Nay,  sir,  I  went  a  little  farther  (yoo'U 

excuse  me),  and  told  her Good  God,  madam ! 

•aid  I,  why,  he  is  old  and  gouty,  asthmatic,  rheu- 
matic, sciatic,  spleen-atic — It  signified  nothing ; 
she  had  determined. 

Sir  Cha,  But  you  need  not  have  told  her  all 
that. 

Heart.  I  am  persuaded,  sir  Charles,  that  a 
good  heart  and  a  eood  mind  will  prevail  more 
with  that  young  lady,  than  the  more  fashionable 
•ccomplishments. 

Sir  Cha,  Vl\  tell  you  what,  neighbour,  1  have 
had  my  days,  and  have  been  well  received  among 
the  ladies,  I  have.  But,  in  truth,  I  am  rather  in 
my  winter,  than  my  autumn ;  she  must  mean 
somebody  else.  Now  I  think  again,  it  can't  be 
roe.    No,  no ;  it  can*t  be  me. 

iMcy,  But  I  teil  you  it  is,  sir.  You  are  the 
man.  Her  stars  have  decreed  it ;  and  what  they 
decree,  though  ever  so  ridiculous,  must  come  to 
pass. 

Sir  Cha.  Say  you  so  ?  Why,  then,  monsieur 
nephew,  I  shall  have  a  little  laugh  with  you,  ha, 
ha,  ha !  The  tid  bit  is  not  for  you,  my  nice  sir. 
Your  betters  must  be  served  before  you.  But 
here  he  comes.  Not  a  word  for  your  life.  We'll 
laugh  at  him  most  triumphantly,  ha,  ha!  but 
mum,  mum. 

Enter  You  kg  Clack  it. Mu$ic  plays 

without. 

Young  Cla,  That  will  do  most  divinely  well ! 
Bravo,  bravo,  messieurs  Vocal  and  Instrumental ! 
Stay  in  that  chamber,  and  I  will  let  you  know  the 
time  for  your  appearance.  \To  the  mu$iciant!\ — 
Meeting,  by  accident,  with  some  artists  of  the 
string,  and  my  particular  friends,  I  have  brought 
them  to  celebrate  Miss  Harriet's  and  my  ap- 
proaching happiness.  [7b  Hbartly. 

Sir  Cha,  Do  yon  hear  the  puppy?   [To  Lucy. 

Heart,  It  is  time  to  dear  up  all  mistakes. 

Sir  Cha,  Now  for  it. 

Heart,  Miss  Harriet,  sir,  was  not  destined  for 
you. 

Young  Cla,  What  do  you  say,  sir? 

Heart,  That  the  young  lady  has  filed  her  af- 
fections upon  another ! 


Young  Cla,  Upon  another  ? 

Sir  Cha^  Yes,  sir,  another :  That  is  Engliih. 
sir ;  and  you  may  translate  it  into  French,  if  you 
like  it  better. 

Young  Cla.  Vout  itet  bien  drole,  num  onele.'^ 
Ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Cha,  Ay,  ay,  show  your  teeth  ;  yoo  have 
nothing  else  for  it.  But  sue  has  fixed  her  heart 
upon  another,  I  tell  you. 

Young  Cla,  Yery  well,  sir;  extremely  well. 

Sir  Cha,  And  that  other,  sir,  is  one  to  whoni 
you  owe  great  respect. 

Young  Cla,  I  am  his  most  respectful  humble 
servant. 

Sir  Cha.  You  are  a  fine  youth,  my  sweet  ne- 
phew, to  tell  me  a  story  of  a  cock  and  a  bull,  of 
you  aud  the  young  lady,  when  you  have  no  more 
interest  in  her  than  the  czar  of  Muscovy. 

Young  Cla,  [Smiling.]  But,  my  dear  unde, 
don't  carry  tliis  jest  too  far — I  shall  begin  lo  be 
uneasy. 

Sir  Cha,  Ay,  ay ;  I  know  your  yanity :  You 
think  now  that  the  women  are  ail  for  you  youog 
fellows. 

Young  Cla.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
a  thouKand,  I  believe,  uncle :  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Cha.  You'll  make  a  damned  foolish  figure 
by  and  by.  Jack  ! 

Young  Cla.  Whoever  my  predous  rival  is,  be 
must  prepare  himself  for  a  little  humility ;  for  be 
he  ever  so  mighty,  my  dear  unde,  I  have  that  in 
my  pocket  will  lower  his  top-sails  for  hino. 

[Searching  his  pockets. 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  what's  that  ? 

Young  Cla.  A  fourteen  pounder  only,  my  good 
unde — A  letter  from  the  lady. 

[Takes  U  out  of  his  pocket. 

Sir  Cha.  What,  to  you  ? 

Young  Cla.  To  me,  sir — This  moment  received, 
and  overflowing  with  the  teuderest  sentiments. 

Sir  Cha.  To  you ! 

Young  Cla,  Most  undoubtedly.  She  reproadies 
me  with  my  excessive  modesty.  There  can  be  no 
mistake. 

•Sir  Cha,  What  letter  is  this  he  chatters  about? 

[ToHeartlt. 

Heart,  One  written  by  me,  and  dictated  by 
the  young  lady. 

Sir  Cha,  What !  sent  by  her  to  him  ? 

Heart.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Cha,  Well,  but  then— How  the  deril 

Mrs  Lucy !— £h !— What  becoaies  of  your  fine 
story? 

Lucy.  I  don't  understand  it. 

Sir  Cha,  Nor  I ! 

Heart,  [Hesitating.]  Nor — I 

Young  Cla.  But  1  do ;  and  so  you  will  all  pre- 
sently. Well,  my  dear  uncle,  what !  are  you 
astonished,  petrified,  annihilated  ? 

Sir  Cha,  With  your  impudenoe^  Jac^ !— >Bat 
m  see  it  out. 
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Enier  Miss  Hiiii&irr« 

Mki  Hot.  Bless  me,  Mr  Hemrtly !  whal  U  all 
this  music  for  in  the  next  room  ? 

YtniHff  CIm,  I  brought  tlie  gentlemen  of  the 
string,  mademoi^lie,  to  convince  you,  that  I  feeJ; 

ms  1  ought,  the  honour  you  have  done  ine 

[Showing  the  letter.^     But  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
sincere  a  little  with  these  good  folks :    they  tell 
me  here,  that  I  am  nobody,  and  there  is  another 
happier  than  myself;  and  for  the  soul  of  mc,  I 
<k>n  t  know  how  to  believe  them,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Sir  Cha.  Let  us  hear  miss  speak. 
Miss  Har.  It  is  a  most  terrible  task :    but  I 
am  compelled  to  it;  and  to  hesitate  any  longer 
would  be  injurious  to  my  guardian,  his  friend, 
this  young  gentleman,  and  my  own  character. 
Young  Cla,  Most  judicious,  upon  my  soul ! 
5»r  ChcL,  Hold  your  tongue.  Jack. 
Young  Cla,  I  am  dumb. 
Miss  Har,  You  have  all  been  in  an  error.    My 
bashfulness  may  have  deceived  you — My  heart 
iie%'er  did. 

Young  Cla.  Cest  vraL 

Miss  Har.  Therefore,  before  I  declare  ray  sen- 
timents, it  is  proper  that  I  disavow  any  engage- 
ment :  But  at  the  same  time  must  confess 

Youfig  Cla,  Ho— ho ! — 
Miu  Har.  With  fear  and  shame  confess — 
Young  Cla,  Courage,  mademoiielle  ! 
Miss  Har,   That  another,  not  you,  sir,  has 
gained  a  power  over  my  heart. 

[To  Young  Clackit. 
Sir  Cha,  Another,  not  you;  mind  that.  Jack. 
Ha,  ha! 

Miss  Har,  It  is  a  power,  indeed,  which  he 
despises.  I  cannot  be  deceived  in  his  conduct. 
Modesty  may  tie  the  tongue  of  our  sex,  but  si- 
lence in  him  could  proceed  only  from  contempt. 
Sir  Cha,  How  prettily  she  reproaches  me ! 
But  V\\  soon  make  it  up  \vith  her. 

Miss  Har.  As  to  that  letter,  sir,  your  error 
there  is  excusable ;  and  I  own  myself  in  that  par- 
ticular a  little  blamcable.  But  it  was  not  my 
fault  that  it  was  sent  to  you ;  and  the  contents 
must  have  told  you,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be 
meant  for  yoa. 

[To  Young  Clackit. 
Sir  Cha,  Proof  positive.  Jack :  Say  no  more. 
Now  is  my  time  to  begin.  Hem  !  hem  ! — Sweet 
young  lady  ! — hem !  whose  charms  arc  so  mighty, 
so  far  transcending  every  thing  that  we  read  of 
in  history  or  fable,  how  could  you  possibly  think 
that  my  silence  proceeded  from  contempt  r  Was 
it  natural  or  prudent,  think  you,  for  a  man  of 
sixty- five,  nay,  just  entering  into  his  sixty-sixth 

year 

Young  Cla.  0  Misericorde  /  What,  is  my  uncle 
my  rival !  Nay,  then,  I  shall  burst,  by  Jupiter  ! 
Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

Vol.  III. 


I      Mist  Har,   Don't  iniBgine,  sir,  that,  to  me, 
your  age  is  any  fault. 
Sir  Cha,   [Bowing,'\   You  are  very  obliging, 
madam, 

Aliss  Har.  Neither  is  it,  sir,  a  merit  of  that 
extraordinary  nature,  that  I  should  sacrifice  to 
it  an  ioclination  which  I  have  conceived  for  ano- 
ther. 

Sir  Cha.  How  is  this  } 

Young  Cla.  Another  !  not  you — mind  that, 
Uiicle. 

Lucy,  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 
Youtig  Cla,   Proof  positive,  uncle — and  very 
positive. 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  been  led  into  a  mistake,  ma- 
dam, which  I  hope  you  will  excuse ;  and  I  have 
made  myself  very  ridiculous,  which  J  hope  I  shall 
forget :  And  so,  madam,  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
vant. This  young  lady  has  something  very  ex- 
traordinary about  her ! 

Heart,  What  I  now  see,  and  the  remembrance 
of  what  is  past,  force  me  to  break  silence. 

Young  Cla.  Ay,  now  for  it.  Hear  him,  hear 
him ! 

Heart,  O  my  Harriet!  I  too  must  be  dis- 
graced in  my  turn.  Can  you  think  that  I  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  you  unmoved  ?  In- 
deed I  have  not.  The  more  I  was  sensible  of 
your  merit,  the  stronger  were  my  motives  to 
stifle  the  ambition  of  my  heart.  But  now  I  can 
no  longer  resist  the  violence  of  my  passion,  which 
casts  me  at  your  feet,  the  most  unworthy,  in- 
deed, of  all  your  admirers,  but  of  all  the  most 
affectionate,  , 

Young  Cla.  So,  so !  the  moon  has  changed,  and 
the  grown  gentlemen  begin  to  be  frisky  ! 

Lucy,  What,  my  master  in  love,  too  !  Ill  ne- 
ver trust  these  tye-wigs  again.  [Aside, 
Miss  Har,  I  have  refused  my  hand  to  sir 
Charles  and  this  young  gentleman :  The  one  ac- 
cuses me  of  caprice,  the  other  of  singularity. 
Should  I  refuse  my  hand  a  third  time  [Smiling], 
I  might  draw  upon  myself  a  more  severe  re- 
proach ;  and  therefore  I  accept  your  favour,  sir, 
and  will  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

Heart,  And  thus  I  seal  my  acknowledgments, 
and  from  henceforth  devote  my  every  thought, 
and  all  my  services,  to  the  author  of  my  happi- 
ness. [Kisses  her  hand. 
Sir  Cha.  Well,  my  dear  disci'eet  nephew,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  fooVs  part  you  have  given 
mc,  and  played  yourself,  in  the  farce  ? 

Young  Qia.  What  would  you  have  me  say, 
sir?  1  am  too  much  a  philosopher  to  fret  myself, 
because  the  wind,  which  was  east  this  morninp, 
is  now  west.  The  poor  girl,  in  pique,  has  killed 
herself,  to  be  rcveu«:ed  on  me ;  but  hark  ye,  sir, 
I  believe  Heartly  will  be  cursed  mad  to  have  mc 

live  in  his  neighbourhood. A  woi"d  to  the 

wise 

Sir  Cha,  Thou  hast  a  most  incorrigible  yanlty, 
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Jacky  and  nothing  can'^ora  thee,  Mr  Heartly, 
I  have  sense  enough,  and  friendship  enough^  not 
to  be  uneasy  at  your  happiness. 

Heart,  I  hope,  sir  Charles,  that  we  shall  still 
eontinoe  to  Hve  as  neighbours  and  friends.  For 
you,  my  Harriet,  words  cannot  express  my  won- 
der or  my  joy;  my  future  condua  must  VeHl  yon 


what  a  sense  I  have  of  my  happiness,  and  hovr 
much  I  shall  endeavour  to  deserve  it. 

For  every  charm  that  ever  yet  blessed  youth, 
Accept  compliance,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
My  friendly  care  shall  change  to  grateful  love. 
And  the  food  husband  still  the  Guaeoiak  prore^ 
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ACT    L 


t— Jn  apartment  in  Freeman's  houu. 

Enter  Freeman  and  Lovel. 

A  Country  boy  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^How 
this  scheme  been  in  jour  head  ? 

Some  time. — ' 1  am  now  convinced, 

;  you  have  often  been  hinting  to  me, 
am    confoundedly  .cheated  by  my  ser- 

Oh,  are  you  satisfied  at  last,  Mr  Lovel ' 

I  told  you,  that  there  is  not  a  worse  set 

Dts  in  the  parish  of  St  James's,  than  in 

chen. 

Tis  with  some  difficulty  I  believe  it  now, 

man ;  though,  I  must  own,  my  expences 

ake  me  stare. Philip,  I  am  sure  is 

St  fellow ;  and  I  will  swear  for  my  blacks, 
re  is  a  rogue  among  my  folksy  it  is  that 
gXom. 


Free.  Yoo  are  mistaken  in  every  006.  I^hilip 
is  an  hypocritical  rascal ;  Tom  has  a  good  deal 
of  surly  honestv  about  him ;  and  for  your  blacks, 
they  are  as  bad  as  your  whites. 

Lov,  Prithee,  Freeman,  how  came  you  to  be 
so  well  acquainted  with  my  people  ?  None  of  the 
wenches  are  handsome  enough  to  move  the  affec* 
tions  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  as  yOu  are—* 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

fVee.  You  are  a  young  man,  Mr  Lovel,  and 
take  a  pride  in  a  number  of  idle  unnecessanr  ser- 
vants, who  arfe  the  plague  and  reproach  of  this 
kingdom. 

Lov,  Charles,  you  are  an  old-fashioned  fellow. 
Servants  a  plague  and  reproach  !  ha,  ha,  ha !  I 
would  have  forty  more,  it  my  house  would  hold 
them.  Why,  man,  in  Jamaica,  before  I  was  ten 
years  oldy  I  had  a  hundred  blacks  kissing  my  feet 
every  day. 

Free.  You  gentry  of  the  Western  Isles  are 
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high>niett1ed  ones,  and  love  pomp  and  parade. — 
I  have  seen  it  delight  your  soul,  when  tne  people 
in  the  street  have  stared  at  your  equipage;  es- 
pecially if  they  whispered  loud  enough  to  he 
heard,  That  is  squire  Lovel,  the  great  West  In- 
dian— ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lov.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  we  were  as 
splenetic  as  you  northern  islanders,  who  are  de- 
voured with  melancholy  and  fog ha,   ha,  ha  ! 

No,  sir,  we  are  children  of  the  sun,  and  are  born 
to  diffuse  the  bounteous  favour  which  our  noble 
parei.t  is  pleased  to  bestow  on  us. 

Free,  I  wish  you  had  more  of  your  noble 
parentis  regularity,  and  less  of  his  fire.  As  it  is, 
you  consume  so  fast,  that  not  one  in  twenty  of 
you  live  to  be  fifty  years  old. 

Lov,  But  in  that  fiftyVe  live  two  hundred,  my 

dear;  mark  tliat But  to  business — I  am 

resolved  upon  my  frolic  I  will  know  whether 
my  servants  are  rogues  or  not.  If  they  are,  I'll 
bastinado  the  rascals ;  if  not,  I  think  I  ought  to 

pay  for  my  impertinence. Pray  tell  me, 

IS  not  your  Robert  acquainted  with  my  people  ? 
Perhaps  he  may  give  a  little  light  into  the 
thing. 

Free.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr  Lovcl,  your 
servants  are  so  abandoned,  that  I  have  forbid 

him   your  house. However,   if  you  have   a 

mind  to  ask  him  any  question,  he  shall  be  forth- 
coming. 

Lov.  Let  us  have  him. 

Free.  You  shall :  but  it  is  an  hundred  to  one 
if  you  get  any  thing  out  of  him  ;  for  though  he 
is  a  very  honest  fellow,  yet  he  is  so  much  of  a 
servant,  that  he'll  never  tell  any  thin^  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another. Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Send  Robert  to  me.  [Exit  Servant.] — And  what 
'  was  it    determined    you  upon  this  project  at 
last? 

Xov.  This  letter.  It  is  an  anonyroons  one, 
and  so  ought  not  to  be  regarded  ;  but  it  has 
something  lionest  in  it,  and  put  me  upon  satis- 
fyiog  my  curiosity.    Read  it. 

[Gives  the  letter. 
Free.  1  should  know  something  of  this  hand — 

[Reads. 

*  To  Peregrine  Lovel,  esq. 
•  Please  your  honour, 
'  I  take  tlie  liberty  to  acquaint  your  honour,  that 
'  you  are  sadly  cheated  by  your  servants.— Your 
'  honour  will  fmd  it  as  I  say — I  am  not  willing 

*  to  be  known ;  whereof,  if  I  am,  it  may  bring 

*  one  into  trouble. 

'  So  no  more,  from  your  honour's 
'  Servant  to  command.' 

— Odd  and  honest !  Well — and  now  what  are 
the  steps  you  intend  to  take  ? 

[Returns  the  letter. 


Lov.  I ;  shall  immediately  apply  to  my  friend 
the  manager  for  a  disguise. — Under  the  form  of 
a  gawky  country  boy,  I  will  be  an  eye-wituess  of 
my  servants'  behaviour. — You  must  assist  me,  Mr 
Freeman. 

Free.  As  how,  Mr  Lovel  ? 

Lov.  My  plan  is  this — I  gave  it  out  that  I 
was  going  to  my  borough  in  Devonshire ;  aod 
yesterday  set  out  with  my  servant  in  great  torm, 
and  lay  at  Basingstoke. 

Free.  Well? 

Lov.  I  ordered  the  fellow  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  down  into  the  country,  and  told  him 
that  I  would  follow  him  ;  instead  of  that,  I  tun- 
ed back,  and  am  just  come  to  town  :  Ecce 
signum  /  [Points  to  his  bootu 

Free,  It  is  now  one  o'clock. 

Lov.  This  very  afternoon  I  shall  pay  mj 
people  a  visit. 

Free.  How  will  you  get  in  ? 

Lov.  When  I^.  am  properly  habited,  you  shall 
get  me  introduced  to  Pbilipy  as  one  of  yoar 
tenant's  sons,  who" wants  to  be  made  a  good  ser- 
vant of. 

Free.  They  will  certainly  discover  you. 

Lov.  Never  fear ;  HI  be  so  countrified,  that 
you    shall   not    know   roc.'  As    they  are 

thoroughly  persuaded  I  am  OMiny  miles  off, 
they'll  be  more  easily  imposed  on.  Ten  to  one 
but  they  begin  to  celebrate  my  departure  with  a 
drinking  bout,  if  they  are  what  you  describe 
them 

Free.  Shall  you  be  able  to  play  your  part? 

Lov.  I  ara  surprized,  Mr  Freeman,  tliat  you, 
who  have  known  me  from  my  infancy,  should 
not  remember  my  abilities  in  that  way. — But  yoo 
old  fellows  have  short  memories. 

Free.  What  should  I  reuiember  ? 

Lov.  How  I  played  Daniel  in  the  Conscious 
Lovers  at  school,  and  afterwards  arrived  at  the 
distinguished  character  of  the  mighty  Mr  Scrub— 

[Minucking. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  tliat  is  very  well— Enough 
' — Here  is  llobert. 

Enter  Robert. 

Rob.  Your  honour  ordered  me  to  wait/>n 
you. 

Free.  I  did,  Robert.    Robert ! 

Rob.  Sir  ? 

Free.  Come  here.— You  know,  Robert,  I  have 
a  good  opinxin  of  your  integrity. 

Rob.  I  Imve  always  endeavoured  that  your 
honour  should. 

Free.  Pray,  have  not  you  some  acquaintance 
among  Mr  Lovel's  people  ? 

hob.  A  little,  please  your  honoTir.  ^ 

Free.  How  do  they  behave? — We  have  no- 
body but  friends — you  may  speak  out. 

Lov.  Ay,  Ilohert,  speak  out. 

Bob.  I  hf)pe  }our  honours  will  not  insist  on  my 
saying  any  thing  in  an  allair  of  this  kind  ? 
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Ln,  Oh,  but  vre  do  inMst,  if  you  knovr  any 

thing 

Bjih,  Sir,  I  am  but  a  servant  myself :  and  it 
wooJd  not  become  me  to  speak  ill  of  a  brother- 
aenrant. 

Free.  Psha  !  this  is  false  honesty  ! — speak 
out. 

Kob,  Doa*t  oblige  me,  good  sir.  Consi- 
der, sir,  a  servant's  bread  depends  upon  his 
carackter. 

Lav.  But  if  a  servant  uses  me  ill 

Koh.  Alas,  sir !  what  is  one  man's  poison  is 
another  roan's  meat 

Free*  You  see  how  they  trim  for  one  another ! 

Kt^.  Service,  sir,  is  no  inheritance. — A  ser- 
vant that  is  not  approved  in  one  place,  may  give 
latisfmction  in  another.  Every  body  must  live, 
your  honour. 

Lav.  I  like'  your  heartiness  as  well  as  your 
caution ;  but,  in  my  case,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  know  the  truth. 

Kob,  The  truth,  sir,  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times ;  it  may  bring  one  into  trouble ;  whereof 
if — 

Fire.  [Muiing.l  Whereof  if— Pray,  Mr  Lovel, 
let    me  see   that    letter    again. — [Lovel  ^trrs 

the  tetter,] Aye it  must  be  so  ;    Rob- 

bcrt 

Reh.  Sn} 

Free,  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  this  letter  ? 

Rob.  Letter,  your  honour? 

Free,  Yes,  letter. 

Rob.  I  have  seen  the  hand  before. 

Lov.  lie  blushes ! 

Free.  I  ask  you,  if  you  were  concerned  in 
writing  thi&  letter  ?  You  never  told  me  a  lie  yet, 
and  I  expect  the  truth  from  you  now. 

Rob.  Pray,  your  honour,  don*t  ask  me. 

JFrec.  Did  you  write  it  ?  Answer  me. 

Rob.  I  cannot  deny  it.  [Bomingy 

Lov.  What  induced  you  to  it? 

Rob.  I  will  tell  truth— I  have  seen  suchwastt^ 
and  extravagance,  and  riot  and  drunkenness,  in 
your  kitchen,  sir,  that,  as  my  fha*»ter's  friend,  I 
couid  not  help  discovering  it  to  you. 

/>a37.  Go  on. 

Rob.  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  to  your  honour,  but 
your  honour  is  not  only  imposed  on,  but  Iaiii;lic(l 
at  by  all  your  ser\'ants,  especially  by  Philip,  who 
is  a — very  bad  maji. 

Lav.  Philip  !  an  ungrateful  dog  !  Well? 

Rob,  I  could  not  presume  to  speak  to  your 
honour ;  and  therefore  I  resolved,  though  but  a 
poor  spribe,  to  write  your  honour  a  letter. 

Lov.  Robert,  I  am  greatly  indc  bted  to  you. 
Here —  [Offrrs  money. 

Rob.  On  any  other  account  than  this,  I  should 
be  prond  to  receive  your  honour's  bounty ;  but 
now  I  beg  to  be  excused. 

Lrv,  Thou  hast  a  nohle  heart,  Robert,  and  111 
not  forget  you  !  Freeman,  he  must  be  in  the  se- 
cret.    Wait  your  master's  orders. 


Rob,  I  will,  your  honour.  [Exit. 

Free.  Weil,  sir,  are  you  convinced  now? 

Lov.  Convinced?  Yes;  and  Til  be  among  the 
scoundrels  before  night.  You  or  Robert  must 
contrive  some  way  or  other  to  get  me  introduced 
to  Philip,  as  one  of  your  cottagers'  boys  out  of 
Essex. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  you'll  make  a  fine  figure  ! 

Lov.  They  shall  make  a  fine  figure.  It  must 
be  done  this  afternoon  :  walk  with  me  across  the 
Park,  and  I'll  tell  you  the  whole.  My  name 
shall  be  Jemmy ;  and  I  am  come  to  be  a  gentle- 
man's servant — and  will  do  my  best,  and  hope 
to  get  a  good  carackter.  [Mimicking, 

Free.  But  what  will  you  do  if  you  find  them 
rascals  ? 

Lov,  Discover  myself,  and  blow  them  all  to 
the  devil  !     Come  along. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Bravo !  Jemmy  !  Bmvn  ! 
ha,  ha!  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U.—The  Park. 

Enter  Duke*s  Servant, 

What  wretrhes  are  ordinary  servants,  that  go  on 
in  the  same  vulgar  tract  every  day !  eating, 
working,  and  sleeping  ! — But  we,  who  have  the 
honour  to  serve  the  nobility,  are  of  anotlier  spe- 
cies. We  are  above  the  common  forms,  have 
servants  to  wait  upon  us,  and  are  as  lazy  and 

luxurious  as  our  masters Ha!  my  dear  Sir 

Harry ! 

Enter  Sir  Harry's  Servant, 

How  have  you  done  these  thousand  years  ? 

Sir  Uar.  My  lord  duke ! — your  grace's  most 
obedient  servant. 

Duke.  Well,  baronet,  and  where  have  you 
been  ? 

•Sir  Har.  At  Newmarket,  my  lord.  We  have 
had  devilish  fine  sport ! 

Duke.  And  a  good  appearance,  I  hear — pox. 
take  it,  I  should  have  been  there ;  but  our  old 
duchess  died,  and  we  were  obliged  to  keep  house 
for  the  decency  of  the  thing. 

Sir  Har,  I  picked  up  fifteen  pieces. 

Duke.  Psha  !  a  triHe  ! 

Sir  Har.  The  viscount's  people  have  bee« 
bloodily  taken  in  this  meeting. 

Duke.  Credit  me,  baronet,  they  know  nothing 
of  the  turf. 

Sir  Har,  I  assure  you,  my  lord,  they  lost  every 
match ;  for  Crab  was  beat  hollow,  Careless 
threw  his  rider,  and  Miss  Slammerkin  had  the 
distemper. 

Duke.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I'm  glad  on't — ^Taste  this 
snuff,  sir  Harry.  [Offers  his  box. 

Sir  Har,  Tjs  good  rapee. 

Duke.  Right  Strasburg,  I  assure  you ;  and  of 
my  own  importing. 

Sir  Har.  Aye ! 

Duke,  The  city  people  adulterate  it  so  con* 
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fuandedly,  that  I  always  import  niy  own  snaflf. 
I  wish  my  lord  would  do  the  same ;  but  he  is  so 
indolent ! — When  did  you  see  the  girls?  I  saw 
lady  Bab  this  morning :  but,  Yore  Gad,  whether 
it  be  love  or  readings  she  looked  as  pale  as  a  pe- 
nitent. 

Sir  Har,  I  have  just  had  this  card  from  Lov- 
el's  people.  [Reacts.]  *  Philip  and  Mrs  Kitty  pre- 
'  sent  their  compliments  to  sir  Harry,  and  desire 
*  the  honour  of  his  company  this  evening,  to  be 
'  of  a  smdrt  party,  and  eat  a  bit  of  supper/ 

Duke.  I  have  the  same  invitation.  Their  mas- 
ter, it  seems,  is  gone  to  his  borough. 

Sir  Har.  You'll  be  with  us,  my  lord  ? — Philip's 
a  blood. 

Duke.  A  buck  of  the  first  head  !  Til  tell  you 
«  secret ;  he's  going  to  be  married. 

Sir  Har.  To  whom  ? 

Duke.  To  Kitty. 

Sir  Har.  No  ! 

Duke.  Yes,  he  is ;  and  I  intend  •  to  cuckold 
him. 

Sir  Har.  Then  we  may  depend  upon  your 
grace  for  certain.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Duke.  If  our  house  breaks  up  in  a  tolerable 

time,  1*11  be  with  you Have  you  any  thing 

for  us? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  a  little  bit  of  poetry.  I  must 
be  at  tbe  cocoa-tree  myself  till  eight. 

Duke.  Heigh,  ho  !  I  am  quite  out  of  spirits — 

I  had  a  damned  debauch  last  night,  baronet 

Lord  Francis,  Bob  the  bishop,  and  I,  tipt  off  four 
bottles  of  Burgundy  a-piece — Hh  I  there  are  two 
fine  girls  commg !  Faith,  lady  Bab !  '  aye,  and 
lady  Charlotte  !  [lakes  out  hit  glass. 

Sir  Har.  We'll  not  join  them. 

Duke.  O  yes ;  Bab  is  a  fine  wench,  notwith- 
standing her  complexion :  though  I  should   be 

glad  she  would  keep  her  teeth  cleaner Your 

£n^lish   women    are    damned    negligent   about 

thoir  teeth ; — How  is  your  Charlotte  in  that 

particular  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  Charlotte  ! 

Duke.  Ay,  the  world  says  you  arc  to  have  her. 

Sir  Har.  I  own  I  did  keep  her  company  ;  but 
we  are  off,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  so? 

Sir  Har.  Between  you  and  me,  she  has  a 
plaguy  thick  pair  of  legs ! 

Duke.  Oh,  damn  it;  thatV  insufferable  ! 

Sir  Har.  Besides,  she's  a  fool,  and  missed  her 
opportunity  with  the  old  countess. 

Duke.  I  am  afraid,  baron«t,  you  love  money. 
Bot  it,  I  never  save  a  filling !  Indeed  I  am  sure 
of  a  place  in  the  excise.  Ltidy  Charlotte  is  to 
be  of  tbe  party  to-night;  how  do  you  manage 
that? 

5j>  Har,  Why,  we  do  meet  a^  a  third  place ; 
are  very  civil,  and  look  queer,  and  laugh,  and 
abuse  one  another,  and  all  that. 

Duke.  A-la-mode,  ha !-- — Here  they  are. 

Sir  Har.  Let  us  retire.  \^Tkey  retire. 


Enter  Ladt  Bab's  Maidi  and  Ladt  Char- 
lotte's Mai<i. 

Lady  Bfib.  Oh  fie,  lady  Charlotte !  yoa  are 
quite  indelicate  ;  I  am  sorry  for  your  taste. 

Lady  Char,  Well,  I  say  it  agpiin,  I  love  Vaox- 
hall. 

Lady  Bab.  O  my  stars !  Why,  there  is  nobodj 
there  but  filthy  citizens. 

Lady  Char.  We  were  in  hopes  the  raisins  ^ 
price  would  have  kept  them  out,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Bab.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !•«— — Akik/obp  for  my 
money. 

Lady  Char,  Now  you  talk  of  Runehw^  whea 
did  you  see  the  colonel,  lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  Bab.  The  colonel !  I  hate  the  fellow— « 
He  had  the  assurance  to  talk  of  a  creature  ia 
Glousteriihir^,  before  my  face. 

Lady  Char.  He  is  a  pretty  man  for  all  that-— 
Soldiers,  you  know,  have  their  mistresses  every 
where. 

Lady  Bab.  I  despise  him  !  How  goes  on  your 
affair  with  the  baronet? 

Lady  Char.  The  baronet  is  a  stupid  wretch, 
and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  You  are 
to  be  at  Lovel's  to-night,  lady  Bab  ? 

Lady  Bab.  Unless  I  alter  my  mind — I  don't 
admire  visiting  these  commoners,  lady  Charlotte. 

Lady  Char.  Oh,  but  Mrs  Kitty  has  taste. 

La(fy  Bab.  She  affiects  iL 

Lady  Char,  The  duke  is  fond  of  her,  and  be 
has  judgment. 

Lady  Bab.  The  duke  might  shew  his  judgment 
much  better  [Holding  up  her  head. 

Lady  Char,  There  he  is,  and  the  baronet,  too. 
Take  no  notice  of  them.  We'll  rally  them  by 
and  by. 

Lady  Bab.  Dull  souls !  Let  us  set  up  a  loud 
laugh,  and  leave  them. 

Lady  Char.  Ay,  let  us  be  gone ;  for  the  com- 
mon people  do  so  stare  at  us — we  shall  certainly 
be  mobbed. 

Both.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — ^ha,  ha,  ha !  [Ejteunt. 

Duke  and  Sir  Harry  came  forward. 

Duke.  I'hcfy  certainly  saw  us,  and  are  gone  off 
laughing  at  us. — I  must  follow. 

Sir  Har,  No,  no. 

Duke.  I  must,  I  must  have  a  party  of  raillery 
with  them ;  a  hon  mot  or  so.  Sir  Harry,  you'U 
excuse  me.  Adieu  !  1*11  be  wlih  you  in  the  even- 
ing, if  possible  :  though,  hark  ye  !  there  is  a  bill 
depending  in  our  house,  which  the  ministry  make 
a  point  of  our  attending  ;  and  so,  you  know,  mum ! 
we  must  mind  the  stops  of  the  great  fiddle- 
Adieu  !  [Exit  DuKB. 

Sir  Har.  What  a  coxcomb  this  is !  and  the 
fellow  can*t  read.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that 
he  was  cow-boy  in  the  country  ;  then  was  uound 
prentice  to  a  periwig-maker,  got  into  my  lord 
nuke's  family,  aud  now  sets  up  for  a  fine  geiillt' 
man  :  0  temporal  0  mores  / 
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Rc'Cnter  Duress  Servant. 

.  Sir  Harry,  prithee,  what  are  wc  to  do 
*9  wheo  we  come  there  ? 
ar.  We  shall  have  the  fiddles,  I  suppose? 
.  The  fiddles !  I  have  done  with  dancing 
re  the  last  fit  of  the  gout.    Til  tell  you 
y  dear  boy,  I  positively  cannot  be  with 
ilew  we  have  a  little— 
[Makes  a  motion  as  if  with  the  dice-box, 
far.  Fie,  my  lord  duke ! 
r.  Look  ye,  baronet,  I  insist  on  it. — Who 
il  of  any  fashion  can  possibly  spend  an 
without  it  ? — But  I  shall  lose  the  girls. — 
tve  you  look,  ha,  ha,  ha !— Well,  let  there 

lar.  But,  my  dear  lord,  1  shall  be  quite 

le  without  you. 

:.  Well,  I  won't  be  particular ;  Til  do  as 

do.— Tol,  lol,  lol ! 

[Exit  singing  and  dancing. 
far.  He  had  the  assurance,  last  jwinter,  to 

tradesman's  daughter  in  the  city,  with 
asand  pounds  to  her  fortune,  and  got  me 

his  love-letters.  He  pretcudcd  to  be  an 
n  a  marching  regiment ;  so  wheedled  the 
to  consent,  and  would  have  carried  the 
»nt  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  washer- 

who  happened  to  be  his  first  cousin. 

Enter  Philip. 

lip,  your  servant 

I  ou  are  welcome  to  England,  sir  Harry ; 
you  received  the  card,  and  will  do  us  tne 

of  your  company.-r-My  master  is  gone 
!vonshire. — We'll  have  a  roaring  night, 
far.  Ill  certainly  wait  oq  you. 
The  girls  will  be  with  us. 
lar.  Is  this  a  weddiug-supper,  Philip  ? 
What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry  ? 
7ar.  The  duke  tells  me  so. 
The  duke's  a  fool. 

far.  Take  care  what  you  say ;  his  grace  is 
a*. 

I  am  a  pupil  of  the  same  academy ;  and 
lid  of  him,  I  assure  you.   Sir  Harry,  we'll 
noble  batch — I  have  such  wine  for  you  ! 
far.  I  am  your  man,  Phil. 
E^ad  the  cellar  shall  bleed  :  I  have  some 
dy  that  is  fit  for  an  emperor.— *—— My 
would  have  given  his  ears  for  some  of  it 
day,  to  treat  my  lord  what  d'ye-call-him 
)ut,  I  told  him  it  was  all  gone, -ha  !  charity 
at  home,  ha ! Odso,  here  is  Mr  Free- 
ly master's  intimate  friend ;  he's  a  dry  one 
t  let  us  be  seen  together — she'll  suspect 
iug. 
9ar.  I  am  gone. 

Away,  sway ; remember — Burgundy 

rord. 

Efar.  Right — Long  corks !  ha,  Phil !  \Mi' 

M  drawing  of  a  cork.] — Yours.        [Exit. 


Phi.  Now  for  a  cast  of  my  office--A  starch 
phiz,  a  canting  phrase,  and  as  many  lies  as  ne- 
cessary.— Hem  i 

Enter  Freeman. 

Free.  Oh,  Philip !  How  do  you  do,  Philip  ? 
You  have  lost  your  master,  I  find  ? 

Phi.  It  is  a  loss,  indeed,  sir. — So  good  a  gen- 
tleman ! — He  must  be  nearly  got  into  Devonshire 
by  this  time. Sir,  your  servant. 

Free.  Why  in  such  a  liurry,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  I  shall  leave  the  house  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, now  his  honour  is  away. 

Free.  You  are  in  the  right,  Philip. 

Phi.  Servants,  at  such  times,  are  too  apt  to 
be  negligent  and  extravagant,  sir. 

Free.  True ;  the  master's  absence  is  the  time 
to  try  a  good  servant  in. 

Phi.  It  is  so,  sir.    Sir,  your  servanL    [Going. 

Free.  Oh,  Mr  Philip  !  pray  stay  j  you  must  do 
me  a  piece  of  service. 

Phi.  You  command  me,  sir. 

Free.  I  look  upon  you,  Philip,  as  one  of  the 
best  behaved,  most  sensible,  completest  [Philip 
bows.]  rascals  in  the  world  !  [Aside. 

Phi.  Your  honour  is  pleased  to  compliment. 

Free.  There  is  a  tenant  of  mine  in  Essex,  a 

very  honest  man Poor  fellow,  he  has  a  great 

number  of  children  ;  ami  they  have  sent  me  one 
of  them,  a  tall  gawky  boy,  to  make  a  servant  of; 
but  my  folks  say  they  can  do  nothing  with  him. 

Phi.  Let  me  have  him,  sir. 

Free.  In  truth  he  is  an  unlicked  cub. 

Phi.  I  will  lick  him  into  somethmg,  I  warrant 
you,  sjr.^-Now  my  master  is  absent,  I  shall  have 
a  good  deal  of  time  upon  my  hands ;  and  I  hate 
to  be  idle,  sir :  in  two  months  I'll  engage  to  finish 
him. 

Free.  I  don't  doubt  it.  [Aside. 

Phi.  I  have  twenty  pupils  in  the  parish  of  St 
James's ;  and,  for  a  table,  or  a  side-board,  or 
behind  an  equipage,  or  in  the  delivery  of  a  mes- 
sage, or  any  thing — 

Free.  What  have  you  for  entrance  ? 

Phi.  1  always  leave  it  to  gentlemen's  genero- 
sity. 

Free.  Here  is  a  guinea — I  beg  he  may  be  taken 
care  of. 

Phi;  That  he  shall,  I  promise  you. — [Aside, 
Your  honour  knows  me  ? 

Free.  Thoroughly.  [Aside. 

Phi.  When  can  I  see  hirp,  sir  ? 

Free.  Now,  directly — L>11  at  my  house,  and 
take  him  in  your  hand. 

Phi.  Sir,  I  will  be  with  you  in  a  minute ;  I 
will  but  step  into  the  market  to  let  the  tra^i  s- 
men  know  they  must  not  trust  any  of  our  ser- 
vants, now  they  are  at  board  wages — Humph  ! 

Free.  How  happy  is  Mr  Lovel  in  so  excellent 
a  senaat !  [Exit. 

Phi.  Hi^  ha,  lia !  Thb  is  one  of  my  master':^ 
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prudent  friends,  who  dines  witJi  him  three  times 
a-week,  and  thinks  he  is  mighty  generous  in  giv- 
ing me  five  guineas  at  Christmas. — Damn  all 
such  sneaking  scoundrels,  I  say  !  [Exit, 

SCENE  III. — The  servants  hall  in  Lovel's 

house. 

Kingston  and  Coachman,  drunk  and  sleepy, 

[A  knocking  at  the  door. 

King.  Somebody  knocks ;  Coachy,  go — go  to 
the  door,  Coachy. 

Coach.  VW  hut  go — do  you  ^o ;  you  black  dog. 

King.  Devil  shall  fetch  me  if  I  go. 

[Knocking. 

Coach.  Why,  then,  let  them  stay ;  Til  not  go, 
damme — Ay,  Knock  the  door  down,  and  let  your- 
self in.  [Knocking. 

King.  Ay,  ay,  knock  a^ain,  knock  again  ! 

Coach.  Master  is  gone  into  Devonshire ;  so  he 
can't  be  there ;  so  Til  go  to  sleep  ! 

King.  So  will  I ;  Til  go  to  sleep,  too ! 

Coach.  You  lie,  devil !  you  shall  not  go  to 
sleep  till  I  am  asleep— I  am  king  of  the  kitchen  ! 

King.  No,  you  are  not  king ;  but,  when  you 
are  drunk,  you  are  sulky  as  hell !  Here  is  Cooky 
coming ;  sh^  is  king,  and  queen,  too  ! 

Enter  Cook. 

Cook.  Somebody  has  knocked  at  the  door  twen- 
ty times;  and  nobody  hears!  Why,  Coachman, 
Kingston  1  Ye  drunken  bears,  why  don*c  one  of 
you  go  to  the  door  ? 

Coach.  You  go.  Cook ;  you  go. 

Cook.  Hang  me  if  I  go  ! 

King.  Yes,  yes.  Cooky,  go;  Mollsy,  Pollsy, 
go! 

Cook.  Out,  you  black  toad  ! — It  is  none  of  my 
business,  and  go  I  will  not.  [Sits  down. 

Enter  Philip  zcith  hovzi.- disguised. 

Phi.  I  might  have  staid  at  the  door  all  night, 
as  the  little  man  in  the  play  says,  if  I  had  not 
had  the  key  of  the  door  in  u)y  pocket — What  is 
come  to  yo'i  all  ? 

Cook.  There  is  John  Coachman  and  Kingston 
as  drunk  as  two  bears. 

Fhi.  All,  ah  !  my  lads ;— what !  finished  al- 
ready f  These  are  the  the  very  l>cst  of  scrvnnti  ! 
Poor  fellows  !  I  suppose  they  have  been  drinking 
tlicir  master's  sood  journey  ?  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ijirel.  No  doubt  ou't.  [Aside. 

Phi.  Yo  ho  !  get  to  bed,  you  dojis,  and  sleep 
joorself  sober,  that  you  may  be  able  to  get  drunk 
again  by-and-by.  They  are  as  last  as  a  church, 
Jemmy. 

Lovcl.  Anan.? 


Lovel.  Burgundy  !  what's  that  f 
Phi.  Cook,  wake  those  honest  gentlemen,  aod 
send  them  to  bed. 

Cook.  It  is  impossible  to  wake  them. 
Lovel.  1  think  I  could  wake  them,  sir,  if  I 
minht — Heh  ! 

Phi.  Do,  Jemmy ;  wake  them.  Jemmy ;  ha,  ha, 
ha  ! 

Lovel.  Hip— Mr  Coachman. 

[Gives  him  a  great  slap  on  the  face. 
Coach.  Oh,  oh  !— What !  Zounds  !  Oh !  damn 
you  I 

Lovel.  What !  blackey,  blackey  ! 

[Pulls  him  by  the  nose. 
King.  Oh,  oh  I— What  now?  Curse  you !  Oh! 
—Cot  dam  you  I 
Loroel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Phi.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well  done.  Jemmy  !  Cook, 
see  tliose  gentry  to  bed. 

Cook.  Marry  come  up,  I  say  so,  too ;  not  I  io- 
1  deed.     . 

Coach.  She  shan't  see  us  to  bed-^WcIl  see 
ourselves  to  bed. 

King.  We  got  druuk  together,  and  well  go  to 
bed  together.  [Exeunt^  reeling. 

Phi.  You  sec  how  we  live,  boy  ? 
Lovel.  Yes ;  I  sees  how  you  live. 
Phi.  Let  the  supper  be  elegant.  Cook. 
Cook.  Who  pays  for  it  ? 
Phi.  My  master  to  be  sure ;  who  else  f  ha,  ha, 
ha !  He  is  rich  enough,  I  hope,  ha,  ha,  ba  ! 
Lovel.  Humph  I  [Aside, 

Phi.  Each  ot  us  must  take  m  part,  aud  unk  it  io 
our  next  weekly  bills ;  that  is  tne  way. 

Lovel.  So !  [Aside., 

Cook.  Prithee,  Philip,  what  boy  is  this  r 
Phi.  A  boy  of  Freeman's  recommending. 
Lovel.  Yes ;  I'm  squire  Freeman's  boy-^ieb ! 
CiX)k.  Freeman  is  a  stingy  hound;  aud  ^n 
may  tell  him  I  say  so.      lie  dines  liere  tmee 
times  a  week,  and  I  never  saw  the  colour  of  his 
mc»ney  yet 

Lovel.  Ha,  ha,  ha !    that  is  good — FreeiBan 

shall  have  it  [Aside, 

Cook.  I  must  step  to  the  tallow-chandler's  to 

di.sp<ise  of  some  of  my  perquisites ;  and,  then.  111 

set  about  supper. 

Phi.  Well  said.  Cook  !  that  is  right ;  the  per- 
quisite is  the  thing,  Cook. 

Cook.  Cloe,  Cloe  !  where  are  you,  Cloc  ? 

[Calls. 
Enter  Cloe. 


Phi.  Do  you  love  drinking? 
Lovcl.  Yes;  I  loves  «!c' ! 
Phi.  You  dog,  you  fehall  swim  in  Burgundv. 

1 


Cloe.  Yes,  mistress. 

Cook.  Take  that  box  and  follow  mc.      T-E'*'- 

Cloe.  Yes,  mistress.  [Takes  the  box.']  Who  is 
this  ?  [Seeing  Lovel.]  Hee,  bee,  bee  f  Oh  !  This 
is  pretty  boy  !  Hee,  hee,  hee !  Oh  !  This  i»  pretty 
red  hair,  hee,  hee,  hee  !  You  shall  be  in  love 
with  me  bv-and-by  !  hee,  hee  ! 

[Exit  chucking  Lovel  under  the  ckin. 

Lovcl.  A  very  pretty  amour !   [Aside.^  Oh  la ! 
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what  m  6ne  room  is  this !  Is  this  the  dininz-rooin, 
prtj,  «r? 

PkL  No;  our dnnluDg-room. 

LfoeL  Lm,  U  !  what  a  fine  \ndj  here  is !  This 
k  madam,  I  rapposc  ? 

PkL  Where  oave  you  been,  Kitty  ? 

Enter'Kmr. 

Kit,  I  have  been  disposing  of  tome  of  his  hen 
Hour's  shirts  and  other  linen,  which  it  is  a  shame 
his  honour  should  wear  any  longer  ;  mother  Bar- 
ter is  above,  and  waits  to  know  if  you  have  any 
commands  for  her. 

PkL  I  shall  dispose  of  my  wardrobe  to-mor- 


KU.  Whe  have  we  here  ?  [Lovel  hows. 

PkL  A  boy  of  Freenum's ;  a  poor,  silly  fool. 

LoveL  Thank  you.  [Aside, 

PkL  I  intend  the  entertainment  this  evening 
ai  a  compliment  to  you,  Kitty. 

Kit.  I  am  your  humble,  Mr  Philip. 

PkL  But,  I  beg  I  may  see  none  of  your  airs, 
or  bear  any  of  your  French  gibberish  with  the 
duke. 

Kit.  Don't  be  jealous,  Phil.  [Fawnirigh' 

PkL  I  intend,  before  our  marriage,  to  settle 
someUiing  handsome  upon  you;  and,  with  the 
ihre  bundured  pounds  which  I  have  already  saved 
is  this  extravagant  fellow's  family 

LofoeL  A  dog !  [Aside.]  O  la,  la !  what !  have 
joo  cot  five  hundred  pounds  ? 

PkL  Peace,  blodihead. 

Kit.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  Phil. 

PkL  Ay,  what  shaU  I  do? 

KU.  You  shall  set  up  a  chocolate-house,  my 


PkL  Yesy  and  be  cuckolded }  [Apart, 

Kit,  You  know  my  education  was  a  very  gep- 
teel»oe.  I  was  a  half-hoarder  at  Chelsea,  and  I 
speak  French  like  a  native-^Commen/  vous  porter 
umtf  montietw,  [Aukwardly, 

PkL  Psha,psha! 

Kit,  One  is  nothing  without  French — I  shall 
abioe  in  the  bar — Do  you  speak  French,  boy  ? 

LoveL  Anan? — 

Kit.  Anan — O  the  fool !  ha,  ha,  ha !— Oome 
here,  do^  and  let  me  new-mould  you  a  little.  You 
muse  be  a  good  bov,  and  wait  upon  the  gentle- 
folks ti>-night       [Ske  tie^j  and  powders  his  kair. 

LoveL  Yes,  an*t  please  you,  Fll  do  my  best 

Kit,  His  best !  O  the  natural !  This  is  a  strange 
head  of  hair  of  thine,  bo^ — It  is  so  coarse,  and 
aocarrotty. 

LoveL  All  my  brothers  and  sisters  be  red  in 
cbe  pole. 

piUL  KU.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Laugh. 

Kit,  There  now^  you  are  something  like-*-Come, 
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Philip,  give  the  boy  a  lesson,  and  then  Fll  lec- 
ture nim  out  of  the  servant's  Guide. 

Phi.  Come,  sir;  first,  Hold  up  your  head- 
very  well — Turn  out  your  toes,  sir — very  well- 
Now  call  coach — 

LoveL  What  is  call  coach  ? 
'  PhL  Thus,  sir — Coach,  coach,  coach  !  [Loud, 

LoveL  Coach,  coach,  coach  !  [Imitating, 

Phi.  Admirable  I^^the  knave  has  a  good  ear- 
Now,  sir,  tell  me  a  lie. 

LoveL  O  la !  I  never  told  a  lie  in  all  my  life. 

PhL  Then  it  is  high  time  you  should  beKin 
now ;  what  is  a  servant  good  for,  that  can't  tell  a 
lie? 

Kit,  And  stand  in  it :  now  I'll  lecture  him — 
[Takes  out  a  book,}^Thi%  is  '  The  Servant's 
'^  Guide  to  Wealth,  by  Timothy  Shoulderknot, 
'  formerly  servant  to  several  noblemen,  and  now 
'  an  ofiioer  in  the  customs ;  necessary  for  all  ser- 
*  vants.' 

PhL  Mind,  sir,  what  excellent  rules  the  book 
contains,  and  remember  them  well— Come,  Kitty^ 
begin 

Kit,  [Reads.]  Advice  to  the  footman. 

'  Let  It  for  ever  be  your  plan,        "^ 

*  To  be  the  master,  not  the  man.    > 

*  And  do  as  little  as  you  can.  3 
LoveL  He,  he,  he !  Yes,  I'll  do  nothing  at  all ; 

not  I. 
Kit.  *  At  market,  never  think  it  stealing,      ^ 

*  To  keep  with  tradesmen  proper  dealing;  > 
'All  stewards  have  a  fellow-feeling.'  >  , 

Phi.  You  will  understand  that  better  one  daj 
or  other,  boy. 

Kit.  To  the  groom. 
'  Never  allow  your  master  able, 

*  To  judge  of  matters  in  the  stable : 
'  If  he  should  roughly  speak  his  mind, 
'  Or  to  dismiss  you  seems  inclined, 

*  Lame  the  best  horse,  or  break  his  wind.' 
LoveL  Oddiness !  that's  good — ^he,  he,  be ! 
Kit.  To  the  coachman. 
'  If  your  good  master  on  you  doats, 

'  Ne'er  leave  his  house  to  serve  a  strangers 

*  But  pocket  hay,  and  straw,  and  oats, 
'  And  let  the  horses  eat  the  manger.' 

LoveL  Eat  the  manger !  He,  he,  he ! 

Kit,  I  won't  give  you  too  much  at  a  time  ■  • 
Here,  boy,  take  the  book,  and  read  it  every  night 
and  morning,  before  you  say  your  prayers. 

PhL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  very  good ;  but  now  for  bu- 
siness. 

Kit,  Right;  I'll  go  and  get  one  of  the  damask 
table-cloths,  and  some  napkins;   and  be  sure. 


] 


Phil,  your  side-board  is  very  smart. 
PhL  That  it  shall— come,  Jemmy- 
LoveL  Sob !  sob !  it  works  well — 


Exit, 

\Exit. 

Ex'U. 
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SCENE  L— TAe  Seroanti  Hall,  with  the  tupper 
and  siiie-board  set  out. 

Philip,  Kitty,  and  Lovel. 

Kit,  Well,  Phil,  what  think  you?  Don't  wIp 
look  very  smart  ?  Now  let  them  come  as  soon  as 
they  will,  we  shall  be  ready  for  them. 

Phi,  Tis  all  very  well ;  but 

Kit,  But  what  ? 

Phi.  Why,  I  wish  we  cduld  get  that  snarling 
cur,  Tom,  to  make  one. 

Kit,  What  is  the  matter  with  him } 

Phi.  I  don't  know ;  he's  a  queer  son  of  a — 

Kit.  Oh,  I  know  him ;  he  is  one  of  your  sneak- 
ing, half-bred  fellows,  tliat  prefers  his  master's  in- 
terest to  his  own. 

Phi.  Here  he  is. 

Enter  Tom. 

And  why  won't  you  make  one  to-night,  Tom  ? 
Here's  cook,  and  coachman,  and  all  of  us. 

Tom,  1  tell  you  again,  1  will  not  make  one. 

Phi.  We  shall  have  something  that's  ^ood. 

Tain.  And  make  your  master  pay  for  it  ? 

Phi.  I  warrant,  now,  you  think  yourself  migh- 
ty honest — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Tom.  A  little  honester  than  you,  I  hope,  and 
ntit  brag,  neither. 

Kit.  Hark  you,  Mr  Honesty,  don't  be  saucy — 

Lorel,  This  is  worth  listenmg  to.  [Atide. 

Tom,  What,  madam,  you  are  afraid  for  your 
cully,  are  you  ? 

Kit.  Cully,  sirrah,  ouUy !  Afraid,  sirrah !  A- 
fraid  of  what? 

fGoei  up  to  Tom. 
^,      , 

[Goes  up  on  the  other  side. 

Lovel,  Ay,  sir,  afraid  of  what  ?    [Goes  up  too. 

Tom.  I  value  none  of  you— 1  know  your 
tricks. 

Phi,  What  do  you  know,  sirrah  ? 

Kit. '  Ay ;  what  do  you  know  ? 

LoveL  Ay,  sir,  what  do  you  know  ? 

Tom,   I  know  that  you  two  are  in  fee  witli 

every  tradesman  belonging  to  the  house and 

that  you,  Mr  Clodpole,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
hanged —  [Strikes  Love. 

Phi.  What  do  you  strike  the  boy  for  ? 

Xovc/.  It  is  an  honest  blow.  [Aside. 

Tom,  I'll  strike  him  agaiiv^'tis  such  as  yuu 
that  bring  a  scandal  upon  us  all. 

Kit,  Come,  none  oi  your  impudence,  Tom. 

Tom,  Egad,  madanh,  the  gentry  may  well  com- 
plain, when  thev  get  such  servants  as  you  in  their 
houses.  There^s  your  good  friend,  mother  Bar- 
the  old  cloath's-wjuian,  the  greatest  thief  in 


Kit,  Well,  sir,  and  did  you  never—- ha  ? 

Tom.  No,  never :  I  have  lived  with  his  honour 
four  years,  and  never  took  the  value  of  that— 
[Snapping  his  Jingers.] — His  honour  is  a  pripce, 
gives  noble  wages,  and  keeps  noble  comptinr; 
and  yet  you  two  are  not  contented,  but  cfaeit 
him  wherever  you  can  lay  your  fingers.  Shame 
on  you  ! 

LoveL  The  fellow  I  thought  a  rogue,  is  the  on- 
ly honest  servant  in  my  house  !  [Aside. 

Kit.  Out,  you  mealy-mouthed  cur  ! 

Phi.  Weil,  go  tell  his  honour ;  do— ha,  ha,  ba ! 

Tom.  1  scorn  that — Damn  an  informer  !  Bot 
yet  I  hope  his  honour  will  find  you  two  out  ooc 
day  or  other,  that's  all — 

[Eiii  Tom. 

Kit,  This  fellow  must  be  taken  care  of. 

Phi.  I'll  do  his  business  for  him,  when  his  ho- 
nour comes  to  town. 

Lovel.  You  lie,  you  scoundrel !  You  will  not 
[Aside,] — O  la !  here's  a  fine  gentleman ! 

Enter  Duke's  Servant, 

Duke,  Ah,  ma  chere  mademseile !  Comment 
vous  portez  vous  ?  [Saivfe^ 

Kit,  Fort  bien,  je  vous  remerder,  monsieur. 

Phi.  Now  we  shall  have  nonsense  by  wbole- 
jsale. 

Duke.  How  do  you  do,  Philip? 

PhL  Your  grace's  humble  servant. 

Duke.  But,  my  dear  Kitty —        [Talk  t^ort. 

Phi.  Jemmy. 

Lovel.  Anan? 

Phi.  Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  make  yoa 
free  of  the  cellar. 

LoveL  Yes — I  will — but  won't  yoa  a^  be  to 
drink? 

PhL  No,  no ;  he  will  have  his  share  by-and- 
hy ;  come  along. 

LoveL  Yes.  [Ereunt  Phtl.  and  Lovel. 

Kit,  Indeed  I  thought  your  grace  an  age  in 
coming. 

Duke,  Upon  honour,  our  house  is  but  this  mo- 
ment up.  You  have  a  damned  vile  cnllecdoo  of 
pictures,  I  observe,  above  stiurs,  Kitty.  Yoor 
:»quire  has  no  taste. 

Kit  No  taste  !  that's  impossible,  for  he  has 
laid  out  a  vast  deal  of  money. 

Duke,  There  is  not  an  original  picture  in  the 

whole  collection Where  could  ne  pick  them 

up? 

Kit.  He  employs  three  or  four  men  to  buy  for 
him,  and  he  always  pays  for  originafs. 

Duke.  D«innez  nioi  votre  eau  de  luce-^— My 
head  aches  confoundedly. — [She  gives  a  smelling 
bottle.] — Kitty,  my  dear,  I  hear  you  are  going  to 


i 


ter, 

town,  just  now  gone  out  with  her  apron  full  of  I  l)e  married  ? 

his  honour's  linen.  (     Kit*  Pardonnez  moi  for  that. 
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Duke.  If  yoa  get  a  boy,  I'll  be  a  godfather, 
fiiith 

Kit,  How  jou  rattle,  duke  ! — I  am  thinking, 
mj  lord,  wheo  I  bad  the  honoar  to  see  you 
first. 

Duke.  At  the  play,  mademseille. 

Kk,  Your  grace  loves  a  play  ? 

Duke,  No;  'tis  a  dull,  old-fashioned,  enter- 
taiDnsent ;  I  hate  it — 

Kit.  Well,  give  me  a  good  tragedy. 

Duke.  It  must  not  be  a  modern  one,  then — 
You  are  devibsh  handsome,  Kate— -Kiss  me — 

[Offeri  to  kiu  her. 

Enter  Sir  Harry's  Servant, 

Sir  Har.  O  ho  !  Are  you  thereabouts,  my  lord 

4iike?  That  may  do  very  well  by-and-by 

However,  you'll  never  find  me  behind  hand. 

[Offers  to  kits  her. 

Duke.  Staad  off!  You  are  a  commoner;  no- 
diing  under  nubility  approaches  Kitty. 

Ssr  Har.  You  are  so  devilish  proud  of  your 
nobility— >iiow,  I  think,  we  have  more  true  nobi- 
lity than  you — Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  a  knight  of 
the  shire 

Duke.  A  knight  of  the  shire !  ha,  ha,  ha !  a 
■nghty  honour,  truly,  to  represent  all  the  fools  of 
the  county ! 

Kit.  O  lud  !  this  is  charming,  to  see  two  no- 
blemen quarrel ! 

Sir  Har.  Why,  any  fool  may  be  bom  to  a  ti- 
tle, but  only  a  wise  man  can  make  himself  ho- 
Aoarable. 

Kit,  Well  said,  sir  Harry !  that  is  good  m<^- 
riUity. 

Duke,  I  hope  you  make  some  difierence  be- 
tween hereditary  honours,  and  the  huzza's  of  a 
mob? 

Kit.  Very  smart,  my  lord  ;  now,  sir  Harry — 

Sir  Har.  If  you  make  use  of  your  hereditary 
hooours  to  screen  you  from  debt 

Duke.  Zounds,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Kit,  Hold,  hold  !  I  shall  have  some  fine  old 
noble  blood  spilt  here     ■■      Ha'  done,  sir  Har- 

&r  Har.  Not  I ;  why,  he  is  always  valuing 
himself  upon  his  upper  house. 

Duke.  We  have  dignity.  [Slow. 

Sir  Har.  But  what  comes  of  your  dignity,  if 
we  refuse  the  supplies  ?  [Quick. 

Kit.  Peace,  peace  !  here's  lady  Bab — -— 

Enter  Lady  Bab's  Servant  in  a  chair. 


Dear  lady  Bab 

La(fy  Bab.  Mr9  Kitiy,  your  servant ;  I  was 
afraid  of  taking  cold,  and  so  ordered  the  chair 
down  stairs.  Well,  and  how  do  you  do?  My 
lord  duke,  your  servant — and  sir  Harry,  too— — 
yours. 

Duke.  Your  ladyship's  devoted --^ 


Lady  BiUf.  Fm  afraid  I  have  trespassed  in 
point  of  time— -[Loo/cs  on  her  watch.] — But  I  got 
wto  my  favourite  author. 

Duke.  Yes ;  I  found  her  ladyship  at  her  stu- 
dies this  morning — Some  wicked  poem 

Ladt/  Bab.  O  you  wretch  !  I  never  read  but 
one  book. 

Kit.  What  is  your  ladyship  so  fond  of? 

Ladif  Bab.  Shickspur^  Did  you  never  read 
Shickpsur  f 

Kit.  SMektpur  !  Shickspur  !  Who  wrote  it  ? 
No,  I  never  read  Shickspur. 

Lady  Bab.  Then  you  have  an  immense  plea- 
sure to  come. 

Kit.  Well,  then,  Til  read  it  over  one  afternoon 
or  other — ^Here's  lady  Charlotte. 

Enter  Lady  Charlotte's  Maid  in  a  chair. 

Dear  lady  Charlotte ! 

Lady  Char.  Oh,  Mrs  Kitty,  I  thought  I  never 
should  have  reached  your  house — such  a  fit  of 
the  colic  seized  me— oh,  lady  Bab,  how  long 
has  your  ladyship  been  here  ?  My  chairmen  were 
Inch  drones — my  lord  duke  \  the  pink  of  all 
good-breeding ! 

Duke.  O  madam  !  [Bomn^, 

Lady  Char,  And  sir  Harry !  Your  servant,  sir 
Harry.  [Formally. 

Sir  Har.  Madam,  your  servant ;  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  your  ladyship  has  been  ill. 

Lady  Char.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  that  sorrow,  sir ;  remember  the 
Park. 

Sir  Har.  The  Park  !  I'll  explain  that  afiair, 
madam. 

Latfy  Char.  I  want  none  of  your  explanations. 

[Scornfully, 

Sir  Har.  Dear  lady  Charlotte  ! 

Lady  Char.  No,  sir ;  I  have  observed  your 
coolness  of  late,  and  despise  you.  A  trumpery 
baronet ! 

Sir  Har.  I  see  how  it  is;  nothing  will  satisfy 
you  but  nobility — that  sly  dog  the  marquis— 

Lady  Char.  None  of  your  reflections,  sir — 
The  marquis  is  a  person  of  honour,  and  above 
inouiring  after  a  lady's  fortune,  as  you  meanly 
did. 

Sir  Har.  I — I — ^madam  ?  I  scorn  such  a  thing, 
I  assure  you,  madam,  X  never— that  is  to  say — 
Egad,  I  am  confounded — my  lord  duke,  what 
shall  I  say  to  her  ?  Pray  help  me  out.        [Aside, 

Duke.  Ask  her  to  show  her  legs — ^ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Aside. 

Enter  Philip  and  Lovel,  loaded  with  bottles. 

Phi.  Here,  my  little  peer — here  is  wine  that 
will  ennoble  your  blood — both  your  ladyship's 
most  humble  servant. 

Lovel.  [Affecting  to  be  rfrun/f.]— Both  your 
ladyship's  mpst  humble  servant. 
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:  Kit,  Why,  Philip,   you  have  made  die  boy 
drunk. 

Phi,  I  have  made  him  free  of  the  cellar — ^ha, 
ba,  ha ! 

Lovel.  Yes,  I  am  free— I  am  very  free. 

PkL  He  has  had  a  smack  of  every  sort  of 
tvine,  from  humble  port,  to  imperial  tokay. 

Ixycel.  Yes,  I  have  been  drinkins  kokay. 

Kit,  Go,  get  you  some  sleep,  cnild,  that  you 
saay  wait  on  his  lordship  by-ano-by. 

Lovel,  Thank  you,  madam  ;  I  will  certainly 
wait  on  their  lordships  and  their  ladyships,  too. 

[AsidCy  and  exit. 

PhL  Well,  ladies,  and  what  say  you  to  a 
dance,  and  then  to  supper  ?  Have  you  had  your 
tea? 

All,  A  dance,  a  dance !  No  tea  !  No  tea ! 

Phi.  Here,  fiddler — [CalU,] — I  have  provided 
«  very  good  hand,  you  see. 

Enter  fiddler  with  a  wooden  leg. 

Sir  Har,  Not  so  well  legged,  Mr  Philip. 
All,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Duke,  Le  drole  !  Hark'e,  Mr whidi 

leg  do  you  beat  time  with? 
All,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  [Loud  laugh. 


Sir  Har,  What,  can  you  play,  Domine  ? 
Fid,  Any  thing,  an*t  please  your  honour,  from 
«  jif^  to  a  sooata. 

Phi.  Come  here ;  where  are  all  our  people  I 

Enter  Coachman,  Cook,  Kingston,  and  Cloe. 

m  couple  you — My  lord  duke  will  take  Kitty ; 
lady  Bab  will  do  me  the  honour  of  her  hand ;  sir 
Harry  and  lady  Charlotte ;  coachman  and  cook, 
and  the  two  devils  dance  together ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Duke.  With  submission,  the  country  dances 
by-and-by. 

hady  Char,  Ay,  ay ;  Ffench  dances  before 
supper,  and  country-dances  after.  1  beg  the 
duke  and  Mrs  Kitty  may  give  us  a  minueL 

Du/ie.  Dear  lady  Charlotte,  consider  my  poor 
gout ;  sir  Harry  will  oblige  us. 

[Sir  Har.  bows. 

All,  Minuet,  sir  Harry  !  minuet,  sir  Harry  ! 

Fid,  What  minuet  would  your  honours  please 
to  have  ? 

Kit,  What  minuet  ?  let  me  see ;  play  Marshal 
Thingumbob's  minuet 

[A  minuet  by  Sir  Har.  and  Kit.  aukward 
and  conceited. 

Lady  Char.  Mrs  Kitty  dances  sweetly. 

Phi.  And  sir  Harry  delightfully. 

Duke.  Well  enough  for  a  commoner. 

Phi,  Come,  aow  to  supper.  A  gentleman  and 
a  lady — here,  fiddler — [Givet  money,] — wait  with- 
out. 

f%l.  Yes,  an't  please  your  honour. 

[Exit  with  a  tankard. 


Phi.  [They  sit  rfown.]— We  will  set  the  wioe 

on  the  table Here  is  claret,  burgundy,  aofi 

champagne,  and  a  bottle  of  tokay  for  the  ladiem. 
There  are  tickets  on  every  bottle — If  any  eiw> 

tleman  chooses  port • 

Duke   Tis  only  fit  for  a  dram. 
Kit,  Lady  Bab,  what  shall  I  send  yaa  ?  Ltdy 
Charlotte,  pray  be  free :  the  more  free  the  more 
welcome,  as  they  say  in  my  country.    The  gen. 
tlemen  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  care  of  them, 
selves.  [A  pmue, 

Duke,  Lady  Charlotte,  hob  or  nob ! 
Lady  Char.  Done,  my  lord ;    in  Burgundy,' if 
you  please. 

Duke,  Here's  your  sweetheart  and  min^  and 
the  friends  of  the  company. 

I  They  drink.    A  paut 
Phi,  Come,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  bumper 
all  round — I  have  a  health  for  you — Here  is  to 
I  the  amendment  of  our  masters  and  mistfeflsts. 
All.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Loud  laugh.    Apeuit, 
Kit,   Ladies,  pray  what  is  your  opinion  oft 
single-gentleman's  service  ? 

Lady  Char,   Do  you  mean  an  old  singile-geD- 
tleman  ? 
AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !         [Lomd  Utugk 
Phi.  My  lord  duke,  your  toast. 

Duke.  Lady  Betty: 

Phi.  Oh  no ;  a  health  and  a  sentiment. 
Duke.   A  health  and  a  sentiment !   No,  bo; 
let  us  have  a  song.    Sir  Harry,  your  song- 
Sir  Har,  Would  you  have  it  ?   Well,  then- 
Mrs  Kitty,  we  must  call  upon  you.    Will  you  ho- 
nour my  muse  ? 

All,  A  song,  a  song  I  ay,  ay ;  sir  Harry's  song! 
sir  Harry's  song ! 

Duke,  A  song,  tcfjbe  sure ;  but  first,  prelndo— 
[Kisses  KiT.V-Pray,  gentlemen,  put  it  about 

[Kissing  round'^ Kingston  kisses  Che 
heartily. 
Sir  Har.  See  how  the  devils  kiss ! 
Kit,    I*m  really  hoarse  ;    but — hem — ^I  must 
dear  up  my  pipes--hem— this  is  sir  Hanyssoo^: 
being  a  new  song,  intitled  and  called.  The  IW* 
low  Servant ;  or,  All  in  a  Jivery.— [5iii^] 


Come  here,  fellow^servant,  and  listen  to  me, 
III  show  you  how  those  of  superior  degree 
Are  only  dependents,  no  better  than  we. 
Chorus,  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agrees 
Tis  here,  fellow-servant. 
And  there,  fellow-servant. 
And  all  in  a  livery. 

See  yonder  fine  spark,  in  embroidery  drest; 
Who  bows  to  the  great,  and,  if  they  smiley  is 

blest. 
What  is  he,  iYaith,  but  a  tervant  at  best? 
Cho,  Both  high,  &p^ 
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Nat&re  made  all  alikey    no  distiiiction  she 

crmves; 
So  we  laugh  at  the  great  world,  its  fools,  and 

its  kiuiTes ; 
For  we  are  all  serrants,  but  thej  are  all  slaves. 
CAomt.  Both  high,  &c. 

The  fat-shining  glutton  looks  up  to  the  shelf, 
Ibe  wrinl^led  mean  miser  bows  down  to  his 

pelf, 
And  the  curl-pated  beau  is  a  slave  to  himself. 
Charuif  Both  high,  && 

The  gay  sparkling  belle,  who  the  whole  town 

alarms, 
And  with  eyes,  lips,  an4  neck,  sets  the  smart 

all  inarms. 
Is  a  vassal  herself,  a  mere  drudge  to  her 

charms. 
CMonu.  Both  high,  &c. 

Tben  well  drink  like  our  betters,  and  laugh, 

sing,  and  love. 
And  when  sick  of  one  place,  to  anodier  well 

move; 
For,  with  Uttle  and  great,  die  best  joy  is  to  rove. 
CAoriM.  Both  high  and  low  in  this  do  agree. 
That  tis  here,  fellow-servant. 
And  there,  feUow-servant, 
And  all  in  a  livery. 

PkL  How  do  you  like  it,  my  lord  duke  ? 
Duke,  It  is  a  damned  vile  composition ! 
PkL  How  so? 

Duke.  O  very  low !  very  low,  indeed ! 
Sur  Hot,  Can  yeu  make  a  better  ? 
Duke.  I  hope  so. 
Sir  Har.  That  is  very  conceited. 
Duke.  What  is  conceited,  you  scoundrel  ? 
Sir  Har.  Scoundrel  i   You  are  a  rascal ;  VU 
fNill  you  bv  the  nose.  [All  rise. 

Duke,  Look'e,  friend,  don*t  give  yourself  airs. 


SDd  make  a  disturbance  among  the  ladies— —If 
jon  are  a  gentleman,  name  your  weapons. 

Sir  Har.  Weapons !    What  you  will Pis- 

tds 

Duke,  Done— behind  Montague-house, 

Sir  Har.  Done — with  seconds  ! 

Duke.  Done ! 

PkL  Oh,  for  shame,  gentlemen!  My  lord 
duke— Sir  Harry,  the  ladies !  fy ! 

J  Duke  and  Sir  Harry  affect  to  ting, 
violent  knocking.]  What  the  devil 
can  that *be,  Kitty? 

Kit.  Who  can  it  possibly  be  ? 

PkL  Kiittston,  run  up  stairs  and  peep.  [Exit 

Kingston. J  It  sounds  lise  my  master*s  rap 

Pray  Heaven,  it »  not  he ! 

Enter  Kingston. 

Well,  Kiiwston,  what  is  it  ? 

Mii^»  u  is  master  and  Mr  Freeman — I  peep- 


ed through  the  key-hole,  and  saw  them  by  the 

lainp-Iigbt ^Tom  has  just  let  them  in— 

PAt.  The  devil  he  has ! What  can  have 


brought  him  back  ? 

Kit.  No  matter  what 
things! 


-away   with  the 


PAi.  Away  with  the  wine !  Away  with  the 
plate !  Here  Coachman,  Cook,  Cloe,  Kingston, 

bear  a  hand  !  out  with  the  candles ! Away, 

away !  [^^  carry  away  the  tablet  ifc. 

Vinton.  What  shall  we  do?  What  shaU  we 
do? 

[They  all  run  about  in  confusion. 

Kit.  Run  up  stairs,  ladies ! 

Phi.  No,  no,  no !  He'll  sec  you,  then — 

Sir  Har.  What  the  devil  had  I  to  do  here ! 

Duke.  Pox  take  it,  face  it  out 

Sir  Har.  O,  noj  these  West  Indians  are  very 
fiery. 

PAi.  I  would  not  have  him  see  any  of  you  for 
the  world. 

Lovel.  [Without.]  Philip!  Where's  Philip? 

PAi.  Oh,  the  devil !  he's  certainly  coming 
down  stairs — Sir  Harry,  run  down  into  the  cel- 
lar.   My  lord  duke,  get  into  the  pantry — Away, 


away 


I 


Kit.  No,  no  I  do  you  put  their  ladyships  into 
the  pantry,  and  I'll  take  his  grace  into  the  coal- 
hole. 

Visitors.  Any  where,  any  where— up  the  chimr 
ney,  if  you  will! 

PAi.  There,  in  with  you ! 

[They  all  go  into  the  pantry, 

Lovel.  [ITi^Ami^J  Philip,  Philip ! 

PAi.  Coming,  sir !  [AloudJf  Kitty,  have  you 
never  a  good  book  to  oe  reading  of  r 

Kit,  Yes,  here  is  one. 

PAi.  Egad,  this  is  black  Monday  with  us.    S^t 

^own — Seem  to  read  your  book Here  he  is^ 

as  drunk  as  a  piper— 

[They  sit  down. 

Enter  Lovel,  with  pistols,  affecting  to  be  drunk ; 
Frebm  A  N  following, 

LooeL  Philip^  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  are  all  my  myrmidons  ?  What  the  devil 
makes  you  up  so  early  in  the  momim;? 

PAi.  He  is  very  drunk,  indeed.  [Aside]  Mrs 
Kitty  and  I  had  got  into  a  good  book,  your  ho- 
nour. 

Free,  Ay,  ay ;  they  have  been  well  employed, 
I  dare  say — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Lovel.  Corne,  sit  down.  Freeman;  lie  you 
there.  [Lays  hispistofs  down.]  1  come  a  little  un- 
expectedly, perhaps,  Philip  ? 

Phi.  A  good  servant  is  never  afraid  of  being 
caught,  sir. 

Lovel.  1  have  some  accounts  that  I  must  set- 
tle  

Phi.  Accounts,  sir !  To-u'ght  ? 

Love,  Yes,  to-night — I  find  myself  perfectly 
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cIear*-You  shall  see  HI  settle  them  in  a  twink- 
ling. 
•    Fhi.  Your  honour  will  go  into  the  parlour  ? 

iore/.  No,  I'll  settle  them  all  here 

iCt/.  Your  honour  must  not  sit  here. 

Lovel,  Why  not  ? 

Kit.  You  will  certainly  take  cohi,  sir;  the 
room  has  not  been  washed  abore  an  hour. 

LoveL  What  a  cursed  lie  tlmt  is!  [Mide, 

Duke.  Philip,  PhiUp>  Philip ! 

[Peeping  out, 

Phil,  Pox  take  you  !  hold  your  tongue — 

[Aside, 

Free.  You  have  just  nicked  them  in  the  very 
minute.  [Aside  to  Lovel. 

Lovel,  I  find  I  have;  mnm,iAsideto  Free- 
man.] Get  some  wine,  Philip.  [Exit  Philip.] 
Though  I  must  eat  something  before  I  drink ; 
Kitty,  what  have  you  got  in  the  pantry  ? 

Kit.  In  the  pantry?  Lard,  your  honour!  we 
are  at  board-wages 

Free,  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  cold  meat 

Lovel.  You  shall  have  it Here,  [Rites.] 

Open  the  pantry  door ;  I'll  be  about  your  board- 
wages  I  I  have  treated  you  often>  now  you  shall 
treat  your  master 

Kit.  If  I  may  be  believed,  sir,  there  is  not  a 
scrap  of  any  thing  in  the  world  in  the  pantry. 

[Opposing  kim. 

LoveL  Well,  then,  we  must  be  contented.  Free- 
man. Let  us  have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  wine.  [Sits  down  again. 

Kit.  Sir,  had  not  my  master  better  go  to 
bed  ! 

[Makes  signs  to  Freem4N,  that  Lovel  is 
drunk.] 

Lovel.  Bed  I  not  I ^I'll  sit  here  all  night— 

*Tis  very  pleasant,  and  nothing  like  variety  in 
life. 

Sir  Har.    [Peeping.]    Mrs   Kitty  Mrs 

Kittv 


Kit.  Peace,  on  your  life  ! 
Lovel,  Kitty,  what  voice  is  that  ? 
Kit.  Nobody's,  sir.    Hem- 


[Aside. 


Lovel.    [Philip   brings  wine.]    Soh very 

well ^Now,  do  you  two  march  oflP 

March  off,  I  say 

Phi,  We  can't  think  of  leaving  your  lionour. 

For,  egad,  if  we  do,  we  are  undone.  [Aside. 

LoveL  Begone — My  service  to  you,  Freeman. 

This  is  good  btuff 

Free.  Excellent. 

[Sofnebody  in  the  pantry  sneezes. 
Kit.  We  are  undone  1  undone ! 

[Aside. 
Phi,  Oh,  that  is  the  duke's  damned  rapee  ! 

[Aside. 
LovtL  Did  not  you  hear  a  noise,  Charles? 
Free.  Somebody  sneezed,  I  thought. 
LoveL  Damn  it,  there  arc  thieves  in  the  house 

< I'll  be  among  tliem. 

[Takes  a  pistoL 


Kit  Lack-ft-day,  nr!  it  was  only  the  cat; 
they  sometimes  sneeze  for  all  the  world,  like  a 
chnstian ;  here.  Jack,  Jack !   he  has  got  ooldy 

ni  cure  him.    Here, 


-Puss Puss 


LoveL   A  cold :    then. 
Jack,  Jack ;  Puss,  Poss- 


Kit,  Your  honour  won't  be  so  rash — Prey, 
your  honour,  don't  ■  [Opposing, 

LoveL  Stand  oSl  here.  Freeman  !  here's  a 
barrel  for  business,  with  a  brace  of  alugs,  and 
well-primed,  as  you  see— ——Freeman,  Til 
hold  you  five  to  tour ;  nay,  Ftl  hold  yo«  two  to 
one,  I  hit  the  cat  through  the  key-hole  of  that 
pantry-door. 

Free.  Try,  try ;  but  I  think  it  impoasible. 

LoveL  I  am  a  damned  good  mmrksraaD.— 
[Cocks  the  pistoly  and  points  ii  t^  tke  pantry 
door.]  Now,  for  it !  [A  vioUmi  shrUk^  and  all  is 
discovered.]  Who  the  devil  are  these  ?*— One 
two — three — four 

Phi.  They  are  particular  friends  of  mine,  sir ; 
servants  to  some  noblemen  in  the  Beigk4ear> 
hood. 

.   LoveL  1  told  yoo  there  were  thieves  in  the 
house. 

Free.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

PAi,  I  lUsure  your  honour  they  have  beea 
entertained  at  our  own  cxpence,  upon  my  word. 

Kit.  Yes,  indeed,  your  honour,  if  it  was  the 
last  word  I  had  to  speak. 

LcveL  Take  up  that  bottle.  [Philip  takes  19a 
bottle  with  a  ticket  to  it^  and  is  foing  qffl]  Bring  it 
back.  Do  you  usaally  entertam  your  company 
with  Tokav,  Monsieur  ? 

PAi.  I,  sir,  treat  with  wine ! 

Lovel.  O  yes,  from  hmsUe  port  te  impoial 
Tokay,  too.    Yes,  I  loves  Kokay. 

[Mimkking  himself. 

Phi.  How !  Jemmy,  my  master! 

Kit.  Jemmy !  the  devil  I 

PAi.  Your  honour  is  at  present  ia  liquor;  bot, 
ia  the  morning,  when  your  honour  is  recovered, 
i  will  set  all  to  rights  again. 

LoveL  [CAmt^R^  Ais  cowstewmce.]  We^l  set 
all  to  rights,  now — ^There,  I  am  sober,  at  your 
service.  What  have  you  to  say,  Philip?  [Phi- 
lip starts.]  You  may  well  stait — Go^  get  out  of 
my  sight ! 

Duke.  Sir,  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  you,  but  I  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  grace 
the  duke  of— — — 

LoveL  And  the  impudence,  familiarly  to  as- 
sume his  title  ?  Your  Grace  will  give  mc  leave 
to  tell  you,  that  is  the  door;  and,  if  you  ever 
enter  there  again,  I  assure  you,  my  lord  duke, 
I  will  break  every  bone  in  your  grace's  skin ! — 
Begone ! 

Duke,  [Aiide,]  Low-bred  fellows ! 

[Exit. 

LoveL  I  beg  your  ladyship*s  pardon ;  perhaps, 
thcy  can't  go  without  chairs — ha,  ha,  ha : 

free.  Ila,  ha,  ha  !         [Sir  ILiilry  steals  off. 
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Char.  This  oomes  of  visitmg  commoners. 

[Exit, 
Bab.  They  are  downright  HottenpoU. 

SExtt, 

aj  our  bread  ? 

I  Five  hundred  pounds  will  set  you  up 
ocolate-house.  You'll  shine  in  the  bar, 
I  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  your 
t  extravagance,  and  ingratitude. 
and  Kit,  Oh,  sir — Good  sir ! 
f.  You,  madam,  may  stay  here  till  to- 
morning — And  there,  madam,  is  the 
)o  lent  me,  which  I  beg  you'll  read — 
ad  morning  before  you  say  your  pray- 


I  am  nibed  and  undone ! 


[Extt. 


I  But  you,  sir,  for  your  villainy,  and 
hate  worse)  your  hypocrisy,  shall  not 
minute  longer  in  this  house;  and  here 
an  honest  man  to  shew  you  the  way  out. 
•ys,  sir 

[Philip  gives  the  keys. 

Enter  Tom. 

respect  and  value  you ;  you  are  an  honest 
,  and  shall  never  want  encouragement — 
ood,  Tom,  as  to  see  that  gentleman  out  of 
ise,  [Pottles  to  Philip.]  and  then  take 
of  the  cellar  and  plate. 
I  thank  your  honour;  but  I  would  not 
the  ruin  of  a  fellow-servant 


LaveL  No  remonstrances^  Tom;  it  shall  be 
as  I  say. 

Phi,  What  a  cursed  fool  have  I  been! 

[Exeunt  Servants. 

LoviL  Well,  Charles,  I  must  thank  you  for  my 
frolic  :  it  has  been  a  wholesome  one  to  me ;  have 
I  done  right  ? 

Free,  £ntirely :  No  jnd^e  could  have  deter- 
mined better.  As  you  punished  the  bad,  it  was 
but  justice  to  reward  the  good. 

Lovel,  A  faithful  servant  is  a  worthy  charac- 
ter  

Free.  And  can  never  receive  too  much  encou- 
ragement. 

Lovel.  Right! 

lYee.  You  have  made  Tom  very  happy. 

LoueL  And  I  intend  to  make  your  Kobert  so,- 
too.    Every  honest  servant  should  be  made  hap« 

py- 

Free.  But  what  an  insufferable  piece  of  assu- 
rance is  it  in  some  of  these  fellows  to  affect  and 
imitate  their  masters'  manners  ? 

Lovel.  What  manners  must  those  be  which 
they  can  imitate  ? 

Pree,  True. 

LoveL  If  persons  of  rank  would  act  up  to 
their  standard,  it  would  be  impossible  that  their 
servants  could  ape  them ;  but  when  they  affect 
every  thing  that  is  ridiculous,  it  will  be  in  the 
power  of  any  low  creature  to  follow  their  exam- 
ple. 

[Exeunt  ommt. 
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MEN. 

Sir  William  VfEALTur, f&iher  to  Bib  Geobgb. 

Shift,  h  iharper^ 

Smirk,  an  auctioneer. 

Sir  Georoe  Wealthy,  the  Minor, 

Loader,  a  gamester, 

Mb  Eichabd  Wealthy,  unck  to  Sib  George. 


Dick,  servant  to  Sib  George. 
Transfer,  a  usurer. 

WOMEN. 

Lucy,  daughter  to  Mr  K  Wbaltrt. 
Mr.s  Cole,  an  old  hawd» 


Scen&^London* 


ACT   L 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Sir  William  Wealthy,  and  Mr 
Richard  Wealthy. 

Sir  WiL  Come,  come,  brother;  I  know  the 
world.  People,  who  have  their  attention  eter- 
nally fixed  upon  one  object,  can't  help  being  a 
little  narrow  in  their  notions. 

R,  Weal.  A  sagacioas  remark  that!  and  highly 
probable,  that  we  merchants,  who  maintain  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  should  know  less  of  it  than  your 
fashionable  fellows,  whose  whole  experience  is 
bounded  by  Westminster-bridge. 

Sir  WiL  Nay,  brother,  as  a  proof  that  I  am 
not  blind  to  the  benefit  of  travelling,  George, 
you  know,  has  been  in  Germany  these  four 
years. 

R,  WeaL  Where  he  is  well  grounded  in  ^ 
ming  and  gluttony  :  France  has  fumi^ed  hmi 


with  fawning  and  flattery;  Italy  equipped  bim 
with  capriols  and  cantatas;  and,  thus  accom- 
plished, mv  young  gentleman  is  returned  with  a 
cargo  of  whores,  cooks,  valets  de  chambre,  and 
fiddle-sticks,  a  most  valuable  member  of  the 
British  commonwealth. 

Sir  WiL  You  dislike,  then,  my  system  of  edu- 
cation? 

R,  WeaL  Most  sincerely. 

Sir  WiL  The  whole  ? 

R.  WeaL  "Every  particular. 

Sir  WiL  The  early  part,  I  should  imagine, 
might  merit  your  approbation  ? 

It  WeaL  Least  of  all.  What,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause he  has  run  the  gauntlet  through  a  public 
school,  where,  at  sixteen,  he  had  practised  more 
vices  than  he  would  otherwise  have  heard  of  at 
sixty ! 

Sir  WiL  Ha,  ha,  prejudice ! 

21.  WeaL  Then,  mdeed,  you  remoTddhim  to 
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the  university ;  where,  lest  his  morals  should  be 
mended,  and  his  undei^tanding  improved,  you 
fairly  set  him  free  from  the  restraint  of  the  one, 
and  the  drudj^ery  of  the  other,  by  the  privileged 
distinction  of  a  silk  gown  and  a  velvet  cap. 

Sir  WiL  And  all  these  evils,  you  think,  a  city 
education  would  have  prevented  } 

R.  Weal.  Doubtless.  Proverbs,  proverbs, 
brother  William,  convey  wholescirne  instruction. 
Idleness  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Regular  hours, 
constant  employment,  and  good  example,  can't 
fail  to  form  the  mind. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  truly,  brother,  had  you  stuck 
to  your  old  civic  vices,  hypocrisy,  cozenage,  and 
avarice,  1  don't  know  whether  I  might  not  have 
committed  George  to  your  care ;  but  you  cock- 
neys now  beat  us  suburbians  at  uur  own  wea- 
pons. What,  old  boy  !  times  are  changed  since 
the  date  of  thy  indentures ;  when  the  sleek,  crop- 
eared  'prentice  used  tii  dans^Ie  after  his  mistress, 
with  the  great  bible  under  his  arm,  to  St  Bride's 
on  a  Sunday ;  bring  home  the  text,  repeat  the 
divisions  of  the  discourse,  dine  at  twelve/  and  re- 

fale,  upon  a  gaudy  day,  with  buns  and  beer  at 
slington  or  Miie-end. 

IL  Weal.  Wonderfully  facetious  ! 

Sir  WiL  Our  modem  lads  are  of  a  different 
metal.  They  have  their  gaming  clubs  in  the  gar- 
den, their  little  lodgings,  the  snug  depositaries  of 
their  rusty  swords  and  occasional  bag-wigs ;  their 
horses  for  the  turf;  aye,  and  their  commissions 
of  bankruptcy  too,  before  they  are  well  out  of 
their  time. 

R.  WeaL  Infamous  aspersion  ! 

Sir  WiL  But  the  last  meeting  at  Newmarket, 
lord  Lofty  received  at  the  hazard-table,  the  iden- 
tical note  from  the  individual  tailor  to  whom  he 
had  paid  it  but  the  day  before  for  a  new  set  of 
liveries. 

R  Weal,  Invention ! 

Sir  WiL  These  are  anecdotes  you  will  never 
meet  with  in  your  weekly  travels  from  Cateaton- 
Btreet  to  your  boarded  box  in  Clapham,  brother. 

R.  WeaL  And  yet  that  boarded  box,  as  your 
prodigal  spendthrift  proceeds,  will  soon  be  tlie 
ouly  seat  of  the  family. 

Sir  WiL  May  be  not.  Who  knows  what  a  re- 
formation our  project  may  produce  ? 

R.  WeaL  I  do.    None  at  all. 

Sir  WiL  Why  so  ? 

R.  WeaL  Because  your  means  are  ill-propor- 
tioned to  their  end.  vVere  he  my  son,  i  would 
eenre  him 

Sir  WiL  As  you  have  done  your  daughter. 
Discard  him.     But  consider,  I  have  but  one. 

A.  WeaL  That  would  weigh  nothing  with  me: 
for,  was  Charlotte  to  set  up  a  will  of  her  own, 
and  reject  the  man  of  my  choice,  she  must  ex- 
pect to  share  the  fate  of  her  siiiter.  I  consider 
families  as  a  smaller  kind  of  kingdoms,  and 
would  have  disobedience  in  the  one  as  severely 

Vol.  UI. 


punished  as  rebellion  in  the  other.    Both  cut  oflf 
from  their  respective  societies. 

Sir  Wil,  Poor  Lucy  !  But  surely  you  begin  to 
relent.     May  not  I  intercede  ? 

R,  WeaL  Look'e,  brother,  you  know  my  mind. 
I  will  be  absolute.  If  I  meddle  with  the  man- 
agement of  your  son,  it  is  at  your  own  request ; 
but  if,  directly  or  indirectly,  you  interfere  with 
my  banishment  of  that  wilful,  headstrong,  dis- 
obedient hussy,  all  ties  between  us  are.  broke ; 
and  I  shall  no  more  remember  you  as  a  brother, 
than  I  do  her  as  a  child. 

Sir  WiL  I  have  done.  But  to  return.  You 
think  there  is  probability  in  my  plan  ? 

R.  WeaL  I  shall  attend  the  issue. 

Sir  WiL  You  will  lend  your  aid,  however  ? 

R.  WeaL  We  shall  see  now  you  go  on. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser,  A  letter,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Oh,  from  Capias,  my  attorney  ?  Who 
brought  it  ? 
Ser.  The  person  is  without,  ur. 
Sir  WiL  Bid  him  wait  [Exit  Servant. 


[Readi. 
*  Worthy  Sir, 
'  The  bearer  is  the  person  I  promised  to  pro- 
cure. 1  thought  it  was  proper  for  you  to  exa- 
mine him  viva  voce.  So  if  you  administer  a  few 
interrogatories,  you  will  find,  by  cross-question- 
ing him,  whether  he  is  a  competent  person  to 
prosecute  the  cause  you  wot  ol.  I  wish  you  a 
speedy  issue ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  default  in 
your  judgment,  am  of  opinion  it  should  be  car- 
ried into  immediate  execution.    I  am, 

«  Worthy  Sir,  &c.' 


TiMOTHT  Capias. 

'  P.  S.  The  party's  name  is  Samuel  Shift.    Ht 

*  is  an  admirable  mime,  or  mimic,  and  most  dclec- 

*  table  company ;  as  we  experience  every  Tues- 
Vday  night  at  our  club,  the  Magpy  and  Horse* 

*  shoe,  Fetter-lane.' 

Very  methodical  indeed,  Mr  Capias ! — ^John. 

Enter  Servant. 

Bid  the  person  who  brought  this  letter  walk  in» 
[Exit  Servant.^  Have  you  any  curiosity,  bro- 
ther? 

R.  WeaL  Not  a  jot.    I  must  to  the  'Change. 
In  the  evening  you  may  6nd  me  in  the  coi^nting- 
house,  or  at  Jonathan's.         [Exit  R.  WEAX-fujf, 
Sir  WiL  You  shall  hear  from  me.  ^ 

Enter  Shift  and  Servant. 

Shut  the  door,  John,  and  remember,  I  am  not  lU 
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home.  [EjU  Servant,]    You   came  from   Mr 
'  Capias  ? 

Shift.  I  did,  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Your  namei  I  think,  is  Shift  ? 

Sfn/t,  It  isy  sir. 

Sir  WiL  Did  Mr  Capias  drop  any  hint  of  mj 
business  with  you  ? 

Shift,  None.  He  only  said,  with  his  specta- 
cles on  his  nose,  and  his  hand  npon  his  chin,  sir 
William  Wealthy  is  a  respectable  personage,  and 
my  client :  he  wants  to  retain  you  in  a  certaii) 
•  amir,  and  will  open  the  case,  and  give  you  your 
brief  himself:  if  you  adhere  to  his  instructions, 
and  carry  your  cause,  he  is  generous,  and  will 
discharge  your  bill  without  taxation. 

Sir  Wit.  Ha,  ha  !  my  friend  Capias  to  a  hfur ! 
— Well,  sir,  this  is  no  bad  specimen  of  your 
nhilities.  But  see  that  the  dour  is  fast  Now, 
•ir,  you  are  to — 

Shift.  A  moment's  pause,  if  you  please.  You 
must  know,  sir  William,  1  am  a  prodigious  ad- 
mirer of  forms.  Now,  Mr  Capias  tells  me,  that 
it  is  always  the  rule  to  administer  a  retaining  fee 
before  j^ou  enter  upon  the  merits. 

Sir  Wil.  Oh,  sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ! 

Shift.  Not  that  I  questioned  your  generosity; 
but  forms,  you  know — 

Sir  Wil.  No  apology,  I  beg.  But  as  we  are 
to  have  a  closer  connection,  it  may  not  be 
amiss,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  understand 
one  another  a  little.  Pray,  sir,  where  was  you 
born .? 

Shift.  At  my  fatherV 

Sir  Wil.  Hum  ! — And  what  was  he  ? 

Shift.  A  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  What  was  you  bred  ? 

Shift.  A  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  How  do  you  liviB  ? 

Shift.  Like  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Wil.  Could  nothing  induce  you  to  ui>- 
bOsum  yourself? 

Shift.  Look'e,  sir  William,  there  is  a  kind  of 
something  in  your  countenance,  a  certain 
openness  and  generosity,  a  je  ne  scai  in  your 
manner,  tliat,  1  will  unlock  : — You  shall  see  me 
all. 

Sir  PTit  You  will  oblige  me. 

Sht-ft,  You  must  know,  then,  that  fortune, 
which  frequently  delights  to  raise  the  noblest 
structures  from  the  simplest  foundations;  who 
from  a  tailor  made  a  pope,  from  a  gin-shop  an 
empress,  and  many  a  prime  minister  from  no- 
thing at  all,  has  thought  fit  to  raise  nic  to  my 
present  height,  from  the  bumble  employment  of 
' — Light  your  Honour — A  link  boy. 

Sir  Wil.  A  pleasant  fellow !  Who  were  your 
parents? 

Shift,  I  was  produced,  sir,  by  a  left-handed 
marriage ;  m  the  language  of  the  newspapers,  be* 
tween  an  illustrious  lamp-lighter  and  an  itinerant 
cat  and  dog  butcher.  Cat's  meat  and  do^'s  meat. 
I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  my  inoUier,  sir.    But 


as  to  this  happy  pair  I  owe  little  besides  my  be- 
ing, I  shall  drop  them  where  they  dropt  me — in 
the  street. 

Sir  Wil,  Proceed. 

Shift.  My  Hrst  knowledge  of  the  world  I  owe 
to  a  school  whicii  has  produced  many  a  great 
man — the  avenues  of  the  phty  house.  Inhere,  bitf 
leaning  on  my  extinguished  link,  1  learned  dex- 
terity from  pick-pockets,  connuance  from  on* 
stables,  politics  and  fashions  frum  foutmen,  and 
the  art  of  making  and  breaking  a  prumi.se  tri>in 
their  masters.  Here,  sirrah,  light  me  across  ibe 
kennel.  I  hope  your  honour  will  remember  poor 
Jack.     You  ragged  rascal,  I  have  no  half'pooce 

— I'll  pay  you  the  next  time  I  see  you. But, 

lack-a-day,  sir,  that  time  1  saw  as  seldom  as  his 
tradesmen. 

Sir  WiL  Very  well 

Shift,  To  these  accomplishments  from  with* 
out  the  theatre,  I  must  add  one  that  I  obtaiued 
within. 

Sir  WiL  How  did  you  gain  admittance  there? 

Shift.  My  merit,  sir,  that,  like  my  link,  threw 
a  radiance  round  me.  A  detachment  from  the 
head-quarters  here  took  possession,  in  the  som* 
mer,  of  a  country  corporation,  where  I  did  the 
honours  of  the  bam,  by  sweeping  the  stage 
and  clipping  the  candles,  lliere  my  skill  and  ad- 
dress were  so  conspicuous,  that  it  procured  me 
the  same  ofhce,  the  ensuing  winter,  at  Drury-lane, 
where  I  acquired  intrepidity,  the  crown  of  ail  my 
virtues. 

Sir  WiL  How  did  you  obtain  that? 

Shifh  By  my  post.  For,  I  think,  sir,  be  that 
dares  stand  the  shot  of  the  gallery,  in  lighting, 
snuffing,  and  sweeping,  the  first  night  of  a  new 
play,  may  bid  defiance  to  the  pillory,  with  all  its 
customary  compUments. 

Sir  WiL  Some  truth  in  that 

Shift,  But  an  unlucky  crab-apple,  applied  td 
my  nght  eye  by  a  patriot  gingerbread  baker  from 
the  Borough,  who  would  not  su£fer  three  dancers 
from  Switzerland,  because  he  hated  the  French^ 
forced  me  to  a  precipitate  retreaL 

Sir  WiL  Poor  devil ! 

Shift,  Broglio  and  Contades  have  done  the 
same.  But,  as  it  happened,  like  a  tenni:»-ball,  I 
rose  higher  from  the  rebound. 

Sir  WiL  How  so  ? 

Shift,  My  misfortune,  sir,  moved  the  compas* 
sion  of  one  of  our  performers,  a  whim<iicai  man ; 
he  took  me  into  his  service.  To  him  1  owe^ 
what,  I  believe,  will  make  me  useful  to  you. 

Sir  WiL  Explain. 

Shift.  Why,  sir,  my  master  was  remarkable 
happy  in  an  arc,  which,  howei^er  disesteemed  al 
present,  is,  by  Tully,  reckoned  amongst  the  per- 
fections of  an  orator ;  mimickry. 

Sir  WiL  Why,  you  are  deeply  read,  Mr 
Shift!  . 

Shift,  A  Siu|ittei'ing — but  as  I  was  saying,  siTi 
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came  anuM  to  my  master:  Bipeds  or 
eds  ;  ratjonal)  or  Bniraals;  from  the 
of  the  bar  tn  tbe  cackle  of  the  born- 
vm  the  soporilic  twang  of  the  tabernacle 
:nhaiii-court  to  the  melodious  bray  of 
g-eared  brethren  in  Runhill-fields ;  all 
ectsof hisimiiatioDnndTnyaltention.  In 
iir,  for  two  whole  years,  under  this  pro- 
■tudied  aud  starved,  impoverished  my 
4  pampered  my  mind;  til!,  ihiDkiDg  my' 
Ry  near  equal  to  my  master,  I  made 
of  his  own   bows,  and  set  up  for  my- 

V.  Yoo  hnve  been  ODCcetsful,  I  hopeP 
Pretty  well.  I  csnnot  romplain.  My 
*  a,  paste-par^lottt.  I  seldom  want  em- 
t-  Let's  sec  how  stand  my  engagements. 
ml  •  pockel-book.']  Hum — hiiui — Oh  ! 
It*  at  Mrs  Gammut's  near  Hanover- 
"nMre,  there,  1  shall  make  a  meal  upon 
ptii  1  for  her  ladyship  ii  in  the  opera 

but,  bonever,  I  shall  teveupe  berceuse 
f  rival  Mattel.  Sunday  eveniof;  at  lady 
o's  concert.  Thursday  I  dine  upnn  the 
ith  ten  Templars,  at  the  Mitre,  in  Fleet- 
Friday  I  am  to  f^ve  the  amorous  parley 
itriguiny  cats  in  a  gutter,  with  the  dis- 
>f  a  hen-roost,  at  Mr  Deputy  Sugarsop't, 
Monument.    So,  sir,  ynn  see  my  hands 

tn  short,  sir  William,  there  is  not  a 
a  turtle  devoured  within  the  hills  of  mor- 
it  there  I  may,  if  X  please,  stick aoapkin 

'il  rm  afraid,  Mr  Shift,  I  nuit  break 
ie  upon  your  engagements  ;   but  jou 


Mute  u  a  mackarel. 

'it  Cai)>e  hither,  then.  If  you  betray  me 

Sralp  me. 

it.  Enough. — You  mult  know,  then,  the 
our  family  are,  Mr  Shift,  centered  in 

And  I  warrant  he  ii  a  hopeful  one  t 
iL  No  interruption,  I  beg.  George  has 
Had  these  four  years ;  and,  from  his  late 
ir,  1  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  had  a 
event  happened,  which  I'm  afraid  he 
-ray  death— 

Yes ;  that's  natural  enough. 

il.  Nay,  pray,~there  wnuld  soim  be  an 

n  ancient  and  honourable  family. 

Very  melancholy,  indeed.     But  fami- 

besoms,  wilt  wear  to  the   stumps,  and 

et  out,  as  you  say. 

il.  Prithee,  peace  for  five  minutes ! 

I  am  tongue-ty'd. 

'il.  Now  I  have  projected  a  icheuw  t» 
tbi«  calamity. 


Siift.  Ay,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 

Sir  WiL  1  am  i^oiog  to  tell  it  you. 

S/iiJi.  Proceed. 

Sir  WiL  George,  as  I  hare  contrived  it,  shall 
experience  all  the  mineries  of  real  ruin,  without 
running  the  least  n~k. 

Shift.  Ay,  that  will  be  a  coup  de  tnaitre. 

Sir  Wit.  I  have  prevailed  upon  bis  uncle,  •  . 
wealthy  cititen — 

Shiji.  I  don't  like  a  city  plot 

Sir  WiL  I  tell  thee  it  b  my  own. 

Shift.  I  beg  pardon. 

Sir  WiL  My  brother,  I  s«y,  some  time  since 
wrote  him  a  circiunstantial  account  of  my  death; 
upon  which  be  is  relumed,  in  full  expectation  of 
succeeding  to  my  estate. 

Shift.  Iinraedialely  f 

Sir  WiL  No;  when  at  age.  In  about  ihres 
months. 

Shift.  1  understand  you. 

Sir  Wil.  Now,  sir,  guessii^  into  what  hand* 
my  heedless  boy  would  naturally  fall  on  bis  re- 
turn, I  have,  in  a  feigned  character,  associated 
myself  with  a  set  of  rascals,  who  will  spread 
eveiy  bait  that  can  Ratter  Folly,  inflame  exirava- 
gance,  allure  inexperience,  ur  catch  credulity. 
And  when,  by  tlieir  means,  be  thinks  himself  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  lost  even  to  the 
most  distant  hope — 

SJu/i.  What  then  r 

SirWiL  Then,  will  Istep  in,  likehitfuardian* 
angel,  and  snatch  him  from  perdition.  If,  moc^ 
tified  by  misery,  he  becomes  consdans  of  his  ei^ 
rors,  I  have  saved  ray  son  ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
band,  gratitude  can't  bind,  nor  ruin  reclaim 
him,  I  will  cast  him  out,  as  an  alien  to  my  blood, 
and  trust  for  the  support  of  my  name  aud  fami* 
ly  to  a  remoter  branch. 

SAiJi.  Bravely  reaolved !  But  what  part  am  I 
to  sustain  in  this  drama? 

Sir  WiL  Why,  Geoi^  yon  are  to  know,  is  al- 
ready stript  of  what  money  be  could  command 
by  two  sharpers:  but  as  I  never  trust  ibem  out 
of  my  sight,  th^  can't  deceive  me. 

ShiJi.  Out  of  your  sight! 

Sir  WiL  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  am  ope  of  the 
knot :  an  adept  in  their  science ;  can  slip,  shuf- 
fle, cog,  or  cut  with  the  be»t  of  them. 

S^Ji.  How  do  you  escape  yoDr  son's  no- 
tice ? 

Sir  WiL  His  lum  persuasion  of  my  death,  with 
the  extravagance  of  ray  disguise.  Why,  I  would 
engage  to  elude  your  penetration,  when  1  am 
braued  out  for  the  baron.  But  of  that  hy  and  by. 
He  has  recourse,  after  bis  ill  siicce^iSt  '«  the  ten 
per  cent  gentry,  the  usurers,  fur  a  farther  sujh 
ply. 

Shift.  Natural  enough. 

Sir  WiL  Pray,  do  yoti  know,  I  forsot  his  name, 
n  vi'finkled'.ld  t'elliiw,  m  n  ihrend-harecoal'  He 
-It'*  eiery  loornin)^  li™a  twelve  till  iwu,  in  the 
Ui't  corner  of  Uuyd's  cuSee-bouse;  and  every 
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evening,  from  five  tiJI  eight,  under  the  clock,  at 
the  I'emple  Exchange. 

Shift.  What,  little  Transfer,  the  broker  ? 

Sir  WiL  The  same.    Do  you  know  him? 

Shift.  Know  him  !  Aye,  rot  him  !    It  was  but 

last  Blaster  Tuesday  he  had  me  turned  out,  at  a 

feast  in  Leathei^sellerVhall,   for  singing  Room 

for  cuckolds,  like  a  parrot ;  and  vowed  it  meant 

a  reflrction  upon  the  whole  body  corporate. 

Sir  WiL  You  have  reason  to  remember  him. 

Shift,  Yes,  yes,  1  recommended  a  minor  to 
him  myself,  for  the  loan  only  of  fifty  pounds ; 
and,  would  you  believe  it,  as  1  dope  to  fa«  saved, 
we  dined,  supped,  and  wetted  five  and  thirty 
guineas  upon  tick,  in  meetings  at  the  Cross 
Keys,  in  order  to  settle  the  terms ;  and,  after  all, 
tlie  scoundrel  would  not  lend  us  a  stiver. 

Sir  Wil.  Could  you  personate  him  ? 

Shift.  Him !  Oh,  you  shall  see  me  shift  into 
his  snamble  in  a  minute,  and  with  a  withered 
face,  a  bit  of  a  porple  nose,  a  cautionary  stam- 
mer, and  a  sleek  silver  head,  1  would  undertake 
to  deceive  even  his  banker.  But,  to  speak  the 
truth,  I  have  a  friend  that  can  do  this  inimitably 
well.  Have  not  you  something  of  more  con- 
sequence for  uie  ? 

Sir  WU.  1  have.  Could  not  you,  master 
Shift,  assume  another  shape  ?  You  have  attend- 
ed auctions  ? 

Shift.  Auctions !  a  constant  puff.  Deep  in 
the  mystery;  a  professed  connoiseur,  from  a 
!Niger  to  a  Nautilus;  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
to  a  buttt^i-fly. 

Sir  WiL  One  of  these  insinuating  oily  orators 
I  will  get  you  to  personate;  for  we  must  have 
the  plate  and  jewels  in  our  possession,  or  they 
will  soon  fall  into  other  hands. 

Shift.  I  will  do  it. 

Sir  WiL  Within  I'll  give  you  farther  instruc- 
tions. 

Siuft.  V\\  follow  you. 

Sir  WiL  [Goings  returns.']  You  will  will  want 
materials. 

Shift.  Oh,  my  dress  I  can  be  furnished  with  in 
five  minutes.  [fxtY  Sir  William.]  A  whimsical 
old  blade  this  !  I  shall  laugh  if  this  sc^heme  mis- 
carries. I  have  a  strange  mind  to  lend  it  a  lift : 
never  had  a  greater.  Pho,  a  damned  unnatural 
connection  this  of  mine !  What  have  I  to  do 
with  fathers  and  guardians !  a  parcel  of  preach- 
ing, prudent,  careful,  curmudgeonly — dead  to 
pleasures  themselves,  and  the  blasters  of  it  in 

others.     Mere  dogs  in  a  manger No,  no; 

1*11  veer,  tack  about,  open  my  budget  to  the  boy, 
join  in  a  counter- plot.  But,  hold,  hold,  hold, 
friend  Stephen !  see,  first,  how  the  land  lies. — 
Who  knows  whether  this  Germanized  genius  has 
parts  to  comprehend,  or  spirit  to  reward,  thy 
merit.  There's  danger  in  that;  ay,  marry  is 
there.  'E^ad,  before  I  shift  the  helm,  1*11  first 
examine  the  coast ;  and,  tlien,  if  there  be  but  a 


bold  shore  and  a  good  bottom — have  a  care,  old 
Square  Toes,  you  will  meet  with  your  match. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Sir  George,  Loader,  and  Servant. 

Sir  Geo.  Let  the  martin  pannels  for  the  vi»-a* 
vis  be  carried  to  Long-acre,  and  the  pye-balls 
sent  to  Hall's  to  be  bitted.  You  will  give  me 
leave  to  be  in  your  debt  till  the  evening,  Mr 
Loader.  I  have  just  enough  to  discharge  the 
baron ;  and  we  must,  you  know,  be  punctual 
with  him,  for  t'le  credit  of  the  country. 

Load,  Fire  him,  a  snub-nosed  son  of  m  bitch ! 
Levant  me,  but  he  got  enough  last  night  to  pur- 
chase a  principaUty  amongst  bis  countrymen,  the 
Highdutchians  and  Hussarians. 

Sir  Geo*  You  had  your  share,  Mr  Loader. 

Load.  Who,  I  ?  Lurch  me  at  four,  but  I  was 
marked  to  the  top  of  your  trick  by  the  baron,  vaj 
dear.  What,  I  am  no  cinque  and  quatre  man. 
Come,  shall  we  have  a  dip  in  the  history  of  the 
Four  Kings  this  morning  f 

Sir  Geo.  Rather  too  early.  Besides,  it  u  the 
rule  abroad,  never  to  engage  afresh  till  our  old 
scores  are  discharged. 

Load.  Capot  me,  but  those  lads  abroad  are  prettj 
fellows,  let  them  say  what  they  will.  Here,  sir, 
they  will  vowel  you,  from  fatlier  to  son,  to  the 
twentieth  generation.  They  would  as  soon  no«- 
a-days  pay  a  tradesman's  bill  as  a  play-debt— 
411  sense  of  honour  is  gone ;  not  a  stiver  stirrini;. 
They  could  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as  two  pounds 
two.'  Nick  me,  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tie 
up,  and  ruin  the  rascals.  What,  has  Tranfer 
been  here  tlib  morning  ? 

Enter  Dick. 

Sir  Geo.  Any  body  here  tliis  morning,  Dick? 

Dick.  Nobody,  your  honour. 

Load.  Repique  the  rascal !  He  promised  to 
be  here  before  me. 

Dick,  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon.  Mrs  Cole 
from  the  Piazza  was  here  between  seven  and 
eight. 

Sir  Geo.  An  early  hoar  for  a  lady  of  her  cal« 
ling. 

Dick.  Mercy  on  me !  the  poor  gentlewoinan 
is  mortally  altered  since  we  used  to  lodge  there, 
in  our  jaunts  from  Oxford;  wrapt  up  in  flanoeb; 
all  over  the  rheumatiss. 

Load.  Ay,  ay,  old  Moll  is  at  her  last  stake, 

Dick,  She  bid  me  say,  she  just  stopt  in  ber 
way  to  the  Tabernacle ;  after  the  exhortation,  she 
says,  sheMl  call  again. 

Sir  Geo,  Exhortation  I  Oh,  1  recollect/  Well, 
whilst  they  only  make  proselytes  from  that  pro- 
fession, they  are  heartily  welcome  to  them.  She 
does  not  mean  to  make  me  a  convert? 

Dick.  I  believe  she  has  some  such  design  ofh 
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m  me ;  for  she  ofiered  me  a  book  of  hymos,  a 
ihillingy  and  a  drain  to  go  aion^  with  her. 

Sir  Geo.  No  bad  bchemey  Dick.     Thou  hast  a 

ine,  sober,    psalm-singiog  countenance and 

frben  thou  hast  been  some  time  in  their  tram- 
Bels,  may*st  make  as  able  a  teacher  as  the  best 
of  tliem. 

Dick.  Laud,  sir,  I  want  learning  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  the  spirit,  the  spirit,  will  supply 
ill  that,  Dick ;  never  fear. 

EnUr  ^iK  William,  at  a  German  baron. 

Uy  dear  baron,  what  news  from  the  Haymar^ 
£et?  What  says  the  Floreuza?  Does  she  yield? 
shall  I  be  happy  ?  Say  yes^  and  command  my 
fortune. 

Sir  WiL  I  was  never  did  sec  so  fine  a  woman 
once  1  was  leave  Hamburgh ;  dere  was  all  de 
x>lour,  all  red  and  white,  dat  was  quite  natu- 
■al ;  point  d*artifice.    Then  she  was  dance  and 

dng 1  vow  to  Heaven,  I  was  never  see  de 

like  ! 

Sir  Geo.  But  how  did  she  receive  my  embas- 
ly?  What  hopes? 

Sir  WiL  Why  dere  was,  Monsieur  le  Cheva- 
ier,  when  1  first  enter,  dree  or  ,four  damned 
|ueer  people ;  ah,  ah,  dought  I,  by  Gad,  1  guess 
pour  business !  Dere  was  one  fat  big  womaiis, 
lat  I  know  long  time :  le  valet  de  chambra  was 
ell  me  that  she  came  from  a  grand  merchand ; 
lia,  ha,  dought  I,  by  your  leave,  stick  to  your 
thop ;  or,  if  you  must  have  de  pretty  girl,  dere  is 
ie  play-hous,  dat  do  very  well  for  you ;  but  for 
ie  opera,  pardonnez,  by  Gar,  dat  is  meat  for 
four  master. 

Sir  Geo.  Insolent  mechanic  !  But  she  despised 
bim? 

Sir  WiL  Ah,  ma  foy,  he  is  damned  rich,  has 
beaucoup  de  guineas ;  but  after  de  fat  woman 
was  go,  I  was  tell  the  Signora,  madam,  der  is 
ine  certain  chevalier  of  dis  country,  who  has 
travelled,  see  de  world,  bien  fait,  well  made, 
beaucoup  d'esprit,  a  great  deal  of  monies,  who 
beg,  by  Gar,  to  have  de  honour  to  drow  himself 
it  your  feet. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  well,  baron. 

Sir  WiL  She  aska  your  name:  as  soon  as  I 
tell  her,  aha,  by  Gar,  dans  an  instant  she  melt 
like  de  lump  of  sugar  !  she  run  to  her  beaureau, 
ind,  in  de  minute,  return  wid  de  paper. 

Sir  Geo.  Give  it  me. — *  Les  preliminarie  d- 
'  une  traite  entre  Ie  chevalier  Wealthy  and  la 
'  Signora  Diamenti/  A  bagatelle,  a  trifle :  she 
ibail  have  it. 

Load.  Harke,  knight,  what  is  all  that  there 
outlandish  stuff? 

Sir  Gto.  Read,  read  !  the  eloquence  of  angels, 
my  denr  barou  ! 

Load.  Slam  me,  but  the  man's  mad  !  I  don't 
understand  their  gibberish.  What  is  it  in  Eng- 
lish ? 


iSiir  Geo.  The  preliminaries  of  a  subsidy  treaty 
between  sir  G.  Vy.ealthy  and  signora  Florenza ; 
that  the  said  signora  will  resign  the  possession 
of  her  person  to  the  said  sir  George,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  three  hundred  guineas  monthly,  for 
equipage,  table,  domestics,  dress,  dogs,  and  dia- 
monds ;  her  debts  to  be  duly  discharged,  and  a 
note  advanced  of  five  hundred  by  way  of  en- 
trance. 

Load.  Zounds,  what  a  cormorant !  She  must 
be  devilish  handsome ! 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  told  so. 

Load.  Told  so !  W^hy  did  you  never  see  her  ? 

Sir  Geo.  No ;  and  possibly  never  may,  but 
from  my  box  at  the  opera. 

Load.  Hey-dav  !  Why,  what  the  devil 

iSir  Geo.  Ha,  ha,  you  stare !  I  don't  wonder  at 
it.  This  is  an  elegant  refinement,  unknown  to 
the  gross  voluptuaries  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
This  is,  Mr  Loader,  what  may  be  called  a  debt 
to  your  dignity  :  for  an  opera  girl  is  as  essential 
a  piece  of  equipage  for  a  man  of  fashion  as  his 
coach. 

Load.  The  devil ! 

Sir  Geo*  Tis  for  the  vulgar  only  to  enjoy  what 
the^v  possess  :  the  distinction  of  ranks  and  con- 
ditions are,  to  have  hounds,  and  never  hupt; 
cooks,  and  dine  at  taverns ;  houses,  you  never  in- 
habit ;  mistresses,  you  never  enjoy— 

Load.  And  debts  you  never  pay.  Eead,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  it ;  if  this  be  your  trade,  no 
wonder  that  you  want  money  for  necessaries, 
when  you  give  such  a  damned  deal  for  nothing 
at  all. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Mrs  Cole,  to  wait  upon  your  honour. 

Sir  Geo.  My  dear  baron,  run,  dispatch  my  af- 
fair, conclude  my  treaty,  and  thank  her  for  the 
very  reasonable  conditions. 

Sir  WiL  I  sail. 

Sir  Geo.  Mr  Loader,  shall  I  trouble  you  to 
introduce  the  lady  ?  she  is,  I  think,  your  acquain- 
tance. 

Load.  Who,  old  Moll?  Ay,  ay,  she  is  your 
morket-woman.  I  would  not  give  sixpence  for 
your  signoras.  One  armful  of  good  wholesome 
British  beauty  is  worth  a  sliip  load  of  their  trap- 
sing, tawdry  trollops.  But,  hark'e^  baron,  how 
much  for  the  table?  Why,  she  must  have  a  de- 
vilish large  family,  or  a  monstrous  stomach. 

Sir  WiL  Ay,  ay ;  dere  is  her  moder,  la  comr 
plaisante  to  walk  in  de  park,  and  to  go  to  de 
play ;  two  broders^  deux  valets,  dree  Spanish  lap- 
dogs,  and  de  monkey. 

Load.  Strip  me  if  I  would  set  five  shillings 
against  the  whole  gang.  May  m}f  partner  re- 
n^une'c,  with  the  game  in  his  hand,  if  I  were  you, 
knight,  if  I  would  not 

Sir  Geo.  But  the  lady  waits. — [Exit  Load.] — 
A  strange  fellow  this !    What  a  whimsicf^  jar- 
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gon  fie  talks !  Not  an  idea  abstracted  from  plaj. 
To  say  troth,  I  am  sincerely  sick  of  my  acquaint- 
ance :  but,  however,  I  have  the  first  people  in 
the  kingdom  to  keep  me  in  countenance.  Death 
and  the  dice  level  all  distinctions. 

^nter  Mrs  Cole,  ntpported  h%/  Loader  and 

Dick. 

Mrt  Cole,  Gently,  gently,  good  Mr  Loader. 

Ijoad,  Come  along,  old  Moil !  Why,  you  jade, 
you  look  as  rosy  ttfis  morning — I  must  have  a 
smack  at  your  muns.  Here,  taste  her,  she  is  as 
good  as  old  hock  to  get  you  a  stomach 

Mf$  Cole.  Fie,  Mr  Loader !  I  tfiought  you  had 
forgot  me. 

Load.  I  forget  you !  I  would  as  soon  forget 
what  is  trumps. 

Mrs  Cole.  Softly,  softly,  yoong  man  !  There, 
there,  mighty  well.    And  how  does  your  honour 

do  ?  I  han't  seen  your  honour  the Oh !  mer^ 

ey  mi  me,  there's  a  twinge— 

Sir  Geo.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs  Cole? 

Jiin  Cole,  My  old  disorder,  the  rheumattse ;  I 

ban't  been  able  to  get  a  wink  of O  la! 

What,  you  have  been  in  town  these  two  days  ? 

Sir  (jeo.  Since  Wednesday. 

Mrs  Cole.  And  never  once  called  upon  old 
Cole  ?  No,  no,  I  am  worn  out,  thrown  by,  and 
forgotten,  like  a  tattered  garment,  as  Mr  Sc^uint- 
um  says.  Oh,  he  is  a  dear  man  !  But  for  him,  I 
bad  been  a  lost  sheep ;  never  known  the  com- 
forts of  the  new  birth ;  no. — There's  your  old 
friend  Kitty  Carrot  at  home  still.  What,  shall 
we  see  you  this  evening  ?  I  have  kept  the  green 
room  for  you  ever  since  I  heard  you  were  in 
town.  , 

Load.  What,  shall  we  take  a  snap  at  old 
Moll's  ?  Hey,  beldam,  have  you  a  good  batch  of 
burgundy  abroach  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Bright  as  a  ruby ;  and  for  flavour  1 
You  know  the  colonel  ?  He  and  Jenny  Cnmmins 
drank  three  flasks,  hand  to  fist,  last  night. 

Load.  What,  and  bilk  thee  of  thy  share  } 

Mrs  Cole.  Ah,  don't  mention  it,  Mr  Loader. 
No,  that's  all  over  with  me.  The  time  has  been, 
when  I  could  have  earned  thirty  shillings  a-day 
by  my  own  drinking,  and  the  next  momins;  was 
neither  sick  nor  sorry :  but  now,  O  laud !  a  thim- 
ble-full turns  me  topsy-turvy. 

Load.  Poor  old  girl ! 

Mrs  Cole.  Ay,  T  have  done  with  these  idle  va- 
nities ;  my  thoughts  are  fixed  upon  a  better  place. 
What,  I  suppose,  Mr  Loader,  you  will  be  for 
your  old  friend,  the  black-eyed  girl,  from  Rose- 
mary-lane. Ha,  ha !  well,  'tis  a  merry  little  tit. 
A  thousand  pities  she's  such  a  reprobate !  But 
she'll  mend ;  tier  time  is  not  come :  all  shall  have 
tlieir  call,  as  Mr  Squintum  says,  sooner  or  later ; 
regeneration  is  not  the  work  of  a  day.  No,  no, 
no !  Oh ! 

Sir  Geo.  Not  worse,  I  hope  ? 


Mrs  Cole.  Rack,  rack,  gnaw,  gnaw  !  never 
sy,  a-bed  or  up,  all's  one.     Pray,  honest  fnend^ 
have  you  any  clary  or  mint-water  in  the  house  ? 

Dick.  A  case  of  French  drams. 

Mrs  Cole.  Heaven  defend  me !  I  woaM  not 
touch  a  dram  for  the  world. 

Sir  Geo.  They  are  but  cordials^  Mrs  Cole.— 
Fetch  them,  ypu  blockhead ! 

[Erit  Dici. 

Mrs  Cole.  Ay,  I  am  going';  a-wasting,  and  s- 
wasting,  sir  George.  What  will  become  of  the 
house  when  I  am  gone.  Heaven  knows !  No.— 
When  people  are  missed,  then  they  are  mourn- 
ed. Sixteen  years  have  I  lived  in  the  garden, 
comfortably  and  creditably;  and,  thouf^  I  say 
it,  could  have  got  bail  anv  hour  of  the  day :  Re- 
putable tradesmen,  sir  George,  neighbours,  Mr 
Loader  knows;  no  knock  me-down  doings  in  my 
house.  A  set  of  legular,  sedate,  sober  custom- 
ers. No  rioters.  Sixteen,  did  I  sa^  ?  ay,  eigbf 
teen  years  have  I  paid  scot  and  lot  m  the  pariA 
of  St  t^aul's ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  nobody 
have  said,  Mrs  Cole,  why  do  you  so  ?  Unless 
twice  that  I  was  before  sir  Thomas  de  Val,  and 
three  tiroes  in  the  round-house. 

Sir  Geo.  Nay,  don't  weep,  Mrs  Cole. 

Load.  May  I  lose  deal,  with  an  honoor  atbot* 
torn,  if  old  MoU  does  not  bring  tears  into  mj 
eyes. 

Mrs  Cole.  However,  it  b  a  comfort,  aAer  all, 
to  think  one  has  passed  through  the  world  with 
credit  apd  character.  Ay,  a  good  name,  as  Mr 
Squintum  says,  is  better  than  a  gallipot  of  oiat* 
n^ent. 

Enter  Dice,  with  a  dram. 

Lo^d.  Come,  haste,  Dick,  haste;  sorrow  b 
dry.    Here,  Moll,  shall  I  fill  thee  a  bumper  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Hold,  hold,  Mr  Loader !  Heaven 
help  you,  I  could  as  soon  swallow  the  Thames ! 
Only  a  sip  to  keep  the  gout  out  of  my  stomach. 

Load.  Why,  tl^en,  here's  to  thee.  Levant  me, 
but  it  is  supernaculum !  Speak  when  yon  have 
enough. 

Mrs  Cole.  I  won't  trouble  you  for  the  glass; 
my  hands  do  so  tremble  and  shake,  I  shall  but 
«$pill  the  good  creature. 

Load.  Well  pulled !  But  now  to  business. — 
Prithee,  Moll,  did  not  I  see  a  tight  young  wench, 
in  a  linen  gown,  knock  at  your  door  thb  morn- 
ing ? 

Afrs  Cole.  Ay ;  a  youqg  thing  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Load.  Cquld  we  not  get  a  peep  at  her  thb 
evening  ? 

Mrs  Cole.  Impossible  !  She  is  engaged  to  sir 
Timothy  Trotter.  I  have  taken  earnest  for  her 
this  three  months. 

Load.  Pho,  what  signifies  such  ^  fellow  ns 
that !  Tip  liiin  an  old  trader,  and  give  her  to  tl^ 
knight. 
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U,  Tip  him  an  old  trader !    Mercy  on  | 
do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  die,  Mr 

!rop  me,  but  this  Squintum  has  turned 

• 

.  NaVy  Mr  Loader,  I  think  the  gentle- 
rrought  a  most  happy  reformation. 
*ie.  Oh,  it  was  a  wonderful  work. — 
I  been  tossing  in  a  sea  of  ^n,  without 
rompass.  And  had  not  the  good  gen- 
lotted  me  into  the  harbour  of  grace,  I 
i  struck  against  the  rocks  of  reproba- 
have  been  quite  swallowed  up  m  the 
of  despair,  lie  was  the  precious  in- 
>f  my  spiritual  sprinkling.  But,  how- 
George,  if  your  mind  be  set  upon  a 
Dtry  tiling,  to-morrow  night,  I  believe 
ish  you. 
ks  how? 

te.  I  have  advertised  this  morning  in 
r  office,  for  servants  under  seventeen ; 
»  one  but  1  light  on  something  that  will 

'illorr  me,  bat  it  has  a  face ! 
ite.  Truly,  consistently  with  my  con- 
would  do  any  thing  for  your  honour. 
.  Hight,  Mrs  Cole,  never  lose  sight  of 
:nr.     But,  pray,  how  long  has  this  hea- 
^ge  been  wrought  in  you  ? 
fie.  Ever  since  my  last  visitation  of  the 
»on  my  tirst  tit,  seven  years  ago,  I  be- 
e  my  doubts,  and  my  waverings;  but  I 
1  a  labyrinth,  and  nobody  to  show  me 

One  time  I  thought  of  dying  a  Ro- 
ch  is  truly  a  comfortable  communion 
r  one  ot  us :  but  it  would  not  do. 
►.  Why  not  ? 

*/f.  I  went  one  summer  over  to  Bou- 
cpent ;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  tlie 
a,  bald-pated  beggars,  would  not  give 

tion  without  I  quitted  my  business 

ever  hear  of  such  a  set  of  scabby 

could  not  bear  their  barbarity.  Would 
e  it,  Mr  Loader,  they  lock  up  for  their 

nunnery,  the  prettiest,  sweetest,  ten-. 
I  things  1  ohy  six  of  them,  for  a  seasoo^i 


v^ould  tioish  my  business  here,  and  then  I  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  think  of  hereafter. 

Load.  Brand  me,  what  a  country  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  scandalous  ! 

Mrt  Cole.  O  no,  it  would  not  do.  So,  in  my 
last  illness,  I  was  wished  to  Mr  Squintum ;  whf» 
stept  in  with  his  saving  grace,  got  me  with  the 
new-birth,  and  I  became,  as  you  see,  regenerate^ 
and  another  creature. 

Enter  Dick. 

Dick.   Mr  Transfer,  sir,  has  sent  to  know  if 
your  honour  be  at  home. 

Sir  Geo.  Mrs  Cole,  I  am  mortified  to  part  with 
you.    But  business,  you  know 

Mrt  Cole^  True,  sir  George.  Mr  Loader,  your 
arm — Gently,  oh,  oh  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Would  you  take  another  thimbleful. 
Mrs  Cole  ? 

Airs  Cole.  Not  a  drop ;  I  shall  see  you  this 
evening  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Depend  upon  me. 

Mrs  Cole.  To-morrow  I  hope  to  suit  you  ■ 
We  are  to  have,  at  thr:  tabernacle,  an  occasional 
hymn,  with  a  thanksgiving  sermon  for  my  reco- 
very. After  which,  I  shall  call  at  the  register- 
office,  and  see  what  goods  my  advertisement  haf 
brought  in. 

Sir  Geo.  Extremely  obliged  to  you,  Mrs  Cole. 

Mrs  Cole.  Or,  if  that  should  not  do,  I  have  a 
titrbit  at  home  will  suit  your  stomach.  Never 
brushed  by  a  beard.  Well,  Heaven  bless  you — 
Softly,  have  a  care,  Mr  Loader — Richan),  you 
may  as  well  give  me  the  bottle  into  the  chair,  for 
fear  1  should  be  taken  ill  on  the  road.  Gently— 
So,w! 

[Exeunt  Mrs  Cole  and  Load. 
Sir  Geo.  Dick,  now  show  MrTrausfcr  in — ha,  ha ! 
what  a  hodge  podge  !  How  the  jade  hasjumbled 
together  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual !  With  what 
ease  she  reconciles  her  new  birth  to  her  old  cal- 
ling !  No  wonder  these  preachers  have  plenty  of 
proselytes,  whilst  they  have  the  address  so  com- 
fortably to  blend  the  hitherto  jarring  interests  of 
the  two  worlds.  lExit. 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  L 

er  Dick,  introducing  Transfer. 

SdY  roaster  will  come  to  you  presently. 

[Exit  Dick. 

Enter  Sir  George. 

%  Mr  Transfer,  your  servant 

Your  honour's  very  humble.  I  thought 

>und  Mr  Loader  here. 

>.  He  will  return  immediately.    Well, 


Mr  Transfer — but  take  a  chair—yon  have  had  m 
long  walk.  Mr  Loader,  I  |jresu:ne,  opened  to 
you  the  urgency  of  my  busme^s? 

Trans.  Ay,  ay ;  the  gei^eral  cry,  money,  mo- 
ney !  I  don*t  know,  for  my  part,  where  all  tha 
money  is  flown  to.  Fonnerly  a  note,  with  a  to- 
lerable indorsement,  was  as  current  as  cash.  If 
your  uncle  Richard,  now,  would  jain  in  this  se* 
curity— — 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible. 

Tran$.  Ajf  like  enough.  I  wish  you  were  of 
age. 
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Sir  Geo,  So  do  I.  But  as  that  will  be  consi- 
dered in  the  premium 

lYans.  True,  true ;  I  see  you  understand  busi- 
ness— And  what  sum  does  your  honour  lack  at 
present  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Lack  !  how  much  have  you  brought  ? 

Trans.  Who,  I  ?  dear  me,  none  ! 
'  Sir  Geo.  Zounds,  none  ! 

Trans.  Lack-a-day,  none  to  be  had,  I  think. 
All  the  morning  have  I  been  upon  the  hunt. — 
There,  Ephraim  Barebones,  the  tallow-chandler 
in  Tbames-streety  used  to  be  a  never-failing  chap ; 
not  a  guinea  to  be  got  there.  Then  I  tottered 
away  to  Nebuchadnezzar  Zebulon,  in  the  Old 
Jewry,  but  it  happened  to  be  Saturday ;  and  they 
never  touch  on  the  Sabbath,  you  know. 

Sir  Geo,  Why,  what  the  the  devil  can  I  do  i^ 

lYant.  Good  me,  I  did  not  know  your  honour 
had  been  so  pressed. 

^ir  Geo.  My  honour  pressed  !  Yes,  my  honour 
is  not  only  pressed,  but  ruined,  unless  I  can  ftiise 
money  to  redeem  it.  That  blockhead,  Loader, 
to  depend  upon  this  old,  doating 

Trans.  Well,  well,  now  I  declare  I  am  quite 
sorry  to  see  your  honour  in  such  a  taking. 

Sir  Geo.  Damn  your  sorrow  ! 

TVans.  But  come,  don't  be  cast  down :  though 
money  is  not  to  he  had,  money's  worth  may,  and 
that's  the  same  thing. 

Sir  Geo.  How,  dear  Transfer  ? 

Trans.  Why,  I  have,  at  my  warehouse  in  the 
city,  ten  casks  of  whale-blubber,  a  large  cargo  of 
Dantzic  dowlas,  with  a  curious  sortment  of  Bir- 
mingham hafts,  and  Whitney-blankets  for  expor- 
tation. 

Sir  Geo.  Hey ! 

Trans.  And  stay,  stay;  then,  again,  at  my 
country-house,  the  bottom  of  Gray's-inn-lane, 
there's  a  hundred  ton  of  fine  old  hay,  only  da- 
maged a  little  last  winter  for  want  of  thatching ; 
with  forty  load  of  flint-stones. 

Sir  Geo.  Well. 

Trans.  Your  honour  may  have  all  these  for  a 
reasonable  profit,  and  convert  them  into  cash. 

iSiV  Geo.  Blubber  and  blankets !  Why,  you  old 
rascal,  do  you  banter  me  ^ 

lYans.  Who,  I  ?  O  la !  marry,  heaven  forbid  ! 

Sir  Geo.  Get  out  of  my— —you  stuttering 
scoundrel ! 

lYans.  Ifyour  honour  would  but  hear  me— 

Sir  Geo.  Troop,  I  say,  unless  you  have  a  mind 

to  go  a  shorter  way  than  you  came. [Exit 

Trans.] — And  yet  there  is  something  so  uncom- 
monly ridiculous  in  his  proposal,  that,  were  my 
mind  more  at  ease 

Enter  Loader. 

So,  sir,  you  have  recommended  me  to  a  fine  fel- 
low ? 

Lord.  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  Geo.  He  can't  supply  me  with  a  sbillitig ! 


and  wants,  besides,  to  make  me  a  dealer  in  dow- 
lass. 

Load.  Ay,  and  a  very  good  commodity,  too. — 
People  that  are  upon  ways  and  means  must  not 
be  nice,  knight.  A  pretty  piece  of  work  you 
have  made  here  !  Thrown  ap  the  cards  with  the 
gam^  in  your  hands. 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  prithee,  of  what  Use  would 
his 

Load.  Use  !  of  every  use.  Procure  you  the 
spankers,  my  boy.  I  have  a  broker,  that,  in  a 
twinkling,  shall  take  off  your  bargain.. 

Sir  Geo.  Indeed ! 

Load.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed.  You  sit  do^^i)  to 
hazard,  and  not  know  the  chances  !  1*11  call  him 
back.    Hollo,  Transfer !   A  pretty,  little,  busy, 

bustling You  may  travel  miles  before  yoi 

will  meet  with  his  match.  If  there  is  one  pound 
in  the  city,  he  will  get  it.  He  creeps,  like  a  fer- 
ret, into  their  bags,  and  makes  the  yellow-boyt 
bolt  again. 

Enter  Transfer. 

Come  hither,  little  Transfer;  what,  man,  oar 
minor  was  a  little  too  hasty ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand  trap  :  knows  nothing  of  the  game,  my  dear. 

Trans.  What  I  said  was  to  serve  sir  George, 
as  he  seemed 

Load.  I  told  him  so.  Well,  well,  we  will  take 
thy  commodities,  were  they  as  many  more.  But 
try*  prithee,  if  thou  couldst  not  procure  us  some 
01  the  ready  for  present  spending. 

Trans.  Let  me  consider. 

Load.  Ay,  do :  come,  shuffle  thy  brains ;  never 
fear  the  baronet.  To  let  a  lord  of  lands  want 
shiners ;  'tis  a  shame  ! 

Trans.  I  do  recollect,  iq-  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  an  old  friend  that  used  to  do  things  in  this 
wav 

Load.  Who  ? 

Trans.  Statute  the  scrivener. 

Load.  Slam  me,  but. he  has  nicked  the  chance! 

Trans.  A  hard  man,  master  Loader. 

Sir  Geo.  No  matter. 

Trans.  His  demands  are  exorbitant 

Sir  Geo.  That  is  no  fault  of  ours. 

Load.  Well  said,  knight ! 

Trans.  But,  to  save  time,  I  had  better  mention 
his  terms  ? 

Load.  Unnecessary. 

Trans.  Five  per  cent,  legal  interest 

Sir  Geo.  He  shall  have  it. 

Trans.  Ten,  the  premium. 

Sir  Geo.  No  more  words, 

Trans.  Then,  as  you  are  not  of  age,  five  more 
for  insuring  your  life. 

Load.  We  will  give  it 

Trans*  As  for  what  he  will  demand  for  the 
risk 

Sir  Geo.  He  shall  be  satisfied. 

lYans.  You  pay  the  attorney  ? 

•    1 
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I.   Ampljr,  amply!    Loader,   dispatch 

rberc,  there,  littie  Transfer ;  now,  eve- 
\  settled.  All  terms  shall  be  complied 
»omible  or  unreasooable.  What !  our 
IS  a  man  of  honour  !  [Exit  Transfeb.] 
:uigbt,  this  is  doing  business.  This  pinch 
:ard* 

Re-enter  Tran3fer. 

I  had  forgot  one  thing.    I  am  not  the 

you  pay  the  brokerage. 
A.y,  ay ;  and  a  handsome  present  into 
in,  never  fear. 
Enough,  enough. 

Elark'e,  Transfer,  we'll  take  the  Bir- 
hafts  and  Whitney  wares. 

They    shall    be   forthcoming.      You 
t  have  the  hay  and  the  flints.? 
Every  pebble  of  them.  The  nuigistrates 
u'Qnet's  borough  are  infirm  and  gouty. 

deal  them  as  new  pavement.  \Exii 
%,]  So,  that's  settled.  I-  believe,  knight, 
i  yoQ  a  helping  hand  as  to  the  last  ar- 
ifiow  some  traders  that  will  truck :  fel- 
\%  finery.  Not  commodities  of  such 
•nve^ance  as  old  Transfer's. 
).  You  are  very  obliging. 
['11  do  it,  boy ;  and  get  you  into  the 
bonny  auctioneer,  that  shall  dispose  of 
in  a  crack.  [Erit. 

Enter  Dick. 
if  oar  uncle,  sir,  has  been  waiting  some 

9.  He  comes  in  a  lucky  hour.  Show 
Exit  Dick.]  Now  for  a  lecture.  My 
shan't  sink  my  spirits,  however.  Here 
e  musty  trader,  running  over  with  re- 
ces.    I  must  banter  the  cit. 

Enter  Richard  Wealthy, 

il.  So,  sir;  what,  I  suppose  this  is  a 
our  foreign  breeding,  to  let  your  uncle 
eels  in  your  hall,  whilst  your  presence- 
is  crowded  with  pimps,  bawds,  and 
;? 

J.  Oh,  a  proof  of  my  respect,  dear 
^ould  it  have  been  decent  now,  uncle, 
itroduced  you  into  such  company  ? 
al.  Wonderfully  considerate !  Well, 
n,  and  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
this  ?  Here  I  have  received  by  the  last 
lire  of  your  drafts  from  abroad.  I  see 
etermined  our  neighbours  should  taste 
laghificence. 
>.  Yes,  I  think  I  did  some  credit  to  my 

iL  And  how  are  all  these  to  be  paid  ? 
7.  That  I  submit  to  you,  dear  uncle. 


IL  Weal.  From  me !— Not  a  sous  to  keep  you 
from  the  couuter. 

Sir  Geo,  Why,  then,  let  the  scoundrels  stay. 
It  is  their  duty.  I  have  other  demands,  debts  of 
honopr,  which  must  be  discharged. 

R.  WeaL    Here's  a  diabolical  distinction  ! — 

Here's    a  prostitution   of   words  ! Honour ! 

'Sdeath,  that  a  rascal,  who  has  picked  your  pocket, 
shall  have  his  crime  gilded  with  the  most  sacred 
distinction,  and  his  plunder  punctually  pnid, 
whilst  the  industrious  mechanic,  who  ministers  to 
your  very  wants,  shall  have  his  debt  delayed,  and 
bis  demand  treated  as  insolent ! 

Sir  Oeo.  Oh !  a  truce  to  this  thread-bare 
trumpery,  dear  uncle ! 

R.  WeaL  I  confess  my  folly ;  but  make*  your- 
self easy ;  you  won't  be  troubled  with  many  moro 
of  my  visits.  I  own  I  was  weak  enough  to  design 
a  short  expostulation  with  you ;  but  as  we  in  the 
city  know  the  true  value  of  time,  I  shall  take  care 
not  to  squander  away  any  more  of  it  upon  you. 

Sir  Geo.  A  prudent  resolution. 

R  WeaL  One  commission,  however,  I  can't 
dispense  with  myself  from  executing:  It  was 
agreed  between  your  father  and  me,  that  as  ho 
had  but  one  son^  and  I  one  daughteri — ^ 

Sir  Geo,  Your  gcttin<;s  shouki  be  added  to  his 
estate,  and  my  cousin  Margcn'y  and  I  squat  down 
together  in  the  comfortable  state  of  matrimony. 

R.  WeaL  Puppy!  Such  was  our  intention. 
Now,  his  last  will  claims  tins  contract. 

Sir  Geo.  Dispatch,  dear  uncle  ! 

R  Weal.  Why  then,  in  a  word,  see  roe  here 
demand  the  execution. 

Sir  Geo,  What  d'ye  mean?  For  me  to  marjry 
Margery  f 

R  WeaL  I  do. 

Sir  Geo.  What,  moi — ^me  ! 

R  WeaL  You,  you — Your  answer,  ay  or  no  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Why  then,  concisely  and'  briefly^ 
without  evasion,  equivocation,  or  further  circum- 
locution—No  ! 

R.  WeaL  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Sir  Geo,  So  am  I. 

R  WeaL  But  pray,  if  it  would  not  be  too 
great  a  favour,  what  objections  can  you  liave  to 
my  daughter?  Not  that  I  want  to  remove  thenty 
but  merely  out  of  curiosity.  What  objections? 

Sir  Geo.  None.  I  neither  know  her,  hav9 
seen  her,  inquired  after  her,  or  ever  intend  it. 

R.  WeaL  What,  perhaps  I  am  the  stumbling 
block? 

Sir  Geo.  Yon  have  hit  it. 

R  WeaL  Ay,  now  we  come  to  the  point. 
Well,  and  pray— — 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  it  is  not  so  much  a  dislike  to 
your  person,  though  that  is  exceptionable  enouk^h ; 
but  your  profession,  dear  uncle,  is  au  insuperable 
obstacle. 

R  WeaL  Good  lack!  And  what  harm  has 
that  done,  pray  ? 

Sir  Geo.    Done !    so  stained,  polluted^  and 
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tainted  the  whole  mass  of  your  blood,  thrown 
Such  a  blot  on  your  'scutcheonsy  as  ten  regular 
successions  can  hardly  effiu:e. 

JR.  Weal.  The  deuce  ! 

Sir  Geo,  And  could  you  now,  consistently  with 
your  duty  as  a  faithful  guardian,  recommend  my 
upion  with  the  daughter  of  a  trader } 

R,  Weal.  Why,  indeed,  I  ask  pardon ;  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  weigh  the  matter  as  maturely  as 
I  ought. 

Sir  Geo,  Oh,  a  horrid,  barbarous  scheme ! 

E*  Weal.  But  then,  1  thought  her  having  the 
honour  to  partake  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
with  yourself  might  prove,  in  some  measure,  a 
kind  of  fullers-earth,  to  scour  out  the  dirty  spots 
contracted  by  commerce. 

Sir  Geo.  Impossible ! 

it.  Weal.  Besides,  here,  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tice even  of  peers. 

Sir  Gee.  Dnh*t  mention  the  unnatural  inter- 
course !  Thank  Heaven,  Mr  Richard  Wealthy, 
my  education  has  been  in  another  country,  where 
I  have  been  too  well  instructed  in  the  value  of 
nobility  to  think  of  intermixing  it  with  the  oiT- 
spring  of  a  Bourgeois.  Why,  what  apology  could 
I  make  to  my  children  for  giving  them  sucli  a 
mother  ? 

R.  Weal  I  did  not  think  of  that  Then  I 
must  despair,  I  am  afraid  ? 

Sir  Geo,  I  can  afford  but  little  hopes.  Though, 
upon  recollection — Is  the  grisette  pretty  ? 

R  WeaL  A  parent  may  be  partial.  She  is 
tliought  so. 

Sir  Geo.  Ah,  la  jolie  petite  bonrgeoise  !  Poor 
girl !  I  sincerely  pity  her.  And  I  suppose,  to 
procure  her  emersion  from  the  mercantile  mud, 
no  consideration  would  be  spared } 

JR.  Weal.  Why,  to  be  sure,  for  such  an  honour 
one  would  strain  a  point. 

•Sir  Geo.  Why,  then,  not  totally  to  destroy 
your  hop^s,  I  do  recollect  an  edict  in  favour  of 
Britanny,  that  when  a  man  of  distinction  engages 
in  commerce,  his  nobility  is  suffered  to  sleep. 

R.  Weal.  Indeed ! 

Sir  Geo.  And,  upon  his  quitting  the  contagious 
connection,  he  is  permitted  to  resume  his  rank. 

R.  WeaL  That's  fortunate. 

Sir  Geo,  So,  nuiicle  Richard,  if  you  will  sell 
out  of  the  stocks,  shut  up  your  counting-house, 
and  quit  St  Mary-axe  for  Grosvenor-square 

JR.  WeaL  What  then? 

Sir  Geo.  Why,  when  vour  rank  hns  had  time 
to  rouse  itself,  for  I  think  your  nobility,  nuncle, 
has  had  a  pretty  long  nap — if  the  girl's  person  is 
pleasing,  and  the  purchase-money  is  adequate  to 
t^e  honour,  I  may  in  time  he  prevailed  upon  to 
restore  her  to  the  rights  of  her  family. 

JR.  Weal.  Amazing  condescension ! 

Sir  Geo.  Good-nature  is  my  foible.  But,  upon 
my  soul,  I  would  not  have  gone  so  far  for  any 
body  else. 

it  WeaL  I  cao  contain  no  longer !    Hear  me, 
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spendthrift,  prodigal  \  do  you  know,  that  in  ten 
clays  your  whole  revenue  won't  purchase  you  a 
feather  to  adorn  yotir  empty  head  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Heyday  !  what^s  the  matter  now  ? 

R.  WeaL  And  that  you  derive  every  acre  of 
your  boasted  patrimony  from  your  great-uncle,  a 
soap-boiler ! 

'&r  Geo.  Infamous  aspersion ! 

R.  Weal.  It  was  his  bags,  the  fruits  of  his  ho- 
nest industrjr,  that  preserved  your  lazy,  b^;p;Brljr 
nobili^.  His  wealth  repaired  your  tottering; 
hall,  from  the  ruins  of  which  even  the  rats  had 
run. 

Sir  Geo.  Better  our  name  had  perished !  In- 
supportable, soap-boiling,  uncle ! 

JR.  WeaL  Traduce  a  trader  in  the  country  of 
commerce !  It  is  treason  against  the  community; 
and,  for  your  punishment,  I  would  have  you  re- 
stored to  the  sordid  condition  from  whence  we 
drew  you,  and,  like  your  predecessors  the  Picts, 
stript,  painted,  and  fed  upon  hips,  haws,  and 
blackberries. 

Sir  Geo.  A  truce,  dear  haberdasher! 

R.  Weal.  One  pleasure  I  have,  that  to  this 
goal  you  are  upon  the  gallop ;  but  have  a  care ! 
the  sword  hangs  but  bv  a  thread.  When  next 
we  meet,  know  me  for  the  master  of  your  fiate. 

[Exit. 

Sir  Geo.  Insolent  mechanic !  But  tmit  hit 
Bourgeois  blood  would  have  soiled  my  sword— 

Enter  Baron  and  Loader. 

Sir  WiL  What  is  de  matter? 

Sir  Geo.  A  fellow  here,  upon  the  credit  ofi 
little  affinity,  has  dared  to  upbraid  me  with  being 
sprung  from  a  soap-boiler. 

Sir  WiL  Vat,  yc  u  from  the  boiler  of  soap  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Me ! 

&r  WiL  Aha,  begar,  dat  is  anoder  ting — And 
harka  you.  Mister  Monsieur,  ha — how  dare  a  you 
have  d  affrontary — 

Sir  Geo.  How  ? 

Sir  WiL  De  impertinence  to  sit  down,  play 
wid  me  ? 

Sir  Geo.  What  is  this? 

Sir  WiL  A  beggarly  Bourgeois  vis-a-vis  t 
Baron  of  twenty  descents ! 

Load.  But,  Baron — 

Sir  WiL  Bygar,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  win 
of  such  a  low,  dirty— Give  me  my  monies,  and 
let  a  me  never  see  your  face. 

Load.  Why,  bu^  Baron,  you  mistake  this 
thing ;  I  know  the  old  buck  this  fellow  prates 
about 

&>  ITiil  May  be. 

Load.  Pigeon  me,  as  true  a  gentleman  as  the 
Grand  Signior.  He  was,  indeed,  a  good-natured, 
obliging,  friendly  fellow  ;  and  being  a  great 
judge  of  soap,  tar,  and  train-oil,  he  used  to  have 
it  home  to  his  house,  and  sell  it  to  his  acquaintr 
ances  for  ready  money,  to  serve  them. 

Sir  WiL  Was  dat  all  ? 
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(L  Upon  my  honour  ! 

WU.  Ob  dat,  dat  is  anoder  ting.   Bjrgar,  I 

raid4ie  was  negotiant. 

i.  Nothing  Uke  it. 

Enter  Dick. 

b.  A  gentleman  to  enquire  for  Mr  Loader. 

[EtU. 
i.  I  come — A  pretty  fton-of-«-bitcn  this 
!  Pimps  for  the  man»  picks  his  pocket, 
en  wants  to  kick  him  out  of  conipany,  be- 
lis  uncle  was  an  oilman  !  [Exit, 

WiL  I  beg  pardon.  Chevalier,  I  was  mis- 

Tre.  Oh,  don't  mention  it ;  had  the  flam 
icty  your  behaviour  was  natural  enough. 

Enter  Loader. 

i,  Mr  Smirk,  the  auctioneer. 
lee.  Show  him  in  by  all  means. 

[Exit  Loader. 
ViL  You  have  afiair. 

reo.  If  you'll  walk  into  the  next  room, 
11  be  finished  in  &ve  minutes. 

[Exit  Sir  William. 

nter  Loader,  with  Shift  at  Smirk. 

I  Here's  master  Smirk ;  this  is  the  gentle- 
Hark'e,  knight,  did  I  not  tell  you  old 
fas  your  mark?  Here  she  has  brought 
pretty  piece  of  man's  meat  already ;  as 
s  a  nosegay,  and  as  ripe  as  a  cherry,  you 
Dispatcn  him,  mean  time  we'll  manaee 

k.  You  are  the  principal 

reo.  Even  so.    i  have,  Mr  Smirk,  some 

»f  a  considerable  value,  which  I  want  to 

of  immediately. 

k.  You  have  ? 

leo.  Could  you  assist  me  ? 

k.  Doubtless. 

reo.  But  directly  ? 

L  We  have  an  auction  at  twelve.     Til 

ir  cargo  to  the  catalogue. 

reo.  Can  that  he  done  ? 

L  Every  day's  practice :  it  is  for  the  ere- 

ie  sale.   Last  week,  amongst  the  valuable 

>f  a  gentleman  going  abroad,  I  sold  a 

»llection  of  china,  with  a  curious  service 

;  though  the  real  party  was  nev^r  mas- 

ibove  two  Delf  dishes  and  a  dozen  of 

in  all  his  life. 

reo.   Very  artificial !   But  this  must  be 

sd. 

fc.  Buried  here.    Oh,  many  an  aigrette 

taire  have  I  sold,  to  discharge  a  lady's 

jt.    But  then  ive  must  know  the  parties, 

le  it  might  be  knocked  down  to  thjB  hus- 

mself. — Ha,  hi^ ! — Hey  ho ! 


Sir  Geo.  True.    Upon  my  word,  your  profes- 
sion  requires  parts. 

Smirk,  Nobody's  more.    Did  you  ever  hear, 
sir  George,  what  first  brought  me  into  the  busi- 
ness? 
Sir  Geo.  Never. 

Smirk.  Quite  an  accident,  as  T  may  say.    You 
must  have  known  my  predecessor,  Mr  Prig,  the 
greatest  man  in  the  world  in  his  way,  aye,   or 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be ;  quite  a  jewel  of 
a  man;  he  would  touch   you  up   a  lot;    there 
was  no  resisting  him.    He  would  force  you  to 
bid  whether  you  would  or  no.    I  shall  never  see 
his  equal. 
Sir  Geo.  You  are  modest,  Mr  Smirk. 
Smirk.  No,  no,  but  his  shadow.     Far  be  it 
from  me  to  vie  with  that  great  man.    But,  as 
I  was  saying,  my  predecessor,  Mr  Prig,  was  to 
have  a  sale,   as  it   might   be   on  a  Saturday. 
Ou  Friday,  at  noon  (I  shall  never  foiget  the  day,) 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with    a  violent   colic. 
He  sent  for  me  to  his  bed-side,  squeezed   me 
by  the  hand ;  dear  Smirk,  said  he,  what  an  ac- 
cident !   You  know   what  is  to-morrow  ;   the 
greatest   show    this   season  ;    prints,   pictures, 
bronzes,  butterflies,   medals,  and  minionettes : 
all  the  world  will   be   there  ;    Lady  Dy  Joss, 
Mrs  Nankyn,  the  Duchess  of  Dupe,  and  every 
body  at  all :  you  see  my  state,   it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  mount.     What  can  £  do  ?  It 
was  not  for  me^  you  know,  to  advise  that  great 
man. 
Sir  Geo.  No,  no. 

Smirk.    At   last,    looking  wishfully   at    me, 
Smirk,  says  he,  d'you  love  me  ? — Mr  Prig,  can 

you  doubt  it? I'll  put  it  to  the   test,  says 

he ;  supply  my  place  to-morrow. — I,  eager  to 

show  my  love,  rashly  and  rapidly  replied, 1 

will. 
Sir  Geo.  That  was  bold  ! 
Smirk.  Absolute  madness  !  But  I  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  Then  the  point  was,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  awful  occasion.  The  first  want 
that  occurred  to  me  was  a  wig,  but  this  was 
too  material  an  article  to  depend  on  my  own 
judgment.  I  resolved  to  consult  my  friends. 
I  told  them  the  a£Eair — You  hear,  gentlemen, 
what  has  happened.  Mr  Prig,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  his  way  the  world  ever  saw,  or 
ever  will,  quite  a  jewel  of  a  man,  taken  with 
a  violent  fit  of  the  colic  ;  to-morrow,  the 
greatest  show  this  season  ;  prints,  pictures, 
bronzes,  butterflies,  medals,  and  minionettes  ; 
every  body  in  the  world  to  be  there  ;  Lady 
Dy  Joss,  Mrs  Naukj^n,  Duchess  of  Dupe,  and 
all  mankind  :  it  being  impossible  he  should 
mount,  I  have  consented  to  sell — ^I1iey  stared 
— it  is  true,  gentlemen.  Now  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  your  opinions  as  to  a  wig.  They  were 
divided  :  some  recommended  a  tye,  others  a 
bag ;  one  mentioned  a  bob,  but  was  soon  over- 
ruled.   No\y,  for  my  part,  I  own  I  ni^fr  iu- 
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dined  to  the  bng ;  but  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  rashness,  I  resolved  to  take  Mrs  Smirk's 
judgment ;  my  wife,  a  dear  good  woman,  fine  in 
figure,  high  in  taste,  a  superior  genius,  and  knOws 
old  china  like  a  Nabob. 

Sir  Geo.  What  was  her  decision  ? 

Smirk,  I  told  her  the  caise. — Mj  dear^  you 
Icnow  what  has  happened.  My  good  friend  Mr 
Prig,  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  in  his  way, 
that  ever  was,  or  ever  will  he,  quite  a  jewel  of  a 
man,  a  violent  fit  of  the  ooiic— ^the  greatest 
show  this  season  to-morrow,  pictures,  and  every 
thing  in  the  world  ;  all  the  world  will  be  there : 
now,  as  it  is  impossible  he  should,  I  mount  in 
his  stead.  You  know  the  the  importance  of  a 
wig ;  I  have  asked  my  friends—^  some  recom- 
mended a  tye,  others  a  beg'^what  is  your  opini- 
on? Why,  to  deal  freely^  Mr  Smirk,  says  she,  a 
tye  for  your  round,  regular,  smiling  face,  would 
be  rather  too  formal,  and  a  bi^  rather  too 
boyish,  deficient  in  dignity  for  the  solemn  oGca^ 
sion ;  were  I  worthy  to  advise,  you  should  wear 
a  sometliing  between  both. — V\\  be  han^d  if  you 
don*t  mean  a  major !  I  jumpt  at  the  hmt,  and  a 
mnjor  it  was. 

Sir  Oeo,  So,  that  was  fist  ? 

Sr:irk,  Finally.  But  netc  day,  when  I  ctme 
to  mount  the  rostrum,  then  was  the  trial.  My 
hmbs  shook,  and  my  tonjrae  trembled.  Tlie  first 
lot  was  a  clHimber*Qtensil,  in  Chelsea  china,  of 
the  pea-green  pattern.  It  occasioned  a  forest 
laugh  ;  but  I  got  through  it.  Her  Grace,  indeed, 
gave  me  great  encouragements  I  orerhcard  her 
whisper  to  lady  Dy,  upon  my  word  Mr  Sfiiirk 
does  it  very  well.  Very  well,  indeed,  Mr  Smirk, 
addressing  herself  to  n>e.  I  made  an  acknowledg' 
fog  bow  to  her  grace,  as  in  daty  bound*    But 


one  flower  flounced  itlvokmtariiy  from  nie  that 
day,  as  I  may  say.  I  remember  Dr  Trffie  called 
it  enthusiastic,  and  pronounced  it  a  prttage  of 
my  future  greatness. 

Sir  Geo,  What  was  that? 

Smirk,  Why,  sir,  the  lot  was  a  Guido  ;  a  single 
figure,  a  marvellous  fine  performance,  well  pre- 
served, and  highly  finisheid.  It  stack  at  five-aad- 
forty ;  I,  charmed  with  the  picture,  and  piqued 
at  the  people.  A-going  for  five-and4brty,  nobody 
more  than  five- and'-forty-^—^  Pray,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  look  at  this  piece,  qoite  flesh  and 
blood,  and  only  wants  a  touch  from  the  torch  of 
Prometheul  to  start  from  the  canvas  and  fall  s 
bidding.  A  general  plaudit  ensued  ;  I  bowed, 
and  in  three  minutes  knocked  it  down  at  tiity- 
three,  ten. 

Sir  Geo,  That  was  a  stroke  at  least  equal  to 
your  master. 

Smirk,  O  dear  me!  you  did  not  know  the 
great  man,  alike  in  every  thiag.  He  bad  ss 
much  to  say  upon  a  ribbon  as  a  BapbaeL  His 
manner,  too,  was  inimitably  fine.  I  remember, 
they  took  him  off  at  the  play'liouse,  some  time 
ago;  pleasant,  but  wrong.  Public  characters 
should  not  be  sported  witb^-they  art  awcied 
But  We  lose  time. 

Sir  Geo.  Oh,  in  the  lobby,  on  the  table,  yoa 
will  find  the  particulars. 

Smirt.  We  shall  sec  you.  There  will  lie  a 
world  of  company.  I  shAll  please  yoo.  But  the 
great  nicety  of  our  art  is,  the  eye.  Mark  bow 
mine  skiroe  roimd  the  romn.  Soma  bidders  are 
shy,  and  only  advance  with  a  nod ;  bot  1  nail 
them.  One,  two,  three,  four,  five.  You  will 
be  sorpriaed     ■■■■■Ha,  ba,  ha !  hei|h  bo ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IIL 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Sir  George  and  Loader. 

Sir  Geo,  A  most  infernal  rtin !  Let's  iec«"- 
[PulU  out  n  card.]  Loader  a  thousand,  the  ba^ 
ron  two.  Tally— —Enough  to  beggar  a  ban* 
ker.  Every  shilling  of  Transfer's  sepply  exhaus- 
ted !  nor  will  even  the  sale  of  my  moveables 
prove  sufficient  to  discharge  my  debts.  Death 
and  the  devil !  In  what  a  complication  of  calami- 
ties has  a  few  days  plunged  me !  And  no  re- 
source ! 

Load,  Knight,  here's  old  Moll  come  to  wait 
on  you ;  she  has  brought  the  tid^bit  I  spoke  of. 
5hall  I  bid  her  send  her  in? 

Sir  Geo.  Pray  do.  [Exit  Loader. 

Enter  Mrs  Cole  and  Lucy. 

Mrs  Cole.  Come  along,  Lucy.  You  bashful 
baggn^e,  I  thought  I  had  silenced  your  scruples. 
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Don't  you  remember  what  Mr  Sqaintum  said? 
A  woman's  not  worth  saving,  that  won't  be  gaiU 
ty  of  a  swinging  sin ;  for,  then,  they  have  matter 
to  repent  upon.  Here,  your  honour,  I  leave  her 
to  your  management  She  is  yoong,  tender,  aad 
timid !  does  not  know  what  is  for  bar  own 
good :  but  your  honour  will  soon  teach  her.  I 
would  willingly  stay,  but  I  mast  not  lose  the  lec- 
ture. [Exit. 

Sir  Geo,  Upon  my  credit,  a  fine  figare  !  Aak- 
ward— Can't  produce  her  publicly  as  mine— bat 
she  will  do  for  phvate  amusement — Will  you 
be  seated,  miss  ?  Dumb !  quite  a  picture!  She^ 
ton,  wauts  a  touch  of  the  Prometliean  torch 
Will  you  be  so  kind,  madam,  to  walk  from  your 
frame  and  take  a  chair  ?  Come,  prithee,  why  so 
GOV  ?  Nay,  i  am  not  very  adroit  in  the  cnttovn  of 
this  country.  I  suppose  I  must  oondoct  yoo— 
Come,  miss. 

Luctf,  O,  sir ! 

Sir  Geo.  Child ! 
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'.  If  yaa  inn  waj  bnmntitf,  span  me. 
J*K  In  lean !  WhM  cut  thi*  nean  ?  Ar- 
A  pnijcct  to  raiM  Iba  price,  I  lUi^pMa— 
mj  oear,  you  may  save  this  piece  for 

«•--&>,  eitild,  a  trace  to  jmir  tn^edy,  I 

u  ladcedfjou  wrong  ma,  «r;  '\tAttA,-jtm 

?M.  WroDg  -joit !  bow  caSM  job  btre, 

'  what  purpoaef 

I,  A  Maiaeful  one.    I  know  it  all ;  and 

Seo.  Oh,  I  don't  qoetlion  that.    Youf  [H- 

troae«4  i*  a  proof  of  your  innocenoe. 

r.  Wbat  can  I  m;  to  gain  jroor  credit  ?-— 

it,  lir,  KTOog  H  appcarMcm  are  a^nst 

r  all  tbat^i  hot;,  jou  k«  me  b«re,  a  poor, 

t,  iDT<rfoniar]r  victim ! 

Des.  H«r  Mylc/s  abore  iha  entmon  dan ; 

n  are  ml.    RiM,  cfaiM  !  How  tbe  poor 

«  tremblei ! 

p.  Sair.  then,  I  am  Mfe. 

Sm.  Fear  Uothing. 

r.  Mar  Heaven  rewonl  jna !  I  cannoL 

Seo.  Priibee,  child,  collect  yourwlf,  and 

e  to  unravel  Ait  mTMerf.     You  came  hi- 

lUingl; — there  wai  no  force  i 

3«o.  You  know  Mrs  Cole  ? 
IT.  Too  M%W. 

Qto.  How  evma  yoa,  then,  to  truM  bar? 


Jto.  And  anlcci,  toof 
y.  A*  innocenoe. 
Gev.  Gi*e  it  ma. 

y.  It  will  lim  jon. 

Ita.  Not,  if  it  b*  tne.    BejiiR,aiul  70a 

d  me  i^eneroDs. 

f.  On  that,  tir,  I  relied,  in  rmturiog  bi- 

Sto.  Yoa  did  me  jnstioe.    Trast  me  with 
r  tCwj.    If  yoa  dMerre,  depend  upon  m; 


mt;  dear  to  mv  fiiends,  happj  in  mj  pro- 
and  mv  fatbai'i  bourne. 
Geo.  ILi  name  i 

|r.  There  jov  maK  pardon  me.  Unkind 
net  though  he  h«s  been  to  me,  let  me  dis- 
the  duty  of  a  dauehter ;  'guCTer  in  ulence, 
iff    reproach  on  liiniv  who  gave  me  bc- 

Gto.  I  applaud  yonr  piety. 

p.  At  this  happy  pcnod,  my  father,  judg- 

addition  of  wealth  niu«t  bnng  an  increase 

in  hi»  mind,  bnitsl  in  his  manners,  and 
his  only  recommendation.  My  refu- 
thil  ill-knileri  manibi  though  miMly  given. 
nl  my  father's  temper,  naturally  chloric, 


s  afibctinn,    and  baidshed   de  bia 
home,  ttistrcst  and  dettiuitc. 

Sir  Out.  Woald  no  friend  receive  yonF 
iMCg.  Mm,  how  few  are  friends  to  the  anfor* 
laoate  I  Beaides,  I  knew,  nr,  such  a  step  would 
be  conudered  by  my  father  as  an  appeal  from 
his  justice.  I,  therefore,  retired  to  a  remote 
corner  of  the  town,  trliiting,  as  my  only  ad»o- 
caie,  to  tho  tender  ckUs  of  nature,  in  his  cool  re- 
flectinf  hours. 

Sir  Gio.   How   came  you  to  know  this  w<h 

Xucy.  Accident  placed  me  in  a  house,  the 
mistrcM  of  which  pnifened  the  same  principle* 
with  my  infnmoui!  corahictraaa.  There,  aa  entho' 
naan  is  tha  child  of  melancholy,  I  caught  the  ii»- 
fection.  A  constant  attendance  on  their  assem- 
bttet  procured  me  the  aoipiMitance  of  this  wo- 
miin,  whose  extraordinary  zeal  and  devotion  first 
drew  my  attention  and  confidence.  I  trusted 
her  with  my  itory,  and,  in  retarn,  received  (he 
warmeat  iovnation  to  take  the  protection  of  her 
house.     This  I  imfbrtunately  accepted. 

Sir  Geo.  Unfortunately,  ilKleed  t 

Luc^.  By  the  decency  of  appearaneea,  I  was 
some  tjnw  imposed  upon;  but  anaccideni,  which 
vou  will  etCuM  my  repeatii^  revealed  all  tha 
horror  of  my  situation.  I  will  not  treoble  yoo  with 
a  recital  of  all  tha  arts  used  to  sedace  ma :  hap- 
pily they  hitherto  have  failed.  But  this  morning 
I  was  acquainted  with  my  destiny ;  and  no  othn 
election  left  me,  hut  immediate  compliance,  or  a 
jail.     In  this  desperate  condition,  you  cannot 


e  insensible  to  pity,  and  void  of 
every  virtue. 

Sir  Gto.  The  event  shall  justify  your  ehmce: 
You  have  my  faith  and  honour  for  your  security. 
For,  though  I  can't  boast  of  my  own  goodness, 
yet  I  have  an  honest  feeling  for  afflicted  virtue ; 
end,  however  unfashionable,  a  s|nrit  that  dares 
aflbrd  it  protection.  Give  me  your  hand.  Ai 
soon  as  I  have  dispatched  some  preMing  busi- 
ness here,  I  will  lodge  yOD  in  an  asytmn,  sacred 
to  the  distresses  of  your  sct,  where  indigent 
beaaty  is  guarded  from  tetnptaiions,  and  deluded 
innocence  rescued  from  infamy.  {EienHl. 

-SCENE  II. 
infer  Shift. 

^ift.  Zooks,  I  have  toiled  like  a  horse ;  quite 
tired,'  hy  Jupiter  !  And  what  shall  I  get  fur  my 
pains?  The  old  fellow  here  talks  of  making  mo 
easy  for  life.  Easy  !  and  what  docs  he  mean  by 
easy  f  Hell  make  me  an  exciseman,  I  suppose  i 
and  so,  with  an  inkhorn  at  my  button-bole,  and 
a  taper  switch  in  mv  hand,  I  shall  run  nbonC 
fpiuging  of  beer  barrels.  No,  th.it  will  never  do. 
This  lad,  liere,  is  no  fool.  Foppish,  indeed.  He 
does  not  wiint  parts,  no,  nor  pnnciples  neither.  I 
ovcrbeurd  his  scene  with  the  ^r> ;  I  think  I  mmf 
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trust  htm.  I  hare  a  forest  mind  to  venture  it — 
It  is  a  shame  to  have  him  duped  by  this  old  don. 
It  must  not  be.  Til  in,  and  unfold — Ha !  Egad, 
I  have  a  thoaght  too,  which,  if  mjf  heir  apparent 
can  exepute,  I  shall  still  lie  concealed,  and  per- 
haps be  rewarded  on  both  sides. 

f  have  it ;  'tis  engendered,  piping  hot. 
And  now,  sir  Knight,  I'll  match  you  with  a 
plot.  [£rt^ 

Enter  Sir  William  and  Richard  Wealthy. 

R.  WeaL  Well,  I  suppose,  by  this  lime,  you 
are  satisfied  what  a  scoundrel  you  have  brought 
into  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  finish  yuur  fool- 
ery? 

Sir  Wil.  Got  to^  the  catastrophe,  good  bro- 
ther. 

R,  Weal.  Let  us  have  it  over,  then. 

Sir  WiL  I  have  already  alamied  all  his  trades- 
men. I  suppose  we  shall  soon  have  him  here, 
with  a  legion  of  bailiffs  and  constables.  Oh, 
have  you  my  will  about  you  ? 

JR.  WVaA  Yes,  yes. 

Sir  Wil.  It  is  almost  time  to  produce  it,  or 
read  him  the  clause  that  relates  to  his  rejecting 
your  daughter.  That  will  do  his  business.  But 
they  come.    I  mutt  return  to  my  character. 

Enter  Shift. 

Shift,  Sir,  sir,  we  are  all  in  the  wron^;  box — 
Qur  scheme  is  blown  up;  your  son  has  detected 
Loader  and  Tally,  and  is  playing  the  very  devil 
within. 

Sir  WiL  Ob,  the  bunglers  ! 

Shift,  Now  for  it,  youngster. 

Enter  Sir  George,  driving  in  Loader  and 

another. 

Sir  Geo,  Rascals !  robbery !  that,  like  the  lo* 
cust,  mark  the  road  you  have  taken  by  the  ruin 
and  desolation  you  leave  behind  you ! 

Load,  Sir  George ! 

Sir  Geo,  And  can  youth,  however  cautious,  be 
guarded  against  such  deep-laid,  complicated  vil- 
lainy ?   Where  are  the  rest  of  your  diabolical 

crew?  your  auctioneer,  usurer,  and O,  sir, 

are  you  here  ?  1  am  glad  you  have  not  escaped 
•8,  however. 

Sir  Wil,  What  de  devil  is  de  matter? 
^  Sir  Geo.  Your  birth,  which  I  believe  an  impor 
tkioa,  preserves  you,  however,  from  the  discip- 
line those  rogues  have  received.  A  baron !  a 
nobleman !  a  sharper !  O,  shame  !  It  is  enough 
lo  banish  all  confidence  from  the  world.  On 
whose  faith  can  we  rely,  when  those,  whose  ho- 
nour is  held  as  sacred  as  an  oath,  unmindful  of 
their  dignity,  descend  tp  rival  pick-pockets  in 
their  infamous  afts.     What  are  these?  [Fulls 


out  dice,]  Pretty  implements !  The  frattf  ef 
vour  leisure  hours !'  tney  are  dexterously  done. 
You  have  ^  fine  mechanical  tiim.^  Dick,  secors 
the  door. 

Mrs  Cole,  speaking  as  entering, 

Mrs  Cole,  Here  I  am  at  last.  Well,  and  iiow 
is  your  honour,  and  the  little  gjcntlewomaa?— - 
Bless  me !  what  is  the  matter  here  ? 

iSi'r  Geo,  1  am,  madam,  treating  yovr  frieods 
with  a  cold  collation,  and  you  are  opportoneljr 
come  for  your  share.  The  little  gentlewoman  is 
safe,  and  in  much  better  hands  than  yoo  destp- 
ed  her.  Abominable  hypocrite !  who,  tottenng 
under  the  load  of  irreverent  age  ^nd  infamous 
diseases,  inflexibly  proceed  in  the  pracboe  of 
every  vice,  impiously  prostituting  the  most  la* 
cred  institutions  to  the  most  infeimal  porposes. 

Mrs  Cole,  I  hope  your  honour 

Sir  Geo,  Take  ner  away !  As  yoo  have  beea 
singular  in  your  penitence,  yoa  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished m  your  penance;  which,  (  promiae 
you,  shall  be  most  publicly  and  plentifully  be- 
stowed. [Eint  Mrs  Coli. 

Pnier  Dice. 
Dick,  The  constables,  sir. 

Enter  Constable$, 

Sir  Geo,  Let  them  come  in,  that  I  may  con- 
sign these  gentlemen  to  their  care.  [To  Sir  Wiu 
liam.]  Your  letters  of  nobility  you  will  produce 
in  a  court  of  justice.  Though,  if  I  read  you 
right,  you  are  one  of  those  ihdi^nt,  itinerant 
nobles  of  your  own  creation,  which  our  reputa- 
tion for  hospitality  draws  hither  iu  shoals,  to  the 
shame  of  our  understanding,  the  impairiQg  of  our 
fortunes,  and,  when  you  are  trusted,  the  betray 
ing  of  our  designs.    Officers,  do  your  daty. 

Sir  Wil,  Why,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Just  as  I  guessed.  An  impostor.-— 
He  has  recovered  the  free  use  of  his  tongue  sl- 
ready. 

Sir  Wil,  Nay,  but  Georf^ 

Sir  Geo,  Insolent  familiarity !  mwi^  with 
him ! 

Sir  Wil.  Hold,  hold  a  moment !  Brother  Rich- 
ard, set  this  matter  to  rights. 

R.  Weal,  Don*t  you  know  him  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Know  him !  the  very  question  is  an 
affront. 

it  Weal,  Nay,  I  don*t  wonder  at  it.  Tb 
your  father,  you  fool ! 

Sir  Geo.  My  father?  Impossible  t 

&>  Wil,  That  may  be,  but  'tis  true. 

Sir  Geo,  My  father  alive !  Thus  let  me  greet 
the  blessing. 

Sir  WiL  Alive !  Ay,  and  I  believe  I  shan't  be 
in  a  hurry  to  die  again. 

&>  Geo,  But,  dear  ,sMr,  tlie  report  of  your 
death and  this  disguise— (o  what— r-i- 
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Wil,  Don't  wk  ui;  qantiooi.    Your 
II  tell  jou  bIL.     For  mj  part,  I  am  tick  of 

WtaL  I  lold  JOU  what  woold  become  of 

Wil  Voa  did  to ;  but  if  it  had  Dot  bren  for 
clunuj  KoundrtU,  tlie  plut  was  as  p>od  a 

0,  George  !   such  discoveries  I  hare   tu 
WiibiA,  111  oorMTel  the  whole. 

Geo.  Perhaps,  Br,  I  maj  outch  them, 
n.  Sir! 

[Puthlumbytlave. 
Ceo.  Never  fear.     It  is  impowbie,  ffia- 

1,  to  deEermine  your  fate,  till  this  matter 
■e  fulij  explained ;  till  when,  keep  him  mh 
ted*.     Da  Tou  know  them,  tirf 

Wtl.  Yes,  but  that's  more  than  thej  did 

I  c«a  cancel  jrour  debts  there,  and,  I  be- 
preTail  on  those  fcentlemen  to  refund,  too 

Ht  joH  have  bceo  a  sad  profligate  joung 

jeorge. 

Oct.  1  can't  boast  of  nij  goodness,  ur,  bnt 

I I  coald  produce  too  b  proof  that  I  aia 
totally  dMitute  of- 

WiL  At  '  wfaf ,  then,  ptithee  do. 
Oeo.  I  naTc,  air,  this  day,  resisted  a  tempt- 
that  greater  preteoders  to  mormjit;  might 
jielded  to.      Bnt   I  will  trust  myself  no 
,  and  mutt  crave  your  ioccrpositioi)  and 

WiL  To  what? 

Geo.  I  will  attend  joa  with  the  eiplana- 

[Exit  SiK  Ceo. 
WU.  Prithee,  Shift,  what  does  be  mean  1 
fi.  I  believe  I  can  guea*. 
WiL  Let  US  hare  iL 

*).  I  suppose  the  affiur  I  orerheard,  just 
a  prodigious  tine,  eInanC  |^rl,  faith,  tnat, 
dea  by  her  family,  Inr  refusing  to  marry 
andbther,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vene- 
tady  you  taw ;  who,  being  the  kind  caterer 
ur  son's  amuscTDeots,  brought  her  hither  for 
wee  obvious  enough.  But  the  you;^  gen- 
ii touched  with  her  story,  truth,  and  tears, 
inverted  from  the  spoiler  of  her  honour,  to 
ntectOT  of  her  innocence. 
Wil.  Look'e  there,  brother,  did  not  I  tell 
at  George  was  not  to  bud  at  the  bottom  f 
Wral.  This  does  indeed  atpoe  for  half  the 
hit  they  are  here. 


Enter  Sib  Geobge  at 


(LcCT. 


Geo.  Fear  nothing,  madam,  you  may  safe- 

on  the 

y.  My  father ! 

WeaL  Lucy  i 

3F.  O,  sir,  can  too  forgive  your  poor  dis- 

unhappy  girt  f   Vuu  scarce  can  guess  how 

Tve  bieen  used  since  my  btuushment  from 


Sir  Gm.  Sir! 

Imcv.  Father! 

A.  WeaL  Rise,  child ;  'tis  I  must  ask  thee  for- 
pveness.  Canst  thou  foTget  the  woes  I've  madn 
thee  suffer  i  Come  to  my  arms  once  more,  thou 
daHiog  of  my  age !  What  mischief  had  my  rash- 
ness nearly  completed !  Nephew,  I  scarce  can 
thank  ynu  as  I  ought,  but 

Sir  Geo.  I  am  richly  paid,  in  being  the  happy 
LiKrament — Yet,  might  1  urge  a  wish 

R.  WeaL  Naioe  it 

Sir  Geo.  That  yoo  would  foncive  my  folliet  of 
to-daf ;  tnd,  as  I  have  been  providentially  the 
occasional  guardian  of  your  daughter's  himnuc, 
that  you  would  bestow  on  me  that  riiht  for  life. 

R.  WeaL   That  must  depend  on   Lucy ;    her 

will,  not  mine,  shall  non  direct  ber  choice 

What  says  your  father  ? 

Sir  WiL  Me !  Oh,  III  show  you  in  an  instant 
Give  me  your  hands.  There,  children ;  now  ynu 
are  joined;  and  the  devil  take  him  that  wishes 
to  part  you ! 

Sir  Geo.  I  thank  joo  for  ua  both. 

R.  WeaL  Happiness  attend  tod  ! 

Sir  WiL  Now,  brother,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  be  a  good  plotter.    All  this  was  brought 


W 


I  hope,  youll  o' 


WIL  That's  true,  honest  Shift,  and  thou 
ihalt  be  ricjity  rewarded ;  nay,  George  shall  be 
friend,  too.  This  Shift  is  an  ingenious  fet 
let  me  tell  you,  son. 
Sir  Geo.  I  am  no  stramier  U>  his  abilities,  sir. 
But,  if  you  please,  we  wilt  retire.  The  various 
stnig^es  of  this  fair  suSerer  require  the  southing 
softness  of  a  Mster*9  love.  And  now,  sir,  I  bofte 
your  fears  for  me  are  over;  for,  had  I  not  thii 
morive  to  restrain  my  follies,  yet  I  now  know  the 
town  too  well  to  be  ever  its  bubble,  and  will  take 
care  to  preserve,  at  least. 

Some  more  estate,  and  principles,  and  wit. 
Than   broken,   bawdi,    aud   gamester*   shall 
think  fit 

SaiFT,  addretting  kimielf  to  Sia  Geokoe, 

And  whatbftcomesof  your  poor  servant.  Shift? 

Your  faxher  talks  of  tending  me  a  lift 

A  great  man's  premise,  when  bis  turn  is  served ; 
Capons,  on  promiaes,  would  soon  be  starved : 
No;  on  myself  alone  I'll  oow  r^!y: 

'Gad,  I've  a  thriving  traffi,:  in  my  eye 

Near  the  road  mansmns  of  Moorfields  Fll  bawt ; '] 
Friends,  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  sons,  and  al' 
Shut  up  yitur  shops,  and  listen  to  my  call. 
With  labour,  toil,  all  second  meaiu  dispense. 
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And  liFe  a  rent-chaii^  opon  Provicleiioe. 
Prick  up  your  ears ;  a  •Cory  now  Fll  tell. 
Which  once  a  widow  and  her  diild  befel ; 
I  knew  the  mother  and  her  daughter  well. 
Poor,  it  is  true,  they  were ;  but  never  wanted. 
For  whatsoever  they  asked,  was  always  granted : 
One  fatal  day  the  matron's  truth  was  tned, 
8he  wanted  meat  and  drink,  and  fairly  cried. 
[Ckiid.]  Mother,  you  cry !  [Moth,]  Oh,  child, 

IVe  got  no  bp^ead  ! 
[Chil€L\   What  matteic  that  ?  Why,  Providence 

an't  dead  I 
With  feason  ^Mxi,  this  tmtb  the  ehild  might  say, 
For  there  came  in  at  noon,  that  very  day, 
Bread,  greens,  potatoes,  and  a  leg  of  mutton^ 
>A  better,  sure,  a  ^ble  Be^er  was  put  on : 


Ay,  that  mig^t  be,  ye  cry,  with  those  poor  souls ; 
But  we  neTer  had  a  rasher  for  the  coals. 


Old  Nick  will  soon  a  foot*ba|l  make  of  him ! 
For  foremost  rows  in  sidM>oxes  you  shove ; 

I  Think  you  to  meet  with  side-boxes  above. 
Where  |i^liiig  girls,  and  powdered  fops  Biay% 

No,  no  !  you  will  be  crammed  into  the  pit,     ( 
And  crowd  the  house  for  Satan's  benefit.        ) 
Oh  !  what,  you  snivel  ?  well,  do  so  |io  more; 
Drop,  to  atone,  your  money  at  the  door, 
And,  if  I  please,  fll  give  it  to  the  poor. 


THE 

OLD    MAID. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 
n  lojx  tcilli  Mrs  IIaiilow. 
CtFTAiN  CAfs,allacAed  to  MiM  IIahloi 
Hk  IlAitu>w,  brollier  to  Miss  IIirlow. 
Mt  Heartwell,  undt  to  Cleuimoxt. 
itwdnan. 


WOMEN. 
r,  mfe  to  Mr  Hj 


OW  Maid,  in  lave  a-Uh  Cit 


TnifLE,  heriervant. 


Enter  Mrs  Haxlow  and  Miss  TIaklok 

JVri  Hor.  Mr  de«r  Msier,  l«t  me  tell  ;ou- 
Mia  Hot.  But,  m}>  dear  siiter,  let  me  tell  jaa 

it  ii  in  vHin ;  jou  c*n  sa;  nothing  that  will  have 

■o;  effect. 

Mrt  Har,  Not,  if  jou  woo't  hear  nte ;  oolj 

Mia  Har.  Oh !  mndHm,  I  know  yoo  love  to 
hear  ^ ounetf  talk,  and  >o  plense  juurself— but  I 
■in  rrsiilTed 

Mrt  Har.  Your  rasoJutior  may  alter. 

Milt  Bar.  Ncrer. 

JUri  Hur,  Upon  a  little  consideration. 

JIfin  Mar.  Upno  no  conuderatioo. 

Mri  Har.  You  don't  know  hniT  that  Dia;r  be; 

recollect,  sister,  llmt  you  arc  no  chicken — you, 

tre  not  ooir  of  the  age  that  becomes  giddi  — 

and  folly. 

Vol.  lU. 


Jlfirt  Har.  Age,  niadun 

Mri  Kar.  Dobuthear  die,  luster;  dobuthenr 

me :  A  person  of  your  years 

Mia  Har.  My  years,  sister !  Upon  my  word — 

Mrt  Har,  Nay,  no  offence,  sister 

Mia  Har.  Bat'  there  is  offence,  mndam ;  I 
don't  understand  what  yon  mean  by  it — always 
thwarting  me  with  my  years — ray  years,  indeed  ! 
when,  perhaps,  madam,  if  I  was  to  die  of  old 
age,  some  folks  might  hare  reason  to  look  about 

Afii  Hor.  She  feeli  it,  I  see.  Qh!  I  delight 
in  mortifyiiig  her.  [Aiide.]  Sister,  if  1  did  Dot 
tove  you,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  t«)k  to  yoa  in 
this  manner.  But  how  can  you  make  so  unkind 
a  return  now,  as  to  alarm  me  about  myKlf  ?  In 
some  nxteen  or  eighteeB  yean  after  you,  to  bo 
sur^  1  own  I  sbalTbedo  to  think  of  makii^  my 
will.    Hciw  could  you  be  so  severe? 

Jlfin  Har.   Some  siiteen  or   eighteen  lean, 
adam!  If  you  would  own, the  truth,  maiMm — 
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I  believe,  raadam— you  would  fiud,  madam,  that 
the  disparity,  madam,  is  not  so  very  great,  ma- 
dam- 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  1  vow  passion  becomes  you 
inordinately !  It  blends  a  few  roses  with  the 
lilies  of  your  cheek,  and- 

Alits  Har.  And  though  you  are  marned  to  my 
brother,  madam,  I  would  have  you  to  know,  madam, 
that  you  are  not  thereby  any  way  authorised,  ma- 
dam, to  take  unbecoming  liberties  with  your  sister. 
I  am  independent  of  my  brother^  madam ;  my  for- 
tune is  in  my  own  hands,  madam,  and,  madam — 

Mrs  Har.    Well  f    do  you  know  now,   when 

J  four  blood  circulates  a  little,  that  I  think  you 
ook  mighty  well  ?  But  you  was  in  the  wrong  not 
to  marry  at  my  age — sweet  three  and  tw6nty  ! 
You  can\  c»)uceive  what  a  deal  of  good  it  would 
have  done  your  temper  and  your  spirits,  if  you 
had  married  early 

JITm  ifar.  Insolent!  provoking!  female  ma- 
lice ! 

Mrs  Har.  But  to  be  waiting  till  it  is  almost 
too  late  in  the  day,  and  force  one^9  self  to  say 
strange  thin^^s — with  the  tongue  and  heart  at  va- 
riance all  the  time — *  I  don't  mind  the  hideous 
*  men* — *  I  am  very  happy  as  1  am' — and  all  that 
time,  my  dear,  dear  sister,  to  be  npoh  th^  tenter- 
hooks of  expectation  ^ 

Miss  Har.  1  upon  tenter-hooks  ! 

Mrs  Har.  And  to  be  at  this  work  of  sour 
grapes,  till  one  is  turned  of  three  and  forty — 

Miss  Har.  Three  and'forty,  madam  !  I  desire 
sister — I  desire,  madam —  three  and  forty,  ma- 
dam ! 

Mrs  Har.  Nay,  nay,  nay ;  don't  be  angry — 
don't  blame  me ;  blame  my  husband ;  he  is  your 
own  brother,  you  know,  and  he  knows  your  age. 
He  told  roe  so. 

Miss  Har.  Oh  !  madam,  I  see  your  drift — 
but  you  need  not  give  yourself  those  airs,  madam 
the  vien  don't  see  with  your  eyes,  madam 
— ^>'ears,  indeed  !  Three  and  furty,  truly  I  I'll  as- 
sure you — upon  my  word — hah  !  very  fine  !  But 
I  see  plainly,  madam,  what  you  are  at — Mr  Cle- 
rimont,  madam !  'Mr  Clermiont,  sister !  that's 
what  frets  you-«4i  young  husband,  madam — 
Younger  than  your  husband,  madam — Mr  Cle- 
rimonty  let  me  (ell  you,  madam 

Enter  Trifle. 

Tri.  Oh !  rare  news,  madam  !  charming  news ! 
we  have  got  another  letter 

Miss  Har.  From  whom  ?  From  Mr  Clcri- 
mont.^  where  is  it? 


*  1  can  only  say  that  yofl  have  revived  a  heare 

*  that  was  expiring  for  you,  and  now  beats  for 

*  you  alone.' — 

There,  sister,  mind  that !  Years  indeed  ! 

j^Reads  to  herself, 

Mrs  Har.  I  wish  you  joy,  sister 1  wish 

I  had  not  gone  to  Ranelagh  with  her  last  week. 
Who  coutahave  thought  that  her  faded  beautici 
would  have  made  such  an  impression  on  him  ? 

[Aside. 
Miss  Har.  Mind  here  again,  sister.  \keadL] 

*  Ever  since  I  had  the  ^ood  fortune  of  seeing 
'  you  at  lianelagh,  your  idea  has  been  ever  pre- 
'  sent  to  me  ;  and,  since  you  now  give  me  leare, 

*  I  shall,  witliout  delay,  wait  uuon  your  brother, 

*  and  whatever  terms  he  prescrioes,  I  shall  readily 

*  subscribe  to^;  for,  to  be  your  slave,  is  dearer  to 

*  me  than  liberty.    I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

*  The  humblest  of  your  admirers, 

•  Clerimost.' 
There,  sister ! 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  again — but  re- 
member I  tell  you,  take  care  what  you  do— 
He  is  young,  and,  of  coarse,  giddy  and  iDcoiw 
stant. 

Miss  Har.  lie  is  warm,  passionate,  and  ten- 
der. 

Mrs  Hat,  But  you  don't  know  how  long  that 
may  last;  and  here  arc  yon  going  to  break  off  a 
very  suitable  match,  which  all  your  friends  liked 
and  approved,  a  match  with  captain  Cape,  who, 
to  he  sure — ■ 

Miss  Har.  Don't  name  captain  Cape,  I  be- 
seech you  !  don't  name  him-*— — 

Mrs  Har.  Captain  Cape,  let  me  tell  you,  if 
not  to  be  despised ;  he  has  acquired,  by  his  voy- 

ajjies  to  India,  ii  very  pretty  fortune has  a 

charming  box  of  a  house  u))on  Hackney  Marsh, 
and  is  of  an  age  every  way  suitable  to  you. 

Mias  Har.  There  again,  now  !  Age,  age,  age 
for  ever  !  Years,  years^  my  years  !  But  I  tell  yoa 
once  for  all,  Mr  Clerimont  does  not  sec  with 
your  eyes  ;  I  am  determined  to  hear  no  more  of 
captain  Cape ;  odions  Ilnckney  Marsh  \  ah,  sis- 
ter I  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me  married  ia  a 
middling  way 

Mrs  Har.  I,  sister !  I  am  sure  nobody  will  re- 
joice more  at  y^ur  preferment — I  am  resolved 
never  to  visai  her,  if  Mr  Clerimont  marries  her. 

[Aside. 

Mitt  Har.  Well,  well ;  I  tell  you  Mr  Cleri- 
mont has  won  my  heart ;  young,  handsome,  rich 


Tri,  Yes,  madam;  from  Mr  Clerimont,  ma- 
dam. 

Miss  Har,  Let  me  see  it;  let  me  see  it — 
quick,  quick  I  [Reads. 

*  Madam, 

^  Tlie  honour  of  a  letter  from  you  has  so  filled 
'  my  mind  with  joy  and  gratitude,  tliat  I  want 
'  words  of  force  to  reach  but  half  my  meaning. 


— town-house,  country-house — equipf^;c-^to  him, 
and  only  him,  will  I  surrender  myself— three  and 
forty,  indeed  !  ha,  ha  !  you  see,  my  dear,  dear 
sister,  that  these  features  are  still  regular  and 
blooming ;  that  the  love-darting  eye  has  not  quite 
forsook  mc ;  and  that  I  have  made  a  conquest 
which  your  boasted  youth  might  be  vain  of. 

Mrs  Har.  Oh  !    madam,  1  beg  your  pardon  if 
I  have  taken  too  much  liberty  for  your  good — 
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Mut  Uar,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  ad- 
vice, my  sweet,  dear,  tneudly  sister ;  but  don't 
envy  me,  I  beg  you  won't;  don't  fret  yourhclf; 
you  can't  conceive  what  a  d^al  of  good  a  sereni- 
ty of  mind  wilVdo  your  health.  Til  go  and  write 
an  answer  directly  to  tliis  charming,  charming 
letter — sister,  yours — I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you, ' 
sister,  at  my  house  in  Hill-street,  when  I  am  Mrs 
Clerimont — and  remember  what  I  tell  you — that' 
some  faces  retain  their  bipom  and  beauty  longer 
than  you  ima^nne,  my  dear  sister — come,  Triile 
— let  me  fly  this  moment—sister,  your  servant. 

[Erit  Miss  Hau.  vith  Tri. 

Mrs  Har,  Your  servant,  my  dear.  Well,  I  am 
determined  to  lead  the  gayest  life  in  nature,  if 
she  marries  Clerimont.  Til  have  a  new  equipa^^e, 
that's  one  thing — and  I'll  have  greater  routs  than 
her,  that's  another — positively,  I  must  otitbhine 
her  there — and  Til  keep  up  a  polite  enmity  with 
her — go  and  see  her,  may  be,  once  or  twice  in  a 
winter — *  Madam,-  I  am  really  so  hurried  with 

*  such  a  number  of  acquaintances,  that  I  can't 

*  possibly  find  time.* — And  then  to  provoke  her, 

*  1  wish  you  joy,  sister  ^  I  he^r  you  are  breeding.' 
Ha,  ha  !  that  will  so  mortify  her — *  I  wish  it  may 

*  be  a  boy,  sister.' — Ha,  ha !  and  then  when  her 
husband  begins  to  despise  her,  *  Really,  sister,  I 

*  pity  you — had  you  taken  my  advice,  and  marri- 

*  cd  the  India  captain — your  case  is  a  compas- 
'  sionatc  one.' — Compassion  is  so  insolent  when  a 
body  feels  none  at  all — ha,  ha !  it  is  the  finest 
way  of  insulting 

Enter  Ma  Harlow. 

Mr  Har,  So,  my  dear ;  how  are  my  sister's  af- 
fairs going  on  ? 

Mrs  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  she  has  had  another 
letter  from  Mr  Clerimont ;  did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  an  odd,  unaccountable  thing,  patched  up  in 
a  hurry  here? 

Air  Har.  Why,  it  is  sudden,  to  be  sure. 

Mrs  Har.  Upon  my  word,  I  think  you  had 
better  advise  her  not  to  break  off  with  captain 
Cape 

Mr  Har.  No,  not  I ;  I  wish  she  may  be  mar- 
ried to  one  or  other  of  them~for  her  temper  is 
really  grown  so  very  sour,  and  there  is  such  eter- 
nal wrangling  between  ye  both,  that  I  wish  to 
see  her  in  her  own  house,  for  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  mine. 

Mrs  Har,  Do  you  know  this  Mr  Clerimont  ? 

Mr  Hqr.  No ;  but  I  have  heard  of  tlie  fami- 
ly— there  is  a  very  fine  fortune — I  wish  he  may 
hold  his  intention. 

Mrs  Har.  Why,  I  doubt  it  vastly. 

Mr  Har.  And  truly  so  do  I ;  for,  between  our- 
selves, I  see  no  charms  in  my  sister 

Mrt  Har,  For  my  part,  I  can't  comprehend  it 
— ^how  she  could  strike  his  fancy,  is  to  me  the 
most  astonishidg  thing— after  this,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised at  nothing   ■ 


Mr  Har.  Well,  strange  tilings  do  happen  ;  so 
she  is  but  married  out  of  the  way,  I  am  satisfied 
— an  old  maid  in  a  house  is  the  devil 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Mr  Clerimont,  sir,  to  wait  on  you — 
Air  Har.    Shew  him  in — [Exit  Ser.] — How 
comes  this  visit,  pray  ? 

Airs  Har,  My  sister  wrote  to  him  to  explain 
himself  to  you  ;  well,  it  is  mighty  odd — but  I'll 
leave  you  to  yourselves.  The  man  must  be  an 
idiot  to  tliink  of  her.  \ Aside,  and  exit. 

Enter  Clerimont. 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  have  this  plea- 
sure. 

Cle.  I  presume,  sir,  you  are  no  stranger  to  the 
business  that  occasions  this  visit  ? 

Air  Har,  Sir,  the  honour  you  do  me  and  my 
family 

Cie.  Oh,  sir !  to  be  allied  to  your  family,  by. so 
tender  a  tic  as  a  marriage  with  your  sister,  will  at 
once  reflect  a  credit  upon  me,  and  conduce  to  my 
happiness  in  the  most  essential  point.  The  lady 
charmed  me  at  the  very  first  sight. 

Air  Har.  The  devil  she  did  !  [Aside, 

Cie.  The  sensibility  of  her  countenance,  the 
elegance  of  her  figure,  the  sweetness  of  her  man- 
ner  

Afr  Har.  Sir,  you  are  pleased  to compli- 
ment. 

Cie.  Compliment !  not  in  the  least,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  The  sweetness  of  my  sister's  man- 
ner ! — [Aside.] — Ha,  ha  ! 

Cle.  The  first  time  I  saw  her  was  a  few  nights 
ago  at  lianelagh ;  though  there  was  a  crowd  of 
beauties  in  the  r(X>m,  thronging  and  pressing  all 
around,  yet  she  shone  amongst  them  all  with  su- 
perior lustre — she  was  walking  arm  in  arm  with 
another  lady — no  oppQrtunity  offered  for  me  to 
form  an  acquaintance  amidst  the  hurry  and 
bustle  of  the  place,  but  I  enquired  their  names, 
as  they  were  going  into  their  chariot,  and  learned 
they  were  Mrs  and  Miss  Harlow.  From  that 
moment  she  won  my  heart,  and,  at  one  glance,  I 
became  the  willing  captive  of  her  beauty— 

Mr  Har,  A  very  candid  declaration,  sir  ! 
How  can  this  be  ?  The  Jsloom  has  been  off  the 
peach  any  time  these  fifteen  years,  to  my  know- 
ledge — [iiiffc'.] — You  see  my  sister  with  a  fa- 
vourable eye,  sir. 

Cle.  A  favourable  eye  !  He  must  greatly  want 
discernment,  who  has  not  a  quick  perception  of 
hep  merit 

Mr  Har,   You  do  her  a  great  deal  of  hr>nour 

— but  this  afiair is  it  not  somewhat  sudden, 

sir  ? 

Cle.  I  grant  it ;  you  may,  indeed,  be  surprised 
at  it,  sir  ;  nor  should  I  have  been  hardy  enough 
to  make  any  overtures  to  you,  as  least  yet  a 
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while,  if  she  herself  had  not  condescended  to  lis- 1 
ten  to  my  passion,  and  authorised  me,  under  her 
own  fair  hand,  tfi  apply  to  her  brother  for  his 

consent 

Mr  Har.  I  shall  be  very  ready,  sir,  to  give  my 
approbation  to  my  sister's  happiness. 

Cle,  No  doubt  you  will;  but  let  me  not  c!ie- 
rish  an  unavailing  flame,  a  flame  that  already 
lights  up  all  my  tenderest  passions. 

Mr  Har,  To  you,  sir,  there  can  be  no  excep- 
tion ;  I  am  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  your  fa- 
mily and  fortune — Uis  language  is  warm,  consi- 
dering my  sister's  age ;  but  I  won't  hurt  her  pre- 
ferment— [Aside.] — You  will  pardon  me,  sir,  one 
thing ;  you  arc  very  young 

Cle.  Sir,  I  am  almost  three  and  twenty. 

Mr  Har,  But  have  you  consulted  your  friends  ? 

etc,   I  have ;    my  uncle,  Mr  Heartwell,  who 

proposes  to  leave  me  a  very  handsome  addition 

to  my  fortune,  which  is  considerable  already — 

he,  sir 

Mr  Har,  Well,  sir,  if  he  has  no  objection,  I 
can  have  none. 

Cie,  He  has  none,  sir ;  he  has  givei  his  con- 
sent; he  desires  me  to  lose  no  time;  I  will 
bring  him  to  pay  you  a  visit;  he  rejoices  in  mv 
choice — you  shall  have  it  out  of  his  own  mouth 
' — name  your  hour,  and  he  shall  attend  you — 

Air  Har,  Any  time  to-day ;  I  shall  stay  at 
home  on  purpose. 

Cie.  In  the  evening  I  will  conduct  him  hither; 
in  the  mean  time,  I  feel  an  attachment  here — the 

lady,  sir 

Mr  Har,  Oh !  you  want  to  see  my  sister?  I  will 
send  her  to  you,  sir,  this  instant.  I  beg  your  par- 
don for  leaving  you  alone ;  ha,  ha !  who  tx)uld 
have  thought  of  her  making  a  conquest  at  last ! — 

[triYMRHAR. 
Cle.  Sir,  your  most  obedient — now,  Clerimont, 

now  your  heart  may  rest  content your  doubts 

and  fears  may  all  subside,  and  joy  and  rapture 
take  their  place — Miss  Harlow  shall  be  mme — 
she  receives  my  vows ;  she  approves  my  passion. 
[Sings  and  dancei,]  Soft !  here  she  comes — Her 
very  appearance  controuls  my  wildest  hopes,  and 
hushes  my  proud  heart  into  respect  and  silent 
admiration-  ■     ■ 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mrs  Har,  Sir,  your  servant 

Cle,  Madam!  ^       [Bow$ respectfully, 

Mrs  Har.  I  tbought  Mr  Harlow  i^as  here, 
sir. 

Cle.  Madam,  he  is  but  just  gone bow  a 

ungle  glance  of  her  eye  over-awes  me !     [Aside. 

Mrs  Har.  I  wonder  he  would  leave  yoa  a- 
lone,  sir  that  is  not  so  polite  in  his  own 

hpuse 

CU.  How  her  modesty  throws  a  veil  over  her 
inclinations !  my  tongue  Alters !  I  ominot  speak 
to  her.  [Jside. 


Mrs  Har,  He  seems  in  confusion — a  pretty 
man,  too  !  Th^t  this  should  be  my  sister's  luck! 

[Aside. 

Cle,  Madam !  [Embarraaed, 

Mrt  Har.  I  imagine  you  havejbeeo  talking  to 

him  on  the  subject  of  the   letter  you  scLt  tbii 

morning 

Cle.  Madam,  1  have  presumed  to— — 
Mrt  Har.  VVell,  sir !  and  he  has  no  objection, 
I  hope  ? 

cle.  She  hopes !   Heavens  bless  her  for  the 
word  !  Jilsic/e.J  Madam,  he  has  frankly  coo^nt- 
ed,  if  his  sister  will  do  me  that  honour- 
Mrs  Har.  For  his  sister,  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  answer,  sir— 

Cle.  Generous,  generous  creature  ! 
Airs  Har.  You  are  sure,  sir,  of  Miss  Harlow's 
admiration,  and  the  whole  famjiy  hold  thcm^ 

selves  much  obliged  to  you 

Cle.  Madam,  this  extreme  condcscensioo  has 
added  rapture  to  the  sentiments  I  felt  before;— 
and  it  shall  be  the  endeavour  of  my  life  to 
prcwe  deserving  of  tlie  amiable  object  I  have  da- 
red to  aspire  to • 

Airs  Har,  Sir,  I  make  no  doubt  of  your  sin- 
cerity— I  have  already  declared  my  sentiments— 
you  know  Mr  Harlow's ;  and,  if  ipy  sister  is  wil- 
ling, nothing  will  be  wanting  to  conclude  this  bo- 
siness — If  no  difliculties  arise  from  her,  for  her 

temper  is   uncertain as  to  my  consent,  sir, 

your  air,  your  manner,  have  commanded  it 

Sir,  your  most  obedient — ^I'U  send  my  sister  to 

you [Exit. 

Cle,  Madam,  [Bowing,']  1  shall  endeavour  to 
repay  this  goodness  with  excess  of  eratitude^^— 
On,  she  is  an  angel !  and  yet,  stupid  that  I  am, 
I  could  not  give  vent  to  the  tenderness  I  have 
within — it  is  ever  so  with  sincere  and  generous 
love;  it  fills  the  heart  with  rapture,  and  then 
denies  the  power  of  uttering  what  we  so  exqui- 
sitely feel.  Generous  Miss  Harlow  !  who  could 
thus  see  through  my  confusion,  interpret  all  ap- 
pearances favourably,  and  with  a  dimity  superi- 
or to  her  sex's  little  arts,  forego  the  idle  ceremo- 
nies of  coquetting,  teazing,  and  tormentiog  her 
admirer !  I  hear  somebody.    Oh !  here  comes 

Mrs  Harlow a what   a   gloom  sits  upon 

her  features  1  She  assumes  authority  here,  I 
find ;  but  I'll  endeavour  by  insinuatioo  apd  re- 
spect— 

Enter  Miss  Harlow. 

Miu  Har.  My  sister  has  told  me,  air 

Cle,  Madam [Boaistg  chearfiiUy. 

Miu  Har.  He  b  a  sweet  figure.  [Aside. 

CU.  She  rather  looks  like  Misa  Harlovrs  mo- 
ther  than  her  sisternn-law— —  [Aside, 

Miss  Har,  He  seems  abasked;  bis  re^jpect  it 
the  cause.  [Ande,]  My  sister  told  me,  sir,  that 
you  was  here.  1  beg  pardoD  for  making  you 
wait  80  loDi 
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Oh,  madam !  [Btmt]  the  gloom  diaap- 
om  her  face,  but  the  lines  of  ill-nature 

[Atide. 

Har,  I  see  he  loves  me  by  his  confur 
11  clieer  him  with  afiabilitv.  [A$ide.]  Sir, 
er  you  was  pleased  to  send,  my  sister  has 

—and 

And  has  assured  me  that  she  has  no  ob- 


Har.  I  am  glad  of  that,  sir — — I  was  a^ 

No,  madam,  she  has  nokic — and  Mr  Har- 

have  seen  him,  too he  lias  honoured 

3  his  consent rNow,  madaipy  the  only 

emaips  with  you ;  may  I  be  permitted  to 

HoTf  Sir,  you  'appear  like  a  gentleman, 

Madam,  believe  me,  never  was  love 
iucere,  more  justly  founded  on  esteem,  or 

into  higher  admiration. 

tfor.  Sir,  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  I 

yaelf  much  obliged  to  you,  and 

Obliged !  'tis  I  that  am  obliged thert 

lerit  on  my  side — it  is  the  consequence  of 
lions  made  upon  my  heart;  and  ^what 
an  resist  such  beauty,  such  various  gra- 

(  Har.  Sir,  I  am  afraid — I  wish  my  sister 
)im.  [ilstisfe.]  Sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  la- 
your  praise ;  and  the  short  date  of  your 
ir 

It  will  bum  with  uuabating  ardour;  the 
:harmK,  that  first  inspired  it,  will  for  ever 
t  it,  and  add  new  niel — But  I  presume 
Ad  this  style  to  try  my  sincerity — J  see 
four  aim ;  but  could  you  read  the  feelings 
leart,  you  would  not  thus  cruelly  keep  me 
lense. 

I  Har,  Heavens !  if  my  sister  saw  my 
over  him  !  [ilsuif.l  A  little  suspense^can- 
deemed  unreasonaole ;  marriage  is  an  im- 
t  affair — an  affair  for  life ;  and  some  cau- 
»u  will  allow  necessary 

Madam !  [Ditconcerted,]  oh,  I  dread  the 
ss  of  her  look  !—  [Aside. 
t  Har,  I  cannot  help  observing,  sir,  that 
rell  chiefly  on  articles  of  external  and  su- 
it merit ;  whereas  the  more  valuable  qua- 
f  the  mind,  prudence,  good  sense,  a  well- 
ed conduct 

Oh,  madam !  I  am  not  inattentive  to  those 
s — • — Oh !  she  has  a  notable  household  un- 
iding,  I  warrant  her;  [Atide.]  but  let  me 
;  you,  madam,  to  do  justice  to  my  prin* 

and  believe  me  a  siopere,  a  generous  lo- 

f  Har,  Sir,  I  will  frankly  own  that  I  have 
trving  you  all  this  time,  and  frr>m  hence- 
ill  doubts  are  banished. 
Your  words  recal  me  to  new  life ;  I  shall 
er  study  to  merit  this  goodness ;  but  your 


fair  sister—- do  you  think  I  can  depend  upon  hef 
consent?  May  I  flatter  myself  she  will  pot 
change  her  mind  ? 

JMisi  Har.  My  sister  cannot  be  insensible  o^ 
the  honour  you  do  us  all ;  and,  sir,  as  far  as  I 
can  act  with  propriety  in  the  affiiir,  I  will  endea* 
vour  to  keep  them  all  inclined  to  favour  you — 

Cle,  Madam !  [Bows, 

Miu  Har,  Yjou  have  an  interest  iu  my  oreast 
that  will  be  busy  for  you  - 

Cle,  I  am  eternally  devoted  to  you,  madam— 

[Bows. 

Miss  Har,  How  modest,  and  yet  how  expressive 
he  is  !  [Aside. 

Cle.  Madam,  I  shall  be  for  ever  sensible  of 
this  extreme  condescension,  and  shall  think  no 
pains  too  great  to  prove  the  gratitu  !c  and  es- 
teem I  bear  you- 1  brg  my  comjilimcnts  to 

Mr  Harlow,  and  I  bhall  be  here  vviiii  my  imcle 
in  the  evening — as  early  as  possible  I  shall  come; 
my  respects  to  your  sister,  madam ;  and  pray, 
madam,  keep  her  in  my  interest.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient — I  have  raanaged  the  motherly 
lady  finely,  I  think;  [Aiide,\  Madam  ! 

[Bawtf  and  exit. 

Miu  Har,  What  will  my  sister  say  now  ?  I 
shall  hear  no  more  of  her  taunts — A  malicious 
thing!    I  fancv  she  now  sees  that  your  giddy 

flirts  are  not  always  the  highest  beauties Set 

her  up,  indeed  !  Had  she  but  heard  him,  the 
dear  man !  v^'hat  sweet  things  he  said  !  and  what 
sweet  things  he  looked 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  sister !  how  !  what  does  ,he 
say? 

Aliss  Har.  Say,  sister !  Every  thing  that  is 
charming — ^he  is  the  prettiest  man  ! 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it !  but  all  is 
well  that  ends  well 

Miss  Har.  Envy,  sister !  Envy,  and  down- 
right malice^!  Oh,  had  you  heard  all  the  tender 
things  he  uttered,  and  with  that  extasy,  too ! 
that  tenderness !  diat  delight  restrained  by  mo- 
desty ! 

Mrs  Har.  I  don't  knoiv,  though ;  there  is 
something  odd  in  it  still 

Miu  Har.  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  but  you  will  saj 
so !  but  you  will  find  I  have  beauty  enough  left 
to  make  some  noise  in  the  world  stilL  The 
men,  sister,  are  the  best  judges  of  female  beaiH 
ty — Don't  concern  yourself  about  it,  sister.— 
Leave  it  all  to  them 

Mrs  Har.  But  only  think  of  a  lover  you  ne« 
ver  saw,  but  once  at  Kanelagh — 

Miss  Har.  Very  true !  but  even  then,  I  saw 
what  work  I  made  in  his  heart — Oh  1  I  am  in 
raptures  with  him,  and  he  is  in  raptures  witli 
ine !  [Sings.] 

YeSf  rU  have  a  husband^  ay  marry y  ifc. 
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Enter  Me  Harlow. 

Mr  Har.  So,  sister  !  how  stand  matters  now  ? 

Miss  Har,  As  I  could  wish ;  1  shall  no  more 
be  a  trouble  to  you;  he  has  declared  himself  iii 
the  most  warm  and  vehement  manner — Though 
my  slater  has  her  doubts— she  is  a  good  friend — 
she  is  afraid  of  my  success : 

Mrt  Har,  Pray,  sister,  don't  think  so  meanly 
of  me — I  understand  that  sneer,  madam 

Miss  Uar,  And  I  understand  you  too,  ma- 
dam— — 

Mr  Har.  Come,  come,  I  desire  we  may  V»ave 
too  quarrelling  ^  you  two  are  always  wrangling ; 
but  when  you  are  separated,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
you  will  then  be  more  amicable.  ,  Things  are 
now  in  a  fair  way ;  though,  sister,  let  me  tell 
you,  I  am  afraid  our  India  friend  will  think  him- 
self ill-treated. 

Mrs  Har.  That's  what  I  fear,  too ;  that's  my 
reason  for  speaking 

Aliss  Har.  O,  never  throw  away  a  thought  on 
him !  'Mr  Clerimont  has  ray  heart ;  and  now  I 
think  I  am  settled  for  life !  Sister — I  love  to 
plague  her — now,  I  think,  I  am  settled  for  life  ! 
for  life !  for  life,  my  dear  sister  !— 

Enter  Scrrnnt. 
Ser.  Dinner  is  served^  sir. 


Mr  Har.  Very  well !  come,  sister,  I  give  yoa 
joy ;  let  us  in  to  dinner. 

Miss  Har.  Oh,  vulgar !  1  can't  «at :  I  must 
go  and  dress  my  head  ot  er  again,  and  do  a  thour 
sand  rhin*;s ;  for  I  am  detennincd  Til  look  tbi| 
afternoon  as  well  as  ever  I  can.  [Exit. 

Mrs  Har.  Is  not  all  this  amazing,  my  dear! 
Her  head  is  turned  ! 

Mr  Har.  Well,  let  it  all  pass ;  don't  you  mind 
ir^  d(m*t  you  say  any  thing ;  let  hei-  uet  luarried 
if  she  can ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  rejoice  at  it 

Mrs  Har.  And,  upon  my  word,  my  dear,  so 
«ihall  I ;  and,  if  I  interfere,  it  is  purely  out  of 
friendship. 

Mr  Hnr,  Bat  be  advised  by  me ;  say  no  more 
to  her.  If  the  aflfair  goes  on,  we  shall  fairly  c;et 
rid  of  her.  Her  peevish  humours,  and  her  mai- 
den temper,  are  become  insupportable.  Come, 
let  us  in  to  dinner.  If  Mr  Clefimont  marries  h^, 
which,  indeed,  will  be  odd  enough,  %vc  shall  then 
enjoy  a  littl^  peace  and  quiet.      \Exit  Mr  Hai. 

Mrs  Har.  What  in  the  world  could  the  man 
see  in  her?  Oh  !  he  will  repent  his  bargain  in  a 
week  or  a  fortnight ;  that  I  am  sure  he  will — sbq 
is  gone  to  dress  now  !  ha,  ha ! 

Oh,  how  she  rolls  her  pretty  eyes  in  spile, 
And  looks  delightfully  with  all  her  might ! 


Ha,  ha !  delightfully  ^h^  will  look,  indeed  ! 


[Exit. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Capt.  Cape,  and  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  my  master  is  at  home ;  he  has 
just  done  dinner,  sir. 

Capt.  Cape.  Verv  well,  then ;  tell  him  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  him. 

Ser.  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  I  am  but  a  stranger  in 
the  familv ;  who  shall  I  say  ? — 

Capt.  Cape.  Captain  Cape,  tell  hini. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit  Ser. 

Capt,  Cape.  I  can  hardly  believe  my  own  eyes ! 
'Sdcath  !  I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  this  let- 
ter, signed  with  Miss  Harlow's  name,  a  mere 
forgery  by  some  enemy,  to  drive  me  into  an  ex- 
cess of  passion,  and  so  injure  us  both ;  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  to  it. 

Enter  Mr  Harlow: 

Capt.  Cape,  Sir,  I  have  waited  on  yoa  about 
an  extraordinary  affoir ;  I  can't  comprehend  it, 
sir.  Here  is  a  letter  with  your  sister^s  name — 
Look  at  it,  sir — Is  that  her  hand-writing  ? 

Mr  Har,  Yes,  sir :  I  take  it  to  be  her  writ- 
ing- 

Capt.  Cape.  And  do  you  know  the  contents  ? 

Mr  Har,  1  can't  say  i  have  read  it ;  but— 


Capt.  Cape,  But  yoa  know  the  purport  of  it  f 

Mr  Har.  Partly. 

Capt.  Cape.  You  do  ?  and  is  not  it  base  treat- 
ment, sir? — is  it  not  unwarrantable.^ — can  yoa 
justify  her? 

Mr*  Har.  For  my  part,  I  leave  women  to 
manage  their  own  afiairs ;  I  am  not  fund  of  in- 
termeddling  

Capt.  Cape.  But,  ar,  let  me  ask  yon — Was 
not  every  thing  agreed  upon  ?  Are  not  the  writ- 
ings now  in  lawyers'  hands  ?  Was  not  next  week 
fixed  for  our  wedding  ? 

Mr  Har.  1  understood  it  so. 

Cupt.  Cape.  Very  well,  then ;  and  see  hem 
she  treats  me!  She  writes  me  here,  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner,  that  she  recals  her  promise ; 
it  was  rashly  given ;  she  has  thought  better  of  it ; 
she  will  listen  to  me  no  more ;  she  is  going  to 
dispose  of  herself  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  she 
can  be  happy  for  life — and  I  desire  to  see  you  no 
more,  sir  I  There,  that's  free  and  easy,  is  not  it? 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr  Har.  Why,  really,  sir,  it  is  not  my  affiur; 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  it 

Capt.  Cape,  Nothing  to  say  to  it !  Sir,  I  imt- 
^ned  I  was  dealing  with  people  of  honour ! 

Mr  Har.  Yoa  have  been  dealing  with  a  wo- 
man ;  and;  you  know — 
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ipe.  Yes,  I  know — I  know  the  treache- 

ix  ! — Who  is  this  gentleman,  pray  ? 

'.  His  name  is  Clerimonc — tliey  have 

Siiur  among  themselves,  and  amongst 

fur  me. 

jpe.   Very  fine  !  mighty  fine  !   is  Miss 

home,  sir  ? 

'.  She  is ;  and  here  she  comes,  too  ! 

ape.  \'ery  well !  let  me  hear  it  from 

at*s  all ;  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  for 

r.  With  all  my  heart.  I'll  leave  you 
you  know,  captain,  I  was  never  fond 
Micerned  in  those  things.  [EjL-it. 

EnUr  Miss  Harlow. 

jr.  Capt.  Cape !  this  is  mighty  odd — 
sir,  I  desired — 

ape.  Madam,  I  acknowledge  the  re- 
lur  letter ;  and,  madam,  the  usage  is  so 
ary,  that  I  hold  myself  excusable  if  I 
comply  with  the  terms  you  impose  upon 

ar.  Sir,  I  really  wonder  what  you  can 

'ape.  Mistake  me  not,  madam ;  I  am 
to  whimper  or  to  whine,  and  to  make  a 
myself  again ;  madam,  that  is  all  blown 

ar.  Well,  then/  tliere  is  no  harm  done, 
rill  survive  this,  I  hope. 
/«pe.  Survive  it ! 

lar.  Yes ;  you  won't  grow  dcsperntc^  I 
ppose  you  wei*e  to  order  somebody  to 
of  you,  because  you  know  fits  of  des- 
iidden,  and  you  may  rashly  do  yourself 
f — don't  do  any  such  thing ;  I  beg  you 

/iiD«.  This  insult,  madam  ! — Do  myself 
f! — Madam,  don't  flatter  yourself  tiiat 
>ur  power  to  make  me  unhappy  ;  it  is 
on  brings  me  hither,  I  assure  you. 
lar.  Then,  let  vexation  take  you  away ; 
lever  designed  for  one  another  ! 
^ape.  My  amazement  brings  me  hither  ! 
nent,  that  any  woman  can  behave — but 
,nt  to  upbraid ;  I  only  come  to  ask — for 
rdly  as  yet  believe  it — I  only  coiye  to 
tin  to  credit  this  pretty  epistle  ? 
ff(t»r.    Every  syllable :    therefore,    take 
fcr,  air,  and  truce  with  yonr  importu- 

'Jape.  Very  well,  madam ;  very  well ; 
ble  servant,  madam — I  promise  you,  ma- 
in repay  this  scorn  with  scord ;  with  ten- 
1,  madam,  such  as  this  treatment  de- 
hat's  all — I  say  no  more — your  servant, 
but  let  me  ask  you,  is  this  a  just  return 
2  attendance  1  have  paid  you  these  three 
t? 
lar.  Perfectly  just,  sir.    Three  years ! 


how  could  you  be  a  dangler  so  long  ?  I  told  you 
what  it  would  come  to ;  can  you  think,  that  rai- 
sing a  woman's  expectation,  and  tiring  her  out  of 
all  patience,  is  the  way  to  make  sure  uf  her  at 
last  ?  you  ought  to  have  been  a  brisker  lover ; 
you  ought,  indeed,  sir  !  I  am  now  contracted  to 
another,  and  so  there  is  an  end  of  every  thing  be* 
tween  us. 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  madam — and  yet,  I 
can't  bear  to  be  despised  by  licr — and,  can  you. 
Miss  Harlow,  can  vou  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
treat  me  with  this  disdain  ?  have  you  no  com* 
passion  ? 

Miff  Har.  No ;  positively,  none,  sir ;  none, 
none. 

Capt.  Cape,  Your  own  Captain  Cape^  whoni 
you 

Aim  Har.  Whom  I  despise ! 

Capt.  Cope.  Whom  you  have  so  oflten  encou- 
raged to  adore  you  ! 

Miss  Har.  Pray,  sir,  don't  touch  my  hand  ;  t 
am  now  the  property  of  another ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Can't  you  still  break  off  viith 
him?  • 

Miss  Har.  No,  sir,  I  c&n't,  I  won't.  I  love  him ; 
and,  bir,  if  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  you  wi^. 
speak  to  me  no  more ;  desist,  sir !  for  if  you  don't, 
my  brother  shall  tell  you  of  it,  sir,  and  to-morrow 
Mr  Clerimont  shall  tell  you  of  it. 

Capt.  Cape.  Mr  Clerimont,  madam,  shall  fight 
me,  for  during 

jMiss  Har.  And  must  t  fight  you,  too,  most 
noM<.%  valiant  captain  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  Laughed  at,  too ! 

Miss  Har.  What  a  passion  you  are  in  !  I  can't 
bear  to  see  a  man  in  such  a  passion — Oh  !  I  have 
a  happy  riddance  of  you ;  the  violence  of  you^ 
temper  is  dreadful ;  I  won't  stay  a  moment  lon- 
ger with  you ;  you  frighten  me ;  you  have  your 
answer ;  and  so,  your  servant,  sir. 

[Rrit  Miss  Har. 

Capt.  Cape.  Ay  t  she  is  gone  off  like  a  fury ; 
and  the  furies  catch  her,  say  I !  I  will  never  put 
up  with  this;  I  will  find  out  this  Mr  Clerimont^ 
and  he  shall  be  accountable  to  me ;  Mr  Harlow, 
too,  shall  he  accountable  to  me. 

Enttr  Mr  and  Mrs  Harlow. 

Mr  Harlow,  I  am  used  very  ill  here,  sir,  by  all  of 
you,  and  sir,  let  rae  tell  you— ^ — 

Mr  Har.  Nay,  don't  be  angry  with  me,  sir  !  I 
was  not  to  marry  you. 

Capt.  Cape.  But,  sir,  I  can't  help  being  angry; 
I  must  be  angry  $  and,  let  me  tell  you,  you  don't 
behave  like  a  gentleman. 

Mrs  Har.  How  can  Mr  Harlow  help  it,  sir,  if 
my  sister  — r- 

Mr  Har,  You  are  too  warm ;  you  are  indeed, 
sir ;  let  us  both  talk  fhis  matter  over  a  bottle. 

Capt.  Cape.  No,  sir ;  no  bottle ;  over  a  can- 
non, if  you  will. 
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Mrs  Har.  Mercy  on  me,  sir !  I  beg  you  won't 
talk  in  that  terrible  manner ;  you  frighten  me^ 
sir. 

Mr  Har.  Be  you  quiet,  my  dear — Capt  Cape, 
I  l)eg  you  will  just  step  into  that  room  with  me ; 
and  if,  in  the  dispatching  one  bottle,  I  don't  ac- 
quit myself  of  all  sinister  dealing,  why,  then — 
come,  come,  be  a  little  moderate ;  you  shall  step 
with  me ;  111  take  it  as  a  favour ;  come,  come, 
you  must. 

Capt.  Cape.  I  always  found  you  a  gf  ntleman, 
Mr  Harlow ;  and  so,  witli  all  my  heart ;  1  don't 
care  if  1  do  talk  the  matter  over  with  you. 

Mr  Har.'  Sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  FU  shew 
you  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Mn  Hah.  anrfCAPT.  Cape. 

Mrs  Har,  It  is  just  as  I  foresaw ;  my  sister 
was  sure  of  him,  and  now  is  she  going  to  break 
off  for  a  youn^  man  that  will  despise  her  in  a  lit- 
tle time ;  I  wish  she  would  have  Capt.  Cape  ! 

Enter  Miss  Harlow. 

♦ 

Miss  Har.  Is  he  gone,  sister  ? 

Mrs  Har.  No ;  and  here  is  the  deuce  and  all 
to  do ;  he  is  for  fighting  every  body.  Upon  my 
word,  you  are  wrong ;  you  don't  behave  genteelly 
in  the  affair. 

Mitt  Har.  Genteelly  !  I  like  that  notion  pro- 
digiously !  an't  I  going  to  marry  genteelly  ? 

Mrs  Har.  Well,  follow  your  own  inclinations ; 
I  won't  intermeddle  any  more,  I  promise  you ; 
ni  step  into  the  parlour,  and  see  what  they  are 
about.  [Exit  Mrs  IIar. 

Miss  Har.  As  you  please,  madam.  I  see 
plainly  the  ill-natured  thing  can't  bear  my  suc- 
cess.   Heavens !  here  comes  Mr  Clerimonf ! 

Enter  Mr  Clerimont. 


Mitt  Har.  You  are  earlier  than  I  expected, 


sir. 


Cle.  I  have  flown,  madam,  upon  the  wings  of 
love ;  I  have  seen  my  uncle,  and  he  will  be  here 
within  this  half  hour ;  every  thing  succeeds  to  my 
wishes  with  him  !  I  hope  there  is  no  alteration 
here,  madam,  since  I  saw  you  P 

Miss  Har.  Nothing  that  signifies,  sir. 

Cle.  You  alarm  me  !  Mr  Harlow  has  not 
changed  his  mind,  I  hope  ? 

Mitt  Har.  No,  sir ;  ne  continues  in  the  same 
mind. 

Cle.  And  your  sister  ?  I  tremble  with  doubt 
and  fear !  slie  does  not  surely  recede  from  tlie 
sentiments  she  flattered  me  with  ? 

Mitt  Har.  Why,  there,  indeed,  I  can't  say 
much — she — 

Cle.  How? 

Miss  Har,  She — ^I  don't  know  what  to  make 
of  her. 

Cle.  Oh !  I  am  on  the  rack !  in  pity,  do  not 
torture  me ! 


Miss  Har,  How  tretnblingly  solicitous  he  is ! 
Oh  !  I  have  madea^ure  conquest !  [Aside.]  Why 
she,  sir! — 

Cle.  Ay !  [Disconcerted. 

Mitt  Har.  She  does  not  seem  entirely  to  ap- 
prove. 

Cle,  YoQ  kill  me  with  despair. 

AJitt  Har.  Oh !  he  is  deeply  smitten.  [Addt] 
She  thinks  another  match  would  suit  better. 

Cle,  Another  match  ! 

Mitt  Har.  Yes,  another;  an  India  captain, 
who  has  made  his  proposals ;  but  I  shall  take 
care  to  sec  him  dismissed. 

Cle.  WUl  you  > 

Mitt  Har.  I  promise  you  I  will — though  he 
runs  much  in  my  sister's  head,  and  she  has  taken 
pains  to  bring  my  other  relations  over  to  her  opi- 
nion. 

Cle.  Oh  !  cruel,  crod  ? — I  could  not  have 
expected  that  from  her — but  has  she  fixed 
her  heart  upon  a  matcli  with  this  other  gentle- 
man.^ 

Miss  Har!,  Why,  truly  I  t^ink  she  has — but 
my  will  in  this  a^r  must  be,  and  shall  be 
consulted. 

Cle.  And  so  it  ought,  madam — your  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  madam — 

Miss  Har.  Long  acquaintance,  sir  !  I  have  but 
a  few  years  experience  only — 

Cle.  That  is,  your  good,  sense,  madam— oh! 
confound  my  tongue!  how  that  shpt  from  roe, 
[i^fid^.] — your  good  sense — your  early  good 
sense — $md — and— inclination  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

Mitt  Har.  And  they  shall,  sir — hark  ! — I  hear 
her — I'll  tell  you  what — I'll  leave  you  this  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  her  once  more,  and  try  to 
win  her  over  oy  persuasion — It  will  make  things 
easy,  if  you  can — I  am  gone,  sir. 

[Curtsies  affectedly^  and  Exit. 

Cle.  The  happiness  of  my  life  will  be  owing 
to  you,  madam*. — ^Tlie  woman  is  really  belter  na- 
tu  red  than  I  thought  she  was — she  comes!  the 
lovely  tyrant  comes  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Harlow. 

Ch.  She  triumphs  in  her  cruelty,  and  I  am 
ruined ►  [Aside. 

Mrs  Har,  You  seem  afflicted,  sir — I  hope  no 
misfortune — 

Cle,  The  severest  misfortune ! you  have 

broke  my  heart — 

Mrs  bar.  I  break  you  heart,  sir  ? — 

Cle.  Yes,  cruel  fair — ^you — ^you  have  undone 
me. 

Mrs  Har,  You  amaze  me,  ur  I  pray,  how  cao 

I— 

Cle,  And  you  can  seem  unconscious  of  tbc 
mischief  you  have  made — 

Mrs  Har,  Pray  unriddle,  sir 

Cle,  Madam,  your  sister  has  told  mc  all — 
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Mtur,  Bay  haf  what  has  sbe  told  3rou, 

II  may  he  spiort  to  yo»— but,  to  tmt,  't» 

Htit,  What  ifl  death? 

The  gentleman  from  India,  jnadam— I 

sard  it  aU — you  can  give  him  a  prefer- 

foo    oao    blast    my  bopea my  foad 

sd  hopea>  which  you  yourself  had  cha- 

tUr.  The  geaikmao  is  a  vary  gpod  sort 


I 


Oh  !    she  loves  him,  I  see — [Audt,'^ 
tj  I  pereetve  my  doom  is  filed,  and  fiied 

Mar.  Haw  have  I  fiiad  your  doom?— if 
;  favourably  of  captain  Cape,  he  deserves 

Oh  !  heavens  I  I  caaaot  bear  this — 


Hmt,   I  brieve  there  is  nobody  that 
the  gentleman^  but  will  give  him  his  due 

Love,  love,  love !  [Aaide, 

Ear,  And  besides,  his  claim  U  m  SmOi 
>  yours. 

And  must  love  be  goaemed,  like  the  bu- 
of  mechanics,  by  the  lawrs  of  tyrant  coa- 
•Can  you  think  su,  madam  ? 
Har,  Why,  sir,  you  know  I  am  aoi  in 

Oh !  cruel ! — no,  madam^  I  see  yoa  ace 


Har,  And  really  now,  sir,  reasooabiy 
ig,  my  sister  is  for  treating  captain  Cape 
—lie  has  been  dancing  attendance  here 
iree  years 

Yet  that  you  knew,  when  yoa  wese  pleas- 
in  the  rising  flame,  chat  matchless  beauty 
idled  in  my  heart. 

filar.  Matchless  beauty  ! — ha,  ha! — I 
but  laugh  at  that — 

[Aiide, 
Laugh,  madam,  if  yon  will,  at  the  panp 
irself  occasion — ^yes,  trinmpti,  if  you  will 
I  resigned  to  my  fate,  since  you  wiU  have 

Har.  I  have  it  so  ! — ^you  seem  to  fcighten 
if  without  cause — If  I  speak  favourably 
body  else,  sir,- — what  then  ? — I  am  not  to 
kim,  you  know. 
An't  you  ? 

Har,  I ! — no,  traly ;  thank  heaven ! — 
She  revives  me.  [Aude. 

Har,  That  must  be  as  my  sister  pleases. 
Must  it? 

Har,  Must  it? — to  be  sure  it  mast ! 
And  may  I  hope  some  interest  in  your 

Har,  My  heart,  sir ! 

While  it  is  divided,  while  another  has 
ion  of  but  part  of  it.— 

.m. 


Mrs  Har.  I  don't  understand  him  !— Why,  it 
has  been  given  away  long  ago. 

Cie,  I  pray  you  do  mtt  tjrrannixe  me  thus  with 
alternate  doubts  and  fears — if  you  will  but  bless 
me  with  the  least  kind  cetorn 

Mrs  Har.  Kind  return  !  what,  would  you  have 
me  lall  in  love  with  you  ? 

Cle,  It  wiU  be  geacsous  to  him  who  adores 
y«Mi. 

Mn  Har.  Adores  roe ! 

CU,  Even  ta  idolatry. 

Mn  Har.  What  can  he  mean?-— I  thought  my 
sister  was  the  object  of  yonr  adoration. 

Cie.  Yoar  sister,  madam !  I  shall  ever  respect 
her  as  n^  fineod  on  this  occasion ;  but  love — na 
'—no    she  is  no^  object  fisr  that 

Mn  Har.  No ! 

Cle,  She  may  ha(ve  been  handsome  in  her 
time,  but  that  has  heea  aU  over  long  ago 

Ifrf  Hot.  WcU  !  this  is  charming !  I  wish  she 
heard  him  now,  with  her  new-fangled  airs, 
[Ande.y—But  let  me  understand  you,  sir ;  adore 
me  ! 

CU,  Ycm,  you  !  and  onl(f  you !  hy  this  fair 
hand — [Km€$  ii.l 

Mrs  Har.  Hold,  hold !  this  is  toing  too  fer ; 
but  pn^,  sir,  hai'e  you  really  conceived  a  pas- 
sion for  me  ? 

Cle.  You  know  I  hava^  a  passion  of  the  len- 
derest  nature. 

JIfrs  Har.  And  was  that  your  drift  in  earning 
hither? 

Cle.  What  else  could  induce  me  ? 

Afrr  Har.  And  introduced  yoarself  here,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  ? 

Cle.  My  angel !  don*t  torment  me  thos — 

Alrv  Har.  Ant^l !  and  pray,  sir,  what  do  yon 
suppose  Mr  Harlow  will  »ay  to  this  ? 

Cle,  Oh  !  madam — hei  he  approirea  my  pas- 
sion. 

Mrs  Har.  Does  he  really  I — I  must  speak  to 
him  about  that — 

Cle.  Do  so,  madam,  you  will  dnd  I  am.  a  man 
of  more  honour  than  to  deceive  you — 

Mrs  Har.  Weil !  it  will  be  whimsical  if  be 
does ;  and  my  sister,  too ;  this  will  be  a  charming 
discovery  for  her !  [Aside] — Ha, ha  !  well !  really 
sir,  this  is  mighty  odd;  I'll  speak  to  Mr  Har- 
low about  this  matter    this  very  moment 

i  Going, 
^ may  I 

then  flatter  myself — 

Mrs  Har,  Oh!  to  he  sum — sach  an  honoura- 
ble project — I'll  step  to  him  this  moment — and 
then,  sister,  I  shall  make  such  a  piece  of  work 
for  you—  [Siif. 

Cle.  Very  wells  madam— see  Mr  Harlow  im- 
mediately— he  will  confif  m  it  to  you — while  there 
is  life  there  is  hope— such  matchless  beauty  ! — 

Enter  MiSB  Harlow. 
Miss  Har.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  leavf 
*  SO 
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ing  you  all  this  time — Well,  what  says  my  sis-' 
ter? 

Cle,  She  has  given  me  some  glimmering  of 
hope.  » 

Aliss  Har.  Well,  don't  be  uneasy  about  her 
—it  shall  be  as  I  please — 

C/e.  But  with  her  own  free  consent  it  would 
be  better — however,  to  you  1  am  bound  by  eve- 
ry tie,  and  thus  let  me  se&i  a  vow — \^Ki$se8  her 
hand.] 

MUi  Har,  He  certainly  is  a  very  passionate 
lover — Lord !  he  is  ready  to  eat  my  hand  up 
with  kisses — I  wish  my  sister  saw  this — Fi^xu^.] 
Hush  !  I  hear  captain  Cape's  voice — the  hideous 
tramontane  ! — he  is  commg  this  way — I  would 
not  see  him  again  for  the  world — 1*11  withdraw  a 
moment,  sir — ^you'll  excuse  me,  Mr  Clerimont — 
[Kitses  her  handL,  and  curtsies  very  law.]  your 
servant,  sir — Oh  !  he  is  a  charming  man. 

[CurtsieSy  and  exit, 

tinier  Captain  Cape. 

Copt*  Cape.  There  she  goes,  the  peHidious ! 
Sir,  I  understand  y  'ur  name  is  Clerimont — 

Cle,  At  your  service,  sir. 

Capt,  Cape,  Then,  sir,  draw  this  moment 

Cle,  Draw,  sir  !  for  what  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  No  evasion,  sir. 

Cle.  Explain  the  cause. 

Capt,  Cape,  The  cause  is  too  plain — your 
making  love  to  that  lady,  who  went  out  there  this 
moment 

Cle.  That  lady !  not  I,  upon  my  honour,  sir. 

Capt.  Cape.  No  shuffling,  sir— draw 

Cle.  Sir,  I  can  repel  an  injury  like  this — but 
your  quarrel  is  groundless — ana,  sir,  if  ever  I 
made  love  to  that  lady,  I  will  lay  my  bosom  na- 
ked t4>  your  swurd.  That  lady  ! — I  resign  all  man- 
ner of  pretension  to  her — 

Capt.  Cape.  You  resign  her,  sir? 

Cle.  Entirely. 

Capt,  Cape,  Then  I  am  pacified. 

[Puts  up  his  sword, 

Cle.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  never  so  much  as 
thought  of  the  lady. 

Enter  Mr  Harlow. 

Mr  Har,  So,  sir !  fine  doings  you  have  been 
carrying  on  here 

Cle.  Sir ! 

Mr  Har,  You  have  been  attempting  my  wife, 
1  find 


Cle.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Harlow- 


Mr  Har.  You  have  behaved  in  a  very  base 
n>aimer,  and  I  insist  upon  satisfaction;  draw, 
sir — 

Cle.  This  is  the  strangest  accident ! — I  assure 
you,  sir — only  give  me  leave — 

Mr  Har*  1  will  not  give  you  leave*—- 1  in- 
sist— 


Capt.  Cape.  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Harlow — this  is 
neithei;  time  or  place — and  besides,  hear  the 
gentleman ;  I  have  been  over-hasty,  and  he  bat 
satisfied  me — only  hear  him — 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  I  will  believe  my  own  wife- 
come  on,  sir. 

Cle,  I  assure  you,  Mr  Harlow,  I  came  iato 
this  house  upon  honourable  principles — induced, 
sir,  by  my  regard  for  Miss  Harlow. 

Capt.  Cape.  For  Miss  Harlow  ! — zoons,  draw ! 

Cle,  Agam !  this  is  downright  madness;  two 
upon  me  at  once !  you  will  murder  me  betweea 
you. 

Mr  Har,  There  is  one  too  many  upon  hioi, 
sure  enough ;  and  so,  captain,  put  up. 

Capt.  Cape,  Resign  your  pretensions  to  Misi 
Harlow. 

Cle.  Resign  Miss  Harlow !  not  for  the  aoi- 
verse  !  in  her  cause  I  can  be  as  ready  as  any 
bravo  of  ye  all.  [Draws  his  svori. 

Mr  Har.  For  Heaven's  sake  !  Captain  Cape ! 
do  moderate  your  anger — this  is  neither  time  or 
place — I  have  been  too  rash  myself — [  beg  yoa 
will  be  pacified — [He  puts  tip.]~-Mr  Clerimoot, 
sheath  your  sworcT. 

Cle.  I  obey,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  Captain  Cape,  how  can  you  ?  Yoa 
promised  me  you  would  let  things  take  their 
course ;  if  my  sister  will  marry  the  gentleman, 
how  is  he  to  blame  ? 

Capt.  Cape.  Very  well,  sir ;  I  have  done ;  she 
is  a  worthless  woman,  that's  all. 

Cle.  A  worthless  woman,  sir  ! 

Capt.  Cape,  Ay ;  worthless— 

Cle.  Damnation!  diaw,  air! 

Mr  Har.  Nay,  nay,  Mr  Clerimont,  you  are  too 
warm ;  and  there's  a  gentleman  coming — this  is 
your  uncle,  I  suppose? 

Cle.  It  b. 

Enter  Mr  Heartwell. 

Mr  Har.  I'll  wave  all  disputes,  now,  that  I 
may  conclude  my  sister's  marriage.  [Aside. 

Cle.  Mr  Heai  twell,  sir — Mr  Harlow,  sir. 

Heart.  My  nephew  has  informed  me,  sir,  of 
the  honour  you  have  done  him,  and  I  am  come 
to  give  my  consent. 

Mr  Har.  I  thought  it  necessary,  sir,  to  hafe 
the  advice  of  Mr  CIcrimont's  friends,  as  he  is  ve- 
ry young,  and  ray  sister  not  very  handsome. 

Cle.  She  is  an  angel,  sir ! 

Heart,  Patience,  Charles,  patience.  My  ne- 
phew's estate  will  provide  for  his  eldest  boio; 
and  upon  the  younger  branches  of  his  marriage^ 
I  mean  to  settle  my  fortune. 

Mr  Har.  Generously  spoken,  sir;  and  so 
there  is  no  occasion  for  delay — who  waits  there? 
tell  the  ladies  they  are  wantmg— — 

Heart.  I  have  ever  loved  my  nephew,  and, 
since  he  tells  nie  he  has  made  a  good  choice,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  see  him  happy. 
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Cspt,  Cape.  But,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  that  your 
nephew  has  used  me  very  barely,  and,  sir 

Mr  Har,  Nay,  nay,  captain,  this  is  wronj;, 
DOW ;  every  thin^K  was  settled  between  us  in  the 
other  roum;  recollect  yourself;  do,  I  beg  you 
wiU— Ob,  here  come  the  ladie*. 

Enter  Mrs  and  Miss  ll^KLOWt 

Miu  Har,  Now,  sister,  yoa  shall  see  I  have 
completed  my  conquest 

CU.  Now,  then,  1  am  happy  indeed ;  my  love- 
Ij,  charming  bride,  tlius  let  me  snatch  you  to  my 
heart,  and  thus,  and  thus — [Emhracet  Mrs  Har- 
low,] 

Mr  Har.  Zoons !  Before  my  face ! — [Pu$hing 
him  aa'ay.| 

Cle.  Pnthee,  indulge  my  transport ;  my  life, 
my  angel ! 

Mr  Har.  I  desire  you  will  desist,  sir-- 

Cle.  Nav,  nay  ;  prithee,  be  quiet — my  charm- 
ing, charming  wife : 

Mr  Har.  That  lady  js  not  your  wife— ^ 

Cie.  How !  my  wife !  not  my  wife !  ecstacy 
and  bliss ! 

Mr  Har.   Come,  come,  sir this  is  too 

much 

C/f .  Ha,  ha  !  You  are  very  pleasant,  sir. 

Mr  Har.  Zoons !  sir,  no  trifling ;  that  lady  is 
my  wife. 

Cie.  Sir! 

Mr  Har,  I  say,  sir,  that  lady  is  my  wife  ! 

Copt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha !  I  see  through  tliis — it  is 
a  comedy  of  errors,  I  believe  !  [Singt. 

Heart,  What  does  all  this  mean  ? 

Cie.  Your  wife,  sir ! 

Mr  Har.  Yes,  my  wife ;  and  there  is  my  sif- 
ter, if  you  please  to  take  her. 

CU.  Sir! 

Mr  Har.  Sir,  this  is  the  lady  whom  you  have 
desired  in  marriage. 

Cie.  Who,  I,  sir  ?  I  be^  vour  pardon ;  that  la- 
dy I  took  to  be  your  wife — [r^oin^inf /o  Miss 
Har.] — and  that  lady — [Pointing  to  Mrs  Har.] 
-^I  took  to  be  your  sister. 

Capt.Cape.    <  Ha,  ha,  ha! 
Mrs  Har,       S       ♦  ^ 

Miu  Har.  Lord  !  lord !  have  I  been  made  a 
fool  of  all  this  time  !  furies !  torture  !  murder ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha !  my  lady  fair  is  taken  in, 
I  til  ink. 

Mrs  Har.  Sister,  the  men  don't  see  with  ray 
eyes — ha,  ha  ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Ha,  ha !  the  gentleman  is  no  dan» 
gler,  madam, 

Mrs  Har,  This  is  a  complete  conquest  my  sis- 
ter has  made 

Miu  Har.  I  can't  bear  this !  sir,  I  desire  T 
may  not  be  made  a  jest  of;  did  not  you  84»licit 
me  ?  importune  me  ? 

Cie.  For  your  interest  in  that  lady,  madam, 
whom  I  took  for  Miss  Harlow ;  I  beg  your  par- 


don if  I  am  mistaken ;  I  hope  tliere  is  no  harm 
done. 

Miu  Har.  Yes,  sir,  but  there  is  harm  done ; 
I  am  made  sport  of — exposed  to  derision — (Jh  ! 
I  cannot  bear  this — [  cannot  bear  it —       [Cries. 

Mrs  Har,  Dou't  cry,  sister — some  faces  pre- 
serve the  bloom  longer  than  others,  you  know— ^ 
Ha,  ha ! 

Capt.  Cape.  Loll  toll  loll ! 

Heart,  f  don't  understand  all  this;  is  that  lar 
dy  your  wife,  sir  ? 

Mr  Har,  She  is,  sir. 

Heart,  And  pray,  nephew,  you  took  that  lady 
for  Mr  Harlow's  sister,  1  suppose  f 

Cle.  I  did,  sir.  I  beg  pardon  for  the  trouble 
I  have  given;  I  am  in  such  confusion,  I  can 
hardly 

Heart,  Well,  well,  the  thing  is  cleared  up,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done;  but  you  should  have 
known  what  ground  you  went  upon— ha,  ha !  I 
can't  help  laughing,  neither. 

Mr  Har.  Why,  faith,  nor  I ;  ha,  ha  ! 

Cle.  Since  matters  have  turned  so  unexpect- 
edly, I  beg  pardon  for  my  mistake,  and,  sir,  I 
take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Miss  Har.  And  will  you  treat  me  in  this  man- 
ner, sir  ?  Will  you  draw  me  into  such  a  scrape, 
and  not — - 

Cie.    Madam,  that  gentleman  would  cut  my 

throat his  claim  is  prior  to  mine and,  f 

dare  say,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  be  reconciled, 
madam. 

Miss  Har,  You  are  a  base  man,  then,  and  I 
reject  you ;  captain  Cape,  I  see  my  error,  sir,  and 
I  resign  mvself  to  you. 

Capt.  Cape,  No,  madam,  I  beg  to  be  excused ! 
I  have  been  a  dangler  too  long ;  I  ought  to  have 
been  a  brisker  lover ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  sur- 
vive it,  madam — I  won't  do  myself  a  mischief — 
and  I  have  my  answer— I  am  off,  madam — loll 
toll  loll ! 

Mrs  Har,  Ha,  ha !  I  told  you  this,  my  dear 
sisterj 

Cle.  Madam,  I  dare  say  the  gentleman  will 
think  better  of  it :  Mr  Harlow,  I  am  sorry  for  all 
this  confusion,  and  I  beg  pardon  of  the  whole 
company  for  my  mistake— Mrs  Harlow,  I  wish 
you  all  happiness,  madam— «-angelic  creature ! 
what  a  misfortune  to  lose  her ! 

[Bows,  and  exit» 

Capt,  Cape.  And  I  will  follow  his  example ; 
Miss  Harlow,  I  wish  you  all  happiness— angelic 
creature  !  what  a  misfortune  to  lose  her  !  upon 
my  soul,  I  think  you  a  most  admirable  jilt,  and 
so  now  you  may  go,  and  bewail  your  virginity  in 
the  mountains— loll  toll  loll !  \^Exit  Capt.  Cape. 

Miss  Har,  Oh  !  oh  !  I  can  t  bef^-  to  be  treat- 
ed in  this  manner !  I'll  go  and  hide  myself  from 
the  world  for  ever— Oh  !  oh  !  the  men  are  all 
savages,  barbarians,  monsters,  and  1  hate  the 
whole  sex— Oh !  oh  I'^Cries  bitterfy.] 

[Exit  Miss  Har. 
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Mrt  Har,  My  dear  sister,  widi  iier  tauity  and 
her  conquests,  ha,  ha  ! 

Har,  Ha,  ha!  very  whimsical  and  ridicu- 
lous  

Heart.  Sir,  mj  nephew  is  yoang— I  am  sorry 
for  this  scene  of  errors,  and  I  hope  you  will  as- 
cribe the  whole  to  his  inexperience. 

Mr  Har,  I  certainly  shall,  sir. 

Mrs  JIar,  I  cautioned  my  sister  sufficieiitly 
about  this  matter;  but  vanity  got  tl^  better  of 


her,  and  leaves  her  now  a  wbinsKal  instance  of 
foiiy  and  afiectation. 

In  vain  the  faded  Toast  her  miiror  tries, 
And  coBots  the  crael  murders  of  her  eves ; 
For  Ridicule,  sly  peeping  o^tr  her  head, 
AVill  point  the  roses  and  the  Ulies  dead ; 
And  while,  fond  soul !  flbe  weaves  her  mTitle 

chain. 
She  proves  a  sutgect  of  tlie  comic  strain. 
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MEN. 

OiD  Pbilpot,  the  Citizen. 

YouKG  Philpot,  his  son. 

SiE  Jasper  Wildikg,  father  to  Mabia, 

Youvo  Wilding,  his  son. 

Beaufort,  in  love  with  Maria. 

Dapper,  a  stock^broker. 

QuiLLDBivEy  clerk  to  Old  Philpot. 


WOMEN. 

Maria,  attached  to  Beaufort. 
CoRiMjA,  a  lady  of  pleasure.. 


Scene— ^London, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  L— il  room  in  Sir  Jasper  Wilding's 

house. 

TouNG  Wilding,  Beaufort,  and  WiLL^b^ 

lowing. 

Wild.  Ha,  ha!  my  dear  Beaufort!  A  fiery 
^ang  fellow  like  you,  melted  down  into  a  sigK- 
iDg,  lovesick  dangler  after  a  high  heel,  a  well- 
turned  ancle,  and  a  short  petticoat ! 

Beau.  Prithee,  Wilding,  don't  laugh  at  me — 
Maria's  charms—— 

Wild.  Maria's  charms !  and  so  now  you  would 
foin  grow  wanton  in  her  praise,  and  have  me 
listen  to  your  raptures  about  my  own  sister?  Ha, 
Ka !  poor  Beaufort  !**^^l8  my  sbter  at  home, 
Will? 

WilL  She  is,  sir. 

WiUi.  How  long  has  my  father  been  gone  out  ? 

Will.  This  hour,  sir. 

Wild.  Very  well    Pray,  give  Mr  Beaufort's 


compliments  to  my  sister,  and  he  is  oome  to 
wait  upon  her.  [Exit  Will.]  You  will  be  glad 
to  see  her,  I  suppose,  Charles  ? 

Beau.  I  live  but  in  her  presence ! 

Wild.  Live  but  in  her  presence  !  How  the  de- 
vil could  the  young  baggage  raise  this  riot  in  your 
heart  ?  Tis  more  than  her  brother  could  ever  do 
with  any  of  her  sex. 

Beau.  Nay,  you  have  no  reason  to  complain ; 
yon  are  come  up  to  town,  post-haste,  to  marry  a 
wealthy  citizen's  daughter,  who  only  saw  you  last 
season  atTunbridge,  and  has  been  languishing 
for  you  ever  since. 

Wild,  nris  more  than  I  do  for  her ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  more  than  [  believe  she  does 
for  me :  This  is  a  match  of  prudence,  man !  bar- 
gain and  sale !  My  reverenci  dad  and  the  old  put 
of  a  citizen  finished  tho  business  at  Lloyd's  coroe- 
house  by  inch  of  cnndle — a  mere  transferring  of 
property ! — '  Give  your  son  to  my  daughter,  and 
*  I  will  give  my  daughter  to  your  son.'    That's 
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the  whole  aflkir ;  and  so  I  am  just  arrived  to 

consummate  the  nuptials. 

Beau,  Thou  art  the  happiest  fellow 

Wild,  Happy !    so  I  am ;  what  should  I  be 


otherwise  tor  r  If  Miss  Sally — upon  my  sonl,  I 
forget  the  name 

Beau.  Well !  that  is  so  like  you Miss  Sally 

Philpot. 

WU<L    Ay;    very  true Miss  Sally  Philpot 

she  will  bring  fortune  sufficient  to  pay  off  an 
old  incumbrance  upon  the  family-estate,  and  my 
father  is  to  settle  handsomely  upon  me — and  so 
1  have  reason  to  be  contented,  have  not  I  ? 

Beau.  And  you  are  wilHng  to  marry  her  with' 
out  haying  one  spark  of  love  for  her  ? 

Wild,  Love  ! — Why,  I  make  myself  ridiculous 
enough  by  marrying,  don't  I,  without  being  in  love 
into  the  bargain  ?  What !  am  I  to  pine  for  a  girl 
that  is  willing  to  go  to  bed  to  me?  Love,  of  all 
things  ! — My  dear  Beaufort,  one  sees  so  many 
breathing  raptures  about  each  other,  before  mar- 
riage, and  dinning  their  inapidity  into  the  ears 
of  all  their  acquaintaqce :  ^  My  dear  madam, 
'  don't  you  think  him  a  sweet  man  ?  &  charmjnger 


creature 


l» 


never  w^s  V    Then  he  on  his  side — 
f  My  life  !    my  angel !    oh  !    she's  a  paradise  of 

*  ever-blooming  sweets  !'  And,  then,  in  a  month's 
time,  '  He*s  a  perHdious  wretch  !  I  wish  I  had 

♦  never  seen  his  face — the  devil  was  in  me  when 

1 1  had  any  thing  to  say  to  him/ Oh  !  damn 

'  her  for  an  inanimated  piece — I  wish  she  poi- 
'  soned  herself,  with  all  my  heart.'  That  is  ever 
^le  way ;  and  so  you  see  love  is  all  nonsense ; 
well  enough  to  furnish  romances  for  boys  and 
girls  at  circulating  libraries ;  that  is  all,  take  my 
word  for  it. 

Beau,  Pho  !  that  is  idle  talk ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  r  am  ruined. 

Wild,  How  so  ? 

Beau,  Why,  you  know  the  old  couple  buve 
bargained  your  sister  away. 

Wild,  BjArgained  her  an^ay !  and  will  you  pre- 
tend you  are  in  love  ?  Can  you  look  tamely  on, 
and  see  her  bartered  away  at  Garraway's,  like 
logwood,  cochineal,  or  indigo  ?  Marry  her  pri- 
vately, man,  and  keep  it  secret  till  my  af&ir  is 
over. 

Beau.  My  dear  Wilding,  will  you  propose  it 
to  her  ? 
"  Wild.  With  all  ray  heart — She  is  very  long  a- 

coming I'll  tell  you  what,  if  she  has  a  fancy 

for  you,  carry  her  off  at  once— But,  perhaps,  she 
has  a  mind  to  this  cub  of  a  citizen.  Miss  Sally's 
brother. 

Beau,  Ob,  no !  he's  her  aversion. 

Wild,  I  have  never  seen  any  of  the  family,  hut 
my  wife  that  is  to  be— my  fatKer-in-law  and  my 
brother-in-law,  I  know  nothing  of  them.  What 
sort  of  a  fellow  is  the  son  ? 

Beau,  Oh!  a  diamond  of  the  first  water!  a 
buck,  sir !  a  blood  !  every  night  at  this  end  of 
the  town ;  at  twelve  next  day  he  sneaks  about 


the  'Change,  in  a  little  bit  of  a  frock  and  a  bob- 
wig,  and  looks  like  a  sedate  book-keeper  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  behold  him. 

Wild,  Upon  my  word,  a  gentleman  of  spirit ! 

Beau.  Spirit ! he  drives  a  phaeton  two  story 

high,  keepfi  his  girl  at  this  end  of  the  town,  and 
is  the  gay  George  Philpot  all  round  CoventrOar- 
den. 

Wild.  Oh,  brave  ! ^and  the  father 

Beau.  The  father,  sir  But  here  comes 

Maria ; — take  his  picture  from  her. 

tShe  iingt  mitkin, 
is  morning ;— she 
hold^  her  usual  spirits,  I  find. 

Beau.  Yes,  yes ;  the  spirit  of  eighteen,  with 
the  idea  of  a  lover  in  her  nead. 

Wild  Ay ;  and  such  a  lover  as  you,  too  !— 
though  still  in  ber  teens,  she  can  play  upon  all 
your  foibles,  and  treat  you  as  she  ooes  her  moor 
key — tickle  you,  torment  you,  enrage  you,  sooth 
you,  exalt  you,  depress  yoo,  pity  you,  laugh  at 
you — Ecce  signum  / 

Enter  Maria,  tinging. 

The  same  giddy  girl !— — Sister ! come,  my 

dear - 

Maria.  Have  done,  brother ;  let  me  have  my 
own  way — I  will  go  through  my  scmg. 

Wild.  I  have  not  seen  you  this  age ;  ask  me 
how  I  do  ? 

Maria.  I  won't  ask  you  how  you  do — I  woo\ 
take  i|ny  notice  of  you — I  don't  know  you. 

Wild.  Do  you  know  this  gentleman,' then  ?  will 
you  speak  to  him  ? 

Maria,  No,  I  won't  speak  to  him ;  111  sing  to 
him — 'tis  my  humour  to  sing.  [&»^ 

Beau,  Be  serious  but  for  a  moment,  Mana! 
my  all  depends  upon  it. 

Maria.  Oh,  sweet  sir !  you  are  dying,  are  yea? 
then,  positively,  1  will  sing  the  song ;  for  it  b  a 
description  of  younself — mind  it,  Mr  Beaufort^- 

mind  it Brother,  how  do  you  do  ?  [Kisses  him.] 

Say  nothing ;  don't  interrupt  me.  [•S^ng** 

Wild.  Have  you  seen  your  city  lover  yet  ? 

Maria.  No ;  but  I  long  to  see  him ;  I  fancy 
he  is  a  curiosity  I 

Beau,  Long  to  see  him,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  Yes  ;  long  to  see  him  ! — [Beaufort 
fiddles  with  his  lip^  and  looks  thoughtfuL]  Bro- 
ther, brother  !  [uoes  to  him  softly y  Seckonshimto 
/oo/;  a^  Beaufort.]  do  you  see  that?  [Mimia 
him.]  mind  him  ;  ha*  ha  I 

Beau.  Make  me  ridiculous  if  you  will,  Maria, 
so  you  don*t  ipake  mp  unhappy  by  marrying  this 
citizen, 

Maria.  And  would  you  not  have  roe  marry, 
sir?  What!  I  must  lead  a  single  life  to  please 
you,  must  I  ? — Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  pretty 
gentleman  to  make  laws  for  me.  [^u^** 

Can  it  be,  or  by  law,  or  by  equity  said, 

That  a  comely  young  girl  ought  to  die  an  old  o^aid? 
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Wild,  Comey  come,  Miss  Pert,  compose  your- 
self a  little — this  way  will  never  do. 

Maria,  My  cross,  ill-natured  brother !  but  it 
will  do  Lord  !  what,  do  you  both  call  me  hi- 
tlier  to  plaeue  nie  ?  I  won't  stay  among  ye— a 

thonneur^  a  Chonneur [Running  avay.]   d 

Pkonneur. 

Wild.  Hey,  hey.  Miss  Notable  !  come  bnck ; 
pray,  madam,  come  back —        [Forcea  her  hack. 

Maria.  Lord  of  Heaven  !  what  do  you  want  ? 

Wild,  Come,  come ;  truce  with  your  frolics. 
Miss  Hoyden,  and  behave  like  a  sensible  girl ; 
we  have  venous  business  with  you. 

Maria.  Have  you  ?  Well,  come,  I  will  be  sen- 
sible—there, 1  blow  all  my  folly  a  way — Tisgone, 

'tis  gone— and  now  1*11  talk  sense ;  come Is 

that  a  sensible  face  ? 

WHu.  Poh,  poh  !  be  quiet,  and  hear  what  we 
have  to  say  to  you. 

Maria,  I  will ;  I  am  quiet. — ^Tis  charming 
weather;  it  will  be  good  for  the  country,  this 
wilL 

Wild.  Poh,  ridiculous !  how  can  you  be  so 
silly  ? 

Maria,  Bless  roe  !  I  never  saw  any  thing  like 
you— -there  is  no  such  thing  as  satisfying  you— I 

am  sure  it  was  very  grnxl  sense,  whnt  f  said 

Pkpa  talks  in  tliat  manner — Well,  well,  Til  be  si- 
lent, then — I  won't  speak  at  all :  will  that  satisfy 
jou? 

[Lookt  fallen. 

Wild,  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  folly,  but 
mind  what  is  said  to  you.  You  have  not  seen 
your  dty-lover,  you  sayp  [Maria  thrug»  her 
shoulders,  and  ihakes  her  head.]  Why  don't  you 
answer  ? 

Beau,  My  dear  Maria,  put  me  out  of  pain. 

[Maria  shrugt  her  shoulders  again. 

Wild.  Poh,  don't  be  so  childish,  but  give  a  ra- 
tional answer. 

Maria.  Why,  no,  then ;  no— no,  no,  no,  no, 
iio— I  tell  you  no,  no,  no  ! 

Wild,  Come,  come,  my  little  giddy  sister,  you 
must  not  be  so  flighty;  bclmve  sedately,  and 
don't  be  a  girl  always. 

Maria.  Why,  don't  I  tell  you  I  have  not  seen 
him — but  I  am  to  see  him  this  very  day. 

Beau.  To  see  him  this  day,  Maria  ! 

Maria.  Ha,  ha !  look  there,  brother ;  he  is  be- 
pnning  again — But  don't  fright  yourself,  and  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it — My  papa  comes  to  me  this 
morning :  by  the  by,  he  makes  a  fright  of  himself 
with  this  strange  dress.  Why  does  not  he  dress 
ms  other  gentlemen  do,  brother  ? 

WiUL  He  dresses  like  his  brother  fox-hunters 
ID  Wiltshire. 

Maria.  But  when  he  comes  to  town,  I  wish  he 
would  do  as  other  gentlemen  do  here — I  am 
almost  ashamed  ai  him.  But  he  comes  to  me 
this  morning.  Hoic,  hoic !  our  Moll.  Where  is 
the  sly  puss — Tally  ho ! — Did  you  want  me,  papa  ? 
Come  nither,  Moll,  I'll  gee  you  a  husband,  my 


girl ;  one  that  has  mettle  enow ;  he'll  take  cover, 
I  warrant  uu—  Blood  to  the  bone  ! 

Beau,  There  now,  Wilding,  did  not  I  tell  you 
this? 

Wild.  Where  are  you  to  see  the  young  citH 
zen? 

Alaria,  Why,  papa  will  be  at  home  in  an  hour, 
and  then  he  intends  to  drag  me  into  the  city 
with  him,  and  there  the  sweet  creature  is  to  be 
introduced  to  me.  The  old  gentleman  his  father 
is  delighted  with  me ;  but  I  hate  him ;  an  ugly 
old  thing. 

Wild,  Give  us  a  description  of  him ;  I  want 
to  know  him. 

Maria.  Why,  he  looks  like  the  picture  of 
Avarice,  sitting  with  pleasure  upon  a  ba^  of  mo- 
ney, and  trembling  for  fear  any  body  should  come 
and  take  it  away^  ,  He  has  got  square-toed  shoes^ 
and  little  tiny  buckles ;  a  brown  coat,  with  small 
round  brass  buttons,  that  looks  as  if  it  was  new 
in  my  great  grandmother's  time,  and  his  face  all 
shrivelled  and  pinched  with  care  ;  and  he  shakes 
his  head  like  a  Mandarine  upon  a  chimney*  piece 
— *  Ay,  ay,  sir  Jasper,  voU  are  right' — mid  thea 
he  grins  at  mc-^'  I  profess  she  is  a  very  pretty 

*  bale  of  goods.  Ay,  ay,  and  my  son  Bob  is  a 
'  very  sensible  lad — ay,  ay,   and  I  will  under- 

*  write  their  happiness  for  one  and  a  half  per 

*  cent.' 

Wild,  Thank  you,  my  dear  girl !  thank  you 
for  this  account  of  my  relations. 

Beau.  T3est ruction  to  ray  hopes  !  Surely,  my 
dear  little  angel,    if  you   have  any  regard   for 


me* 


Maria.  There,  there,  there  he  is  frightened 
again.  [Sings,  Dearest  creature^  S^c. 

Wild.  Psha !  give  over  these  airs — listen  to 
me,  and  I'll  instruct  you  how  to  manage  them 
all. 

Maria.  Oh,  my  dear  brother !  you  are  very 
gcK)d;  but  don't  mistake  yourself — though  just 
come  from  a  boarding-school,  give  me  leave  to 
manage  for  myself.  There  is  in  this  case  a  man  X 
like,  and  a  man  I  don't  like.  It  is  not  you  I  like, 
[7b  Beaufort.]  No,  no :  I  hate  you.  But  let 
this  little  head  alone  !  I  know  what  to  do — ^I 
shall  know  how  to  prefer  one,  and  get  rid  of  th<S 
other. 

Beau.  What  will  you  do,  Maria  ? 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  I  can't  help  laughing  at  you. 

[Sings. 

Do  not  grieve  me. 
Oh,  relieve  me,  8fC^ 

Wild.  Come,  come,  be  serious.  Miss  Pert,  and 
ril  instruct  you  what  to  do  :  The  old  cit,  you  say, 
admires  you  for  your  understanding ;  and  his  son 
would  not  marry  you,  unless  he  found  you  a  girl 
of  sense  and  spirit. 

Maria.  Even  so— this  is  the  character  of  your 
giddv  sister< 

Wild,  Why  then,  111  tell  you.    You  shall  make 
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him  hate  jou  for  a  fool,  and  so  let  the  refusal 
come  from  himself. 

Maria.  But  how?  how,  my  dear  hrother? 
Tell  me  how  ? 

Wild,  Why,  yon  hare  seen  a  play,  with  me, 
where  a  man  pretends  to  be  a  downright  coun- 
try oaf,  in  order  to  rule  a  wife,  and  have  a  wife  ? 

Maria.  Very  well.  What  then  ?  what  then  ? 
Oh !  I  have  it ;  I  understand  you ;  say  no  more ; 
'tis  charming !  I  like  it  of  all  things  !  Ill  do  it,  I 
wilt;  and  I  will  so  plague  him,  that  he  shan't 
know  what  to  make  of  me.  He  shall  be  a  very 
toad-eater  to  me !  the  sour,  the  sweet,  the  bitter, 
he  shall  swallow  all,  and  all  shall  work  upon  him 
alike  for  my  diversion.  Say  nothing  of  it ;  *tis  all 
among  ourselves ;  but  I  won't  be  cruel.  I  hate 
ill-nature ;  and  then,  who  knows  but  I  may  like 
him? 

Beau.  My  dear  Maria,  don't  talk  of  liking 
him. 

Maria.  Oh !  now  you  are  beginning  again. 

[Sin^s  Voi  Amaoti,  &c.  and  exit. 

Beau,  ^eath.  Wilding,  I  shall  never  be  your 
brother-in-hiw  at  tliis  rate ! 

Wild.  Psha,  follow  me :  don't  be  apprehensive. 
Ill  give  her  £arther  instructions,  and  she  will 
execute  them,  I  warrant  you :  the  old  fellow's 
daughter  shall  be  mine,  and  the  son  may  go  shift 
for  himself  elsewhere. 

SCENE  IL — A  room  in  Old  PHfLPor's  house. 

Enter  Old  Phi lpot,  Dapper,  and  Quilldbivs. 

Old  Phil.  Quildrive,  have  those  dollars  been 
sent  to  the  bank,  as  I  ordered  ? 

Quill.  They  have,  sir. 

Old  Phil.  Very  well.  Mr  Dapper,  I  am  not 
fond  of  writing  any  thing  of  late ;  but  at  your 
request 

Dap.  You  know  I  would  not  offer  you  a  bad 
policy. 

Old  Phil  I  believe  it  Well,  step  with  me  to 
my  closet,  and  I  will  look  at  your  policy.  How 
much  do  you  want  upon  it  ? 

Dap.  Three  thousand:  you  had  better  take 
the  whole ;  there  are  very  good  names  upon  it 

Old  Phil  Well,  well,  step  with  me,  and  111 
talk  to  you.  Quilldrive,  step  with  those  bilb  for 
acceptance.    This  way,  Mr  Dapper,  this  way. 

[Ereunt. 

Quill,  A  miserly  old  rascal !  digging,  digging 
money  out  of  the  very  hearts  of  mankmd ;  con- 
stantly scraping  together,  and  yet  trembling  with 
anxiety  for  fear  of  coming  to  want  A  canting, 
old  hypocrite !  and  yet  under  his  veil  of  sanctity 
he  has  a  liquorish  tooth  left — running  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town  slyly  every  evening ;  and 
there  he  has  his  solitary  pleasures  in  holes  and 
comers. 

GeoFxGE  Phi  lpot,  peeping  in. 
G,  Phil,  Hist,  hist !  Quilldrive ! 


QuiU.  Ha,  Mr  George  ! 

G  Phil,  Is  Square-toes  ai  home  ? 

Qmll,  He  is. 

G.  Phil,  Has  he  asked  for  me  f 

QuiU,  He  has. 

G.  Phil.  [  Walki  in  on  tipioe,]  Does  be  kaeir 
I  did  not  lie  at  home  ? 

Quill,  No ;  T  sunk  that  upon  him. 

G.  Phil,  WeU  done  1  Fll  ^e  vtxi  a  choict 
gelding  to  carry  you  to  Dulwich  of  a  Sunday^ 
Damnation  !  Up  all  night,  stripped  of  nine  faun 
dred  pounds ;  pretty  well  for  one  night !  Piqocd, 
repiqued,  flammed,  and  capotted  every  deal  !— 
Old  brybeard  shall  pay  all — Is  forty-seven  good? 
No— fifty  good  ?  No,  no— to  the  end  of  the  chtp- 
ter.  Cruel  luck !  Damn  me,  'tis  life  thoaeh  !— 
this  is  life !  'Sdeath,  I  hear  bim  coming !  [Rma 
offl  and  pee/>r}*-no,  all's  safe-^  must  not  be 
caught  in  these  clothes,  Quilldrive. 

Quill,  How  came  it  you  did  not  leave  them  at 
Madam  Corinna's,  as  you  generally  do  ? 

G,  PhiL  I  was  afraid  of  being  too  late  for 
Old  Square-toes ;  and  so  I  whipt  inta  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  drove  with  the  windows  up,  as  if  I 
was  afraid  of  a  bnm-bailifil  Pretty  clothes,  an't 
they? 

QuUl,  Ah !  sir 

G.  Phil,  Reach  me  one  of  my  mechanic  city* 
frocks— no— stay — ^'tis  in  the  next  room,  ao't  it? 

QuHl,  Yes,  sir. 

G.  Phil,  111  run  and  slip  it  on  in  a  twinkle. 

[Exit, 

QuilL  Mercy  on  us !  what  a  life  does  he  lead ! 
Old  Codger  within  here  will  scrape  together  for 
him,  and  the  moment  young  master  comes  to  pos- 
session, <  111  got,  ill  gone,*  I  warrant  me:  a  hard 
card  I  have  to  play  between  them  both;  drudging 
for  the  old  man,  and  pimping  for  the  young  one. 
The  father  is  a  reservuir  of  riches,  and  the  son  is 
a  fountain  to  play  it  all  away  in  vanity  and  folly ! 

Reenter  George  Phi  lpot. 

G,  Phi,  Now  I'm  equipped  for  tfie  dty^— 
Damn  the  city  ! — I  wish  the  papishes  would  set 

fire    to  it  again 1  hate  to  be   beating  the 

hoof  here  among  them — Here  comes  father— 
no— 'tis  Dapper Quilldrive,  I'll  give  you 


the  gelding. 

Qui//.  Thank  you,  sir. 


[Exii. 


Enter  Dapper. 


Dap,  Why,  you  look  like  a  devH,  Georpe. 

G.  Phi.  Yes ;  I  have  been  up  all  night,  lost 
all  my  money,  and  Vm  afraid  I  mast  smash  for 
it. 

Dap.  Smash  for  it what  have  I  let  you 

into  the  secret  for?  have  not  I  advised  you  to 

trade  upon  your  own  account and  you  feci 

the  sweets  of  it.— How  much  do  you  owe  in 
the  city? 

1 
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*kiL  At  least  twenty  thousand. 
Poh,  thafs  nothing !  Bring  it  up  to  fifty 
r  dioosand,  and  then  give  them  a  good 
t  once-^— I  have  insured  the  ship  for 

kiL  Have  you  ? 

The  policy^s  full;  I  have  just  touched 
iher  for  the  last  three  thousand. 
hiL  Excellent !  Are  the  goods  re-landed  ? 

Every  bale        I  have  had  them  up  to 
nd  sold  them  all  to  a  packer  for  you. 
kiL  Bravo !  and  the  ship  is  loaded  with 
,  I  suppose  ? 

Yes ;  and  is  now  proceeding  on  the  voy- 

kiL  Very  well^-and  to-morrow,  or  next 
i  shall  hear  of  hf^r  being  lost  upon  the 
n,  or  sunk  between  the  Needles  ? 

Certainly. 

ML  Admirable  !  and  then  we  shall  come 
e  underwriters  ?  ' 

Directly. 
hU.  My  dear  Dapper ! 

[Embracet  him. 

Yes;  I  do  a  dozen  every  year.    How  do 
ik  I  can  lire  as  I  do,  otherwise  ? 
hiL  Very  true ;  shall  you  be  at  the  club 
bange? 

Without  fail. 

ML  That's  right !  it  will  be  a  full  meet- 
s  shall  have  Nat  Pigtail  the  dry-salter, 
Jid  Bob  Reptile  the  change-broker,  and 
les  the  banker — ^we  shall  all  be  there. 
11  have  deep  doings. 

Yes,  yes.  Well,  a  good  morning;  I  must 
,  and  fill  up  a  policy  for  a  ship  that  has 
It  these  three  days. 

ML  My  dear  Dapper !  thou  art  the  best 
ds. 

Ay,  ril  stand  by  you — ^It  will  be  time 
for^ou  to  break,  when  you  see  your  fa- 
ir bis  end;  then  give  them  a  smash;  put 
'  at  the  head  of  his  fortune,  and  begin  the 
;ain — Good  morning.  [JExit  Dap. 

*hiL  Dapper,  adieu  !— Who  now,  in  my 
I,  would  envy  any  of  your  great  folks  at 
"t-end?  a  lord  has  nothing  to  depend  up- 

his  estate  ■  He  cant  spend  you  a 
I  thousand  pounds  of  other  peoples  mo- 
I,  no— I  haci  rather  be  a  little  bobwig  cid- 
;ood  credit,  than  a  commissioner  of  the 
--Commissioner  I — ^The  king  has  not  so 
hing  in  his  gift,  as  a  commission  of  bank- 
-Don't  we  see  them  all  with  their  coun- 
I  at  Hogsdon,  and  at  Kentish-town,  and 
ngton-butts,  and  at  Islington?  with  their 
ring  Mercuries,  tipt  on  the  top  of  the 
heir  Apollos,  their  Venuses,  and  their 
iercules's  in  the  garden ;  and  themselves 
efore  the  door,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
for  a  good  digestion — Zoons !  here  comes 

Now  for  a  few  dry  maxims  of  left-hand 

UI. 


ed  wisdom,  to  prove  myself  a  scoundrel  in  senti- 
nient,  and  pass  in  his  eyes  for  a  hopeful  young 
man,  likely  lo  do  well  in  the  world. 

Enter  Old  Pbilpot. 

Old  PML  Twelve  times  twelve  is  144. 

G.  PML  V\\  attack  him  in  his  own  way — Com* 
mission  at  twu  and  a  half  per  cent — hum ! 

Old  PML  There  he  is,  intent  upon  business ! 
what,  plodding,  George  f 

G.  PMl,  Thinking  a  httle  of  the  main  chance^ 
sir. 

Old  PML  That's  right:  it  u  a  wide  worid, 
George. 

G,  PML  Yes,  sir^  but  you  instructed  roe 
early  in  the  rudiments  of  traae. 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay !  I  instilled  good  principles 
into  thee. 

G.  PML  So  you  did,  sir — Principal  and  inte* 
rest  is  all  I  ever  heard  from  him  [AsideX  I  shaH 
never  forget  the  story  you  recommended  to  my 
eaHiest  notice,  sir. 

Old  PhiL  What  was  that,  George  ?  It  is  quite 
out  of  my  head. 

G.  PML  It  intimated,  sir,  how  Mr  Thomas 
Inkle  of  London,  merchant,  was  cast  away,  and 
was  afterwards  protected  by  a  young  lady,  who 
grew  in  love  witn  him,  and  how  he  afterwards 
bargained  with  a  planter  to  sell  her  for  a  slave. 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay,  [LausM^  I  recollect  it  now. 

G.  PML  And  when  she  pleaded  being  with 
child  by  him,  he  was  no  otherwise  moved  than 
to  raise  his  price,  and  make  her  turn  to.  better 
account 

Old  PML  \Burstt  into  a  laugh.'^  I  remember 
it — ha,  ha  !  there  was  the  very  spirit  of  trade ! 
ay,  ay;  ha,  ha  I 

G.  PML  That  was  calculation  for  you— 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  PML  The  Rule  of  Three— If  one  pves  me 
90  much,  what  will  two  give  me } 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay !  [Laughi. 

G.  PML  That  was  a  hit,  sir ! 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay  I 

G.  PMl,  That  was  having  his  wits  about  him. 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay !  it  is  a  lesson  for  all  young 
men.    It  was  a  hit  indeed,  ha,  ha  ? 

[Both  laughs 

G.  PhU.  What  an  old  negro  it  is  I         [Ande. 

Old  PML  Thou  art  a  son  after  my  own  heart, 
George. 

G.  PML  Trade  must  be  minded — ^A  penny 
saved,  is  a  penny  got— — 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

jShake$  M$  head,  and  looks  cunning. 

G.  PML  He  that  hath  money  in  his  porse^ 
won't  want  a  head  on  hu  shoulders. 

Old  PML  Ay,  ay ! 

G.  PhiL  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — Foi^ 
tunes  are  made  by  degreea^Pains  to  get,  care  to 
keep,  and  fear  to  lose 
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Old  PhiL  Ay,  Bj  I 

G.  Phil.  He  chat  lies  in  bed,  his  estate  feels 
it. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay ;  the  good  boy ! 

G.  Phil,  The  Old  curmudgeon  [Aside.]  thinks 
nothing  mean  that  brings  in  an  honest  penny. 

Old  Phil.  The  good  boy !  George,  I  have  great 
hopes  of  thee. 

G.  Phil.  Thanks  to  your  example ;  you  have 
taught  me  to  be  cautious  in  this  wide  world— 
Love  your  neighbour,  but  don't  pull  down  your 
hedge. 

Old  Phil.  I  profess  it  is  a  wise  saying;  I  never 
heard  it  before  :  it  is  a  wise  saying ;  and  shows 
how  cautious  we  should  be  of  too  much  confi- 
dence in  friendship. 

G.  Phil.  Very  true. 

Old  Phil.  Friendship  has  nothing  to  do  with 
trade. 

G.  Phil.  It  only  draws  a  man  in  to  lend  mo- 
ney. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay 

G.  Phil.  There  was  your  neighbou/s  son,  Dick 
Worthy,  who  was  always  cramming  his  head 
with  Greek  and  Latin  at  school ;  he  wanted  to 
borrow  of  me  the  other  day;  but  I  was  too  cun- 
ning. 

Old  PhiL  Ay,  ay — Let  him  draw  bills  of  ex- 
change in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  see  where  he 
will  get  a  pound  sterling  for  them. 

G.  Phil.  So  1  told  hiui — I  went  to  liim  to  his 
garret  in  the  Minories ;  and  there  I  found  him  in 
all  his  misery  !  and  a  fine  scene  it  was — ^There 
was  his  wife  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  at  a  wash- 
ing tub,  up  to  the  elbows  in  suds ;  a  solitary 
pork-steak  was  dangling  by  a  pack-thread  before 
a  melancholy  fire;  himself  seated  at  a  three 
legged  table,  writing  a  pamphlet  against  the  Ger- 
man war ;  a  child  upon  his  left  knee,  his  right 
leg  employed  in  rocking  a  cradle  with  a  brat- 
ling  in  lU — And  so  there  was  business  enough 
for  them  all — His  wife  rubbing  away,  [Mimic ks 
a  washerwoman;]  and  he  writing  on.  '  The 
^  king  of  Prussia  shall  have  no  more  subsidies 

*  — ^uiony  shall   be   indemnified -He  shan't 

*  have  a  foot  in  Silesia,*  There  is  a  sweet  little 
baby  !  [To  the  child  on  his  knee.] — then  he  rock- 
ed the  cradle,  hush  ho  !  hush  ho  !>~then  twist- 
ed  the  grisken  [Snaps  his  fingers.]  hush   ho ! 

*  The  Russians  shall  have  Prussia,'  [HVtVes.] 
The  wife  [Washes  and  sin^s.]  He — *  There's  a 

*  dear.*  Round  goes  the  gnsken  again — [Snaps 

*  hisfinf^rs  ;]  '  and  Canada  must  be  restored,* 
[Wrifeu] — And  so  you  have  a  picture  of  the 
whole  family. 

Old  PhiL  Ha,  ha!  What  becomes  of  his 
Greek  and  Latin  now?  Fine  words  butter  no 
pan»nips-^IIe  had  no  money  from  you,  I  suppose, 
George  ? 

G.  Phil  Oh!  no;  Charity  begins  «t  home, 
wys  I. 


Old  Phil.  And  it  was  wisely  said — ^I  have  an 
excellent  saying,  when  any  man  wants  to  borrow 
of  me — I  am  ready  with  my  joke — '  A  fool  and 
'  his  money  are  soon  parted — ha,  ha  ha ! 

G.  PhiL  Ha,  ha ^An  old  skin-flint ! 

[Atide. 

Old  PhiL  Ay,  ay a  fool  and  his  money  are 

soon  parted ha,  ha,  ha ! 

G.  Phil.  Now,  if  I  can  wring  a  handsome  sam 
nut  of  him,  it  will  prove  the  truth  of  what  be 
says,  [^side.]  Ancl  yet  trade  has  its  inconveni- 
ences  Great  houses  stopping  payment ! 

Old  PhiL  Hey — what !  you  look  chagrined 
—Nothing  of  that  sort  has  happened  to  tfae«^ 
I  hope? 

G.  PhiL  A  great  house  at  Cadiz — Don  John 
de  Alvarada — ^The  Spanish  galleons  not  making 
quick  returns— and  so  my  bills  are  come  bacL 

Old  PhiL  Ay  ! [Shakes  his  head, 

G.  PhiL  I  have,  indeed,  a  remittance  from 
Messina.  That  voyage  yields  roe  thirty  per  cent 
profit — but  this  blow  coming  upon  me 

Old  PhiL  Why,  this  is  unlucky how  mack 

money  ? 

G.  PhiL  Three-and-twenty  hundred. 

Old  PhU.  George,  too  many  eggs  in  one  bss^ 
ket !  1*11  tell  thee,  George ;  I  expect  sir  Jasper 
Wilding  here  presently  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
marriage  I  have  on  foot  for  thee :  then  hush  thb 
up ;  say  nothing  of  it ;  and  in  a  day  or  two  you 
pay  these  bills  witli  his  daughter's  portion. 

G.  PhU.  The  old  rogue  [Aside.] !  That  will  ne- 
ver do;  I  shall  be  blown  upon  Change Al- 
varada will  pay  in  time-«-He  has  opened  his  af- 
fairs—He appears  a  good  man. 

Old  PhU.  Does  he  ? 

G.  PhiL  A  great  fortune  left !  will  pay  ia 
time,  but  I  must  crack  before  that 

Old  PhiL  It  is  unlucky !  a  good  man  you  say 
he  is? 

G.  PhiL  Nobody  better. 

Old  PhU.  Let  me  sec  ■  Suppose  I  lend 

this  money  ? 

G.  Phil  Ah,  sir ! 

Old  PhiL  How  much  is  your  remittance  from 
Messina? 

G.  PhiL  Seven  hundred  and  fifty. 

Old  PhiL  Then  you  want  fifteen  hundred  and 
fifty? 

G.  PhiL  Exactly. 

Old  PhiL  Don  Alvarada  is  a  good  man,  yta 
sav? 

G.  PhU.  Yes,  sir. 

Old  PhU.  I  will  venture  to  lend  the  m<xie^-« 
you  must  allow  me  commission  upon  those  bills, 
for  taking  them  up  for  honour  of  the  drawer? 

G.  PhU.  Agreed. 

Old  PhU.  Diwful  interest,  while  I  am  out  of 
my  monev  ? 

G.  PhU,  I  subscribe. 

Old  PhiL  A  power  of  attorney  to  receive  the 
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mooies  from  Alvarada,  when  he  makes  a  pay* 
ment  ? 

G.PhiL  Yoo  shall  have  it. 

Old  PhU,  Your  own  bond  ? 

G.  PhiL  To  be  sure. 

Old  PhiL  Go  and  get  me  a  check — ^You  shall 
have  a  draught  on  the  bank. 

O.  PMiL  Yes,  sir.  [Going. 

Old  PhiL  But  stay— I  had  forgot— I  must  sell 
001  for  this;  stocks  are  under /7a r.  You  must 
pay  the  difierence. 

O,  PhiL  Was  ever  such  a  leech  !  [Aside.]  By 
all  means,  fir. 

Old  Phil,  Step  and  get  roe  a  check. 

O,  PhUt  A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  part- 
ad.  [Aside, 

[Exit  G.  Philpot. 

Did  PAiA  What  with  commission,  lawful  inter- 
est, and  his  living  the  difierence  of  the  stocks, 
which  are  higher  now  than  when  I  bought  in, 
this  will  be  no  bad  morning's  work :  and  then  in 
the  evening  I  shall  be  in  the  rarest  spirits  for 
this  new  aaventure  I  am  recommended  to— Let 
me  see — what  is  the  lady's  name  ?  [Takes  a  let- 
ter out  A  Corinna  1  ay,  ay,  by  the  description, 
she  is  a  Dale  of  goods;  I  shall  be  in  rare  spirits. 
Ay,  this  is  the  way,  to  indulge  one's  passions  and 
yet  conceal  them,  and  to  mind  one's  business  in 
the  city,  here,  as  if  one  had  no  passions  at  all ;  I 
long  for  the  evenine,  metbinks — Body  o'  me,  I 
am  a  yoong  man  stiU ! 

Enter  QviLLnaivE. 

Quili,  Sir  Jasper  Wilding,  sir,  and  his  daugh- 
ter. 
Old  PhiL  I  am  at  home. 

Enter  Sir  Jasper  and  Maria.— Sib  Jasper, 
dressed  as  afax'hunter,  and  singing. 

Old  PhiL  Sir  Jasper,  your  very  humble  sei^ 
rant. 

SirjM.  Master  Philpot,  I  be  glad  to  see  ye ;  I 
am,  indeed. 

Old  PhiL  The  like  compliment  to  you,  sir  Jas- 
per.   Miss  Maria,  I  kiss  your  fair  hand. 

Maria,  Sir,  your  most  obedient 

Sir  Jas,  Ay,  ay,  I  ha'  brought  un  to  zee  you— 
There's  my  girl ;  I  ben't  ashamed  of  my  girl. 

Maria,  That's  more  than  I  can  say  of  my  fa- 
ther ;  luckily,  these  people  are  ^s  much  strangers 
to  deoorom  as  my  old  gentleman,  otherwise  this 
visit  from  a  lady  to  meet  her  lover  would  have 
an  odd  appearance^-<-though  but  late  a  board- 
ing-school girl,  I  know  enough  of  the  world  for 
tluit.  [Aside. 

Old  PhiL  Truly,  she  is  a  blooming  young  la- 
dy, sir  Jasper,  and  I  verily  shall  like  to  take  an 
interest  in  her. 

Sir  Jas,  I  ha'  brought  her  to  zee  ve,  and  zo 
yonr  loa  may  ha'  her  as  soon  as  he  will. 


Old  PhiL  Why,  she  looks  three  and  a  half 
per  cent,  better  than  when  I  saw  her  last. 

Maria.  Then,  there  are  hopes  that,  in  a  little 
time,  I  shall  be  above  par — he  rates  me  like  a 
lottery  ticket.  [Aside, 

Old  PhiL  Ay,  ay,  I  doubt  not,  sir  Jasper : 
Miss  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  sensible,  dis- 
creet young  lady;  and  to  deal  freely,  without 
that,  she  would  not  do  for  my  son  ;  Crcorge  is  a 
shrewd  lad,  and  I  have  often  heard  him  declare 
no  consideration  should  ever  prevail  on  him  to 
mar^  a  fool. 

Maria.  Ay,  you  have  told  me  so  before,  old 
gentleman,  and  1  have  my  cue  from  my  brother; 
and  if  I  don't  soon  give  master  George  a  sur- 
feit of  m^,  why,  then,  I  am  not  a  notable  girl. 

[Aside, 

Enter  George  Philpot. 

G.  PhiL  A  good,  clever  old  cuff  this ;  after 
my  own  heart;  I  think  I  will  have  his  daugh- 
ter, if  'tis  only  for  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with 
him. 

Sir  Jas.  Zon-in-Iaw,  gee  us  your  hand  ;  what 
wiy  you  ?  Are  you  ready  for  my  girl  ? 

G.  PhiL  Say  grace  as  soon  as  you  will,  nr,  I'll 
fall  to. 

Sir  Jas,  Well  zaid ;  I  like  you  ;  I  like  un,  ma- 
ster Philpot;  I  like  un ;  I'll  tell  you  what,  let  un 
talk  to  her  now. 

Old  PhiL  And  so  he  shall ;  George,  she  is  a 
bale  of  ^oods ;  speak  her  fair  now,  and  then 
you'll  be  m  cash. 

G.  Phil,   I  think  I  had  rather  not  speak  to 

her  now 1  hate  speaking  to   these  modest 

women,  sir — sir,  a  word  in  vour  ear;  had  not  I 
better  break  my  mind,  by  advertising  for  her  in  a 
newspaper  ? 

Old  PhiL  Talk  sense  to  her,  George ;  she  is  a 
notable  girl ;  and  I'll  give  the  draft  upon  the 
bank  presently. 

Sir  Jas,  Come  along,  master  Philpot ;  come 
along ;  I  ben't  afraid  of  my  girl — come  along. 

[£rftint  Sir  Jasper  and  Old  Philpot. 

Maria,  A  pretty  sort  of  a  lover  they  have 
found  for  me.  [Aside, 

G.  PhiL  How  shall  I  speak  my  mind  to  her  f 
She  is  aimost  a  stranger  to  me.  [Ande, 

Maria.  Now,  I'll  make  the  hideous  thing  hate 
me,  if  I  can.  ylside. 

G.  PhiL  Ay,  she  is  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  I 
warrant  her.  [Aside, 

Maria,  [Aside.]  When  will  he  begin?  Ah, 
ou  fright !  You  rival,  Mr  Beaufort !  Fll  give 
im  an  aversion  to  me,  that's  what  I  will,  and  so 
let  him  have  the  trouble  of  breaking  off  the 
match :  not  a  word  yet — lie  is  in  a  line  confu- 
sion. [Looks foolish.]  I  think  I  may  as  well  sit 
down,  sir. 

G.  PhiL  Madam— I— I— I— ril  hand  you  a 
chaiTi  madam ;  there,  madam ! 

[Bows  aukaardly. 
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Maria.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 
G.  PhiL  ru  sit  duwn,  too. 

[Itr  confusion. 
Maria.  Heigho ! 
G.  Phil.  Madam ! 
Maria.  Sir! 

G.PhiL   I  thought — 1 — I — did  not  you  say 
sometliing,  madam  ? 

Maria.  No,  sir ;  nothing. 

G.  PhiL  1  beg  your  pardon,  madam. 

Maria.  Oh,  you  are  a  sweet  creature ! 

[Aside. 

G.  PhiL  The  ice  is  broke  now ;  I  have  begun, 
and  so,  V\\  vfl  on. 

[Siit  silent,  looks  foolish,  and  steals  a 
look  at  her. 

Maria.  An  agreeable  interview  this ! 

[Aside. 

G.  PhiL  Pray,  madam,  do  you  ever  go  to  ooa- 
certs  ? 

Maria.  Concerts  !  what's  that,  sir? 
.    G.  PhiL  A  music  meeting. 

Maria.  I  have  been  at  a  Quaker's  meeting, 
but  never  at  a  music-meetins. 

G.  PhiL  Lord,  madam,  all  the  gay  world  goes 
to  concerts.  She  notable  I  I'll  take  courage ;  she 
is  nobody.  [Aside.]  Will  you  give  me  leave  to 
present  you  a  ticket  for  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
madam  r 

Maria.  [Looking  simple  and  aukward.']  A 
ticket !  what  is  a  ticket? 

G.  PhiL  There,  madam,  at  voar  service; 

Maria.  [Curtsies  aukwardfy.]  I  long  to  see 
what  a  ticket  is: 

G.  PhiL  What  a  curtsey  there  is  for  the  St 
James's  end  of  the  town !  I  hate  her ;  she  seems 
to  be  an  idiot;  [Aside, 

Maria.  Here's  a  charming  ticket  be  has  given 
me.  [  J<i^€.l  And  is  this  a  ticket,  sir  ? 

G.  PhiL  X  es>  madam ;  and  is  this  a  ticket  ? 

[Mimicks  her  aside. 

Maria.  [Reads.]  For  sale,  by  the  candle,  the 
following  goods;  tnirty  chests,  straw-hats ;  fifty 
tubs  chip-hats;  pepper,  sago^  borax;  Ha,  ha! 
such  a  ticket ! 

G.  PML  I— I — I  have  made  a  mistake,  ma- 
dam—here, here  is  the  right  one. 

Maria.  You  need  not  mind  it,  sir;  I  never  go 
to  such  piaces. 

G.  PkiL  No,  madam  ?  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  of  her.  Was  you  ever  at  White-Conduit- 
house? 

Maria*  Hiere's  a  question !  [Aside.]  Is  that  a 
nobleman's  seat? 

G.  PML  [Laughs.]  Simpleton !  No,  miss,  it 
is  not  a  noDlemao's  seat ^Lord!  'tis  at  Is- 
lington, 

Maria,  Lord  Islington !  I  don't  know  my  lord 
Islington. 

G.  Phil,  The  town  of  Islington. 

Muria,  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  his 
lordship. 


G.  PhiL  Islington  is  a  town,  madam. 

Maria.  Oh !  it's  a  town  ? 

G.  Phil.  Yes,  madam. 

Maria.  I  am  glad  of  it. 

G.  PhiL  What  is  she  glad  of?  [Adde. 

Maria.  A  pretty  huslMind  my  papa  has  chose 
for  me !  [Aside. 

G.  PhiL  What  shall  I  say  to  bee  next?  Hafe 
you  been  at  the  burletta,  madam  ? 

Maria,  Where? 

G.  PhiL  The  burletta. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I 
am  no  such  person.  I  go  to  burlettas !  I  am  not 
what  you  take  me  for. 

G.  PhiL  Madame 

Maria.  I  am  come  of  good  people,  sir;  and 
have  been  properly  educated,  as  a  young  gid 
ought  to  be. 

G.  PhiL  What  a  damned  fool  she  is !  [Aside] 
The  burletta  is  an  opera,  madam. 

Maria,  Opera,  sir !  I  don't  know  what  yoa 
mean  by  this  usage— -^to  affront  me  in  thii 
manner ! 

G.  PhiL  Affront !  I  mean  quite  the  reverse, 
madam ;  I  took  yon  for  a  connoisseur. 

Maria.  W^ho,  me  a  connoisseur,  sir !  I  desire 
you  won't  call  me  such  names ;  I  am  sure  I  os* 
ver  so  much  as  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Sir,  I 
won't  be  called  a  connoisseur— I  won't— I  won't 
—I  won't. 

[Bursts  out  a  crying. 

G.  PML  Madam,  I  meant  no  offence.  A 
connoisseur  is  a  virtuoso. 

Maria:  Don't  virtuoso  me!  I  am  no  virtu- 
oso, sir ;  I  would  have  you  to  know  it,  I  am  as 
virtuous  a  girl  as  any  in  England,  and  I  will  ne- 
ver be  a  virtuoso.  [Cries  bitterfy. 

G.  PhiL  But,  madam,  you  misuke  me  quite. 

Maria.  [In  a  passion,  and  checking  her  tears, 
and  sobbing.J  Sir,  I  am  come  of  as  virtuous  peo- 
ple as  any  in  England — My  family  was  always 
remarkable  for  virtue— My  niamma  was  as  lEood 
a  woman  as  ever  was  bom,  and  my  aunt  Bridget 
[Sobbing.]  was  a  virtuous  woman,  too;  and 
there's  my  sister  Sophy,  makes  as  good  and  virtu- 
ous a  wife  as  any  at  aJl.  And  so,  sir,  don't  call 
me  a  virtuoso.  I  won't  be  brought  here  to  be 
treated  in  this  manner — ^I  won't-— I  won't— I 
won't:  [Cries  Utterh. 

G.  P/UL  The  girl's  a  natural— &  much  & 
better:  I'll  marry  her,  and  lock  her  up:  [Aside,] 
Madam,  upon  my  word,  you  misunderstand  ne. 

Maria:  Sir,  [Drying  her  tears.']  1  won't  be 
called  connoisseuik  by  you  or  any  body:  And  I 
am  no  virtuoso-'— "I  would  have  yoo  to  know 
that. 

G.  PhiL  Madam,  connoisseur  and  virtuoso  ars 
words  for  a  person  of  taste* 

Maria.  Taste  !  [Sobbing: 

G.  PhiL  Yes,  madam. 

Maria.  And  did  you  mean  to  say  as  bow  I 
am  a  person  of  taite  f 
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6.  PhiL  Undoabtedly. 

Jlorta.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  ser- 
v«nt:  Oh,  thfU^s  another  thing*  I  have  a  taste, 
to  be  sure; 

G.  PhiL  I  know  you  have,  madam— O  you're 
a  coraed  ninny !  [Atide. 

Mtaia.  Yes,  I  know  I  have ;  I  can  read  tole- 
rably, and  I  begin  to  write  a  little. 

G.PkiL  Upon  my  word  you  have  made  a 
great  progress !  What  could  Old  Square-toes 
mean  by  passing  her  upon  me  for  a  sensible  eirl  ? 
and  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  afraid  to  spetk  to 
her!  Til  talk  to  her  openly  at  once,  [iliiie.] 
Come,  sit  down,  miss ;  pray,  madam,  are  you  in- 
dined  to  matrimony  ? 

Maria:  Yes^  sir. 

G.  PkU,  Are  jrou  in  love } 

Maria.  Yes^  sir. 

G'  PhiL  Those  naturab  are  always  amorous: 
[.^stdir.]  How  should  you  like  me  ? 

Mana.  Of  all  things 

G.  PhiL  A  giii  without  ceremony,  [ilsuie.]— - 
Do  TOO  love  me  ? 

Aaria.  Yea,  sir. 

O.  PhU.  But  ^ou  don't  love  any  body  else  \ 

Maria,  Yes,  sir. 

GJ^hiL  Frank  and  free.  [A»de.'\  But  not  so 
well  as  Die? 

Maria,  Yes,  sir. 

G,  PhiL  Better,  may  be  ? 

MJaria,  Ym,  sr. 

G.  PhiL  The  devil  you  do!  [Atide,]  And, 
perhaps,  if  I  should  marry  you,  I  should  nave  a 
chance  to  be  made  a 

Maria,  Yes,  sir ! 

G.  PhU,  The  case  is  clear;  Miss  Maria,  your 
very  humble  servant;  yon  are  not  for  my  money, 
1  proniiseyou. 


Maria.  Sir! 

G.  PhiL  I  have  done,  madam,  that^sall;  and 
I  take  my  leave. 

Maria,  But  you'll  marry  me? 

G.  PhiL  No,  madam,  no ;  no  such  thing  > 
You  may  provide  yourself  a  husband  elsewhere  i 
I  am  your  humble  servant. 

Maria,  Not  marry  me,  Mr  Philpot  ?  But  you 
must— My  papa  said  you  must — and  I  will  liave 
y<Ju. 

G.  PhiL  There's  another  proof  of  her  non^ 
sense !  [Aiide.]  Make  yourself  easy,  for  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  you. 

Maria,  Not  manj  me,  Mr  Philpot?  fBttri^s 
aui  in  teari,']  But  I  say  you  shall ;  ana  I  will 
have  a  husband,  or  FU  know  the  reason  why-^ 
You  shall— you  shalL 

G.  PhiL  A  pretty  sort  of  a  wife  they  intend 
for  me,  here 

Maria,  I  wonder  you  an't  ashamed  of  yourself, 
to  affiront  a  young  girl  in  this  manner.  Fil  go 
and  tell  my  pappa— I  will— I  will— I  will. 

[Crying  bitterfy, 

G«  PhiL  And  so  you  may— I  nave  no  more  to 
say  to  you— And  so,  your  servant,  mi8»"— your 
servant: 

Maria*  Ay!  and  by  goles!  my  brother  Bob 
shall  fight  you. 

G.  PhiL  What  care  I  for  your  brother  Bob  ? 

[GotRF. 

Maria,  How  can  you  be  so  cruel,  Idr  Phil- 
pot  ?  how  can  you— Oh  !  {Crie$  and  ttruggle^ 
with  him,  Exii  G.  Phil.]  lia,  ha!  I  have  car- 
ried my  brother's  scheme  into  execution  char* 
iningly,  ha,  ha !  He  will  break  off  the  matoh  now, 
of  his  own  accord;  ha,  ha !  This  is  charming ! 
this  is  fine !  this  is  like  a  girl  of  spirit ! 

[En/. 


ACT  IL 


SC^E  I. — Corinna's  apartment. 


Enter  Corinna.  Tom  following  her. 

Cor,  An  elderly  gentleman,  did  you  say? 

TbjN.  Yes ;  that  says  he  has  got  a  letter  for 
you,  madam.  ' 

Cor,  Desire  the  gentleman  to  walk  up  stairs. 
[Exit  Tom.}— These  old  fellows  will  be  coming 
after  a  body— but  tliey  pay  well,  and  so— Sei> 
▼ant,  sir. 

Enter  Old  Philpot. 

OU  PhiL  Fair  lad^,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant— Truly,  a  blooming  young  girl !  Madam,  I 
have  a  letter  here  for  you  from  Bob  Poacher, 
whom,  I  presume,  you  know. 

Cor,  Yes,  sir,  I  know  Bob  Poadier  He 
is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine— [liMid  to  her- 
se^.J^M  speaks  so  handsomely  of  you,  sir,  and 
says  yott  are  so  much  of  the  gentlemani  that,  to 


be  sore,  sir,  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  agreeable. 


sir. 


Old  PhiL  Really  you  are  very 
You  see  I  am  pnnctoal  to  my  hour. — [Looks  at 
hi$  watch,] 

Cor,  That  is  a  mi^ty  pretty  watch,  sir. 

Old  PhiL  Ye^  mMam,  it  is  a  repeater ;  it  has 
been  in  our  family  for  a  long  time — this  is  a 
mighty  pretty  lodging — I  have  twenty  guineas 
here,  in  a  purse :  hm  they  are— [7\inw  them 
out  upon  the  table] — as  pretty  golden  rogues  as 
ever  fair  fingers  played  with. 

Cor,  I  am  always  agreeable  to  any  thing  from 
a  gentleman. 

Old  PhiL  There  are— [iliuie.]— some  light 
guineas  aouMigst  them — I  always  put  off  my  light 
guineas  in  this  way.  You  are  exceedingly  wel- 
come, madam.  Your  fair  hand  looks  so  tempt* 
ins,  I  must  kiss  it — Oh !  I  could  eat  it  up— Fair 
lady,  your  lips  look  so  cherry— they  actually  in^ 
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vite  the  touch.— []rMfe«.}—Rea1Iyy  it  makes  the 
difierence  %f  cent,  per  cent,  in  one's  constitatioo 
-—You  have  really  a  mighty  pretty  foot — Oh,  you 
little  rogue  ! — I  could  smother  you  with  kisses — 
Oh,  you  little  delicate,  charming 

Enter  Philpot. 

O.  PkU.  Gee-houp !  Awhi !  Awhi !  Gallows ! 
Awhi ! 

Old  Phil  Hey?  What  is  all  that !  Somebody 
coming ! 

Cor.  Some  young  rake,  I  fancy,  coming  in, 
whether  my  servants  will  or  no. 

Old  PhiL  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  will  not  be  seen 

for  the  world Can't  you  hide  me  in  that 

room? 

Cor.  Dear  heart !  no,  sir;  these  wild  young 
fellows  take  such  liberties—he  may  take  it  into 
bis  head  to  go  in  there,  and  then  you  will  be  de- 
tected— get  under  the  table — he  shan't  remain 
long,  whoever  he  is-<-here-^here,  sir;  get  under 
here. 

Old  PhU.  Ay,  ay;  that  will  do— don't  let  him 
stay  long — Give  me  another  buss — Wounds !  I 
could 

Cor,  Hush  .V  make  haste. 

Old  PhiL  Ay,  ay ;  I  will,  fair  lady — [Crt^t 
under  the  table,  and  peept  out,] — Don't  let  him 
9tay  long. 

Car,  Hush  !  silence !  you  will  ruin  all  else. 

Enter  G.  Philpot,  dressed  out, 

O,  Phil.  Sharper,  do  your  work  !  Awhi ! 
Awhi  I  So,  my  girl,  how  dost  do  ? 

Cor.  Very  well,  thank  you ;  I  did  not  expect 
to  see  Tou  so  soon ;  I  thought  you  was  to  be  at 
the  club.  The  servants  told  me  you  came  back 
from  the  city  at  two  o'clock  to  dress ;  and  so  I 
concluded  you  would  have  staid  all  night  as 
usual. 

G.  PhiL  No ;  the  run  was  against  me  again, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  pursue  ill  fortune.  But  I 
urn  strong  in  cash,  my  girl. 

Cor,  Are  you  ? 

G.  PhiL  Yes,  yes;  suskins in  plenty. 

Old  PhiL  [Peeping.] — Ah,  tne  ungracious ! 
These  are  your  haunts,  are  they  ? 

G.  PhiL  Yes,  yes ;  I  am  strong  in  cash  3  I 
have  taken  in  old  curmudgeon  since  I  saw  you. 

Cor,  As  how,  pray  ? 

Old  PhiL  [Peeping  otif.]— Ay,  as  how ;  let  us 
bear,  pray. 

G.  Phk  Why,  I'll  tell  you. 

Old  Phil.  [Peeping.] — Ay,  let  us  hear. 

O.  PhiL  I  talked  a  world  of  wisdom  to  him. 

Old  PhiL  Ay ! 

G.  PhiL  Tipthim  a  few  rascally  sentiments  of 
a  scoundrelly  kind  of  prudence. 

Old  Phil.  Ay ! 

G,  PhiL  The  old  curmudgeon  chuckled  at  it 


Old  PhiL  Ay,  ay;  the  old  curmudgeon !  Ay, 
av 

G,  PhU.  He  is  a  sad  old  feUow. 

Old  PhiL  Ay  !  go  on. 

G.  PhiL  And  so  I  appeared  to  him  as  deser- 
ving of  the  gallows  as  be  is  himself. 

Old  PhiL  Well  said,  boy,  well  said  ;  go  on. 

G,  PhiL  And  then  he  took  a  liking  to  roe- 
Ay,  ay,  says  he,  ay,  friendship  has  nothing  to  do 
with  trade;  Geoi^e,  thou  art  a  sou  after  my  owa 
heart;  and  then,  as  I  dealt  out  little  maxims  of 
penury,  he  grinned  like  a  Jew  broker,  when  he 
has  cheated  his  principal  of  an  eight  per  cent, 
and  cried.  Ay,  ay,  that  i^  the  very  spirit  of  trade 
— a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted — [Mi- 
micking him.] — And  so  on  he  went,  like  Harle- 
quin in  a  French  comedy,  tidcling  himself  into  1 
good  humour,  till  at  last  I  tickled  him  out  of  fif- 
teen hundred  and  odd  pounds. 

Old  Phil.  I  have  a  mind  to  rise  and  break  bit 
bones — but  then  I  discover  myself— lie  still, 
Isaac,  lie  still. 

G.  PhiL  Oh,  I  understand  trap;  I  talked  of  a 
great  house  stopping  payment.  The  thing  wss 
true  enough ;  but  I  had  no  dealings  with  them. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  ay  ! 

G.  Phil.  And  so,  for  fear  of  breaking  off  a 
match  with  an  idiot  he  wants  me  to  roarry,  he 
lent  me  the  money,  and  cheated  me,  though. 

Old  Phil.  Ay,  you  have  found  it  out,  have  ye  I 

G.  Phil.  No  old  usurer  in  England,  gniwn 
hard-hearted  in  his  trade,  could  have  dealt  wone 
with  me.  I  must  have  commission  upon  these 
bills  for  taking  them  up  for  honour  of  the  drawer 
— ^your  bond — lawful  interest  while  I  am  out  of 
the  money— and  the  difierence  for  selling  out  of 
the  stocks—an  old,  miserly,  good-for-nothing 
skin-flint 

Old  PhiL  My  blood  boils  to  be  at  him— Go 
on ;  can't  you  tell  us  a  little  more  ?     -^ 

G.  Phil,  Pho!   be  is  an  old  curmudgeon—- 

And  so  I  will  talk  no  more  about  him Come, 

give  me  a  kiss. 

Old  Phil,  The  young  dog,  how  he  fastens  his 
lips  to  her ! 

G.  Phil.  You  shall  go  widi  me  to  Epsom  next 
Sunday. 

Cor,  Shall  I  ?  that's  charming. 

G.  PhiL  You  shall,  in  my  chariot — I  drive. 

Cor,  But  I  don't  like  to  see  you  drive. 

G.  PhiL  But  I  like  it ;  I  am  as  good  a  coach- 
man as  any  in  Ensland :  there  was  my  lord  what 
d'ye  call  him,  he  kept  a  stage-coach  for  bis  own 
driving ;  but.  Lord !  he  was  nothing  to  me. 

Cor.  No ! 

G.  PhiL  Oh,  no  I  I  know  my  road-work,  my 
girl ;  when  I  have  my  coachman's  hat  on — Is  my 
hat  come  home  ? 

Cor.  It  hangs  up  yonder ;  but  I  don't  like  it 

G.  PhiL  Let  me  see — ay !  the  very  thing- 
Mind  me  when  I  go  to  work-«-throw  my  eyes 
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few— hftndle  the  bratet-^take  the  off- 
ly  the  jaw — here,  you — how  have  you 


I 


is  horse  up  ?   Let  him  out  a  Jink ;  do, 

id  of  a whoo,  eh !  Jewel !  Button  ! 

ih  !  Come  here,  you,  sir ;  how  have  you 
Gallows !  You  know  he'll  take  the  bar 
per — take  him  in  two  holes,  do — there's 
itly  little  knots  as  any  in  Eogland-^*— 
5h? 

But  can't  you  let  your  coachman  drive  f 
hil,  Noy  uo;  see  me  mount  the  boi,  han- 
reins,  my  wrist  turned  down,  sauare  my 

stamp  with  my  foot — Gee-up !  Off  we 
tton,  do  you  want  to  have  us  over  ?  Do 
>rk,  do— Awhi !  Awhi !  There  we  bowl 
lee  how  sharp  they  are — Gallows !  Soft- 
lill— [lFAMf/«i.V-There's  a  public4iouse 
them  a  mouthnil  of  water,  do-^And  fetch 
im^^nnk  it  off— |cee-up !  Awhi !  Awhi ! 
^e  go^  scrambling  ail  together — Reach  £p- 

an  hour  and   forty-three  minutes,   all 
d-street  to  au  egg-shell,  we  do— there's 
»rk,  my  girl !  eh  !  damn  me ! 
?hiL  Mercy  on  me !    What  a  profligate, 
led,  young  dog  it  is ! 

Enter  YovKO  Wilding. 
,  Ha!  my  little  Corinna Sir,  your  ser- 

AtV.  Your  servant,  sir. 

.  Sir,  your  servant. 

kil.  Any  commands  for  me,  sir  ? 

!.  For  you,  sir  ? 

kiL  Yes,  for  me,  sir  ? 

.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  qommands  for  you, 

^kiL  What's  your  business  ? 

.  Business! 

^hil.  Ay,  business. 

.  Why,  very  good  business,  I  think;  my 

9rinna — my  life — my  little 

*hiL  Is  that  your  business  ?  Pray,  sir-- 
free,  sir. 
.  Not  so  free  ! 

*hiL  No,  sir !  that  lady  belongs  to  me. 
'.  To  you,  sir  ? 
*kiL  Yes,  to  me. 
.  To  you !  who  are  you  ? 
*hil.  As  good  a  man  as  you. 
.  Upon  my  word !  who  is  this  fellow,  Cor- 
some  journeyman  tailor,  I  suppose,  who 
>  to  try  oh  the  gentleman's  clothes  before 
ies  them  home. 

'At/.  Tailor !  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
l  I  am  no  tailor. 

L  You  shall  give  me  satisfaction  for  that ! 
'hiL  For  what? 
L  For  giving  me  the  he. 
'hiL  I  did  not. 
I    You  did,  sir. 
*hil.  You  lie;  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  I 


did  not — but  if  you  have  a  mind  for  a  froli< 
let  me  put  by  my  sword— j-now,  sir,  come  on. 

[/ft  a  boxing  attitude. 

Wild.  Why,  you  scoundrel)  do  you  think  I 
want  to  box  ?  Draw,  sir,  this  moment ! 

G.  PML  No  I^K^ome  in. 

Wild,  Draw,  or  I'll  cut  you  to  pieces. 

G.  Phil,  ril  give  you  satisfaction  this  way. 

[Pushes  at  him. 

Wild,  Draw,  sir,  draw !  You  won't  draw ! 
There,  take  that,  sirrah — and  that-'-and  that,  you 
scoundrel. 

Old  Phil,  Ay,  ay ;  well  done ;  lay  it  on. 

t  Peeps  out. 
,  ^ ere. 

Old  Phil.  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  could  not 
you  find  in  your  heart  to  lay  on  another  for  me  ? 

Cor,  Pray,  don't  be  in  such  a  passion,  sir. 

Wild.  My  dear  Corinna,  don't  be  frightened ; 
I  shall  not  murder  him. 

OldPhU,  I  am  safe  here— lie  still,  Isaac,  lie 
still — 1  am  safe. 

Wild,  The  fellow  has  put  me  out  of  breath.—* 
[Sits  down,"] — [Old  PhIlpot's  watch  strikes  ten 
under  the  tabled] — Whose  watch  is  that  ? — [Stares 
round,] — Hey  !  What  is  all  this  P — [Looks  under 
the  taole.y^Your  humble  servant,  sir !  turn  out; 

rray  turn  out ;  you  won't — then  I'll  unshell  yoa. 
Takes  away  the  ta6/e.]— Your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, sir. 

G,  Phil  Zounds !  My  father  there  all  this 
time !  [Atide. 

Wild,  I  suppose  you  will  give  me  the  lie,  too  ? 

Old  Phil,  [Still  on  the  g/^tuuf.]— No,  sir,  not 
I,  truly ;  but  the  gentleman,  there,  may  divert 
himself  again,  if  he  has  a  mind. 

G.  Phil.  No,  sir,  not  I;  I  pass. 

Old  Phil,  George,  you  are  there,  I  see  ? 

G,  Phil,  Yes,  sir;  and  you  are  there,  I  see. 

Wild.  Come,  rise ;  who  is  this  old  fellow  ? 

Cor,  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know — as  I  live 
and  breathe,  I  don't.  |ie  came  after  my  maid,  I 
suppose ;  I'll  go  and  ask  her — let  me  run  out  of 
the  way,  and  hide  myself  from  this  scene  of  con- 
fusion !  [Exit  CoR. 

G.  PhiL  What  an  imp  of  hell  she  is  !    [Aside. 

Wild,  Come,  get  up,  sir;  yoit  are  too  old  to 
be  beat 

Old  PhiL  [Rising.'] — ^In  troth  so  I  am-— but 
there  you  may  exercise  yourself  again,  if  you 
please. 

G,  Phil,  No  more  for  me,  sir — I  thank  you. 

Old  PhiL  I  have  made  but  a  bad  voyage  of  it; 
the  ship  is  sunk,  and  stock  and  block  lost. 

[Aside. 

Wild,  Ha,  ha !  Upon  my  soul,  I  can  t  help 
laughing  at  this  old  square  toes ;  as  for  you,  sir, 
you  have  had  what  you  deserved ;  ha.  ha !  You 
are  a  kind  of  cull,  I  suppose ;  ha,  ha !  And  you, 
reverend  dad,  you  must  come  here  tottering  af- 
ter a  punk ;  ha,  ha ! 

Old  FhiL  Oh !  George !  Geoiige ! 
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O.  PhiL  Oh !  Father !  Father ! 

Wild,  Ha,  ha !  What,  fadier  and  son !  And  so 
you  have  found  one  another  out,  ha,  ha !  Well, 
YOU  may  have  business;  and  so,  gentlemen,  I'll 
leave  you  to  yourselves. 

[ExifWiLD. 

G.  PhiL  This  is  too  much  to  bear — What  an 
infamous  jade  she  is!  all  her  contrivance  1  don't 
be  angrjT  with  me,  sir ;  I'll  go  my  ways  this  mo- 
ment, tie  myself  up  in  the  matrimonial  noose, 
and  never  have  any  thing  to  do  with  these  courses 
again.  .  [Going. 

Old  Phil,  And,  hark'e,  George,  tie  me  up  in  a 
real  noose,  and  turn  me  off  as  soon  as  you  will. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Sir  Jasper  Wilding's 

house. 

Enter  Beaufort,  dretned  as  a  lawyer^  and  Sir 
Jasper  Wilding  with  a  bottle  and  glass  in 
his  hand. 

Beau*  No  more,  sir  Jasper ;  I  can't  drink  any 
more. 

^  Jos,  Why,  you  be  but  a  weezen-faced 
drinker,  master  Quagmire;  come,  man,  finish 
this  bottle. 

Beau.  I  beg  to  be  excused ;  you  had  better  let 
me  read  over  the  deeds  to  you. 

Sir  Jas,  Zounds !  'tis  all  about  out-houses,  and 
messuages,  and  bams,  and  stables,  and  orchards, 
and  meadows,  and  lands,  and  tenements,  and 
woods,  and  under-woods,  and  commons,  and 
iMicksides.  I  am  o'  the  commission  for  Wilts, 
and  I  know  the  ley ;  and  so  truce  with  your  jar- 
gon, Mr  Quagmire. 

Beau.  But,  sir,  you  don't  consider,  marriage  is 
an  afiair  of  importance ;  it  is  contracted  between 
persons,  first,  consenting;  secondly,  free  from 
canonical  impediments ;  thirdly,  free  from  civil 
impediments,  and  can  only  be  dissolved  for  ca- 
nonical causes,  or  levitical  causes. — See  Leviti- 
cus xviii.  and  xxviii.  Harry  VIIL  chap.  vii. 

Sir  Jas,  You  shall  drink  ;t'other  bumper,  an 
you  talk  of  ley. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Old  Mr  Philpot,.sir,  and  his  son. 

Sir  Jas.  Wounds !  tlmt's  right;  theyll  take  me 
out  of  the  hands  of  this  lawyer  here,  [Exit, 

Beau.  Well  done,  Beaufort  !  thus  far  you 
nave  played  vour  part,  as  if  you  had  been  of  the 
pimplenose  nunily  of  Fumival'»-inn. 

JRe-^nter  Sir  Jasper,  with  Old  Philpot  and 

G.  Philpot. 

Sir  Jot.  Master  Philpot,  I  be  glad  you  are 
come :  thit  man  here  has  so  plaf^ued  me  with  his 


ley !  but  now  well  We  no  tnore  about  it,  hot 
sign  the  papers  at  once. 

Old  Pltu.  Sir  Jasper,  twenty  thousand  pouodi^ 
you  know,  is  a  great  deal  of  money— i  should 
not  give  you  so  much,  if  it  was  not  for  the  »ake 
of  your  fiaughter's  marrying  my  son ;  so  that,  if 
you  will  allow  me  discount  for  prompt  payment, 
i  will  pay  the  money  down. 

G.  Phil.  Sir,  I  must  bee  to  see  the  young  lady 
dnce  more  before  I  embanc ;  for  to  be  plain,  sir, 
she  appears  to  be  a  mere  natural. 

Sir  Jas.  I'll  tell  you  what,  youngster,  I  find 
mv  girl  is  a  notable  wench — and  here,  here's  los 
Bob. 

Enter  Youno  Wilding. 

Sir  Jas.  Bob,  gee  us  your  hand ^I  hire 

finished  the  business — and  to  now — here,  here, 
here's  your  vather-in-law. 

Old  PhiL  Of  all  the  birds  in  the  air,  is  that 
he  ?  [Aside. 

G.  PhiL  He  lias  behaved  like  a  relation  to  me 
already.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jas.  Go  to  un,  man— ^that*s  yoar  ra- 
ther  

Wild,  This  is  the  strangest  accident — Sir— Sir 
— [Stijling  a  laugh.]  1 — ^I — Sir — upon  my  soul, 
I  canr  stand  this.  [Bursts  out  a  laughing.' 

Old  PhiL  I  deserve  it !  I  deserve  to  belaagb- 
ed  at.  [Aside. 

G,  PhiL  He  has  shown  his  regard  to  bii 
sister^s  family  already.  [Aside. 

Sir  Jas,  What's  the  matter,  Bob  ?  I  tell  yoa 
this  is  your  vather-in-law — [Pulls  Old  Philpot 
to  him,]  Master  Philpot,  thars  Bob— Speak  to  m, 
Bob— speak  to  un 

Wild.  bir--I— I  am  [Stijles  a  laugh.]  I  say, 
sir — I  am,  sir-— extremely  proud — of— of 

G.  PhiL  Of  having  beat  me,  I  suppose  ? 

[Aside. 

Wild,  Of  the  honour,  sir — of— of 

[Laufk 

G.  PhiL  Ay ;  that^s  what  he  means.     [Awie. 

Wild,   And,    sir — I — I — tliis    opportunity— I 

cannot  look  him  in  the  face [Bursts  out  into 

a  laugh.]  ha,  ha !  I  cannot  stay  in  the  room^— 

J  Going, 
'f  I  be- 
lieve !  you  shall  stay.  Bob ;  you  shall  stay. 

[Holds  him. 
Wild,  Sir,  I — I  cannot  possibly  ■ 

[Whispers  his  father. 
Old  PhiL  Georee !   George !  what  a  woefol 
figure  do  we  make  r 

G.  PhiL  Bad  enough,  of  all  conscience,  sir. 
Sir  Jasp.  An  odd  adventure.  Bob! 

[Laughs  heartily. 
G.  PhiL  Ay  !   there  now  he  is  hegring  the 
whole  affair,  and  is  laughing  at  me. 

iSiV  Jas.  Ha,  ha !  Po^  never  mind  k — a  d&A 
not  hurt  un. 
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Oid  PkiL  It's  aU  discovered. 

Sir  Jot,  Ha,  ha  !*-^I  told  ye  zoti  Bob  could 
find  a  hare  squat  upon  her  form  with  any  he  in 
Chnsteodom-^-ha,  ha !  never  mind  it,  man ;  Bub 
meant  no  harm — Here,  here.  Bob— ^here's  your 
vatber,  and  there's  your  brother — I  ^ould  like 
to  have  zeen  un  under  the  table  ! 

Wild,  Oentlemen,  your  most  obedient 

[Siifting  a  laugh. 

Old  Fhil,  Sir,  your  servant He  has  licked 

George  well— —and  I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jos,  Well,  young  gentlemag,  which  way  b 
yoor  mind  now  ? 

G.  PhiL  Why,  sir,  to  be  plain,  I  find  your 
daughter  an  idiot. 

&•  Jas,  Zee  her  again,  then*— —zee  her  agHin 
-      Here,  you,  sirrah,  send  our  Moil  hither. 

Ser,  Yes,  sir. 

A>  Jot,  V^ery  well,  then ;  we'll  go  into  f  other 
room,  crack  a  bottle,  and  settle  matters  there ; 

and  leave  un  together Hoic !  hoic !— Our 

Moil ^Taliy  over. 

Enter  Maria. 

MaritL,  Did  voo  call  me,  papa  ? 

Sir  Jai,  I  did,  ray  girl — There,  the  gentleman 
wants  to  speak  with  you*— Behave  like  a  clever 
ir^nch,  as  you  are— >Come  along,  my  boys — '— 
blaster  Quagmire,  come   and  finish   the  busi* 


I 


[£xi>  tinginf^,  with  Old  Philpot  and  Beau- 
fort.    Manent  George  and  Maria. 
G.  PhiL  I  know  she  is  a  fool,  and  so  I  will 
ipeak  to  lier  without  ceremony — Well,  Miss,  you 
jo\d  me  you  could  read  and  write  ! 

Maria.   Read,  sir  ?   Heavens  ! — [Looking  at 
Urn]  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

U.  Phil,  What  does  she  laugh  at  ? 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  What  diverts  you  so,  pray? 

Maria,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  What  a  fine  taudry  figure 
rou  have  made  of  yourself  I  Ha,  ha  ! 

G.  PhiL  Figure,  madam  ! 

Maria.  I  shall  die,  I  shall  die !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil,  Do  you  make  a  laughing-stock  of 
ne  ? 

Maria,  No,  sir  ;  by  no  meaAs— Ha,  ha, 
m  ! 

G.  PhiL  Let  me  tell  you,  miss,  I  don't  under- 
tand  being  treated  thus. 

Afaria,  Sir,  I  can't  possibly  help  it^^I-^I->^ 
la,  ha ! 

G.  PhiL  I  shall  quit  the  room,  and  tell  your 
lapa,  if  you  go  on  thus. 

Maria,  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon  a  'thousand 
tmes-^I  am  but  a  giddy  girl— I  Can't  help  it— I 
— C — Ha,  ha  ! 

G^  PhiL  Madam,  this  is  downright  insult  1 

Maria,  Sir,  you  look  somehow  or  other — ^-^I 
on't  know  how,  so  comically— Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

G.  Phil,  Did  you  never  see  a  gentleman  dres- 
id  before  ? 

Vol.111, 


Maria,  Never  like  you^I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

O,  Phil,  Now,  here  is  an  idiot  in  spirits*— I 
tell  you,  this  is  your  ignoranco^—- ^I  am  dressed 
in  high  taste. 

Mafia,  Yes ;  so  yOa  ar^— — ^Ha^  ha,  ha ! 

G.  PhiL  Will  you  have  done  laughing  } 

Maria,  Yes,  sir,  1  will**— -1  will-  "  there*— 
there'      'there- ■  'I  have  done« 

G,  PhiL  Do  so  then,  and  behave  yourself  a 
little  sedately. 

Maria,  I  will,  sir ; — I  won't  look  at  him,  and 
then  1  sha'nt  laugh———  [Atide, 

O,  PhiL  Let  me  tell  yoo,  mist,  that  nobody 
understands  dress  better  than  I  do. 

Maria.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

G.  PhiL  She's  mad,  sure ! 

Maria,  No.  sir,  I  am  not  mad — I  have  done, 
sir — [  have  done*-'!  assure  you.  sir,  that  nobody 
is  more  averse  from  ill  manners,  and  would  take 
greater  pains  not  to  a^nt  a  gentleman-^^-Ha, 
ha,  ha ! 

G,  PhiL  Again  f  Zounds !  what  do  you  mefdi } 
ou'U  put  me  in  a  passion,  I  can  tell  you,  present* 

y- 

Maria.  I  can't  help  it—indeed  1  oan't*^BeaK 
me  if  you  will,  but  let  me  laugh-*-!  can't  help  it. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

G,  PhiL  I  never  met  with  such  usage  in  m? 
life. 

Maria,  I  shall  die  I^^Do,  sir,  let  me  laugh— Ic 
will  do  me  good***  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

[Sitt  dawn  in  a  Jit  of  laughing, 

G,  PhiL  If  this  is  your  way,  I  won't  stay  a 
moment  longer  in  the  room***!'!!  go  this  moment 
and  tell  your  father. 

Maria.  Sir,  sir,  Mr  Philpot^  don't  be  so  hasty, 
sip— I  have  done,  sir;  it's  over  now— *l  have  had 
my  laugh  out— I  am  a  giddy  girl— but  I'll  be 
grave.-'— —I'll  compose  myself,  and  act  a  differ- 
ent scene  with  him  from  what  !  did  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  have  all  the  materials  of  an  impertinent 
wit,  and  I  will  now  twirl  hiiu  about  the  room, 
like  a  boy  setting  up  his  top  with  his  finger  and 
thumb.  [Aside* 

G.  PhiL  Miss,  I  think  you  told  me  you  couid 
read  and  write  f 

Maria.  Read,  sir !  Reading  is  tlie  delight  of 
my  life*— *— Do  you  lo^'e  reading,  sir  f 

G.  PhiL  Prodigiously— How  pert  she  is  grown! 
•I  have  read  very  little^  and  I'm  resolved. 


for  the  future,  to  read  less.  [iliR/e.]  What  hate 
you  read.  Miss  ? 

Maria,  Every  thing. 

G.  PhiL  You  have  ? 

Maria,  Yes,  sir,  I  have. 

G,  PhiL  Oh  !  brave  ! — and  do  you  remembeif 
what  you  read.  Miss  f 

Maria.  Not  so  well  as  I  could  wish'*-**Witi 
have  short  memories. 

G.  PhiL  Oh !  you  are  a  wit  too{ 
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Maria.  I  am — tind  do  yoa  know  that  I  feel  | 
myself  provoked  to  a  simile  now  ? 

G.  PhiL  Provoked  to  a  simile !  Let  us  hear  it. 
.   Mafia,  What  do  you  think  we  are  both  like  ? 

O   PhiL  Well 

Maria,  Like  Cymon  and  Iphigenia,  in  Dry- 
den's  fable. 

G.  Phil.  Jenny  in  Dryden's  fable ! 
Maria.    The  fanning  breeze  upon  her  bosom 
blows ; 
To  meet  the  fanning  breeze^  her  bosom 
rose. 

That's  me now  you. 

He  trudged  along,  unknowing  what  he  sought. 
And  whistled  as  he  went  [mimicksj'  for  want  of 
thought. 
G.  Phil.  This  is  Hot  the  same  girl ! 

[Disconcerted. 
Maria,  Mark  a^cain,  mark  again  : 
The  fool  of  nature  stood  with  stupid  eyes, 
And  gaping  fnoutK  that  testified  surprise, 
[  He  looks  foolish,  she  laughs  at  him, 
G.  Phil.  I  must  take  care  how  I  speak  to  her ; 
she  is  not  the  fool  I  took  her  for.  [Aside. 

Maria.  You  seem  surprised,  sir ;  but  this  is  my 
way — I  read,  sir,  and  then  I  apply — I  have  read 
every  thing :  Suckling,  Waller,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Lansdowne,  Gay,  Prior,  Swift,  Addison,  Pope, 
YoUng,  riiomsQn. 

G.  Phil,  Hey !  the  devil— what  a  clack  is 
here  '  [.He  walks  across  the  stage. 

Maria,  [Following  him  eagerfy,']  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  Otway,  Southeme,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
"Wicherly,  Farquhar,  Gibber,  Vanbrugh,  Steel,  in 
short  every  body ;  and  I  find  them  all  wit,  fire, 
vivacity,  spirit,  genius,  taste,  imagination,  raillery, 
humour,  character,  and  sentiment.  Well  done. 
Miss  Notable  !  you  have  played  your  part  like  a 
young  actress  in  high  favour  with  the  town. 

[Aside. 
G,  PhiL  Her  tongue  goes  like  a  water-mill ! 

[Aside. 

Maria.  What  do  yon  say  to  me  now,  sir  ? 

.  G.  PhiL  Say  !  1  don't  know  what  the  devil  to 

say.  [Aside, 

Maria.   What's  the  matter,  sir?    W^hy,   you 

look  as  if  the  stocks  were  fallen — or  like  London 

bridge  at  low  water,  or  like  a  waterman  when  the 

Thames   is  frozen ;    or  like  a  .politician  without 

news ;  or  like  a  prude  without  scandal ;  or  like  a 

great  lawyer  without  a  brief;  or  like  some  lawyers 

with  one — or 

G.  PhiL  Or  like  a  poor  devil  of  a  husband 

henpecked  by  a  wit,  and  so  say  no  more  of  that. 

What  a.capncious  piece  here  is  !  [Aside. 

Maria.  Oh,  fie  !  you  have  spoiled  all ;  I  had 

not  half  done. 

G.  Phil.  There  is  enough  of  all  conscience. 
Y'ou  may  content  yourself. 

Maria.  But  I  cnn*t  be  so  easily  contented — I 
Jik€  a  simile  half  a  mile  loug. 

G.  PhiL  I  see  you  do.  • 


Maria.  Oh  !  And  I  make  verses  too-— verset 
like  an  angel-M)ff  hand— extempore.  Can  joa 
give  me  an  extempore  ? 

G.  PhiL  What  does  she  roeaai  No,  Miss-— I 
have  never  a  one  about  me. 

Maria,  Y'ou  can't  give  me  an  extempore— Oh! 
for  shame,  Mr  Phil  pot !  I  love  an  extempore  of 
all  things ;  and  I  love  the  poets  dearly ;  their 
sense  so  fine,  their  invention  rich  as  Pactolas. 

G.  PhiL  A  poet  rich  as  Pactolus !  I  Jure 
heard  of  that  Pactolus  in  the  city. 

Maria.  Very^hke. 

G.  PhiL  B|it  you  never  heard  of  a  poet  ai 
rich  as  he. 

Maria.  As  who  ? 

G.  PhiL  Pactolus— He  was  a  great  Jew  mer- 
chant— lived  in  the  ward  of  Farringdown-witb- 
out. 

Maria.  Pactolus  a  Jew  merchant !  Pactolui  ii 
a  river. 

G.  PhiL  A  river  ! 

Maria.  Yes don't  you  understand  geo- 
graphy ? 

G.  PhiL  The  girl's  crazy  ! 

Maria.  Oh  !  sir,  if  you  don't  understand  ^ 
graphy,  you  are  nobody.  I  understand  geogrepliT, 
and  1  understand  orthography ;  you  know  I  tnid 
you  I  can  write — and  I  can  dance  too— will  you 
(dance  a  minuet  ?  [Sings  and  dances. 

G.  PhiL  You  shan't  lead  me  a  dance,  I  prth 
mise  you. 

Maria,  Oh  !  very  well,  sir — you  refuse  me— 
remember  you'll  hear  immediately  of  my  beinj; 
married  to  another,  and  then  you'll  be  ready  to 
hang  yourself. 

G.  PhiL  Not  1, 1  promise  you. 

Maria.  Oh !  very  well,  very  well— —re- 
member  mark  my  words.    I'll  do   it,  tou 

shall  see — Ua,  ha ! 

[Runs  off  in  a  fit  of  Umghing. 
G.  PhiL  Marry  you !   I  would  as  soon  cany 
my  wife  to  live  in  Bow-street,  and  write  over  the 
door  *  Philpot's  punch-house/ 

Enter  Old  Philpot  and  Sie  Jaspes. 

Sir  Jas.  [Singing.]  So  rarely,  so  bravely  well 
hunt  him  over  the  downs,  and  we'll  hoop  tnd 
we'll  halloo  !  Gee  us  your  hand,  young  gentle- 
man ;  well,  what  zay  ye  to  un  oowf  Ben't  she  ft 
clever  girl  ? 

G.  PhiL  A  very  extraordinary  girl  indeed  ! 

Sir  Jas.  Did  not  I  tell  un  zo— then  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  consummate  as  soon  as  yoo 
will. 

G,  PhiL  No ;  you  may  keep  her,  sir — ^I  thank 
you.     I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with  her. 

014  PhiL  What's  the  matter  now,  Oeorge  ? 

G  PhiL  Pho  !  she's  a  wit. 

Sir  Jas.  Ay,  I  told  un  zo. 

G.  PhiL  And  tliat's  worse  than  t'other.  Inn 
off,  sir. 
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Sir  Ja$.  Odds  heart !  I  am  afraid  you  are  do 
great  wit. 

Enter  Maria. 

Maria,  Well,  papa,  the  gentleman  won't  have 
Bie. 

Old  Phil.  The  numskull  wont  do  as  his  father 
lyids  him  ;  and  so,  sir  Jasper,  with  your  consent, 
111  make  a  proposal  to  the  youn^  lady  myself. 

Maria.  How  !  what  does  he  say  ? 

Old  Phil,  I  am  in  the  prime  of  my  days,  and 
I  can  be  a  brisk  lover  still !  Fair  lady,  >a  glance 
of  your  eye  is  tike  the  returning  sun  in  the  spring 
—it  melts  away  the  frost  of  age,  and  gives  a  new 
warmth  and  vigour  to  all  nature. 

[FfilU  a  couf^hing. 

Maria.  Dear  heart !  I  should  like  to  have  a 
scene  with  him. 

Sirjas.  Hey  !  what's  in  the  wind  now  ?  This 
won't  take — My  girl  shall  have  fair  play.  No 
old  fellow  shall  totter  to  her  bed  !  What  say  you, 
>Dy  girl,  will  you  rock  his  cradle  ? 

Maria.  Sir,  I  have  one  small  doubt — Pray, 
can  I  hava  two  husbands  at  a  time  ? 

G.  PhiL  There's  a  question  now  !  She  is 
frown  foolish  again. 

Old  PhiL  Fair  lady,  the  law  of  the  land 

Sir  Jas.  Hold  ye,  hold  ye  !  let  me  talk  of  law ; 
I  know  the  law  better  nor  any  on  ye — ^Two  hus- 
bands at  once — No,  no !  Men  are  scarce,  and 
that's  downright  poaching. 

Maria.  I  am  sorry  for  it,  sir.  For  then  I  can^t 
marry  him,  I  see. 

Sir  Jas.  Why  not } 

Maria,  I  am  contracted  to  another. 

Sir  Joi,  Contracted  !  to  whom  ? 

Maria.  To  Mr  Beaufort — that  gentleman,  sir. 

Old  PhiL  That  gentleman  ? 

Beau.  Yes,  sir.  [Throivi  open  hit  goo^n.]  My 
name  is  Beaufort  And,  I  hope,  sir  Jasper,  when 
you  consider  my  fortune,  and  my  real  affection 
for  your  daughter,  you  will  generously  forgive 
the  stratagem  I  have  nuide  use  of. 

Sir  Jot.  Master  Quagmire  !  What,  are  you 
young  Beaufort  all  this  time  ? 

Old  Phil.  That  won't  do,  sir;  that  won't  take. 

Beau.  But  it  must  take,  sir  !  You  have  signed 
the  deeds  for  your  daughter's  marriage;  and 
sir  Jasper  by  this  instrument  has  made  me  his 
son-in-law. 

Old  Phil.  How  is  this,  how  is  this  !  Then,  sir 
Jasper,  you  will  agree  to  cancel  the  deeds,  I  sup- 
pose ?  for  you  know- 


Sir  Jas.  Catch  me  at  that,  an  ye  can  !  I  ful- 
filled my  promise,  and  your  son  refused,  and  so 
the  wench  has  looked  out  slyly  for  herself  else- 
where. Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  a  clever  girl  ? 
I  ben't  ashamed  o'  my  girl — Our  Moll,  you  have 
done  no  harm,  and  Mr  Beaufort  is  welcome  to 
you  with  all  my  .heart.  I'll  stand  to  what  I  havo 
signed,  thoQgh  you  have  taken  me  by  surprise. 

Wild.  Bravo!  my  scheme  has  succeeded  rarely! 

Old  Phil.  And  so  here  I  am  bubbled  and 
choused  out  of  my  money— George,  George,  what 
a  day's  work  have  we  made  of  it !  Well,  if  it 
must  be  so,  be  it  so.  I  desire,  young  gentleman, 
you  will  come  and  take  my  daughter  away  to- 
morrow morning.  And,  Fll  you  what — here,  here 
— take  my  family-watch  into  the  bargain ;  and  I 
wish  it  may  play  you  just  such  another  trick  as  it 
has  me ;  that's  all — I'll  never  go  intriguing  with 
a  family-watch  again. 

Maria.  Well,  sir!  [To  G.  Phil.]  What  do 
vou  think  of  me  now  }  An't  I  a  connoisseur,  sir  I 
and  a  virtuoso?  Ila,  ha  ! 

G.  Phil.  Yes  !  and  much  ^ood  may't  do  your 
Itusband  !  I  have  been  counoisseured  among  ye  to 
some  purpose — Bubbled  at  play ;  duped  by  my 
wench ;  cudgelled  by  a  rake ;  laughed  at  by  a 
^irl ;  detected  by  my  father — and  there  is  the 
sum  total  of  all  I  have  got  at  this  end  of  the 
town.  , 

Old  Phil.  This  end  of  the  town  !  I  desire  ne- 
ver to  see  it  again  while  I  live — I'll  pop  into  a 
hackney-coach  this  moment,  drive  to  Mincing- 
lane,  and  never  venture  back  to  this  side  of  Tem- 
ple-bar. ^        [Going. 

G.  PhiL  And,  sir,  sir !  Shall  I  drive  you  ? 

Old  PhiL  Ay ;  you  or  any  body.  [Exit, 

G.  PhiL  111  overturn  the  old  hocus  at  the  first 
corner  [Following  him. 

Sir  Jas.  They  shan't  go  zo,  neither — they 
shall  stay  and  crack  a  bottle. 

[Exit  after  thenu 

Maria,  Well,  brother,  how  have  I  played  mj 
part? 

Wild.  >  T  .      ,    , 

Beau.  S  T^  *  """«^^«  • 

Maria.  Haye  I  ?  I  don't  know  how  that  is— 

Love  urged  me  on  to  trtf  all  wily  arts 

To  winyour^-^To  Beau.]  "No!  not  yours — 

To  win  your  hearts ;    [To  the  Audience. 
Your  hearts  to  win  is  now  my  aim  alone  ; 
Thete  if  I  grow,  the  harvest  is  your  own. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 
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,  MEN. 

Old  WrLDiKG,  «  amntry  gentleman, 
Y<»oiiiG  Wilding,  tke  IJiar,  his  son, 
Papillion,  Tatet  to  Yovvo  Wilbing. 
Sir  James  Elliot,  attached  to  Miss  Geaitt- 

HAM. 

Sermsnts,  Watermeriy  SfC. 


WOMEN. 
Mm  Grantham,  attacked  to  Sir  Jamis  Ei^ 

LIOT. 

Miss  Godfrey,  her  friend, 
KiTTYy  maid  to  Miss  Grantham. 


Scene — Jjmdan^ 


ACT.    L 


SCENE  I.— Fating  Wilding's  lodgings. 
Young  Wilding  and  Papillion  discovered. 

Young  Wild.  And  am  I  now,  Papillion,  per- 
fectly eqittpped? 

Pap.  Pertoane  meut.    Nobody  b  ett^r. 

Young  Wild.  My  %iire? 

Pnp.  Fait  u  peiudre. 

Younft  Wild.  My  air  ? 

Pup.  Libre. 

Young  Wild.  My  address? 

Pap.   Farisiene. 

Young  Wild.  My  hat  sits  easily  nnder  my 
arm ;  not  like  the  draggled  tail  of  my  tattered 
academical  habit? 

Pap.  Ahf  hien  autre  chose. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  then,  adieu  Alma  Mater, 
and  hicn  venue  la  viile  de  Londre ;  farewell  to 
the  schools,  and  welcome  the  theatres;  presi- 


deots,  proctors,  abort  conuAons  vith  long  graoeii 
must  now  give  place  to  plays,  bagnios,  ioag  tM* 
vem-bilis,  with  no  graces  at  alL 

Pap,  Ah,  bravo,  bravo  ! 

Young  WUd.  Well,  but  my  dear  Papillioo, 
you  must  give  me  the  cart  du  paye.  This  town 
is  a  new  world  to  me ;  my  provident  papa,  jfoo 
know,  would  never  suffer  me  near  the  smoke  of 
London ;  and  what  can  be  his  motive  for  per? 
mitting  me  now,  I  can't  readily  Conceive. 

Pap.  Ni  mm. 

Young  Wild,  I  shall,  however,  take  the  liber- 
ty to  conceal  my  arrival  from  him  for  a  few 
clays. 

Pap.  Vous  avez  raison. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  my  Mentor,  and  howiml 
to  manage  ?  Direct  my  road  :  where  must  I  be- 
gin? But  the  debate  is,  I  suppose,  of  coase 
quence.^ 

Pap.  Vrairnent. 
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g  Wild.  How  long  have  you  left  Pgri3» 

o? 

Twelve,  dirVBfin  year. 

g  Wild,  I  caij*t  poropliment  yov  upon 

agfess  in  Engliih. 

The  aocept  19  di^cult. 

g  Wild,  But  here  you  »re  at  home. 

CTei/  vroi. 

g   Wild,     No   straoyer  to   fashionable 

Ofaile  / 

^  R'i/<i.  Acqaainted  witli  the  fashionable 
)f  both  sesei  f 
iian$  doute. 

g  Wild,  Well,  chea«  open  your  lecture : 
^e  hear,  Papillion,  as  you  have  (he  ho* 
be  promoted  from  the  mortifying  con- 
»f  an  humble  valet  to  the  important 
>f  a  private  tutor,  let  us  discard  all  dn»- 
etween  us.  See  me  ready  to  slake  my 
.  ^our  f«.„ui»  of  koowWdse.  »,  M.g- 

Here,  theo,  I  disclose  my  Helicon  to  my 
pupil. 

g  Wiid.  Hey,  Papillion  ? 
Sir! 
g  Wiid,  What  it  this?  why,  yoo  speak 

• 

Without  doubt. 
g  Wild.  But  like  a  native  I 
To  be  sure. 

g  Wild,  And  what  am  I  to  conclude 
Ithis? 

X»gically  that,  sir:  Whoever  speaks 
nglish  is  an  £nj(liHhman.  I  speak  pure 
;  ergo,  I  am  an  Eaisiihhtnan.  There's  a 
cal  syllogism  for  you,  major,  minor,  and 
ence.  VVbat !  do  you  think,  sir,  that 
on  was  busy  at  Uxfuid,  I  was  idle  ?  No, 

g  Wild.  W^eil,  sir,  but  notwithstanding 
iasantry,  I  must  have  this  matter  explain- 
So  yon  shall,  my  good  sir ;  hut  don't  be 
a  hurry.  Yo.u  cannot  suppose  1  would 
I  the  key,  unleM  I  meant  you  should  open 
r. 

g  Wiid.  Why,  then,  prithee,  unlock  it 
Immediately.  But,  by  way  of  entering 
y  post  as  preceptor,  suffer  me  .6rst  to 
1  a  hint.  You  must  not  expect,  sir,  to 
e,  as  at  Oxford,  nien  appearing  in  their 
iracters:  every  body  there,  sir,  knows 
*  Mussy  is  a  fellow  of  Magdalen,  and 
Ifle  a  student  of  Christ-church ;  but  this 
one  great  comedy,  in  which  not  only  the 
»,  but  frequently  the  persons,  are  feign- 

g  Wild.  A  useAil  observation. 
Why  now,  sir,  at  the  first  coiTee-house  1 
ter  you,  you  will  perhaps  meet  a  man, 
liose  decent  aaUe  dress,  placid  counte- 


nance, insinuating  behaviour,  short  sword,  with 
the  waiter's  civil  addition  of  a  dish  of  coffee  for 
Dr  Julap,  you  would  suppose  him  to  be  a  physi- 
cian. 

Young  Wild.  Well  ? 

J^ap,  Does  not  know  diascordium  from  diacop 
lum.  An  absolute  French  spy,  concealed  under 
the  shelter  of  a  huge  medicinal  pcrriwig. 

Fottfig  If  i^.  Indeed  1 

Pap,  A  martial  figure,  too,  it  is  odds  but  yon 
will  encounter;  from  whose  scars,  title,  dress, 
and  address,  you  would  suppose  to  have  had  a 
share  in  every  action  since  tne  peace  of  the  Py- 
renees ;  runner  to  a  gaming  table,  and  bully  to 
a  bawdy-house.  Battles,  to  be  sure,  he  has  been 
in — with  the  watch ;  and  frequently  a  prisoner, 
too — in  the  round-house. 

Young  Wild.  Amazing ! 

Fi^f.  In  short,  nr,  you  will  meet  with  lawyers, 
who  practise  smuggling,  and  merchants  who 
trade  upon  Hounslow-heath ;  reverend  atheists, 
right  honourable  sharpers,  and  Frenchmen  from 
the  county  of  York, 

Young  Wild.  In  the  last  list,  I  presume,  you 
roll? 

Pitp.  Just  my  situation. 

Young  Wild.  And  pray,  sir,  what  may  be 
your  motive  for  this  whimsical  transformation  ? 

Pap,  A  very  harmless  one,  I  promise  you.  I 
woulo  only  avail  myself  at  the  expenoe  of  folly 
and  prejudice. 

Youtig  Wild.  As  how? 

Pap.  Why,  sir But  to  be  better  un- 
derstood, I  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
you  a  short  sketch  of  the  principal  incidents  of 
my  life. 

Young  Wild.  PHthee,  do. 

Pop,  Why,  then,  you  are  to  know,  sir,  that 
my  former  situation  has  been  rather  above  my 
present  condition ;  having  once  sustained  the  dig* 
nity  of  sub-preceptor  to  one  of  those  cheap  ru- 
ral academies  witii  which  our  county  of  York  is 
so  plentifully  stocked. 

Young  Wild.  But  to  the  point :  Why  this  dis- 
guise ?  why  renounce  your  country  ? 

Pap.  There,  sir,  you  make  a  little  mistake  :  it 
was  my  country  that  reQaimced  me. 

Young  Wild.  Explain.       v 

Pap.  In  an  instant :  upon  q^tting  the  school, 
and  first  coming  to  town,  I  got  recommended  to 
the  compiler  of  the  Monthly  Review. 

Young  Wild.  What,  an  autlior^/too  ? 

Pap.  Oh,  a  voluminous  one !  The  whole  re- 
gion of  the  belles  lettres  fell  under  my  inspec- 
tion ;  physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics,  my 
mistress  managed  herself.  There,  sir,  like  ano- 
ther Aristarcli,  I  dealt  out  fame  and  damnation 
at  pleasure.  In  oliedienoe  to  the  caprice  and 
commands  of  my  master,  I  have  condemned 
books  I  never  read ;  nnd  applauded  the  fidelity 
of  a  translation,  without  understanding  one  sylla- 
ble of  the  original. 
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Young  Witd^  Ah !  why,  I  thought  the  acute- 
nesa  of  discernment,  and  depth  of-  knowledge, 
were  necessary  to  accomplish  a  critic. 

Pap,  Yes,  sir ;  but  not  a  monthly  one.  Our 
method  was  very  concise.  We  copy  the  title- 
-pige  of  a  new  book ;  we  never  go  any  further. 
If  we  are  ordered  to  praise  it,  we  have  at  hand 
about  ten  words,  whicn,  scattered  through  as  ma- 
ny periods,  effectuaUy  does  the  business;  a«, 
laudable  design,  happy  arrangement,  spirited 
language,  nervous  sentiment,  elevation  of  thought, 
conclusive  argument.  If  we  are  to  decry,  then 
we  have,  unconnected,  flat,  false,  illiberal,  stric- 
ture, reprehensible,  unnatural:  And  thus,  sir, 
pepper  the  author,  and  soon  rid  our  hands  of  his 
work. 

Young  Wild.  A  short  recipe  ! 

Fap.  And  yet,  sir,  you  have  all  the  materials 
that  are  necessary.  These  are  the  arms  with 
which  we  engage  authors  of  every  kind.  To  us, 
all  subjects  are  equal ;  plays  or  sermons,  poetry 
or  politics,  music  or  midwifery,  it  b  the  same 
thing. 

Young  Wild,  How  came  you  to  resign  this  ea- 
sy employment  ? 

Pap.  It  would  not  answer.  Notwithstanding 
what  we  say,  people  will  judge  for  themselves ; 
our  work  hung  upon  hand,  and  all  1  could  get 
from  the  publisher  was  four  shillings  a-week  and 
my  small -beer.     Poor  pittance  ! 

Young  Wild.  Poor,  indeed. 

Pap.  Oh,  half-starved  roe. 

Young  Wild.  What  was  vour  next  change  ? 

Pap,  I  was  mightily  puzzled  to  choose.  Some 
would  have  me  turn  player,  and  others  metho- 
dist  prearher;  but  as  I  had  no  money  to  build 
me  a  tabernacle,  I  did  not  thiOk  it  could  answer ; 
and  as  to  player  ■  whatever  might  happen 

to  me,  I  was  determined  not  to  bring  a  disgrace 
upon  my  family  ;  and  so  I  resolved  to  turn  foot- 
man. 

Young  Wild.  Wisely  resolved. 

Pap,  Yes,  sir,  but  not  so  easily  executed. 

Young  Wild.  No ! 

Pap,  Qh  no,  sir  !  Many  a  weary  step  have  I 
taken  after  a  place.  Here  I  was  too  old,  there 
I  was  too  young ;  here  the  last  livery  was  too 
big,  there  it  was  too  little ;  here  I  was  aukward, 
there  I  was  knowing:  Madam  disliked  me  at 
this  house,  her  ladyship's  woman  at  the  next :  so 
that  I  was  as  much  puzzled  to  find  out  a  place, 
as  the  great  Cynic  philosopher  to  discover  a 
man.  In  short,  I  was  quite  in  a  state  of  despair, 
when  chance  threw  an  old  friend  in  my  way  that 
quite  retrieved  my  affairs. 

Young  Wild.  Pray,  who  might  he  be  ? 

Pap.  A  little  bit  of  a  Swiss  genius,  who  had 
been  French  usher  with  me  at  the  same  school 
in  the  country.  I  opened  my  melancholy  story 
to  him  over  three  penny-worth  of  beef-a-la- 
mode,  in  a  cellar  in  St  AnnV  My  little  foreign 
frii^ud  pursed  up  his  lanthorn  jaws^  and  with  a 


shrug  of  contempt,  '  Ah,  maitre  Jean,  voos  nV 

vez  pas  la  politique ;  you  have  no  finesse ;  to 

thrive  here,  you  must  study  the  foll^  of  your 

own  country.'  *  How,  monsieur  ?'  *  Taisei  voui : 

keep  a  your   tongue.     Autrefois  I   teach  vot 

speak  French,  now  I  teach-a  you  to  forget  £o^ 

lish.    Go  vid  me  to  my  lodgement ;  1  vil  give 

you  proper  dress,  den  go  present  yourself  tode 

same  hotels,  de  very  same  house ;  you  will  find 

all  de  dors  dat  was  shut  in  your  face  as  footmu 

Anglois,  will  fly  open  demselves  to  a  French  ti- 

let  de  chambre.' 

Young  Wild.  Well,  Papil lion  ? 

Pap,  Gad,  sir,  I  thougnt  it  was  but  an  honest 

artifice,  so  I  determined  to  follow  my  frieinfi 

advice. 

Young  WikL  Did  it  succeed  ? 
Pap.    Better  than  expectation.      My  tawny 
face,  long  queue,  and  broken  English,  was  a  passe- 
partout.   Besides,  when  I  am  out  of  place,  tfait 
disguise  procures  me  many  resources. 
Young  Wild.  As  how? 
Pap,  Why,  at  a  pinch,  sir,  I  am  either  a  teach- 
er of  tongues,  a  friseur,  a  dentist,  or  a  dancing- 
master  :  these,  sir,  are  hereditary  professions  to 
Frenchmen.     But  now,  sir,  to  the  point:   As 
you   were  pleased  to  be  so  candid  with  me,  I 
was  determined  to  have  no  resen-e  with  you.— 
You  have  studied  books,  1  have  studied  men; 
you  want  advice,  and  I  have  some  at  your  ser- 


vice. 


Young  Wild.  Well,  I'll  be  your  customer. 

Pap.  But  guard  my  secret.  If  1  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  your  place,  don*t  shut 
me  out  from  every  other. 

Young  Wild.  You  may  rely  upon  roe. 

Pap.  in  a  few  years  I  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  retire  from  business ;  but  whether  I  shall  set- 
tle at  my  family-seat,  or  pass  over  to  the  conti- 
nent, is  as  yet  undetermined.  Perhaps,  in  grati- 
tude to  the  country,  I  may  pun  base  a  marqui* 
sate  near  Paris,  and  spend  the  money  I  have  got 
by  their  means  generously  amongst  them. 
*  Young  Wild.  A  grateml  intention  1  But  let 
us  sally.     Where  do  we  opeji  ? 

Pap.  Let  us  see — one  o  clock — ^it  is  a  fine  day. 
The  Mall  will  be  crowded. 

Young  Wild,  Allons! 

Pap.  But  don't  stare,  sir ;  survey  every  diing 
with  an  air  of  habit  and  indiflScrence. 

Youn^ir  Wild.  Never  fear. 

Pap.  But  I  would,  sir,  crave  a  moment's  au- 
dience, upon  a  subject  that  may  prove  very  ma- 
terial to  you. 

Young  Wild.  Proceed. 

Pap,  You  will  pardon  my  piesomption ;  but 
you  have,  my  good  master,  one  little  foible,  that 
I  could  wish  you  to  correct. 

Young  Wild.  What  is  it? 

Pap.  And  yet  it  is  a  pity,  too,  you  do  it  sa 
very  well. 

Young  Wild.  Prithee  be  pl(ua 
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Pap,  Yoo  hR?e,  sir,  a  lively  imaginaUM,  with 
a  most  happy  turn  for  invention. 

YoungWild.\Se\l 
.   P^p.  But  now  and  then,  in  your  narratives, 
you  are  hurried,  by  a  flow  of  spirits,  to  border 
upon  the  improbable — a  little  given  to  the  marvel- 
lous. 

Young  Wild.  I  understand  you  :  what,  I  am 
somewhat  subject  to  lying  ? 

Pap,  O,  pardon  me,  sir;  I  don't  say  that;  no, 
bo!  only  a  little  apt  to  embellish;  that's  all. — 
To  be  sure  it  is  a  fine  gift,  that  there  is  no  dis- 
pating :  but  men  in  general  are  so  stupid,  so  ri- 
gorously aitadied  to  matter  of  fact And 

yet  this  talent  of  yours  is  the  very  soul  and  spirit 
of  poetry ;  and  why  it  should  not  be  the  same  in 
prose,  I  can't,  for  my  life,  determine. 

Young  Wi^.  You  would  advise  me,  then,  not 
to  be  quite  so  poetical  in  my  prose  ? 

Pap,  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  descend  a  little 
to  the  grovelUng  comprehensions  of  the  million,  I 
think  it  would  be  as  well. 

Young  Wild,  ni  think  of  it 

Pap.  Besides,  sirj  in  tins  town,  people  are 
more  smoky  and  suspicious.  Oxford,  you  know, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Muses ;  and  a  man  is  naturally 
pennitted  more  ornament  and  garniture  to  his 
conversation,  than  they  will  allow  in  this  lati- 
tude. 

Young  Wild,  I  believe  you  are  right.  But  we 
shall  be  late.  D*ye  hear  me,  Papilliou ;  if  at  any 
time  you  find  me  too  poetical,  give  me  a  hint ; 
your  advice  shan't  be  thrown  away. 

[Exit. 

Pap.  I  wish  it  mayn't ;  but  the  disease  is  too 
rooted  to  be  quickly  removed.  Lord,  how  I  have 
sweat  for  him  !  yet  he  is  as  unembarrassed,  easy, 
and  fluent,  all  the  time,  as  if  he  really  believed 
what  he  said.  Well,  to  be  sure,  he  is  a  great 
master;  it  is  a  thousand  pities  his  genius  could 
not  be  converted  to  some  public  service.  1 
think  the  government  should  employ  him  to  an- 
twer  the  Brussels  Gazette.  I'd  be  hanged  if  he 
is  not  too  many  for  Monsieur  Maubert,  at  his 
own  weapons. 

SCENE  II.— TAf  Park. 

Enter  Miss  Grantham,  Miss  Godfrey,  and 

Servant. 

Miu  Gran.  John,  let  the  chariot  go  round  to 
Spring-gardens;  for  your  mistress  and  I  shall  call 
at  lAdy  Bab's,  Miss  Arabella  Allnight's,  the 
Countess  of  Crumple*s,  and  the  tall  man's,  this 
morning.  My  dear  Miss  Godfrey,  what  trouble 
I  have  had  to  get  you  Out !  Why,  child,  you  are 
as  tedious  as  a  long  morning.  Do  you  know  now, 
that  of  all  places  of  public  rendezvous,  I  honour 
the  Park  ?  forty  thousand  million  of  times  prefe- 
rable to  the  play-house  1  Don't  you  think  so,  my 
dear? 

Miss  God.  They  are  both  well  in  their  way. 


Mist  Gran.  Way !  why,  the  purpose  of  both 
is  the  same ;  to  meet  company,  i*n't  it  ?  What, 
d'ye  think  I  go  there  for  the  plays,  or  come  here 
lor  the  trees?  ha,  ha!  well,  that  is  well  enough. 
But,  O  Gemini !  I  beg  a  million  of  pardons  !  Yr>u 
are  a  prude,  and  have  no  relish  for  the  little  in- 
nocent liberties  with  which  a  fine  woman  may 
indulge  herself  in  public. 

Mist  God.  Liberties  in  public  ! 

Mitt  Gran.  Yes,  child ;  such  as  encoring  a 
song  at  an  opera,  interrupting  a  play  in  a  critical 
scene  of  distress,  hallooing  to  a  pretty  fellow  cross 
the  Mall,  as  loud  as  if  you  were  calling  a  coach. 
Why,  do  you  know  now,  my  dear,  that,  by  a  lucky 
stroke  in  dress,  and  a  few  high  airs  of  my  own 
making,  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  gazed 
at  and  followed  by  as* great  a  crowd,  on  a  Sunday, 
as  if  I  was  the  Tripoli  ambassador  ? 

Mitt  God.  The  good  fortune,  madam !  Surely 
the  wish  of  every  iuecent  woman  is  to  be  unuo- 
ticed  in  public. 

Mitt  Gran.  Decent !  oh,  my  dear  queer  crea- 
ture, what  a  phrase  have  you  found  out  for  a 
woman  of  fashion !  Decebcy  is,  child,  a  mere . 
bourgeois,  plebeian  quality,  and  fit  only  for  those 
who  pay  court  to  the  world,  and  not  for  us,  to 
whom  the  world  pays  court.  Upon  my  word, 
you  must  enlarge  your  ideas :  You  are  a  fine  girl, 
and  we  must  not  have  you  lost ;  ,1*11  undertake 
you  myself.  But,  as  I  was  saying — Pray,  my  dear, 
what  was  I  saying? 

Afits  God.  I  profess  I  don't  recollect 

Miss  Gran.  Hey  !— Oh,  ah  !  the  Park  !  One 
great  reason  for  my  loving  the  Park  is,  that  one 
has  so  many  opportunities  of  creating  connec- 
tions. 

Mitt  God»  IVUidam ! 

Miss  Gran.  Nay,  don't  look  grave.  Whjr,  do 
you  know  that  ail  my  male  friendships  are  form- 
ed in  this  place? 

.     Miss  God.  It  is  an  odd  spot :  But  you  must 
pardon  me,  if  I  doubt  tlic  possibility. 

Mus  Gran.  Oh,  I  will  convince  you  in  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  here  seems  to  be  coming  a  good  smart 
figure  that  I  don't  recollect.  I  will  throw  out  a 
lure. 

Mist  God,  Nay,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 
Alis*  Gfun.  I  am  determined,  child  :  that  is— 
Miss  God.  You  will  excuse  my  withdrawing. 
Mist  Gran.  Oh,  please  yourself,  my  dear. 

[Exit  Miss  Godfrey. 

Enter  Young  Wildino,  with  Papillion. 

Young  Wild.  Your  ladyship's  haudkcrchieG 
madam. 

Miss  Gran.  I  am,  sir,  concerned  at  the  trou- 
ble— 

Yonne  Wild.  A  most  happy  incident  for  roe, 
madam  f  as  chance  has  given  me  an  honour,  in 
one  lucky  minute,  that  the  most  diligent  atten- 
tion has  not  been  able  to  procure  for  me  iu  the 
whole  tedious  round  of  a  revolving  year. 
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Misi  Gran, ,  Is  cbis  meant  to  me,  sir } 

Young  Wild.  To  whom  else,  madam  ?  Sorely, 
you  most  have  marked  my  respectful  assiduity, 
Kiy  umnterru(ited  attendance ;  to  plays,  operas, 
balls,  routs,  and  ridottos,  I  have  pursued  you  like 
your  shadow ;  I  have  besieged  your  door  for  a 
glimpse  of  your  exit  and  entrance,  like  a  distress- 
ed creditor,  who  has  no  arms  against  privilege  but 
perseverance. 

Pap.  So,  now  he  is  in  for  it ;  stop  him  who 
can. 

Young  Wild.  In  short,  madam,  ever  since  I 
quitted  America,  which  I  take  now  to  hp  about 
a  year,  I  have  as  faithfully  guarded  the  live-long 
night  your  ladyship's  porttiT,  as  a  centinel  the 
powder  magazine  in  a  fortified  city. 

Fap.  Quitted  America !  well  pulled. 

Miit  Gran.  You  have  served  in  America, 
then  ? 

Young  Wild,  Full  four  years,  Madam  :  and 
during  that  whole  time,  not  a  single  action  of 
consequence,  but  I  had  an  opportunity  to  signa- 
lize myself;  and  I  think  I  may,  without  vanity, 
affirm,  I  did  not  miss'  the  occasion.  You  have 
heard  of  Quebec,  I  presume } 

Pap.  What  the  deuce  is  he  driving  nt  now  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  project  to  surprise  that  place 
was  thought  a  happy  expedient,  and  the  first 
mounting  the  breach,  a  gallant  exploit.  There, 
indeed,  the  whole  army  did  me  justice. 

Mi$i  Gran.  I  have  heard  the  honour  of  that 
conquest  attributed  to  another  name. 

Xoung  Wild.  The  mere  taking  the  town,  ma- 
dam. But  that's  a  trifle :  Sieges  now-^a^ays  are 
reduced  to  certainties;  it  is  amazing  how  mi- 
nutely exact  we,  who  know  the  business,  are  at 
calculation.  For  instance  now,  we  will  suppose 
the  commander  in  chief,  addressing  himself  to 
me,  was  to  say,  '  Colohel,  I  want  to  reduce  that 

*  fortress ;  what  will  be  the  expenoe  ?*— *  Why, 
'  please  your  highness,  the  reduction  of  that  for- 

*  tress  will  cost  you  one  thousand  and  two  lives, 
'  sixty-nine  legs,  ditto  arms,  fourscore  fractures, 
'  witd  about  twenty  dozen  of  flesh  wounds/ 

Miss  Gran.  And  you  should  be  near  the 
mark  ? 

Young  Wild.  To  an  odd  joint,  madam.  But, 
madam,  it  is  not  to  the  French  alone  that  my 
feats  are  confined:  Clicrokees,  Catabaws,  with 
all  the  Aws  and  £ees  of  the  continent,  have  felt 
the  force  of  my  arms. 

Pap.  This  is  too  much,  sir  \ 

Young  Wild.  Hands  off! — Nor  am  \  less  adroit 
at  a  treaty,  madam,  than  terrible  in  battle.  To 
me  wc  owe  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Nations ; 
and  I  had  the  first  honour  of  smoking  tlie  pipe 
of  peace  with  the  Little  Carpenter. 

AHss  Gran.  And  so  young ! 

Young  Wild.  This  gentleman,  though  a  French*^ 
man,  and  an  enemy,  I  had  the  fortune  to  deliver 
fhMn  the  Mohawks,  whose  prisoner  he  had  been 
for  nine  years.    lie  gives  a  most  entertaining  ao 


count  of  their  laws  and  coMoms :  he  shaH  pre- 
sent you  with  the  wampum  belt  and  a  scalpitti- 
knife.  Will  you  permit  him, .  inadamy  jast  u» 
give  you  a  taste  of  the  military^ance,  nkh  t 
short  specimen  of  their  waf-whoop  ? 

Pap.  For  Heaven's  sake  ! 

Miss  Gran.  The  place  is  too  public. 

Young  WiUL  In  short,  modaHi,  af^er  Iw^iog 
gathered  as  many  laurels  abroiMl  as  woald  Ki^ 
nish  a  Gothic  cathedral  at  Christmas,  I  retunicd 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  well-fought  field.  Hers 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  eoeountef  you ;  then 
was  the  victor  vanquished ;  what  the  enemy  oMkl 
never  accomplish,  your  eyes  in  an  instant  at* 
chieved ;  prouder  to  serve  here  than  comroaiidiQ 
chief  elsewhere;  and  more  glorious  in  wearing 
your  chains^  than  in  triumphing  aver  the  tiih 
quished  world. 

Miss  Gran.  I  have  got  here  a  most  heroictl 
lover :  But  I  see  sir  James  Elliot  coming,'  and 
must  dismiss  him/— [ilskfc.]- Well,  sir,  I  ac- 
cept the  tendre  of  your  passion,  and  may  find  a 
time  to  renew  our  acquaintance ;  at  present  it 
is  necessary  we  should  separate. 

Young  Wild.  *  Slave  to  your  will,  I  live  but  ttf 
obey  you.'  But  mdy  I  be  indulged  with  the  know- 
ledge of  your  residence  f 

■Misi  bran.  Sir? 

Young  Wild.  Your  place  of  abode. 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  sir,  you  can't  want  to  be 
acquainted  with  that ;  you  have  a  whole  year 
stood  centinel  at  my  ladyship's  portal ! 

Young  Wild.  Madam*,  T— I— I 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  sir,  your  servant.  Ha,  h% 
ha !  What,  you  are  caught?  ha,  ha,  ha !  Well, 
he  has  a  most  intrepid  assurance.  Adieu,  ray 
Mars.    Ha,  ha,  ha!  [Exit  Mrss  Grax. 

Pap.  That  last  was  an  unlucky  question,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  A  little  maUa-propos,  I  moft 
confess. 

Pap.  A  man  should  have  a  good  memory  who 
deals  much  in  this  poeticiil  prose. 

Young  Wild.  Poh  !  1*11  soon  re-establish  mi 
credit  But  I  must  know  who  this  girl  is.  Hlu-k 
ye,  Papillion,  could  not  you  contrive  to  pump  oat 
of  her  footman — I  sec  there  he  stands — the  name 
of  his  mistress  ? 

Pap.  I  will  try.  [Eiit. 

[Wildikg' retires  to  the  back  of  the  stags. 

Enter  Sir  jAif£S  Eluot,  and  Servant. 

Sir  James.  Music  and  an  entertainment  f 

Ser.  Ye%  sir. 

Sir  James.  Last  night,  upon  the  water? 

Ser.  Upon  the  water,  last  night. 

5j>  James.  Who  gave  it  ? 

Ser.  That,  sir,  I  can't  say. 

To  tkem  Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  Sir  James  Elliot,  your  roost  de^ 
voted. 
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tma.  Ah,  itiy  dear  Wilding !   you  are 
to  town. 

^  Wild.  You  will  pardon  my  impatience ; 
ipted  you;  you  seemed  upon  an  inter- 
bject  ? 

met.  Oh,  an  afiair  of  gallantry. 
^  Wild.  Of  what  Und  ? 
mes,  A  young  lady  regaled  last  night  by 
•  on  the  Thames, 
f  WUd.  As  how  ? 
met,  A  band  of  music  in  boats, 
f  Wild,  Were  they  good  performers  ? 
ijwff.    The   best.     Then   conducted    to 
all,  where  she  found  a  magnificent  col- 

f  Wild,  Well  ordered  ? 

tmes.   With  elegance.      After  supper  a 

d,  to  amclude  the  ni«;ht,  a  firework. 

^  Wild,  Was  the  last  well  designed  ? 

imes.  Superb. 

^  Wild.  And  happily  executed  ? 

mes.  Not  a  single  faux  pas. 

;  Wild.  And  you  dou't  know  who  gave 

mf.t.  I  can't  even  gccss. 

r  Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

mes.  Why  do  you  laugh  ? 

f  Wild.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  It  was  me. 

mes.  You  ! 

You,  sir! 

f  Wild.  Moi — me. 

So,  so,  so ;  he's  entered  again. 

mes.  Why,  you  are  fortunate  to  find  a 

in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 

f  Wild.  Short :  why,  man,  I  have  been 

m  these  six  weeks. 

0  Lord,  O  Lord  ! 

f  Wild.  It  is  true,  not  caring  to  encoun- 
aither,  I  have  rarely  ventured  out  but  at 

1  can  hold  no  longer !  Dear  sir 
f  Wild.  Pence,  puppy  ! 

A  curb  to  your  poetical  vein  ! 
f  Wild.  I  shall  curb  your  impertinence 
since  the  story  is  got  abroad,  1  will,  my 
nd,  treat  you  with  all  the  particulars. 

mes.  I  shall  hear  it  with  pleasure 

lucky  adveature :  but  he  must  not  know 
Tival,  [Aside. 

f  Wild.  Why,  sir,  between  six  and  seven 
ess  embarked  at  Somerset-stairs,  in  one 
9mpan/s  barges,  gilt  and  hung  with  da- 
pressly  for  the  occasion. 
Mercy  on  us ! 

r  Wild.  At  the  cabin- door  she  was  ac- 
f  a  beautiful  boy,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a^ 
mid  her  some  compliments  in  verse  of 
composing.    The  conceits  were  pretty ; 
to  Venus  and  the  sea — the  lady  and  the 
-no  int»t  matter;   but,  however,  well 
nd,  what  was  better,  well  taken. 
met,  Doubtlcsi. 

II. 


Pap.  At  what  a  rate  he  runs  ! 

Yatitig  Wild.  As  soon  as  we  had  gained  the 
centre  of  the  river,  two  boats,  full  of  trumpets, 
French-horns,  and  other  martial  music,  struck  up 
their  sprightly  strains  from  the  Surry  side,  which 
were  echoed  by  a  suitable  number  of  lutes,  flutes, 
and  hautboys,  from  the  opposite  shore.  In  this 
state,  the  oars  keeping  time,  we  majestically 
sailed  along,  till  the  arches  of  the  New  Bridge 
gave  a  pause,  and  an  opportunity  for  an  elegant 
dessert  in  Dresden  Chma,  by  Robinson.  Here 
the  repast  closed  with  a  few  favourite  airs  from 
Eliza,  Tenducci,  and  the  Mattei. 

Pap.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Young  Wild.  Opposite  Lambeth,  I  had  pre- 
pared a  naval  engagement,  in  which  Boscawen's 
victory  over  the  French  was  repeated  :  the  action 
was  conducted  by  one  of  the  commanders  on 
that  expedition,  and  not  a  single  incident  omit- 
ted. 

Sir  James.  Surely  you  exaggerate  a  little  ! 

Pap.  Yes,  yes,  this  battle  will  sink  him. 

Young  Wild,  True  to  the  letter,  upon  my  ho- 
nour !  I  shan't  trouble  you  with  a  repetition  of 
our  collation,  ball,  feu  d'artifice,  with  the  thou- 
sand little  incidental  amusements  that  chance  or 
design  produced  :  it  is  enough  to  know,  that  all 
that  could  flatter  the  senses,  fire  the  imagination, 
or  gratify  the  expectation,  was  there  produced  in 
a  lavish  abundance. 

Sir  James,  The  sacrifice  was,  I  presume,  grate- 
ful to  your  deity  ? 

Young  Wild.  Upon  that  subject  you  must  par- 
don my  silence. 

Pap.  Modest  creature ! 

Sir  James.  I  wish  you  joy  of  your  success — 
For  the  present  you  will  excuse  me. 

Young  Wild,  Nay,  but  stay,  and  hear  the  con- 
clusion. 

Sir  James.  For  that  I  shall  seize  another  occa- 
sion. [Exit  Sir  James. 

Pap.  Nobly  performed,  sir  I 

Young  Wild.  Yes;  I  think  happily  hit  off. 

Pap.  May  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  one  ques- 
tion ? 

Young  Wild.  Freely. 

Pap.  Pray,  sir,  are  you  often  visited  with  these 
waking  dreams  ? 

Youns  Wild.  Dreams!  what  dost  mean  by 
dreams ! 

Pap,  Those  ornamental  reveries,  those  frolics 
of  fancy,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  vulgar, 
would  be  deemed  absolute  flams. 

Young  Wild.  Why,  Papillion,  you  have  but  a 
poor,  narrow,  circumscribed  genius  ? 

Pap.  I  must  own,  sir,  I  have  not  sublimity  suf- 
ficient to  relish  the  full  fire  of  your  Pindaric 


muse. 


luse. 
Young  Wild,  No ;   a  plebeian  soul !    But  I 
will  animate  thy  clay :  mark  my  example,  follow 
my  steps,  and,  in  tinae,  thou  marst  rival  thy  mas- 
ter. 
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Pap,  Never,  neyer>  sir ;  I  have  no(  talents  to 
fight  battles  without  blows,  and  give  feasts  that 
don't  cost  nie  a  farthing — Besides,  sir,  to  what 
purpose  are  all  these  embellishments  ?  Why  tell 
the  lady  you  have  been  in  London  a  year  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  better  to  plead  the  length, 
and  consequently  the  strength,  of  my  passion. 

Pap,  But  why,  sir,  a  soldier  P 

Young  Wild.  How  little  thou  knuwest  of  the 
sex !  What,  I  suppose  thou  would'st  have  me 
attack  them  in  mood  and  figure,  by  a  pedantic 
classical  quotation,  or  a  pompous  parade  of  jar- 
gon from  the  schools  ?  What,  dost  think  that  wo- 
men are  to  be  got  like  degrees  f 

Pap,  Nay,  sir 

Young  Wild,  No,  no ;  the  scavoir  vivre  is  the 
science  for  them  !  the  man  of  war  is  their  man  : 
they  must  be  taken  like  towns,  by  lines  of  ap- 
proach, counterscarps,  angles,  trenches,  coehoms, 
and  covert-ways ;  then  enter  sword-in-hand,  pell 
meil !  Oh,  bow  they  melt  at  the  Ootbic  names  of 


general  Swapinback,  count  Rousomousky,  prince 
Montecuculli,  and  marshal  Fustinburgi  Men 
may  say  what  they  will  of  their  Ovid,  their  Pe- 
trarch,'and  their  Waller;  but  Fil  undertake  to 
do  more  business  by  the  single  aid  of  the  Loo- 
don  Gazette,  than  by  all  the  sighing,  dying,  crying 
crotchets,  that  the  whole  race  of  rhymers  hare 
ever  produced. 

Pap.  Very  well,  sir,  this  is  all  very  lively ;  hot 
remember  the  travelling  pitcher ;  if  you  doo't 
one  time  or  other,  under  favour,  lie  yourself  into 
some  confounded  scrape,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
hanged. 

loung  Wild,  Do  you  think  so,  PapilliooP 
And  whenever  that  happens,  if  I  don't  lie  mjself 
out  of  it  again,  why,  then,  I  will  be  content  to  be 
crucified.  And  so,  along  after  the  lady — [Stm 
shorty  going  out  }---Zounds,  here  comes  my  fs- 
ther !  I  must  fly.  Watch  him,  Papiilioo,  and 
bring  me  word  to  Cardigan. 

[Exeunt  ieparatdy. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  a  tavern. 


YouMO  Wilding  anc^  Papillion  rising  from 

table. 

Young  Wild.  Gad,  I  had  like  to  have  run  in- 
to the  old  gentleman's  mouth. 

Pap,  It  is  pretty  near  the  same  thing ;  for  I 
saw  him  join  sir  James  Elliot :  so  your  arrival  is 
no  longer  a  secret. 

Young  Wild,  Why,  then,  I  must  lose  my  plea- 
sure, and  you  your  preferment :  I  must  submit  to 
the  dull  decency  of  a  sober  family,  and  you  to 
the  customary  duties  of  brushing  and  powdering. 
But  1  was  so  fluttered  at  meeting  my  father,  that 
I  forgot  the  fair :  prithee,  who  is  she? 

Pap,  There  were  two. 

Young  Wild,  That  I  saw. 

Pap.  From  her  footman  I  learnt  her  name  was 
Godfrey. 

Young  Wild,  And  her  fortune  ? 

Pap.  Immense. 

Young  Wild,  Single,  I  hope? 

Pap.  Certainly. 

Young  Wild.  Then  will  I  have  her. 

Pap,  What,  whether  she  will  or  no  ? 

Young  Wild.  Yes. 

Pap,  How  will  you  manage  that  ? 

Young  Wild,  By  making  it  impossible  for  her 
to  marry  any  one  else. 

Pap,  I  don't  understand  you,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  I  shall  only  have  recourse  to 
that  talent  you  so  mightily  admire.  You  will  see, 
by  the  circulation  of  a  few  anecdotes,  how  soon 
I  will  get  rid  of  my  rivals. 

Pap,  At  the  expence  of  the  lad/s  reputation, 
perhaps? 


Young  Wild,  That  will  be  as  it  happensi 

Pap.  And  have  you  no  qualms,  sir? 

Young  Wild,  Why,  where's  the  iniory  ? 

Pap.  No  injury  to  ruin  her  fanoe  ! 

Young  Wild.  I  will  restore  it  to  her  again. 

Pap.  How  ? 

Young  Wild,  Turn  tinker,  and  mend  it  mj- 
self. 

Pap,  Which  way  ? 

Young  Wild,  The  old  way :  solder  it  by  mai^ 
riage :.  that,  you  know,  is  the  modem  salve  far 
every  sore. 

^nter  Waiter, 

Wait.  An  elderly  gentleman  to  enquire  for  Mr 
Wilding. 

Young  Wild,  Far  me  !  What  sort  of  a  bein^ 
is  it  ?  ' 

Wait,  Being,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild,  Ay;  how  is  he  dressed  ? 

Wait.  In  a  tie  wig,  and  snuflH»loured  coat 

Pap,  Zooks,  sir,  it  is  your  father  ! 

Young  Wild.  Show  him  up. 

[Exit  Weiicr. 

Pap,  And  what  must  I  do  ? 

Young  Wild,  Recover  your  broken  Englisb, 
but  preserve  your  rank :  I  nave  a  reason  for  it 

Enter  Old  Wilding. 

Old  Wild,  Your  servant,  sir :  yoa  are  welcooe 
to  town. 

Young  Wild,  You  have  just  prevented  me,  sir : 
I  was  preparing  to  pay  my  duty  to  you. 

Old  Wild.  If  you  thought  it  a  duty,  you  should; 
1  think,  have  sooner  discharged  it 

Young  WHd,  Sir ! 
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Wild.  Was  it  quite  so  decent,  Jack,  to  be 
s  in  towOf  and  conceal  yourself  only  from 

f  Wild,  Six  weeks  !  I  have  scarce  been 

7'ild.   Come,  come ;  I  am  better  inform- 

f  Wild.  Indeed,  sir,  yon  are  imposed  up- 

s  gentleman  (whom,  first,  give  me  the- 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  to  you), 
is  the  marquis  de  Chatteau  Brilliant,  of 

rat  house  in  Brittany;    who,  travelling 

England,  chose  to  make  Oxford  for  some 
place  of  his  residence,  where  I  had  the 

8  of  his  acquaintance. 

^ild.  Does  tie  speak  English  ? 

^  Wild.  Not  fluently;  hut  understands  it 


Pray,  rir— — 

VHd.  Any  services,  sir,  that  I  can  render 
:,  you  may  readily  command. 
Beaucoup  dthonneur. 

\  Wild.  This  gentleman,  I  say,  sir,  whose 
nd  country  are  suflicient  securities  for  his 
will  assure  you^  that  yesterday  we  left 
oi^ether. 
Hid.  Indeed ! 
(7«»f  vrai. 

Hid.  This  is  amazing !  I  was  at  the  same 
»nned  of  another  circumstance,  too,  that, 
I,  made  me  a  little  uneasy,  as  it  inter- 
ch  a  favourite  scheme  of  my  own. 
\  Wild.  What  could  that  be,  pray,  sir } 
Hid.  That  you  bad  conceived  a  violent 
for  a  fair  lady. 
rWild.^\v\ 

^ild.  And  had  gii-en  her  very  gallant  and 
ensive  proofs  of  your  passion. 
',  Wild.  Me,  s\r  I 

Hid.  Particularly  last  night ;  music,  col- 
mUIs,  and  fire-works. 

1^  Wild.  Monsieur  le  marquis !  and  pray, 
could  tell  VQU  all  this  ? 
Hid.  An  old  friend  of  yours, 
r  Wild.  His  name,  if  you.please  ? 
yild.  Sir  James  Elliot. 
j;  Wild.  Yes ;  1  thought  he  was  the  man. 
^Hd.  Your  reason  ? 

^  Wild.  Why,  sir,  though  sir  James  £1- 
I  great  many  good  qualities,  and  is,  upon 
e,  a  valuable  man,  yet  he  has  one  fault 
18  long  determined  me  to  drop  his  ac- 
ce. 

HUL  What  may  that  be? 
r  Wild.  Why,  you  can't,  sir,  be  a  straiw 
s  prodigious  skill  in  the  traveller's  ta- 

'Ud.  How  > 

f  WHd.  Oh,  notorious  to  a  proverb !  His 
who  are  tender  of  his  fame,  gloss  over 
i,  by  calling  him  an  agreeable  novelist ; 
le  if  with  a  vengeance.    Why,  he  will 


I  tell  ye  more  lies  in  an  hoar,,  than  all  the  circu- 
lating libraries,  put  together,  will  publish  in  a 
year. 

Old  WUd.  Indeed ! 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  he  is  the  modem  M andeville 
at  Oxford  :  he  was  always  distinguished  by  the 
facetious  appellation  of  the  Bouncer. 

Old  Wild.  Amazing ! 

Young  Wild.  Lord,  sir,  he  is  so  well  under* 
stood  in  his  own  country,  that,  at  the  last  Here- 
ford assize,  a  cause,  as  clear  as  the  sun,  was  ab- 
solutely thrown  away  by  his  being  merely  men- 
tioned as  a  witness. 

Old  Wild.  A  strange  turn  ! 

Young  Wild.  Unaccountable.  But  there,  I 
think,  they  went  a  little  too  far ;  for,  if  it  had 
come  to  an  oath,  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
bounced,  neither ;  but  ,in  common  occurrences, 
there  is  no  repeating  after  him.  Indeed,  my 
great  reason  for  dropping  him,  was,  that  my  cre- 
dit began  to  be  a  little  suspected,  too. 

Pap,  Poor  gentleman ! 

Old  Wild.  Why,  1  never  heard  this  of  him« 

Young  Wild,  'fbat  may  be ;  but  can  there  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  his  practice,  than  the  flam  he 
has  been  telling  you  of  fire-works,  and  the  Lord 
knowVwhat !  And,  I  dare  swear,  sir,  he  was  ve- 
ry fluent  and  florid  in  his  description  ? 

Old  Wild.  Extremely. 

Young  Wild.  Yes,  that  is  just  his  way ;  and 
not  a  syllable  of  truth  from  the  beginning  to  the 
ending,  marquis ! 

Pap.  Oh,  dat  is  all  a  fiction,  upon  mine  ho- 
nour. 


Young  WUd.  You  see,  sir- 


Old  Wild.  Clearly.  I  really  can't  help  pity- 
ing the  poor  man.  I  have  heard  of  people,  who, 
by  long  habit,  become  a  kind  of  constitutional 
liars. 

Young  Wild.  Your  observation  is  just;  that  is 
exactly  his  case. 

Pap.  Vm  sure  it's  youn.  [Aside. 

Old  Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
you  this  evening  ? 

Young  Wild.  The  marquis  has  an  appointment 
with  some  of  his  countrymen,  which  I  nave  pro- 
mised to  attend:  besides,  sir,  as  he  is  an  entire 
stranger  in  town,  he  may  want  my  little  services. 

OU  Wild.  Where  can  I  see  you  in  about  an 
hour?  1  have  a  short  visit  to  make,  in  which  you 
are  deeply  concerned. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  attend  your  commands ; 
but  where  ? 

Old  Wild.  Why,  here.  Marquis,  I  am  your 
obedient  servant 

Pap.  Voire  ierviteur  tret  humble. 

[Exit  Old  Wild. 

Young  Wild,  So,  Papillion,  that  difficulty  is 
dispatched.  I  think  1  am  even  with  sir  James 
for  his  tattling. 

Pap,  Most  ingeniously  managed !  but  are  not 
you  afraid  of  the  consequence  ? 
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Young  Wild,  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Pap,  A  future  explanation  between  the  par- 
ties. 

Young  Wild.  That  may  embarrass :  but  the 
day  is  distant.     I  warrant  I  will  bring  myself 

Pap.  It  is  in  vaJD  for  roe  to  advise. 
Young  Wild,  Wliy,  to  say  truth,  I  do  begin  to 
find  my  system  attended  with  danger.     Give  me 
your  hand,  Papillion — I  will  reform. 
Pap.  Ah,  sir ! 

Young  Wild.  I  positively  will.  Why,  this 
practice  may,  in  time,  destroy  my  credit. 

Pap,  That  is  pretty  well  done  already.  [Aside. ^ 
Ay,  think  of  that,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  if  I  don't  turn  out  the 
merest  dull  matter-of-fact  fellow But,  Papil- 
lion, I  must  scribble  a  billet  to  my  new  tlame.     I 

think  her  name  is 

Pap.  Godfrey;  her  father,  an  India  gover- 
nor, shut  up  in  the  strong  room  at  Calcutta,  left 
her  all  his  wealth :  she  lives  near  Miss  Grantham, 
by  Grosvenor-square. 

Young  Wild.  A  governor !  O  ho !  iBushels  of 
rupees,  and  pecks,  of  pagodas,  I  reckon.  Well,  I 
long  to  be  rummaging.  But  the  old  gentleman 
will  soon  return  :  I  will  hasten  to  finish  my  letter. 
But,  Papillion,  what  could  my  father  mean  by  a 
visit,  in  which  I  am  deeply  concerned  ? 
Pap, .  1  can't  guess. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  know  presently.  To  Miss 
Godfrey,  formerly  of  Calcutta,  now  residing  in 
Grosvenor-square.  Papillion,  I  won't  tell  her  a 
word  of  a  lie. 

Pap.  You  won't,  sir  ? 

Young  Wild.  No;  it  would  be  ungenerous  to 
deceive  a  lady.  No ;  I  will  be  open,  candid,  and 
sincere. 

Pap.  And  if  you  are,  it  will  be  the  first  time. 

[Exeunt. 


Miss  Gran.  Hey  ?  I  can't  tell  yon.  Perhaps, 
if  1  don't  like  this  new  man  better,  I  may  many 
him. 

Miss  GtHt.  Thou  art  a  strange,  giddy  girl. 
Miss  Gran.  Quite  the  reverse;  a  perfeitpat- 
I  tern  of  prudence ;  why,  would  you  have  me  iesi 
careful  of  my  person,  than  my  purse  ? 
Miss  God.  My  dear  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Why,  I  say,  cliild,  ray  fortune  b^ 
ing  in  money,  I  have  some  in  India-bonds,  tonie 
in  the  bank,  some  on  this  loan,  some  on  the 
other !  so  that  if  one  fund  fails,  I  have  a  sure 
resource  in  the  rest. 
Miss  God.  Very  true. 

Miss  Gran.  Well,  my  dear,  just  so  I  roana^ 
my  love-atfairs :  If  I  should  not  like  this  man— 
if  he  should  not  like  me — if  we  should  quarrel 
— if,  if — or  in  short,  if  any  of  the  ifs  should  hap- 
pen, which  you  know  break  engagements  evert 
day,  why,  by  this  means  I  shall  be  never  at 
a  loss. 

Miss  God.  Quite  provident !  Well,  and  prej 
on  how  many  different  securities  have  you  at 
present  placed  out  your  love  ? 

Miss  Qran,  Three  :  The  sober  sir  James  £!• 
Hot;  the  new  America-man;  and  this  morning  I 
expect  a  formal  proposal  from  an  old  friend  of 
my  father. 

Miss  God.  Mr  Wilding? 
Miss  Gran,  Ye^;  but  I  don't  redion  much 
upon  him :  for  you  know,  my  dear,  what  can  I 
do  with  an  aukward,  raw,  college  cub  !  Though, 
upon  second  thoughts,  that  mayn*t  be  too  bad 
neither  ;  for  as  I  must  have  the  fashioning 
of  him,  he  may  be  easily  moulded  to  ones 
mind. 

Enter  a  Servant. 


SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  Miss  Grant 

ham's  house. 


Enter  Miss  Gaantham  and  Miss  Gtodfrey. 

Miss  God.  And  you  really  like  this  gallant 
spark  ? 

Miss  Gran,  Prodigiously  !  Oh,  I'm  quite  in 
love  with  his  assurance  !  I  wonder  who  he  is : 
he  can't  have  been  long  in  town :  a  young  fellow 
of  his  easy  impudence  must  have  soon  made  his 
way  into  the  best  of  company. 

Miss  God,  By  way  of  amusement,  he  may 
prove  no  disagreeable  acquaintance;  but  you 
can't,  surely,  have  any  serious  designs  upon  him  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Indeed,  but  I  have. 

Miss  God.  And  poor  sir  James  Elliot  is  to  be 
discarded  at  once  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Oh,  no ! 

Miss  God.  What  b  your  iotentioB  in  regard  to 
him! 


Ser.  Mr  Wilding,  madam. 
If.        Miss  Gran.  Show  him  in.  [Exit  Servant.— 
I  You  need  not  go,  my  dear :  we  have  no  particu- 
\ar  busin«fts. 


lar  business. 

Miss  God.  I  wonder,  now,  what  she  calls  par- 
ticular business. 

Enter  Old  Wilding. 

Old  Wild.  Ladies,  your  servant  I  ^ait  upon 
you,  madam,  wit^  a  request  from  my  son,  that 
he  may  be  permitted  the  honour  of  kissing  your 
hand. 

Miss  Gran.  Your  son  is  in  town,  then  ? 

Old  Wild.  He  came  last  night,  madam;  tod 
though  but  just  from  the  university,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  affirm  with  as  little  the  air  of  a 
pedant  as — 

Miss  Gran.  I  don't,  Mr  Wilding,  question  the 
accomplishments  of  your  son ;  and  shall  own  boo, 
that  his  being  descended  from  the  old  friend 
of  my  father  is  tome  the  strongest  reoomiiieoda- 

tiOD. 

Old  Wild,  You  boDOur  in^  midaiii. 
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Oran,  But,  sir,  I  have  something  to 

Wild.  Pray,  madam,  speak  oat ;  it  is  im- 
t  to  be  too  explicit  on  these  important  oc- 

• 

Gran,  Why  then,  sir,  to  a  man  of  your 
I  and  experience,  I  need  not  observe,  that 
i  of  a  parent  to  counsel  and  direct  at  this 

crisis,  has*  made  a  gceater  degree  of  per* 

rudcnce  necessary  in  me. 

Wild,  Perfectly  right,  madam ! 

;  Gran,  We  live,  sir,  in  a  very  censorious 

a  young  womau  can't  be  too  much  un 
ird;  nor  should  I  choose  to  admit  any 

the  quality  of  a  lover,  if  there  was  not  at 

strong  probability — 

Wild,  Of  a  more  intimate  connection.    I 

nadam,  you  have  heard  nothing  to  the  dis- 

Bge  of  my  son  P 

\  Gran,  Not  a  syllable :  but  you  know, 

re  are  such  things  in  nature  as  unaccount- 

itipathies,  aversions,  that  we  take  at  first 

I  should  be  glad  there  could  be  no  dan- 
thaL 

WUd.  I  understand  you,  madam:  you 
avc  all  the  satisfaction  imaginable :  Jack 
leet  me  immediately  ^  I  will  conduct  him 
your  window ;  and  if  his  figure  has  the 
tune  to  displease,  I  will  take  care  his  ad- 
I  shall  never  o£fend  you.  Your  most 
nt  servant.  [Exit. 

I  Gran,  Now,  there  is  a  polite,  sensible, 
her  for  you ! 

f  God,  Yes ;  and  a  very  discreet,  prudent 
er  he  is  likely  to  have.  Oh,  you  are  a 
lypocrite,  Kitty ! 

Enter  a  Servant, 

A  letter  for  you,  madam.  [To  Mits  Goi^ 
I  Sir  James  Elliot  to  wait  on  your  ladyship. 
ftsf  Grantham.] 

s  Gran.  Lord,  I  hope  he  won't  stay  long 
He  comes,  and  seems  entirely  wrapt  up  in 
mals :  What  can  be  the  matter  now  ? 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Jame$,  In  passing  by  your  door,  I  took 
berty,   madam,   of  enquiring  after  yoar 

• 

M  Gran.  Very  obliging.    I  hope,  sir,  you 
sd  a  favourable  account? 
James.  I  did  not  know  but  you  might  have 
:  cold  last  nighL 

IS  Gran,  Cold  ?  why,  sir,  I  hope  I  didn't 
irith  my  bed-chamber  window  open  ! 
James,  Madam! 
fs  Gran,  Sir ! 

James.  No,  madam  ;  but  it  was  rather 
lous  to  stay  so  late  upon  the  water. 
\s  Gran,  Upon  the  water ! 
James,  Not   but  the  variety  of  amuse- 
,  it  must  be  owned,  were  a  tiifficieiit  temp- 


Miss  Gran.  What  can  he  be  driving  at  now  ? 
Sir  James,  And  pray,  madam,  what  think  voci 
of  Youn^' Wilding?  is  not  he  a  gay,  agreeable^ 
sprightly — 

Miss  Gran,  I  i^ever  give  my  opinion  of  people 
I  don*t  know. 

Sir  James,  You  don't  know  him  ? 

Mils  Grar^,  No. 

Sir  James,  And  bis  father  I  did  not  meet  at 
your  door ! 

Miss  Gran,  Most  likely  you  did. 

Sir  James,  I  am  glad  you  own  that,  however ; 
But  for  the  son,  you  never— 

Afiss  Gran,  Set  eyes  upon  hinu 

Sir  Jumes,  Really  ? 

Miss  Gran,  Really. 

Sir  Jame^,  Finely  supported.  Now,  madam^ 
do  you  know  that  one  of  us  is  just  going  to  make 
a  very  ridiculous  figure  ? 

Miu  Gran.  Sir,  I  never  had  the  least  doubt 
of  your  talents  for  excelling  in  that  way. 

Sir  James.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour :  but  it 
does  not  happen  to  fsdl  to  my  lot  upon  this  oc- 
casion, however. 

Miss  Gran.  And  that  is  a  wonder ! — what, 
then,  I  am  to  be  the  fool  of  the  comedy,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Sir  Janes,  Admirably  rallied !  But  I  shall 
dash  the  spirit  of  that  trmmphant  laugh. 

Miu  Gran,  I  dare  the  attack.  Come  on, 
sir! 

Sir  James,  Know,  then,  and  blush,  if  you  are 
not  lost  to  shame  as  dead  tjo  decency,  that  I 
am  no  stranger  to  last  night's  transactions. 

Miss  Gran.  Indeed ! 

Sir  James,  From  your  first  entering  the  barge 
at  Somerset-house,  to  your  last  landing  a^ 
Whitehall.  ' 

Afiss  Gran,  Surprising! 

Sir  James,  Cupids,  collations,  feasts^  fire- 
works, all  have  reached  me. 

JIfiss  Gran,  Why,  you  deal  in  magic ! 

iStr  James,  My  intelligence  is  as  natural  as  il 
is  infallible. 

Afiss  Gran.  May  I  be  indulged  with  the  name 
of  your  informer  ? 

Sir  James,  Freely,  madam.  Only  the  very  in- 
dividual spark  to  whose  folly  you  were  indebted 
for  this  gallant  profusion. 

Afiss  Gran,  But  his  name  ? 

Sir  James,  Young  Wilding. 

Miu  Gran,  You  had  this  story  (rem  him? 

Sir  James,  I  had. 

Afiss  Gran,  From  Wilding ! — ^That  is  amaz* 
ing! 

Sir  James,  Oh,  oh !  what,  you  are  confounded 
at  last,  and  no  evasion,  no  subterfuge,  no — 

Afiss  Gran.  Look'e,  sir  James ;  what  you  can 
mean  by  this  strange  story,  and  very  extraordi- 
nary behaviour,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  con- 
ceive ;^but  if  it  is  meant  as  an  artifice  to  palliate 
I  your  infidelity  to  me,  less  pains  would  have  an- 
swered your  purpose. 
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^  Sir  James,  Oh,  madams  I  know  you  are  pro- 
vided. 

Miu  Gran.  Matchless  insolence  !  As  you 
can't  expect  that  I  should  be  prodigiously  pleas- 
ed with  the  subject  of  this  visit,  you  won't 
be  surprised  at  my  wishing  it  as  short  as  pos^ 
sible. 

Sir  James.  I  don't  wonder  you  feel  pain  at  my 
presence ;  but  you  may  rest  secure  you  will  have 
no  interruption  for  me ;  and  I  really  think  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  part  two  people  so  exactly 
formed  for  each  other.  Your  ladyship's  servant 
[Going,] — But,  madam,  though  your  sex  secures 
you  from  any  farther  resentment,  yet  the  present 
object  of  your  favour  may  have  something;  to 
fear.  [Exit. 

Miss  Gran,  Very  well.  Now,  my  dear,  I 
hope  you  will  acknowlcd^^e  the  prudence  of  my 
plan.  To  what  a  pretty  condition  I  must  have 
been  reduced,  if  my  hopes  had  rested  upon  one 
lover  alone ! 

Miss  God,  But  are  you  sure  that  your  method 
to  multiply  may  not,  be  the  means  to  reduce  the 
nnmber  of  your  slaves  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Impossible  ! — Why,  can't  you 
discern  that  this  flam  of  sir  James  Elliot's  is  a 
mere  fetch  to  favour  his  retreat } 

Miss  God.  And  you  never  saw  Wilding  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Never. 

Miu  God.  There  is  some  mystery  in  this.  I 
have,  too,  here  in  my  hand,  another  mortification 
that  you  muKt  endura. 

Miss  Gran.  Of  vhat  kind  ? 

Miss  God.  A  little  allied  to  the  last :  it  is 
from  the  military  spark  you  met  this  morning. 

Miss  Gran.  What  are  the  contents? 

Miu  God.  Only  a  formal  declaration  of  love. 

Miu  Gran.  Why,  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

Miu  God.  But  it  seems  he  did  me. 

Miu  Gran.  Might  I  peruse  it  ? — Battles — no 
wounds  so  fatal — cannon-balls — Cupid — spring  a 
mine — cruelty— die  on  a  counterscarp — eyes — 
artillery— death — the  Stranger  !  It  is  addressed 
to  you. 

Miu  God.  I  told  you  so. 

Miu  Gran,  You  will  pardon  roe,  my  dear ; 
but  I  really  can't  compliment  you  upon  the  sup- 
position of  a  conquest  at  my  expence. 

Miu  God.  That  would  lie  enough  to  make  me 
vain :  But  why  do  you  think  it  was  so  impos- 
sible? 

Miu  Gran.  And  do  yon  positively  want  a 
reason  ? 

Miss  God.  Positively. 

Miu  Gran.  Why,  then,  I  shall  refer  you  for 
an  answer  to  a  faithful  counsellor,  and  most  ac- 
complished critic. 

Miu  God.  Who  may  that  be? 

Aftsf  Gran.  The  mirror  upon  your  toilette. 

Miu  God.  Perhaps  we  may  differ  in  judg- 
ment. 

Miu  Gran,  Why,  can  glaises  flatter  ? 


Miu  God.  I  can't  say  I  think  that  necessary. 

ilftsi  Gran.  Saucy  enough  ! — But  come,  child, 
don't  let  us  quarrel  upon  so  wbimsical  an  occa- 
sion; time  will  explain  the  whole.  You  will 
favour  me  with  your  opinion  of  Young  Wildiq| 
at  my  window. 

Miu  God.  I  attend  you. 

Miu  Gran,  You  will  forgive  me,  my  dear,  the 
little  hint  I  dropt;  it  was  meant  raerely  to  serve 
you  ;  for  indeed,  child,  there  is  no  quality  so  in- 
sufferable in  a  young  woman  as  self-conceit  to^ 
vanity. 

Miu  God,  Yon  are  most  prodigioasly  oblig- 
ing. 

Miu  Gran.  V\\  follow  you,  Miss.  [Exit  Miss 
Godfrey.]  Pert  thing ! — She  grows  immoderate- 
ly o^ly.  I  always  thought  her  aukward ;  bat 
she  IS  now  an  absolute  fright., 

Miu  God,  [Within.]  Misi»  Miss  Grantaro, 
your  hero's  at  hand . 

Miu  Gran.  I  come. 

Miu  God.  As  I  live,  the  very  individual 
stranger ! 

Miu  Gran.  No,  sure !-— Oh  Lord,  let  me  have 
a  peep. 

Miu  God,  It  b  he,  it  is  he,  it  is  ~he ! 

lEttunt. 

SCENE  III,— The  street. 

Enter  Old  Wilding,  Young  Wilding,  oMd 

Papillion. 

Old  Wild.  There,  Marquis,  you  roust  pardon 
me ;  for,  though  Paris  be  more  compact,  jet 
surely  London  covers  a  much  greater  quantity — 
Oh,  Jack,  look  at  that  comer  house ;  how  d'ye 
like  it? 

Young  Wild.  Very  well;  but  I  don't  see  any 
thing  extraordinary. 

Old  Wild.  I  wish,  though,  you  were  the  master 
of  what  it  contains. 

Young  Wild,  What  may  that  be,  sir? 

Old  Wild.  The  mistress,  yon  rogue  you  :  a  floe 
girl,  and  an  immense  fortune;  ay,  and  a  prudent 
sensible  wench  into  the  bargain. 

Young  Wild.  Time  enough  ytt,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  I  don't  see  tlmt :  You  are,  lad,  the 
last  of  our  race,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
some  probability  of  its  continuance. 

Young  Wild.  Suppose,  sir,  you  were  to  repeat 
your  endeavours;  you  have  cordially  my  coo- 
sent. 

Old  Wild,  No ;  rather  too  late  in  life  for  that 
experiment. 

YouTL^  Wild.  Why,  sir,  would  yon  reconunend 
a  condition  to  me,  that  you  disapprove  of  your- 
self? 

Old  Wild.  Why,  sirrah,  I  have  done  my  doty 
to  the  public  and  my  family,  by  producing  you. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  inc|imbent  on  you  to  discharge 
your  debt. 

Young  Wild.  Id  the  college  canty  I  shall  beg 
leave  to  tick  a  litde  longer. 
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Old  Wild.  Why,  then,  to  be  serious,  son,  this 
is  the  very  business  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you 
about,  in  a  word,  I  wish  you  married;  and;  by 
pniTiding  the  lady  of  that  mansion  for  the  pur- 
pose, I  have  proved  myself  both  a  father  and  a 
friend. 

Young  Wild,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  question  your 
care ;  yet  some  preparation  for  so  important  a 
change 

Old  Wild  Oh,  I  will  allow  you  a  week. 

Young  Wild  A  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
world. 

Old  Wild.  That  you  may  study  at  leisure. 

Young  Wild,  Now  all  Europe  is  in  arms,  my 
design  wus  to  serve  my  country  abroad. 

Old  mid  You  will  be  full  as  useful  to  it  by 
recruiting  her  subjects  at  home. 

Young  Wild.  You  are  then  resolved  ? 

Old  Wild,  Fixed. 

Young  WUd.  Positively? 

Old  Wild.  Peremptorily. 

Young  Wild.  No  prayers — 

Old  Wild.  Can  move  me. 

Young  Wild.  How  the  deuce  shall  1  get  out 
of  this  toil?  [Aside.] — But  suppose,  sir,  there 
ahould  be  an  insurmountable)  ODJection  ? 

Old  Wild  Oh,  leave  the  reconciling  that  to 
roe ;  I  am  an  excellent  casuist. 

Young  Wild.  But  I  say,  sir,  if  it  should  be 
impossible  to  obey  your  commands  ? 

Old  Wild  Impossible ! — I  don't  understand 
you. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  sir  ! — But,  on  my  knees, 
first  let  me  crave  your  pardon. 

Old  Wild  Pardon  !  for  what  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  fear  I  have  lost  all  title  to 
yoar  future  favour. 

Old  Wild.  Which  way  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  have  done  a  deed        * 

Old  Wild.  Let's  hear  it. 

Young  Wild.  At  Abington,  in  the  county  of 
Berks. 

Old  Wild  Well  ? 

Young  Wild.  I  am 

Old  Wild  What? 

Young  Wild.  Ali'eady  married. 

Old  Wild.  Married ! 

Pap.  Married  ! 

Young  Wild  Married. 

Old  Wild.  And  without  my  consent  ? 

Young  Wild.  Compelled  ;  fatally  forced !  Oh, 
sir !  did  you  but  know  all  the  circumstances  of 
my  sad,  sad  story,  your  rage  would  soon  con- 
vert itself  to  pity. 

Old  Wild.  What  an  unlucky  event ! — But  rise, 
and  let  me  hear  it  all. 

Young  Wild  The  shame  and  co^usion  I  now 
feel,  renders  that  task,  at  present,  impossible ;  1 
must  therefore  rely  for  the  relation  on  the  good 
offices  of  this  faithful  friend. 

Pap.  Me,  sir !  I  never  beard  one  word  of  the 
matter. 
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Old  Wild.  Come,  Marquis!  favour  me  with 
the  particulars. 

Pap.  Upon  my  vard,  ure,  dis  affair  has  so 
shock  me,  dat  I  am  almost  as  incapable  to  tell 
de  tale  as  your  son. — [To  Yquno  Wild.] — Dry- 
a  your  tears.     What  can  I  say,  sir  ? 

Young  WUd  Any  thing— Oh  ! — 

[Seemt  to  weep. 

Pap.  You  see,  sire — 

Old  Wild.  Your  kind  concern  at  the  misfor- 
tunes of  my  family,  calls  for  the  most  grateful 
acknowledgment. 

Pap.  Dis  is  great  misfortunes,  sans  doute. 

Old  Wild.  But  if  you,  a  stranger,  are  thus  af- 
fected, what  must  a  father  feel ! 

Pap,  Oh,  beaucoup  ;  a  great  deal  more. 

Old  Wild.  But  since  the  evil  is  without  a  re- 
medy, let  us  know  the  worst  at  once.  Well^ 
sir,  at  Abington  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  at  Abington. 

Old  Wild,  In  the  county  of  Berks  ? 

Pap.  Dat  is  right ;  in  the  county  of  Berks. 

Young  Wild  Oh,  oh  ! 

Old  Wild,  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  !  are  all  my  hopes 
then — ^Though  I  dread  to  ask,  yet  it  must  be 
known ;  who  is  the  girl,  pray,  sir  r 

Pap.  De  girl,  sir — [Aside  to  Youno  Wild- 
ing.]  Who  shall  I  say? 

Young  Wild.  Any  body. 

Pap,  For  de  girl,  I  can't  say,  upon  my  yard. 

Old  Wild.  Her  condition  ? 

Pap.  Pas  grande  condition ;  dat  is  to  be  sure. 
But  dere  is  no  help— [ilsifie  {o  Youno  Wild- 
ing.]— Sir,  I  am  quite  a-ground. 

Otd  Wild.  Yes,  I  read  my  shame  in  his  re- 
serve :  some  artful  hussy  ? 

Pap.  Dat  may  be.    Vat  you  call  hussy  ^ 

Old  Wild.  Or  perhaps  some  common  creature? 
But  I'm  preparea  to  hear  the  worst. 

Vap.  Have  you  no  mercy  ? 

Young  Wild.  I'll  step  to  your  relief,  sir.  ^'^ 

Pap.  O  Lord,  a  happy  deliverance ! 

Young  Wild.  Though  it  is  almost  death  for 
me  to  speak,  yet  it  would  be  infamous  to  let  the 
reputation  of  the  lady  suffer  by  my  silence.  She 
is,  sir,  of  an  ancient  house,  and  unblemished  cha- 
racter. 

Old  Wild.  That  is  something. 

Young  Wild  And  though  her  fortune  may 
not  be  equal  to  the  warn\  wishes  of  a  fond  fa« 
ther,  yet 

Old  Wild.  Her  name  ? 

Young  Wild.  Miss  Lydia  Sybthorp. 

Old  Wild.  Sybthorp !— I  never  heard  of  the 
name. — But  proceed. 

Young  Wild  The  latter  end  of  last  long  vaca- 
tion, I  went  with  sir  James  Elliot,  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  a  new  purchase  of  his,  near  Abington. 
There,  at  an  assembly,  it  was  my  chance  to  meet 
and  dance  with  this  lady. 

Old  Wild.  Is  she  handsome  ? 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  sir,  more  beautiful 

Old  Wild.  Nay,  no  raptures ;  but  go  on. 
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Young  Wild,  But  to  her  beauty  she  adds  po- 
liteness, affability,  and  discretion;  unless  she 
forfeited  that  character  by  fixing  her  affection  on 
me. 

Old  Wild.  Modestly  observed. 

Young  Wild,  I  wus  deterred  from  a  public 
declaration  of  my  passion,  dreading  the  scanti- 
ness of  her  fortune  would  prove  an  objection  to 
you.    Some  private  interviews  she  permitted. 

Old  Wild,  Was  that  so  decent  ? — But  love  and 
prudence,  madness  and  reason. 

Young  Wild,  One  fatal  evening,  the  twentieth 
of  September,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  were  in  a  re- 
tired room  innocently  exchanging  mutual  vows, 
when  her  father,  whom  we  expected  to  sup  a- 
broad,  came  suddenly  upon  us.  I  had  just  time 
to  conceal  myself  in  a  closet. 

Old  Wild.' Wh^t,  unobserved  by  him  ? 

Young  Wild.  Entirely.     But,  as  my  ill  stars 

)uld  have  it,  a  cat,  of  whom  my  wife  is  vastly 
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fond,  had,  a  few  days  before,  lodged  a  litter  of 
kittens  in  the  same  place  :  I  unhappily  trod  upon 
one  of  the  brood ;  which  so  provoked  the  impla- 
cable mother,  that  she  flew  at  me  with  the  tury 
of  a  tiger. 

Old  Wild,  I  have  obseryed  those  creatures 
very  fierce  in  defence  of  their  young. 

Pap.  I  shall  hate  a  cat  as  long  as  I  live. 

Young  Wild.  The  noise  roused  the  old  gen- 
tleman's attention:  he  opened  the  door,  and 
there  discovered  your  son. 

Pap,  Unlucky. 

Young  Wild,  I  rushed  to  the  door;  but  fatal- 
ly my  foot  slipt  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  down 
I  came,  tumbhng  to  the  bottom;  the  pistol  in 
my  hand  went  off  by  accident ;  this  alanned  her 
three  brothers  in  the  parlour,  who,  with  all  their 
servants,  rushed  with  united  force  upon  me. 

Old  Wild,  And  so  surprised  you  ! 

Young  Wild.  No,  sir ;  with  ray  sword  I  for 
some  time  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  should 
have  inevitably  escaped ;  but  a  raw-booed,  over- 
grown clumsy  cook-wench,  struck  at  my  sword 
with  a  kitdien-poker,  broke  it  in  two,  and  com- 
pelled me  to  surrender  at  discretion ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is  obvious  enough. 

Old  Wild.  Natural.  The  lady's  reputation, 
your  condition,  her  beauty,  your  love,  all  com- 
bined to  make  marriage  an  unavoidable  mea- 


sure. 


Young  Wild.   May  T  hope,  then,  you  rather 
think  me  wifortonate  than  culpable  P 


Old  Wild.  Why,  your  situation  is  a  Sufficient 
excuse :  all  I  blame  you  for,  is,  your  keeping  it  i 
secret  from  me.  With  Miss  Grantham,  I  shall 
make  an  aukwnrd  figure ;  but  the  best  apolotry  if 
the  truth;  I'll  hasten  and  explain  it  to  her  all— 
Oh,  Jack,  .Tnck,  this  is  a  mortifying  business! 

Young  Wild,  Most  melancholy? 

tExit  Old  Wildiitg. 
at  you  have  so  care- 
fully concealed  this  transaction  from  me. 

Young  Wild.  Heyday !  ivhat !  do  you  believe 
it  too? 

Pap.  Believe  it!  why,  is  not  the  story  of  the 
marria«;c  true  ? 

Yovng  Wild.  Xot  a  svllable. 

Pap.  And  the  cat,  and  the  pistol,  and  the 
poker  ? 

Young  Wild.  All  invention.  And  were  yoa 
really  taken  in  ? 

Pap.  Lord,  sir,  how  was  it  possible  to  avoid 
it  ? — Mercy  on  us  !  what  a  collection  of  circum- 
stances have  you  crowded  together  ! 

Young  Wild,  Genius !  the  mere  effects  of  |»-, 
nius,  Papillion.  But  to  deceive  you,  who  so  tho- 
roughly know  me ! 

Pap.  But  to  prevent  that  for  the  future,  coald 
you  not  just  give  your  humble  servant  a  hint, 
when  you  are  bent  upon  l>ouncing?  Besides, 
sir,  if  you  recollect  your  fixed  resolution  to  re- 
form ! 

Young  Wild.  Ay,  as  to  matter  of  fancy,  the 
mere  sport  and  frolic  of  invention :  but  in  case  of 
necessity — why.  Miss  Godfrey  was  at  stake,  aud 
I  was  forced  to  use  all  my  finesse. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Ser.  Two  letters,  sir.  [Exit, 

Pap.  There  are  two  things,  in  my  consoencc, 
my  master  will  never  want ;  a  prompt  lie,  and  i 
ready  excuse  for  telling  of  it. 

Young  Wild,  Hum  fbusiness  begins  to  thicken 
upon  us :  A  challenge  from  sir  James  Elliot,  and 
a  rendezvous  from  the  pretty  Miss  Godfrey* 
They  shall  both  be  observed,  but  in  their  order; 
therefore,  the  lady  first.  Let  me  see —  [  have  not 
been  twenty  hours  in  town,  and  I  have  already 
got  a  challenge,  a  mistress,  and  a  wife  :  now,  if 
I  can  get  engaged  in  a  chancery-suit,  I  shall  have 
ray  hands  pretty  full  of  employment  Come,  Pa- 
pillion, we  hare  no  time  to  be  idle. 
I  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  Miss  Godfrey's j 

house. 

Enter  Miss  Grantuam  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

Miis  God.  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Graotham, 
this  is  but  an  idle  piece  of  curiosity :  you  know 
the  man  i»  aiready  disposed  of,  and  therefore — 

Mift  Gran.  That  is  true,  my  dear ;  hot  there 
it  in  this  afiuir  some  mystery,  that  I  must  aud 
will  have  explained. 

Miu  God.  Come,  come,  I  know  tlie  grlc- 
▼ante.  You  can't  brook  that  this  spark,  though 
even  a  married  man,  should  throw  off  his  alie^ 
glance  to  you,  and  enter  a  volunteer  iu  my  ser-* 
▼ice.  : 

Miu  Gran.  And  so  you  take  tlie  fact  for 
gnuited? 

Mits  God.  Have  I  not  his  letter? 

Miu  Gran.  Conceited  cn;ature  !  I  fancy, 
misa,  by  your  vast  a£fection  for  tbi;)  letter,  it  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  you  have  ever  received. 

Miu  God.  Nay»  my  dear,  why  should  you  be 
piqued  at  roe?  the  fault  is  none  of  mine;  f 
dropt  no  handkerchief;  I  threw  out  no  lure ;  the 
hira  came  willingly  to  baud,  you  know. 

Miu  Gran.   Metaphorical,  too !    VVhat,  you 

are  setting  up  for  a  wit,  as  well  as  a  belle  ! ' 

Why,  really,  madam,  to  do  you  justice,  you  hard 
full  as  fine  pretensions  to  one  as  tlie  other. 

Miu  God.  I .  fancy,  madam,  the  world  wilf 
not  form  their  judgment  of  either  from  the  re-^ 
port  of  a  disappointed  rival.  ] 

Miu  Gran.  Rival !  admirably  rallicd^-But^ 
let  me  tell  you,  madam,  this  sort  of  behaviour^ 
madam,  at  your  owji  house,  whatever  may  be 
your  beauty,  is  no  great  proof  of  your  breeding, 
madam. 

Miu  God.  As  to  that,  madam,  I  hope.  T  shall 
always  show  a  proper  resentment  to  any  jnsult 
that  is  offered  me,  let  it  be  in  whose  house  it  wilL 
The  assignation,  madam,  both  time  and  place^ 
was  of  your  own  contriving. 

Miu  Gran.  Mighty  wdl,  madam  ! 

Miu  God.  But  if,  dreading  a  mortification^ 
you  think  proper  to  alter  your  plan,  your  chair,  { 
believe,  is  in  waiting. 

Miu  Gran.  It  is,  madam !  then,  let  it  wait — j 
Oh,  what  ?  that  was  your  scheme  !  but  it  won'ij 
take,  miss :  the  cootrivaoce  is  a  little  too  sliai-i 
k>w.  I 

Miu  God.  I  'don't  understand  too. 

Mitt  Gran.:  Cunning  creature  !•  So,  all  this  in-« 
solence  was  concerted,  it  sef  ms ;  a  plot  to  drive| 
me  out  pf  the  house,  that  you  might  have  the 
fellow  all  to  yourself?  but  I  have  a  regard  for 
your  character,  thqugh  rou  neglect  it.  Fie,  miss  \ 
a  passion  for  a  married  man !  I  really  blush  foi^ 


you 


Miu  God.  Aud  I  most  sincerely  pity  you. — ,  I 
TouIII, 


But  curb  your  cholcr  a. little:  the  enquiry  yoti 
are  about  to  make  requires  rather  a  cooler  dispo- 
>ition  of  mind ;  and  by  this  time  the. hero  is  at 
hand. 

Miu  Gran.  Mighty  well;  I  ans  prepared.— - 
But,  Miss  Godfrey,  if  you  really  wisti  to  be  ac- 
quitted of  all  artificial  underfaand  dealings  ia 
this  af!uir,  suflfer  me,  in  your  name,  to  manage  the 
•nten'iew. 

Miu  God.  Most  willingly :  but  he  will  recol-^ 
lect  your  voice. 

Miu  Gran.  Oh,  that  is  easily  alteredi 

Enter  a  maid,  who  wfiitpert  Miss  Grakt^ah^ 

anfl^xit. 

It  is  he ;  but  hide  yourself,  miss,  if  you  please. 

Mit%  God.  Your  hood  a  little  forwarder,  miss; 
vou  may  be  known,  and  then,  we  shall  have  the 
language  of  politeness  inflamed  to  proofs  of  a 
violent  p&ssioo. 
Miu  Gran.  You  are  prodigiously  cautious ! 

[J&reaaf. 
SCENE  II.— .r^<j  ttreet. 

Uatrr, Young  Willing. 

Young  Wild.  This  rendezvous  is  something  in 
the  Spanish  taste,  imported,  I  suppose,  with  the 
guitar.-  At  present,  1  presume . the  custom  is 
confined  to  the  great;  but  it  vrill  descend ;  and^ 
in  a  couple  of  months,  I  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  an  attorney's  hackfiey-clerk  rousing  at 
midnight  a  milliner's  prentice,  with  an  AUy,  Alfy 
Croker.  But  that,  if  I  mistake  not^is  the  tem* 
pie;  and  see  my  goddess  herself.  iMiss  Grod* 
frey! 

[Miss  Grantham  appears  at  the  hakomf* 

Mitt  Gran.  Hush ! 

Young  Wild.  Am  I  nght,  miss  ? 

Miu  Gran,  iyoftly  !  You  received  my  letter^ 
I  see,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  And  flew  to  the  appointment 
with  more 

Mitt  Gran.  No  raptures,  I  beg !  .  But .  you 
must  not  suppose  this  meeting  meant  to  encou* 
rage  your  hopes. 

Young  WiUL  How,  madam  ! 

Miu  Gran.  Oh,  by  no  means,  sir !  for,  though 
1  own  your  figure  is  pleasing,  and  your  ounversa- 
'ion 

Miu  God.  Hold,  miss;  when  did  I  ever  con* 
.prse  with  him?  [From  within^ 

Miu  Gran,  Why,  did  not  you  see  him  in  the 
Parki 

Miu  God.  True,  madam ;  but  the  conversa- 
nion  was  with  you. 

Mtu  Gran.  Bless  me,  you  are  very  difficult ! 
I  say,  sir,  though  your  person  may  be  unexcep- 
tionab'e,  yet  vour  character—^* 

Young  Wild,  My  character ! 
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Miss  Gran,  Come,  come,  you  are  better  known 
than  you  imagine. 

Young  Wild,  1  hope  not. 
Jlfits  Gran.  Your  name  is  Wilding. 
Young  Wild.   How  the  deuce  came  she  by 
that !  True,  madam. 

Mis$  Gran,  Pray,  have  you  never  heard  of  a 
Miss  Grantham  ? 

Young  Wild,  Freaueutly. 
Miu  Gran.  You  have  r  And  had  you  never 
any  favourable  thoughts  of  that  lady :   Now, 
mind,  miss. 

Young  Wild.  If  you  mean  as  a  lover,  never. 
The  lady  did  me  the  honour  to  have  a  small  de- 
sign upon  me. 

Mist  God.  I  hear  every  word,  miss. 
Mist  Gran.   But  you  need  not  lean  so  heavy 
upon  me !    he  speaks  loud  enough  to  be  heard  ! 

I  have  been  told,  sir,  that 

Young  Wild.  Yes,  madam,  and  very  likely  by 
the  lady  herself. 
Miu  Gran.  Sir  ! 

Young  Wild,  Oh,  madam,  I  have  another  ob- 
ligation in  my  pocket  to  Miss  Grantham,  which 
must  be  discharged  in  the  mormng. 
Miu  Gran,  Of  what  kind  ? 
Young  Wild.  Why,  the  lady,  finding  an  old 
humble  servant  of  her's  a  little  lethargic,  has 
thought  fit  to  administer  me  in  a  jealous  draught, 
in  oi^er  to  quicken  his  passion. 

JIftsi  Gran.  Sir,  let  me  tell  you 

Miu  God.  Have  a  care !  you  will  betray  your- 
self. 

Young  Wild,  Oh,  the  whole  story  will  afford 
you  infinite  diversion ;  such  a  farrago  of  fights 
and  feasts.  But,  upon  my  honour,  the  girl  has  a 
fertile  invention. 

Miu  God.  So!  what,  that  story  was  yours; 
was  it? 

Young  Wild.  Pray,  madam,  don't  I  hear  ano^ 
ther  voice  ? 

Miu  Gran.  A  distant  relation  of  mine. 
Every  syllable  false.    But,  sir,  we  have  another 
charge  against  you.    Do  you  know  any  thing  of 
m  lady  at  Ahington  ? 

Young  Wild.  Miss  Grantham  again.  Yes,  ma- 
dam, I  have  some  knowledge  of  that  lady. 

Miu  Gran,  You  have  ?  Well,  sir,  and  that 
being  the  case,  how  could  you  have  the  assu- 
rance  

Young  Wild,  A  moment's  patience,  madam ! 
That  lady,  that  Berkshire  lady,  will,  I  can  assure 
yoo,  prove  no  bar  to  my  hopes. 
Miu  Gran,  How,  sir  ?  no  bar  ? 
Young  Wild.  Not  in  the  least,  madam;  for 
that  lady  exists  in  idea  only. 
Miu  Gran,  No  such  person  ? 
Young  Wild,  A  mere  creature  of  the  ima^na- 

tion, 

Miu  Gran.  Indeed ! 

Young  WHd.  The  attacks  of  Miss  Grantham 
were  so  powerfully  enforced,  too^  by  paternal  au- 


thority, that  I  had  no  method  of  avoiding  the 
blow,  but  by  the  sheltering  myself  under  the 
conjugal  shield. 

Miu  Gran,  You  are  not  married,  then  ?  fiat 
what  credit  can  I  give  to  the  professions  of  a 
man,  who,  in  an  article  of  such  importance,  sod 

to  a  person  of  such  respect 

Young  Wild.  Nay,  madam,  surely  Miss  God- 
frey should  not  accuse  me  of  a  crime  her  oirn 
charms  have  occasioned.  Could  any  other  mo- 
tive, but  the  fear  of  losing  her,  prevail  on  me  to 
trifle  with  a  father,  or  compel  me  to  infringe 
those  laws,  which  I  have  hitherto  so  intiolably 
observed } 

Miss  Gran.  What  laws,  sir? 
Young  Wil€L  The  sacred  laws  of  truth,  mt- 
dam. 

Aliu  Gran.  There,  indeed,  you  did  yoitrtdf 
an  infinite  violence.  But  when  the  whole  of  the 
afiair  is  discovered,  will  it  be  so  easy  to  |;et  rid 
of  Miss  Grantham  ?  The  violence  of  her  pasaoo, 
and  the  old  gentleman*s  obstinacy 

Young  Wild^  Are  nothing  to  a  mind  resul- 
ved. 

Miu  Gran,  Poor  Miss  Grantham  !    . 
Young  Wild,  Do  you  know  her,  madam? 
Miu  Gran.  I  have  heard  of  her :  but  yoo,  ur, 
I  suppose,  have  been  long  on  an  intimate  foot- 
ing? 

Young  WUd,  Bred  up  together  from  chil- 
dren. 

ALiss  Gran.  Bravo  !  Is  she  handsome  ? 
Young  Wild^    Her  paint  comes  from  Psra^ 
and  her  femme  de  cluunbre  b  an  excellent  t^ 
tist. 

Mist  Gran.  Very  well !  Her  shape  ? 
Young  Wild.  Pray,  madam,  is  not  Cunon  es- 
teemed the  best  stay-maker  for  people  indioed 
to  be  crooked  ? 

Miu  Gran.   But  as  to  the  qualities  of  her 
mind ;  for  instance,  her  understanding  ? 
Young  Wild,  Uncultivated. 
Miss  Gran.  Her  wit  ? 
Young  Wild.   Borrowed. 
Miss  Gran,  Her  taste? 
Young  Wild.  TMiuf,. 
Mist  Gran.  And  her  temper  ? 
Young  Wild.  Intolerable. 
MihsGran.  A  finished  picture!    But  come, 
these  are  not  your  real  thoughts  :  this  is  a  sacri- 
fice you  think  due  to  the  vanity  of  our  sex. 

Young  Wild.  My  honest  sentiments:  and,  to 
convince  you  how  thoroughly  indifierent  1  am  to 
that  lady,  I  would,  upon  my  veracity,  as  looo 
take  a  wife  from  the  Grand  Sii^ior's  'seragtia— 
Now,  madam,  I  hope  you  are  satished? 

MisM  Gran.  And  you  would  not  smiple  to  ac- 
knowledge this  before  the  lady*s  face? 
Young  Wild*  The  first  opportunity. 
Miu  Gran,  That  I  will  take  care  to  provide 
you.    Dare  vou  meet  me  at  her  house  ? 
Young  Wild.  When  ? 
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}ran.  In  half  an  hour. 

Wild,  But  won't  a  declaration  of  this 
ar  odd  at — a^— 

rran.  Come,  no  evasion;  your  con- 
character  seem  to  me  a  little  eauivocal, 
St  insist  on  this  proof  at  least  oi— 

Wild,  You  shall  have  it 
rran.  In  half  an  hour  ? 

Wild,  This  instant 
}ran.  Be  punctual. 

Wild.  Or  may  I  forfeit  your  favour. 
Iran,  Very  well ;  till  then,  sir,  adieu ! 
hinky  I  luive  my  spark  in  the  toil ;  and 
low  has  au^  feeling,  if  I  don't  makr  him 
'  every  article  !  Come,  my  dear,  T  shall 
leed  of  your  aid.  [Exit. 

Wild,  So !  I  am  now,  I  think,  arrived  at 
I  period.  If  I  can  but  weather  this 
-But  why  should  I  doubt  it  ?  it  is  in  the 
listress  only  that  a  great  man  displays 
es.  But  I  shall  want  PapiUion !  where 
>uppy  be.' 

Enter  Papillion. 
'  Wild,  So,  sir,  where  have  you  been 

• 

[  did  not  suppose  you  would  want 

f  Wild.  Want  I   you  are  always  out  of 
Here  have  I  been  forced  to  tell  forty 
my  own  credit,  and  not  a  9iuglc  soul  to 
*  the  truth  of  them. 
Lord,  sir,  you  know 

'  Wiid,  Don't  plague  me  with  your  apo- 
lut  it  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  want  your 
e.  Come  with  me  to  Miss  Grantham's. 
3n  what  occasion  ? 

f  Wild,  An  important  one :  but  TH  pre- 
as  we  walk. 

$ir,  I  am  really — I  could  wish  you  would 
)d  as  to  — 

'  Wild,  What !  desert  your  friend  in  the 
lattle !  Ob,  you  poltroon ! 
$ir,  I  would  do  any  thing,  but  you  know 
It  talents.  ^ 

'  Wild,  I  do ;  and,  for  my  own  sake, 
task  them  too  high. 

Vow,  I  suppose  the  hour  is  come  when 
pay  for  all. 
[  Wild.   Why,  what  a  dastardly  hen- 

But,  come,  Papillion,  this  shall  be 

campaign.  Don't  droop,  man ;  confide 
eader,  and  remember,  Sub  auspice  Teu" 
esperandum, 

[Ejeunt. 

HL — An  apartment  in  Miss  Grant- 
ham's houte* 

Servantf  conducting  in  Old  Wilding. 
ly  lady,  sir,  will  be  at  home  immediate- 


ly ;  sir  James  Elliot  is  in  the  next  room  waidog 
her  return. 

Old  Wild.  Pray,  honest  friend,  will  you  tell  sir 
James  that  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  word  with  him  ? 
[Exit  Servant,]  This  unthinking  boy !  Half  the 
purpose  of  my  life  has  been  tu  plan  this  scheme 
tor  his  happiness,  and  in  one  heedless  hour  has 
he  manglea  all.  ' 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot. 

Sir,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  but,  upon  so  interesting  a 
subject,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  intrusion. — 
Pray,  sir,  of  what  credit  is  the  family  of  the  Syb* 
thorps  in  Berkshire  P 

Sir  James,  Sir ! 

Old  Wild,  I  dou't  mean  as  to  property ;  that 
I  am  not  solicitous  about ;  but  as  to  tneir  charac- 
ter :  Do  they  live  in  reputation  ?  Are  they  re- 
spected in  the  neighbourhood  ? 

Sir  James.  The  family  of  the  Sybthorps  ! 

Old  Wild,  Of  the  Sybthorps. 

Sir  James.  Really,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Not  know ! 

Sir  James.  No ;  it  is  the  very  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  the  name. 

Old  Wild,  How  steadily  he  denies.it!  Well 
done,  baronet !  I  find  Jack's  account  was  a  just 
one.  [Aside,]  Pray,  sir  James^  recollect  your- 
self. 

Sir  James.  It  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

Old  Wild,  Come,  sir,  your  motive  for  this  af- 
fectfxi  ignorance  b  a  generous,  but  unnecessary, 
proof  otyour  friendship  for  my  son  :  but  I  know 
the  whole  affair. 

Sir  James,  What  afiiur  P 

Old  Wild.  Jack's  marriage. 

Sir  James.  What  Jack  ? 

Old  Wild.  My  son  Jack. 

Sir  James.  Is  he  married  ^ 

Old  Wild.  Is  he  married !  why,  you  know  he 
is. 

Sir  James,  Not  I,  upon  my  honour. 

Old  Wild.  Nay,  that  is  ^oing  a  little  too  far : 
but  to  remove  all  your  scruples  at  once,  he  has 
owned  it  himself. 

Sir  James.  He  has  ! 

Old  Wild,  Ay,  ay,  to  me.  Every  circum- 
stance :  Going  to  yonr  new  purchase  at  Abing- 
ton — meeting  Lydia  Sybthorp  at  the  assembly — 
their  private  interviews — surprised  by  the  father 
— pistol — poker — and  marriage ;  in  short,  every 
particular. 

Sir  James.  And  this  account  yon  had  from 
your  son } 

Old  Wild,  From  Jack;  not  two  hours  qgo. 

Sir  James,  I  wish  you  j(w,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Not  much  of  that,  I  believe. 

Sir  James,  Why,  sir,  does  the  marriage  dis- 
please you } 

Old  Wild.  Doubtless. 
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Sir  Jama,  Then  I  fancy  yon  may  make  youi^ 
self  easy. 

Old  Wild.  Why  so? 

iSir  James.  You  have  got,  sir,  the  moftt  prudent 
davghter>in-laW  in  the  BHtish  doiiiinions.* 

Old  Wild.  I  am  happy  to  hear  it. 

Sir  Jamen,  For,  though  she  mayn't  have  brought 
you  much,  I'm  sure  she'll  not  cost  you  a  iar- 
thing. 

Old  Wild,  Ay;  exactly  Jack's  accdunt 

Sir  Jamest  Shell  be  easily  Jointured. 

Old  Wild,  Justice  shall  be  done  her. 

Sir  James:  No  provision  necessary  for  younger 
diildrcn. 

Old  Wild,  No,  sir !  why  not  ?  I  can  tell  you, 
if  she  answers  your  account,  not  the  daughter  of 
a' duke-— 

Sir  Jamet^  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Old  Wild^  You  Are  merry,  sir. 

Sir  James*  What  an  unabcountable  fellow  ! 

Old  Wild:  Sir ! 

Sir  James.  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  But  with 
regard  to  this  marriage 

Old  Wild.  Well,  sir! 

Sir  Jmnes.  I  take  the  whole  histbrv  to  be  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  an  absolute  fable. 

Old  Wild.  How,  sir? 

Sir  James.  Even  so. 

Old  WUd.    Why,  air,  dd  yOti   thihk  niy    ^n 
would  dare  to  impose  upon  me  ? 
-     Str  James.  Sir,  he  would  dare  to  impose  upon 
any  body.     Don't  I  know  him  ? 

Old  Wild.  What  do  yoii  know  ? 

Sir  James.  I  know,  sir,  that  his  narratives  gain 
him  more  applause  than  credit;  and  that,  whe- 
ther from  constitution  or  habir^  there  is  no  belie- 
ving a  syllable  he  says. 

Old  Wild.  Oh,  mighty  well,  sir !  He  wants  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  Jack.  But  it  Won't  do ; 
you  are  forestalled ;  your  novels  won't  pass  upon 
fne. 

Sir  James,  Sir! 

Old  Wild,  Nor  is  the  character  of  my  son  to 
be  blasted  with  the  breath  of  a  bouncer. 

Sir  James,  What  is  this  ? 

Old  Wild,  No,  no,  Mr  Mandcville,  it  won't 
do ;  you  arc  as  well  known  here  as  in  yonr  own 
eOUhty  of  Hereford. 

Sir  James.  Mr  WildiiSg,  but  that  I  am  sure 
this  extravagant  behaviour  owes  its  rise  to  some 
impudent  impositions  of  your  son,  your  age  would 
•carcc  prove  your  protection. 

Old  Wild.  Nor,  sir,  but  that  I  kooW  my  bOy 
^ual  to  the  defence  of  his  own  honour,  should 
he  want  a  protector  in  this  arm,  withered  and 
impotent  as  yon  may  tlnnk  it. 

Enter  Mi9s  GaANTHAM. 

I^Iiss  Gran.  Bless  me,  gentlemen,  what  is  the 
-yeaning  uf  this  ? 


Sir  James.  No  more  at  [ireseitt,  sir :  I  htre 
another. demand  upon  your  son ;  we*ll  settle  the 
whole  together. 

Old  Wild.  I  am  sure  he  will  do  you  justice. 

Miss  Gran.  How,  sir  James  Elliot !  I  flattered 
myself  that  you  had  finished  your  visits  here,  sir. 
Must  I  be  the  eternal  object  of  your  outn|e, 
not  only  insulted  in  my  own  person,  but  in  t£ai 
of  my  friends  ?  Pray,  sir,  what  right 

Old  Wild,  Madam,  I  ask  your  pandon ;  a  dis- 
agreeable occasion  bn)Ught  me  here :  I  cotfie, 
madam,  to  renounce  all  hopes  of  beitig  nearer 
allied  to  you,  my  son,  unfortumuely,  being  married 
already. 

Miss  Gran,  Married ! 

Sir  James,  Yes,  madam,  to  a  lady  in  ths 
clouds :  and  because  1  have  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  family,  this  old  gentleman  has  behaved 
in  a  manner  \'ery  inconsistent  vritfa  hb  usoal 
politeness. 

Old  Wild,  Sir,  I  thought  this  affair  was  to  be 
reserved  for  another  occasion ;  but  you,  t^ 
seems- 


Miss  Gran,  Oh,  is  that  the  business  I  Whv,  I 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  we  are  here  a  little  in  the 
wrong,  Mr  Wilding. 

Old  Wild,  Madam ! 

Miss  Gran.  Your  son  has  juSt  confirmed  sir 
James  ElHot's  oninion,  at  a  conference  under 
Miss  Godfrey's  limdoW. 

Old  Wild  Is  it  possible  ? 

Miss  Gran,  Most  true;  and  assigned  two 
most  whimsical  motives  for  the  unaccountable 
tale. 

Old  Wild,  What  can  they  be  ! 

Miss  Gran.  An  aversion  for  me,  whom  he  bal 
seen  but  once  !  and  an  affection  for  Miss  God- 
frey, whom  I  am  almost  sure  he  never  saw  ia 
his  life. 

Old  Wild.  You  anlaze  me ! 

Miss  Gran.  Indeed,  Mr  Wilding,  yo'ur  son  is  a 
most  extraordinary  yOutH;  he  has  finely  per- 
plexed us  all.  I  thihk,  sir  James,  you  have  a 
small  obligation  to  him. 

Sir  James.  Which  I  shall  take  care  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  first  opportunity. 

Old  Wild.  You  have  my  consent.  An  aban- 
doned profligate !  Was  his  father  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  his But  I  discard  him. 

Miss  Gran.  Nay,  now,-  j^ntlemen,  you  arc  ra- 
ther too  warm':  1  can't  thmk  Mr  Wilding  bad- 
hearted  at  the  bottom.    This  is  a  le%»ity 

Old  Wild:  How,  ihadam,  a  levity  ? 

Miss  Gran.  Take  m\  word  for  it,  no  more : 
inflamed  into  habit  by  the  approbation  of  his  ju- 
venile friends.  Will  you  submit  his  punishment 
to  me  ?  I  think  I  KaVc  €he  means  in  my  hands, 
both  to  satisfy  youf  resentments,  and  accomplish 
his  cure  into  the  bargain. 

^ir  James.  1  have  no  quarrel  to  him,  but  for 
the  ill  Offices  he  has  dbne  me  with  yon. 

Miss  Gran,  D'ye  hear,  Mr  Wilding?  I  ao^ 
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my  opuiion  with  sir  JamM  must  cement 
die  i;encral  pence. 

Old  WUd,  Madaon,  I  submit  to  anj— 

Entet^  a  Sertant. 

Ser,  Mr  Wilding  to  wait  upon  you,  madam. 

lEiit, 

Miu  Gran»  He  is  punctual,  I  find.  Come, 
ffiod  folks,  you  all  act  under  my  direction.  You, 
sir,  will  get  from  your  son,  by  what  means  you 
thiiok  fit,  me  real  truth  of  the  Abington  business. 
You  must  likewise  seemingly  consent  to  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Godfrey,  whom  I  shrewdly  sus- 
pect be  has,  by  some  odd  accident,  mistaken  for 
me;  the  lady  herself  shall  appear  at  your  call. 
Come,  sir  James,  you  will  withdraw.  I  intend 
to  produce  another  performer,  who  will  want 
a  little  instructioo;    Kitty ! 

Enter  Kittt. 

Xet  John  shew  Mr  Wilding  in  to  his  father :  then 
come  to  my  dressing-room ;  I  have  a  short  scene 
to  give  you  in  study.  [Esii  Kitty.!  The  girl  is 
lively,  and,  I  warrant,  will  do  her  chai-acter  jus- 
tice. Come,  sir  James,  Nay,  no  ceremony; 
we  most  be  as  busy  as  bees, 

[Exeunt  Miss  Gbantham  and  Sir  James. 

Old  Wild.  This  strange  boy !  But  I  must  com- 
mand my  temper. 

Foung  Wild  [Speaking  a$  he  enter$Ji  People 
to  speak  with  me  !  See  what  they  want,  Papillion. 
My  father  here  !  that's  unlucky  enough. 

Old  Wild.  Ha,  Jack,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Young  Wild  Why,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
wait  upon  Miss  Grantham,  in  oi*der  to  make  her 
some  apology  for  the  late  unfortunate 

Old  Wild',  Well,  now,  that  is  prudently  as  well 
as  politely  done. 

Young  Wild,  I  a(n  happy  to  meet,  sir,  with 
your  approbation. 

Old  Wild  1  have  been  thinking.  Jack,  about 
my  daughter-in-law :  as  the  affitir  b  pubUc,  it  is 
not  decent  to  let  her  continue  longer  at  her 
father's. 

Young  Wild.  Sir ! 

Old  Wild  Would  it  not  be  right  to  send  for 
her  home  ? 

Young  Wild,  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  I  think  so.  Why,  then,  to-morrow 
my  chariot  shall  fotch  her. 

'  Foan^  Wild.  The  devil  it  shall !  [Aiide.]  Not 
quite  so  soon^  if  you  please,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  No!  Why  not? 

•  Young  Wild,  The  journey  may  be  dangerous 
in  her  present  condition. 

Old  WUd.  Whafs  the  matter  with  her? 

Young  Wild.  She  is  big  with  child,  sir. 

Old  Wild,  An  audacious— Big  with  child  !  that 
is  fortunate.  But,  however,  an  easy  carriage, 
l^d  short  stages,  can't  hurt  her. 


I    Young  Ti  ^Id.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  dare  not  trust 

her :  she  is    six  months  gone. 

I    Old  Wild,    Nay  then,  there  may  be  danger  in- 

{dced.    But :  diould  not  1  write  to  her  father,  just 

ito  let  him  ki  low  that  you  have  discovered  the  se- 

•cret  ? 

I     Young  Wi  Id.  By  all  mean%  sir ;  it  will  make 

!him  extreme]  y  happy. 

!     OldWiUL     Why,  then,  I  will  instantly  about 

It.    Pray,  ho«  y  do  you  direct  to  him  ? 

Young  Wii  k/.  Abington,  Berkshire. 
I     Old  Wild.    True ;  but  his  address  ? 

Young  Wil  d.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself, 
I  shall  w  rite  by  this  post  to  my  wife,  and 


sir 


I 


will  send  your  *  letter  inclosed. 

Old  Wild,  ,  \y,  ay,  that  will  do.  [Going. 

Young  Will  L  So  !  I  have  parried  that  thrust. 

Old  Wild.  T  hough,  upon  second  thoughts^  Jack, 
that  will  rathei  r  look  too  familiar  for  an  introduo- 
tory  letter. 

Young  Wild.    Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  A  nd  these  country  gentlemen  are 

full  of  punctilit  is No,  Til  send  him  a  letter 

apart ;  so,  ^ive   me  his  direction. 

Young  Wild.    You  have  it,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  Ay;  but  his  name :  I  have  been  so 
hurried  that  I  h:  ive  entirely  forgot  iL 

Young  Wild,  I  am  sure  so  have  I  — [ilsMie.] 
His  name — his  n  a  me,  sir — Hopkins. 

Old  Wild.  H0(9kins! 

Young  Wild     Yes,  sir. 

Old  WUd.  Tha  t  is  not  the  same  name  that  you 
gax'e  me  before —  that,  if  I  recollect,  was  either 
Sypthorp  or  Sybtl  K)rp. 

Young  Wild.  Y  ou  are  right,  sir — that  is  his 
paternal  appellatic  m — but  the  name  of  Hopkins 
lie  took  for  an  est  ate  of  Ivis  mother's :  so  he  is 
indiscriminately  cr  J  led  Hopkins  or  Sybthorp ;  and 
now  I  recollect  I  1  lave  his  letter  in  my  pocket — 
he  signs  himself  S}  rbthorp  Hopkins. 

Old  Wild.  Thei  c  is  no  end  of  this :  I  must 
stop  him  at  once.  Hark  ye,  sir,  I  think  you  are 
called  my  son  ? 

Young  Wild  1 1  lope,  sir,  you  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it. 

Old  Wild,  And  1(  )ok  upon  yourself  as  a  gen- 
tleman ? 

Young  Wild,  In  having  the  honour  of  des- 
cending from  you. 

Old  Wild  And  th  at  you  think  a  sufficient  pre- 
tension ? 

Young  Wild,  Sir—  'pray,  nr — 

Old  WUd,  And  by  what  means  do  you  ima- 
gine your  ancestors  ol  )tained  that  distinguishing 
title  ^  By  Uiein  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  I  sup- 
pose? 

YoiMg  M^ild,  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild.  And  has  it  never  occurred  to  you, 
that  what  was  gained  by  honour  might  be  lost  by 
infamy  ? 

Young  Wild,  Perfectly,  sir. 

Old  WUd,  Are  yoo  to  learn  what  redress  even 
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the  impntation  of  a  lie  denumcls ;  a!^d  that  no- 
thing less  than  the  life  of  the  ad^erfary  can  ex- 
anguish  the  affront  ? 

Young  Wild.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Old  Wild,  Then,  how  dare  you  call  yourself 
a  gentleman  ?  you,  whose  life  has  bf^n  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  fraud  and  falsity  h  And  would 
nothing  content  you  but  making  mo  a  partner  in 
your  infamy  P  ^fot  satisfied  with  violating  that 
great  band  of  society,  mutual  cc^niidence,  the 
most  sacred  rights  ot  nature  mu&  (  be  invaded, 
and  your  father  made  the  innocent  instrument  to 
circulate  your  abominable  impositions! 

Younff' Wild.  But,  w  \ 

Old  Wild,  Within  this  hour  my  life  was  near 
sacrificed  in  defence  of  your  far  He :  But,  per- 
haps, that  was  your  intention ;  and  the  story  of 
your  marriage  merely  calculated  to  send  me  out 
of  the  world,  as  a  grateful  returi  i  for  my  bring- 
ing you  into  it. 

Young  Wild,  For  heaven's  sak  e,  sir ! 

Old  Wild,  What  other  motive  ? 

Young  Wild,  Hear  me,  I  intniat  you,  sir. 
Old  Wild,  To  be  again  impos  ed  on !  no.  Jack, 
my  eyes  are  opened  at  last. 

Young  Wild,  By  all  that's  sa(«*red,  sir — 

Old  Wild,  I  am  now  deaf  to  your  delusions. 

Young  Wild,  But  hear  me,  sir.  I  own  the 
Abington  business — 

Old  Wild.  An  absolute  fiction? 

Young  Wild.  I  do. 

Old  Wild.  And  how  dare  yo«i — 

Young  Wild.  I  crave  but  a  moment's  audi* 
ence. 

Old  Wild.  Go  on. 

Younf  Wild.  Previous  to  the  communication 
of  your  mtention  for  me,  I  aoidentally  met  with 

a  lady,  whose  charms 

^  Old  Wild.  So! — what,  hcjre's  another  mar- 
riage trumped  out  ?  but  that:  is  a  stale  device. 
And,  pray,  sir,  what  place  do<}S  this  lady  inhabit  ? 
Come,  come,  go  on ;  you  hpive  a  fertile  inven- 
tion, and  this  is  a  fine  opportunity.  Well,  sir, 
and  this  charming  lady,  residing,  I  suppose,  in 
nubihus — 

Young  Wild,  No,  sir;  in  London. 

Old  Wild.  Indeed ! 

Young  Wild.  Nay,  more,  and  at  this  instant  in 
ihis  house. 

Old  Wild,  And  her  namrj — 

Young  Wild.  Godfrey. 

Old  Wild.  The  friend  of  Miss  Grantham? 

Young  Wild,  The  very  same,  sir. 

Old  Wild,  Have  you  spoke  to  her  ? 

Young  Wild,  Parted  from  her  not  ten  minutes 
Ago ;  nay,  am  here  by  her  appointment. 

Old  Wild.  Has  she  favoured  your  address  ? 

Young  Wild.  Time,  sir,  and  your  approbation, 
will,  I  hope. 

Old  Wild,  Look  ye,  sir,  as  there  is  some  little 
probability  in  this  story,  I  shall  think  it  worth 
further  inquiry.    To  be  plain  with  you,  I  know 


Miss  Godfrey ;  am  intimste  with  her  family ;  and 
though  you  deserve  but  little  from  me,  1  will 
endeavour  to  aid  your  intention.  But  if,  in  the 
progress  of  this  aflnir,  you  practise  any  of  your 
usual  arts ;  if  I  discover  the  least  faisetiood,  the 
least  duplicity,  remember  you  have  lost  a  fa- 
ther. 

Young  Wild.  I  shall  suboiit  without  a  mur- 
mur, [ExU  Old  Wild. 

Enter  Papilliov. 

Young  Wild.  Well,  Papiilion. 

Pap.  Sir,  here  has  been  the  devil  to  psy 
within  ! 

Young  Wild.  What's  the  matter? 

Fap.  A  whole  legion  of  cooks,  coofectionen, 
musicians,  waiters,  and  watermen. 

Young  Wild.  What  do  they  want  ? 

Pap.  You,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Me ! 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  brought  in  their 
bills. 

YoungWild,  Bills !  for  what  ? 

Pap,  For  the  entertainment  you  gave  last  night 
upon  the  water. 

Young  Wild.  That  I  gave  ? 

Pap.  Yes,  sir;  you  remember  the  bill  of  fare: 
I  am  sure  the  very  mention  of  it  makes  ray  mouth 
water. 

Young  Wild,  Prithee,  are  you  road  ?  There 
must  be  some  mistake ;  yon  know  that  I^ 

Pap.  They  have  been  vastly  puzzled  to  find 
out  your  lodgings ;  but  Mr  Robinson  meeting 
by  accident  with  Sir  James  Elliot,  he  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  where  you  lived.  Here  are  the 
bills:  Almack's,  twelve  dozen  of  claret;  ditto 
champagne,  frontiniac,  sweatmea^' pine-apples; 
the  whole  amount  is  3721.  9s.  besides  music  and 
fire- works. 

Young  Wild.  Come,  sir, .  tliis  is  no  time  for 
trifling. 

Pap.  Nay,  sir,  they  say  they  have  gone  full  as 
low  as  they  can  afford;  and  they  were  in  bopes^ 
from  the  great  satisfaction  you  expressed  to  sir 
James  Elliot,  that  you  would  throw  them  in  an 
additional  compliment. 

Young  Wild.  Hark  ye,  Mr  Phpillioii,  if  yon 
don't  cease  your  impertinence,  I  shall  pay  you  a 
compliment  that  you  would  gladly  excuse. 

Pap,  Upon  my  faith,  1  relate  hut  the  mere 
matter  of  fact !  You  know,  sir,  I  am  but  bad  at 
invention  ;  though  this  incident,  I  can't  help 
thinking,  is  the  natural  fruit  of  your  happy  one. 

Young  Wild.  But  are  you  serious  ?  is  this  pos- 
sible ? 

Pap.  Most  certain.  It  was  with  difficulty  I 
restrained  their  impatience ;  but,  however,  I  have 
dispatched  them  to  your  lodgings,  with  a  promise 
that  you  shall  immediately  meet  them. 

Young  Wild.  Oh,  there  we  shall  soon  rid  our 
hands  of  the  troop, — Now^  Papiilion,  I  have  news 
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for  3fou.  My  lather  Im  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  Abiogtoii  business. 

P«9».  The  deuce ! 

Young  Wild.  We  parted  this  moment  Such 
a  scene  1 

Pap,  And  what  was  the  issue  ? 

Young  Wild.  Happy  beyond  my  hopes !  Not 
only  an  act  of  oblivion,  but  a  promise  to  plead 
my  cause  with  the  fair. 

Pap.  With  Miss  Godfrey  ? 

Young  Wild,  Who  else  ! — He  is  now  with  her 
in  another  room. 

Pap,  And  there  is  no— -yon  understand  me — 
in  all  this  ? 

Young  Wild,  No,  no ;  that  is  all  over  now — 
my  reformation  is  fixed- 
Pap.  As  a  weather-cock. 

Young  Wild.  Here  comes  my  father. 

Enter  Old  Wildikg. 

Old  Wild.  Well,  sir,  I  find,  in  this  last  article, 
joo  have  condescended  to  tell  me  the  truth :  the 
young  lady  is  not  averse  to  your  union ;  but,  in 
or^r  to  fix  so  mutable  a  mind,  I  liave  drawn  up 
a  slight  contract,  which  you  are  both  to  sign. 

Jottfi^  Wild.  With  transport ! 

Old  Wild.  I  will  introduce  Miss  Godfrey. 

[Exit  Old  Wild. 

Young  Wild,  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Papillion  ? 

Pap,  This  is  amazing,  indeed ! 

Young  Wild.  Am  not  I  a  happy,  fortunate — 
But  they  come. 

Enter  Old  Wilding  and  Miss  Godfrey. 

Old  Wild,  If,  madam,  he  has  not  the  highest 
sense  of  the  great  honour  you  do  him,  I  shall 
oea^e  to  regard  him. — ^There,  sir,  make  yoiu*  own 
acknowledgieroents  to  that  lady. 

Young  Wild,  Sir ! 

Old  Wild.  This  is  more  than  you  merit ;  but 
let  vour  furure  behaviour  testify  your  gratitude. 

iToung  Wild.  Papillion  !  maidam !  sir  ! 

Old  Wild.  What,  is  the  puppy  petrified  !  Why 
don't  you  ^o  up  to  the  lady  ? 

Young  Wild.  Up  to  the  lady  !— That  lady  f 

Old  Wild.  That  lady  !— To  be  sure.  What 
ether  lady  ? — To  Miss  Godfrey. 

Youna  Wild.  That  lady  Miss  Godfrey? 

Old  Wild.  What  is  all  this?--Hark  ye,  sir;  I, 
see  what  you  are  at :  but  no  trifling ;  IMl  be  po 
more  the  Jupe  of  your  double  detestable — Recol- 
lect my  last  resolution :  This  instant  your  hand 
to  the  contract,  or  tremble  at  the  consequence. 

Young  Wild.  Sir,  that,  I  hope,  is — might  not  I 
—to  be  sure — 

Old  Wild.  No  further  evasions !  There,  sir. 

Young  Wild.  Heigh  ho !  [Signs  it.] 

Old  Wild.  Very  welL  Now,  madam,  your 
name,  if  you  please  ? 

Young  Wild,  Papillion,  do  you  know  who  she 
is? 

Pap.  That's  a  question,  indeed !  Don't  you, 
sir?  S 


Young  Wild.  Not  I^  as  I  hope  to  be  saved ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  A  young  lady  begs  to  speak  with  Mf 
Wilding. 

Young  Wild.  With  me  > 

Mia  GoiL  A  young  lady  with  Mr  Wilding? 

Ser.  SeecQS  distressed,  madam,  and  extremely 
pressing  for  admittance. 

Miu  Goti,  Indeed !  There  may  be  something 
in  this!  You  must  permit  me,  sir,  to  pause  a 
little :  who  knows  but  a  prior  claim  may  pre- 
vent— 

Old  WiU\  Now,  »r,  who  is  this  lady  ? 

Young  Wild,  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  dinn^ 
Mr. 

Old  WilA  You  know  nothing  of  her? 

Young  Wild.  How  should  I F 

Old  Wild.  You  hear,  madam. 

Misi  GoiL  I  presume  your  son  Can  have  no 
objection  to  the  lady's  appearance. 

Young  Wild.  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Mit$  God,  Show  her  in,  John.  [Exit  Ser, 

Old  Wild,  No,  madam,  I  don't  think  there  is 
the  least  room  for  suspecting  him :  he  can't  be  so 
abandoned  as  to — But  she  b  here.  Upon  my 
word,  a  sightly  woman  I 

Ent9r  Kitty,  oi  Mkss  Sybthorp, 

Kit.  Where  is  he? — Oh^  let  voe  throw  my 
arms — my  Kfe,  my — 

Young  Wild,  Heyday ! 

Kit.  And  could  you  leave  me  ?  and  for  so  long 
a  space  ?  Think  how  the  tedious  time  has  lagged 
along. 

Young  Wild.  Madam ! 

Kit.  But  we  are  met  at  last,  and  now  will  part 
no  more ! 

Young  Wild.  The  deuce  we  won't ! 

Kit.  What!  not  one  kind  look!  no  tender 
word  to  hail  our  second  meeting ! 

Young  Wild,  What  the  devU  is  all  this? 

Kit,  Are  all  your  oaths,  your  protestations^ 
oome  to  this  ?  Have  I  deserved  such  treatment  f 
Quitted  my  father's  house,  left  all  my  friends* 
and  wandered  here  alone  in  search  of  thee,  thou 
first,  last,  only  object  of  my  love  ? 

Old  Wild.  To  what  can  all  this  tend  ?  Hark 
ye,  sir,  unriddle  this  mystery. 

Young  Wild.  Davus,  non  CEdipus  sum.  It  is 
btfyond  me,  I  confess.  Some  lunatic  escaped 
from  her  keeper,  1  suppose. 

Kit.  Am  I  disowned  then,  contemned,  slight-^ 
ed? 

Old  Wild.  Hold ;  let  me  inquire  into  this  mat- 
ter a  little.    Pray,  madam You  seem  to  be 

pretty  familiar  here. — Do  you  know  this  geutie- 
man ! 

Kit.  Too  well. 

Old  Wild.  His  name  ? 

Kit.  Wilding. 

Old  Wild,  So  i'ar  she  is  right.  Now  yours^  if 
you  please. 
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Kii.  WUdiog. 

Omnes,  Wilding! 

Old  Wild.  And  how  came  you  bj  that  Dame, 

Kit.  Most  lawfully,  sir:  by  the  sa,  crod  band, 
the  holy  tie,  that  made  ns  one. 

Old  Wild.  What !  mariM  to  himp 

Eit.  Most  true. 

Omnes.  How ! 

Taung  Wild.  Sir,  may  I  aeircr— * 

Old  WUd.  Peace,  monster  I  Ot  oe  question 
iBore :  Your  maiden  name? 

Kit.  Sybthorp. 

Old  Wild.  Lydia,  from  Abington,  I  n  liie  coun- 
ty of  Berks? 

Kit.  The  same. 

Old  Wild.  As  I  sufipected.  So,  then,  the 
whole  story  is  true,  and  the  moostei '  is  married 
at  last  ! 

Young  Wild,  Me,  sir !  By  aU  that?  's 

Old  Wild.  Eternal  dumbness  seize  thee,  mea- 
sureless liar  ? 

Young  Wild.  If  not  me,  hear  this  gentleman 
«— -Marquis — 

Pap.  Not  I ;  ni  be  drawn  into  m  one  of  your 
forapes :  it  is  a  pit  of  your  own  dig^  ing ;  aiid  so 

?;et  out  as  well  as  you  can.    Mean  tn  me  I'JI  shift 
or  myself.  [Exit  Pap. 

Old  Wild.  What  evasion  now,  moi  ister  ? 
Min  Cod,  IXeceiver ! 
Old  Wild.  Liar ! 
Miu  God.  Impostor ! 

Youtig  Wild.  Why,  this  is  a  genet  al  combina- 
lion  tooistraa  me;  hut  I  will  he  heasd.  Sir, 
you  arc  grossly  imposed  upon  :  the  Ic  iw  contri\'er 
of  this  woman's  snallow  artifice  I  slu  ill  soon  Ao'i 
means  to  discover ;  and  as  to  you,  m  adam,  with 
whom  I  have  been  suddenly  surpriscc  i  into  a  con- 
tract, I  most  solemnly  declare  this  is  t  be  first  time 
I  ever  set  eyes  oip  yoM« 


Old  mUL  Amaaing  oonfideDoe !  Did  not  I 

bring  her  at  your  own  request  f 

Young  Wild.  No, 

Miss  God.  Is  not  this  jesn  own  letter? 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Kit.  Am  not  I  your  wifo  ? 

Youne  Wild.  Na 

Old  Wild.  Did  not  you  own  it  to  me  ? 

Young  Wild.  Yes-Ahat  i»^no^  no. 

Kit.  Hear  me. 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Miss  God.  Answer  me. 

Young  Wild.  No. 

Old  Wild.  Have  not  I— 

Young  Wild.  No,  no,  no.  Zoonds!  yoo  sre 
ail  mad ;  and,  if  I  stay,  1  shall  catch  the  infec- 
tion. [EHi  YouvG  Wild. 

Enter  Sir  James  Elliot,  and  Miss  Graxt- 

BAM. 

Qnmes.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Miu  Gran.  Fmely  performed ! 

Old  Wild.  You  have  kept  yonr  promiie ;  and 
I  thank  you,  madam. 

Miss  Gran.  My  medidne  was  somewhat  rough, 
sir ;  but  m  desperate  cases,  you  know— 

Old  Wild.  If  his  cure  is  completed,  he  will 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  cause ;  if  not,  tK6 
punishment  comes  far  short  of  his  crimes.  It  is 
needless  to  pay  you  any  compliments,  sir  James; 
with  that  lady  you  can't  fail  to  be  happy.  I 
shan't  venture  to  hjnt  a  scheme  I  have  ereatly  at 
heart,  till  we  have  undeniable  proofs  of  the  suc- 
cess of  our  operadons.  To  4he  ladies,  indeed,  uo 
character  is  so  dangerous  as  that  of  a  liar : 

They  in  the  fairest  fames  can  fix  a  flaw. 
And  vanquish  females,  whom  tbev  never  saw. 
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Enter  Will  Tirehack  and  lUkRY  Scamper, 
booted,  with  whips  in  their  hands,  into  a  side- 
box. 

Scam.  PsHA !  zounds!  prithee,  WUl,  let  us 
go  ;  what  si^^nfics  our  staying  here ! 

Tire,  Nay,  but  tarr^  a  iutle :  besides,  jou 
know  we  nroniised  to  give  Puli  Bayless  and  Bett 
Skinner  tAc  meeting. 

Scam.  No  mauer;  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
them  at  three,  at  the  Shakespeare. 

Tire,  But  as  we  are  here,  Hairj,  let  us  know 
a  httie  what  'tis  about  ? 

Scam.  About !  Why  lectufea»  yoo  fool !  Hme 
not  you  read  the  bills?  and  we  have  plenty  of 
them  at  Oxford,  you  know. 

Tirt.  Welly  but  for  all  that,  there  may  be  fun. 

Scam,  Why,  then,  stay  and  enjoy  it  yourself; 
and  ru  step  to  the  Ball  and  Gate,  and  call  upon 
Jerry  Lack-Latio  aad  my  bone.  We  shall  see 
you  at  three?  [Rumg. 

Tire,  Nay,  but,  prithee,  stay. 

Scam.  Rot  OMy  if  I  do  !  [Going  out  oftht  box. 
Vol.  IIT. 


Tire.  Halloo,  Harry  !  Harry— 

Scam.  Weil,  what's  tlie  matter  n6w  ? 

[Retmrming. 

Tire.  Here's  Poll  Bayless  just  come  into  the 
gallery. 

Scam.  No 

Tire.  She  is,  by 

Scam.  I  Looking.]  Yes,  faith!  it  is  she,  sore 
enough-^How  goes  it.  Poll  ? 

Tire.  Well,  now,  we  shall  have  you,  I  hope  ? 

Scam.  Ay,  if  I  thought  we  should  get  any  fun. 

Tire,  I'll  make  an  inquiry.  Halloo  I  smiffers, 
SDufiers  I 

Candle-snuffer.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Tire.  What  is  all  this  business  about  here  ? 

Snuf,  Can*t  say,  sir. 

Seam.  Well,  but  you  oould  if  you  would ;  let  us 
into  the  secret  I 

Snuf.  Not  I,  upon  my  hopoor ! 

Tire.  Your  honoor,  you  son  of  a  where !  D'ye 
hear  ?  bid  your  master  come  hilber ;  we  want  to 
ask  him  a  question. 

Snuf.  I  wiU.  [EjfU. 

Tire.  Scamper,  wiU  you  lik  hiovor  shall  I  ? 
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Scam,  Let  me  alone  to  him 

Enter  Foote. 

Tire,  O !  here  he  is 

Foote,  Your  commands  with  me,  gentlemen  ? 
Scam.  Why,  yoii  must  know.  Will  and  I,  liere, 
are  upon  a  scheme  from  Oxford ;    and  because 

cash  begins  to  run  low How  much  have  you, 

Will? 

Tire.  Tliree  and  twenty  shillings,  besides  the 
crown  I  paid  at  the  door. 

Sc4im.  And  I  eighteen.  Now,  as  this  will  last 
us  but  to-night,  we  are  willing  to  husband  our 
time  ;  let  us  see — VVill,  how  are  we  engRged  ? 

Tire,  Why,  at  three,  with  Bett  and  Poll  there, 
at  the  Shakespeare:  after  that  to  the  Corona- 
tion ;    for,  you  know,  we  have  seen  it  but  uiue 

times 

Scam,  And  then  back  to  the  Shakespeare 
again;  where  we  sup,  and  take  horse  at  the 
door. 

Tire.  So,  there's  no  time  to  he  lost,  you  see ; 
we  desire,  therefore,  to  know  what  sort  of  a  thing 
this  aflPair,  here,  of  yours  is?  VVhat,  is  it  damned 
fuimy  and  coniical  ? 

Foote.  Have  you  not  seen  the  bills? 
Sram.  What,  about  the  lectures  ?  ay,  but  that's 
all  slang,  I  suppose;   no,  no.    ^io  tricks  upon 

travellers;    no,  we  know   belter VVhat,  are 

thvrc  any  more  of  you;  or  do  you  do  it  all  your- 
self?     '  * 

Foote.  If  I  was  in  want  of  comedians,  you,  gen- 
tlemen, are  kind  enough  to  lend  roe  a  lift;  but, 
upon  my  word,  my  intentions,  as  the  bill  will  in- 
form you,  are  serious 

Tire.    Are   they  ?    then   I'll   have  my  money 

again.    What,  do  you  think  we  come  to  London 

to  learn  any  thing  ?  Come,  Will.  [Going. 

Foote.  Hold,  gentlemen';  I  will  detain  you,  if 

possible.     What  is  it  you  expect  ? 

Scam.  To  be  jolly,  and  laugh,  to  be  sure — 
Foote.  At  what  ? 

Tire.  At  what — damme,  I  don^tknow — at  yoo, 
and  your  frolics  and  fancies 

Foote.    If  that  is  all  you  desire,  why,  perhaps, 

we  shan't  disappoint  you 

Scam.  Shan  t  you  ?  why,  that  is  an  honest  fel- 
low— come,  begin 

Foote.  But  you'll  be  so  kind  as  not  to  inter- 
rupt mc  ? 

Scofn,  Never  fear, 

Foote.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 

[Suds,  from  the  opposite  box,  calls  to  Foote, 
'  and  stops  him  short.] 
Suds*  Stop  a  minute !  may  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  ? 

Foote.  Doubtless,  sir. 

Suds.  Why^  the  afiieiir  is  this.     My  wife  Alice 

for,  you  must  know,  my  name  is  Ephraim 

Suds,  I  am  a  soap-boiler  in  the  city — took  it  into 

her  head,  and  nothing  would  serve  her  turn  but 

that  I  must  be  a  common  ooiuidlman  this  year ; 


for,  sayst  Alice,  says  she,  it  is  the  onliesC  way  to 
rise  in  the  world. 

Foote.  A  just  observation  !  you  sncceeded? 
Suds.  Oh !  there  was  no  danger  of  that — yes, 
y(>s,  I  got  it  all  hollow;  but  uow  to  come  to  the 
marrow  of  the  busine^.  Well,  AUce,  says  I, 
now  1  am  chosen,  what's  next  to  be  done?  Why 
now,  says  Alice  says  she,  thee  roust  leara  to 
make  speeches ;  why  dost  not  see  what  purfer- 
ment  neighbour  Grogram  has  got;  why,  man, 
'tis  all  brought  about  by  his  speechifying.  I  tell 
thee  what,  Ephraim,  if  thou  canst  but  once  lenrn 
to  lay  down  the  law,  there's  oo  knowing  to  what 
thee  may  est  rise —     • 

Foote.  Your  lady  had  reason. 
Suds.  Why,  I  thought  so  too ;  and,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  who  should  come  into  the 
rity,  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  but  master  pro- 
fessor along  with  his  lectures— —Adod,  away 
in  a  hurry  Alice  and  I  danced  to  Pewterer^s 
Hall. 

Foote.  You  improved,  I  hope  ? 
Suds,   O  lud  !    it  is  unknown  what  knowledge 
we  got !    We  can  read — Oh  !    we  never  stop  to 
spell  a  word,  now — And  then  he  told  us  such 
things  about  verbs,  and  nouns,  aod  adverbs,  that 
never  entiered  our  heads  before,  and  emphasis, 
and  accent ;    Heaven  bless  us !  I  did  not  think 
there  had  been  such  things  in  the  world. 
Foote*  And  have  you  speechified  yet  ? 
Suds.  Soft ;    soft  and  fair !    we  must  walk  be- 
fore we  can  run — I  think  I  have  laid  a  pretty 
foundation.    The  mansion-house  was  not  built 
in  a  day.  Master  Foote.    But  to  go  on  with  my 
tale ;  my  dame  one  day  looking  over  the  papers, 
Ciime  nmning  to  me;   now,  Ephraim,  says  she, 
thy  business  is  done ;    rare  news,  lad ;    here  is  a 
man,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  that  will  make 
thee  a  speecher  at  once — and  out  she  pulled  your 
proposals.    Ah,  Alice,  says  I,  thee  be'st  but  a 
fool ;  why,  I  know  that  man,  he  is  all  upon  his 
fun ;  he  lecture  !   why,  'tis  all  but  a  bam — well, 
'tis  but  seeing,  says  she ;  80»  wolens  nolens,  she 
would  have  me  come  hither :  now,  if  so  be  you 
be  serious,  I  shall  think  my  money  wisely  bestoif- 
ed  ;    but  if  it  be  only  your  comioil  works,  I  can 
tellyou,  you  shall  see  me  no  more. 

Foote.  Sir,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  lose 
'you,  if  I  knew  but  what  would  content  you. 

Suds,  Why,  I  want  to  be  made  an  orator  on ; 
and  to  speak  speeches,  as  I  tell  you,  at  our  meet- 
ings, about  politics,  and  peace,  and  addresses, 
and  the  new  bridge,  and  all  them  kind  of  things. 
Foote.  Why,  with  your  happy  talents,  I  should 
think  much  might  be  done. 

Suds.  1  am  proud  to  hear  you  say  so;  indeed  I 
am.  I  did  speechify  once  at  a  vestry,  concerning 
new-lettering  the  church-buckets,  and  came  off 
cutely  enough  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  that  was 
the  thing  that  provoked  me  to  go  to  Pewterer^s 
Hall. 

[Sits  dovn  again. 
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Foote.  Well,  sir,  I  flatter  myself,  that,  in  pro- 
portioo  to  the  difference  of  abilities  in  your  two 
instructors,  you  will  here  make  a  tolerable  pro- 
gress. Bat  now,  sir,  with  your  favour,  we  will 
proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  design; 
and,  I  hope,  in  the  process,  you,  gentlemen,  will 
find  entertainment,  and  you,  sir,  information. 

Mk  Foote  then  proceeds  in  his  lecture. 

My  plan,  gentlemen,  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
superstructure  on  that  admirable  foundation  laid 
by  the  modern  professor  of  £n;;lish,  both  our  la- 
bours tending  to  the  same  general  end,  the  per- 
fectioning  of  our  countrymen  in  a  most  essential 
article,  the  right  use  of  their  native  language. — 
The  English  orators  are  to  be  divided  into  four 
distinct  classes,  the  pulpit,  the  senate,  the  bar, 
and  the  stage.  With  the  6rst  of  tliese  branches, 
the  pulpit,  I  shan't  interfere;  and,  indeed,  so  tew 
people^  Qow,  of  consequence  and  consideration, 
frequent  the  churches,  tliat  the  art  is  scarce 
worth  cultivation.    The  bar 

Scam.  Pshaw  !  there's  enough  of  this  dull 
prosing ;  come,  give  us  a  little  of  something 
that's  funny ;  you  talked  about  pupils.  Could 
not  we  see  them  ? 

Foote.  Rather  too  precipitate,  sir;  but,  how- 
ever, io  some  measure  to  satisfy  you,  and  demon- 
strate the  success  of  our  scheme,  give  me  leave 
to  introduce  to  you  a  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance, in  the  person  of  n  young  Hiu;hlander.  It 
is  not  ajtogetlier  a  year  since  this  astonishing 
subject  spoke  nothing  but  Krsc.  Kncouraged 
by  the  prodigies  of  my  brother  profesj»or's  skill, 
%vhose  fame,  like  the  Chevalier  Taylor's,  pierces 
the  remotest  regions,  his  relations  were  tempted 
to  send  this  young  genius  to  Edinburgh ;  where 
he  went  through  a  regular  course  of  the  profes- 
sor's lectures,  to  6nish  his  studies;  he  has  been 
about  six  weeks  under  my  care,  and,  considering 
the  time,  I  think  you  will  be  amazed  at  his  pro- 
gress.   Donald  ! 

Enter  Donald. 

T)on.  What's  yer  wuU,  sir  ? 

Foote.  Will  you  give  these  ladies  and  gentle- 
men  a  proof  of  your  skill  ? 

Don.  Ah,  ye  wad  ha'  a  specimen  of  my  orato- 
riciil  art? 

Foote.  If  you  please. 

Don.  In  gude  troth  an  ye  sal ;  wul  ye  gi  me  a 
topic  P 

Foote.  Oh,  choose  for  yourself. 

Don.  It's  aw  ane  to  Donald. 

Foote.  What  think  you  of  a  short  panegyric 
en  the  science  we  are  treating  of? 

Don,  On  oratory  ?  Wi'  aw  my  heart 

Foote,  Mind  your  action ;  let  that  accompany 
jour  words— 

Don.  Dunna  heed,  man — the  topic  I  presume 
to  haundle,  is  tlie  miraculous  gifts  of  an  orator. 


wha,  by  the  bare  power  of  his  words,  leads  men> 
women,  and  bairns,  as  he  lists 
Scam.  And  who  ? 

Don.  [!ZiiW/y.] — Men,  women,  and  bairns. 
Scam.  Bairns  !  who  are  they? 
Foote.   Ob,  children — his  meaning  is  obvious 
enough. 

Don.  Ay,  ay ;  men,  women,  and  bairns,  where- 
ever  he  lists.  And  first  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
art — Ken  ye,  my  lads,  wha  was  the  hrst  orator  ? 
Mayhap,  ye  tliink  it  was  Tuliy  the  Latini&t  ?  Ye 
are  wide  o'  the  mark :  or  Demosthenes  the 
Greek  ?  In  eude  troth,  ye're  as  far  aff  as  before  : 
wha  was  it,  then  ^  It  was  e'en  that  arch  chiel,  the 
dcevil  himsei 

Scam.  [HustUy.'\ — ^The  devil  it  was !  How  do 
you  prove  that? 

Don.  Guds  zounds,  mun,  ye  bmk  the  thiid  of 
my  harang;  an  yell  but  baud  your  tongue,  I'se 
prove  it  as  plain  as  a  pike-staif. 

Tire,  Be  (|uiet.  Will,  and  let  him  go  on. 

Don,  I  say  it  was  that  arch  cJiicl,  the  d^enl 
himsei.  Ye  ken  weel,  my  lads,  how  Adam  and 
Eve  were  planted  in  Eden,  wi'  plenty  o'  bannocks 
and  kail,  and  aw  that  they  wished,  but  were  pro- 
hibited tlie  eating  of  pepins 

Sctim.  Apples 

Don.  Weel,  weel,  and  are  na  pepins  and  ap- 
ples aw  the  same  thing  ? 

Foote.  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  hear  him  out. — 
Go  on  with  your  pepms. 

Don,  Prohibited  the  eating  of  pepins  ;  upon 
which,  w  hat  does  me  the  orator  Satan,  but  he 
whispers  a  saft  speech  in  her  lug;  (^od,  our 
grannum  fell  to  in  an  instant,  and  eat  a  pepin 
without  staying  to  pare  it — [Addreues  himself  to 
the  Oxonians.y— Ken  ye,  lads,  wha  was  the  first 
orator,  now  ? 

Tire.  [To  Scam,]— What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Scam.  By  my  soul,  the  fellow's  right 

Don.  Ay,  but  ye  wunna  ha'  patience ^ye 

wunna  ha'  patience,  lads 

Tire.  Hold  your  jaw,  and  go  on 

Don,  Now,  we  come  to  the  definition  of  an 
orator :  and  it  is  from  the  Latin  words,  oro, 
orare,  to  intreat,  or  pcrswad ;  and  how  ?  by  the 
means  o'  elocution  or  argument,  which  argument 
consists  o*  letters,  which  letters  joined,  mak  syl- 
lables, which  syllables  compounded,  mak  words, 
which  words  combined,  mak  sentences  or  pe- 
riods, or  which,  aw  together,  mak  an  orator;  so 
the  first  gift  of  an  orator  is  words 

Scam,  Here,  Donald,  you  are  out. 

Doit.  How  so  ? 

Scam.  Words  the  first  gifts  of  an  orator !  No, 
Donald,  no,  at  school  I  learned  better  than  that : 
do'st  not  remember.  Will,  what  is  the  first  per- 
fection of  an  orator  ?  action ;  the  second,  ac- 
tion ;  the  third,  action. 

Tire.  Right,  right,  Harry,  as  right  as  my  nail ; 
there,  Donald,  I  think,  helms  given  you  a  doM^- 
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Don,  An  ye  stay  me  in  the  midst  o'  my  argu- 
ment  

.Scam.  Why  don't  you  stick  to  truth  ? 

Don.  I  tell  ye,  I  can,  logically. 

Tire.  Damn  your  logic  ! 

Don.  Mighty  weel— Maister  Foote,  how  ca* 
ye  this  usage  ?  , 

Foote.  Oh,  never  mind  them — proceed. 

Don.  In  gade  troth,  Tse  no  say  ane  word 
mare. 

Foote.  Finish,  finish,  Donald. 

Don.  Ah  !  they  have  jumhied  aw  my  ideas  tbe- 
gether;  but  an  they  will  enter  into  a  fair  argu- 
mentation, I'se  convmce  them  that  Donald  Mac- 
gregor  is  mare  than  a  match. 

Scam.  You  be    > 


Don.  Very  weel- 


Foote.  Nay,  but,  my  dear  Donald 

Don.  Hands  aff,  Maister  Foote — I  ha'  finished 
my  tale ;  the  deel  a  word  mare  sal  ye  get  out  o' 
Donald;  ycr  servant,  sir.  [Exit  Don. 

Foote.  You  see,  gentlemen,  what  your  impa- 
tience has  lost  us. 


Scam.  Rot  him,  let  him  go  !  But  is  this  Mow 
one  of  your  pupils?  Why,  what  a  ciamnaUe 
twang  he  has  got,  with  his  men,  women,  and 
bairns- 

Foote.  His  pronounciation  is,  I  own,  a  little  ir- 
regular ;  but  then  consider  he  is  but  merely  a 
novice :  why,  even  in  his  present  condition,  be 
makes  no  bjiH  figure  for  his  five  minutes  at  the 
Pantheon  and  Lyceum ;  and  in  a  month  or  two 
we  shan't  he  ashameil  to  start  him  in  a  more  re- 
spectable place.  But  now,  gentlemen,  we  arc  tn 
descend  to  the  peculiar  essential  oualities  nf 
each  distinct  species  of  oratory ;  and  nrst  for  the 
bar — but  as  no  didactic  rules  can  so  well  conver, 
or  words  make  a  proper  impression,  we  will  have 
recourse  to  more  palpable  means,  and  endeevoor, 
by  a  lively  imitation,  to  demonstrate  the  extent 
of  our  art.  We  must,  for  this  end,  employ  the 
aid  of  our  pupils ;  but  as  some  preparation  is 
neces!^ry,  we  hope  you  will  indulge  us  in  a  short 
interruption,  [Eiit. 


ACT   II. 


SCENE  l.-^A  Hall  qfJuttice. 

Enter  FooTB. 

Foote.  The  first  species  of  oratory  we  arc  to 
deuumstrate  our  skill  in,  is  that  of  the  bar ;  and 
in  order  to  give  our  lecture  an  air  of  reality,  yuu 
are  to  suppose  this  a  court  of  justice,  furnished 
with  proper  ministers  to  discharge  the  necessan 
functions.  But  to  supply  these  gentlemen  with 
busmess,  we  must  likewise  institute  an  imaginary 
cause ;  and,  that  the  whole  may  be  ideal,  let  it 
be  the  prosecution  of  an  imaginary  being;  I 
mean  the  phantom  of  Cock-lane,  a  phenomenon 
that  has  much  puzzled  the  brains,  and  terrified 
the  minds,  of  many  of  our  fellow-subjects,  ^ou 
are  to  consider,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
language  of  the  bar  is  a  species  of  oratory  dis> 
tinct  from  every  other.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  ornaments  of  this  profession  have  not 
shone  ^'ith  equal  Instre  in  an  assembly  near  their 
own  hall ;  the  reason  assigned,  though  a  pleasant^ 
is  nut  the  true  one.  It  has  been  hinted,  thai 
these  gentlemen  were  in  want  of  their  briefs. — 
But  were  that  the  disease,  the  remedy  would  be 
easy  enough ;  they  need  only  have  recourse  tu 
the  artifice  successfully  practised  by  some  or 
their  colleagues ;  instead  of  having  their  briefs  in 
their  hands,  to  hide  them  at  the  bottom  of  theii 
hats. 

[Calls  to  his  pupils,  who  enter  dressed  as  a 
justice,  a  clerk,  a  Serjeant  at  law,  and 
a  counsellor.] 

You  will  remember,  gentlemen,  your  proper 
pauses,  repetitions,  hums,  ha's  and  iuterjectioiis : 


— Now,  seat  yourselves ;  and  you,  the  counsel,  re- 
member to  be  mighty  dull,  and  you,  the  justices, 
to  fall  asleep.  I  must  prepare  to  appear  in  this 
rause  as  a  witness.  [  Exit. 

Jus.  Clerk,  rend  the  indictment. 

Clerk.  [Kea(/«.]Middlesex,  to  wit. 

*  Fanny  Phantom,  you  are  indicted,  That  oa 

*  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  1762,  you  the 

*  said  Fanny  did,  in  a  certain  house,  in  a  certain 

*  street  called  Cock-lane,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
'  diesex,    malicioiTsly,    treacherously,    wickedly 

*  and  wilfully,  by  certain  thumpings,  knockinf^s, 

*  scratchings,  and  flutterings,  against  doors,  walls, 
'  v^'aiiiscots,  bedsteads,  and  bed^posts,  disturb, 
*.  annoy,  assault,  and  terrify  divers  innocent,  ia- 
'  offensive,  harmless,  quiet,  simple  people,  rc- 
'  siding  in,  at,  near,  or  about  the  said  Cock-lane, 

*  and  elsewhere,  in  the  said  county  of  Middlesex, 

*  to  the  great  prejudice  of  said  people  in  said 

*  county.    How  say  you  ?  Guilty  or 

Cou'n.  [Stops  the  Clerk  short.]  May  it  please 
your  worship— hem — I  am  counsel  iu  this  cause 
for  the  ghost — hem — and  before  I  can  ptrmit 
her  to  plead,  I  have  an  objection  to  make,  that  is 
— hem— 1  shall  object  to  her  pleading  at  all. — 
Hem — It  is  the  standing  law  of  this  country —  i 
hem — and  has — hem —  always  been  so  allo^^ed, 
deemed  and  practised,  that — hem — all  criminals 
should  be  tried  per  pares,  by  their  equals—  hem 
— that  is — hem — by  a  jury  of  equal  rank  with 
themselves.  Now,  if  this  be  the  rase,  as  the  case 
is,  I — hem — I  should  be  glad  to  know  how 
iiy  client  can  be  tried  in  this  here  manner  ?  And 
rst,  who  is  my  client  ?  She  is  in  the  indictment  cal- 
led ti phantom,^  ghost.  What  is  a  ^host  ?  a  spirits 
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What  is  a  spirit  f  a  spirit  is  a  thing  that  exists 
iodependeotly  of,  and  is  superior  to,  flesh  and 
Uood.  And  can  anj  man  f^p  for  to  think,  that  I 
caa  advise  my  clieat  to  submit  to  be  tried  bj 
people  of  an  mferior  rank  to  herself?  certainly 
IK>— I  therefore  humbly  move  to  quash  this  in- 
dictment, unless  a  jury  of  ghosts  be  first  had  and 
obtained.  [Sits  down. 

Set.  I  am,  in  this  cause,  counsel  aeiainst  Faony 
Phantom  -the  ghost — eh — and  notwithstanding 
the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr  Prosequi  be — eh — right 
in  the  main,  yet,  here,  it  cairt  avail  his  client  a 
whit.  We  allow — eh— we  do  allow,  please  your 
worship,  that  Faimy  quoad  Phantom — eh — had 
originally  a  right  to  a  jury  of  ghosts;  but<— eh — 
if  she  did,  by  any  act  ot  her  own,  forfeit  this 
right,  her  plea  cannot  be  admitted.  Now,  wc 
can  prove  to  your  worship,  prove  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  that  said  Fanny  did,  as  specified  iu 
the  indictment,  scratch,  knock,  and  flutter^— eh — 
which  said  scratchings,  knockings,  and  flutterings 
— eh — being  operations  merely  peculiar  to  flesh, 
blood,  and  body — eh — we  do  humbly  apprehend 
—eh— that,  by  condescending  to  execute  the  afore- 
said operations,  she  has  waved  her  privilege  as 
a'ghost,  and  may  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  form, 
according  to  the  statute  so  nuide  and  provided  in 
the  reign  of,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Your  worship's  opinion  ? 

Tire.  Smoke  the  justice  ;  he  is  as  fast  as  a 
church. 

Scam.  I  fancy  he  has.  touched  the  tankard  too 
much  this  morning  ;  he'll  knowr  a  good  deal  of 
what  they  have  been  saying. 

Jut.  [li  waked  hy  the  Clerk^  who  telii  him 
they  have  pUaded.]  Why  the  objection — oh — 
brought  by  Mr  Prosequi,  \s[Whitpert  the  Clerk.] 
doubtless  provisionally  a  valid  objection  ;  but 
then,  if  the  culprit  has,  by  an  act  of  her  own, 
defeated  her  privilege,  as  asserted  in  Mr  Ser- 
jeant's replication,  wc  conceive  slie  may  be  legal- 
ly tried — oh — Besides — oh — Besides,  I,  I,  I  can*t 
well  see  how  we  could  impaunci  a  jury  of  ghosts; 
or — oh — how  twelve  spirits,  who  have  no  body 
at  all,  can  be  said  to  take  a  corporal  oath  as  re- 
quired by  law — unless;  indeed,  as  in  case  of  the 
peerage,  the  prisoner  may  be  tried  on  their  ho- 
nour. 

Coun.  Your  worship's  distinction  is  just ; 
koockings,  scratchings,  &c.  as  asserted  by  Mr 
Serjeant 

Ser,  Asserted — Sir,  do  you  doubt  my  instruc- 
tions f 

Couiu  No  interruptions,  if  you  please,  Mr  Ser- 
jeant ;  I  say  as  asserted  ;  but  can  assertions  be 
admitted  as  proofs  ?  certainly  no       " 

Ser.  Our  evidence  is  ready 

Coira.  To  that  we  object,  to  that  we  object, 
•9  it  will  anticipate  the  merits — your  worship— 

Ser.  Your  worship< 

Jul,  Why,  a^  you  impeach  the  ghost's  pri- 
vilege, yoa  must  produce  proofs  of  her  scratch- 
ings. 


Ser.  Call  Shndrach  Bodkin. 
Clerk.  Shadrach  Bodkin,  come  into  court. 

Enter  Bodi^ik. 

Ser.  Pray,  Mr  Bodkin  where  do  you  live  ? 

Bod.  I  sojourn  in  Lukener's-lane. 

Ser.  What  is  your  profession  f 

Bod.  I  am  a  teacher  of  the  word,  and  a  tai- 
lor. 

Scorn.  Zounds,  Will,  it  is  a  Methodist ! 

Tire.  No  sure ! 

Scam.  By  the  lord  Harry,  it  is ! 

Cferk.  Silencx?. 

Ser.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  Fanny  the 
Phantom  ? 

Bod.  Yea— I  do. 

Ser.  Can  yon  give  any  account  of  her  thump- 
inc;s,  scratchings,  and  flutterings  ? 

Bod.  Yea — manifold  have  been  the  scratch- 
ings and  knockings,  that  I  have  beard. 

Ser.  Name  the  times. 

Bod.  I  have  attended  the  spirit  Fanny,  from 
the  first  day  of  her  flutterings,  even  to  the  last 
scratch  that  she  gave. 

Ser.  How  long  may  that  be  ? 

Bod.  Five  weeks  aid  she  flutter,  and  six  weeks 
did  she  scratch. 

Scam.  Six  weeks — Damn  it !  I  wonder  she  did 
not  wear  out  her  nails. 

Clerk.  Silence. 

Ser.  I  hope  the  court  is  convinced  ? 

Coun.  Hold,  Master  Bodkin  !  you  and  I  must 
have  a  Httle  discourse.  A  tailor,  you  say  f  Do 
you  work  at  your  business  ? 

Bod.  No 

Conn.  Look  upon  me,  look  upon  the  court- 
Then  your  present  trade  is  your  teaching  ? 

Bod.  It  IS  no  trade. 

Coun.  What  is  it  then  ?  a  calling  ? 

Bod.  No,  it  is  no  calling — it  is  rather — as  I 
may  say — a  forcing— a  compelling 

Coun.  By  whom  P 

Bod.  By  the  spirit  that  is  within  me— 

Scam.  It  is  an  evil  spirit,  I  believe  ;  and 
needs  must,  when  the  devil  drives,  you  know. 
Will. 

Tire.  Right,  Harry 

Coun.  When  did  you  feel  these  spiritual 
motions  ? 

Bod.  In  the  town  of  Norwich,  where  I  was 
bom. — One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  cross-legged  on 
ray  sliop-boara,  new  seating  a  cloth-pair  of 
breeches  of  Mr  Alderman  Crape's — I  felt  the 
spirit  within  roe,  moving  upwards  and  downwards^ 
and  this  way  and  that  way,  and  tumbling  and 
jumbling— —At  first,  I  thought  it  was  the  cho- 
lic 

Coiia.  And  how  are  yon  certain  it  was  not  ? 

Bod.  At  last  I  heard  a  voice  whispering  within 
me,  crying,  Shadrach,  Shadrach,  Shadrach  !  cast 
away  the  things  that  belong  to  thee,  thy  thimble 
and  sbeersy  and  do  the  things  that  I  bid  thee» 
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Coun.  And  you  did  ? 

Bod.  Yea,  verily. 

Coun.  I  think  I'  have  heard  a  little  of  you, 
Master  Bodkin  *.  and  so  you  quitted  your  busi- 
ness, your  wife,  and  your  children? 

Bod.  I  did. 

Coun.  You  did — But  then  you  communed  with 
other  men's  wives  ? 

Bod.  Yea,  aod  with  widows,  and  with  maidens. 

Coun.  How  came  that  about,  Shadrach  ? 

Bod.  I  was  moved  thereunto  by  the  spirit 

Coun.  I  should  rather  think  by  the  flesh 1 

have  been  told,  friend  Bodkin,  that  twelve  be- 
came prepnant— 

Bod.  Thou  art  deceived — they  were  barely 
but  nine. 

Coun.  Why,  this  was  an  active  spirit. 

Ser.  But  to  the  point,  Mr  Prosequi. 

Coun,  Well,  then — you  say  you  liave  heard 
those  scratchincs  and  ktiockiugs  ? 

Bod.  Yea— ^ 

Coun.  But  why  did  you  think  they  came  from 
a  spirit  ? — 

Bod.  Because  the  very  same  thumps,  scratch- 
es, and  knocks,  I  have  felt  on  my  breast-bone 
from  the  spirit  within  me — 

Coun.  And  these  noises  you  are  sure  you 
heard  on  the  first  day  of  January  ? 

Bod.  Certain 

Ser.  But  to  what  do  all  those  interrogatories 
tend? 

Coun.  To  a  most  material  purpose.  Your 
worship  observes,  that  Bodkin  is  positive  as  to 
the  noises  made  on  the  first  day  of  January  by 
Fanny  the  Phantom :  now,  if  we  can  prove  an 
alibi,  that  is,  that,  ou  that  very  day,  at  that  very 
time,  the  said  Fanny  was  scratching  and  flut- 
tering any  where  else,   we  apprehend  that  we 

destroy  the  credit  of  thi^  witness Call  Peter 

Paragraph. 

Clerk.  Peter  Paraj^raph,  come  into  court 

Coun.  This  gentleman  is  an  eminent  printer, 
and  has  collected,  for  the  public  information, 
every  particular  relative  to  thif  remarkable  sto- 
ry ;  but  as  he  has  the  misfortune  to  have  but  one 
leg,  your  worship  will  indulge  him  io  the  use  of 
a  chair. 

CUrk.  Peter  Paragraph,  come  into  court 

Enter  Paragraph. 

Coun.  Pray,  Mr  Paragraph,  where  vns  you 
born? 

Par.  Sir,  I  am  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  bom 
and  bred  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 
,      Coun.    Whan  did  you  arrive  in  the  city  of 
London  ? 

Par.  About  the  last  autumnal  equinox ;  and 
now  I  recollect,  iny  journal  makes  mention  of 
my  departure  for  England,  in  the  Besborough 
packet,  Friday,  October  the  tenth,  N.  S*  or  new 
style* 


Coun.  Oh,  then  the  journal  is  yours  ? 

Par.  Please  your  worship,  it  is ;  and  relating 
thereto,  I  believe  I  can  give  you  a  pleasant  con- 
ceit— Last  week  I  went  to  visit  a  peer,  f»r  I 
know  peers,  and  peers  know  roc.  Quoth  bis 
lordship  to  me,  Mr  Paragraph,  with  respect  to 
your  journal,  I  would  wish  that  your  paper  was 
whiter,  or  your  ink  blacker.  Quoth  1  to  the 
peer,  by  way  of  reply,  I  h«pe  you  will  own 
there  is  enough  for  the  money  ?  his  lordship  was 
pleased  to  laugh.  It  was  such  a  pretty  repartee, 
be,  he,  he,  he! 

Jus.  Pray,  Mr  Paragraph,  what  might  be  yoar 
business  in  England  ? 

Par.  Hem — a  little  love-ofiair,  please  your 
worship. 

Coun.  A  wife,  I  suppose 

Par.  Something  tending  that  way;  even  so 
long  ago  as  January  1739-40,  there  past  some 
amorous  glances  between  us :  she  is  daughter  of 
old  Vamp  of  the  Turnstile ;  but,  at  thai  time,  I 
stifled  my  passion,  Mrs  Paragraph  being  then  io 
the  land  of  the  living. 

Coun.  She  is  now  dead? 

Par.  Three  years  and  three  quarters,  please 
your  worship :  we  were  exceeding  happy  toge- 
ther ;  she  was,  indeed,  a  little  apt  to  be  jealous. 

Coun.  No  wonder 

Par.  Yes  :  they  can't  help  it,  poor  souls ;  bnt 
notwithstanding,  at  her  death,  I  gave  her  a  pro- 
digious good  diaracter  in  my  journal. 

Coun.  And  how  proceeds  the  present  aflair  ? 

Par.  Just  now,  we  are  quite  at  a  stand 

Coun.  How  so  ? 

Par.  The  old  scoundrel,  her  fatlicr,  has  play- 
ed me  a  slippery  trick. 

Coun.  Indeed! 

Par.  As  he  could  give  no  mon^y  io  hand,  I 
agreed  to  take  her  fortune  in  copies.  I  was  to 
have  the  Wits  Vade  Mecum  entire;  four  hnn- 
cfred  of  News  from  the  Invisible  Worid,  in 
sheets;  all  that  remained  of  Glanvil  upon 
Witches;  Hill's  Bees,  Bardana,  Brewing,  and 
Balsam  of  Honey,  and  three  eights  of  Robinson 
Crusoe. 

Coun.  A  pretty  fortune  ! 

Par.  Yes;  they  are  things  that  stir  in  t^ 
trade;  but  you  must  know  that  we  agreed  to  go 
halves  in  Fanny  the  Phantom.  But  whilst  I 
and  two  authors,  whom  I  had  hired  to  ask  ques- 
tions, at  nine  shillings  a  night,  were  taking  notes 
of  the  knockings  at  the  house  of  Mr  Parsons 
himself,  that  <ild  rascal  Vamp  had  privately 
printed  off  a  thousand  eight-penny  scratchings, 
purchased  of  two  Methodist  preachers,  at  the 
public-house  over  the  way 

Coun.  Now  we  come  to  the  point — look  upon 
tliis  evidence ;  was  he  present  at  Mr  Parsons* 
knockings  ? 

Par.  Never ;  this  is  one  of  the  rascally  Me- 
thodists  Hark'e,  fellow  ?  how  could  you  be 
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such  a  scoundrel,  to  sell  for  genuine,  your  coun- 
terfeit scratchings  to  Vainp } 

Bod.  My  scratchings  were  the  true  scratcb- 
ings 

Par,  Why,  you  lying  son  of  a  whore,  did  not 
I  buy  all  my  materials  from  the  girl's  father 
himself? 

Bod,  What  the  spirit  commanded,  that  did  I. 

Far,  What  spirit? 

Bod.  The  spirit  within  me— 

Par.  If  I  could  hut  get  at  you,  I  would  soon 
try  what  sort  of  a  spirit  it  is — Stop,  you  villain  ! 

Ikxii  ik>DKiN.]  The  rogue  has  made  his  escape ; 
ut  I  will  dog  hnn  to  find  out  his  haunts,  and  tlien 
return  for  a  warrant — His  scratchings  !  a  scoun- 
drel ;  I  will  have  justice,  or  Til  turn  his  taberna- 
cle into  a  pig-stye.  [Exit  Par. 

Coun.  I  hope,  please  your  worship,  we  have 
sui&ciefitly  established  our  alibi  f 

Jus.  You  are  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  jury 
of  gho/its. 

Court.  Mr  Serjeant,  you  will  provide  us  a  list  ? 

Ser.  Let  us  see — you  have  no  objection  to  sir 
George  Villars,  the  evil  genius  ot  Brutus,  the 
ghost  of  Banquo,  Mrs  Veal  ? 

Coun,  We  object  to  a  woman ^your  wor- 

sliip 

Jus.  Why,  it  is  not  the  practice ;  this,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  an  cxtraordiuiu-y  case.  But,  how- 
ever, if,  on  conviction,  the  Phantom  should  plead 
pregnancy,  Mrs  Veal  will  be  admitted  on  the  ju- 
ry of  matrons. 

Ser.  I  thank  your  worship :  then,  the  court  is 
adjourned. 

[Terence  and  Dermot  in  an  upper  box, 

Ter.  By  my  shoul,  but  I  will  spake  ! 

Der,  Arrah,  be  quiet,  Terence. 

I'er.  Dibble  burn  me,  but  I  will;  hut,  hut, 
not  spake  !  what  should  ail  me  ?  Harkee,  you 
Mr  Justice 

Scam.  Hollo,  what's  the  matter  now.  Will  ? 

Der,  Leave  oS,  honey  Terence,  now  you  are 
well 

Ter.  Dermot,  be  easy 

Scam.  Hear  him ! 

Tire,  Hear  him  ! 

Ter,  Ay,  hear  him,  hear  him !  why  the  mat- 
ter is  this,  Mr  Justice :  that  little  hopping  fellow 
there,  that  Dublin  jounial  man,  is  as  great  a  bar 
as  ever  was  born 

Tire,  How  so  ? 

Ter,  Ay,  prithee  don't  bolder  me  !  what  d'ye 
learn  no  more  manners  at  Oxford  college,  than 
to  stop  a  jontleman  in  tlie  midst  of  his  speech  be- 
fore ne  begins?  oh,  for  shame  of  yourself ! — 
Why  the  matter  is  this,  Mr  Justice :  That  there, 
what  the  dibble  d'ye  call  him,  Pra-Praragraf ; — 
but,  by  my  shoul,  that  is  none  of  his  name  nei- 
ther; I  know  the  little  bastard  as  well  as  myself; 
as  to  Fanny  the  Phantom,  long  life  to  the  poor 
jontlewoman ;  he  knows  no  more  of  her, than  the 
mother  who  bor^  her— — 


Suds,  Indeed  !  good  lord,  yoo  sarprise  me  ! 

Ter.  Arrah,  now,  honey  Suds,  spake  when  you 
are  spoke  to ;  you  ar'n*t  upon  the  jury,  ray  jewel, 
now ;  by  my  shoul,  you  are  a  little  too  fat  for  a 
ghost. 

Tire,  Prithee,  friend  Ephraim,  let  him  go  on  : 
let  us  hear  a  little  what  he  would  be  at 

Ter.  1  say,  he  knows  nothing  about  the  case 
that  is  litigated  here,  d've  see,  at  all,  at  all ;  be- 
cause why,  I  haunt  ha'  been  from  Dublin  above 
four  weeks,  or  a  month,  and  I  saw  him  in  his 
shop  every  day ;  so  that  how  could  he  be  hero 
and  there,  too?  unless,  indeed,  he  used  to  fly 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  that,  you  see,  is 
impossible,  because  why  he  has  got  a  wooden 
leg. 

Scam,  What  the  devil  is  the  fellow  about  ? 

Tire.  I  smoke  him — Harkee,  Terence^  who  do 
you  take  that  lame  man  to  be  ? 

!/Vr.  Oh,  my  jewel,  I  know  him  well  enough 
sure  by  his  parson,  for  all  he  thought  to  conceat 
himself  by  changing  his  name 

Scam*  Why,  it  is  Foote,  you  fool ! 
•  Ter,  Arrah,  who  ? 

Tire.  Foote. 

I'er.  Fot,  what  the  lecture-man,  Pa 

Tire,  Yes. 

Ter.  Arrali,  be  easy,  honey 

Scam,  Nay,  inquire  of  Suds. 

Suds.  Truly  I  am  minded  'twas  he, 

Ter.  Your  humble  servant  yourself,  Mr  Suds ; 
by  my  shoul,  I'll  wager  you  three  thirteens  to  a 
rap,  that  it  is  no  such  matter  at  all,  at  all. 

Scam.  Done — and  be  judged  by  the  company. 

Ter.  Done — I'll  ask  the  orator  himself — here 
he  conies. 

Enter  Foote. 

Harkee,  honey  Fot,  was  it  yourself  that  was  hap- 
ping about  here  but  now  ? 

Foote,  I  have  heard  your  debate^  and  mast 
give  judgment  against  you 

Ter,  What,  yourself,  yourself! 

Foote.  It  was— — 

Ter.  Then,  faith,  I  have  lost  my  thirteens — 
Arrah,  but  Fot,  my  jewel,  why  are  you  after 
playing  such  pranks,  to  bring  an  honest  jontle- 
man into  company   where    he    is  nat- But 

what,  it  this  selling  of  lectures  a  thriving  profes- 
sion ? 

Foote,  1  can't  determine  as  yet;  the  public 
have  been  very  indulgent ;  I  have  not  long  op- 
ened. 

Ter,  By  my  shoul,  if  it  answers,  will  you  be 
my  Dupil,  and  learn  me  the  trade? 

Foote.  Willingly 

Ter,  That's  an  honest  fellow !  long  life  to  you, 
lad !  [Sits  down, 

Foote,  Having  thus  completed  our  lecture 
on  the  eloquence  peculiar  to  the  bar,  we  shall 
produce  one  great  group  of  oratorsi  in  whick 
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will  be  exhibited  specimens  of  eTery  branch  of 
the  art  You  will  have,  at  one  view,  the  chole- 
ric, tlie  placid,  the  voluble,  the  frigid,  the  frothy, 
the  turgid,  the  calm,  afid  the  clamorous ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  our  exquisite  skill,  our  subjects  are 
not  such  as  a  rrj^ular  education  has  prepared  f^r 
the  reception  of  this  sublime  science,  but  a  set  of 


illiterate  oiechiinics,  whom  yoo  are  to  sappoie 
assembled  at  the  Hobiu-fiood  in  the  BatoieF* 
row,  in  order  to  discuss  and  adjust  the  varioos 
systems  of  Europe,  but  particularly  to  detennine 
the  separate  interest  of  their  owo  mother  coun- 
try. 

[Ent 


ACT  m. 


SCENE  I.— r/*€  Robin-Hood. 


The  President  ;  Dermot  O'Drogheda,  a  cAa/r- 
man  ;  Tom  Twist,  a  tailor;  Strap,  a  shoe- 
maker; AnwiLya  smith;  Sam  Slau ght£k,  a 

butcher;  Catchpole,  a  hailiff'- All  with 

pewter  pots  Infore  them. 

Pre.  Silence,  gentlemen !  are  your  pots  re- 
plenished with  porter? 

All,  Full,  Mr  President. 

Pre,  We  will  tlten,  prodfeed  to  the  business  of 
the  day ;  and  let  ine  beg,  gentlertten,  that  you 
will,  in  your  debates,  preserve  that  decency  and 
decorum  that  is  due  to  the  importance  of  your 
deliberations,  and  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious 

assembly 

[Gets  up,  pulls  off'  his  hat,  and  reads  the 
motion. 

^  Motion  made  last  Monday,  to  be  debated  to- 
"*  day,  That,  for  the  future,  inntcrad  of  that  vulgar 

*  potation  called  porter,  the  hoiiounible  meinWrs 
'  may  be  supplied  with  a  proper  quantity  of  Irish 

*  usquebaugh. 

*  Dermot  CDrogheda  t  his  mark.' 

0*Dro.  \Gets  up.]  That's  I  myself! 

Pre.  Mr  O'Drogheda. 

(yDro.  Mr  President,  the  case  is  this.  It  \% 
not  becase  I  am  any  great  lover  of  that  same  us- 
quebaugh, that  I  have  set  my  mark  to  the  motion ; 
but  because  I  did  not  think  it  was  decent  for  a 
number  of  jontlemen  that  were,  d'ye  see,  met  to 
settle  the  s&irs  of  the  nation,  to  be  guzziing  a 
pot  of  porter.  To  be  sure,  the  liquor  is  a  pretty 
sort  of  Hquor  enough,  when  a  man  is  hot  with 
trotting  between  a  couple  of  poles;  but  this  is 
another  guess  matter,  because  why,  tlie  head  i^ 
eoocemed;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  malt  and 
the  haps,  dibble  burn  me  but  I  \%ould  as  soon 
take  a  drink  from  the  Thames,  as  your  porter 
But  as  to  usquebaugh ;  ah,  long  life  to  the  liquor! 
— it  is  an  exhilirator  of  the  bowels,  and  a  sto- 
matic  to  the  head ;  I  say,  Mr  President,  It  ii> 
vigorates,  it  stimulates,  it — in  short,  it  is  the  on- 
liest  liquor  of  life,  and  no  man  alive  will  die 
whilst  he  drioks  it. 

[Sits  doom.  Twist  gets  up,  harir}^  a  piecv 
of  paper,  containing  the  heads  of  what  he 
says,  in  his  hatA 

Pre.  Mr  Timothy  Twist. 

3 


Twist,  Mr  President,  I  second  Mr  O'Drogbe- 
da's  motion ;  and,  sir,  g^ve  me  leave — I  say,  Mr 
President  [Looks  in  his  hat.'j,  pye  me  leave  to 
observe,  that,  sir,  thougli  it  is  impossible  to  add 
smy  force  to  what  has  been  adi^anced  by  my  ho- 
nourable friend  in  tbc  straps;  ye(>  sir,  [Looks 
into  his  hat  again.]  it  may,  sir,  I  say,  be  neces- 
sary to  obviate  some  objections  tliat  may  be 
made  to  the  motion.  And  lirst,  it  may  be  thc^ight 

1  say,  sir,  some  gentlemen   may  think, 

that  this  may  prove  pernicious  to  our  ma- 
nufacture— [Looks  in  his  hat.y-aad  the  duty, 
doubtless,  it  is  of  every  member  of  this  illustrioos 
ussciubly  to  have  a  particular  eye  unto  tint; 
but,  Mr  President — sir— [I.ooA:s  m  his  hat^  is  con- 
fused, and  sits  down.] 

Pre,  Mr  Twist,  O  pray  finish,  Mr  Twist ! 

T^^itt.  [Gets  up.]  I^  say,  Mr  President,  tha^ 
sir,  if  sir,  it  be  considered  that— as — 1  say — 
Looks  in  his  hat^  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say. 
Sits  down,  and  Strap  gets  up.] 

Pre.  Mr  Strap. 

Strap.  Mr  President,  it  was  not  my  inteotioa 
to  trouble  the  assembly  upon  this  occasion ;  but 
when  I  hear  insinuations  thrown  out  by  gentle- 
men, where  .the  interest  of  this  country  is  so 
deeply  concerned,  I  own  I  cannot  sit  silent;  and 
give  lue  leave  to  say,  sir,  there  never  came  be- 
fore thisasscmbly  a  pointof  more  importance  than 
this ;  it  strikes,  sir,  at  the  very  root,  sir,  of  your 
constitution :  for,  sir,  what  does  this  motion  im- 
ply P  It  implies  that  porter,  a  wholesome,  do- 
mestic manufacture,  is  to  be  prohibited  at  once. 
And  for  what,  sir  ?  for  a  foreign  pernicious  com- 
modity. I  had,  sir,  formerly  the  honour,  in  con- 
junction with  my  learned  friend  in  the  leather 
apron,  to  expel  sherbet  from  amongst  us,  as  I 
looked  upon  lemons  as  a  fatal  and  foreieu  fruit 
— and  can  it  be  thought,  sir,  that  I  will  sit  silent 
to  this?  No,  sir,  1  will  put  ray  shoulders  strongly 
^:;uinst  it;  1  will  oppose  it  manibus  totibus.  For 
siiould  this  proposal  prevail,  it  will  not  end  here: 
latal,  give  me  leave  to  say,  will,  I  foresee,  be  the 
issue ;  aud  I  sha'nt  be  surprised  in  a  few  days,  to 
hear  trom  the  same  quarter,  a  motion  for  the  ex- 
puUiou  of  gin,  and  a  premium  tor  the  importft- 
f^ion  of  whisky. 

[A  hum  of  approbation,  with  ugvificant  nods 
and  uir/ks  frovi  thf^  other  memhert.  He 
sits  down,  and  Anvil  and  another  mem- 
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her  get  up  together;  some  cry  Anvil, 
othert  Jacob. 

Trt,  Mr  Anvil. 

Anvil.  Mr  President,  sir 

[The  memben  all  blow  their  notes,  and  cough ; 
Anvil  talks  all  the  while,  hut  is  not 
heard. 

Pre,   Silence,  gentlemen ;   pray,  gentlemen ! 
A  worthy  member  is  up. 

Anvil.  T  say,  Mr  President,  that  if  we  consi- 
der this  case  in  its  utmost  extent — [All  the  mem- 
bers cough,  and  blow  their  noses  again.]  I  say, 
sir,  I  will.  Nay,  I  insist  on  bein^  h«turd.  If  any 
gentleman  has  any  thing  to  say  any  where  else, 
I'll  bear  him. 

[Members  all  laugh  :    Anvil  sits  down  in  a 
passion,  and  Slaughter  gets  up. 

Pre,  Mr  Samuel  Slaughter. 

Slaugh.  Sir,  I  declare  it,  at  the  bare  hearing  of 
this  here  motion,  I  am  all  over  in  a  sweat.  For 
my  part,  I  can't  think  what  gentlemen  mean  by 
talking  in  that  there  manner ;  not  but  I  likes  that 
every  man  should  deliver  liis  mind ;  I  docs  mine ; 
it  has  been  ever  my  way;  and  when  a  member  op- 
poses rae,  I  like  him  the  better  for  it ;  its  ri;;ht ; 
I  am  pleased  ;  he  can^t  please  me  more;  it  is  as 
it  should  be ;  and  thougn  I  diflfer  from  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  in  the  flannel  night-cap  ovef 
the  way,  yet  I  am  pleased  to  hear  him  say  what 
he  tliinks ;  for,  sir,  as  I  said,  it  is  always  my  rule 
to  say  what  1  think,  right  or  wrong.  [A  loud 
laugh.]  Ay,  ay,  gentlemen  may  laiijrh;  with  all 
mj  heart,  I  am  used  to  it,  I  don't  tnind  it  a  far- 
thing :  but,  sir,  with  regard  to  that  there  motion, 
I  entirely  agree  with  my  worthy  friend  with  the 
pewter  pot  at  his  mouth.  Now,  sir,  I  would  fain 
ask  any  gentleman  this  here  question  :  Can  any 
thing  in  nature  be  more  natural  for  an  English- 
man than  porter?  I  declare,  Mr  President,  I 
think  it  the  most  wholesomest  liquor  in  the  world. 
But  if  it  must  be  a  change,  let  us  change  it  for 
mm,  a  wholesome,  palatable  liquor,  a  liquor  that 
— in  shoft,  Mr  President,  I  don't  know  such  a 


liquor.  Ay,  gentlemen  may  stare :  I  say,  and  I 
say  it  upon  my  conscience,  I  don't  know  such  a 
liquor.  Besides,  I  think  there  is  in  this  here  af- 
fair a  point  of  law,  which  I  shall  leave  to  the 
consideration  of  the  learned  ;  and  for  that  there 
reason,  I  shall  take  up  no  more  of  your  time. 

[He  sits  down,  Catchpole  gets  up. 

Pre.  Mr  Catchpole. 

Catch.  I  get  up  to  the  point  of  law.  And 
though,  sir,  I  am  bred  to  the  business,  I  can't  say 
I  am  prepared  for  this  question.  But  though 
this  usquchaugh,  as  a  dram,  may  not  (by  name) 
be  subject  to  a  duty,  yet  it  is  my  opinion,  or  ra- 
ther belief,  it  will  be  considered,  aa^in  the  case 
of  horses,  to  come  under  the  article  of  dried 
goods.  But  I  move,  that  another  day  this  point  be 
debated. 

Slaugh.  I  second  the  motion. 

[Catchpole  gives  a  paper  to  the  President, 
who  reads  it.] 

Pre,  Hear  your  rootioni 

*  That  it  be  debated  next  Thursday,  Whether 
'  the  dram,  usquebangln,  is  subject  to  a  particular 

*  duty ;  or,  as  the  case  of  Worses,  to  be  consider- 

*  ed  under  the  article  of  dried  goods? 

All.  Agreed,  agreed  ! 

Foote.  And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  havin;; 
produced  to  you  glaring  proofs  of  our  grtat  ability 
in  every  species  of  oratory  ;  having  manifcsteci, 
in  the  persons  of  our  pupils,  our  inHnite  address 
in  conveying  our  knowledge  to  others,  we  shall 
close  our  morning's  U'ctare,  instituted  for  the 
public  good,  with  a  proposal  for  the  particular 
improvement  of  individuals.  We  are  ready  to 
give  private  instructions  to  any  reverend  gentle- 
man, in  his  *probati(mary  sermon  for  a  lecture- 
ship ;  to  young  barristers,  who  have  causes  to 
open,  or  motions  ta  make  ;  to  all  condidates  for 
the  sock  or  buskiii ;  or  to  the  new  members  of 
any  of  those  oratorical  societies,  with  which  this 
metropolis  is  at  present  so  plentiftilty  stocked. 

[Exeunt  omncs. 
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MEN. 

Col.  Tamper,  attached  to  Emily. 
Prattle,  a  tattling  physician. 
Major  Belfori),  attached  to  Mademoiselle 
Florival. 


WOMEN. 

Emily,  attached  to  Col.  Tamper. 

Bell,  her  tiiter. 

Mademoiselle  Florival,  attached  /oBelfou. 


Scenes-London, 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Emily's  hoiue. 

Enter  Emily,  with  a  letter  open  in  her  hand; 
and  Mademoiselle  Florival  in  man's  clothe*. 

Emify.  Be  assured,  that  I  will  do  every  thing 
in  my  power  to  serve  you ;  my  brother  knew  that 
he  mipii  command  my  service-rBe  comforted,  I 
beseech  you,  madam. 

Flo.  You  cannot  wonder,  madam,  that  I  should 
be  shocked,  extremely  shocked,  at  the  cruel  ne- 
cessi^  of  appearing  before  you  in  so  indelicate  a 
diseoise, 

Emily.  Indeed  you  need  not :  there  b  some- 
thing in  your  iihanner,  which  convinces  me,  that 
every  action  of  your  life  carries  its  apology  along 
with  it;  though  I  will  not  venture  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  your  story  till  your  mind  is 
more  at  ease, 

flo.  AlaSf  madam,  it  is  my  interest  to  make 
you  acquainted  with  my  story.  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  Monsieur  Florival,  a  French  physiciaii,  in 
the  island  of  Belleisle.  An  Enslish  omoer,  who 
had  been  desperately  wounded,  was,  after  the 
papittdfttioii,  for  the  ^e  of  doe  attendaooei  ta- 


ken into  my  father^s  house ;  and,  as  I,  in  the  ?ciy 
early  part  of  my  life,  had  resided  in  England,  he 
took  some  pleasure  in  my  conversatiun.  In  a 
word,  he  won  my  affections,  and  aske4  me  of  my 
father  in  marriage :  but  he,  alas !  too  much  io- 
fluenoed  by  the  narrow  prejudices  so  common 
between  the  two  nations,  foroade  the  officer  his 
house,  but  not  before  we  were,  by  the  most  so- 
lemn engagements,  secretly  contracted  to  each 
other. 

EmUy.  May  I  ask  the  officer's  name  ? 

Flo,  Excuse  me,  madam.  Till  I  see  or  hear 
from  him  once  more,  mv  prudence,  vanity,  or 
call  it  what  you  will,  will  scarce  sufier  nie  to 
mention  it.  Your  brother,  indeed,  is  acquainted 
with 

Emily,  I  beg  your  pardon 1  hope,  bowerer, 

you  have  no  reason  to  think  yourself  neglected 
or  forgotten  ? 

Flo.  Oh  no ;  far  from  it.  He  was  soon  recal- 
led by  orders  from  England ;  and  on  my  father*s 
pressing  me  to  consent  to  another  match,  my 

passicm 1  blush  to  own  it transported  me 

so  fari  as  to  depart  abruptly  from  Belleisle*    I 
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came  over  in  an  English  ship  to  Portsmouth, 
where  I  expected,  according  to  letters  be  had 
Contrived  to  send  me,  to  find  the  officer.  But, 
judge  of  my  disappointment,  when  I  learnt,  tliat 
be  embarked,  but  three  days  before,  for  the  siege 
of  the  Uavannah. 

Emify,  The  Havannah  !— You  touch  me  near- 
ly— Pray,  go  on. 

Flo.  In  a  strange  kingdom-^one-«-aud  a  wo^ 
man— what  could  I  do  ?  In  order  to  defeat  in* 
quiries  after  me,  1  disguised  myself  in  this  liabit, 
and  mixt  with  the  officers  of  tlie  place ;  but  your 
brother  soon  discovered  my  uneasiness,  and  saw 
through  my  disguise.  I  frankly  confessed  to  him 
every  particular  of  my  story :  in  consequence  of 
whidi,  he  has  thus  generously  recommended  me 
to  your  protection. 

Emify.  And  you  may  depend  on  my  friendship. 
Your  situation  arccts  me  strangely. 

Flo.  Oh,  madam,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
half  its  miseries ;  especially  since  your  brother 
has  convinced  me  that  I  am  so  liable  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Emily,  You  shall  throw  off  that  dress  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  then  I  will  take  vou  into  the 

bouse  with  mc  and  my  sister In  the  mean 

time,  let  me  see  you  every  day every  hour. 

I  shall  not  be  afraid  that  your  visits  will  affect 
my  reputation. 

Flo.  You  are  too  good  to  me.  [Weeping. 

Emily.  Nay,  this  is  too  much ;  it  overcomes 
■le.    Prav,  be  cheerful. 

Flo,  I  numbly  take  my  leave. 

Emily,  Adieu,  I  shall*  expect  you  to  dinner. 

Flo,  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 
on  you.  [Exit  Flo. 

Emily,  Poor  woman  !  I  thought  my  own  un- 
easiness almost  insupportable ;  and  yet,  how 
much  must  her  anxiety  exceed  mine  ! 

Enter  Bell. 

BelL  So,  sister !  I  met  your  fine  gentleman. 
Upon  my  word,  the  young  spark  must  be  a  fa- 
vourite.—You  have  had  a  tiie-^tite  of  above 
half  an  hour  together. 

Emily.  How  d*ye  like  him  ? 

BelL  Not  at  all :  a  soft  lady-like  gentleman, 
with  a  white  hand,  a  mincing  step,  and  a  smooth 
chin.  Where  does  this  pretty  nmster  come 
from? 

Emily,  From  my  brother. 

BeU.  Who  is  he? 

Emily.  A  present  to  you. 

BelL  A  present  to  me !  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Emily,  Why,  did  not  my  brother  promise  to 
take  care  of  vou,  before  he  went  abroad  ? 

BelL  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Emily,  What  then !  Why,  he  has  taken  care 
of  you— sent  you  a  pretty  fellow  for  a  husband. 
Could  he  possibly  take  better  care  of  you  ? 

BelL  A  husband ! — a  puppet,  a  doll,  a— 

Emfy,  A  soldier,  Bell ! — a  red  coat,  consider. 


Bell,  A  fine  soldier,  indeed  !•*— I  can't  bear  to 
see  a  red  coat  cover  any  thing  but  a  man,  sister. 
— Give  roe  a  soldier  that  looks  as  if  he  could  love 
me,  and  protect  me ;  ay,  and  tame  me,  too,  if  I 
deserved  it.-^If  I  was  to  have  this  tiling  for  a 
husband,  I  would  set  him  at  the  top  of  the  India 
cabinet  with  the  China  figureSf  and  bid  the  maid 
take  care  she  did  not  break  him. 

Emily,  Well,  yrell ;  if  this  is  the  case,  I  don't 
know  what  my  brother  will  say  to  jrou.  Here's 
his  letter;  read  it,  and  send  him  an  answer  your* 
self. 

BelL  [Reads.]  *  Dear  sister,  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  is  a  lady  !  — So,  so !  your  servant,  madam ! 
and  your*s,  too,  sister  !— ^  whose  case  is  truly 
'  compassionate,  and  whom  I  most  earnestly  re- 
'  commend  to  your  protection,'-^Uni— um — um 
— *  take  care  of  her,' — Um — um — um — '  not  too 
*  many  Questions ; -— Um— um— um— *  in  town  in 
*■  a  few  days.' — I'll  be  whipt  now,  if  tliis  is  not 
some  mistress  of  his  ? 

Emily,  No,  no.  Bell.  I  know  her  whole  his- 
tory It  is  quite  a  little  povel.  She  is  a  French- 
woman, Mademoiselle  Florival,  run  away  from 
her  father  at  Belleisle,  and  dying  for  an  English 
gentleman  at  the  Uavannah. 

Bell.  The  Havannah !— — Not  for  colonel  Tam- 
per, I  hope,  sister  ? 

Emily.  If  colonel  Tamper  had  been  at  the  ta- 
king of  Belleisle,  too,  I  should  have  been  fright- 
ened out  of  my  wits  about  it. 

BeU,  Suppose  I  should  bring  you  some  news 
of  him? 

Emily,  Of  whom? 

BelL  Colonel  Tamper. 

Emily*  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Be//.  Only  a  card. 

Emily.  A  card !  from  whom  ?  What  card  ? 

BelL  Oh,  what  a  delightful  flutter  it  puts  her 
into ! 

Emily.  Nay,  but  tell  me. 

Bell,  Well  then-^while  your  visitor  was  here, 
there  came  a  card  from  major  Bclford ;  and  I 
took  the  liberty  of  sending  an  answer  to  it. 

Emily,  Let  me  see  it !  Dear  Bell,  let  me  see 
it! 

BelL  Oh,  it  was  nothing  but  his  compliments, 
and  desiring  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on 
you  any  time  this  morning  from  colonel  Tamper. 

Emuy,  From  colonel  Tamper  !--*— What  can 
this  mean  ?  I  am  ready  to  sink^irith  fear^Why 
does  he  not  come  himself? 

BeU,  He*s  not  arrived-^not  come  to  town  yet, 
I  suppose. 

JEmi/v.  Oh,  Bell !  I  could  8>jppo8e  twenty 
things  that  terrify  me  to  death. 

BeU,  I  think  now,  such  a  message  ought  to  put 
you  quite  out  of  your  pain :  he  could  not  come 
rrom  colonel  Tamper,  if  there  was  no  such  pet* 
son  in  being. 

EmUy.  Ay ;  hut  suppose  any  accident  should 
have  happened  to  him !   Heaven  forind !   Hoir 
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unfortunate  it  is  to  dual  upon  a  mau,  whose  pro- 
fession eiposes  him  hourly  to  the  risk  of  his 
life ! 

BelL  Lord,  Emily,  how  ean  you  torment 
yourself  with  such  horrid  imaginations  ?  Besides, 
should  the  worst  come  to  the  worst — it  is  but  a 
lover  lost ;  and  that  is  a  loss  easily  repaired^  you 
know, 

Emilif,  Go,  you  mad-cap !  but  youMl  pay  for 
all  this  one  day,  I  warrant  you,  when  you  come 
to  be  heartily  m  for  it  yourself.  Bill,  you  will 
know,  that  when  a  pure  and  disinterested  passion 
fills  the  breast,  when  once  a  woman  has  set  her 
heart  upon  a.  man,  nothing  in  the  world  but  that 
?ery  man  will  ever  make  her  huppy. 

BelL  I  admire  yoiu*  setting  your  heart,  as  you 
calJ  it,  of  all  thin{i;s.  Your  love,  ii>y  dear  Emily, 
is  not  so  romantic.  You  pitch  upon  a  man  of  ii- 
gure  and  fortune,  handsome,  sensible,  good-na- 
tured,  and  well-bred  ;  of  rank  in  life,  and  credit 
in  his  profession ;  a  man  that  liatf  the  women  in 
town  would  pull  caps,  for ;  and  then  you  talk, 
lit  e  a  sly  prude,  of  your  pure  and  disinterested 

Emify,  Why,  then,  I  declare,  if  he  bad  not  a 
frii.nd  on  eartn,  or  a  shilling  in  the  world 
if  Uf  was  as  miserable  as  the  utmost  malice  of 
ill  fortune  could  make  him,  I  would  prefer  colo- 
nel Tamper  to  the  first  duke  in  the  kingdom. 

Bell.  Oh,  sister,  it  is  a  mighty  easy  thing  for 
persons  rolling  in  ailluencey  and  a  coach  and  six, 
to  talk  of  living  on  bread  and  water,  and  the 
comforts  of  love  in  a  cotiai;e. 

Erniltf.  The  coach-and-six,  Bell,  would  give 
little  happiness  to  those  who  could  not  be  happy 
withtnit  it.  When  once  the  heart  has  settled  its 
affecii'ms,  how  mean  is  it  to  withdraw  them  for 
any  paltry  considerations,  of  what  nature  soever  ! 

Bell.  I  think  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much. 

Emilif,  Ay,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Major  Belford,  madam.  [Exit. 

Enuli/.  bhow  him  in — Oh,  Bell,  I  am  ready  to 
drop  with  apprehension ! 

Enter  Major  Belford. 

Belf.  Ladies,  your  humble  servant — [Salutes 
thenu} — I  rejoice  to  find  you  so  well. 

BelL  And  we  congratulate  you,  major,  on  your 
safe  return  from  the  Havannah — how  does  your 
friend  coUmel  Tamper  do  ? 

Belf.  He  is  very  well,  madam ;  but- 

Emil^,  But  what,  sir — I  am  frighted  beyond 
expression-*Is  he  in  Enghwd.? 
'   Belf,  Yes,  madam. 

Etnify.  In  town  ? 

Belf  Yes,  madam. 

Emify.  Why  have  not  we  tlie  pleasure  of  see- 
ng  hiro^  then  f 


Belf.  Hell  be  here  immediate^,  ih«<Imh 

Emify.  Oh,  well  ? 

Bel/..  But  it  was  thought  proper  that  I  thoM 
wait  on  you  first,  to  prepafe  yo«  for  his.  recep^ 
tioo. 

Emify.  To  prepare  me !  What  does  be  mean  ? 

Belji  Only  tr>  prevent!  your  being  alanned  at 
his  appearance,  madam. 

Emify,  Alarmed- !  You  terrify  ma  more  and 
more — what  is  the  matter? 

Belf.  Nay,  aothmg — a  trifle-^ the  merediaDce 
of  war — la  fortune  de  la  guerrey  as  the  French 
call  it ;  that's  all,  madam. 

Emilif.  I'm  uptm  the  rack^-^Dear  anr,  cx- 
plaiiv-' 

Bdf.  The  cohmel,  you  know,  madam,  is  a 
man  of  spirit — Having  exposed  his  person  very 
tzallantly  m  the  several  actions  before  the  town 
of  the  Havannah,  he  received  ooany  wounds ;  one 
or  two  of  which  have  been  attended  with  rather 
disagreeable  circumstances. 

Emify.  But  is  the  colonel  well  at  present,  sir? 

Belf.  Extremely  well,  madam* 

Emify.  Are  not  the  consequences  of  his  wounds 
likely  to  endauger  his  life? 

Belf  Not  in  the  least,  madam. 

Emify.  I  am  satisfied — Pray  go  on,  sir. 

Belf  Do  not  you  be  alarmed,  madbam. 

Emify.  Keep  me  no  longer  in  suspence,  I  be- 
seech you,  sir  I 

Belt.  VVhat  can  all  this  mean? 

Bcif.  The  two  principal  wounds  which  the  co- 
lonel received,  madam,  were,  one  a  little  above 
the  knee,  and  another  in  his  face.  In  conse- 
quence of  die  first,  he  was  reduced  to-  tlie  neces- 
sity of  saving  his  life  by  the  loss  of  a  leg;  and 
the  latter  has  deprived  hioL  of  the  sight  of  an 
eye. 

Emily.  Oh,  Heavens  !  [Beady  to  faint. 

Bell.  Poor  Emily  !  How  could  you  be  so  ab- 
rupt, sir?  The  violent  agitation  of  her  mind  is 
too  much  for  her  spirits. 

Belf.  Excuse  me,  madam— I  was  afraid  of 
making  you  uneasy ;  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
yuu  should  be  acquainted  with  these  circumstan- 
ces, previous  to  your  seeing  the  colonel. 

Emily.  [B£cofoering.'\ — Lost  a  leg  and  an  arm, 
did  you  say,  sir  ? 

Belf.  No,  not  an  arm — an  eye,  madam. 

Emify.  An  eye  !  worse  and  worse Poor  co- 
lonel ! 

Belf.  Rather  unfortunate,  to  be  sure.  But  we 
should  consider,  madam,  that  we  have  saved  his 
life;  and  tliese  were  sacrifices  necessary  for  its 
preservation. 

Emify.  Very  trua  A}^  ay,  so  as  he  has  but 
his  life,  I  ani  Kappy.  And  I  ought  now  to  be  at- 
tached to  him,  not  only  from  tenderness,  but 
compassion. 

Belf.  After  all,  madam,  his  appearance  is 
much  better  than  you  may  ima|rine.  His  face, 
by  the  help  of  a  black  ribkMind,  is  very  httle  dis- 
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figured  ;  and  be  has  got  a  false  leg,  made  so  na- 
torallTy  tliat,  except  a  smali  hitch  in  his  gait, 
tbeie  is  do  material  alteratiou  in  his  person  and 
deportment — Besides  which,  in  point  of  health 
and  spirits,  he  is  particularly  well. 

MmiJy,  I  am  glad  of  it.  But,  alas !  he,  whose 
pertoQ  was  so  charming!  And  then  his  eyes, 
that  were  to  brilliant !  So  full  of  sensibility  ! 

Be^.  This  accident,  madam,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, gives  him  no  uneasiness ;  to  say  the  truth, 
he  seems  ratlier  vain  upon  it:  I  could  wish, 
therefore,  when  he  comes,  that  you  would  nor 
icera  too  deeply  affected,*  but  rather  assume  an 
air  of  chearfulness,  lest  any  visible  uneasiness  in 
you  should  shock  tfie  colonel. 

Eatuhf,  Poor  colonel !  I  know  his  sensibility. 
Let  me  endeavour,  therefore,  to  convince  him, 
that  he  is  as  dear  to  me  as  ever !  Oh,  yes,  cost 
me  what  it  will,  I  must  show  him,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  his  life  is  an  entire  consolation  to 
me. 

Enter  Servtmt, 

Ser,  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Emily.  Eh?  What?  [Disordered. 

JBelL  Desire  tlie  colonel  to  walk  up — compose 
yourself,  my  dear ;  poor  Emily  !  I  am  in  pain  for 
her.  [Aside. 

Enter  Colonel  Tami'er — Rum  up  to  Emily. 

Tam.  My  dearest  Emily  !  How  happy  am  I  to 
^ee  you  once  again  !  1  have  brought  back  the 
honest  heart  and  liand  which  I  devoted  to  you  : 
as  to  the  rest  o£  my  body,  you  sec  I  did  not  care 
sixpence  what  became  (»f  it.   Miss  Bell,  I  rejoice 

to  see  you  so  well -Major,  I  am  yours — But, 

my  Emily— 

Emily.  Oh,  colonel ! 

[Bunts  into  tears^  and  leans  upon  Bell. 

Tam,  How's  this  ?  Tears ! 

BelL  You  should  not  have  followed  the  ma- 
jor so  soon,  colonel ;  she  had  scarce  recovered 
the  first  shock  from  his  intelligence. 

3  am.  My  impatience  would  sutler  me  to  delay 
uo  longer — Why  do  you  weep  so,  Emily?  Are 
you  sorry  to  sec  mc  again  ? 

Emily.  Sorry  to  see  you  unfortunate. 

[Weeping. 

Tam.  Unfortunate  !  call  ine  rather  toitunate  ; 
1  am  come  back  alive ;  ulive  and  merry,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  am  glad  you  have  saved  your  life. 

[  Weeping. 

Tam,  I  dare  say  you  are.  Look  on  me,  then. 
What,  not  one  i^iauce  !  Won't  you  deign  l»  look 
on  your  poor  maimed  soldier? — [Pausing.^ — Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  any  little  alteration  ol  my 
pep»on  can  occasion  a  change  in  your  senti- 
ments? 

Emily.  Never,  colonel,  never !  it  is  surely  no 
mark  ot  want  of  ufllection  to  be  so  much  hurt  at 
your  misfortunes. 

Tam.  Misfortunes !  No  misfortunes  at  all — 
none  at  all  to  a  soldier <- nothing  but  the  ordioary 


incidents  and  common  casualties  of  his  life 
marks  of  honour — and  tokens  of  valour — I  de- 
clare I  bear  tliem  about  with  me  as  the  most 
honrmrablc  badges  of  my  profession  i  am 

proud  of  them 1  would  not  part  with  this 

wooden  leg  for  the  best  tiesh  and  blood  in  Chri»- 
teadom. 

Emily.  And  can  you  really  be  so  unconcerned 
at  this  accident? 

Tam.  Really ;  and  you  shall  be  unconcerned, 
too,  Emily.  You  shall  find  more  in  me  still,  than 
in  half  the  battered  rakes  and  fops  about  town. 
It  injures  me  no  more  than  it  does  a  tine  tree,  to 
lop  my  brandies.  My  trunk  is  heart  of  oak,  and 
I  shall  thrive  the  better  for  it. 

Emily.  But  is  there  no  hope  of  recovering  your 
eye  again?  Oh,  we  must  have  the  best  advice — 
Is  the  sight  quite  lost? 

Tam.  Quite;  bliml  as  a  mill-horse — blind  as  a 

beetle,  Emily But  what  does  that  signify  ? 

Love  is  blind,  you  know ;  and  if  I  have  lost  one 
eye,  why,  they  say,  I  shall  see  the  clearer  with 
the  other. 

Emily.  I  cannot  look  at  him  without  shudder* 
ing.  [RetireSy  and  sits  down. 

Bell.  What  action  was  it  you  suffered  in,  co- 
lonel ? 

Tam,  Before  the  Moro  Castle,  madam,  before 
the  Moro— hot  work,  hissing  hot,  by  sea  and  hmd, 
I  assure  you,  madam.  Ah,  the  Moro,  the  Moro ! 
But  if  men  go  to  run  their  heads  against  stone- 
walls, they  must  expect  to  have  a  sconce  or  two 
broken,  before  they  make  their  way  through  them 
— Eh,  major  ? 

Bell.  Major  Bel  ford  was  with  you  ? 

I'am,  All  the  while.  The  major  and  I  fought 
side  by  side,  check  by  jowl,  till  I  fell,  madam  ! 
We  paid  the  Dons — didn't  we,  major?  But  Ve- 
lasco,  poor  V^elasco !  A  (ine  brave  [>on,  must  be 
owned — I  had  rather  have  died  like  Velasoo, 
than  have  lived  to  bo  generalissimo. 

Bell.  [To  Emily.]-— How  are  you,  sister? 

Tam.  Nay,  prithee,  Emily;  be  comforted  ! 
More  than  all  this  might  have  happened  to  me  at 
liome.  I  might  have  thrown  away  my  life  in  a 
duel,  or  broke  my  neck  in  a  fox-chace  :  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  or  an  apoplexy,  might  have  maimed  me 
ten  times  worse  for  ever;  or  a  palsy,  perhaps, 
have  killeil  one  half  uf  me  at  a  single  stroke— Yoa 
must  not  take  on  thus — If  you  do,  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely uneasy. 

Emily.  Excuse  me ;  I  cannot  help  it — but,  be 
assured,  I  esteem  you  as  much  as  ever,  sir. 

Tam.  Esteem,  and  sir  I  This  is  cold  language ; 
1  have  not  been  used  to  hear  you  talk  in  thac 
style,  Emily. 

Emily.  I  don't  know  what  I  say — ^I  am  not 
well — let  me  retire. 

Tam,  When  shall  we  name  the  happy  day  ?   I 

shall  make  f^ift  to  dance  on  that  occasion 

though  as  Withriogton  fought  on  my  stumps^ 
Emily.    Tell  me^  when  shall  we  be  happy  ? 
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Emili/.  I  grow  more  Mtd  Duite  faiot— lead  me 
to  m;  chamber,  Bell. 

BelL   She  is  very  ill don't  teste  her  now, 

colooel ;   but  let  u)  try  to  procure  her  tome  re- 
poie. 

Tom.  Ay,  n,  h  short  sleep  and  a  little  reflec- 
tion, and  all  will  be  ivell,  I  dare  say  ;  I  -ill  be 
here  again  soon,  and  adininiiter  consolatiun,  1 
warrant  you.     Adieu,  my  dear  Emily  ! 

Emly.  Adieu !  Oh,  Bell ! 

\Ent  in  Itari  aith  Bell. 

Tom.  [Juumine  hit  natural  air  and  Tnanner.] 
—Ha,  ha,  lia !  Well,  Beirnrri,  what  ii  your  opi- 
nion, now  ?  Will  she  stand  the  tf  si  or  no  f 

Belf.  If  sIh:  doea,  it  is  more  tlian  you  de- 
serve. I  could  wish  slie  would  give  you  up,  with 
all  my  heart,  if  I  did  not  tbink  you  nould  run 
atari:  mad  with  vexation. 

Tom.  Whyw? 

Btlf.  Because,  as  I  have  often  tdd  you  be* 
fore,  this  is  a  most  abturd  end  ridtculous  scheme, 
m  mere  trick  to  impose  upon  yourself,  and,  moH 
probably,  end  in  your  losing  the  affection*  of  ao 
amiable  lady. 

Tam.  You  Vnon,  Belford,  there  is  an  excess 
of  sensibility  in  my  lempei^ 


Eioeu  of  my  life.     Before  I  bind  mvself  to  abide 
y  a  vtoman  at  all  events,  and  in  all  circumstan- 


Belf.  ^eath,  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you. 
Have  uot  you  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  rest 
assured,  that  Emily  entertains  a  most  siiuMv 
pussioo  for  you? 

Tarn.  Perhaps  ta ;  but  then  I  am  not  e(|ua11y 
assured  of  the  basis  on  which  that  paniuu  m 
founded. 

Btlf.  Her  folly,  I  am  afraid. 

Tam.  Nay,  but  [  am  serious,  major. 

Self.  You  are  very  ridiculous,  colonel. 

Tam.  Well,  well ;  it  does  not  signify  talking : 
I  must  be  couviuced  that  she  love*  ine  for  m^ 
own  sake,  for  myself  alone;  and  thiu,  vrere  t  di- 
-vesled  of  every  desirable  gift  of  fortune  and  of  na- 
ture, and  she  was  to  be  addressed  by  fifty  utiiers, 
who  possessed  them  all  in  the  most  emioeut  de- 
gree, she  wonld  continue  to  prefer  me  to  all  the 
rest  of  mankind. 

Htlf.  Most  precious  refinement,  truly .'  This 
is  the  most  high-flown  metaphysics  in  sentiment 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life  !  picked  up  in  one  of 
your  expeditioDl  to  the  cuast  of  France,  I  sup- 
pose— No  plniii  Englishman  ever  dreamed  of 
such  a  whim — Love  you  {ix  yonnelf !  for  your 
own  sake !  not  she,  truly. 

Tam.  How  then  ? 

Btlf.  Why  for  her  own,  to  be  sure end  to 

would  any  body  else.  I  am  your  friend,  and  lo*e 
JOB  as  youc  friend :  uul  why  ?  becautn  I  am  glad 
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to  have  commerce  with 

and  honesty.    Let  me  i 

a  pultruon  or  a  villain,  audyoukoow  I  wouldool 

your  throat,  colooel ! 

Tam,  I  don't  doubt  yoa,  nMJor.;  bat  if  At 
don't  love  me  for  my  owu  s^e,  for  myself^  as  1 
said,  how  can  1  ever  be  certain  that  she  wtU  not 
transfer  that  love  to  another? 

Belf.  For  your  own  sake!  for  yountelf  again! 
why,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  aeiMe,  is  thit 
self  of  yours,  that  you  make  such  a  mut  ahoalt 
Your  birth,  your  fortune,  your  character,  yoor 
talents,  and,  perhaps,,  sweet  colonel,  tlial  sveel 
person  of  yuurt — all  tliese  may  have  taken  her— 
and  habitude,  and  continual  intercourse,  muM 
increase  her  partiality  for  them  in  you,  more 
than  in  any  uttier  penon.  But,  after  all,  rooc 
of  these  tilings  are  yourself.  You  are  but  the 
ground ;  and  these  qualities  are  woven  into  yow 
frame.  Yet  it  is  not  ibe  stuC  but  the  ridinet* 
of  the  work,  that  stamps  a  value  on  the  piece. 

ram.  Why,  this  is  downright  sennuoiiiDg,  ma- 
jor. Give  you  pudding-sleeve*,  and  a  grizile- 
wig,  you  might  be  chaplain  to  the  regiment.  Yet 
niutnmony  is  a  leap  in  the  diirk,  indeed,  if  we 
cannot  before-hand  make  ourselves  at  all  certun 
of  the  lideiicy  and  aficctioa  of  our  wives. 

Belf.  Mairiage  is  precanous,  I  grant  you,  and 
must  be  sa  You  may  play  like  a  war*  gamester, 
'tis  true.  I  would  not  marry  a  notonuus  profli- 
garr,  nor  a  woman  in  a  consumption :  but  there 
is  no  more  answering  for  the  coiibnuancc  of  her 
good  disposition,  thau  that  of  her  good  health. 

Ton.  Fine  maiims !  make  use  of  them  vnur- 
self ;  they  won't  serve  me.  A  fine  time,  iudced, 
to  eipeneoce  •  woman's  Bdelity — after  mar- 
riage ;  a  time  when  every  thing  conspires  (• 
reiMler  it  her  interest  to  deceive  vou  !  No,  do; 
uo  fool's  paradise  fur  me,  Belford  f 

BtL  A  IVn^'s  paradise  is  better  than  a  wise- 
acre's purgatory. 

Tam.  'Sdeath,  Belfonl !  who  comes  here? — I 
shall  be  discovered  ! 

[Kminin;  Au  tountttfat  aiaaur. 

Enter  Prattle. 

Pra.  Gentlemen,  your  mostobedient;  miihn 

sorry,  extremely  cuncerued,  to  hear  tin:   lady's 

taken  ill 1  was  sent  for  in  a  violent  hum — 

hud  fort\  parents  to  vivt-r-tetulved  to  see  her, 

however M^or  Belfuid,  I  rejoice  to  see  yoo 

in  good   health-— Have  I  the  honour  of  kocming 
this  grnlleman? 

[i'nafini,'  (oTahfeb,  andgoin^up  to  lum. 
Tom.  Hum,  hum ! 
[Limping  atcat/ from  Pt.t.iTi.1.,  and  putting 
lut  hanilkerchitf  to  Kitfact. 
BeL  An  acquuintance  of  miuc,  Mr  Prattle — 

Yon  don't  kno"  liim,  1  believe A  little  hurt 

in  the  service^ihafs  all, 

Pral,  Accidtnts,  utcidents  wiU  happen — No 
leu  than  seveu  bniught  into  our  infirmaty  yea- 
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terday,  and  ten  into  the  hospital- 


•Did  you 


bear.  Major  Bel  ford,  that  poor  lady  Di.  Racket 
broke  her  arm  last  night,  by  an  overturn,  from 
ber  horses  taking^  fright  among  the  vast  croud  of 
coaches  getting  m  at  lady  Thundcr^s  rout ;  and 
yesterday  rooming,  Sir  Helter  Skelter^  who  is' so 
remarkably  fond  of  driving,  put  out  his  collar- 
bone by  a  hW  from  his  own  coach-box? 

Tom,  Pox  on  his  chattering !  I  wish  he'd  be 
gone !  [Apart  to  Belforo. 

BeL  But  your  fair  patient,  Mr  Prattle— 
1  am  afraid  we  detain  you. 

Prat,  Not  at  all ; I'll  attend  her  imme- 
diately—^  [Going,  returns,^ You  have  not 

beard  of  the  change  in  the  mmistrv  ? 

Tarn.  Psha! 

BeL  I  have. 

Prat,  Well,  well  [Goings  returns,'] 

Lady  Sarah  Melville  brought  to  bed,  within  these 

two  hours  a  boy ^Gentlemen,  your 

servant ;  your  very  humble  servant.  [Exit. 

Tarn.  Chattering  iacknanes! 

BeL  So,  the  apotnecary^s  come  already- 


we  shall  have  a  consultation  of  physicians,  the  | 


knocker  tied  up,  and  straw  laid  in  the  street 
shortly.  liut  arc  not  you  ashamed,  Tam- 

per, to  give  her  all  this  uneasmess? 

Tarn,  No  matter—  I'll  make  her  ample 
amends  at  last  What  could  possess  them  to 

send  for  this  blockhead  ?  He'll  make  her  worse 

and  worse He  will  absolutely  talk  her  to 

death. 

BeL  Oh,  the  puppy's  in  fashion,  you  know. 

Tarn,  It  is  lucky  enough  the  fellow  did  not 
know  me.  He's  a  downright  he^ossip  ! — and 
any  thing  he  knows  might  as  well  be  pubiislied 
in  The  Daily  Advertiser.  But  come,  for  fear  of 
discovery,  we  had  better  decamp  for  the  present. 
March! 

BeL  You'll  expose  yourself  confoundedly^ 
Tamper. 

Tarn.  Say  no  more.  I'm  resolved  to  put  hei* 
aflfecdon  to  the  triaL  If  she's  thorough  proof, 
I'm  made  for  ever.    Come  along !  [Goings 

BeL  Tamper! 

Tom .  Oh  !  I  am  lame — T  forgot      [Limping,^ 

BeL  Lord,  Lord  !  what  a  fool  self-love  inakes 
of  a  man !  [£jretiii^ 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  I.— Emily's  dremng-room, 

Emily,  Bell,  Prattle,  sitting  on  a  sofa, 

BelL  I  THINK  you  seem  to  be  a  good  deal  re- 
covered, Emily. 

Emify,  I  am  modi  better  than  I  was,  I  thank 
you  Heigh-ho ! 

Prat.  Ay,  ay,  I  knew  we  should  be  better 
by  and  by*— These  little  nervous  disorders 
are  very  common  all  over  the  town-— >merelv 
owing  to  the  damp  weather,  which  relaxes  the 
tone  of  the  whole  system.-*^The  poor  duchess  of 
Porcelain  has  had  a  fevea^on  her  spirits  these 
three  weeks— Lady  Teaser's  case  is  absolutely 
hysterical;  and  lady  Betty  Dawdle  is  almost 
half  mad  with  lowness  of  spirits,  headaches,  trem- 
blings, vain  fears,  and  wanderings  of  the  mind. 

Emify.  Pray,  Mr  Prattle,  how  does  poor  Miss 
Compton  do? 

Prat,  Never  better,  ma'am. — Somebody  has 
renM>ved  her  disorder,  by  prescribing  very  effec- 
tually to  the  marcjuis  of  Cranford.  His  intend- 
ed match  with  Miss  Richman,  the  hundred  thou- 
sand pound  fortune,  is  quite  off;  and  so,  ma'am, 

Miss  Compton  is  perfectly  well  again By  the 

bye  too,  she  has  another  reason  to  rejoice ;  for 
her  cousin,  Miss  Dorothy,  who  lives  with  her, 
and  began,  you  know,  to  grow  rather  old-maid- 
ish, as  we  say,  ma'am,  made  a  sudden  conquest  of 
Mr  Bumper,  a  Lancashire  gentleman  of  a  great 
estate,  who  came  up  to  town  for  the  Christmas; 
and  they  were  married  at  Miss  Compton's  yes- 
terday evening. 

Beli,  Is  it  true,  Mr  Prattle,  that  sir  John 
Medley  is  going  to  the  south  of  France,  for  the 
recovery  or  his  health  ? 


Prat,  Very  true,  ma'am,  very  true,  that  he's 
going,  I  promise  ^ou :  but  not  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health.  Sir  John's  well  enough  himself-^ 
but  his  affitirs  are  in  a  galloping  consumption,  I 
assure  you.  No  less  than  two  executions  in  his 
house.  I  heard  it  for  fact,  at  lady  Modish's. 
Poor  gentleman,  I  hav^  known  his  chariot  stand 
at  Arthur's  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He 
has  had  a  sad  run  a  long  time ;  but  that  last  af- 
fair at  Newmarket  totally  undid  him.— — ^Pray, 
ladies,  have  you  heard  the  story  of  Alderman 
Manchester's  lady  ? 

BelL  Oh,  no.    Pray  what  is  it  ? 

Prat,  A  terrible  story  indeed !— Eloped  from 
her  husband,  and  went  off  with  lord  John 
Sprightly.  Their  intention,  it  seems  was  to  go 
over  to  Holland;  but  the  alderman  pursued 
tliem  to  Harwich,  and  catched  them  just  as  they 
were  going  to  embark.  He  threatened  lord 
John  with  a  prosecution :  but  lord  John,  who 
knew  the  alderman's  turn,  came  down  with  a 
thousand  pounds ;  and  so  the  alderman  received 
his  wife,  and  all  is  well  again. 

BelL  I  vow,  Mr  Prattle,  you  are  extremely  amu- 
sing.   You  know  the  chit-chat  of  the  whole  town. 

Prat,  Can't  avoid  picking  up  a  few  slight  an- 
ecdotes, to  he  sure,  ma'am— Go  into  the  best 
houses  in  town — attend  the  first  families  in  the 

kingdom nobody  better  received nobody 

takes  inore  care— nobody  tries  to  give  more  sa- 
tisfaction. 

BelL  Is  there  any  public  news  of  any  kind* 
Mr  Prattle  } 

Prat,  None  at  all,  ma'am— ^-except  that  the 
officers  are  most  of  them  returned  from  the  Hstr 
vannah. 
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Emify.  So  we  bear,  sir. 

Prat,  I  smw  colonel  Tamper  yesterday.  O, 
ay  !  and  major  Belford,  and  another  gentleman, 
as  I  came  in  here  this  mormnir. 

BelL  That  was  colonel  Tamper,  sir. 

Frat.  That  gentleman,  colonci  Tamper, 
ina*am? 

Bell.  Yes,  sir. 

PraL  Pardon  roe,  ma'am,  I  know  colooel 
Tamper  very  well. — That  poor  gentleman  was 
somewhat  disabled— had  suifered  a  litde  in  the 
wars — colonel  Tamper  is  not  so  unfortunate. 

Emily.  O  yes,  that  horrid  accident ! 

Prat.  What  accident  ? 

BelL  His  wounds — ^his  wounds— —-Don't  you 
know,  sir? 

Frat.  Wounds,  ma'am ! — Upon  my  word  I 
never  heard  he  had  received  any. 

Be'l.  No !  Why  he  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  at 
the  sicf^  of  the  Uavannah. 

Frat.  Did  he?  Why  then,  ma'am,  I'll  be  bold 
to  say,  he  is  the  luckiest  man  in  the  world. 

Belt.  Why  so,  sir  ? 

Prat.  Because,  madam,  if  he  lost  a  leg  and  an 
eye  at  the  Havannah,  they  must  be  f;rown  again, 
or  he  has  somehow  procured  otliers  that  do  the 
business  every  whit  as  well. 

Emily.  Impossible ! 

Frat.  I  wish  I  may  die,  madam,  if  the  colonel 
had  not  yesterday  two  as  good  legs  and  fine  eyes 
as  any  man  in  the  world  !  If  he  lost  one  of  each 
at  the  Uavannah,  we  practitioners  in  physic  should 
be  much  obliged  to  him  to  communicate  his  re^ 
ceipt  for  the  benefit  of  Greenwicli  and  Chelsea 
hospitals. 

Emily.  Are  you  5ure,  sir,  that  the  colonel  has 
had  no  such  loss,  sir  ? 

Prat.  As  sure  as  that  I  am  here,  madam  !  I 
saw  him  going  into  the  what-d'ye-calMiim  ambas- 
sador's, iust  over  against  my  house,  yesterday ; 
and  the  fast  place  I  was  at  this  morning,  was  Mrs 
Daylight's,  where  I  heard  the  colonel  was  at  her 
route  last  night,  and  that  every  body  thought  he 
was  rather  improi'ed  than  injured  by  his  late  ex- 
pedition.— But,  odso  !  Lack-a-day,  Inck-a-day, 
Iack-fr<lay  ! — now  I  recollect — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Laughing  very  heartily. 

Bell.  What* 5  the  matter,  Mr  Prattle  ? 

Prat.    Excuse  me,  ladies  :    I    can't  forbear 

laughing — ha,  lia,    ha  ! ^The    gentleman    in 

t'other  room,  colonel  Tamper  !  lia,  ha,  ha  ! 

I  tind  the  colonel  had  a  mind  to  pay  a  visit  in 
masquerade  this  morning— 1  spoke  to  major 

Bclford 1  thought  I  knew  his  friend,  too 

but  he  limped  away,  and  bid  his  face,  and  would 
not  speak  to  me.— —Upon  my  word,  he  did  it 
very  well !  I  could  have  sworn  there  had  been  an 
amputation — He  would  make  a  figure  at  a  mask- 
ed ball.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Emily.  Bell.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[hookinp  at  each  other,  and  tferting  to  lauph. 

Prat.  Ha,  ha^  ha !  very  oomical !  lia^  ,  ha  ! 


BelL  A  frolic,  Mr  Prattle,  a  frolic !  I  think, 
howei^r,  you  had  better  not  take  any  notioe  of 
it  abroad. 

Prat.  Me  !  I  shall  never  breath  it,  madam :  I 
am  close  as  oak — an  absolute  free-maton  for 
secrecy — But,  madam,  [Riune.']  I  must  bid  yoa 
good  morning — I  have  sevenu  patients  to  visit 
before  dinner. — Mrs  Tremor,  I  know,  will  he 
dying  with  the  vapours  till  she  sees  me ;  and  I 
am  to  meet  Dr  Valerian  at  lord  Hectic's  in  les» 
than  half  an  hour. 

Emily.  Ring  the  bell,  my  dear — Mr  Prattle, 
yuur  servant. 

Frat,  Ladies,  your  very  humble  servant. — 1 
shall  send  you  a  cordial  mixture,  madam,  to  be 
taken  in  any  purticuUir  faintnc&s,  or  lowness  of 
spirits  ;  and  some  draughts  for  morning  and 
evening.  Hai^e  a  care  of -catdmig  cold,  be  can- 
tious  in  your  diet,  and  1  make  no  doubt  but  in  i 

few  days  we  shall  l»c  perfectly  recovered. 

Ladies,  your  servant :  Vour  most  obedient,  verr 

humble  servant  [Exit. 

[2'he  ladies  sit  for  some  time  silent. 

BelL  [After  a  panse.J  Sister  Emily  I 

Emily.  Sister  Bell ! 

Btll.  What  d'ye  think  of  colonel  Tamper'now, 
sister  ? 

Emily.  VVhy,  I  am  so  provoked,  and  so  pleas- 
ed ;  so  angry,  and  so  diverted ;  that  I  don't 
know  whether  I  slunild  be  in  or  out  of  humour, 
at  this  discovery. 

BelL  No  !  Is  it  possible  you  can  have  so  little 
spirit?  This  tattling  apotiiecary  wiil  tell  this  fine 
story  at  every  house  he  goes  into  -  it  will  be 
towu-talk>-  If  a  lover  of  mine  had  attempted  to 
put  such  an  impudent  deceit  upon  me,  I  wouUl 
never  see  his  face  of^ain. 

Emily.  If  you  had  a  lover  that  you  liked.  Bell, 
you  would  not  be  quite  so  violent. 

Bell.  Indeed  but  I  should.  What !  to  come 
here  with  a  Canterbury  tale  of  a  leg  and  an  eye, 
and  heaven  knows  what,  merely  to  try  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power  over  you  !— To  gratify  his  inor- 
dinate vanity,  in  case  you  should  retain  your 
affection  for  him ;  or  to  reproach  you  for  your 
weakness  and  infidelity,  if  you  could  not  recon- 
cile yourself  to  him  on  that  suppositi^m  ! 

Emily.  It  is  abominably  provoking,  I  own; 
and  yet.  Bell,  it  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago, 
but  I  would  tiave  parted  with  half  my  fortune 
to  liave  made  it  certain  that  there  was  a  trick  in 
the  story. 

BelL  Well,  I  never  knew  one  of  these  men  of 
extraordinary  sense,  as  they  are  called,  that  was 
not,  in  some  instances,  a  greater  fool  than  the  rest 
of  mankind. 

Emily.  After  all.  Bell,  I  must  confess  that  this 
stratagem  has  convinced  me  cf  the  infirmity  of 
my  temper.  This  supposed  accident  began  to 
make  strange  work  with  me. 

BelL  1  saw  that  plain  enough.  I  told  yon 
what  your  pure  and  disinterested  passion,  si^r. 
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wootd  come  to,  long  Bfp, — Yet  this  is  so  flagrant 
an  aflront,  I  would  make  him  smart  for  it  some 
waj  o^  other ;  1  would  not  marry  him  these 
seieu  jears. 

Ermfy.  That,  perhaps,  might  be  punishing  my- 
aelf,  sister. 

Be//.  We  must  phigue  him,  and  heartily  too. 
Oh,  for  a  bright  thought  Aow,  some  charming  in- 
^vention  to  torment  him ! 

Emify.  Qh,  as  to  that  matter,  T  should  be  glad 
lo  have  some  comical  revenge  on  him  with  all  my 
heart. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Captain  Johnson,  madnm. 

Emily,  Desire  him  to  walk  up.  [Exit  Ser,"] 
I  am  fit  to  see  any  company  now. ^lliis  dis- 
covery will  do'  me  more  g6od,  I  believe,  than  all 
Mr  Prattle's  cordial  mixtures,  as  he  calls  them. 

Bell,  ph,  you're  in  cliarmihg  spirits,  sister — 
But  captain  Johnson  !  you  abound  m  the  military, 
captains,  colonehs  and  majors,  by  wholesale : 
Who  is  captain  Johnson,  pray  f 

Emily.  Only  the  name  that  Mademoiselle 
Florival,  the  Belleisle  lady  you  saw  this  morning, 
goes  by. 

BeiL  Oh,  sister,  the  luckiest  thought  in  the 
world-^such  an  use  to  make  of  this  lady. 

Emily.  What  d'ye  mean  ? 

Bell,  Captain  Johnson  shall  be  colonel  Tam- 
per's rival,  sister  1 

Emily,  Hush !  here  she  is. 

Enter  Mademoiselle  Florival. 

Give  me  leave,  madam,  to  introduce  you  to 
my  sister. 

BeU,  I  have  heard'  your  story,  madam,  and 
take  part  in  your  mi^nrtune*. 

Flo.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  both  to  you,  and 
to  that  lady,  madam. 

Emily:  Oh!  madam,  I  have  been  extremely 
ill  since  you  was  here  this  morning,  and  terrified 
almost  beyond  imhgination. 

Fh.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  may  I  ask 
what  has  alarmed  you  ? 

Emily.  It  is  sO  ridiculous,  I  scarce  know  how 
Co  tell  you. 

Bell.  Then  T  will.  You  must  know,  madam, 
that  ipy  sister  was  engaged  to  nn  officer,  who 
went  out  on  a  late  military  expedition.  He  is 
just  returned,  but  is  come  home  with  the  stran- 

Sest  conceit  diat  ever  filled  the  brain  of  a  lover. 
le  took  it  into  his  head  to  try  my  sister's  faith, 
by  pretending  to  be  maimed  and  wounded,  and 
has  actually  visited  her  this  morning  in  a  coun- 
terfeit character.  We  have  jhst  now  detected 
the  impositioji,  and  want  your  assistance  to  be 
pleasantly  revenged  on  him. 

Flo.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be  an  advocate 
for  the  lady's  cruelty — But  you  may  both  com- 
itffidd'me  in  any  thing; 

Vol.  III. 


\  Emily,  There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  ease ;  I  fear 
I  am  gone  too  far  for  that  As  you  are,  in  ap- 
pearance, such  a  smart  young  gentleman,  my 
sister  has  waggishly  proposed  to  make  you  the 
instrument  of  exciting  colonel  Tamper's  jealousy, 
b^  your  personating  tne  character  of  a  supposed 
nval.    Was  not  that  your  device,  sister  ? 

BelL  It  was ;  and  if  this  lady  will  come  into 
it,  and  you  play  your  part  well,  we'll  tease  th« 
wise  colonel,  and  make  him  sick  of  his  rogueries, 
I  warrant  you. 

Flo.  I  have  been  a  mad  girl  in  my  time,  I  con* 
fess,  and  remember  when  I  should  have  joined 
in  such  a  frolic  with  pleasure.  At  present,  I  fear 
I  am  scarce  mistress  enough  of  my  temper  to 
maintain  my  diameter  with  any  tolerable  hu- 
mour. However,  I  will  summou  up  all  my  spi* 
fits,  and  do  my  best  to  oblige  you. 

Bell,  Oh,  you  will  have  but  little  to  do.  The 
business  will  lie  chiefly  on  your  hands,  Emily — 
You  must  be  most  intolerably  provoking.  If  you 
do  hut  irritate  .him  sufficiently,  we  shall  have 
charming  sport  with  him. 

Emily.  Never  fear  me,  Bell ;  Mr  Prattle's  in- 
telligence has  given  me  spirits  equal  to  any  thing. 
Now  I  know  it  is  hut  a  trick,  I  shall  scarce  be 
able  to  sec  him  limping  about  without  laughing. 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Colonel  Tamper,  madam. 

Emily,  Show  him  in.  \Exit  Servant^  Now, 
ladies  ! 

Bell.  Now,  sister!  Work  him  heartily;  cut 
him  to  the  bone,  I  charge  you.  If  you  shew  him 
the  least  mercy,  you  arc  no  woman. 

£ii/er  Colonel  Tamper. 

Tarn,  This  it  is  to  have  new  servants !  not  at 
home,  indeed !  A  pack  of  blockheads,  to  think 
of  denying  my  Emily  to  me.  I  knew  the  poor 
dear  soul  was  a  little  out  of  order  indeed — but — 
[Seeing  Florival.]  I  beg  pardon,  niadam !  I  did 
not  know  you  had  company. 

Bell,  Oil,  this  gentleman  is  a  particular  friend 
of  my  sister's — he's  let  in  at  any  time. 

Tarn.  Hum !  [Disordered, 

Emily.  1  did  not  expect  to  see  you  return  so 
soon,  sir ! 

Tarn.  No— I  believe  I  am  come  somewhat  un- 
expectedly indeed,  madam ! 

Emily.  If  your  return  had  not  been  so  ex- 
tremely precipitate,  sir,  I  should  hare  sent  you  a 
message  on  purpose  to  prevent  your  giving  your- 
self that  trouble. 

Tarn.  Madam !  a  message !  for  what  reason  f 

Emily,  Because  I  am  otherwise  engaged. 

[With  indifference. 

Tarn.  Engaged !  I  dont  apprehend  you,  ma- 
dam. 

Emily.  No  ?  you  are  extremely  dull,  then  : — 
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don't ^ou  see  I  ha?e  company?  Was  you  at  the 
opera  last  night,  captain  Johnson  ? 

[Coquetting  with  Tlokival. 

Tarn,  I  am  thunderstruck  ! Madam !  Miss 

Emily  !-^Madam ! 

l^nify.  Sir ! — Colonel  Tamper ! — Sir ! 

Tom,  I  say,  madam  ! 

Endly.  Sir ! 

Tarn,  ^eath,  I  have  not  power  to  speak  to 
her ! — ^This  strange  and  sudden  alteration  in  your 
behaviour,  madam 

Emily,  Alteration  !  none  at  all,  sir :  the  change 
is  on  yoiir  side,  not  mine,  l^l  be  judged  b^  this 
gentleman.  Captain  Johnson,  here's  a  miniature 
of  the  colonel,  which  he  sat  for  just  before  he 
went  abroad-^one  by  a  good  hand,  and  reckon- 
ed a  striking  likeness.  Did  you  ever  see  a  poor 
creature  so  altered  ?  [Giving  a  bracelet, 

Flo,  Why,  really,  madam,  there  is,  I  must 
own,  a  very  visible  difference  at  present.  That 
black  ribband  [Lodking  by  turns  on  the  picture 
aii(/ Colonel  Tabiper J  makes  a  total  eclipse 
of  the  brilliancy  of  this  right  eye^and  then,  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  leg  gives  such  a  twist  to 
the  rest  of  the  body,  thjit 

Tarn,  .Sir ! But  it  is  to  you  I  address  mys^f 

at  piresenL  madam.  I  was  once  fond  and  fool- 
ish enough  to  imagine  that  you  had  a  heart  truly 
^nerous  ^nd  sensible ;  and  flattered  myself  that 
It  was  above  being  shaken  by  absence,  or  af- 
fected by  eventSi  How  have  1  been  deceived ! 
1  find  that 

Emify,  I^ardon  me,  sir ;  I  never  deceived  you  : 
nay,  you  see  that  I  disdained  the  thought  of  de- 
ceiving you  even  for  a  day.  Out  of  respect  to 
our  late  mtitual  attachment,  I  am  resolved  to 
deal  openly  with  yoU.  In  a  word,  then,  every 
thing  between  us  muH  now  be  at  an  end. 

Tani-  Confusion  !  Every  thing  at  an  end  I  and 
can  you,  can  you,  Emily,  nave  the  courage  to  tell 
me  so? 

Emily,  Why  not  ?  Come,  come,  colonel  Tam- 
per, vanity  is  your  blind  side. 

Tarn,  Zounas,  madam ! 

Emily,  Don^t  be  in  a  passion.  Do  but  consi- 
der the  matter  calmly :  and  though  it  may  rather 
be  displeasing,  yet,  when  you  have  duly  weighed 
all  circumstances,  t'm  sure  you  must  do  me  the 
justice  to  acknowledge  my  sincerity. 

Tarn,  I  shall  run  mad — Is  it  possible,  Emily  ? 
— Sincerity  do  you  caU  this  P'^Dissimulation — 
damned  dissimulation  ! 

Emily,  Have  patience,  sir !  The  loss  of  your 
whole  fortune  would  have  been  trifling  to  me ; 
btit  how  can  I  reconcile  myself  to  this  mangling 
of  your  figure  ^  Let  me  turn  the  tables  on  you 
for  a  moment — Suppose  now,  colonel,  that  I  bad 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  lost  a  leg  and  an 
eye,  should  you,  d'ye  think,  have  retained  your 
afiection  inviolable  for  me  ? 

Tarn.  False,  false  woman !  Have  a  care,  Emi- 
]Jr  t  have  a  care^  I  sa/,  or  you'll  destroy  your 


fame  and  happiness  for  ever.  Consider  what 
YOU  are  doing,  ere  you  make  a  final  resolution — 
You'll  repent  your  inconstancy,  I  tell  you  before- 
hand— upon  my  soul,  you  will — You'll  have  more 
reason  to  repent  it,  than  you  can  possibly  imar 
gine. 

Emily,  Why  will  you  oblige  me  now  to  say 
shocking  things  to  you  ?  It  goes  against  me  to 
tell  you  so ;  but  I  can't  even  see  you  now  without 
horror ;  jiay,  was  I  even,  from  a  vain  point  of 
honour,  to  adhere  to  my  enijagements  with  yoo, 
I  could  never  conquer  ray  disgust.  It  would  be 
a  most  unnatural  connection.  Would  not  i^ 
captain  Johnson  ?  "* 

Tarn,  Hell  !  'Sdeath  !  Confusion  !  How  stea- 
dily she  persists  in  her  perfidy  !  Madam !  Ma- 
dam ! — I  shall  choak  with  ra^e — But  one  word, 
and  I  am  gone  for  ever — Uar  ever,  for  ever, 
madam ! 

Emily,  What  would  you  say,  sir  ? 

Tam,  Tell  me  then — and  tell  me  truly:  Hare 
not  YOU  received  the  addresses  of  that  gende- 
o^an? 

Emily,  He  has  honoured  me  with  tbem,  I  con- 
fess, sir ;  and  every  circumstance  is  to  much  io 
his  favour,  that  I  could  have  no  manner  of  ob- 
jection to  him,  but  my  unfortunate  engagements 
to  you — But  since  your  ill  fortune  has  invindblf 
divorced  us  from  each  other,  I  think  I  am  at  li- 
berty to  listen  to  him. 

Tam,  Matchless  confidence! — Mighty  well, 
madam  !  It  is  not  then  the  misfortunes  that  have 
befallen  me,  but  the  charms  you  have  found  in 
that  gentleman,  which  have  altered  your  incliaa^ 
tion. 

J7q.  Well,  sir !  and  what  tlien,  sir  ?  The  lady^ 
I  presume,  is  not  included,  like  an  old  manidoiH 
house,,  in  the  rent-roll  of  your  estate,  or  the  in* 
ventory  of  your  goods  and  chattels?  Her  hand, 
I  hope,  is  still  her  own  property,  and  she  maj 
bestow  it  on  you  or  me,  or  any  body  else,  just 
as  she  pleases. 

Tam,  You  are  a  villain,  sir  (-^Withdraw ! 

BeU,  Oh  Heavens!  here  will  be  murder— 
Don't  stir,  I  beg  you,  sir ! 

Flo,  O,  never  fear  me,  madam ;  I  am  not  ^ocb 
a  poltroon  as  to  contend  with  that  gentlemaa— 
Do  you  think  I  would  set  my  strength  and  skill 
against  a  poor  blind  man,  and  a  cripple  ? 

Tam,  Follow  me,  sir !  I'll  soon  teach  yoa  to 
use  your  own  legs. 

Flo.  Oh,  the  sturdy  beggar !  stir  your  stumps 
and  begone ;  here's  nothing  for  you,  fellow  ! 

Tam,  Villahii 

Flo,  Poor  man  ! 

Tam,  Scoundrel ! 

Fh.  Prithee,  man,  don't  expose  yourself. 

Tam.  Puppy! 

Flo,  Poor  wretch ! 

Emily.  What,  quarrel  before  ladies  !  Oh,  for 
shame,  colonel ! 

Tom,  This  is  b^ond  all  sufierance.     I  ccb 
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contain  no  longer — ^Know,  then,  madam,  [To 
£ifiLT.l  to  your  utter  confusion,  I  ain  not  that 
mangled  thing  which  you  imagine  me — You  may 
aeCy  madam—— 

[tUiuming  his  natural  manner. 

Emiiy.^ 

BeiL     >Ua,ha,ha! 

Flo.   y 

[Laughing  "violentfy. 

Emify.  A  wonderful  en  re  ot  lameness  and 
blindness !  Your  case  is  truly  curious,  sir ;  and 
attested  by  three  credible  witnesses — Will  you 
gire  un  leaVe  to  print  it  in  the  public  papers? 

Tom.  Madam,  madam ! 

Flo,  I  thidk  the  story  would  make  a  figure  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Tarn.  Sir ! 

BelL  A  pretty  leg,  indeed  !  Will  yau  dance  a 
a  minaet  with  me,  colonel  ? 

Emily,  Your  wounds  are  not  mortal,  I  hope, 
colonel  ? 

Tom.  No,  madam !  my  person,  I  thank  Hen- 
Ten,  is  still  onhurt.  I  have  my  lqi;s,  both  legs, 
madam ;  and  I  will  use  them  to  transport  me  as 
far  as  possible  from  so  talse  a  woman — I  have 
my  eyes,  too ;  my  eyes,  madam  ;  but  they  shall 
never  look  on  you  again,  but  as  the  most  faith- 
lem  and  ungrateful  of  your  sex  ! 

Anify.  If  I  am  not  surprised  how  he  could 
act  it  so  well !  Pray,  let  us  see  you  do  it  again, 
colonel — How  was  it,  eh  ?  [Mirtiicking.]  hip-hop, 
bip-bop,  like  prince  Volscius,  I  think. 

Tam,  I  to6K  that  method,  madam,  to  try  your 
truth,  constancy,  and  affection.  I  have  found 
jou  void  of  all  those  qualities,  and  I  shall  have 
reason  to  rejoice  at  thie  efiect  of  my  experiment 
as  long  as  I  live. 

Emily.  If  you  meant  to  separate  yourself 
from  me.  And  a  mighty  proof  you  have  given  of 
your  own'a^tion,  truly !  instead  of  returning,  af- 
ter an  anxious  absence,  with  joy,  into  my  pre- 
sence, to  come  home  with  a  low  and  mean  sus- 
picion, with  a  narrow  jealousy  of  mind,  when  the 
frankness  and  generosity  of  my  behaviour  ought 
to  have  engaged  you  to  repose  the  most  unlimi- 
ted confidence  in  roe. 

Tarn.  The  event,  madam,  has  but  well  war- 
ranted my  experiment. 

Emily.  And  shall  justify  it,  sir,  still  more :  for 
here,  before  your  face,  I  give  my  hand  to  this 
gentleman ;  solemnly  declaring,  that  it  shall  ne- 
ver be  in  your  power  to  dissolve  the  connection 
formed  between  us. 

Tarn.  As  to  you,  madam,  your  infidelity  be  jour 
punishment.  But  that  gentleman  shall  bear  from 
me. 

Flo.  I  defy  jrou,  sir ! 

Emily,  Nothing  fiEuther  remains  between  us ; 
leave  me,  sir ! 

Tom.  I  am  gone,  madam !  and  so  help  me, 
Heaven,  nevery  never  to  retoro— — 

[Goings 


Enter  Major  Bilfoed. 

Self.  How !  going  in  a  passion?  Hold,  Tam- 
per— All  in  confusion  !  1  thought  so— and  came 
to  set  matters  to  rights  again. 

Flo.  What  do  I  see !  Major  Belford  !  Major 
Belford  !  oh !  [Faints. 

Belf.  Ha,  my  name,  and  fainting  ?  Wliat  can 
this  mean  ?  [Runs  And  takes  her  in  his  arms.] — 
By  Heavens,  a  woman !  May  I  hope  that— 
Hold,  she  recovers — It  is,  it  is  she !  my  dear 
Florival  herself !  and  we  shall  still  be  happy. 

Tarn.  Belford's  Bel leislc  lady,  as  I  live!  Mj 
rival  a  woman  !  I  begin  to  feel  myself  very  ridi- 
culous. 

Belf.  What  wonder,  my  love,  has  brought 
you  hither,  and  in  this  habit  ? 

Flo.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  a  long  story  to  relate.  At 
present  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  that  lady's  bro- 
ther has  been  the  noblest  of  friends  to  me ;  and 
she  herself,  this  morning,  generously  vouchsafed 
to  take  me  under  her  protection. 

Belf.  I  am  bound  to  them  for  ever.  At  my 
return  I  found  letters  from  your  father,  who, 
supposing  you  was  in  England  with  me,  wrote 
to  acquaint  me  that  he  was  inconsolable  for 
your  loss,  and  that  he  would  consent  to  our  uni- 
on if  I  would  but  assure  him  that  you  was  safe 
and  well.  The  next  post  shall  acquaint  him  of 
our  good  fortune.  Well,  Tamper,  am  not  I  a 
lucky  fellow  ? 

Tom.  Oh,  Belford  !  I  am  the  most  miserable 
dog  in  the  world ! 

Be/f.  What !  you  have  dropped  your  mask,  I 
see — ^you're  on  your  own  legs  again ;  I  met  Prattle 
in  the  street — He  stopt  his  chariot  to  speak  to  roe 
about  you,  and  I  found  that  he  had  blown  you 
up,  and  discovered  to  the  ladies  that  you  was 
returned,  quite  unhurt,  from  the  Havannah* 

Tarn.  Did  that  coxcomb  betray  me  ?  That  ac* 
counts  for  all  Emil/s  behaviour — Oh,  major,  I 
am  ruined  past  redemption !  I  have  behaved 
most  extravagantly,  both  to  your  lady  and  Emily; 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  look  them  in  the  face  a- 
gain. 

Belf.  Ay,  ay,  I  foresaw  this.  Did  not  I  tell 
you  that  you  would  expose  yourself  confounded- 
ly? However,  FU  be  an  advocate  for  you — my 
florival  shall  be  an  advocate  for  you;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  you  will  be  taken  into  favour 
again. 

Emly.  Does  he  deserve  it,  major? 

Be^  Why,  madam,  I  can't  say  much,  for  him, 
or  myself  eitlier,  faitlw-We  muse  rely  entirely 
on  your  eoodness. 

Flo.  He's  a  true  penitent,  I  see,  madam ;  and 
ni  answer  for  it,  he  loves  you  to  excess — Nay, 
look  on  him. 

Emily.  Was  it  well  done,  colonel,  to  cherish  a 
mean  distrust  of  me  ?  to  trifle  with  the  partialitr 
I  had  shown  to  you ;  and  to  endeavour  to  ^ryjb 
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me  pain,  merely  to  seaire  a  poor  triumph  over 
my  weakness  to  yourself? 

Tarn,  I  am  ashamed  to  answer  you. 

Bell.  Ashamed !  and  so  you  well  may,  in- 
deed. 

Tarn.  I  see  my  absurdity — all  I  wish  is  to  be 
laughed  at,  and  forgiven. 

Belf,  A  very  reasonable  request  Come,  ma- 
dam, pity  the  poor  fellow,  and  admit  him  to 
your  good  graces  again. 

Flo.  Let  us  prevail  on  you,  dw  maidam. 

jPmify.  Well — now  I  see  he  is  most  heartily 
morti6ed,  I  am  half  inclined  to  pity  him. 

Tarn.  Generous  Emily ! 

Bell.  Go,  you  provoking  wretch!  ^tis  more 
than  you  deserve.  [To  Tav. 

Tun,  It  shall  be  the  future  study  of  my  life  to 


deserve  this  pardon.  \Kmim^  her  hand.]  Bel- 
ford,  I  give  you  joy — Madam  [To  Florivau]— 
I  have  beliaved  so  il|  to  you,  1  scarce  know  Kow 
to  give  you  joy  as  I  ought. 

Bel/.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  at  present 
Now  we  have  on  nil  sides  ratified  the  prelimina- 
ries, let  08  settle  the  definitive  treaty  as  soon  as 

we  can We  have  been  two  ludkV  fellows, 

Tamper— I  have  been  fortunate  in  finding  my 
mistress,  and  you  as  fortunate  in  not  losing 
yours. 

Tarn.  So  we  have,  Belford ;  ana  I  wish  tverj 
brave  officer  in  his  Mspesty's  service  had  secured 
to  himself  such  comfortable  winter-quarters  as 
we  haTe,  after  a  ,f(k>rious  campaifln. 

{Exeunt  omne$. 
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MEN. 

William  Meadows. 

mo  Meadows,  his  ton. 

ricE  Woodcock^  father  /oLucivda. 

rTHOEiry  a  country  squire. 

TACEy  attached  to  Lucivda. 

lOBy  a  hnmpkin* 


WOMEN. 

R4J68ETTA,  attached  to  Youvo  Meadows. 

LvciNDAy  attached  to  Eustace. 

Deboeah  W00DCOCK9  suter  to  Justice  Wood> 

OOCE. 

Margeey,  seduced  by  Hodge. 


Seeii«— a  viUage  in  England, 


ACT.    I. 


^N£  r. — A  gorden  with  statues^  fountains^ 
mdjhwer-pots.  Seven^l  arbours  appear  in 
*.he  side  scenes, 

^ETtA  cnic/LuciNDA  Ore  discaeered  at  workf 
eated  upqn  two  garden-chairs.         * 


AIR. 

i.  UoPE !  tboa  nune  of  young  desire. 
Fairy  promiser  of  jpy. 
Painted  vapour,  glow-worm  Sre, 
Xemp'rate  sweet,  that  ne'er  can  cloy: 

c.  Hojfe  !  thou  earnest  of  delight, 
opfkest  soother  of  the  mind. 
Balmy  cordial,  prospect  bright 
Surest  friend  the  wrctcboi  find : 


Both.  Kind  deceiver,  flatter  still. 

Deal  out  pleasures  unpossest. 
With  thy  dreams  my  fancy  fill, 
And  m  wbhes  make  me  blest 

Luc.  Heigho! — Rossetta? 

Ros.  Wen,  child,  what  do  you  wj  ? 

Luc.  Tis  a  devilish  thin^  to  live  m  a  Tillage  a 
hundred  miles  from'the  capital,  with  a  preposter- 
ous gouty  father,  and  a  superannuated  maiden 
aunt — I  am  heartily  sick  of  my  situation. 

Ros.  And  with  reason — But  'tis  in  a  great 
measure  your  own  fault :  here  is  ihis  Mr  Eustaoe^ 
a  man  of  character  and  family;  he  likes  yOu, 
you  like  him,  you  know  one  another's  minds,  and 
yet  you  will  npt  resolve  to  make  yourself  ba|^ 
with  him. 
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AIR: 


Whence  can  you  inherit 

So  slavish  a  spirit? 
Confin'd  thus,  and  chainM  to  a  log ! 

Now  fondled,  now  chid, 

Permitted,  forbid ; 
nis  leading  the  life  of  a  dog. 

For  shame,  you  a  lover ! 

More  firmness  discover; 
Ti^e  courage,  nor  here  longer  mope ; 

Resist  and  be  free, 

Run  riot,  like  me, 
And,  to  perfect  ij^  picture,  elope. 

Luc.  And  is  this  your  advice  ? 

Ros,  Positively. 

Luc.  Here's  my  hand ;  positively  IMl  follow  it. 
I  liave  already  sent  to  my  gentleman,  who  is  now 
in  the  country,  to  let  him  know  he  may  come 
hither  this  day  ;  we  will  make  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  settle  all  preliminaries — ^And  then — 
But  take  notice,  whenever  we  decamp,  you  march 
off  along  with  us. 

Rot,  Oh !  madam,  your  servant ;  I  have  no 
inclination  to  be  left  behind,  I  assure  you-^But 
you  say  you  got  acquainted  with  this  spark, 
while  you  were  with  your  mother  during  her  last 
illness  at  Bath,  so  that  your  father  has  never 
seen  him  ? 

Luc,  Never  in  his  life,  my  dear:  and,  I  am 
confident,  he  entertains  not  the  least  suspicion 
of  my  having  any  such  connection :  py  aunt,  in- 
deed, has  her  doubts  and  surmises ;  but,  besides 
that  my  father  will  not  allow  any  one  to  be  wiser 
than  himself,  it  is  an  established  maxim  between 
these  affectionate  relations,  never  to  agree  in  any 
thing. 

Hot,  Except  being  absurd;  you  must  allow 
they  sympathize  perfectly  in  that — But,  now  we 
are  on  the  subject,  I  desire  to  know,  what  I  am 
to  do  with  this  wicked  old  justice  of  peace,  this 
libidinous  fatherof  yours?  He  follows  me  about 
the  house  like  a  tame  goat. 

Luc.  Nay,  111  assure  you  he  hath  bieen  a  wag 
in  hit  time — ^you  must  have  a  care  of  yourself. 

Rot,  Wretched  me !  to  fall  into  such  hands, 
who  have  been  just  forced  to  run  away  from  my 

parents  to  avoid  an  odious    marriage You 

smile  at  that  now ;  and  I  know  you  think  roe 
whimsical,  as  you  have  oflen  told  me :  but  you 
must  excuse  my  being  a  little  over-delicate  in 
this  particular. 

AIR, 

My  heart's  my  own,  my  will  is  free, 

And  so  shall  be  my  voice ; 
No  mortal  man  shall  wed  with  me. 

Till  first  he*t  made  my  choice. 
Let  parent's  rule,  cry  nature's  laws ; 

And  children  still  obey; 


And  is  there,  then,,  no  saving  clause. 
Against  tyrannic  sway  ? 

Luc,  Well,  but  my  dear  mad  girl— 

Rot,  Lucinda,  don't  talk  to  me — Was  your 
father  to  go  to  London ;  meet  there  by  accident 
with  an  old  fellow  as  wrong-headed  as  himself; 
and  in  a  fit  of  absurd  friendship,  agree  to  many 
you  to  that  old  fellow's  son,  whom  you  had  never 
seen,  without  consulting  your  indinatiotis,  or  al- 
lowing yon  a  negative,  in  case  he  should  not  prore 
agreeable— 

Luc,  Why,  I  should  think  it  a  little  hard,  I 
confess — ^yet,  when  I  see  you  in  the  character 
of  a  chambermaid — 

Rot.  It  is  the  only  character,  my  dear,  in 
which  I  could  hope  to  lie  concealed ;  and,  I  cui 
tell  you,  I  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
when,  in  consequence  of  our  old  boarding-school 
friendship,  I  applied  to  you  to  receive  me  in  this 
capacity :  for  we  expected  the  parties  the  very 
next  week. 

Luc  But  had  not  you  a  message  from  your 
intended  spouse,  to  let  you  know  he  was  as  uttle 
inclined  to  such  ill-concerted  nuptiab  as  yoa 
were? 

Rot,  More  than  so ;  he  wrote  to  advise  mtf 
by  all  means,  to  contrive  some  method  of  break- 
ing them  aS,  for  he  had  rather  retom  to  bis  dctr 
studies  at  Oxford ;  and,  after  that,  what  hopes 
conld  I  have  of  being  happy  with  him  ? 

Luc.  Then  you  are  not  at  all  uneaay  at  tba 
strange  rout  yon  must  have  occasioned  at  home? 
I  warrant,  during  this  month  yoa  have  been  ab- 
sent— 

Rot.  Oh  !  don't  mention  it,  my  dear  !  I  have 
had  so  many  admirers,  since  I  commepced  Abi- 
gail, that  I  am  quite  chf^lned  with  my  situation 
— But  hold,  who  stalks  yonder  in  the  yard,  that 
the  dogs  are  so  glad  to  see  ? 

f,uc.  Daddy  Hawthorn,  as  I  live  !  He  is 
come  to  pay  my  father  a  visit ;  and  never  roofe 
luckily,  tor  he  always  forces  him  abroad,  fir 
the  way,  what  will  you  do  with  yourself,  while  I 
step  into  the  house  to  see  after  my  trusty  mes- 
senger, Hodge  ? 

not.  No  matten  111  sit  down  in  that  arbour, 
and  listep  to  the  sindng  of  the  birds :  you  know 
I  am  fond  of  melancholy  amusements. 

Luc.  So  it  #eems,  indeed  :  sure,  Roeaetta, 
none  of  your  admirers  (nd  power  to  touch  your 
heart;  you  are  not  in  love  I  hope  ? 

Rot.  In  love !  that's  pleasant.  Who  do  yoa 
suppose  I  should  be  in  love  with,  pray  ? 

IMC.  Why,  let  me  see What  do  you  think 

of  Thomas,  our  gardener  ?  There  he  is,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  walk — He's  a  pretty  young  man, 
and  the  servants  say,  he's  always  writing  verses 
on  you. 

Rot.  Indeed,  Lucinda,  yoa  are  very  silly. 

Luc  Indeed,  Rossetta,  that  blush  makes  yoa 
look  very  handsome. 
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Roi.  Blush  !  I  am  sure  I  don't  blush. 

Luc,  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Rot.  Pshaw,  Lucinda,  how  can  you  be  bo  ridi- 
ulous? 

Imc.  Well,  don't  be  angry,  and  I  have  done 

But  suppose  you  did  lue  himi  how  could  you 

lelp  yourselt? 

AIR. 

When  once  Love's  subtle  poison  gains 

A  passage  to  the  female  breast, 
Like  lightning  rushing  tlirough  the  veins. 

Each  wish,  and  every  thought's  possest : 
To  heal  the  pangs  our  minds  eadure, 

Reason  in  vain  its  skill  applies; 
Nought  can  afford  the  heart  a  cure, 

But  what  is  pleasing  to  the  eyes.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL 

E^ter  YoUNO  Meadows. 

Young  Mea,  Let  me  see— on  the  fifteenth  of 
fune,  at  half  an  hour  past  five  in  the  morning, 
TMng  out  a  pocket-book,]  I  left  my  father*s 
louse,  unknown  tu  any  one,  having  made  free 
vith  a  coat  and  jacket  of  our  g^ener's,  which 
itted  me,  by  way  of  a  disguise :  so  says  my  poc- 
Let-book ;  and  cliance  directing  me  to  this  vil- 
age,  on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  I  pro- 
;ured*a  recommendation  to  the  worshipful  Jus^ 
ice  Woodcock,  to  be  the  superintendant  of  his 
Mimpkins  and  cabbages,  because  I  would  let  my 
father  see,  I  chose  to  run  any  lengths,  rather 
han  submit  to  what  his  obstinacy  would  have 
forced  me,  a  marriage  ag^st  my  inclination, 
with  a  womian  I  never  saw.  \Puts  up  the  book, 
gnd  takes  up  a  wutering'jMt!]  Her^  I  have  been 
iiree  weeks,  and  in  that  time  I  am  as  much  alter- 
nJ,  as  if  1  had  changed  my  nature  with  my  habit. 
Sdeath,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  chambermaid ! 
^nd  yet,  if  I  could  forget  tliat  I  am  the  son  and 
leir  of  sir  William  MeAdows — But  that's  impos- 
lible. 

AIR. 

O  !  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed 

Some  humble  cottage  swain  ; 
In  fair  Rossetta's  sight  to  feed  . 

My  sheep  upon  the  plain; 
What  bliss  had  I  been  born  to  taste^ 

Which  now  I  ne  er  must  know  I 
Ye  envious  powers  !  why  have  ye  placed 

My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  ? 

Ha !  who  was  it  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  I  past 
by  that  arbour  !  Was  it  not  she  sat  reading 
there !  the  trembling  of  my  heart  tells  me  my 
esyes  were  not  misCakei|<— Here  sho  comes. 


Enter  Rossetta. 


Ros.  Lucinda  was  certainly  in  the  right  of  it, 
and  yet  I  blush  to  own  my  weakness  even  to  my- 
self— Marry,  hang  the  fellow  for  not  being  a 
gentleman ! 

Young  Mea,  I  am  determined  I  won't  speak 
to  her  [Turning  to  a  rose-tree,  and  plucking  the 
Jiowers^,  Now  or  never  is  the  time  to  conquer 
myself :  besides,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
the  girl  has  no  aversion  to  me :  and,  as  I  wish 
not  to  do  her  an  injury,  it  would  be  cruel  to  fill 
her  head  with  notions  of  what  can  never  happen. 
[Hums  a  tune.]  Pshaw !  rot  these  roses,  now 
they  prick  one's  fingers ! 

Hot,  He  takes  no  notice  of  me ;  but  so  much 
the  better ;  Til  be  as  indiflTerent  as  he: is.  I  am 
sure  the  poor  lad  Hkes  me ;  and  if  I  was  to  give 
him  any  encouragement,  I  suppose  the  next  thing 
he  talked  of  would  be  buying  a  ring,  and  being 
asked  in  church — Oh,  dear  pride  !  I  thank  you 
for  that  thought. 

Young  Mea,  Hah,  going  without  a  word,  a 
look  l-^I  can't  bear  that — Mrs  Rossetta,  I  am 
gathering  a  few  roses  here,  if  you  please  to  take 
them  in  with  you. 

Ros,  Thank  you,  Mr  Thomas,  but  all  my  lady's 
flower  pots  are  full. 

Young  Mea,  Will  you  accept  of  them  for 
yourself  then  ?  [Caicninf  hold  of  her.]  What's 
the  matter  ?  you  look  as  if  you  were  angry  with* 
me.  • 

Ros,  Pray,  let  go  my  hand. 

Young  Mea,  Nay  prithee,  why  is  this  ?  yo» 
shan't  go';  I  have  something  to  say  to  you. 

Rat,  Well,  but  I  must  go,  I  w&U  fp ;  I  desin^ 
Mr  Thomas — 

AIR. 

Gentle  youth,  ah,  tell  me  ^hy 

Still  you  force  me  thus  to  fly  r 

Cease,  oh !  cease,  to  persevere ; 

Speak  not  what  I  most  not  hear; 

To  my  heart  its  ease  restore ; 

Go,  and  never  see  me  more.  [Exit^ 

Young  Mea.  This  girl  is  a  riddle ! — ^That  she 
loves  me,  I  think  there  is  no  room  to  doubt ;  she 
takes  a  thousand  opportunities  to  let  me  see  it : 
and  yet,  when  I  speak  to  her^  she  will  hardly 
give  me  an  answer ;  and,  if  I  attempt  the  smal- 
lest familiarity,  is  gone  in  an  instant — I  feel  my 
passion  for  her  grow  eveiy  day  more  and  more 
violent — Well,  would  I  marry  her? — would  I 
make  a  mistress  of  her  if  I  could  ? — ^Two  thinga, 
called  prudence  and  honour,  forbid  either.  Wuit 
am  I  pursuing,  then  f  A  shadow.  Sure  my  evil 
genius  laid  this  snare  in  my  way.  However, 
there  is  one  comfort,  it  is  in  my  power  to  fly 
from  it ;  if  so,  why  do  I  hesitate  ?  I  am  distrac- 
ted, unable  to  determine  any  thin^ 
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AIR. 

Still  in  hopes  (o  get  the  better 

Of  my  stubborn  flame  I  try ; 
Swear  this  moment  to  forget  her. 

And  the  next  my  oath  deny. 
Now,  prepared  with  scorn  to  treat  her^ 

£very  charm  in  thought  I  brave, 
Boast  my  freedom — fW  to  meet  her, 

And  confess  myself  her  slave.         [EjtU. 

SCENE  III. — A  hall  in  Justice  Woodcock's 

house. 

Enter  Hawthorm,  wiih  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hands^  and  a  net  with  biras  at  his  girdle  :  and, 
afterwards,  Justice  Woodcock. 

AIR. 

There  was  a  jolly  miller  once, 

Lived  on  the  river  Dee ; 
He  woriced  and  sung,  from  mom  till  night ; 

No  lark  more  blythe  than  he. 
And  this  the  burthen  of  his  song, 

.  For  ever  used  to  be 

I  care  for  nobody,  nu,  not  I, 

If  no  one  cares  for  me.  * 

House,  here,  house !  what,  all  gadding,  all  abroad ! 
house,  I  say,  hilli-ho,  ho  !• 

J.  Wood,  Here's  a  noise,  here's  a  rocket !  Wil- 
liam, Robert,  Hodj^e  !  why  docs  not  somebody 
answer?  Odds  my  life,  1  believe  the  fellows  have 
lost  their  hearing !  [Entering,]  Oh,  uinstcr  Haw- 
thorn !  I  guessed  it  was  some  such  mad-cap — 
Are  you  there  ? 

Haw.  Am  I  here  ?  Ves :  and,  if  you  had  been 
where  I  was  three  hours  ago,  you  would  find  the 
good  effects  of  it  by  this  tinie:  but  you  have  got 
the  lazy,  unwhotesdme,  London  fashion,  of  lying  a 
bed.  in  a  mdming,  and'  there's  gout  for  you — 
Why,  sir,  I  have  not  been  in  bed  five  minutes 
after  sun-rise  these  thirty  years ^  am  generally  up 
before  it;  and  I  never  took  a  dose  of  physic  but 
once  in  my  life,  and  that  was  in  compliment  to 
a?  cousin  of  mine,  an  apothecary,  that  had  just 
set  up  business; 

J.  Wood:  Well,  but,  master  Hawthorn,  let  me 
tell  yon,  yon  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  for,  I 
sajr,  sleep  is  necessary  for  a  man;  ay,  and  I'll 
oieintarin  it. 

Httw.  VfhtLtl  whcfn  1  minntain  the  contrary? 
—^— Look -you,  neighbour  Woodcock,  you  are  a 
rieh  mail,'  a  man  of  wor^hipy  a  justice  of  pence, 
aAtftaK  that;  but  learn  to  know  the  respect  that 
13^  due  to  the  sound  from  the  infirm ;  and  allow 
mft  that 'superiority  a  good  constitution  gives  me 
oveir  youi — Health  it  the  greatest  of  all  posses- 
sions; and 'tis  a  maumwith  roe,  that  an  hde 
cobler  is  a  better  man  thilifr»  sick  king. 


J.  Wood.  Well,  welV  you  are  a  sportsmali. 

Haw.  And  so  would  you,  too,  if  you  woiild 
take  my  advice.  A  sportsman !  why,  there  » 
nothing  like  it :  I  would  not  eichange  the  satis- 
faction I  feel,  while  I  am  beating  the  lawns  tod 
thickets  about  my  little  farm,  for  all  the  eoto^ 
tainments  and  pageantry  in  Christendom. 

AIR. 

Let  gay  on^s  and  great 

Make  the  most  of  their  fate, 
From  pleasure  to  pleasure  they  run  : 

Well,  who  cares  a  jot, 

I  envy  them  not. 
While  1  have  my  dog  and  my  gun. 

For  exercise,  air. 

To  the  fields  I  repair, 
With  spirits  unclouded  and  light: 

The  blisses  I  find. 

No  stings  leave  behind. 
But  health  and  diversion  unite. 

Enter  Hodge. 

Hodgf,  Did  your  worship  call,  sir  ? 

J.  Wood,  Call,  sir?  where  have  you  and  the 
rest  of  these  rascals  been  ?  but,  I  suppose,  I  need 
not  ask — You  must  know  there  is  a  statute,  a  fair 
for  hiring  senants,  held'  upon  my  greed  to-day; 
we  have  it  usually  at  this  season  of  tlie  year,  and 
it  never  fails  to  pur  all  the  folks  here-about  out 
of  their  senses. 

Hodge.  Lord,  your  honour,  look  out,  and  see 
Avhat  a  nice  show  they  make  yonder ;  they  hsd 
got  pipers,  and  6dler8,  and  were  dancing  as  I 
came  along,  for  dear  life — I  never  taw  such  t 
mortal  throng  in  our  village  in  all  my  born  dajs 
again. 

Haw.  Why,  Ilike  this  now;  this  it  as  it  should 
be. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  'tis  a  very  foolish  piece  of 
business ;  ^od  for  nothing  but  to  promote  idle- 
ness and  the  getting  of  bastards :  but  I  shall  ttke 
measures  for  preventing  it  another  year,  and  I 
doubt  whether  I  am  not  sufhciently  authorised 
already ;  for,  by  an  act  passed  Anno  undecima 
iCaroli  primiy  which  impowers  a  justice  of  peace, 
who  is  lord  of  the  manor 

Haw.  Come,  come,  never  mind  the  act;  let 
me  tell  you,  this  is  a  very  proper,  a  very  useful 
meeting;  I  want  a  servant  or  two  myself,  I  must 
'go  see  what  your  market  affords ; — and  you  shall 
igo,  and  the  girls,  my  little  Lucy  and  the  other 
young  rogue,  and  we'll  make  a  day  on*t  as  well  as 
the  rest. 

J.  Wood,  I  wish,  master  Hawthorn,  I  oouM 
teach  you  to  be  a  little  more  sedate :  why  wont 
you  take  pattern  by  rrfe,  and  consider  your  di^ 
nity  ?— -Odds  heart,  I  don't  wonder  yon*  arte  not 
a  rich  man ;  you  laugh  too  much  ever  to  be  rich. 

Haw.  Right;  n^ghbout*  Woodcock  I   healtiv 
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food-hummir,  and  compefience,  is  my  motto:  and, 
if  my  executors  have  a  miody  thcj  are  welcome 
i»  make  it  my  epitaph. 

AIR. 

The  honest  heart,  whose  tboagbts  are  clear 

From  frand,  disguise,  and  guile, 
Need  neither  fortuoe^s  frowning  fear, 

Nor  coort  the  harlot's  smile^ 

The  ereatness,  that  would  make  us  grave. 

Is  but  an  empty  thing : 
What  more  than  mirth  would  mortals  have? 
The  cheerful  man's  a  king. 

[Eifunt, 
SCENE  IV. 

LUCINDA,  HODGE. 

Lmc.  Hist,  hist,  Hodee ! 

Hodge,  Who  odls  ?  here  am  I. 

Imc.  Well,  have  you  been  ?— 

Hodge,  Been  ?  ay,  I  ha'  been  far  enough,  an 
that  he  all :  you  never  knew  ^ny  thing  fall  out  so 
crossly  in  ^our  bom  days^ 

Imc  ^  by,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Hodge,  Why,  you  know,  I  dare  not  take  a 
horse  out  of  his  worship^s  stables  this  morning, 
for  fear  it  should  be  missed,  and  breed  questions ; 
and  our  old  fiag  at  home  was  so  cruelly  beat  i'  th' 
hoofs,  that,  poor  beast,  it  had  not  a  foot  to  set 
to  ground ;  so  I  was  fain  to  go  to  farmer  P1ouk)v> 
abwe^s,  at  the  Grange,  to  borrow  the  loan  of  his 
bald  fiUy :  and,  would  you  think  it  ?  afler  walk- 
ing all  that  wav — de'el  from  me^  if  the  cross- 
grained  toad  did  oat  dny  me  the  favour. 

Imc  Unluckvt 

Hodge.  Wel^  then  I  went  my  ways  to  the 
IBng's-bead  in  the  village,  but  all  tlieir  cattle 
were  at  plom^h :  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  below 
mt  the  tnrapike :  to  at  last^  for  want  of  a  better, 
I  wsB  foroai  to  take  up  with  daase  Quickset's 
blind  mare. 

Luc.  Oh,  dien  you  have  been  } 

Hodge.  Yes,  yes,  I  ha*  been. 

Imc.  Psha !  Whv  did  not  you  say  so  at  once  ? 

Hodge.  Aytf  but  I  have  had  a  main  tiresome 
jaunt  on't,  for  she  is  a  sorry  jade  at  beet 

Imc.  WeU,  well,  did  you  see  Mr  Eustace,  and 
what  did  he  say  to  yoi|?— Come,  quicks-have 
yon  e'er  a  letter  ? 

Hodge.  Yei,  his  g^ve  ma  a  letter,  if  I  ha'na' 
lostiL 

Imc  Lost  it,  mao ! 

Hodge  Nay,  nay,  have  a  bit  of  patience  t  ad- 
wawns,  you  are  always  in  soch  a  hurry.  [Rummtk- 
gm0  Am  pockeU]  I  put  it  somewhere  in  this 
sraisccoat  pocket    Oh,  here  it  is ! 

iMCm  So !  g;ive  it  me. 

[iUadi  the  letter  to  herself . 

Stodge*  LordfAHner^ !  how  my  arm  aohs  with 

VouUJ. 


beating  that  plaguy  beast ;  Fll  be  hanged  if  I 
won'na  rather  ha'  thrashed  half  a  day,  than  ha* 
ridden  her. 

Luc  Well,  Hodge,  you  have  done  your  busi- 
ness very  well 

Hodge.  Well,  have  not  I,  now } 

Luc.  Yes— Mr  Eustace  tells  roe,  in  this  letter, 
that  he  will  be  in  the  green  lane,  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village,  by  twelve  o^clock — ^You  know  where 
he  came  before  f 

Hodge.  Av,  ay. 

Luc  Well,  you  must  go  there ;  and  wait  till 
he  arrives,  and  watch  your  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce him,  across  the  fields,  into  the  little  sum- 
mer-house, on  the  left  side  of  the  garden. 

Hodge.  That's  enough. 

Luc.  But  take  particular  care  that  nobody  sees 
you. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  Nor,  for  your  life,  drop  a  word  of  it  to 
any  mortal ! 

Hodge  Never  fear  roe. 

Luc.  And,  Hodge 

AIR. 

Hodge.  Well,  well,  say  no  more^ 

Sure  you  told  roe  before ; 
I  see  tlie  full  length  of  my  teatbcr; 

Do  you  think  I'm  a  fool. 

That  I  need  go  to  school } 
I  can  spell  you,  and  put  you  togeAer. 

A  word  to  the  wise. 

Will  always  suffice ; 
Addsniggers,  so  talk  to  your  parrot ; 

I'm  not  such  an  elf. 

Though  1  say  it  myself, 
3ut  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot 

iEsit  HonoE. 
ere  i  am  ob^ 
li^ed  to  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence 
with  a  man  in  all  respects  my  equal,  because  the 
oddity  of  my  father's  temper  is  such,  that  I  dare 
not  trfl  him  I  have  ever  yet  seen  the  person  I 
should  like' to  marry— Bat,  perliaps,  he  nas  qua* 
lity  inr  his  eye,  and  hopes,  one  day  or  other,  as  I 
am  his  oiily  child,  to  match  me  with  a  title— Vain 
ims^iliation  { 

AHL 

Cupid,  god  of  soft  persuftsion. 
Take  the  helpless  lover^s  part  t 

oh  seiae  some  kind  occasion^ 
To  reward  a  faithful  heart 

Justly  tnoae  we  tyrants  caH, 
Who  the  body  would  enthral ; 

a  rants  of  more  cruel  kind, 
ote^wbo  would  ei^ave  the  mind. 
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Wliat  13  grandeur  ?  foe  to  rest, 
Childish  mummery  at  best. 
Happy  I  in  humble  state ; 
Catch,  ye  fopl^,  the  glittering  bait. 

SCENE  V.-^A  field  with  a  stile. 


[Exit. 


Enter  Kohgt.,  followed  by  Margery;  and^  iqme 
time  after,  enter  Young  Meadows. 

Hodge,  What  does  the  wench  follow  me  for  ? 
Odds  flesb,  folk  may  yAAl  talk,  to  see  you  dang- 
ling after  me  every  where,  like  a  tantony  pig : 
find  some  other  road,  can't  you  ?  and  don't  keep 
wherreting  me  with  your  nonsense. 

Mar,  Nay,  pray  you,  Hodge,  stay,  and  let  me 
speak  to  you  a  bit ! 

Hodge.  Well ;  what  sayn  you  ? 

Mar,  Deart  heart,  how  can  you  be  so  barba- 
rous ?  and  is  this  the  way  you  s^rve  me  after  all? 
add  won't  you  kieep  your  word,  Hodge  I 

Hodge,  Why,  no,  I  won't,  I  tell  you ;  I  have 
changed  my  mmd. 

Mar,  Na^.but  surely,  surely— Consider,  Hodge, 
YOU  are  obligated  in  conscience  to  make  me  an 
honest  woman. 

Hodge.  Obligated  in  conscience !  How  am  I 
obligated  ? 

ii/frr.  Because  you  are ;-  and  none  but  the  ba- 
sest of  rogues  would  bring  a  poor  girl  to  shame, 
and  afterwards  leave  her  to  the  wide  world. 

Hodge,  Bring  you  to  shame !  Don't  make  me 
speak,  Madge ;  don't  make  me  speak. 

Mar,  Yes,  do ;  speak  your  werst. 

Hodge.  Why,  then,  if  you  go  to  that,  you  were 
fain  to  leave  your  own  village  down  in  the  West, 
for  a  bastard  you  had  by  the  clerk  of  the  parish, 
and  I'll  bring  the  man  shall  say  it  to  your  face. 

Afar.  No,  no,  Hodge ;  'tis  no  such  thing ;  'tis  a 
base  lie  of  farmer  Ploughshare's— But,  1  know 
what  makes  you  fajse-liearted  to  me— that  ^ou 
may  keep  company  with  young  madam's  waiting-^ 
woman;  and  I  am  sure  she's  no  fit  body  for  a  poor 
man's  wife. 

Hodge,  How  should  you  know  what  she's  fit 
for  ?  She's  fit  for  as  much  as  you,  mayhap;  don't 
find  fault  with  your  betters,  Mac%e.  [Seetng 
YouMo  Meadows.]  Oh !  master  Thomas,  I  have 
a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you ;  pray,  did  not  you 
go  down  the  village  one  day  last  week  with  a  bas- 
ket of  something  upon  ybur  shoulder  ? 

Young  Men.  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Hodge,  Nay,  not  much,  only  the  ostler  at  the 
Green  Man  was  saying,  as  how  there  wa^  a  pas- 
senger at  their  house  as  see'd  you  go  by,  and  said 
he  know'd  you ;  and  ait  a  mort  of  questions — So 
1  thought  rd  tell  you. 

Young  Mea,  The  devil !  ask  questions  about 
me  !  I  know  nobody  in  this  part  of  the  country ; 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  it— Come  hither, 
Hodge.  [Exit  Hodo£. 

Mar,  A  nasty,  ungrateful  fellow,  to  use  ma  at 


thiA  rate,  after  being  to  him  as  I  have.— Well 
well,  I  wish  all  poor  girls  would  take  warning hj 
ray  mishap,  and  never  have  nothing  to  say  to  nooe 
of  them. 

AIR. 

How  happy  were  my  days,  till  now  ! 

I  ne'er  did  sorrow  feel ; 
I  rose,  with  joy,  to  milk  ray  cow, 

Or  take  my  spinning-wheel. 

My  heart  was  lighter  than  a  fly, 

Like  any  bird  I  sung, 
Till  he  preteiided  love,  and  I 

BeHeved  his  flattering  tongue. 

Oh  the  fool,  the  silly  silly  fopl. 

Who  trusts  what  man  may  be  ! 
.1  wish  I  was  a  maid  again. 

And  in  my  own  country.  [Exit. 


SCENE  VI. — A  green,  with  the  prospect  of  s 
viUage,  and  the  representation  of  a  statute,  or 
foir. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Hawthorn,  -Mns 
Deborah  Woodcock,  LrciNDA,  Rossett*, 
Young  Meadows,  Hodge,  and  several  coun- 
try people. 

Hodge,  This  way,  your  worship,  this  way.  Why 
don't  you  stand  aside  there  ?  Here's  bis  worship  a 
coming. 

Cotin.  His  worship ! 

J.  Wood.  Fye,  fye,  what  a  crowd's  this !  Odd, 
ni  put  some  of  them  in  the  stocks.  [Striking  s 
fellow.']  Stand  out  of  the  way,  sirrah  ! 

Haw.  For  shame,  neighbour !  Well,  my  lad, 
are  you  willing  to  serve  the  king  ? 

Coun.  Why,  can  you  list  ma !  Serve  the  kinf, 
master  !  no,  no !  I  pay  the  king,  that^  enough  for 
me.    Ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Haw,  Well  said.  Sturdy-boots ! 

J.  Wood,  Nay,  if  you  talk  to  them,  they'll  an- 
swer you. 

Haw.  I  would  have  them  do  so ;  I  like  they 
should. — Well,  madam,  is  not  this-a  fine  sight? 
I  did  not  know  niy  neighbour's  estate  had  beea 
so  well  peopled.— Are  all  these  his  own  tenants  ? 

Mrs  Deb.  More  than  are  good  of  thcnn,  Mr 
Hawthorn.  I  don't  like  to  see  such  a  parcel  of 
young  hussies  fleering  with  the  fellows. 

Ham.  There's  a  lass.  [Beckoning'  to  a  country 
girL]  Come  hither,  my  pretty  maid.  What 
brings  you  here  ?  [Chvcking  her  under  the  chim.] 
Dojrou  come  to  look  for  a  service  ? 

C.  Girl,  Yes ;  an't  please  you. 

Haw.  Well,  and  what  place  are  you  for  ? 

C.  Girl,  All  work,  an't  please  you. 

/.  Wood-  Ay,  ay,  I  don't  doubt  it ;  any  woik 
you'll  put  her  to. 
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Teb.  She  looks  like  a  braien  oiie— Go, 


Here's  another.  [CatcMng  a  girl  that 
I  What  health,  what  bloom !— This  is 
work ;  no  art,  no  daobing.  Don't  be 
,  child ;  those  cheeks  of  thine  are  enough 
whob  drawing-room  out  of  countenance. 
.  Now,  your  honour,  now  the  sport  will 
The  gat-sci'apers  are  here,  and  some 
lem  are  going  to  sing  and  dance.  Why, 
9t  the  like  of  onr  statute,  mun,  in  five 
i  others  are  but  fools  to  it 
li-man.  Come,  good  people,  make  a  ring, 
1  out,  fellow  servants,  as  many  of  you  as 
ig,  and  able  to  bear  a  bob.  We'll  let 
ers  and  mistresses  see  we  can  do  some- 
least  ;  if  they  won't  hire  us,  it  shan't  be 
.    Strike  op  the  Servant's  Medley, 

AIR. 

Hometnaid. 

V  gentles,  list  tb  me. 
g,  and  strong,  and  clean,  you  see ; 
irn  tail  to  any  she, 
irk  that's  in  the  country, 
or  house  the  charge  I  take, 
scrub,  I  brew,  I  bake ; 
e  An  do  than  here  I'll  speak, 
ding  on  your  bounty. 

Footman, 

blade,  who  knows  his  trade 
mber,  ball,  and  entry : 


And  what  tho'  here  I  now  appear, 
I've  served  the  best  of  gentry. 

A  footman  would  you  have  ? 

I  can  dress,  and  comb,  and  shave ; 
For  1  a  handy  lad  am  : 

On  a  message  I  can  go, 

Aud  slip  a  billet>duux, 
With  your  bumble  servant,  madam. 

Cooh-maid. 

Who  wants  a  good  cook,  my  hand  they  must 

cross; 
For  plain  wholesome  dishes  I'm  ne'er  at  a  loss; 
And  what  are  your  soups,  your  ragouts,  and  your 

sauce. 
Compared  to  old  English  roast  beef? 

Carter. 

If  you  want  a  young  man,  with  a  true  honest 

heart. 
Who  knows  huw  to  manage  a  plough  and  a  cart. 
Here's  one  for  your  purpose,  come  take  me  and 

try; 
You'll  say  you  ne'er  met  with  a  better  nor  I, 

Gc  ho  Dobbin,  &c. 

Chorus. 

My  masters  and  mistresses,  hither  repair ; 
What  servants  you  want,  you'll  find  in  our  fair; 
Men  and  maids  Ht  for  all  sorts  of  stations  there 

be; 
And,  as  for  tlie  wages,  we  shan't  disagree. 

[Ejceimt, 


ACT   n. 


L — A  parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock's 
houu. 

Enter  Lvcinda  and  Eustace. 

Well,  am  not  I  a  bold  adventurer,  to 
u  fnto  my  father's  house  at  noon-day  ? 
to  say  the  truth,  we  are  safer  here  than 
rden ;  for  there  is  not  a  human  creature 
3  roof  besides  ourselves. 
Then  why  not  put  our  scheme  into  exe- 
is  moment  ?  I  have  a  post-Krhaise  ready. 
Fye !    how  can  yon  talk  so  lightly  f   I 
am  afraid  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
ur  passion  seems  too  much  founded  on 
;  and  my  aunt  Deborah  savs^^- 
Yhat !  By  all  the  rapture  iuy  heart  now 

Oh,  to  be  sure,  promise  and  vow!  it 
rettily,  and  never  fails  to  impose  upon  a 
lale. 


AIR. 

We  women  like  weak  Indians  trade, 
Whose  judgment  tinsel  show  decoys ; 

Dupes  to  our  folly  we  are  made. 
While  artful  man  the  gain  enjoys : 

We  give  our  treasure,  to  be  paid, 
A  paltry,  poor  return  !  in  toys. 

Eus.  Well,  I  see  you've  a  mind  to  divert  your- 
self with  me  ;  but  I  wish  I  could  prevail  on  you 
to  be  a  litde  serious. 

Imc.  Seriously,  then,  what  would  you  desire 
me  to  say  ?  I  have  promised  to  run  away  with 
you  ;  which  is  as  great  a  concession  as  any  rea- 
sonable lover  can  expect  from  his  mistress. 

Eus.  Yes;  but,  you  dear,  provoking  angel,  you 
have  not  told  me  when  you  will  run  away  with 

me. 

Lac.  Why  that,  I  confess,  requires  some  con* 

sideration. 
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Eus.  Yet  remember,  while  you  are  dclibeni* 
ting,  the  season,  now  so  favourable  to  us,  may 
elapse,  never  to  return. 

AIR. 

Think,  ray  fairest,  how  delay 

Danger  every  moment  brings ; 
Time  flfes  swift,  and  will  away; 

Time  that's  ever  on  its  wings ; 
Doubting  and  suspence  at  best. 

Lovers  late  repentance  cpst  i 
Let  us,  eager  to  be  blest, 

Seize  occasion  e*er  'tis  past. 

Emiar  Justice  Wcm>d€Ock,  and  Mes  Deboeab 

Woodcock. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  here  is  nothing  in  the  world  in 
this  house  but  cater-wauhng  from  morning  till 
Bight,  nothinc  but  caterwauling !  Hoky  toity ! 
who  have  welicre  ? 

Luc,  My  fatlier,  and  my  aunt ! 

Eut.  The  devil !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Luc.  Take  do  notice  of  them,  only  observe 
me,'-^Speakt  aloud  to  Eus.]— Upon  my  word, 
sir,  I  don*t  know  what  to  say  to  it,  unless  the 
justice  was  at  home ;  he  is  just  stepped  into  the 
village  with  some  company ;    but,  if  youll  sit 


MnBeb,  It'salie,  ycmnginao;  ^t  a  Kev-- 
Brother,  he  is  no  more  a  musio-iiiESter,  than  1 
am  a  music-master, 

J.  Wood,  What  them  you  know  better  ttaa 
the  fellow  himself?  and  you  will  b^  wiser  thia 

all  the  world?  ,    ,   ,^ 

Mrt  Dek.   Brother,  he  dom  not  leok  likea 

musio^roaster.  .    »  ,  „     .     v    i 

J.  Wood,  He  docs  not  look !  H%  h%  ha  I  wit 
ever  such  a  poor  slupc  !  well,  and  what  does  ke 
look  like,  then  ?  But  I  suppose  you  mean  he  ii 
not  dressed  like  a  musio-master,  because  of  m 
ruffles,  and  this  bit  ef  gafusbbg  sboat  bis  cosl 
—which  seems  to  be  coppef,loo— why,  joo  silly 
wretch,  these  whipper-snappers  set  up  for  jM" 
tlemen,  now-ardays,  and  give  themselvea  as  wmf 
airs  as  if  they  were  people  of  qnahy.  HaA'e, 
friend,  I  suppose  you  don't  come  within  the  vs|- 

rant.act?  You  have  some  settled  habitatioo 

where  do  you  live? 

Mrs  Deb.  It  is  an  easy  matter  for  him  lo  Idl 
you  a  wrong  place. 

J.  Wood,  aister  Deborah,  don't  pnyroke  me. 

Afrj  Deb.  I  wish,  brother,  yon  would  let  m 
examine  him  a  little. 

J.  Wood.  You  shan't  say  a  word  to  hun ;   jou 
shan't  say  a  word  to  him. 

Mrs  Deb.   She  says  he 


down  a  moment,  I  dare  swem*  he  will  return —  1 1^^  brother ;  ask  him  by  whom? 
[Pretends  to  see  the  justice.]-^ !  Sir,  here  is  my  I     j 
DftnA !  I  ^^  : 


papa. 

J.  Wood.  Here  is  your  papa,  hussy  I  Who's 
this  you  have  got  with  yoa  ?  Hark  you,  sirrah, 
who  are  you,  ye  dog?  And  what's  your  business 
here? 

Eus,  Sir,  this  is  a  language  I  am  not  used  to. 
J.  Wood.  Don't  answer  me,  you  rascal — ^I  am 
a  justice  of  the  peace;  and  if  I  hear  a  word  out 
TOur  mouth,  I'll  send  you  to  jail,  for  all  your 
laced  hat. 

Mrs  Deb,  Send  him  to  jail,  brother,  that^s 
right. 

J.  Wood,  And  how  do  you  know  it's  ri^ht  ? 
How  should  you  know  any  thing's  right  ?  Sister 
Deborah,  yon  are  never  in  the  right. 

Mrs  Deb.  Brother,  this  is  the  man  1  have  been 
telling  you  about  so  long. 
J.  Wood,  What  manj  goody  Wise-acre ! 
Mrs  Deb,  Why,  the  man  your  daughter  has  an 
intrigue  with :  but  I  hope  you  wiU  not  believe  it 
now,  though  you  see  it  with  your  own  eyes- 
Come,  hussy,  confess,  and  don't  let  your  father 
make  a  fool  of  himself  any  longer. 

Luc.  Confess  what,  aunt !  'Diis  gentleman  is  a 
music-master :  he  goes  about  the  country,  teai;h- 
ing  ladies  to  play  and  sing;  and  has  been  reoom- 
mended  to  instruct  me :  I  could  not  turn  him 
out  when  he  came  to  offer  his  service ;  and  did 
not  know  what  answer  to  give  him  till  I  saw  nsy 
papa. 

J,  Wood,  A  music-master  f 

£at.  Yesy  sir,  that's  my  profession* 


Wood^  No,  I  won't  now,  becanss  yon  de- 
sire It. 

Luc.  If  my  papa  did  ask  the  question,  aunt, » 
would  be  very  easily  resolved. 

Mrs  Deb.  Who  bid  you  speak,  Mrs  Nimble 
Chops?  I  suppose  tbe  man  has  a  tongue  in  his 
hea((  to  answer  for  himself. 

J.  Wood,  Will  nobody  stop  that  nratmg  oW 
woman's  month  for  me  ?  Get  out  of  the  room ! 

Mrs  Deb.  Well,  so  I  can,  brother ;  I  doo't 
want  to  stay :  but,  remember,  I  tell  yoo>  w* 
will  make  yourself  ridicolons  in  this  amif :  ier, 
through  your  own  obstinacy,  yon  will  have  your 
daughter  run  away  with,  before  your  face. 

J.  Wood.  Mydai^ttr!  Who  will  run  awsy 
with  my  daughter? 

Mrs  Deb.  That  fellow  will 

J.  Wood.  Go,  go,  you  ait  a  widied,  ctDSoiioes 

woman. 

X«c.  Why,  sure,  madam,  yon  must  think  nr 
very  coming,  indeed. 

jr.  Wood.  Ay,  she  jndges  of  oAers  by  harsetf; 
X  remember  when  she  was  a  girl,  her  mother 
dared  not  trust  her  the  length  of  her  anfon- 
string;  aha  was  chunbeiing  ofoa  every  fisOow^ 

back. 
Mrs  Deb*  I  was  nok 
J.  Wo9d.  Yon  were 
JLtic.  Well,  but  why  so  violent  f 

AUt 

Believe  me,  dear  annt, 
If  you  rave  thiii^  and  imi^ 
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Youll  never  a  lorer  pereuade; 

The  men  will  ail  flt, 

And  leave  toa  to  die, 
Ohy  terrible  cfaanoe  !  an  old  maid. 

How  happy  the  lass, 

Must  she  come  to  this  pass, 
Who  ancient  virginity  'scapes ! 

Twere  better  on  earth 

Have  five  brats  at  a  birth. 
Than  in  hell  be  a  leader  of  apes. 

[£jri/MR8DEB. 

J.  Wood,  Well  done,  lAicy !  send  her  aboat  her 
WoaiiieM ;  a  troublesome,  foolish  creature !  does 
•he  think  I  want  to  be  directed  by  her  ?  Come 
luiher,  my  lad ;  you  look  tolerable  honest? 

Emm.  I  hope,  sir,  I  shall  never  give  you  cause 
to  alter  your  opinion. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  am  not  easily  deceived;  I 
am  generally  pretty  right  in  my  conjectures. — 
You  most  know,  I  had  once  a  little  notion  of 
music  myielf,  and  learned  npon  the  fiddle ;  I 
could  play  the  Trumpet  Minuet,  and  Buttered 
Peas,  and  two  or  three  tunes.  I  remember,  when 
I  was  in  London,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  song,  a  great  favourite  at  our  club  at 
Nando's  cofiiee-hinise ;  Jack  Pickle  used  to  sing  it 
for  us — a  droll  fish  !  but  'tis  an  old  thing ;  I  dare 
awear  you  have  heard  of  it  often. 

AIR. 

When  I  followed  a  last  that  was  froward  and 

»hy, 
Oh !  I  stuck  to  her  stuff,  till  I  made  her  com- 

Oh  !  I  took  lier  so  lovingly  round  the  waist, 
And  I  smacked  her  lips,  and  held  her  fast: 

When  hugged  and  hauled. 

She  squealed  and  squalled ; 
But,  though  she  vowed  all  I  did  was  in  vain, 
Yet  I  pleased  her  so  well,  that  she  bore  it 

a|iain: 

Itien  hoity  toity, 

Whisking,  and  frisking. 
Green  was  her  gown  upon  the  grass ; 
Oh  !  such  were  the  joys  oi  our  dancing  days. 

Jlas.  Very  well,  sir,  upon  my  word. 

J.  Wood.  No,  no,  I  fon^t  all  these  tilings  now ; 
but  I  could  do  a  little  at  them  once ;  well,  stay 
mod  eat  your  dinner,  and  we'll  talk  about  your 
teaching  the  girl— -^Lucy,  take  your  master  to 
your  spmoet,  and  shew  him  what  yon  can  do- 
1  must  go  and  give  some  orders;  then  hoity, 
toi^,  &c.  [£rt/  J.  WooDw 

Jju:.  My  sweet,  pretty  papa,  your  roost  obedi- 
ent humble  servant ;  ha,  na,  ha  ^  Was  ever  so 
whimsicaJ^  an  accident  ^  Well^  sir,  what  do  you 
ihinkofit? 

Eui.  Think  of  it !  I  am  in  amaze. 

Luc  O  yoMT  aakwatdnest !  I  was  frightened 
««t  of  my  wits^  kst  yoa  thmld  not  take  the  hiat ; 


and,  if  I  had  not  turned  matters  so  clev«riy,  we 
should  have  been  utterly  undone. 

Eut.  ^Sdeath  !  why  would  you  bring  me  into 
the  house  ?  We  could  expect  nothing  else  :  be- 
sides, since  they  did  surprise  us,  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  discovered  the  troth. 

Luc.  Yes,  and  never  have  seen  one  another  a^ 
terwardsj  I  know  my  father  better  than  you 
do ;  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  1  have  no  in- 
clination for  a  husband ;  and,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  is  our  best  security ;  for  if  once  he  has  said 
a  thing,  he  will  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  the 
contrary. 

Eut.  And  pray,  what  am  I  to  do  now  ? 

Luc.  Why,  as  I  think  all  danger  is  pretty  well 
over,  since  he  hath  invited  you  to  dmner  with 
him,  stay ;  only  be  cautious  of  your  behaviour ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  consider  what  ia 
next  to  be  done. 

Eut.  Had  not  I  better  go  to  your  father  ? 

Luc.  Do  so,  while  I  endeavour  to  recover 
myself  a  little  out  of  the  flurry  this  affitir  has  put 
me  in. 

Eut.  Well,  but  what  sort  of  a  parting  is  this, 
without  so  much  as  your  ser\'ant,  or  good  by  to 
you }  No  ceremony  at  all  ?  Can  you  afibrd  me 
no  tokep  to  keep  up  my  spirits  till  I  sea  you 
again? 

Luc.  Ah, childish! 

Eut.  My  angel ! 

AIR. 

Eut.  Let  rakes  and  libertines,  resigned 
To  sensual  pleasures,  range ! 
Here  all  the  sex's  charms  I  find^ 
And  ne'er  can  cool  or  change. 
Luc  Let  vain  coquettes  and  prudes  oonoeai 
What  roast  their  hearts  desire, 
With  pride  my  passion  I  reveal. 
Oh !  may  it  ne'er  expire. 
Bo^^The  sun  shall  cease  to  spread  its  ligh^ 
The  stars  their  orbits  leave. 
And  fair  creation  sink  in  night. 
When  I  my  dear  deceive. 

[Eieunt. 

SCENE  It— il  Oarden. 

Enter  Rossetta,  muting. 

Ro9»  If  ever  poor  creatuie  was  in  a  pitiable 
condition,  surely  I  am.  The  devil  take  this  Mr 
low,  I  cannot  get  him  eat  of  my  head !  and  yec 
I  would  fain  persuade  myself  1  don't  eare  for 
him :  well,  but,  sweW,  I  am  not  ib  love.  Let  me 
eauunine  my  heart  a  tittle ;  I  saw  him  ktiMig  one 
of  the  maids  the  other  day ;  I  could  have  b<»td 
his^  ears  for  it,  and  have  dbne  nothing  bat  find 
faote  and  quarrel  with  the  girl  ever  since.  Why 
was  I  uneasy  at  his  toying  with  another  womaa  f 
What  was  it  10  mt?  Vkm  I  drtan  of  kim  al- 
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most  every  night — ^but'tbat  may  proceed  from 
his  being  generally  uppermost  in  my  thoughts  all 
day :  Oh  !  worse  and  worse !  Well,  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  pretty  lad ;  he  has  something  uncommon 
abotic  him,  considering  his  rank  :  And  now^  let 
me  only  put  the  case,  if  he  was  not  a  servant, 
would  1,  or  would  I  not,  prefer  him  to  all  the 
men  I  ever  saw  ?  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  lie  was  not 

a  servant In  short,  FU  ask  myself  no  more 

questions ;  for  the  further  I  examine,  the  less  rea- 
son I  shall  have  to  be  satisfied. 

AIR. 

How  blessed  the  maid,  whose  bosom 
No  head-strong  passion  kr.ows; 
Her  days  in  joy  slie  passes, 
Her  nights  in  calm  repose. 
Where'er  her  fancy  leads  her. 
No  pain,  no  fear  invades  her ; 
But  pleasure. 
Without  measure. 
From  every  object  flows. 

Enter  Young  Mbadows. 

Toung  Mea.  Do  you  come  into  the  garden, 
Mrs  Rossetta,  to  put  my  lilies  and  roses  out  of 
countenance ;  or,  to  save  roe  the  trouble  of  wa- 
tering my  flowers,  by  reviving  them }  The  sun 
seems  to  have  bid  himself  a  little,  to  give  you  an 
opportunity  of  supplying  his  place. 

Mas.  Where  could  he  get  that,  now?  He  ne- 
ver read  it  in  the  Academy  of  Compliments. 

Young  Mea,  Come,  don't  affect  to  treat  me 
^ith  contempt;  I  can  sufler  any  thing  better 
than  that.  In  short,  I  love  you ;  there  is  no  more 
to  be  said :  I  am  angry  with  myself  for  it,  and 
strive  all  I  can  against  it;  but,  in  spite  of  myself, 
I  love  you. 

AIR. 

In  vain,  I  every  art  essay, 
Topluck  the  venomed  shaft  away. 
That  rankles  in  my  heart ; 
Deep  in  the  centre  fixed  and  bound — 
My  efforts  but  enlarge  tlie  wound, 
And  fiercer  make  the  smart 

• 

Rob.  Really,  Mr  Thomas,  this  is  Very  impro- 
per language;  it  is  what  I  don't  understand;  I 
can't  aufi*er  it,  and,  in  short,  I  don't  like  it. 

Young  Mea.  Perhaps,  you  don't  like  me  ? 

Rot.  Well,  perhaps,  I  don't 

Young  Mea.  Nay,  but  'tis  not  so;  come,  con- 
fess you  love  me. 

Mi,  Confess !  indeed,  I  shall  confess  no  such 
thing :  besides,  to  what  purpose  should  I  confess 
it? 

Young  Mea,  Why,  m  you  say,  I  don't  know 


to  what  purpose ;  only,  it  would  be  a  satitfacti<iD 
to  me  to  hear  you  say  so ;  that's  all. 

Rot.  Why,  if  I  did  love  you,  I  can  assure  you, 
you  would  never  be  the  better  for  it — Women 
are  apt  enough  to  be  weak ;  we  cannot  alwajs 
answer  for  our  inclinations,  but  it  is  in  our  power 
not  to  eive  way  to  them ;  and,  if  I  was  so  silly; 
I  say,  if  I  was  so  indiscreet,  which  I  hope  I  tm 
not,  ad  to  entertain  an  improper  regard,  when 
people's  circumstances  are  quite  unsuitable,  sod 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  that  cannot  be 
surmounted" 

Young  Mea.  Oh  !  to  be  sure,  Mrs  Rossetta,  t» 
be  sure :  you  are  entirely  in  the  right  of  it— 
I — know  very  well,  you  and  I  can  never  come 
together. 

lios.  VVell,  then,  since  that  is  the  case,  ns  I 
assure  yoii  it  is,  I  think  we  had  better  behsfe 
accordingly. 

Young  Meu.  Suppose  we  make  a  bvrgsin, 
then,  never  to  speak  to  one  another  any  more? 

Rot.  With  all  my  heart. 

Young  Mea.  Nor  look  at,  nor,  if  possible, 
think  of,  one  another  ? 

Roi.  I  am  very  willing. 

Young  Meu.  And,  as  long  as  we  stay  in  the 
house  together,  never  to  take  any  notice  ? 

Ros.  It  is  the  best  way. 

Young  Mea.  Why,  I  believe  it  is — Well,  M« 
Rossetta- 

AIR. 

Ros.  Begone ! — I  agree. 

From  this  moment,  we're  free. 
Already  the  matter  I've  sworn : 
Young  Mea.  Yet  let  me  complain 

Of  the  f^tes  that  ordain — 
A  trial  so  hard  to  be  borne. 
Rot,  When  tilings  are  not  fit. 

We  should  calmly  submit ; 
No  cure  in  reluctance  we  iiud  « 
Young  Mea.  Then,  thus  I  obey* 

Tear  your  image  away. 
And  banish  you  quite  from  ray  mind. 

Rot,  Well,  now,  I  think,  I  am  somewhat  easi- 
er:  I  am  glad  I  have  come  to  this  explanation 
with  him,  because  it  puts  an  end  to  things  at 
once. 

Young  Mea,  Hold,  Mrs  Rossetta,  pray  stay  a 
moment — ^The  airs  this  girl  gives  herself  are  in* 
tolerable !  I  find  now  the  cause  of  her  behavi- 
our;  she  despises  the  meannesB  of  my  condition, 
thinking  a  gardener  below  the  notice  of  a  lady's 
waiting-woman :  'Sdeath,  I  have  a  good  mind  to 
discover  myself  to  her. 

Rot.  Poor  wretch !  he  does  not  know  what 
to  make  of  it :  I  believe  he  is  heartily  mortifi- 
ed, but  I  must  not  pity  him. 

Young  Men.  It  shall  be  so :  I  will  discover 
myself  to  her,  and  leave  tha  hoikte  direcdy.— — 
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osetta.  [Siarting  &mXl]  Pox  oq%  yooder 

f  ustioe  come  into  the  garden ! 

.  Oy  Lord !  he  will  walk  round  this  way ; 

go  about  your  business ;  I  would  not  for 

»rld  he  should  see  us  together. 

ng  Mea,  The  devil  tdLe  him  !  he's  gone 

the  parterre,  and  can't  bobble  here  this 
>ur :  I  must  and  will  have  a  little  conver- 
with  you. 

.  Some  other  time. 

ng  Mea.  lliis  evening,  in  tlie  green-house, 
lower  end  of  the  canal ;  I  liave  something 
ainanicate  to  you  of  importance.     Will 
cet  me  there  !  " 
.  Meet  you! 

ng  Mea.  Ay ;  1  have  a  secret  to  tell  yon ; 
iwear  from  that  moment,  there  shall  be  an 

every  thine  betwixt  us. 
.  Well,  well,  pray  leave  me  now. 
ng  Mea,  You'll  come,  then  ? 
.  I  don't  know ;  perhaps  I  may. 
ng  Mea,  Nay,  but  promise. 

What  signifies  my  promising?  I  may 
my  promise — but,  1  tell  you,  I  will. 
1^  Mea.  Enough !  Yet,  before  I  leave 
t  me  desire  you  to  believe  I  love  you  more 
/er  roan  loved  wonian ;  and  that,  when  I 
ish  you,  I  give  up  all  that  can  make  my 
^portable. 

AIR. 

h,  how  shall  I,  in  language  weak. 
My  ardent  passion  tell; 
r  form  my  fault'ring  tongue  to  speak. 
That  cruel  word.  Farewell  ? 

irewell !  but  know,  though  thus  we  part, 
My  thoughts  can  never  stray  : 
o  where  I  will,  my  constant  heart 
Must  with  my  duirmer  stay. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Justice  Woodcock. 

What  can  this  be  that  he  wants  to  tell 
have  a  strange  curiosity  to  hear  it,  me- 

-well 

^ood.  Hem!  hem.!  Rossetta! 

So,  I  thought  the  devil  would  throw  him 
way ;  now,  for  a  courtship  of  a  different 
but  I'll  give  him  a  surfeit — Did  you  call 
? 
'ood.  Ay,  where  are  you  running  so  fast  ? 

I  was  only  going  in  to  the  house,  sir. 
^ood»  W^ell,  but  come  here :  come  here,  I 
Looking  about.]  HoW  do  you  do,  Rosset- 

Thank  you,  sir,  pretty  well. 
^ood*  Why  you  look  as  fresh  and  bloomy 
— Adad,  you  little  slut,  I  believe  you  are 
I. 

O,  sir !  you  are  pleased  to  compliment 


J.  Wood,  Adad>  I  believe  you  are— — ^let  me 
try 

Rof.  Lord,  sir ! 

J.  Wood,  What  brings  you  into  tliis  garden  so 
often,  Rossetta?  I  hope  you  don't  get  eating 
green  fruit  and  trash  ?  or  have  you  a  hankering 
after  some  lover  in  dowlas,  who  spoils  my  trees 
by  engraving  true  lovers  knots  on  them,  with 

your  horn  and  buck^handled  knives? 1  see 

jTOur  name  written  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  ser* 
vants'  hall,  with  the  smoke  of  a  candle ;  and  I 
suspect 

Kos.  Not  me,  I  hope,  sir?  Nq,  sir ;  I  am  of 
another  guess  mind,  I  assure  you ;  for,  I  have 
heard  say,  men  are  false  and  fickle 

J.  Wood.  Ay,  that's  your  flaunting,  idle,  yonne 
fellows ;  so  tiiey  are :  and  they  are  so  damned 
impudent,  I  wonder  a  woman  will  have  any  thing 
to  say  to  them ;  besides,  all  that  they  want  is 
something  to  brag  of,  and  tell  again. 

Roi.  Why,  1  own,  sir,  if  ever  I  was  to  make  a 
slip,  it  should  be  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  tf 
bout  seventy,  or  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

J.  Wood.  No,  child,  that's  out  ut  reason ; 
though  I  have  know  many  a  man  turned  of  three- 
score with  a  hale  consdtutiou. 

Rot,  Then,  sir,  he  should  be  troubled  with  the 
gout,  have  a  good  strong,  substantial,  winters 
cough — and  I  should  not  like  him  the  worse — if 
he  had  a  small  touch  of  the  rheumatism. 

J.  Wood,  Pho,  pho,  Rossetta  !  thi§  is  jesting. 

Rot.  No,  sir,  every  body  has  a  taste,  and  I 
have  mine. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but  Rossetta,  have  you  thought 
of  what  1  was  saying  to  you  ? 

Rot.  What  was  it,  sir! 

J.  Wood.  Ah !  you  know,  you  know,  well 
enough,  hussy. 

Rot.  Dear  sir,  consider  what  has  a  poor  ser- 
vant to  depend  on  but  her  character?  And,  I 
have  heard,  you  gentlemen  will  talk  one  thing 
before,  and  another  after. 

J.  Wood,  I  tell  you  again,  these  are  the  idle, 
flashy,  young  dogs :  Uit  when  you  have  to  do 
with  a  staid,  sober  man 

Rot.  And  a  magistrate,  sir  ! 

J.  Wood.  Right !  it  is  quite  8  different  tiling. 
Well,  shall  we,  Rossetta,  shall  we  ? 

Rot,  JEleally,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to 
it. 

AIR. 

Young  I  am,  and  sore  afraid : 
Would  you  hurt  a'  harmless  maid  f 
Lead  an  innocent  astray  ?   . 
Tempt  me  not,  kind  sir,  I  pray. 

Men  too  often  we  believe ; 
And,  should  you  my  faith  deceive, 
Ruin  first,  and  then  forsake. 
Sure  my  tender  heart  would  break. 
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/.  Weed.  Vfhjf  you  siUy  gur],  I  won't  do  yoo 
anj  barm. 

Rot.  Won't  you,  sir  ? 

J.  Ww)(L  Not  I. 

Bm,  But  won't  yon,  indeed,  sir  ? 

J.  rood.  Why  I  tell  you,  I  won't, 

jRof.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

J,  Wo9d.  Hussy,  hussy ! 

R^t.  tia,  ha,  fain !  Your  servant,  sir,  yonr  ser- 
vant. [Esit. 

/.  Wood.  Why,  yon  impudent,  andacaous-^?— 

Hutcr  Hawthorn. 

Haw.  So,  so.  Justice  at  odds  with  gravky ! 
his  worsliip  playing  at  romps !  Your  servant, 
sir. 

J.  Wood,  Ha !  friend  Hawthorn  ! 

Haw.  I  hope  I  dun*t  spoil  sport,  neighbour  ?  I 
ihoii^bt  I  had  the  glimpse  ot  a  petticoat  as  I 
came  in  here. 

J.  Wifod.  Oh,  the  maid !  Ay,  she  has  been 
gathering  a  aallad-^But  come  hither,  master 
Hawthorn,  and  Til  sliew  you  aome  alterataoos  I 
intend  to  make  in  my  garden. 

Haw.  No,  no,  i  am  no  jadgie  of  it ;  besides^  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  little  more  about  this— 
Tell  me,  sir  Justice,  were  you  helping  your  maid 
to  gather  a  sallad  here,  or  consulting  her  taste  in 
your  improvements,  eh?  Ha,  ha,  na!  Let  me 
see,  all  among  the  roses;  egad,  I  like  your  no- 
tion :  but  you  look  a  little  blank  upon  it :  you 
fre  ashamed  of  the  business,  then,  are  yon? 

AIR. 

Oons !  neighbour,  ne'er|  blush  for  a  trifte  like 
this; 

What  harm  with  a  fair  one  to  toy  and  to  kiss  ? 

The  greatest  and  gravest — a  truce  with  gri- 
mace— 

Would  do  the  same  thin^  were  they  in  the 
same  place. 

No  age,  no  profession,  no  station  is  free ; 
To  sovereign  beauty  mankind  bends  the  knee : 
That  power,  resistless,  no  strength  can  op- 
pose. 
We  all  love  a  pretty  girl — under  the  rose. 

J.  Wood.  I  profess,  master  Hawthorn,  this  is 
all  Indian,  all  Cberokee  language  to  me;  I 
don't  understand  a  word  6f  it. 

Haw.  No  ?  may  be  not :  well,  sir,  will  you  read 
this  letter,  and  try  whether  yon  can  understand 
that  ?  it  is  just  brought  by  a  servant,  who  stays 
for  an  answer. 

J.  Wood.  A  letter,  and  to  me?  [Taking  the 
Utter.]  Yes,  it  is  to  me;  and  jtt  I  am  sore  it 
comes  from  no  correspondent,  that  I  know  of. — 
Where  ava  my  spectacles?  not  but  I  can  see 


very  well  without  diem,  master  Hawthorn ;  but 
this  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  crabbed  hand. 

Sir, 

*  I  am  ashamed  of  nrin^  you  this  trouble ;-» 

*  bat,  I  am  informed  there  is  an  unthinking  boy, 
^  a  son  of  mine,  now  disguised,  and  in  yonr  ser- 
'  vice,  in  the  capacity  of  a  gardener :  Tom  is  a  Ut- 

*  tie  wild,  but  an  honest  lad,  and  no  fool  either, 

*  though  I' am  his  father  that  say  it.'  Tom— tih, 
this  is  Thomas,  our  gardener;  I  alwavs  thoaght 
that  he  was  a  better  man's  child  then  be  nppe8^ 
ed  to  be,  though  I  never  mentioned  it. 

Hmsif.  Well,  well,  sir,  pray  let  us  hear  the  rest 
of  the  letter. 

J.  Wood.  Stay,  where  is  the  place  ?  Oh,  here  t 
'  I  am  come  in  quest  of  my  run-away,  and  write 

*  this  at  an  inn  in  yunr  village,  while  I  am  swal- 
'  lowing  a  morsel  of  dinner .:  because,  not  havin| 

*  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  I  did  not 

*  care  to  intrude,  without  giving  you  notice.*— 
Whoever  the  person  is,  he  understands  good 
manners.    *  I  beg  leave  to  wait  oo  you,  sir;  bat 

*  desire  von  would  keep  my  arrival  a  secret,  par- 

*  ticularly  from  the  young  man. 

*  William  Meadow^' 

ril  assure  you,  a  very  wellrworded,  civil  letter, 
Do  you  know  i^iy  thing  of  the  person  who  writes 
it,  neighbour  ? 

Haw.  I^  me  consider-rr-Meadows !  by  dad,  I 
believe  it  is  syr  William  Meadows  of  Northampr 
tonshire ;  and,  now  I  cemember,  I  heaid,  some 
time  aeo,  that  the  hfor  of  that  fimiily  had  ab- 
sconded, on  account  of  a  marriage  that  was  disa- 
greeable to  him.  It  is  a  good  many  years  since 
I  have  seen  sir  William,  but  we  were  once  wel| 
acquainted :  and,  if  you  please^  sir,  I  will  go  and 
conduct  him  to  the  house. 

/.  Wood.  Do  so^  master  Hawthorn,  do  so— 
But  pray,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  ^fab  sir  Williaoi 
Meadows  ?  Is  he  a  wise  man  f 

Haw.  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  man  that  hss 
five  thousand  pounds  ar^ear,  to  he  a  ooojoror; 
but  I  suppose  you  ask  that  quasdon,  becasse  sf 
this  story  about  ha  soa;  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  wise  parents  make  ndse  i^ldren  i 

J.  Wood.  No  doubt  of  it,  roaster  fiawdioni,  no 
doubt  of  it— -I  warrant  you  we  shall  6n:|  «ow,  that 
this  youn^  rascal  has  fallen  in  love  with  some 
minx,  against  his  father's  consent— Why,  sir,  if 
I  had  as  many  children  as  king  Priam  hsfd,  that 
we  read  of  at  school,  in  the  destmctioi|  of  Trey, 
not  one  of  them  should  serve  me  so. 

Haw.  Well,  well,  neighbour,  perhaps  not ;  but 
we  should  remember  when  we  were  younf  ourr 
selves;  and  I  was  as  likely  to  play  an  dra  don 
such  a  trick  in  ray  day,  as  ever  a  spark  in  the 
hundred ;  nay,  between  you  and  me,  I  luKi  dont 
it  onoe^  had  the  wench  lieen  as  wiling  as  J. 
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Mj  Dolly  was  the  fairest  thing ! 

Her  breath  disclosed  the  sweets  of  spring ; 

And  if  for  summer  you  would  seek, 

Twas  painted  in  her  eye,  her  cheek ; 

Her  swelling  bosom,  tempting  ripe, 

Of  fruitful  autumn  was  the  type  : 

But,  when  mv  tender  tale  I  told, 

I  found  her  neart  was  winter  cold. 

J.  Wood.  Ah,  you  were  always  a  scapegrace 
rattlA-cap  ! 

Hmw.  Odds  heart,  neighbour  Woodcock,  don't 
tell  me !  young  fellows  will  be  young  fellows, 
though  we  preach  till  we  are  hoarse  again ;  and 
to  there^s  an  end  on't. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— Justice  Woodcock's  hall 

Enter  Hodge  a7n}  MARCERr. 

Hodge.  So,  mistress,  who  let  you  in } 

Mar,  Why,  I  let  myself  in. 

Hodge.  Indeed  !  Marry  come  up  !  why,  then 
pray  let  yourself  out  again.  Times  are  come  to 
m  pretty  pats  ;  I  think  you  niiuht  have  had  the 
manners  to  knock  at  the  door,  tirst— What  does 
the  wench  stand  for } 

Mar,  1  want  to  know  if  his  worship  is  at 
home. 

Hodge.  Well,  what's  your  business  with  his 
worship? 

Mar.  Perhaps  you  will  hear  that — Look  ye, 
Hodge,  it  dues  not  signify  talking ;  I  am  come, 
once  for  all,  to  know  what  you  intends  to  do ; 
for  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of  any  longer. 

Hodge.  You  won't  ? 

Mar.  No,  that's  what  I  won't,  by  the  best 
man  that  ever  wore  a  head ;  I  am  the  make- 
game  o(  the  whole  village  upon  your  account; 
and  I'll  try  whether  your  roaster  gives  you  tolera- 
tion in  your  doings.  * 

Hodge.  You  will  ? 

Mar,  Yes,  that's  what  I  will ;  his  worship 
shall  be  accjuainted  with  all  your  pranks,  and  see 
how  you  will  like  to  be  sent  for  a  soldier. 

Hodge.  ll)ere's  the  door ;  take  a  friend's  ad- 
vice, and  go  about  your  business. 

Mar.  M V  business  is  with  his  worship ;  and  I 
won't  go  till  I  sees  him. 

Hodge.  Look  you,  Madge ;  if  you  make  any  of 
jrour  orations  here,  never  stir  if  I  don't  set  the 
dogs  at  you — Will  you  begone  ? 

Mar.  I  won't. 

Hodge.  Here,  Towier !  [Wkittlmg.]  Whu,  whu, 
whu! 

AIR. 

Was  ever  poor  fellow  so  plagued  with  a  vixen  ? 
ZawDS !  Madge  don't  provoke  me,  but  mind 
what  I  say ; 

Vol.  hi. 


You've  chose  a  wrong  parson  for  playing  your 
tricks  on. 
So  pack  up  your  alls,  and  be  trud^ng  away : 
You'd  better  be  quiet, 
And  not  breed  a  riot ; 
'Sblood,  must  I  stand  prating  with  you  here  all 
day? 
I've  got  other  matters  to  mind ; 

Mayhap  you  may  think  me  an  ass; 
But  to  the  contrary  you  11  find : 

A  fme  piece  of  work,  by  the  mass ! 

Enter  Rossetta. 

Jf^.  Sure  I  heard  the  voice  of  discord  hjere-^ 
as  I  live,  an  admirer  of  mine,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  rival ! — Vi\  have  some  sport  with  them— 
how  now,  feIlow-ser\'nnt,  what's  the  matter? 

Hodge.  Nothing,  Mrs  Rossetta,  only  this  young 
woman  wants  to  speak  with  his  worship — Madge, 
follow  me. 

Mar.  No,  Hodge,  tliis  is  voorfine  madam; 
but  I  am  as  good  flesh  and  blood  as  she,  f^1d 
have  as  clear  a  skin  too,  thof  I  mayn't  go  so 
gay ;  and  now  she's  here.  111  tell  her  a  piece  of 
my  mind. 


Hodge.  fV/h^  nothing  I  tell  you — Madge— 

Mar.  Yes,  out  it  is  something ;  its  all  along  of 
she,  and  she  may  be  ashamed  of  herself. 

Rot.  Bless  me,  child,  do  you  direct  your  di»> 
course  to  me  ^ 

Mar.  Yes,  I  do,  and  to  nobody  else ;  there 
was  not  a  kinder  soul  breathing  than  he  was  till 
of  late  (  I  had  never  a  cross  word  from  him  till 
he  kept  you  company ;  but  all  the  girls  about 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  keeping  a  sweet- 
heart for  you. 

Rog.  Do  yon  hear  this,  friend  Hodge? 

Hodge.  Why,  you  don't  mind  she,  I  liope  ?  but 
if  that  vexes  her,  I  do  like  you,  I  do ;  my  mind 
runs  upon  nothing  else ;  and  if  so  be  as  you  was 
agreeable  to  it,  I  would  marry  you  to-night,  be- 
fore to-morrow. 

Mar.  You're  a  nasty  monkey ;  you  are  per- 
jured ;  you  know  you  are,  and  you  deserve  to 
have  your  eyes  tore  out 

Hodge.  Let  me  come  at  her — V\\  teach  you  to 
call  names,  and  abuse  folk. 

Mar,  Do ;  strike  me — you  a  man ! 

Rot.  Hold,  hold — we  shall  have  al>attle  here 
presently,  and  I  may  chanCe  to  get  my  cap  tore 
off.  Never  exasperate  a  jealous  woman — 'tis 
taking  a  mad  bull  by  thi^  horns — Leave  me  to 
manage  her. 

Hwige.  You  manage  her !  Fll  kick  her. 

Ro$.  No,  no,  it  will  be  more  for  my  credit  to 
get  the  better  of  her  by  fair  means — I  warrant 
I'll  bring  her  to  reason. 
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Hodge,  Well,  do  so  then— Bat  may  I  depend 
upon  you  ?  when  shall  I  speak  to  the  parson  ? 

Ros,  WeMl  talk  of  tliat  another  time — Go. 

Hodge.  Madge,  good  hye.  [Exit, 

Ros,  The  brutality  of  this  fellow  shocks  roe ! 
Oh  man,  man  ! — you  are  all  alike — A  bumpkin 
here,  bred  at  the  barn-door !  had  he  beei. 
brought  up  in  a  court,  could  he  have  been  more 
fashionably  vicious  ?  shew  mo  the  lord,  'squire, 
oolonel,  or  captain  of  them  all,  can  outrdo  him. 

AIR. 

Cease,  gay  seducer,  pride  to  take. 

In  triumphs  o*er  the  fair; 
Since  clowns  as  well  can  act  the  rake, 

As  those  in  higher  sphere. 

Where,  then,  to  shun  a  shameful  fate, 

Shall  helpless  beauty  go  ? 
In  every  rank,  in  every  state, 

Poor  woman  finds  a  foe. 

Mar.  1  am  ready  to  burst — I  can't  stay  in  the 
place  any  longer. 

Rot.  Hold,  child ;   come  hither. 

Mar.  Don't  speak  to  me,  don't  you ! 

Rox.  Well,  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you 
of  consequence,  and  that  will  be  for  your  good ; 
I  suppose  this  fellow  promised  you  marriage  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  he  should  never  have  prevailed 
upon  me. 

Ros.  Well,  now  you  see  the  ill  consequence  of 
trusting  to  such  promises:  when  once  a  man 
hath  cheated  a  woman  of  her  virtue,  she  has  no 
longer  hold  of  him ;  he  despises  her  for  wanting 
diat  which  he  hath  robbed  her  of;  and,  like  a 
lawless  conqueror,  triumphs  in  the  ruin  he  hath 
occasioned. 

Mar.  Nan  ! 

Ros.  However,  I  hope  the  experience  you 
have  got,  though  somewhat  dearly  purchased, 
will  be  of  use  to  you  for  the  future ;  and,  as  to 
any  desi£;ns  I  have  upon  the  heart  of  your  lover, 
you  may  make  yourself  easy ;  for,  I  assure  you, 
1  shall  be  no  dangerous  rival ;  so  go  your  ways, 
and  be  a  good  girl.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Yes — I  don't  very  well  understand  her 
talk,  but  I  suppose  that's  as  much  as  to  say  she'll 
keep  him  herself;  well  let  her,  who  cares?  I 
don't  fear  getting  better  nor  he  is  any  day  of  the 
year,  for  the  matter  of  that;  and  I  have  a 
thought  come  into  my  head  that^  may  be,  will  he 
more  to  my  advantage. 

AIR. 

Since  Hodge  proves  ungrateful,  no  further  I'll 

seek. 
But  go  up  to  the  town  in  the  waggon  next  week; 
A  service  in  London  is  no  such  disgrace, 
And  Register's  office  will  get  me  a  place : 


Bet  Blossom  went  there,  and  sooo  met  with  • 

friend ; 
Folks  say  in  her  silks  she's  now  standing  an  end ! 
t  hen  why  should  not  I  the  same  maxim  Dursue, 
\nd  better  my  fortune  as  other  girls  do  r 

^  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Rossetta  and  Lucinda. 

Ros.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Oh  admirable,  most  delec- 
tably  ridiculous !  And  so  your  father  is  content 
he  should  be  a  music-master,  and  will  have  him 
such,  in  spite  of  all  your  aunt  can  say  to  the 
contrary  ? 

Luc.  My  father  and  he,  child,  are  the  best 
companions  you  ever  saw  :  aud  have  been  singjog 
together  the  most  hideous  duets !  Bobbing  Joao, 
and  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King:  Heaven  knows 
where  Eustace  could  pick  them  up ;  bai  be  has 
gone  through  half  the  conten  ts  of  Pills  u.  pui^e 
Melancholy  with  him. 

Ros.  And  have  you  resolved  to  take  wing  to- 
night ? 

Luc.  This  very  night,  my  dear :  my  swaio  will 
go  from  hence  this  evening,  but  no  farther  than 
the  inn,  where  he  has  \eh  his  horses ;  and,  at 
twelve  precisely,  he  will  be  witli  a  post-chaise  at 
the  little  gate  that  opens  from  the  fawn  into  the 
road,  where  I  have  promised  to  meet  him. 

Ros.  Then  depend  upon  it,  II)  bear  you  oom- 
pany. 

Luc.  We  shall  slip  out  when  the  family  are 
asleep,  and  I  have  prepared  Hodge  already. 
Well,  I  hope  we  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Never  doubt  it. 

AIR. 

In  love  should  there  meet  a  fond  pair, 

Untutored  by  fashion  or  art; 
Whose  wishes  are  warm  and  sincere. 

Whose  words  are  th'  excess  of  the  heart : 

• 

If  aught  of  substantial  delight. 

On  this  side  the  stars  can  be  found, 

^\s  sure  when  that  couple  unite. 
And  Cupid  by  Hymen  is  crowned. 

Enter  Hawthorn. 

Haw.  Lucy,  where  are  you  ? 

Luc.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ros.  Mr  Hawthorn,  your  servant. 

Haw.  What,  my  little  water-wagtail! — ^The 
very  couple  I  wished  to  meet :  come  hither  both 
of  you. 

Ros.  Now,  sir,  what  would  you  si^  to  both  of 
us? 

Haw.  Why,  let  roe  look  at  you  a  little — have 
you  gut  on  your  best  gowns,  and  yonr  best  faces? 
If  not,  go  and  trick  ybursclvjes  out  directly^  for 
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ni  tell  you  a  secret — there  will  be  a  young 
bachelor  m  the  house,  within  these  three  nours, 
that  may  fall  to  the  share  of  one  of  you,  if  you 
look  sharp— but  whether  mistress  or  maid 

Roi.  Ay,  marry,  this  is  something ;  hut  how 
do  you  know  whether  either  mistress  or  maid 
wiHthink  him  worth  acceptance  ? 

Haw,  Follow  me,  follow  me ;  I  warrant  you. 

Luc.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr  Ilawtliorn,  I  am 
Yery  difficult  to  please. 

Koi.  And  so  am  I^  sir. 

Haw.  Indeed! 

AIR. 

Well  come,  let  us  hear  what  the  swain  must  pos- 
sess, 
Who  may  hope  at  your  feet  to  implore  with 
success  ? 
Hm.    He  must  be,  first  of  all, 

Straight,  comely,. and  tall : 
Luc,    Neither  aukward^ 


Ros.    Nor  foolish, 
Luc.    Nor  apish, 
Rot,    Nor  mulish ; 

Ros  S  ^^^  y^'  should  his  fortune  be  small. 

Haw.  What  think'st  of  a  captain  ? 
Luc.     All  bluster  and. wounds  ! 
Haw,  What  think*st  of  a  'squire  ? 
Ro$.    To  be  left  for  his  hounds. 

The  youth  that  is  formed  to  my  mind. 
Must  be  gentle,  obliging  and  kmd : 
Of  all  things  in  nature  love  me ; 
Have  sense  both^to  speak,  and  to  see; 
Yet  bometimes  be  silent  and  blind. 
Tore  George,  a  most  rare  matrimonial 

receipt ; 
Observe  it,  ye  fair,  in  the  choice  of  a 

mate: 
Remember,   'tis  w^lock    determines 
yonr  fate. 

[Exeunt 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L — A  parlour  in  Justice  Woodcock's 

house, 

Mnter  Sir  William  Meadows,  followed  by 

Hawthorn. 

Sir  Wil.  Well,  this  is  excellent ;  this  is 
mighty  good  ;  this  is  mighty  merry,  faith  !  ha,  ha, 
ha !  was  ever  the  like  heard  of?  that  my  boy, 
Tom,  should  run  away  from  me,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing forced  to  marry  a  girl  he  never  saw  ?  that 
she  should  scamper  from  her  father,  for  fear  of 
being  forced  to  marry  him ;  and  that  they  should 
run  into  one  another's  arms  tliis  way  in  dis- 
guise, by  mere  accident ;  against  their  consents, 
and  without  knowing  it,  as  a  body  may  say  !  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  ipaster  Hawthorn,  if  it  is 
not  one  of  the  oddest  adventures  partly 

Haw.  Why,  sir  William,  it  is  a  romance ;  a 
novel ;  a  pleasanter  history  by  half,  than  the 
loves  of  Dorastus  and  Faunia:  we  shall  have 
ballads^tnade  of  it  within  these  two  months,  set- 
ting forth,  how  a  young  'squire  became  a  serving 
man  of  low  degree  ;  ana  it  will  be  stuck  up 
with  Margaret's  Ghost  and  the  Spanish  Lady, 
against  the  walls  of  every  cottage  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Sir  Wil.  But  what  pleases  me  best  of  all,  mas- 
ter Hawthorn,  is  the  i^genpitv  of  the  girl.  May 
I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  when  I  was  called  out  of 
the  room,  and  the  servant  said  she  wanted  to  speak 
to  me,  if  I  knew  what  to  make  on't :  but  when 
the  little  gipsey  took  me  aside,  and  told  me  her 
name,  and  how  matters  stood,  I  was  quite  as- 
tonished, as  a  body  may  say ;  and  could  not  be- 
lieve it  partly ;  'till  her  young  friend  that  she  is 


with  here,  assured  roe  of  the  truth  on't :  Indeed 
at  last,  I  began  to  recollect  her  face,  though  I 
have  not  set  eyes  on  her  before,  since  she  was 
the  height  of  a  full-grown  grey-hound. 

Haw.  Well,  sir  William,  yourson,  as  yet,  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  nor  of  your  being 
come  hither ;  and,  if  you'll  follow  my  counsel, 
we'll  have  some  sport  with  him. — He  and  his 
mistress  were  to  meet  in  the  garden  this  evening 
by  appointment^  she's  gone  to  dress  herself  in  all 
her  airs ;  will  you  let  me  direct  your  proceed- 
ings in  this  affair  ? 

Sir  Wd,  With  all  my  heart,  master  Hawthorn, 
with  all  my  heart ;  do  what  you  will  with  me,  say 
what  you  please  for  me ;  I  am  so  overjoyed,  and 
so  happy — And  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but 
I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  too ;  ay,  and  partly  as 
much  plea^  at  that  as  any  thing  else ;  for  we 
have  been  merry  together  before  now,  when  we 
were  some  years  younger :  Well,  and  how  has  the 
world  gone  with  you,  master  Hawthorn,  since  we 
saw  one  another  last  ? 

Haw.  Why,  pretty  well,  sir  William ;  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain :  every  one  has  a  mixture 
of  sour  with  his  sweets :  but,  in  the  main,  I  be- 
lieve, I  have  done  in  a  degree  as  tolerably  as  my 
neighbours.  .    . 

AIR. 

The  world  is  a  well  furnished  table. 
Where  guests  are  promiscuously  set; 

We  all  fare  as  well  as  we're  able. 
And  scramble  for  what  we  can  get. 

My  simile  holds  to  a  tittle. 
Some  goiige,  while  some  scarce  have  a  taste ; 
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But  if  Fm  content  witb  a  little, 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

Enter  Rossetta. 

Hot,  Sir  William,  I  beg  pardon  for  detaining 
you ;  but  I  have  had  so  much  difficulty  in  adjust- 
ing my  borrowed  plumes 

Sir  WiL  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  they 
fit  you  to  a  T,  and  you  look  very  well,  so  yon  do : 
Cocks-bones,  how  your  father  will  chuckle  when 
he  comes  to  hear  this! — Her  father,  master 
Hawthorn,  is  as  worthy  a  man  as  lives  by 
bread,    and  has  been  almost  out  of  his  senses 

for  the  loss  of  her But  tell  me,  hussy,  has 

not  this  been  all  a  scheme,  a  piece  of  conjura- 
tion between  yoa  and  my  son  ?  Faith,  I  am  half 
persuaded  it  has,  it  looks  so  like  hocus-pocus,  lis 
m  body  may  say. 

Ro8,  Upon  ray  honour,  sir  William,  what  has 
liappened,  has  been  the  mere  effect  of  chance ; 
X  came  hither  unknown  to  your  son,  and  he  un- 
Icnown  to  me :  I  never  in  tlie  least  suspected  that 
Thomas  the  gardener  was  other  than  nis  appear- 
ance spoker  him ;  and,  least  of  all,  that  he  was  a 
person  with  whom  I  had  so  close  a  connection. 
Jdr  Hawthorn  can  testify  the  astonishment  I  was 
in,  when  he  fiist  informed  me  of  it ;  but  1  thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  come  to  an  immediate  ex- 
planation with  you. 

Sir  WiL  Is  not  she  a  neat  wench,  master  Haw- 
thorn ?  May  i  never  do  an  ill  turn  but  she  is — 
But,  you  little  plaguy  devil,  how  came  this  love 
affair  between  you  ? 

Em,  I  have  told  you  the  whole  truth  very  in- 
genuously, sir :  since  your  son  and  I  have  been 
jellow-servaots,  as  I  may  call  it,  in  this  house,  I 
liave  had  more  than  reason  to  suspect  he  had 
taken  a  liking  to  me  ;  and  I  will  own  with 
equal  frankness,  had  I  not  looked  upon  him 
as  a  person  so  much  below  me,  I  should  have 
had  no  objection  to  receiving  his  courtship. 

Haw,  Well  said,  by  the  lord  Itarry  !  all  above 
board,  fair  and  open. 

Rot.  I^erhaps  I  may  be  censured  by  some 
for  this  candia  declaration;  but  I  love  to  speak 
iny  sentiments ;  and  I  assure  you,  sir  William, 
in  my  opinion,  I  should  perfer  a  gardener,  with 
your  son's  good  qualities,  to  t^  knight  of  the  shire 
without  them. 

Alft. 

rris  not  wealth,  it  is  not  birth. 

Can  value  to  the  soul  convey ; 
Minds  possess  superior  worth, 

Which  chance  nor  g^v.es,  nOr  takes  away. 
^ke  the  sun  true  merit  shews ; 

Bv  nature  warm,  by  nature  bright ; 
With  inbred  flames  he  nobly  glows, 

Nor  needs  the  aid  of  borrowed  light 


Haw,  Well,  but,  sir,  we  lose  time is  not 

this  about  the  hour  appointed  to  meet  in  the 
garden  ? 

Hot,  Pretty  near  it. 

Haw.  Oons  then,  what  do  we  stay  for  ?  Come, 
my  old  friend,  come  along,  and,  by  the  way, 
we  will  consult  how  to  manage  your  inter- 
view. 

Sir  WiL  Ay,  but  I  must  speak  a  word  or 
two  to  my  man  about  the  horses  first.    [^ExaaU, 

SCENE  n. 
Enter  Rossetta,  and  Hodge. 

Rot.  Well— What's  the  business  ? 

Hodge.  Madam — Mercy  on  us,  I  crave  p«» 
don ! 

Rot.  Why,  Hodge,  don't  you  know  me  ? 

Hodge,  Mrs  Rossetta ! 

Rot.  Ay. 

Hodge.  Know  you  !  ecod  I  don't  know  whe- 
ther I  do  or  not :  never  stir,  if  I  did  not  think  it 
was  some  lady  belonging  to  the  strange  gentle- 
folks :  why,  you  be'nt  dizened  tliis  way  to  go  to 
the  statute  dance  presently,  be  you  ? 

Rot.  Have  patience,  and  you'll  see:-^but  b 
there  any  thing  amiss  that  you  came  in  so  abrupt- 

Hodge,  Amiss !  w  by  there's  ruination. 

Ros.  How? where? 

.  Hodge.  Why,  with  Miss  Lucinda :  her  aoot 
has  catched  she  and  the  gentleman  above  stairs^ 
and  over-heard  all  their  love  discourse. 

Rot.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Hodge.  Ecod,  I  had  like  to  have  popped  in 
among  them  this  instant ;  but,  by  good  lock,  I 
heard  Mrs  Deborah's  voice,  and  run  down  again, 
as  fast  as  ever  my  legs  could  carry  me. 

Rot.  Is  your  master  in  the  house  ? 

Hodge.  What,  bis  worship  !  no,  no,  he  ii 
gone  into  the  fields  to  talk  with  the  reapers  and 
people. 

Aot.  Poor  Lucinda,  I  wish  I  could  go  up 
to  her,  but  I  am  so  engaged  with  my  ownaN 
fairs • 

Hodge.  Mistress  Rossetta. 

Rot,  Well. 

Hodge.  Odds  bobs,  I  must  have  one  smadL  of 
your  sweet  lipsj! 

Rot.  Oh  stand  off,  you  know  I  never  aUow 
liberties. 

Hodge.  Nay,  but  why  so  coy  ?  there's  reason  it 
roasting  of  eggs;  I  would  not  deny  you  such  a 
tiling. 

Rot.  That's  kind :  ha,  ha,  ha !«— But  what  will 
become  of  Lucinda  ?  Sir  William  waits  for  me, 
1  must  be  gone.  Friendship,  a  moment  by  your 
leave ;  yet,  as  our  sufferings  have  been  mutual, 
so  shall  our  joys ;  I  already  lose  the  remembrancf 
of  all  former  nain«  and  anxieties. 
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AIR. 

The  traveller  benighted^ 

And  led  through  weary  ways. 

The  lamp  of  day  new  lighted, 
With  joy  the  dawD  surveys. 

The  rising  prospects  viewing. 
Each  look  is  forward  cast ; 

He  smiles,  his  course  pursuing. 
Nor  thinks  of  what  is  past. 


[Exit. 


Hodge,  Hist,  stay  !  don't  I  hear  a  noise  ? 

Luc,  [WitkinA  Well,  but  dear,  dear  aunt 

Mrs  Deb.  [Within.']  You  need  not  speak  to 
me,  for  it  does  not  signify. 

Hodge,  Adwawos,  they  are  coming  here !  ccod 
HI  get  out  of  the  ,way — Murrain  take  it,  this 
door  is  bolted  now — So,  so. 

Enter  Mrs  Deborah  Woodcock. 

Mrt  Dehi  Get  aloog^  get  along !  [Driving  in 
LuciNDA  before  her.]  you  are  a  scandal  to  the 
name  of  Woodcock ;  but  I  was  resolved  to  find 
yoa  out,  for  I  have  suspected  you  a  great  while, 
though  ^oor  father,  silly  man,  will  have  you  such 
a  poor  mnocent 

Luc.  What  shall  I  do? 

Mr$  Deb,  I  was  determined  to  discover  what 
you  and  ^our  pretended  rousio-master  were  about, 
mad  lay  m  wait  on  purpose.  I  believe  he  thought 
to  escape  me,  by  slipping  into  the  closet  when  I 
knocked  at  the  door ;  but  I  was  even  with  him, 
for  now  I  have  him  under  lock  and  key,  and, 
please  the  fates,  there  he  shall  remain  till  your 
father  comes  in :  I  will  convince  him  of  his 
error,  whether  he  will  or  not. 

Luc,  You  won't  be  so  cruel,  I  am  sure  you 
won't  I  thought  I  had  made  you  my  friend  by 
telling  you  the  truth. 

Mr$  Deb.  Telling  me  the  truth,  (]^uotha !  did  I 
not  over-hear  your  scheme  of  running  away  to- 
night, through  the  partition  ?  did  not  I  find  the 
very  bundles. packed  up  in  the  room  with  you, 
ready  for  going  off  ?  No,  brazenface,  I  found 
out  the  truth  by  my  own  sagacity,  though  your 
father  says  I  am  a  fool;  but  now  we'll  be  judged 
who  is  the  greatest--^ — And  you,  Mr  Rascal,  my 
brother  shall  know  what  an  honest  servant  ho 
has  got. 

Hodge,  Madam! 

Mr$  Deb.  You  were  to  have  been  aiding  and 
assisting  them  in  their  escape,  and  have  been 
the  go-between,  it  seems,  the  letter-carrier ! 

Hodge.  Who,  me,  madam  ? 

Mrt  Deb,  Yes,  you,  sirrah. 

Hodge  Miss  Locinda,  did  I  ever  carnr  a  let- 
ter for  you  ?  Ill  make  my  affidavy  before  his 
vv^rship— 


.  Mrs  Deb,  Go,  g<>,  yon  are  a  villidn ;  hold  your 
tongue. 

Luc.  I  own,  aunt,  I  have  been  very  faulty 
in  this  afiiiir  ;  I  don't' pretend  to  excuse  my« 
self;  but  we  are  all  subject  to  frailties;  con- 
sider  that,  and  judge  of  me  by  yourself;  yoa 
were  once  young,  and  inexperienced  as  I  am. 

AIH. 

If  ever  a  fond  inclination 

Rose  in  your  bosom  to  rob  you  of  rest. 
Reflect  with  a  little  compassion. 

On  the  soft  pangs,  which  prevailed  in  my  breast. 
Oh  where,  where  would  you  fly  me? 

Can  you  deny  tne,  thus  torn  and  distrest  ? 
Think,  when  my  lover  was  by  me. 

Would  I,  how  could  I,  refuse  his  request? 
Kneeling  before  you,  let  me  implore  you; 

Look  on  me  sighing,  crying,  dying ; 
Ah  !  is  there  no  language  can  move  ? 
If  I  have  been  too  complying. 
Hard  was  the  conflict  'twixt  duty  and  love. 

Mrs  Deb.  This  is  mighty  pretty  romantic 
stuff !  but  you  learn  it  out  of  your  play-books 
and  novels.  Girls  in  my  time  had  other  employ- 
ments. We  worked  at  our  needles,  and  kept  our- 
selves from  idle  thoughts  :  before  I  was  yobr 
ap;e,  I  had  finished  with  my  own  fingers  a  com- 
plete set  of  chairs,  and  a  fire-screen  in  tent 
stitch ;  four  counterpanes  in  Marseilles  quilting ; 
and  the  creed  and  the  ten  commandments,  in  the 
hair  of  our  family :  it  was  framed  and  glazed^ 
and  hong  over  the  parlour  chimney-piece,  and 
your  poor  dear  grandfather  was  prouder  of  it 
than  of  e'er  a  picture  in  his  house.  I  never  look- 
ed into  a  book,  but  when  I  said  my  prayers,  ex- 
cept it  was  the  Complete  House-wife,  or  the 
great  family  receiptrbook :  whereas  you  are  aW 
ways  at  your  studies !  Ah,  I  never  knew  a  wo- 
man come  to  good,  that  was  fond  of  reading. 

Luc,  Well,  pray,  madam;  let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  me  the  key  to  let  Mr  Eustace  ont, 
and  I  promise,  I  never  will  proceed  a  step  far« 
ther  in  this  business,  without  your  advice  and 
approbation. 

Mrs  Deb.  Have  not  I  told  you  already  my  re- 
solution ? — Where  are  my  clogs  and  my  bonnet  ? 
I'll  go  out  to  my  brother  m  the  flelds ;  I'm  a  fool, 
you  know,  child ;  now  let's  see  what  the  wits  will 

think  of  themselves— -Don't  hold  me 

[Esit, 

Luc.  I'm  not  going ; — I  have  thoogh|  ofa  way 
to  be  even  with  you,  so  yoa  may  do  as  you 
please.  [Exit, 

Hodge,  Well,  I  thought  it  would  oome  to  this, 
I'll^be  shot  if  I  didn't—^  here's  a  fine  job-^But 
what  can  they  do  to  me? — ^They  can't  send  me  to 
jail  for  carrying  a  letter,  seemg  there  was  no 
treason  in  it ;  and  bow  was  I  obligated  to  knovy 
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my  master  did  not  allovr  of  their  meetings? 

The  worst  they  can  do,  is  to  turn  me  off,  and  I 

am  sore  the  place  is  no  such  great  purchase 

indeed,  I  should  be  sorry  to  leave  Mrs  Rossetta, 
seeing  as  how  matters  are  so  near  being  brought 
to  an  end  betwixt  us ;  hut  she  and  I  may  keep 
company  all  as  one ;  and  I  find  Madge  has  been 
speaKing  with  Gaffer  Broadwhecls,  the  waggoner, 
about  her  carriage  up  to  London  :  so  that  I  have 
got  rid  of  she,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  reason  to  be 
main  glad  of  it,  for  she  led  me  a  wearisome  life 
— But  that's  the  way  of  them  all. 

AIR. 

A  plague  o'   those  wenches^  they  make  such  a 
pother, 
When  once  they  have  let*n  a  Aan  have  his 
will; 
They're  always   a  whining  for   something    or 

other, 
'  And  cry  he's  unkind  in  his  carriage. 
What.tho^f  he  speaks  them  ne'er  so  fairly. 
Still  they  keep  teazing,  teazing  on : 
You  cannot  persuade  'em 
Till  promise  you've  made  'em  : 
And  after  they've  got  it, 

They  tell  you add  rot  it, 

Their  character's  blasted,  they're  ruined,  undone  : 
And  then  to  be  sure^  sir, 
There  is  but  one  cure,  sir. 
And  all  their  discourse  is  of  marriage. 

[Exit. 

8CENE  IV.— il  Greenhouse. 

Enter  Young  Meadows. 

Young  Mea.  I  am  glad  1  had  the  precnution 
to  bring  this  suit  of  clothes  in  my  bunale,  though 
I  hardly  know  myself  in  them  again,  they  appear 
lo  strange,  and  feel  so  unweildy.  However,  my 
gardeners  jacket  go^s  on  no  more. — I  wonder 
this  girl  does  not  come  [Looking  at  hU  watch.'] : 
perhaps  she  won't  come — Why  then  I'll  go  into 
the  villaee,  take  a  postchaise,  and  depart  without 
any  farther  ceremony. 

AIR. 

How  much  superior  beauty  awes^ 

The  coldest  bosoms  find ; 
But  with  resistless  force  it  draws, 

To  sense  and  sweetness  joined. 
The  casket,  where,  to  outward  shew. 

The  workman's  art  is  seen. 
Is  doubly  valued,  when  we  know 

It  holds  a  gem  withio« 

Hark !  she  comes ! 


Enter  Sir  William  Meadows  and  Hawtborii. 

Confusion  !  My  father !  What  can  this  mean  ? 

Sir  Wil.  Tom,  are  not  you  a  sad  boy,  Tom,  to 
bring  me  a  hundred  and  forty  miles  here — May  I 
never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  you  deser^'e  to  have 
your  head  broke;  and  I  have  a  good  mind,  part- 
ly— What,  sirrah,  don't  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  speak  to  me  ? 

Young  Mea.  Forgive  me,  sir ;  I  own  I  have 
been  in  a  fault. 

Sir  Wil.  In  a  fault !  to  run  away  from  me  be- 
cause I  was  going  to  do  you  good — May  I  never 
do  an  ill  turn.  Master  Hawthorn,  if  I  did  not  jmck 
out  as  fine  a  girl  for  him,  partly,  as  any  in  Eng- 
land !  And  the  rascal  run  away  from  me,  and 
came  here,  and  turned  gardener.  And  pray,  what 
did  you  propose  to  yourself,  Tom  P  I  know  you 
were  always  fond  of  botany,  as  they  call  it ;  did 
you  intend  to  keep  the  trade  going,  and  advei^ 
tise  fruit-trees  and  fiowering-slirubs,  to  be  had  at 
Meadows's  nursery  f 

Haw.  No,  sir  William,  I  apprehend  the  yoang 
gentleman  designed  to  lay  by  the  professirm :  for 
he  has  quitted  tlie  habit  already. 

Young  Mea.  I  am  so  astonished  to  see  you 
here,  sir,  that  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  but  I 
assure  you,  if  you  had  not  come,  I  should  have 
returned  home  to  you  directly.  Pray,  sir,  how 
did  you  find  me  out? 

Sir  Wil.  No  matter,  Tom,  no  matter :  it  was 
partly  by  accident,  as  a  body  may  say ;  but  what 
does  that  signify  ? — tell  me,  boy,  how  stands  your 
stomach  towards  matrimony  ?  do  you  think  you 
could  digest  a  wife  now? 

Young  Mea.  Pray,  sir,  don't  mention  it ;  I 
shall  always  behave  myself  as  a  dutiful  son 
ought :  I  wilt  never  marry  witliout  your  consent^ 
and  I  hope  you  won't  force  me  to  do  it  against 
my  own. 

Sir  Wil.  Is  not  this  mighty  provoking,  master 
Hawthorn  ?  Why,  sirrah,  did  you  ever  see  the  la- 
dy I  designed  for  you  ? 

Young  Mea.  Sir,  I  don't  doubt  the  lady's  me- 
rit ;  but,  at  present,  I  am  not  disposed 

Haw.  Nay,  but,  young  gentleman,  fair  and 
softly ;  you  should  pay  some  respect  to  your  fii- 
ther  in  this  matter. 

Sir  Wtl.  Respect,  master  Hawithom  !  I  tell 
you  he  shall  marry  her,  or  1*11  disinherit  hira ! 
there's  once.  Look  you,  Tom,  not  to  make  any 
more  words  of  the  matter,  I  have  brought  the 
lady  here  with  me,  and  111  see  you  contracted 
before  we  part;  or  you  shall  delve  and  plant  ok 
cumbers  as  long  as  you  live. 

Young  Mea.  Have  you  brought  the  lady  here, 
sir  ?  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

Sir  Wil.  Why  sofry?  What,  then,  you  vrant 
marry  her  ?  We'll  see  that !  Pray,  master  Haw- 
thorn, condupt  the  fair  one  in.    Ay,  sir,  you  may 
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frety  and  dance  about,  trot  at  tbe  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  if  yon  please ;  but,  marry  whip  me, 
I'm  resolved. 

Enter  Rossetta. 

HiOD.  Here  is  the  lady,  ar  William^ 

Sir  WiL  Come  in,  madam,  but  turn  your  face 
from  him— he  would  not  marry  you,  because  he 
had  not  seen  you :  but  Til  let  him  know  my 
choice  shall  be  his,  and  he  shall  consent  to  mar- 
ry you  before  he  sees  jrou,  or  not  an  acre  of  es- 
tate— Pray,  air,  walk  this  way. 

Young  idea.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  thinking  your 
conduct  a  little  extraordinary;  but,  since  you 
urge  me  so  closely,  I  must  teu  you  my  affections 
are  engaged. 

Sir  mL  How,  Tom,  how  ! 

Youne  Mea,  I  was  determined,  sir,  to  have 
got  the  better  of  my  inclination,  and  never  have 
done  a  thing  which  I  knew  would  be  disagreeable 
Co  you. 

Sir  WiL  And  pray,  sir,  who  are  your  affections 
en^iged  to  ?  Let  me  know  that. 

Young  Mea.  To  a  person,  sir,  whose  rank  and 
fortune  nuiy  be  no  recommendations  to  her ;  but 
whose  charms  and  accomplishments  entitle  her 
to  a  monarch.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  it's  impos«ble 
lor  me  to  comply  with  your  commands,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  quit  your  pre- 


iStr  WiL  Not  I,  not  in  the  least:  go  about 
jour  business. 

Young  Mea,  Sir,  I  obey. 
Maw,  Now,  madam,  is  the  time. 

[Ros.  advances,  Youkg  Mea.  turns  round 
and  sees  her. 

Am. 

Ros,  When  we  see  a  lover  languish. 

And  his  truth  and  honour  prove. 
Ah  !  bow  sweet  to  heal  his  anguish, 
And  repay  him  love  for  love. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  Tom,  will  you  go  away  from 
me  now  ? 

Haw.  Perhaps,  sir  William,  your  son  does  not 
like  the  lady ;  and,  if  so,  pray  don*t  put  a  force 
upon  his  inclination. 

Young  Mea.  You  need  not  have  taken  this 
method,  sir,  to  let  me  see  you  are  acquainted 
with  my  folly,  whatever  my  inclinations  are. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  but,  Tom,  suppose  I  give  my 
consent  to  your  marrying  this  young  woman  ? 

Young  Mea,  Your  consent,  sir  ? 

Ros.  Come,  sir  William,  we  have  carried  the 
-est  far  enough  .  I  see  your  son  is  in  a  kind  of 
embarrassment,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it;  but 
this  letter,  which  I  received  from  him  a  few  days 
before  I  left  my  father's  house,  will,  I  appre- 
hend|  expound  the  riddle.    He  cannot  be  sur<p 


prised  that  I  ran  away  from  a  gentleman  who 
expressed  so  much  dislike  to  me ;  and  what  has 
happened,  since  chance  has  brought  us  together 
in  masquerade,  there  is  no  occasion  forme  to  in- 
form him  of. 

Young  Mea.  What  is  all  this?  Pray  don't 
make  a  jest  of  me  ! 

Sir  WiL  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  Tom,  if 
it  is  not  truth  !  this  is  my  friend's  daughter. 
Young  Mea.  Sir ! 

Ros,  Even  so ;  'tis  very  true,  indeed.  In  short, 
you  have  not  been  a  more  whimsical  gentleman, 
than  I  have  a  gentlewoman ;  but  you  see  we  are 
designed  for  one  another,  ^is  plain. 

Young  Mea,  I  know  not,  madam,  what  I  ei- 
ther hear  or  see ;  a  thousand  things  are  crowd- 
ing on  my  imagination ;  while,  like  one  just  awa- 
kened from  a  dream,  I  doubt  which  is  reality, 
which  delusion. 

Sir  WiL  Well,  then,  Tom,  come  into  the  air  a 
bit,  and  recover  yourself. 

Young  Mea.  Nay,  dear  sir,  have  a  little  pa- 
tience ;  do  you  give  her  to  me  ? 

Sir  WiL  Give  her  to  you  !  ay,  that  I  do,  and 
my  blessing  into  the  bargain. 

Young  Mea,  Then,  sir,  I  am  the  happiest  man 
in  the  world  !  I  enquire  no  farther ;  here  I  fix 
the  utmost  limits  of  my  hopes  and  happiness. 

AIR. 

Young  Mea.  All  I  wish  in  her  obtaining. 

Fortune  can  no  more  impart : 
Ros.  Let  my  e^es,  my  thoughts  ex- 

plaming. 
Speak  the  feelings  of  my  heart. 
Young  Mea,  Joy  and  pleasure  never  ceasing, 
Ros,  Love  with  length  of  years  in- 

creasing, 
Together.       Thus  my  heart  and  hand  surren- 
der, 
Here  my  faith  and  truth  I 

plight; 
Constant  still,  and  kind,  and 
tender. 
May  our  flames  bum  ever 
bright ! 

Haw.  Give  you  joy,  sir ;  and  you,  fair  lady — 
And,  under  favour,  I'll  salute  you  too,  if  there's 
no  fear  of  jealousy. 

Young  Mea,  And  may  I  believe  this?  Prithee 
tell  me,  dear  Rosetta ! 

Ros.  Step  into  the  house,  and  I'll  tell  you 
every  thing;  I  must  intreat  the  good  offices  of 
sir  William  and  Mr  Hawthorn,  immediately ;  for 
I  am  in  the  utmost  uneasiness  about  my  poor 
friend,  Lucinda. 

Haw,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

Ros,  I  don't  know  ;  but  I  have  reason  to  fear 
I  left  her,  just  now,  in  very  disa£;reeable  circum- 
stances :  however,  I  hope,  if  there's  any  mischief 
fallen  out  between  her  father  and  her  lover — 
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Ha»,  The  music-master !  I  thought  so. 

iStr  Wil.  What,  is  there  a  lover  in  the  case? 
May  I  never  do  au  ill  turn,  but  I  am  glad,  so  I 
am  !  for  we'll  make  a  double  wedding ;  and,  by 
way  of  celebrating  it,  take  a  trip  to  London,  to 
shew  the  brides,  some  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
town.  And,  Master  Hawthorn,  you  shall  be  of 
the  party — Come,  children,  go  before  us. 
'  Haw,  Thank  you,  sir  William ;  I'll  go  into  the 
house  with  you,  and  to  church  to  see  the  young 
folks^ married;  but  as  to  London,  I  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused* 

AIR. 

If  ever  I'm  catched  in  those  regions  of  smoke, 

That  seat  of  confusion  and  noise. 
May  I  ne'er  know  the  sweets  of  a  slumber  un- 
broke. 
Nor  the  pleasure  the  country  enjoys. 
Nay  more,  let  them  take  me,  to  punish  my 
sin. 
Where,  gaping,  the  cocknies  they  fleece. 
Clap  me  up  with  their  monsters,  cry,  masters 
walk  in. 
And  shew  me  for  twopence  a-piece. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Justice  Woodcock's  hall. 

Enter  Justice  Woodcock,  Mrs  Deborah 
Woodcock,  Lucinda^  Eustace,  and  IIodge. 

Mrs  Deb.  Why,  brother,  do  you  think  I  can't 
hear,  or  see,  or  make  use  of  my  senses  ?  I  tell 
you,  I  left  that  fellow  locked  up  in  her  closet; 
and,  while  I  have  been  with  yuu,  they  have  broke 
open  the  door,  and  gut  him  out  again. 

J,  Wood,  Well,  you  hear  what  they  say  ?     . 

Mrs  Deb,   I  kare  not  what  they  say ;  it's  you 

encourage  them  in  their  impudence Hark'e, 

hussy,  will  you  face  me  down  tliat  I  did  not  lock 
the  fellow  up? 

Luc,  Really,  aunt,  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean;    when  you  talk  intelligibly,  I'll  answer 

Eus,  Seriously,  madam,  this  is  carrying  the 
jest  a  little  too  far. 

Mrs  Deb,  What,  then,  I  did  not  catch  you 
together  in  her  chamber,  nor  overhear  your  de- 
sign of  going  off  to-night,  nor  find  the  bundles 
packed  up 

Eug,  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Luc,  Why,  aunt,  you  rave  ! 

Mrs  Deb,  Brother,  as  I  am  a  Christian  wo- 
man, she  confessed  the  whole  affair  to  me  from 
first  to  last ;  and,  in  this  very  place,  was  down 
upon  her  marrow-bones  for  half  an  hour  toge- 
ther, to  beg  I  would  conceal  it  from  you. 

Hodge.  O  Lord  !  O  Lord  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  What,  sirrah,  would  you  brazen  me 
too  ?  Take  that !  [Bare<  him. 


Hodge,  I  wish  you  would  keep  your  bands  to 
yourself !  you  strike  me,  because  you  have  beoi 
telling  hii  worship  stories. 

J.  Wood.  Why,  sister,  you  are  tipsy  ! 

Mrs  Deb.  I  tipsy,  brother  !  I — that  never 
touch  a  drop  of  any  thing  strong  from  year's  fod 
to  year's  end ;  but  now  and  then  a  little  annjseed 
water,  when  I  have  got  the  colic. 

Luc,  Well,  aunt,  you  have  been  coroplaininit 
of  the  stomach-ach  all  day ;  and  may  have  taken 
too  powerful  a  dose  of  your  cordial. 

J.  Wood,  Come,  come,  I  see  well  enough  how 
it  is  :  this  is  a  lie  of  her  own  invention,  to  make 
herself  appear  wise :  but,  you  simpleton  \  did  yoa 
not  know  I  must  find  you  out  ? 

Enter  Sir  William  Meadows,  Hawtbori, 
Rossetta,  and  Young  Meabows. 

Young  Mea,  Bless  me,  sir !  Look  who  is  yon- 
der ! 

Sir  Wil.  Cocksbones,  Jack !  honest  Jack,  are 
you  there? 

Eus.  Plague  on't,  this  rencounter  is  nnlackj— 
Sir  William,  your  servant. 

Sir  WiL  Your  servant  again ;  and  a^n,  heart- 
ily your  servant ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but 
I  am  glad  to  meet  you ! 

J.  Wood.  Pray,  sir  William,  are  yoa  aoqoaint- 
ed  with  this  person  ? 

Sir  Wil,  What,  with  Jack  Eustace !  why,  he's 
my  kinsman  :  his  mother  and  I  were  coosin-ger- 
mans  once  removed,  and  Jack's  a  very  worthy 
young  fellow ;  may  I  never  do  an  ill  turn  if  I  tell 
a  word  of  a  lie. 

J.  Wood.  Well,  but,  sir  William,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  This  roan 
IS  a  music-master ;  a  thrummer  of  wire,  and  a 
scraper  of  cat- gut,  and  teaches  my  daughter  to 
sing. 

Sir  Wil.  What,  Jack  Eustace  a  mono-masler ! 
No,  no ;  I  know  him  better. 

Eus.  'S<leath,  why  should  I  attempt  to  carry 

on  this  absurd  farce  any  longer What  that 

gentleman  tells  you  is  very  true,  sir :    I  am  no 
music-master,  indeed. 

J.  Wood.  You  are  not  ?  you  own  it,  then  ? 

Eus.  Nay  more,  sir ;  I  am,  as  this  lady  has  re- 
presented me — [Pointing  to  Mrs  Deb,] — your 
daughter's  lover ;  whom,  with  her  own  consent, 
I  did  intend  to  have  carried  off  this  night ;  but 
now  that  sir  William  Meadows  is  here,  to  tell  yoa 
who,  and  what  I  am,  I  throw  myself  upon  your 
generosity,  from  which  I  expect  greater  advaa- 
tdges  than  I  could  reap  from  any  imposition  on 
your  unsuspicious  nature. 

Airs  Deb.  Well,  brother,  what  have  yoa  to 
say  for  yourself  now?  You  have  made  a  precioos 
day's  work  of  it !  Had  my  advice  been  taken ! 
Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  but  you  are  a  weak 
man,  and  it  can't  be  helped;  however,  jom 
should  let  wiser  heads  direct  yoo. 
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L»c  Dour  pttfM,  pardon  me. 

Sir  WiL  Aj,  do,  sir,  foivive  her ;  my  coasin 
Jmdk  will  make  her  a  good  husband,  nf  answer 
for  it 

Em,  Stand  out  of  the  way,  and  let  me  speak 
two  or  three  words  to  his  worship.  Come,  my 
clear  sir,  tboogh  you  refuse  all  the  world,  I  am 
fare  you  can  deny  me  nothing :  love  is  a  venial 
fault— ^Yon  know  what  I  mean?  Be  recon- 
ciled to  your  daughter,  I  conjure  you,  by  the 

mtoaorx  of  our  past  a£fections-— • What !  not 

a  word? 

AIR. 

Goy  waAtf  man !  I  can't  abide  you ; 

Are  then  our  vows  so  soon  forgot  ? 
Ah !  now  I  see  if  I  had  tried  you, 

What  would  have  been  my  hopeful  lot ! 

But  here  I  diarge  you — make  them  happ^; 

Bless  the  fond  pair,  and  crown  their  bhss : 
Come,  be  a  dear,  goodHUitured  pappy, 

And  111  reward  you  with  a  kiss. 


Mrs  Deb,  Come,  tnm  out  of  the  house,  and 
be  thankful  that  my  brother  does  not  hang  you, 
for  he  ooalc)  do  it ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace ;  turn 
out  of  the  housc^  I  s^y ! 

J.  WvhL  Who  gave  you  authority  to  turn  him 
out  of  the  house  ? — H^  shall  stay  where  he  is. 

Mrs  Deb,  He  shan't  n^rry  my  niece. 

J.  Wood,  Shan't  he  ?  but  Fli  shew  you  the  dif- 
ference now;  I  sa^,  be  shall  marry  her,  and  what 
wiU  YOU  do  about  it? 

Min  I)eb,  J^4  7^^  ^U  give  him  your  estate 
too^  will  you  ? 

J.  Wood.  Yes,  I  triU. 

Mrs  Deb,  Why,  I'm  sure  he's  a  vagabond. 

J.  Wood,  I  like  him  the  better ;  I  would  have 
him  a  vttabond. 

Afrt  Deb,  Brother,  brother ! 

Haw.  Come,  come,  madam,  alPs  very  well ; 
and  I  see  my  neighbour  is  what  I  always  thought 
liim,  a  man  of  sense  and  prudence. 

Sir  WiL  May  I  never  do  an  ill  turn,  but  I  say 
fotoo! 


X  Wood,  Here,  young  fellow,  take  ray  daugh^ 
ter,  and  bless  you  both  together;  but  hark  you  f 
no  money  till  I  die ;  observe  that. 

Eus.  Sir,  in  giving  me  your  daughter,  yon  be- 
stow upon  me  more  than  the  whole  world  would 
be  without  her. 

Ro$.  Dear  Lucinda,  if  words  could  convey  the 
transports  of  my  heart  upon  this  occasion — 

Luc.  Words  are  the  tools  of  hypocrites,  the 
pretenders  to  friendship ;  only  let  us  resolve  to 
preserve  our  esteem  fur  each  other. 

Young  Mea,  Dear  Jack,  I  little  thought  we 
should  ever  meet  in  such  odd  circumstanoes— ^ 
but  here  has  been  the  strangest  business  between 
this  lady  and  me 

Hodge.  What,  then,  Mrs  Rossetta,  are  you 


turned  false-hearted  after  all?  will  you  marry 
Thomas  the  gardener  ?  and  did  I  forsake  Madge 
for  this  ? 

Ilos.  Oh  lyord  !  Hodge,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1 
protest  I  forgot;  but  I  must  reconcile  you  and 
Madge,  I  think,  and  give  you  a  wedding-dinner 
to  make  you  amends. 

Hodge.  N — ah. 

Haw.  Adds  me,  sir,  here  are  some  of  your 
neighbours  come  to  visit  you,  and  I  suppose  to 
make  up  the  company  of  your  statute-ball ;  yon- 
der's  musi^  too,  I  see.  Shall  we  cmjoy  ourselves  ? 
If  so,  give  me  your  hand. 

J„Wood,  Why,  here's  my  band,  and  we  will 
enjoy  ourselves;  Heaven  bless  yon  both,  chiU 
dren,  I  say !  Sister  Deborah,  you  are  a  fool ! 

Mrs  Deb.  You  are  a  fool,  brother;  and  mark 
my  words — ^But  111  give  myself  no  more  trouble 
about  you. 

Haw,  fiddlers,  strike  up ! 

AIR. 

Hence  with  cares,  complaints,  and  frowning. 

Welcome  jollity  and  joy ; 
Every  grief  m  pleasure  drowning 

Mirth  this  happy  night  employ : 
Let's  to  friendship  do  our  duty, 

Laugh  and  sing  some  good  old  strain ; 
Drink  a  health  to  love  aind  beauty' 

May  they  long  ii^  triumph  reign  ! 
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Sir  Jacob  Jollup,  a  newly  created  knigh^^ 
ILajor  Sturgeov,  of  the  miUtia, 
Jerry  Smeak,  a  henpecked pinmaker. 
Bruin,  a  surly  brute. 
LiMT,  an  apothecary. 


Snuffle,  >  vr^^tr^ 

Matthew  Muo,      J  ^'«'(^ 

WOMEN. 

Mrs  Sneak,  ii  threw. 
Mrs  Bruib,  a  simpleton^ 


Scene-^Gturratt, 


4CT  L 


SCENE  L— Sib  Jaoob^  houm  at  Garrat. 

Enter  Sib  Jacob. 
Sir  Jac,  IIoger  ! 

Enter  RoosB* 

Rag.  Apan,  or  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Sir,  sirrah  !  and  why  not  s}r  Jacob, 
you  rascal  ?  Is  that  all  your  manners  f  Has  his 
Majesty  dubbed  mei  It  knight  for  yoii  to  make 
me  a  mister  ?  Are  the  candidates  near  upon 
coming? 

Ro^.  Nic  Goose,  the  tavlor  from  Putney,  they 
say,  will  be  here  in  a  crack,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Has  Margery  fetched  in  the  linen  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob, 

Sir  Jac.  Are  the  pigs  and  thf  poultry  locked 
up  in  the  bam  ? 

Rog.  Safe,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  And  the  platft  l^ld  spoons  in  the 
pantry? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Then  give  me  the  key :  th^  mob  will 
soon  be  upon  us :  and  all  is  fisb  that  comes  to 
their  net    Has  Ralph  laid  the  doth  in  the  ball? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Ja^ol), 


Sir  Jac  Then  let  him  bring  out  the  turkey  an^ 
chine,  and  be  sure  there  is  plenty  of  mustard ; 
and,  d'ye  hear,  Bog^r?  do  you  stand  yourself  at 
the  gate,  and  be  careful  who  you  let  in. 

Rog.  1  will,  sir  Jacob.  [Exit  Roger. 

Sir  Jac.  So,  now  I  believe  things  are  pretty 
secure;    but    I    can't    think  what    makes  n^ 

daughter?  so  late  ere  they 

[Knocking  at  the  gate. 
Who  is  that,  Roger .? 

Ro^.  I  Without.]  Master  lint,  the  potter-cvn 
rier,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac,  Let  him  in.  What  the  deuce  can  he 
want? 

Enter  Lint. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  Master  Lint,  your  will  ? 

Lint.  Why,  I  come,  sir  Jacob,  partly  to  in- 
quire after  your  health,  and  partly,  as  I  may  say, 
to  settle  the  business  of  the  day. 

Sir  Jac.  What  business? 

Lint.  Your  worship  knoweth,  thb  being  the 
day  of  election,  the  rabble  may  be  riotous ;  in 
which  case,  maims,  bruises,  contusions,  dislocap 
tions,  fractures  simple  and  compound,  may  likely 
ensue :  now,  your  worship  neea  not  be  tout,  that 
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I  am  not  only  a  pbarmacopolist,  or  vender  of 
drugs,  but  likewise  chirurgeooy  or  healer  of 
wounds. 

Sir  Jac  True,  mastei^  lint,  and  equally  skilful 
in  both. 

Linti  It  is  your  worship's  pleasure  to  say  so, 
air  Jicob.  Is  it  your  worship  s  will  that  I  lend  a 
ministring  hand  to  the  maimed  f 

Sir  Jac.  By  all  means.     ' 

Unt.  And  to  whom  must  I  bring  in  my  bill  ? 

Sir  Jac,  Doubtless  the  vestry. 

Lint,  Your  worsliip  knows,  that^  kill  or  cure, 
I  have  contracted  to  physic  the  parish-poor  by 
the  great :  but  this  must  be  a  separate  charge. 

Sir  Joe.  No,  no  ;  all  under  one :  come.  Master 
Lint,  don't  be-  unreasonable. 

Lint,  IiKieed,  sir  Jacob,  I  can  hardly  afford  it. 
What  with  the  deamess  of  drugs,  and  the  num- 
ber of  patients  the  peace  has  procured  me,  I 
can't  get  salt  to  my  porridge. 

Sir  Jae.  Bad  this  year,  better  the  next.-^We 
must  take  things  rough  and  smooth  as  they  run. 

Lint.  Indeed,  I  have  a  very  hard  l>argain. 

Sir  Jac.  No  such  matter ;  we  are,  neiehbour 
Lint,  a  little  better  instructed.  Formerly,  mdeed, 
a  fit  of  illness  was  very  expensive ;  but  now,  phy- 
sic is  cheaper  than  food. 

Lint.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Sir  Jot*  No,  no ;  your  .essences,  elixirs,  eme- 
tics, sweats,  drops,  and  your  pastes,  and  your 
pills,  have  silenced  your  pestles  and  mortars. 
Why,  a  fever  that  would  formerly  have  cost  you 
a  fortune,  you  may  now  cure  for  twelve  penny- 
worth of  ijowder. 

Unt,  Or  kill,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  And  then,  as  to  your  scurvies,  and 
goutSy  rheumatisms,  consumptious,  coughs  and 
catarrhs,  tar-Water  and  turpeitine  will  make  you 
as  sound  as  a  roach^ 

Lint.  Nostrums. 

Sir  Jac.  Specifics,  specifics,  master  Lint. 

Lint,  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  a  man  of  your 

worship's Sir  Jacob,  a  promoter  of  puft  1  an 

encourager  of  quacks,  sir  Jacob  \ 

Sir  Jac  Regulars,  lint,  regulars ;  look  at  their 
names— Roger,  bring  me  the  news— not  a  soul  of 
them  but  is  either  P^  L.  or  M.  D. 

Lint,  Plaguy  liars ;  murderous  dogs. 

RooBft  kringt  the  Newt, 

Sir  Jac.  Liars !  Here,  look  at  the  list  of  their 
cores.  The  oath  of  Margery  Squaby  of  Ratcliff' 
Highway,  spinster ! 

Lint,  Perjuries. 

Sir  Jac  And  see  here,  the  churchwardens  have 
signed  it. 

lAnt.  Fictitious,  sir  Jacob ! 

Sir  Jac.  Sworn,  before  the  worshipful  Mr  Jus- 
lice  Drowsy,  this  thirteenth  day  of<* 

LhU,  ForgmyS 


Sir  Jac.  Why,  darkle,  sirrah,  do  you  think 
Mr  Justice  Drowsy  would  set  his  hand  to  a  for- 
gery ? 

Lint.  I  know,  sir  Jacob,  that  woman ;  she  has 
been  cured  of  fifty  diseases  in  a  fortnight,  and 
every  one  of  them  mortal. 

Sir  Jac,  You  impudent — 

Lint,  Of  a  dropsy,  by  Wcstp** 

Sir  Jac.  Audacious^— 

Lint.  A  cancer  by  Cleland-^ 

Sir  Jac,  Arrogant^— 

Lint.  A  palsy,  by  Walkei>^ 

Sir  Jac.  Impertinent — 

Lint.  Gout  and  sciatic,  by  Rock- 
Sir  Jac,  Insolent—' 

lAnt.  Consumption,  by  Steven's  drops-^ 

Sir  Jac,  Paltry--^ 

Lint,  And  squinting  by  the  chevalier  Taylor.-)^ 

Sir  Jac.  Pill-gilding  puppy  I 

Lint.  And  as  to  the  justice,  so  the  affidavit 
brings  him  a  shilling-^ 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  hark'e,  rascal,  how  dare  yoU 
abuse  the  commission? — You  blood-letting,  tooth-* 
drawing,  com-cutting,  worm^killing,  blistering^ 
glistering-*— 

Lint.  Bless  me,  sir  Jacob,  I  did  not  think  Uy^ 

Sir  Jac,  What^  sirrah,  do  you  insult  me  in  my 
office  ?  Here,  Roger,  out  with  him  !— ^Tum  him 
out! 

Lint.  Sir,  ks  I  hope  to  be-^ 

Sirjdc,  Away  witn  him !  [£xi7]  You  scOundre), 
if  niy  clerk  was  within,  I'd  send  you  this  instant  to 
Bricfewell.  Things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  in^ 
deed,  if,  afler  all  itLy  reading  in  Wood,  and  Nel- 
son, and  Burn  t  if,  after  twenty  years  attendance 
at  tui^pike^meetlngs,  sessions,  petty  and  quar^ 
ter ;  if,  after  settling  of  rates,  licensing  ale-houses, 
and  committing  of  vagrantS'-^But  all  respect  to 
autliority  is  lost,  and  Unut  Quorum^  now-4i-days, 

is  no  more  regarded  than  a  petty  constable. ^ 

[Knocking,^  Roger,  see  who  is  at  the  gate?  Why, 
the  felloi^  IS  deaf ! 

Rog,  Justice  Sturgeon,  the  fishmonger,  from 
Brentford, 

Sir  Jac,  Gad's  my  life  !  and  major  to  the  Mid- 
dlesex militia !  Usher  him  in,  Roger. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon^ 

Sir  Jac.  I  could  have  wished  you  had  come  a 
little  sooner,  major  Sturgeon^ 

ilfq;.  Why,  what  lias  been  the  matter,  sir  Ja^ 
cob? 

Sir  Jac.  There  has,  major,  been  hei^  an  impu- 
dent pill-monger,  who  has  dared  to  scandalize 
the  whole  body  of  the  bench. 

Mi^.  Insolent  companion !  had  I  been  here^  I 
wouldf  have  mittimused  the  rascal  at  once. 

Sir  Jac,  No,  no ;  he  wanted  the  major  more 
than  the  magistrate ;  a  few  smart  strokes  from 
your  cane  would  have  fully  auswered  the  pur* 
pose.^— — Well,  major,  our  wars  are  done ;  the 
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rattling  drum  and  squeaking  ^(e  now  wound  our 
ears  no  more. 

Maj.  True,  sir  Jacob,  our  corps  is  disembo- 
died, so  the  French  may  sleep  in  security. 

Sir  Jac,  BQt,  major,  was  it  not  rather  late  in 
life,  for  you,  to  enter  upon  the  profession  of 
arms  ? 

Maj,  A  little .  aukward  in  the  beginning,  sir 
Jacob :  the  great  difficulty  they  had  was  to  get 
me  to  turn  out  my  toes ;  but  use — use  reconciles 
aU  them  kind  of  things :  why,  after  my  first  cam- 
paign, I  no  more  minded  thie  noise  of  the  guns 
than  a  flea-bite. 

Sir  Jac.  No ! 

Maj.  No !  There  is  more  made  of  these  nuit- 
ters  than  they  merit  For  tlie  general  good,  in- 
deed, I  am  glad  of  the  peace ;  but,  as  to  my  sin- 
gle self— And  yet,  we  nave  had  some  desperate 
du^,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac,  No  doubt. 

Maj.  Oh,  such  marchings  and  counter-march- 
ings !  from  Brentford  to  Ealing,  from  Ealing  to 
Acton,  from  Acton  to  Uxbridge :  The  dust  fly- 
ing, sun  scorching,  men  sweating — Why,  there 
was  our  last  expedition  to  Hounslow,  that  day^s 
work  carried  o if  Major  Molassas.  Bunhill-fields 
never  saw  a  braver  commander !  lie  was  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  service. 

Sir  Jac.  How  came  that  about  ? 

Maj.  Why,  it  was  partly  the  major's  own 
fault :  I  advised  him  to  puil  off  his  spurs  before 
be  went  upon  action ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and 
would  not  be  ruled. 

Sir  Jac.  Spirit ;  zeal  for  the  service. 

Maj.  Doubtless— But  to  proceed :  In  order  to 
get  our  men  in  good  spirits,  we  were  quartered 
at  Tsleworth  the  evening  before ;  at  day-break, 
our  regiment  formed  at  Hounslow  towns  end,  as 
it  roi^ht  be  about  here.  The  major  made  a  fine 
disposition :  on  we  marched,  the  men  all  in  high 
spirits,  to  attack  the  gibbet  where  Gardel  is  hang- 
ing ;  but,  turning  down  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left, 
as  it  might  be  about  there,  in  order  to  possess  a 
pig*s  stye,  that  we  mij^^ht  take  the  gallows  in  flank, 
and,  at  all  events,  secure  a  retreat,  who  should 
come  by  but  a  drove  of  fat  oxen  for  Smithfield! 
The  drums  beat  in  the  front,  the  dogs  barked  in 
the  rear,  the  oxen  set  up  a  gallop :  on  they  came 
thundering  upon  us,  broke  through  our  ranks  in 
an  instant,  and  threw  the  whole  corps  in  confu- 
sion. 

Sir  Jac.  Terrible ! 

ilia;.  The  major's  horse  took  to  his  heels; 
away  be  scoured  over  the  heaths  That  gallant 
commander  stuck  both  his  spurs  into  the  flank, 
and  for  some  time  he!d  by  nis  mane ;  but,  in 
crossing  a  ditch,  the  horse  threw  up  his  head, 
gave  the  major  a  dowse  in  the  chops,  and  plump- 
ed him  into  a  gravel-pit,  just  by  the  powder- 
mills. 

Sir  Jac  Dreadful! 

Maj.  Whether  from  the  fall  or  the  fright,  the 


major  moved  off  in  ei  montb*-— todeed,  it  was 
an  unfortunate  day  for  us  all. 

Sir  Jac.  As  how  ? 

Maj.  Why,  as  captain  Cocamber,  lieuCenint 
Patty-Pan,  ensign  Tripe,  and  myself,  were  re- 
turning to  town  in  the  Tumham-Green  stage,  we 
were  stopped  near  the  Hammersmith  turnpike, 
and  robbed  and  stripped  by  a  footpad. 

Sir  Jac.  An  unfortunate  day,  todeed  ! 

Mo;.  But,  in  some  measure,  to  make  me 
amends,  I  got  the  major's  commission. 

Sir  Jac.  You  did  ? 

Maj.  O  yes.  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  corps 
that  could  ride ;  otherwise,  we  always  succeeded 
of  course:  no  jumping  over  beads;  no  under- 
hand work  among  us ;  all  men  of  honour ;  and,  I 
must  do  the  regiment  the  justice  to  say,  thert 
never  was  a  set  of  more  amiable  officers  I 

Sir  Jac.  Quiet  and  peaceable  f 

Maj.  As  lambs,  sir  Jacob.  £zoef>tiog  one 
boxing  bout  at  the  Three  Conitpasses  in  Acton, 
between  aiptain  Sheers  and  the  colonel,  coooem- 
ing  a  game  at  all-fours,  I  don't  remember  a  single 
dispute. 

Sir  Jaci  Why,  that  was  mere  mutiny;  the  cap- 
tain ought  to  have  beep  broke. 

Maj.  He  was :  for  the  colonel  not  only  took 
away  his  cockade,  but  his  custom ;  and  I  don't 
think  poor  captain  Sheers  has  done  a  stitch  for 
liim  since. 

Sir  Jac.  But  you  sood  supplied  the  loss  of  Mo- 
iQssas  ? 

M(^.  In  part  only :  no,  sir  Jacob,  he  bad  greal 
experience ;  he  was  trained  up  to  arms  from  his 
youth  :  at  sixteen  he  trailed  a  pike  in  the  artil- 
lery-ground ;  at  eighteen  got  a  company  in  the 
Smithfield  pioneers;  and,  by  the  time  be  wts 
twenty,  was  made  aid-de-camp  to  sir  Jeflery 
Grub,'  knight,  alderman,  and  cotoael  of  the  ye^ 
low. 

Sir  Jac.  A  rapid  rise  I 

Mttf.  Yes;  he  had  a  genius  for  war;  but, 
what  I  wanted  in  practice,  I  made  up  by  doubling 
my  diligence.  Our  porter  at  home  had  been  a 
Serjeant  of  marines:  so,  after  my  shop  was  shut  up 
at  night,  he  used  to  teach  me  my  exerdse ;  and 
he  had  not  to  deal  with  a  dunce^  fir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac.  Your  progress  was  great  ? 

Maj.  Amazing !  In  a  week,  I  could  shoulder, 
and  rest,  and  poize,  and  turn  to  the  right,  and 
wheel  to  the  lett ;  and,  in  less  than  a  oiODtb,  I 
could  fire  without  winking  or  blinking; 

Sir  Jac,  A  perfect  Hannibal ! 

Mtff.  Ah,  and  then  I  leanit  to  form  lines,  and 
hollows,  and  squares,  and  evolutions  and  revolu- 
tions :  Let  me  tell  you,  sir  Jacob,  it  wm  lucky 
that  monsieur  kept  his  myrmidons  at  home,  or 
we  should  have  peppered  his  flat-bottomed  boats. 

Sir  Jac  Ay,  many,  he  had  a  raanrcUous  es- 
cape. 

Maj.  We  would  a  taught  him  what  a  BritaiA 
can  do,  who  is  fighting  pro  arvit  uadftan. 
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iS^  Joe  Fny  now^  major,  which  do  you  look 
upoD  as  the  best  disciplined  troops,  the  London 
regiments,  or  the  Middlesex  militia? 

Mttj.  Why,  sir  Jacob,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  say ;  but  lack-a-day,  they  have  never  seen  any 
service^— Holiday  solmers !  Why,  I  don't  believe, 
unless,  indeed,  upon  a  lord  mayor's  day,  and  that 
mere  matter  of  accident,  that  they  were  ever  wet 
to  the  skin  in  their  lives ! 

Sir  Jac.  Indeed  ! 

Maj.  No:  soldiers  for  sun-shine,  cocknies; 
they  have  not  the  appearance,  the  air,  the  free- 
dom, the  Jenny  seguoi  that — Oh,  could  yoa  but 
see  me  salute  !  You  have  never  a  spontoon  in  the 
bcMJse? 

Sir  Joe.  No ;  but  we  could  get  a  shove-pike. 

Afo;.  No  matter.  Well,  sir  Jacob,  and  how 
are  your  fair  daughters,  sweet  Mrs  Sneak  and  the 
lovely  Mrs  Bruin  ?  is  she  as  lively  and  as  brilliant 
as  ever  ?  * 

Sir  Jac,  Oh  ho,  now  the  murder  is  out ;  this 
Tisit  was  intended  for  tliem  ?  come^  own  now, 
major,  did  not  you  expect  to  meet  with  them 
here  ?  You  officers  are  men  of  such  gallantry  ! 

Mqf,  Why,  we  do  tickle  up  the  ladies,  sir 
Jacob:  there  is.no  resisting  a  red  coat 

&>  Jaci  True,  true,  major. 

Maf.  But  that  is  now  all  over  vrith  me.  Fare- 
well to  the  plumed  steeds  and  neighing  troops,  as 
the  black  man  says  b  the  play ;  like  the  Roman 
ocusurer,  I  shall  retire  to  my  savin  field,  and  there 
cultivate  cabbages. 

Sir  Joe.  Under  the  shade  of  your  laurels. 

Jfo;.  True ;  I  have  done  with  the  major,  and 
now  return  to  the  magistrate ;  Cedunt  arma 
^ogge. 

Sir  Jac^  Still  in  the  service  of  your  country } 

Maf.  True;  man  was  not  made  for  himself; 
and  so,  thinking  that  this  would  prove  a  busy  day 
in  the  justidng  way,  1  am  come,  sir  Jacobs  to 
lend  you  a  hand. 

Sir  Jac.  Done  like  a  neighbour. 

Mttf,  I  have  brought,  as  I  suppose  most  of  our 
business  will  be  in  the  battery  way,  some  war- 
rants and  mittimuses  ready  filled  up,  with  all 
but  the  names  of  the  parties^  in  order  to  save 
time. 

Sir  Jac.  A  provident  magistrate ! 

Maj.  Pray,  how  sliall  we  manage  as  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  swearing ;  for,  I  reckon  we  shall  have 
oaths  as  plenty  as  hops  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Why,  with  regard  to  that  branch  of 
our  business  to-day,  I  believe  the  law  must  be  suf- 
fered to  steep. 

Maj.  I  should  think  we  might  pick  up  some- 
thing that*s  pretty  that  way. 

Sir  Jac.  No ;  poor  rascals,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  pay ;  and  as  to  the  stocks,  we  should  never 
find  room  for  their  legs. 

Maj.  Pray,  sir  Jacob,  is  Matthew  Marrow- 
bone, the  butcher  of  your  town,  living  or  dead? 

6if  Jac.  Living. 

Maj.  And  swears  as  much  as  he  used  ? 


Sir  Jot,  An  altered  man,  major ;  not  an  oadi 
comes  odt  of  his  mouth. 

Afa;«  You  surprise  me!  why,  when  he  (re* 
quented  our  town  of  a  market^ay,  he  has  taken 
out  a  guinea  in  oaths — And  quite  changed  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Entirely— They  say  his  wife  has  made 
him  a  methodist,  and  that  he  preaches  at  Ken- 
sington Common. 

Mm.  What  a  deal  of  mischief  those  rascals 
do  in  the  country ! — ^Why,  then,  we  have  entirelj 
lost  him  ? 

iSir  Jac^  In  that  way ;  but  I  got  a  brace  of 
hind-overs  from  him  last  week  for  a  couple  of 
bastards. 

Maj.  Well  done,  Master  Matthew !— Butfpraj, 
now,  sir  Jacob— 

Mob.  [Without]  Huzza ! 

Sir  Jac  What^s  the  matter  now,  Roger  ? 

Enter  Rogeb. 

Rog.  The  electors  desire  to  know  if  your  wor» 
ship  mis  any  body  to  recommend  ? 

Sir  Jac.  By  no  means ;  let  them  be  free  in 
their  dioice :  I  shan't  interfere. 

Rof.  And  if  your  worship  has  any  objection  to 
Crispm  Heel-tap  the  cobler*s  being  returning  of* 
ficer? 

Sir  Jac.  None,  provided  the  rascal  can  keep 
himself  sober.    Is  lie  there  ? 

Rog.  Yes,  sir  Jacob. — ^Make  way  there !  stand 
farther  off  from  the  gate :  here  is  madam  Sneak 
in  a  chair  along  with  her  husband. 

Mqf.  Gad's  so,  you  will  permit  me  to  conroy 
her  in.  [JSjri^  Major. 

Sir  Jac.  Now  here  is  one  of  the  evils  of  war. 
This  Sturgeon  was  as  pains-taking  a  Billinagate- 
broker  as  any  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  But  tlio 
fish  is  got  out  of  his  element;  the  soldier  has 
quite  demolished  the  citizen. 

Enter  Mrs  Sneak,  handed  by  the  Majok.' 

Afrt  Sneak.  Dear  major,  I  demand  a  million 
of  pardons.  I  have  given  you  a  profusion  of 
trouble ;  but  my  husband  is  such  a  goose-cap^ 
that  I  can*t  get  no  good  out  of  him  at  home  or 
abroad — ^Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak— Your  blesunf^  sir 
Jacob? 

Sir  Jac  Daughter,  you  are  welcome  to  Gaiv 
ratt. 

Mrs  SneaL  Why,  Jerry  Sneak !  I 


Enter  Sneak,  with  a  band'boi,  a  hoop-^tticoai 
under  his  arm^  and  cardinal^  4rc.  ifc.  4rc 

Sneak.  Here,  lovy ! 

jif rt  Sneak.  Here,  looby:  there,  laj  these 
things  in  the  hall ;  and  then  go  and  look  after 
the  horse.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  all  the 
things  out  of  the  chaise  i 

Sneak.  Yes,  chuck. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Then,  give  me  my  fan. 

[Jerry  drops  4he  things  in  scarckk^g  Mi 
pocket  for  the  fan. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Did  ever  mortal  tee  S)idi  n— L 
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declare,  I  nm  (julte  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  hiin 
abroad :  go,  get  you  gone  out  of  my  sight 

Sneok.  I  go,  lovy :  Good  day  to  my  fathei^in- 
law. 

Sir  Jac,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  son  Sneak.  But 
.where  is  your  brother  Bruin,  and  his  wife  ? 
•  Sjuak.  He  will  be  here  anon,  father  sir  Jacob; 
he  did  but  just  step  into  the  alley,  to  gather  how 
tickets  were  sold. 

Sir  Jac  Very  well,  son  Sneak.    [Exit  Sneak. 

Mn  Sneak,  Son !  yes,  and  a  pretty  son  you 
have  provided. 

.  Sir  Jac.  I  hope  all  for  the  best :  why,  what 
terrible  work  there  would  have  been,  had  you 
married  such  a  one  as  your  sister !  one  house 
•ould  never  have  contained  you — Now,  I  thought 
this  meek  mate — 

Mrs  Sneak,  Meek  !  a  mushroom,  a  milksop ! 

Sir  Jac,  Look  ye,  Molly,  1  have  married  you 
to  a  man ;  take  aire  you  don^t  make  him  a  mon- 
ster. [Exit  Sir  Jacob. 

Mn  Sneak.  Monster  !  Why,  major,  the  fellow 
has  no  more  heart  than  a  mousei  Had  my  kind 
stars,  indeed,  allotted  me  a  military  man,  I 
should  doubtless  have  deported  myself  in  a  be- 
seemingly  manner. 

Maj,  Unquestionably,  madam. 

Mrs  Sneak,  Nor  would  the  major  have  found, 
had  it  been  my  fortune  to  intermarry  with  him, 
that  Molly  Jollup  would  have  dishonoured  his 
doth. 

Maj,  I  should  have  been  too  happy. 

Mrs  Sneak,  Indeed,  sir,  I  reverence  the  army : 
they  are  all  so  brave,  so  polite,  so  every  thing  a 
woman  can  wish — 

Maj,  Oh!  Madam — 

Mrs  Sneak,  So  elegant,  so  genteel,  so  obli- 
ging :  and  then  the  rank  !  why,  who  would  dare 
to  affront  the  wife  of  a  major  r 

Maj.  No  man  with  impunity ;  that  I  take  the 
freedom  to  say,  madam. 

Mr$  Sneak,  I  know  it,  good  sir.  Oh !  I  am 
no  stranger  to  what  I  have  missed. 

Mof,  Oh,  Madam ! — Let  me  die  but  she  has 
infinite  merit.  .  [Aside, 

Mrs  Sneak,  Then  to  be  joined  to  a  sneaking, 
slovenly  cit;  a  paltry,  prying,  pitiful  pin-maker  ! 

Mi^,  Melancholy  ! —       ^ 

Mn  Sneak,  To  be  jostled  and  crammed  with 
the  crowd ;  no  respect,  no  place,  no  precedence ; 
to  be  choaked  with  the  smoke  of  the  city ;  no 
country  jaunts  but  to  Islington;  no  balls  but  at 
Fewtdrer's-hall ! 

Maj.  Intolerable! 

Mn  Sneak,  I  see,  sir,  yon  have  a  proper  sense 
of  my  sufferings. 

Maj,  And  would  shed  my  best  blood  to  relieve 
them. 

Mn  Sneak.  Gallant  gentleman  ! 

Maj,  The  brave  must  favoor  the  fair ! 

Mn  Sneak.  Intrepid  major! 

Maj,  Divine  Mrs  Sneakl 

Jdn  Sntok,  Obliging  commander ! 


Maj,  Might  1  be  permitted  the  honour — 

Mn  Sneak,  Sir — 

Maj,  Just  to  ravish  a  kiss  from  your  hand ! 

Mrs  Sneak,  You  have  a  right  to  all  we  can 
grant 

Maj,  Courteous,  condescending^  complying^ 
Hum — ha ! 

Enter  Sneak^ 

Sneak.  Chuck,  my  brother  and  nster  Broin, 
are  just  turning  the  comer ;  the  Clapham  stage 
was  quite  full,  and  so  they  came  by  water. 

Mn  Sneak,  I  wish  they  had  all  been  soused 
in  the  Thame^-^A  prying,  impertinent  puppy  ! 

Maj.  Next  time  I  will  clap  a  ceutinel  to  se- 
cure the  door. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Major  Sturgeon,  permit  me  to 
withdraw  for  a  moment ;  my  dress  demands  ■ 
little  repair. 

Maj.  Your  ladyship's  most  entirely  devoted-" 

Mrs  Sneak,  Ladysnip  I  he  is  the  very  Broglio 
and  Belleislc  of  the  army  ! 

Sneak,  Shall  I  wait  upon  you,  dore  ? 

Mn  Sneak.  No,  dolt !  wfiat,  would  you  leave 
the  major  alone }  is  that  your  manners,  you 
mongrel  ? 

Maj,  Oh,  madam,  I  can  never  be  alone ;  your 
sweat  idera  will  be  my  constant  companion. 

Mrs  Sneak.  Mark  that !  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  am 
obligated  to  leave  you. 

Maj.  Madam — 

Airs  Sneak.  Especially  with  such  a  wretdied 
companion. 

Maj.  Oh,  madam—- 

Mrs  Sneak.  But  as  soon  as  my  dress  b  re- 
stored, I  shall  fly  to  relieve  your  distress. 

Maj,  For  that  moment  I  shall  wait  with  the 
greatest  impatience. 

Afrs  Sneak,  Courteous  commander ! 

Maj,  Parragon  of  women ! 

Mn  Sneak.  Adieu !  . 

Maj.  Adieu  !  [Exit  Mas  Skeak. 

Sneak,  Notwithstanding,  sir,  all  my  chicken 
has  said,  I  am  special  company  when  she  is  not  by. 

Maj,  I  doubt  not,  Mr  Sneak. 

Sneak,  If  you  would  but  come  one  Thersday 
night  to  our  club,  at  the  Nagg's-Head  m  the 
Poultry,  you  would  meet  some  roaring,  rare 
boys,  iTaith !  There^s  Jemmy  Perkins  the  packer, 
little  Tom  Simkins  the  grocer,  honest  master 
Muzzle  the  midwife — 

Mt^,  A  goodly  company ! 

Sneak,  Ay ;  and  then  sometimes  we  have  the 
Choice  Spints  from  Comus*s  Court,  and  we  crack 
jokes,  and  are  so  jolly  and  funny  !  I  have  learnt 
myself  to  nng  '  An  old  woman  clothed  in  gray. 
But  I  durst  not  sing  out  loud,  because  my  wife 
would  overhear  me;  and  she  says  as  how  Ibavds 
worserer  tlian  the  broonv-man. 

Maj,  And  you  must  not  think  of  disobliging 
your  lady  ? 

Sneak,  I  never  does ;  I  naver  contradicts  hcr^ 
notL 
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Afo;.  That's  right :  sh^  is  a  woman  of  infioite 
ncnt. 

Smeak,  O,  a  power !  And  don't  yon  think  she 
is  very  pret^  withal  ? 

Mttf,  A  Venus ! 

Sneak,  Yes,  weny  like  Wenus-rMayhap  yon 
have  known  her  some  time  ? 

4f(|;.  Lons. 

Sneak.  Belike  before  she  was  married  ? 

Maj,  I  did,  Master  Sneak. 

Sneak,  Ay,  when  she  was  a  wirgin,  I  thought 
yon  was  an  old  acquaintance  by  ^roor  kissing  her 
band ;  for  we  ben  t  quite  so  faoiiliar  as  tliat — 
But,  then,  indeed  we  han't  been  married  a  year. 

Afaj,  The  mere  hooey-moon. 

Sneak,  Ay>  ay,  I  suppose  we  shall  come  to  it 
by  degrees. 

Bruin.  [Within,]  Come  along,  Jane;  why, 
you  are  as  pursy  and  lazy,  you  jaik- 


Enter  Bruih  and  Wife;  Bruin  with  a  oftton 
cap  on  ;  hie  wife  with  his  wigf  great  cont^  and 
Jitking-rod. 

Bruin,  Come,  Jane,  give  me  my  wig:  you 
dut,  how  you  have  tousled  the  curls !  Sf  aster 
Sneak,  a  good  morning  to  you.  Sir,  I  am  your 
liumble  servant  unknown. 

Enter  Roger. 

Bog,  Mrs  Sneak  begs  to  speak  with  the  ma- 
jor. 

Maj,  I  will  wait  on  the  lady  immediately. 

Sneak,  Don't  tarry  an  instaqt;  you  can't 
think  how  impatient  she  is.  [Exit  Major.]  A 
good  morrow  (o  you,  brother  Bruin ;  you  nave 
bad  a  warm  walk  across  the  fields. 

3iri  Bruin,  Good  lord,  I  am  all  in  a  muck— 

Bruin.  And  who  may  you  thank  for  it,  hussy  ? 
If  you  had  got  up  time  enough,  you  might  have 
secured  the  stage;  but  you  are  a  lazy  lie-a- 
bed  

Mrs  Brum..  There's  Mr  Sneak  keeps  my  sis- 
ter a  chay. 

Bruin,  And  so  he  may;  but  I  know  better 
what  to  do  with  my  money :  indeed  if  the  war  had 
but  continued  awliile,  I  don't  know  what  mought 
ba'  been  done;  but  this  plaeuy  peace,  with  a 
pox  to  it,  has  knocked  up  all  toe  trade  of  the 
Allev. 

Mrs  Bruin.  For  the  matter  of  that,  we  can 
afibrd  it  well  enough  as  it  is. 

Bruin,  And  how  do  you  know  that?  Who  told 
you  as  much,  Mrs  Mizen  ?  I  hope  I  know  the 
world  better  than  to  trust  my  concerns  with  a 
wife :  no,  no ;  thank  you  for  that,  Mrs  Jane. 

Mrs  Bruin,  And,  pray,  who  is  more  fittercr  to 
be  trusted? 

Bruin,  Hey-day !  Why,  the  wench  is  bewitch- 
ed !  Come,  come,  let  us  nave  none  of  your  pala- 
ver here — ^Take  twelve-pence  and  pay  the  wa- 


terman. But,  first  see  if  he  has  broke  none  of 
the  pipes-— Ai)d,  d'ye  hear,  Jane,  be  sure  lay  the 
fishing-rod  safe. 

SExit  Mrs  Bruin. 
y .  she's  managed ! 
What  would  I  give  to  have  my  wife  as  much  un* 
der! 

Bruin,  It  is  your  own  fault,  brother  Sneak. 

Sneak,  D'ye  think  so  ?  She  is  a  sweet  pretty 
creature. 

Bruin,  A  vixen. 

Sneak,  Why,  to  say  the  truth,  she  does  now 
and  then  hector  a  little;  and,  between  ourselves, 
domineers  like  the  devil.  O,  Lord,  I  lead  the  life 
of  a  dog !  Why  she  allows  me  but  two  shillings 
a  week  for  my  pocket 

Brain.  No! 

Sneak,  No,  man ;  'tis  she  that  receives  and 
pays  all  i  and,  then,  I  am  forced  to  trot  after  her 
to  church,  with  her  cardinal,  patte^  and  pray* 
er-book,  for  all  the  world,  as  if  I  was  still  a 
'prentice ! 

Bruin,  Zounds!  I  would  souse  them  all  in 
the  kennel. 

Sneak,  I  durst  not ;  and,  then,  at  table  I  ne- 
ver gets  what  I  loves. 

Bruin.  The  devil  I 

Sneak,  No ;  she  always  helps  me  herself  to 
the  tough  drumsticks  of  turkeys,  and  the  damned 
fat  flaps  of  shoulders  of  mutton.  I  don't  think  I 
have  eat  a  bit  of  undercnist  since  we  have  been 
married.  You  see,  brother  Bruin,  I  am  almost 
as  thin  as  a  lath. 

JBriMii.  An  absolute  ^eleton  I 

Sneak,  Now,  if  you  think  I  could  carry  my 

E>int,  I  would  so  swinge  and  leather  my  lamb> 
n !  God,  I  would  so  curry  and  claw  her ! 

Bruin,  By  the  lord  Harry,  she  richly  deserves 
it 

Sneak,  Will  you,  brother,  lend  me  a  lift? 

Bruin,  Command  me  at  all  times. 

Sneak,  Why,  then,  I  will  verily  pluck  up  a 
spirit ;  and  tfaie  first  time  she  oflfers  to— 

Mrs  Sneak.  [Within.]  Jerry,  Jerry  Sneak  ! 

Sneak,  Gad's  my  life,  sure  as  a  gun  that's  her 
voice !  Look  ye,  brother,  I  don*t  choose  to  breed 
a  disturbance  in  another  body's  house ;  but  as 
soon  as  ever  I  get  home^— 

Bruin,  Now  is  your  time. 

Sneak.  No»  no ;  it  would  not  be  decent 

Mrs  Sneak,  [Within.]  Jerry,  Jerry ! 

Sneak.  I  come,  lovy !  But  you  will  be  sure  tm 
stand  by  me  ? 

Bruin,  Trot  nincompoop. 

Sneak.  Well,  if  I  don't--I  wish 

Mrs  Sneak.  [Within.]  Where  is  this  lazy  pup* 
py  a-loitering  ? 

Sneak,  I  come,  chuck,  as  fast  as  I  can — Good 
lord,  what  a  sad  life  do  I  lead  !  [MM, 

Bruin.  JSj  quovis  linruoi  who  can  make  a 
silk  purse  of  a  sow's  earf 
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Sir  Joe.  Coam,  come,  man ;  don't  be  so  cnfh 


Enter  S][r  Jacob. 


Sir  fac.  Come,  ton  Braioy  we  are  all  seated 
at  table,  ipan;  we  have  but  just  time  for  a 
foack :  ti^  omdidates  are  near  upon  comipg. 

"Bruin,  A  poor,  paltry,  mean-spirited — ^pamn 
it !  beforp  I  irould  submit  to  spch  a  ^ 


j&tttii.  I  follow,  sir  Jacob.  Damme,  wbeq 
once  a  man  gives  up  bis  prerogative,  he  inicbt  at 
well  give  up— But,  however,  it  is  no  bread  aod 
butter  of  mine Jerry,   Jerry!    Zoonds^  I 


would  jerry  ^d  jerk  her,  tpo ! 
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Sib  Jacob,  Major  Sturgeon,  Mr  <md  Mrs 
Bruin,  Mr  and  M^  Sn£ak,  difcovertuL 

Mrt  Sneak.  Indeed,  miyor,  not  9  grain  of  cu- 
riosity !  Can  it  be  thought  that  we,  who  have  a 
lord-mayor's  show  every  year,  can  take  any  plea- 
sure in  this? 

Mof,  In  time  of  war,  madam,  these  meetings 
are  not  amiss ;  I  fancy  a  man  might  pick  up  a 
good  many  recruits;  but  in  these  piping  times  qf 
peace,  I  wonder  sir  Jacob  permits  it. 

Sir  Jac.  It  would,  major,  dost  me  my  popula- 
ri^  to  quash  it :  the  common  people  are  fond 
of  their  customs,  as  the  barons  were  of  their 
Magna  Ckarta :  besides,  my  tenants  make  some 
little  advantage. 

Enter  Roger. 

Rog,  Crispin  Heel-tap,  with  the  electors^  are 
set  out  fnom  the  Adam  and  Eve. 

Sir  Jac  Gad  so,  then  they  will  soon  be  upon 
US :  Come,  good  folks,  the  balcony  will  give  us 
the  best  view  of  the  whole.  Major,  you  will 
take  the  ladies  under  protection  ? 

Jle;*.  Sir  Jacobs  I  am  npon  guard. 

Sir  Jac  I  can  tell  yon,  this  Heel-tap  is  an 
•rcb  rascal—— 

Sneak,  And  plays  the  best  game  at  cribbage 
in  the  whole  corporation  of  Grarrat. 

Mn  Sneak,  That  puppy  will  always  be  a 
diattering. 

Sneak,  Nay,  I  did  but 

Mrt  Sneak.  Hold  your  tongue,  or  111  send 
700  home  in  an  instant ' 

S^'r  Jac  Prithee,  daughter !  You  may  tovday, 
major,  meet  with  sometUng  that  will  put  you  m 
sniod  of  more  important  transactions. 

Mqf.  Perhaps  so. 

Sir  Jac  Lack-^Mlay,  all  men  are  alike ;  their 
principles  exactly  the  same :  for  though  art  and 
education  majr  disguise  or  polish  the  manner, 
the  same  motives  and  springs  are  universally 
planted. 

Maj,  Indeed! 

Sir  Jac  Why,  in  this  mob,  this  group  of  ple- 
beians, you  will  meet  with  materials  to  make  a 
8ylla,  a  Ckero,  a  Solon,  or  a  Caesar  t  let  them 
but  change  conditions,  and  the  worldV  gieat 


lord  bad  been  but  the  best  wrestler  on  the 
green. 

Maj.  Ay,  ay ;  I  could  have  told  these  thin|9 
formerly ;  but  since  I  have  been  in  the  army,  I 
have  entirely  neglected  the  classes. 

Mob.  [Without.]  Uuz7.a! 

Sir  Jac.  But  the  heroes  are  at  hand,  major. 

Sneak,  Father  sir  Jacob,  might  we  not  have  s 
tankard  of  stingo  aboye? 

Sir  Jofi.  Py  all  means. 

Sneak,  D'ye  hear,  Roger  ? 

[Exeunt  into  the  bakony. 

SCENE  11.--^  Street, 

Enter  Mob,  with  Heel-tap  at  their  head;  tome 
crying,  A  Goote/  otherty  A  Mug  !  others,  A 
Primmer  S 

HeeL  Silence  there— Silence ! 

Ut  Mob.  Hear  neighbour  Heel-tap  ! 

2d  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  bear  Crispin. 

Sd  Mob.  Ay,  ay,  hear  him,  hear  Crispin :  h# 
will  put  us  into  the  model  of  the  thing  at  once. 

HeeL  Why,  then,  silence,  I  say  ! 

AIL  Silence ! 

HeeL  Silence,  and  let  us  proceed,  neighbours, 
with  all  the  decency  and  confusion  usual  upon 
these  occasions. 

tti  Mob,  Ay,  ay,  there  is  no  doing  without 
that. 

All,  No,  no,  no ! 

HeeL  Silence,  then,  and  keep  the  peace; 
what,  is  there  no  i^pect  paid  to  authority  ?  am 
not  I  the  returning  officer? 

AIL  Ay,  ay,  ay. 

HeeL  Chosen  by  yourselves,  and  approved  of 
by  sir  Jacob? 

All.  True,  true ! 

HeeL  Well,  then,  be  silent  and  civil :  Stand 
back  there,  that  gentleman  without  a  shirt,  and 
make  room  for  your  betters.  Where  is  Simon 
Snuffle  the  sexton  ? 

Snuf,  Here. 

HeeL  Let  him  come  forward ;  we  appoint  him 
our  secretary :  for  Simon  is  a  scollard,  and  can 
read  written  hand ;  and  so  let  him  be  respected 
accordingly. 

3d  Mob,  Room  for  master  Snoffle  ! 
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HecL  Here,  sUtnd  by  me ;  and  let  us,  neigh- 
bours, proceed  to  open  the  premunire  of  the 
thing :  but,  first,  your  reverence  to  the  lord  of 
the  manor  ;  a  lon^  life  and  a  merry  one  to  our 
landlord  sir  Jacob  f  huzza  ! 

Mob:  Huzza ! 

Sneak,  How  fares  it,  honest  Crispin  ? 

HeeL  Servant,  Mr  Sneak.  Let  us  now  open 
the  premunire  of  the  thing,  wliich  I  shall  do 
briefly,  with  all  the  loquacity  possible ;  that  is, 
in  a  medium  way ;  whicn,  that  we  may  the  bet- 
ter do  it,  let  the  secretary  read  the  natiics  of  the 
candidates,  and  what  they  sny  for  themselves ; 
and  then  we  shall  know  what  to  say  of  them. — 
Master  Snuffle,  begin. 

Snuf.  *  To  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  an- 

*  dent  corporation  of  Oarrat :  Gentlemen,  your 

*  votes  and  interest  are  humbly  requested  in  fa- 
'  vour  of  Timothy  Goose,  to  succeed  your  late 

*  worthy  mayor,  Mr  Richard  Dripping,  in  the 

*  said  office,  he  being 

Heel.  This  Goose  is  but  a  kind  of  gosling,  a 
8ort  of  sneaking  scoundrel :  who  is  he  ? 

Snuf.  A  journeyman  tailor  from  Putney. 

Heel.  A  journeyman  tailor !  A  rascal,  has  he 

the   impudence  to  transpire  to  be  mayor  ? 

D'ye  consider,  neighbours,  the  weight  of  this,  of- 
fice ?  Why,  it  is  a  burthen  for  the  back  of  a  por- 
ter? and  can  you  think  that  this  cross-legged 
cabbage-eating  son  of  a  cucumber,  this  whey-fa- 
ced ninny,  who  xi  but  the  ninth  part  of  a  man,  has 
strength  to  support  it? 

tit  Mob.  No  Goose !  no  Goose  I 

9d  Mob.  A  Goose  ! 

HeeL  Hold  your  hissing,  and  proceed  to  the 
next. 

Snuf,  *  Your  votes  are  desired  for  Mathew 
Mug.' 

Ut  Mob.  A  Mug !  a  Mug ! 

Heel.  Oh,  oh  !  what,  you  are  all  ready  to  have 
m  touch  of  the  tankard  ?  But  fair  and  soft,  good 
neighbours :  let  us  taste  this  Master  Mug  before 
we  swallow  him ;  and  unless  I  am  mistaken,  you 
will  find  him  a  damned  bitter  draught. 

Ut  Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mng  ! 

2d  Mob.  Hear  him  ;  hear  master  Heel-tap. 

lit  Mob.  A  Mug  !  a  Mug  ! 

HccL  Hark'e,  you  fellow  with  your  mouth  fnll 
of  Mue,  let  me  ask  you  a  question — bring  him 
forward— Pray,  is  not  this  Mathew  Mug  a  vic- 
tualler? 

5d  Mob.  I  believe  he  may. 

HeeL  And  lives  at  the  sign  of  the  Adam  and 
Eve? 

Sd  Mob.  I  believe  he  may. 

HecL  Now,  answer  upon  your  honouc^  aiidaa' 
you  are  a  gentleman,  what  is  the  present  price  of 
a  quart  of  home-brewed  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  ? 

3d  Mob.  I  don't  know. 

HeeL  You  lie,  sirrah  ;  an't  it  a  groat? 

8^  Mob.  I  believe  it  may. 

HeeL    Oh,   may   be  so.      Now,  neighbours, 
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here's  a  pretty  rascal !  this  same  Mug,  because^ 
d'ye  see,  state-affiiirs  would  not  go  glibly  without 
laying  a  farthing  a  quart  upon  ale,  this  scoun* 
dret,  not  contented  to  take  things  is  a  medium 
way,  has  had  the  impudence  to  raise  it  a  penny. 

Mob.  No  Mug !  no  Mug ! 

HeeL  So,  I  thought  I  should  crack  Mr  Mug. 
Come,  proceed  to  the  next,  SimOti. 

Snuj.  Tlie  next  upon  the  list  is  Peter  Priuuner 
the  schoolmaster. 

HeeL  Ay,  neighbours,  and  a  sufficient  man,' 
let  me  tell  you.  Master  Primmer  is  the  man  for 
my  money ;  a  man  of  leamiug,  that  can  lay  down 
the  law;  why,  adzooks,  he  is  wise  enough  to* 
puzzle  tiie  parson ;  and,  then,  how  you  have 
heard  him  oration  at  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  a 
Saturday  night,  about  Russia  and  Prussia.  Ecod, 
George  Gage  the  exciseman  is  nothing  at  all  to 
un. 

4th  Mob.  A  Primmer  ! 

HeeL  Ah!  if  the  folks  above  did  but  kilow 
him  !  why,  lads,  he  will  make  us  all  statesmen  in 
time. 

Qd  Mob.  Inde^j 

HccL  Why,  heiSrear^  as  how  all  the  miscai^ 
riages  are  owing  to  the  great  people's  not  leani* 
ing  to  read. 

Sd  Mob.  Indeed ! 

HeeL  For,  says  Peter,  says  he,  if  they  would 
but  once  submit  to  be  learned  by  me,  there  is  no 
knowinz  to  what  a  pitch  the  nation  might  rise. 

1?/  Mob.  Ay,  I  wish  they  would.    - 

Sneak.  Crispin,  what,  is  Peter  Primmer  a  can* 
didate  ? 

HeeL  He  is,  Mr  Sneak. 

Sneak.  Lord  !  I  know  him,  mun  !  as  welt  as 
my  mother :  why,  I  used  to  go  to  his  lectures  to 
Pewterer's-ball  along  with  deputy  l^irkin. 

HeeL  Like  enough. 

Sneak.  Ods  me,  brother  Bruin,  can  you  tell 
what  is  become  of  my  vife  ? 

Bruin,  She  is  gone  off  with  the  major. 

Sneak.  Mayhap  to  take  a  walk  in  the  garden ; 
I  will  go  and  take  a  peep  at  what  they  are  doing. 

[Exit  Sneak. 

Mob.  [without.]  Huzza! 

HeeL  Gadso  !  the  candidates  are  coming  ! 
Come,  neighbours,  range  yourselves  to  the  r^ght 
and  left,  that  you  may  be  convaised  in  order ! 
let  us  see  who  comes  first. 

lit  Mob.  Master  Mug. 

HeeL  Now,  neighbours,  have  a  eood  caution 
that  this  Master  Mug  does  not  cajole  you ;  he  is 
a  damned  palavering  fellow. 

Enter  Matthew  Mug. 

Mug.  Gentlemen,  I  am  the  lowest  of  yout 
slaves :  Mr  Heel-tap,  have  the  honour  of  kissing 
your  hand. 

HeeL  There  !  did  not  I  tell  you  ? 
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Mu^.  Ahj  my  very  good  friend,  I  hope  your 
father  is  well  ? 

Ut  Mob.  He  is  dead.    - 

Mug.  So  he  is.  Mr  Grub,  if  my  wishes  pre- 
Tul,  your  venr  good  wife  is  in  health  ? 

Qd  J^iob.  Wife !  I  never  was  married. 

Mu^.  No  more  you  were.    Well,  neighbours 
and  friends — Ah  !  what,  honest  Dick  Bennet ! 
•  Sd  Mob,  My  name  is  Gregory  Gubbins. 

M%Lg,  You  are  right,  it  is  so ;  and  how  fares  it 
vvith  good  Mr  Gubbins? 

3(/  Mob,  Pretty  tight,  Mr  Mug. 

Mug,  I  am  exceedingly  happy  to  hear  it« 
*    4th  Mob,  Hark'e,  Master  Mug  ? 

Mug,  Your  pleasure,  my  very  dear  friend } 

4th  Mob.  Why,  as  how  and  concerning  our 
young  one  at  home. 

Mug.  Rights  she  b  a  prodigious  promising 
prl. 

4th  Mob,  Girl !  Zooks,  why  'tis  a  boy  ! 

Mu^,  True,  a  fine  boy!  1  love  and  honour 
the  child. 

4th  Mob.  Nay  'tis  none  such  a  child;  but  you 
promised  to  get  un  a  place. 

Mug.  A  place  !  what  plao^l 

4th  Mob,  Why,  a  gentleman's  service,  yon 
know. 

Mug.  It  is  done ;  it  is  fixed ;  it  is  settled. 

4th  Mob.  And  when  is  the  lad  to  take  on  ? 

Mug.  He  must  go  in  a  fortnight  at  farthest. 

4th  Mob.  And  is  it  a  pretty  goodish  birth. 
Master  Mug? 

Mug.  The  best  in  the  world ;  head-butler  to 
Lady  Barbara  Bounce. 

4th  Mob.  A  lady  ! 

Mug.  The  wages  are  not  much,  but  the  vails 
are  amazing. 

4th  Mob.  Barbara  Bunch } 

Mug.  Yes;  she  has  routs  on  Tuesdays  and 
Sundays,  and  he  gathers  the  tables ;  only  he  finds 
candles,  cards,  coffee,  apd  tea. 

4th  Mob.  Is  lady  Barbara's  work  pretty  tight  ? 

Mug.  As  good  as  a  sinecure ;  he  only  writes 
cards  to  her  company,  and  dresses  his  mistress's 
hair. 

4th  Mob.  Hair !  Zounds !  Why,  Jack  was  bred 
to  dressing  of  horses. 

Mug.  True ;  but  he  is  suffered  to  do  that  by 
deputy. 

4th  Mob.  May  be  so. 

Mus.  It  is  so.  Hark'e,  dear  Heel-tap,  who  is 
this  fellow  ?  I  should  remember  his  face. 

HeeL  And  don't  you  ? 

Mug.  Not  I,  I  profess. 

Heel.  No ! 

Mug.  No. 

HeeL  Well  said.  Master  Mug!  but  come, 
time  wears :  have  you  any  thing  more  to  say  to 
the  corporation  ? 

Mug.  Gentlemen  of  the  corporation  of  Gar- 
ratt 


HeeL  Now  twig  him ;  now  mind  him :  mark 
how  he  bawls  his  muscles  about. 

Mug.  The  honour  I  this  day  solicit,  will  be  to 
me  the  most  honourable  honour  that  can  be  con- 
ferred ;  and  should  I  succeed,  you,  gentiemeoy 
may  depend  on  my  using  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  promote  the  good  of  the  borough ;  for  which 
purpose,  the  encouragement  of  your  trade  and 
manufactories  will  most  principuly  tend.  Gtr- 
ratt,  it  must  be  owned,  is  an  inland  town,  aod 
has  not,  like  Wansworth,  and  Fulham,  and  Put- 
ney, the  glorious  advantage  of  a  port ;  but  whit 
nature  has  denied,  industry  may  supply;  cab- 
bage, carrots,  and  colly-flowers,  may  be  deemed, 
at  present,  your  staple  commodities;  but  why 
should  not  your  commerce  be  extended  ?  Were 
I,  gentlemen,  worthy  to  advise,  I  should  recooK 
mend  the  opening  a  new  branch  of  trade ;  span- 
grass,  gentlemen,  the  manufacturing  of  spara- 
grass.  Battersea,  I  own,  gentlemen,  bean  at 
present  the  bell ;  but  where  lies  the  fault }  In 
ourselves,  gentlemen  :  let  us,  gentlemen,  but  ex- 
ert our  natural  strength,  and  I  will  take  upon  me- 
to  say,  that  a  hundred  of  grass  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  Garratt  will,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  Lon- 
don market,  be  held  at  least  as  an  equivalent  to 
a  Battersea  bundle. 

Mob.  A  Mug !  A  Mug ! 

Heel.  Damn  the  fellow,  what  a  tongne  be  has! 
I  must  step  in,  or  he  will  carry  the  day.  Hark'e, 
Master  Mug  ? 

Mug.  Y(jur  pleasure,  my  very  good  friend  ? 

Heel.  No  flummering  me :  1  tell  thee,  Mat- 
thew, 'twonit  do :  why,  as  to  this  article  of  ale, 
here,  how  comes  it  about,  that  you  have  raised  it 
a  penny  a  quart  ? 

Mug.  A  word  in  your  ear,  Crispin ;  you  and 
your  friends  shall  have  it  at  threepence. 

Heel.  What,  sirrah,  do  you  ofier  a  bribe  ?  d'je 
dare  to  corrupt  me,  you  scoundrel  ? 

Mug.  Gentlemen 

HeeL  Hear,  neighbours !  the  fellow  has  offier^ 
ed  to  bate  a  penny  a  quart,  if  so  be  as  how  I 
would  be  consenting  to  impose  upon  yon. 

Mob.  No  Mug  !  No  Mng  ! 

Mug.  Neis;hbours,  friends 

Mob.  No  iVIug ! 

Miig.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  borough  that 
eve  r  was  lost  by  the  returning  officer's  refusing  a 
bribe.  [Exit  Muo. 

Zd  Mob.  Let  us  go  and  pull  down  his  sign. 

HeeL  Hold,  hold,  no  riot :  but,  that  we  may 
not  give  Mug  time  to  pervert  the  votes,  and  car^ 
ry  the  day,  let  us  proceed  to  the  election. 

Mob.  Agreed  I  Agreed ! 

[Exit  Heel,  and  Mob, 

Sir  Jacob,  Bbuin,  and  Wife,  come  from  the 

balcony. 

Sir  Jac.  Well,  son  Bruin,  how  d'ye  relish  the 
corporation  of  Garratt? 
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Bruin,  Why,  look'e,  sir  Jacob,  my  way  is  al- 
ways to  speak  what  I  think :  I  don't  approve  on't 
at  all. 

Mrs  Bruin:  No ! 

iSi'r  Jac.  And  what's  your  objection  ? 

Bndn,  Why,  I  was  never  over-fond  of  your 
May  games ;  besides,  corporations  are  too  seri- 
ous things;  they  are  edge-tools,  sir  Jacob. 

Sir  Jac:  That  they  are  frequently  tools,  I  can 
readily  grant :  but  I  never  heard  much  of  their 
^ge. 

Mrs  Bruin,  Well,  now,  I  protest  I  am  pleased, 
with  it  mightily. 

Bruin.  And  who  the  devil  doubts  it  ?  You  wo- 
men folks  are  easily  pleased, 

Mrs  Bruin.  Well,  I  like  it  so  well,  that  I  hope 
to  see  one  every  year. 

Bruin.  Do  you  ?  why,  then,  you  will  be  damn- 
ably bit !  you  may  take  your  leave,  I  can  tell 
you ;  for  this  is  the  last  you  shall  see. 

Sir  Jac  Fie,  Mr  BruiiiU  how  can  you  be  such  a 
bear  ?  Is  that  a  manner  of  treating  your  wife  ? 

Bruin.  What,  I  suppose  you  would  have  me 
such  a  snivelling  sot  as  your  son-in-law  Sneak,  to 
truckle  and  cringe,  to  fetch  and  to— 

Emter  Sneak  in  a  'oiolent  hurry. 

Sneak.  Where's  brother  Bruin !  O  Lord,  bro- 
ther, I  have  such  a  dismal  story  to  tell  you ! 

£rtftii.  What's  the  matter? 

Sneak.  Why,  you  know  I  went  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  my  vife  and  the  major,  and  Uiere  I 
hunted  and  hunted  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  for 
one  of  my  own  minickens  ;  but  the  deuce  a  ma- 
jor or  madam  could  I  see :  at  last  a  thought  came 
into  my  head,  to  look  for  them  up  in  the  sum- 
mef-house. 

BrtfiJi.-  And  there  you  found  them  ? 

Sneak.  I'll  tell  you :  the  door  was  locked ;  and 
then  I  looked  through  the  key-hole ;  and  there, 
Lord  a  mercy  upon  us ! — [Whupert.] — as  sure  as 
a  gun ! 

Bruin,  Indeed !  Zounds,  why  did  not  you 
break  open  the  door  ? 

Sneak.  I  durst  not:  What,  would  you  have 
me  set  my  wit  to  a  soldier?  I  warrant  the  ma- 
jor would  have  knocked  me  down  with  one  of 
is  boots;  for  I  could  see  they  were  both  of 
them  off. 

Bruin.  Very  well !  Pretty  doings  !  You  see, 
sir  Jacob,  these  are  the  fruits  of  indulgence.  You 
may  call  me  bear,  but  your  daughter  shall  never 
make  me  a  beast  [Mob  huzzas. 

Sir  Jac,  Hey-day !  What,  is  the  election  over 
already? 

Enter  Crispin,  S^e, 

Heel.  Where  is  master  Sneak  ? 
Sneak,  Here,  Crispin. 

Heel.  The  ancient  corporation  of  Grarratt,  in 
^Qiideration  of  your  great  parts  and  abilities^ 
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and  out  of  respect  to  their  landlord  sir  Jacobs 
iiave  unaniraoasly  chosen  y«)u  mayor. 

Sneak.  Me  !  Huzza !  Good  Lord  !  who  would 
have  thought  it  ?  But  how  came  Mr  Primmer  to 
Inse  it  ? 

Heel.  Why,  Phill  Fleam  had  told  the  electors, 
that  Master  Primmer  was  an  Irishman  ;  and  so 
they  would  none  of  them  give  their  vote  for  a 
foreigner. 

Sneak.  So,  then,  I  have  it  for  certain  !  huzza ! 
now,  brother  Bruin,  you  shall  see  how  I'll  manage 
my  madam :  Gad,  I'll  make  her  know  I  am  a 
man  of  authority ;  she  shan't  think  to  bullock 
and  domineer  over  me. 

Bruin.  Now  for  it,  Sneak !  the  enemy's  at 
hand ! 

Sneak.  You  promise  to  stand  by  me,  brother 
Bruin  ? 

Bruin.  Tooth  and  nail. 

Sneak.  Then  now  for  it !  I  am  ready,  let  her 
come  when  she  will. 

Enter  Mas  Sneak. 

Mrt  Sneak.  Where  is  the  puppy  ? 
Sneak.  Yes,  yes ;  she  is  axm^  for  me. 
Mrt  Sneak.  So,  sot !  what,  is  this  true  that  I 
hear? 

Sneak.  May  be  'tis,  may  be  'tant:  I  don't 
choose  to  trust  my  afiairs  with  a  voman.  Is  that 
right,  brother  Bruin  ? 

Bruin.  Fine !  don't  bate  her  aq  inch. 

Sneak.  Stand  by  me^ 

Mrt  Sneak,  Hey-day  !  I  am  amazed  !  Why, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this? 

Sneak.  The  meaning  is  plain,  that  I  am  grown 
a  man,  and  vil  do  what  I  please,  without  being 
accountable  to  nobody. 

Mr$  Sneak.  Why,  the  fellow  is  surely  be- 
witched ! 

Sneak.  No,  I  am  unwitched,  and  that  you 
shall  know  to  your  cost;  and  since  you  pro- 
voke me,  I  will  tell  you  a  bit  of  my  mind :  what, 
I  am  the  husband,  I  hope  ? 

Bruin.  That's  right;  at  her  again ! 

Sneak.  Yes;  and  you  shan't  think  to  hector 
and  domineer  over  me  as  you  have  done ;  for 
ril  go  to  the  dub  when  I  please,  and  stay  out  as 
late  as  I  list,  and  row  in  a  boat  to  Putney  on 
Sundays,  and  wisit  my  friends  at  Vitsontide,  and 
keep  the  key  of  the  till,  and  help  myself  at  table 
to  what  wittles  I  like;  and  TU  have  a  bit  of  the 
brown. 

Bruin.  Bravo,  brother !  Soeak,  the  day's  your 
own ! 

Sneak,  An't  it !  Vhy,  I  did  not  think  it  vas  in 
me :  shall  I  tell  her  all  I  know  ? 

Bruin,  Every  thing;  you  see  she  is  struck 
dumb. 

Sneak,  As  an  oyster:  Besides,  madam,  I  have 
something  furder  to  tell  you  :  ecod,  if  some  folks 
go  into  gardens  with  majorsy  mayhap  other  peo- 
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pie  may  go  into  garrets  with  maids— ^There,  I 
gave  it  her  home,  brother  Bruin. 

Mr$  Sneak,  Why,  doodle,  jackanapes,  hark'e, 
,ivho  am  I  ? 

Sneak.  Come,  don't  go  to  call  names :  Am  I ! 
why,  my  wife,  and  I  am  your  master. 

Mrt  Sneak,  My  masser !  you  paultry,  pud- 
dling puppy ;  you  sneaking,  shabby,  scrubby,  sni- 
velling whelp  f 

Sneak,  Brother  Bruin,  don't  let  her  come  near 
me! 

Mrt  Sneak.  Have  I,  sirrah,  demeaned  myself 
to  wed  such  a  thing,  such  a  reptile  &s  tliee  !  have 
I  not  made  myself  a  by-word  to  all  my  acquaint- 
ance !  don't  all  the  world  cry,  Lord,  who  would 
have  thought  Miss  Molly  Jollup  to  be  married 
lo  Sneak  1  to  take  up  at  last  with  such  a  noodle 
as  he! 

Sneak.  Ay,  and  glad  enough  you  could  catch 
foe :  You  know  you  was  pretty  near  your  last 
legs. 

Mrt  Sneak.  Was  there  ever  such  a  confident 
cur  ?  My  last  less !  Why*  all  the  country  knows, 
I  could  have  picked  and  choosed  where  I  would: 
did  not  I  refuse  squire  Ap-Griffith  from  Wales  ? 
Did  not  counsellor  Crab  come  a-courting  a 
twelvemonth  ?  Did  not  Mr. Wort,  the  great  brew- 
er of  Brentford,  make  an  oflfer  that  I  should  keep 
my  post-chav  ? 

Sneak.  I>fay,  brother  Bruin,  she  has  had  wery 
good  proffers,  that  is  certain. 

Mrt  Sneak.  My  last  legs  !  But  I  can  rein  my 
passion  no  longer ;  let  me  get  at  the  villain. 
,    Bruin.  O  fie,  sister  SnewL ! 

Sneak.  Hold  her  fust. 
I    Mrt  Sneak.  Mr  Bruin,  unhand  me  !   what,  it 
is  you  that  have  stirred  up  these  coals,  then  f  He 
is  set  on  by  you  to  abuse  me  ? 
-    Bruin.   Not  I ;   I  would  only  have  a  man  to 
behave  like  a  man. 

Mrt  Sneak.  What,  and  are  you  to  teach  him, 
I  warrant  ? — but  here  comes  the  miyor. 

Enter  Major  Sturgeon. 

Oh  major  !  Such  a  riot  and  rumpus !  Like  a  man 
indeed  !  I  wish  people  would  mmd  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  not  meddle  with  matters  that  does  not 
poncern  them  :  but  all  in  good  time ;  I  shall  one 
day  catch  him  alone,  when  he  has  not  his  bullies 
to  back  him. 

Sneak.  Adod,  that's  true,  brother  Bruin ;  what 
shall  I  do  when  she  has  me  at  home,  and  nobody 
by  but  ourselves? 

Bruin.  If  you  get  her  once  under,  you  may  do 
with  her  whatever  you  will 

Maj^  Look'e,  Master  Bruin^  I  don't  know  how 
this  behaviour  may  suit  with  a  pitiien;  but  were 
you  an  officer,  and  major  Sturgeon  upop  your 
court-martial 

Bruin,  What  then? 

Mtff,  Then !  why,  then  you  would  be  broke. 

^ruin.  Broke !  a^  for  whatf 


Maj,  What  ?  reaxl  the  articles  of  war :  but 
these  things  are  out  of  your  spear  ;  points  of  b<^ 
nourare  for  the  sons  or  the  sword. 

Sneak,  Honour !  If  you  come  to  that,  where 
was  your  honour  when  you  got  my  vife  in  the 
garden  ? 

Maj,  Now,  sir  Jacob,  this  is  the  curse  of  oor 
cloth  :  all  suspected  for  the  faults  of  a  few. 

Sneak,  Ay,  and  not  without  reason :  I  heard 
qT  your  tricks  at  the  king  of  Bohemy,  when  yoa 
was  cam  paining  about;  I  did.  Father  sir  Jfr 
CQb,  ho  is  as  wicious  as  an  old  ram. 

Maj,  Stop  whilst  you  are  safe.  Master  Sneak  : 
for  the  sake  of  your  amiable  lady,  I  pardon  what 
is  past — But  for  you— — 

Bruin,  Well ! 

Maj.  Dread  the  whole  force  of  my  fury. 

Bruin,  Why,  look'e,  major  Sturgeon,  I  don't 
much  care  for  your  poppers  and  sharps,  because 
why,  they  are  out  of  my  way ;  but  if  you  will  doff 
with  your  boots,  and  box  a  couple  of  bouts — 

Maj.  Box  !  Box !  Blades,  bullets,  bagshot ! 

Mrt  Sneak.  Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  ma- 
jor !  O  risk  not  so  precious  a  life !  Ungrateful 
wretches !  And  is  this  the  reward  for  all  the  great 
feats  he  has  done  ?  After  all  his  marchings,  his 
sousings,  hia  sweatings,  his  swimmings ;  must  bis 
dear  blood  be  spilt  by  a  broker  ? 

Maj.  Be  satisfied,  sweet  Mrs  Sneak;  these 
little  fracases  we  soldiers  are  subject  to ;  trifie% 
bagatailes,  Mrs  Sneak.  But  that  matters  may 
be  conducted  in  a  military  manner,  I  will  get  our 
chaplin  to  pen  me  a  challenge.  JBxpect  to  hear 
from  my  adjutant. 

Mrt  Sneak,   Major !  sir  Jacob !  what,  are  yon 

all  leagued  against  his  dear a  man  !   Yes;  a 

very  manly  action  indeed,  to  set  married  people 
a  quarrelhng,  and  ferment  a  difference  between 
husband  and  wife :  if  you  were  a  man,  you  would 
not  stand  by  and  see  a  poor  woman  beat  and 
abnsed  by  a  brute,  you  would  not. 

Sneak.  Oh,  Lorn,  I  can  hold  out  no  longer ! 
Why,  brother  Bruin,  you  have  set  her  a  veepmg: 
my  life^  my  lovy,  don't  veep  :  did  I  ever  think  I 
should  have  made  my  Molly  veep ! 

Mrt  Sneaky  Last  legs,  you  lubberly 

[Siriket  Aim, 

Sir  Jac.  Oh  fie,  Molly ! 

Mrt  Sneak,  What,  are  you  leagued  agaiosi 
me,  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Prithee,  don't  expose  yourself  before 
the  whole  parish.  But  what  has  been  the  occa^ 
sion  of  this  ? 

Mrt  Sneak,  Why,  has  not  he  gone  and  made 
himself  the  fool  of  the  fair?  Mayor  of  Garratt 
indeed !  £cod,  I  could  trample  him  under  my 
feet 

Sneak.  Nay,  why  should  you  grudge  me  mj 
purfarment? 

Mrt  Sneak.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  oi^  ? 
Why,  thee  wilt  be  pointed  at  wherever  thee  goest^ 
Look'e,.  Jerry,  miiid  what  I  say ;  go^  get  'em  t^ 
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cii()ose  somebody  else,  or  never  come  near  me 
a^n. 

Sneak,  What  shall  I  do,  father  sir  Jacob  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Nay,  daughter,  you  take  this  thing  in 
too  serious  a  light ;  my  honest  neighbours  thought 
to  compliment  me :  but  come,  Mrell  settle  the  bu- 
atness  at  once.  Neighbours,  my  son  Sneak  being 
seldom  amongst  us,  the  duty  wul  never  be  done  ; 
so  we  will  get  our  honest  friend  Heel-tap  to  ex- 
ecute the  office  :  he  is,  I  think,  every  way  quali- 
fied. 

Mob,  A  Heel-tap ! 

Heel,  What  d'ye  mean  ?  As  Master  Jeremy's 
deputy  ? 

Sir  Jac.  Ay,  ay ;  his  locum  tenent. 

Sneak,  Do,  Crispin  ;  do,  be  my  locum  tenens. 

HeeL  Give  me  ^ur  hand,  Master  Sneak ;  and 
to  oblige  you,  I  will  be  the  locum  tenens. 

Sir  Jac.  So,  that  is  settled :  but  now  to  heal 
the  other  breach :  Come,  major,  the  gentlemen 
of  your  cloth  seldom  bear  malice;  let  me  inter- 
pose between  you  and  jay  son. 


Maj,  Your  son-in-law,  sir  Jacob,  does  deserve 
a  castigation ;  but  on  recollection,  a  cit  would  but 
sully  my  arms.     I  forgive  him. 

Sir  Jac.  That's  right :  as  a  token  of  amity,  and 
to  celebrate  our  feast,  let  us  call  in  the  fiddles. 
Now,  if  the  major  had  but  his  shoes,  he  might 
join  in  a  country  dance. 

Maj.  Sir  J\cob,  no  shoes ;  a  major^  must  be 
never  out  of  his  boots ;  always  ready  for  action, 
Mrs  Sneak  will  find  me  lightsome  enough. 

Sneak.  What,  are  all  the  vomen  engaged  f  why, 
then,  my  locum  tenent  and  I  will  jigg  together. — 
Forget  and  forgive,  major. 
Maj,       Freely. 

Nor  be  it  said,  that  after  all  my  toil, 
I  stained  my  regimentals  by  a  broil. 
To  you  1  dedicate  boots,  sword,  and 
shield. 
Sir  Jac  As  harmless  in  the  chamber  as  the 
field. 

[Exeunt  omnes. 


THE 


PATRON. 


BY 


FOOTE. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONJE. 


MEN. 

Sir  Thohas  Loftt,  the  Patron. 

Sir  Peter  Pepperpot,  a  West  Indian  epicure, 

Dick  Bever,  tit  love  with  Juliet. 

Frank  Younger,  hit  friend. 

Sir  Roger  Dowlas,  an  Eatt  India  proprietor ; 

remarkable  for  gtuttering  in  hit  tpeech, 
Mr  RusTy  ait  abturd  old  antiguarian. 
Mr  Dactyl^  a  poet. 


MEN. 

Mr  Puff,  a  puhlither, 
Mr  Staytafe,  a  taylor, 

John'''  S   *^''^'*^*  '^  ^'*  Thomas  Lofty. 
Two  Btackt. 

WOMEN. 
Miss  Juliet,  nieu  to  Sir  Thomas  Lofty, 


Scen&^London* 


ACT  L 


SCENE  L— 2%€  Street. 
Enter  Sever  and  Younger. 

Toiing.  No,  Dick,  you  must  pardon  me. 

Bev.  Nay,  but  to  satisfy  your  curiosity: 

Young,  I  tell  you,  I  have  not  a  jot. 

Bev,  Why,  then,  to  gratify  me. 

Young.  At  rather  too  great  an  expence. 

Bev,  To  a  fellow  of  your  observation  and  turn, 
I  should  think,  now,  such  a  scene  a  most  delicate 
treat. 

Young,  Delicate !  Palling,  nauseous,  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  To  a  lover,  indeed,  the  charms 
of  the  niece  may  palliate  the  uncle's  fulsome  for- 
mality. 

Bev.  The  unde !  ay ;  but  then,  you  know,  he 
is  only  one  of  the  group. 

Young.  That's  true ;  but  the  figures  are  all  fi- 


nished alike.    A  nuiniere^  a  tiresome 
throughout. 

Bev,  There  you  will  excuse  me;  I  am  sore 
there  is  no  want  of  variety. 

Youn0.  No!  then  let  us  have  a  detail.  Com^ 
Dick,  give  us  a  bill  of  the  play. 

Bev,  First,  you  know,  there's  Juliet's  uncle. 

Young,  What,  sir  Thomas  Lofty  !  the  modem 
Midas,  or,  rather  (as  fifty  dedications  will  tell 
you),  the  Pollio,  the  Atticus,  the  patron  of  ge- 
nius, the  protector  of  arts,  the  paragon  of  poets> 
decider  of  merit,  chief  justice  of  taste,  and  sworn 
appraiser  to  Apollo  and  the  tuneful  Nine.  Ha, 
ha!  Oh,  the  tedious^  insipid,  insufierable  cox- 
comb! 

Bev,  Naj,  now,  Frank,  you  are  too  extr  avap 
gant.    He  is  universally  allowed  to  have  tast— 
sharp-judging  Adriel,  the  muse's  friend,  himfielf 
a  muse. 
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Young,  Taste!  t^f  whom?  nnderiing  bards 
that  be  feeds,  and  broken  booksellers  that  he 
bribes.  Look  ye,  Dick ;  what  raptures  you  please 
wheu  Miss  Lofty  is  your  theme,  but  expect  no 
quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  tell  thee, 
once  for  all.  Lofty  is  a  rank  impostor,  the  Bufo 
of  an  illiberal,  mercenary  tribe :  he  has  neither 
genius  to  create,  jud^eut  to  distinguish,  nor 
generosity  to  rewanl ;  his  wealth  has  gained  him 
flattery  from  the  indigent,  and  the  haughty  inso- 
lence of  his  pretence,  admiration  from  the  igno- 
rant. Voila  le  portrait  de  votre  oncie  !  Now  on 
Co  the  text.  . 

Bev.  The  ingenious  and  erudite  Mr  Rust. 

Young,  What,  old  Martin  the  medal-monger? 

Bev.  The  same,  and  my  rival  in  Juiiet. 

Young,  Rival!  what,  Rust?  why,  she's  too 
modem  for  him,  by  a  couple  of  centuries.  Mar- 
tin !  why  he  likes  no  heads  but  upon  coins.  Mar- 
ried !  the  mummy  !  Why,  'tis  not  above  a  fort- 
night ago,  that  I  »aw  him  making  love  to  the  fi- 
gure without  a  nose  in  Somerset-gardens*.  I  caught 
him  stroaking  the  marble  plaits  of  her  gown,  and 
asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed  to  take  such 
liberties  with  ladies  in  public  ? 

Bev,  What  an  inconstant  old  scoundrel  it  is  ! 

Young,  Oh,  a  Dorimont.  But  how  came  this 
about  ?  what  could  occasion  the  change  ?  was  it 
in  the  power  of  fleslv  and  blood  to  seduce  tliis 
adorer  of  virti^  from  his  marble  and  porphyry  ? 

Bev.  Juliet  has  done  it;  and,  what  will  sur- 
prise you,  his  taste  was  a  bawd  to  the  business. 

Young.  Prithee  explain. 

Btv,  Juliet  met  him  lost  week  at  her  uncle's : 
he  was  a  little  pleased  with  the  Greek  of  her 
profile ;  but,  on  a  closer  inquiry,  he  found  the 
tnm-up  of  her  nose  to  exactly  resemble  the  bust 
of  the  princess  Pompsa. 

Young.  The  cha!ste  moiety  of  the  amiable 
Nero? 

Bev.  The  same. 

Young,  Oh,  the  deuce!  then  your  business 
was  done  in  an  instant  ? 

Bev,  Immedi^tcly.  In  favour  of  the  tip,  he 
offered  chart  blanche  for  the  rest  of  the  figure ; 
which,  as  you  may  suppose,  was  instantly  caught 
at. 

Young,  Doubtles:).    But  who  have  we  here? 

Bev,  This  is  one  of  Lofty's  companions,  a  VVest 
Indian,  of  an  orergrown  fortune,  lie  saves  me 
the  trouble  of  a  portrait.  Tliis  is  sir  Peter  Pep- 
perpot. 

Enter  Sir  Peter  Pepperpot,  and  two  Blackn, 

Sir  Pet,  Careless  scoundrels  !  hark'e,  rascals ! 
T\\  banish  you  home,  you  dogs  !  you  shall  back, 
and  broil  in  the  sun.  Mr  Uever,  your  humble^! 
$ir,  I  am  your  entirely  devoted. 

Bev,  You  seem  moved !  what  has  been  the 
piatter,  sir  Peter  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Matter  !  why,  I  am  invited  to  dinner 


on  a  barbicu,  and  the  villains  have  forgot  mj 
bottle  of  chian. 

Young,  Unpardonable. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  this  country  has  spoiled  diem ;. 
this  same  Christening  will  ruin  the  colonies. — 
Well,  dear  Bever,  rare  news,  boy !  our  fleet  is 
arrived  from  the  West. 

Bev,  It  is? 

Str  Pet.  Ay,  lad,  and  a  glorious  cargo  of  tur- 
tle !  It  was  lucky  I  went  to  Brighthelmatone ;  L 
nicked  the  time  to  a  hair ;  thin  as  a  lath,  and  a 
stomach  as  sharp  as  a  shark's  :  never  was  in  finer 
condition  for  feeding. 

Bev.  Have  ^ou  a  large  importation,  sir  Peter  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Nme ;  but  seven  in  excellent  order : 
the  captain  assures  me  they  greatly  gained  ground 
on  the  voyage. 

Bev.  How  do  you  dispose  of  them  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Four  to  Comhill,  three  to  Alniack% 
and  the  two  sickly  ones  I  shall  send  to  my  bo- 
rough in  Yorkshire. 

Young,  Ay  !  what,  have  the  provindals  a  re* 
lish  for  turtle  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Sir,  it  is  amazing  how  this  country 
improves  in  turtle  and  turnpikes ;  to  which  (give 
me  leave  to  say)  we,  from  our  part  of  the  world, 
have  not  a  little  contributed.  Why  formerly, 
sir,  a  brace  of  bucks  on  the  mayor's  annual  daj 
vras  thought  a-  pretty  moderate  blessing.  But 
we,  sir,  have  polished  their  palates:  Why,  sir, 
not  the  meanest  member  in  my  corporation  but 
can  distinguish  the  pash  from  the  pee. 

Young,  Indeed ! 

Sir  Pet,  Ay,  and  sever  the  green  from  the 
shell  with  the  skill  of  the  ablest  anatomist. 

Young.  And  are  they  fond  of  it  ? 

Sir  Pet,  Oh,  that  the  consumption  will  tell 
you.  The  stated  allowance  is  six  pounds  to  an 
alderman,  and  five  to  each  their  wives. 

Bev.  A  plentiful  provision. 

Sir  Pet,  But  there  was  never  known  any 
waste.  The  mayor,  recorder,  and  rector,  are 
permitted  to  eat  as  much  as  they  please. 

Young,  The  entertainment  is  pretty  expen- 
sive? 

Sir  Pet,  Land-carriage  and  all.  But  I  contri- 
ved to  smuggle  the  last  that  I  sent  them. 

Bev,  Smuggle !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  sir,  tlie  rascally  coachman  had 
always  charged  me  five  pounds  for  the  carriage. 
Damned  dear !  Now,  my  cook  going  at  the  same 
time  into  the  country,  I  made  him  clap  a  capu- 
chin upon  the  turtle,  and  for  thirty  shillmgs  pat 
him  an  inside  passenger  in  die  Doncaster  fly. 

Young.  A  happy  expedient ! 

Bev.  Oh,  j>ir  r*eter  has  infinite  humour. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes ;  but  the  frolic  had  like  to  have 
proved  fatal. 

Young.  ILjw  so  ? 

Sir  Pet^  Tlie  maid  at  the  Rummer,  at  Hat- 
field, popped  her  head  iuto  the  coach,  to  know  if 
the  company  would  have  any  breakfast :  ecoc^ 
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the  tortle,  sir,  laid  hold  of  her  nose,  and  slapped 
her  face  with  his  fins^  till  the  poor  devil  fell  into 
a  fit    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Young.  Oh,  an  absolute  Rabelais ! 

Bev,  What,  I  reckon,  sir  Peter,  you  are  going 
to  the  squire  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Yes ;  I  extremely  admire  sir  Tho- 
mas :  you  know  this  is  his  day  of  assembly ;  I 
suppose  you  will  be  there  ?  I  can  tell  you,  you 
are  a  wonderful  favourite. 

Beo.  Am  I  ? 

iS^  Pet.  He  says  your  natural  ^nius  is  fine ; 
and,  when  polished  by  his  cultivation,  will  sur- 
prise and  astonish  the  worid. 

Bev.  I  hope,  ar,  I  shall  have  your  voice  with 
die  public  ? 

sir  Pet.  Mine !  O  fie,  Mr  Bever ! « 

Bev.  Come,  come,  you  are  no  inconsiderable 
patiron. 

Sir  Pet*  He,  he,  he  !  Can't  say  but  I  love  to 
encourage  the  arts. 

Bev.  And  have  contributed  largely  yourself. 

Young.  What,  is  sir  Peter  an  author  ? 

Sir  Pet.  O  fie !  what,  me  ?  a  mere  dabbler ; 
have  blotted  my  fin^rs,  'tis  true.  Some  sonnets, 
that  have  not  been  uiought  wanting  in  salt. 

Bev,  And  your  epigrams. 

Sir  Pet.  Not  entirely  without  point. 

Bev.  But  come,  sir  Peter,  the  love  of  the  arts 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  your  visits  to  the  house 
you  are  going  to. 

Sir  Pet.  I  don*t  understand  you. 

Bev.  Miss  Juliet,  the  jiiece. 

Sir  Pet.  O  fie !  what  chance  have  I  there  ? 
Indeed,  if  lady  Pepperpot  should  happen  to  pop 
off 

Bev.  I  don't  know  that  You  are,  sir  Peter,  a 
dangerous  man :  and,  were  I  a  father  or  uncle,  I 
should  not  be  a  little  shy  of  your  visits. 

Sir  Pet.  Psha !  dear  Bever,  you  banter  ! 

Bev.  And  (unless  I  am  extremely  out  in  my 
guess),  that  lady 

Sir  Pet.  Hey  !  what,  what,  dear  Bever  ? 

Bev.  But  if  you  should  betray  me 

Sir  Pet.  May  I  never  eat  a  bit  of  green  fat  if 
Ido! 

Bev.  Hints  have  been  dropped. 

Sir  Pet.  The  devil !  Come  a  little  this  way. 

Bev.  Well-made :  not  robust  and  gigantic,  'tis 
true ;  but  extremely  genteel. 

Sir  Pet.  Indeed  f 

Bev.  Features,  not  entirely  regular ;  but  mark- 
ing, with  an  air  now,  superior;  greatly  above  the 
—you  understand  me  ? 

iSir  Pet.  Perfectly.  •  Something   noble;    ex- 
pressive of — fashion. 
Bev.  Right. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  I  have  been  frequently  told  so. 
Bev.  Not  an  absolute  wit ;  but  something  in- 
finitely better :  an  enjouement,  a  spirit,  .a 

Sir  Pet,  Guety — I  was  ever  so  from  a  child. 
Bev.  In  shorty  your  dress,  address^  with  a 


thousand  other  particulars,  tluitat  present  I  ctti't 
recollect. 

Sir  Pet.  Why,  dear  Bever,  to  tell  thee  the 
truth,  I  have  always  admired  Miss  Juliet,  ami  a 
delicate  creature  she  is :  sweet  as  a  sugarcane, 
straight  as  a  bamboo,  and  her  teeth  as  white  is 


a  negro  s. 


Bev.  Poetic,  but  true.  Now  only  conceive, 
sir  Peter,  such  a  plantation  of  perfections  to  be 
devoured  by  that  caterpillar.  Rust 

Sir  Pet.  A  Jiquorish  grub  !  Are  pine-apples 
for  su<;h  muckworms  as  he  f  111  send  him  a  jar 
of  citrons  and  ^nger,  and  poison  the  pipkin. 

Bev.  No,  no. 

Sir  Pet.  Or  invite  him  to  dinner,  and  mix  rat's- 
bane  along  with  his  curry. 

Bev.  Not  so  precipitate :  I  think  we  may  de- 
feat him  without  any  danger. 

Sir  Pet.  How,  how  ? 

Bev.  I  have  a  thought — but  we  roust  settle 
the  plan  with  the  lady.  Could  not  you  give  her 
the  nint  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  h^  a  mo- 
ment. 

Sir  Pet.  ni  do  it  directly. 

Bev.  But  don^t  let  sir  Thomas  perceive  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Never  fear.    Youll  follow  ? 

Bev.  The  instant  I  have  settled  matters  with 
her ;  but  fix  the  old  fellow,  so  that  she  nuiy  not 
be  missed. 

Sir  Pet.  ril  nail  him,  I  warrant ;  I  have  his 
opinion  to  beg  on  this  manuscript 

Bev.  Your  own  ? 

5ir  Pet.  No. 

Bev.  Oh,  oh !  what,  something  new  from  the 
doctor,  your  chaplain  ? 

Sir  Pet.  He  !  no,  no.    O  Lord,  he's  eloped ! 

Bev.  How  ! 

Sir  Pet.  Gone.  You  know  he  was  to  dedi- 
cate his  volume  of  fables  to  me  :  so  1  gave  him 
thirty  pounds  to  get  my  arms  engraved,  to  prefix 
(by  way  of  print)  to  the  frontispiece ;  and,  O 
gnef  of  griefs  !  the  doctor  has  moved  off  with 
the  money.     FIl  send  ^ou  Miss  Juliet        [Exit. 

Bev.  There,  now,  is  a  special  protector !  the 
arts,  I  think,  can't  but  flourish  under  such  a 
Maecenas. 

Young.  Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy 
fool. 

Bev.  True ;  but  then,  to  justify  the  dbpensa- 
tion, 

From  hence  the  poor  are  clothed,  the  hungry  fed; 
Fortunes  to  booksellers,  to  authors  bread. 

Young.  The  distribution  is,  I  own,  a  little  oo- 
equal ;  and  here  comes  a  melancholy  instance— 
poor  Dick  Dactyl,  and  his  publisher,  Pu£ 

Enter  Dactyl  aud  Pupf, 

Puf.  Why,  then,  Mr  Dactyl,  carry  them  to 
somebocJY  else  ;  there  are  people  enough  in  the 
trade.  But  I  wonder  you  would  meddle  with 
poetry ;  you  know  it  rarely  pays  for  the  paper. 
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Iki€.  And  how  can  one  help  it,  Mr  Paff  ?  ge- 
nius impels ;  and  when  a  man  is  once  listed  in 
the  semce  of  the  rouses 

Pufi  Why,  let  him  give  them  warning  as  soon 
as  he  can.  A  pretty  sort  of  service  indeed, 
where  there  are  neither  wages  nor  vails  f  The 
muses !  And  what,  I  suppose  this  is  the  livery 
tkey  pve!  Gradzooks,  I  had  rather  be  a  waiter  at 
Ranelagh. 

Bev,  The  pott  and  publisher  are  at  rariance  ! 
What  is  the  uatte^,  Mr  Dactyl  f 

Dae,  As  Gad  alinjl  judge  me,  Mr  Bever,  as 
pretty  a  poem,  and  so  polite !  not  a  niortal  can 
take  any  offence;  all  full  of  panegyric  and 
praise. 

Pufi  A  fine  character  he  nves  of  his  works ! 
No  ooence  !  the  greatest  in  the  world,  Mr  Dae- 

2^1.  Panegyric  and  praise !  and  what  will  tliat 
o  with  the  public  r  why,  who  the  devil  will 
give  money  to  be  told,  that  Mr  Such-a-one  is  a 
wiser  or  better  man  than  himself?  No,  no ;  'tis 
quite  and  clean  oat  of  nature.  A  good  sousing 
satire  now,  well  powdered  with  personal  pepper, 
and  seasoned  with  the  spirit  of  party ;  tnat  de- 
molishes a  conspicuous  character,  and  sinks  him 
below  our  own  level ;  there,  there,  we  are  pleas- 
ed !  there  we  chuckle  and  grin,  and  toss  the 
half-crowns  on  the  counter ! 

Dae.  Yes,  and  so  get  cropped  for  a  libel. 

Pufl  Cropped!  ay,  and  the  luckiest  thing 
that  can  happen  to  you.  Why,  I  would  not 
give  twopence  for  an  author  that  is  afraid  of  his 
ears.  Writing,  writing,  is  (as  I  may  say),  Mr 
Dactyl,  a  sort  of  warfare,  where  none  can  be 
▼ictor  that  is  the  least  afraid  of  a  scar.  Why, 
looks,  sir,  I  never  got  salt  to  my  porridge  till  I 
mounted  at  the  royal  exchange ! 

Bev,  Indeed! 

Puf.  No,  no:  that  was  the  making  of  me. 
Then  my  name  made  a  noise  in  the  world.  Talk 
of  forked  hills,  and  of  Helicon!  romantic  and 
fabuloui  stuff!  The  true  Castalian  stream  is  a 
shower  of  eggs,  and  a  pillory  the  poet^s  Par- 
nassus. 

Dae,  Ay,  to  you,  indeed,  it  may  answer ;  but 
what  do  we  get  for  our  pains  ? 

P^»  Why,  what  the  deuce  would  you  get ! 
food,  fire,  aud  fame.  Why,  you  would  not  grow 
fat !  a  corpulent  poet  is  a  monster,  a  prodii^ ! 
No,  no  :  spare  diet  is  a  spur  to  the  fancy  ;  high 
feeding  would  but  founder  your  Pegasus. 

Dae,  Why,  you  impudent,  illiterate  rascal ! 
who  is  it  you  dare  treat  in  this  mai^ner  ? 

Puff".  Hey-day  !  what  is  the  matter  now? 

Dae.  Ajk)  is  this  the  return  for  all  the  obli^- 
dons  you  owe  me  ?  But  no  matter — the  world, 
the  world  shall  know  what  you  are,  and  how  yuu 
have  used  me. 

Puff.  Do  your  worst ;  I  despise  you. 

Dae,  They  shall  be  tf>ld  from  what  a  duntrhill 
you  sprang.  Gentlemen,  if  there  be  fmh  in  » 
tinner,  that  fellow  owes  every  ahiliing  to  me. 

V0L.IIL 


Ptiff:  To  thee  f 

Dae.  Ay,  sirrah,  to  me.  In  what  kind  of  way 
did  I  find  you  ?  then,  where  and  what  was  your 
state  ?  Gentlemen,  his  shop  was  a  shed  in  Moor- 
fields;  his  kitchen,  a  broken  pipkin  of  charcoal ; 
and  his  bed-chamber  under  the  counter. 

Ptiff.  I  never  was  fond  of  expence ;  I  ever 
minded  my  trade. 

Dae,  Your  trade !  and  pray  with  what  stock, 
did  you  trade  ?  1  can  give  you  the  catalogue ;  I 
believe  it  won't  overburden  my  memory.  Two 
odd  volumes  of  Swift;  the  life  of  Moll  Flanders, 
with  cuts :  the  Five  Senses,  printed  and  coloured 
by  Overton ;  a  few  classics,  thumbed  and  blritted 
by  the  boys  of  the  Charter-house ;  with  the  trial 
of  Dr  Sacheverel. 

Puff,  Malice ! 

Dae,  Then,  sirrah,  I  gave  you  my  Canning;  i| 
was  she  first  set  you  afloat. 

PufflAgnihl 

Dae.  And  it  is  not  only  my  writings:  you 
know,  sirrah,  what  you  owe  to  my  physic 

Bev.  How!  a  physician? 

Dae.  Yes,  Mr  3ev%r;  physic  and  poetry; 
Apollo  is  the  patron  of  both :  Optferque  per  ar^ 
hem  dieor. 

Puff,  His  p)\ysic ! 

Dae,  My  physic !  ay,  ray  physic.  Why,  dare 
you  deny  it,  you  rascal !  What,  have  you  forgot 
my  powders  fur  flatulent  crudities  ? 

Pujlf,  No. 

Dae,  My  cosmetic  lozenge  and  sugar-plumbs  f 

Puff.  No. 

Dae.  My  coral  for  cutting  of  teeth,  my  po- 
tions, my  Motions,  my  pregnancy-drops,  with  my 
paste  for  superfluous  hairs  ? 

Pnffl  No,  no ;  have  you  done  ? 

Dae,  No,  no,  no !  but  I  believe  this  will  suf- 
fice for  the  present. 

Puff.  Now,  would  not  any  mortal  believe  that 
I  owed  my  all  to  this  fellow? 

Bev,  Why,  indeed,  Mr  Pufl^  the  balance  does 
seem  in  his  favour. 

Puffi  In  his  favour !  why  you  don't  give  any- 
credit  to  him  ?  a  reptile,  a  bug,  that  owes  his 
very  being  to  me. 

Dae,  I,  I,  I ! 
^  Puff,  You,  yon !  What,  I  suppose  you  forget 
your  garfet  in  Wine-olfice-oourt,  when  you  fur- 
ni*ihed    paragraphs    for    the    Farthing-post  at 
twelvepence  a  dozen  ? 

Dae.  Fiction ! 

Puff,  Then  did  not  I  get  you  made  collector 
of  o^i^ualtieii  to  the  Whitehall  and  St  James's? 
hut  that  post  your  laziness  lost  you.  Gentlenoen, 
he  ue*er  brought  tht'm  a  robbery  till  the  high- 
wayman was  going  to  be  han^ei  ;  a  biith,  till  tlie 
"hrij^rening  was  over;  nor  a  death,  dll  the  hatch- 
nent  was  up. 

Dar.  Mighty  well ! 

Puff  \w\  now,  because  the  fellow  has  got  a 
i.ttle  ia  flc'ftli,  by  being  iin^to  tlie  play-house  this 
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winter,  (to  \\-hich,  by  the  bj,  T  got  him  appointed) 
he  is  as  proud  and  as  vain  as  Voltaire.  But  1 
«hall  soon  have  him  under !  the  vacation  will  come. 

Dae.  Let  it, 

Puff.  Then  I  ^hall  have  him  sneaking  and 
cringing,  hanging  about  me,  and  begging  a  bit  of 
translation. 

Dae.  I  beg,  I,  for  translation  ! 

Puff,  No,  no,  not  a  line ;  not  if  you  would  do 
it  for  twopence  a  sheet.  No  boiled  beef  and 
carrot  at  mornings ;  no  more  cold  pudding  and 
porter,    'fou  may  take  your  leave  of  my  shop. 

Dae.  Your  shop  !  then  at  parting  I  will  leave 
you  a  legacy. 

Bev.  O  fie,  Mr  Dactyl ! 

puff.  Let  him  alone. 

Doc.  Pray,  gentlemen^  let  me  do  myself  justice ! 


Bev.  Younger,  restrain  the  publisher's  fire. 

Young.  Fie,  gentlemen !  such  an  illiberal  cooh 
bat !  It  is  a  scandal  to  the  republic  of  letterSb 

Bev.  Mr  Dactyl,  an  old  man,  a  mechanic,  be^ 
ueath 

Dae.  Sir,  I  am  calm;  that  thought  has  re- 
stored me.    To  your  insignificancy  you  are  in- 
debted for  safety.    But  what  my  generofity  hu 
saved,  my  pen  shall  destroy. 

Puff  Then  you  must  get  somebody  to  mend  it 

Dae.  Adie.u ! 

Puff.  Farewell !  [Exeunt  $everaUy. 

Bev,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  comey  let  us  along  to  the 
squire. 

Blockheads,  with  reason,  wicked  wits  abhor; 
But  dunc^  with  dunce  is  barbarous  civil  war. 

[Exit 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Bever  qnd  Younger. 

Youngs  Poor  Dactyl !  and  dwells  such  mighty 
rage  in  little  men  ?  I  hope  there  is  little  danger 
of  bloodshed  ? 

Bev.  Oh,  not  in  the  least :  the  gent  vatum, 
the  nation  of  poets,  though  an  irritable,  are  yet  a 
placable  people.  Their  mutual  interest9  will 
soon  bring  them  together  again. 

Yoting.  But  shall  not  we  be  late  ?  The  critical 
senate  is  by  this  time  assembled. 

Bev.  I  warrant  you,  frequent  and  full,  where 
Stately  Bufo,  puffed  by  every  quill. 
Sits  like  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill. 
But  you  know  i  must  wait  for  Miss  Lofty;  I  am 
now  totally  directed  by  her ;  she  gives  me  the 
key  to  all  sir  Thomas's  fuibles,  and  prescribes 
the  most  proper  method  to  feed  them;  but  what 
good  purpose  that  will  produce  ■ 

Young.  Is  she  clever,  adroit? 

Bev.  Doubtless.  I  like  your  asking  the  que- 
stion of  me,    . 

Young.  Then  pay  an  implicit  obedience :  the 
ladies,  in  these  cases,  generally  know  what  they 
are  about.    The  door  opens. 

Bev.  It  is  Juliet,  and  with  her  old  Rust.— — 
You   know'  the    kni^j^ht,    so  no  introduction  is 

wanted. — I  Exit  Younger.] 1  should  be  glad 

to  hear  tnis  reverend  piece  of  lumber  n^e 
love;  the  courtship  must  certainly  be  curious. 
Good  manners,  stand  by;  by  your  leave,  I  will 
listen  a  little.  [Bever  retires. 

Enter  Juliet  and  Rust. 

Jul.  And  your  collection  is  large  ? 

BMst.  Most  purious  and  capital.  When,  ma- 
dam, will  you  give  me  leave  to  add  your  charms 
to  the  catalogue  ? 

Jul.  O  dear !  Mr  Rust,  I  shall  but  disgrace  it 
Besides,  sir,  when  I  marry,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
ID)*  husband  all  to  m>^lf ;  apW|  fo^  the  posseiaoD 


of  your  heart  I  shall  have  too  many  oompedloni 

Itust.  How,  madam  ?  were  Prometheus  ali?e, 
and  would  animate  the  Helen  that  stands  in  my 
hall,  she  should  not  cost  me  a  sigh. 

JuL  Ay,  sir,  there  lies  my  greatest  misfortune. 
Had  I  only  those  who  are  alive  to  contend  with 
my  assiduity,  affection,  cares,  and  caresses,  I 
might  secure  my  xx)nquest,  though  that  would 
be  difficult ;  for,  I  am  convinced,  were  you,  Mr 
Rust,  put  up  by  Prestage  to  auction,  the  ApoUo 
iielvidere  would  not  draw  a  greater  number  of 
bidders. 

Rust,  Would  that  were  the  case,  madam,  so 
I  might  be  thought  a  proper  companion  to  the 
Venus  de  Medicis ! 

JuL  The  flower  of  rhetoric,  and  pink  of  po- 
liteness !  But  my  fears  are  not  confined  to  the 
living  ;  for  every  nation  and  age,  even  painters 
'md  statuaries  conspire  against  me.  Nay,  when 
the  pantheon  itself,  the  very  goddesses^  rise  op 
as  my  rivals,  what  chance  has  a  mortal  like 
me  ?        I  shall  certainly  laugh  in  his  face. 

[Aside. 

Rust.  She  is  a  delicate  subject. — Goddesses, 
Madam !  Zooks,  had  you  been  on  mount  Ida 
when  Pans  decided  the  contest,  the  Cypriaa 
queen  had  pleaded  for  the  pippin  in  vain* 

JuL  Extravagant  gallantry ! 

Rtt^t.  In  you,  madam,  are  concentered  all 
the  beauties  of  the  heathen  mythol(»7  :  the 
op9n  front  of  Diana,  the  lustre  of^  Pallas* 
eyes 

JuL  Oh,  sir ! 

Rust.  The  chromatic  muuc  of  Clio,  the  bloom- 
ing graces  of  Hebe,  the  imperial  port  of  queen 
Juno,  with  the  delicate  dimples  of^  Venus. 

JiiL  I  see,  sir,  antiquity  has  not  engrossed  all 
your  attention :  You  arc  no  novice  in  the  nature 
of  woman.     Incense,  I  own,  is  grateful  to  most 
of  my  sex ;  but  tiiere  are  times  when  adorati(Ni> 
miw  be  dispensed  with, 

hust.  Madam! 
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JuL  I  say,  air,  when  we  Wom^n  williVigly  wave 
our  rank  in  the  skies,  and  wish  to  be  treated  as 
mortals. 

Rust.  Doubtless,  lAadam;  and  are  you  want- 
ing in  materials  for  that  ?  No,  madam ;  as  in 
dignity  yon  sur|Nis8  the  heathen  divinities,  so,  in 
the  cnarms  of  attraction,  you  beggar  the  queens 
of  the  earth.  The  whole  world,  at  diiferent 
periods,  has  contributed  to  several  beauties  to 
form  YOU. 

Jul  The  deuce  it  has !  [Atide, 

Rus.  See,  there,  the  ripe  Asiatic  perfection, 
joined  to  the  delicate  softness  of  Europe!  In 
TOO,  madam,  I  bum  to  possess  Cleopatra's  al- 
luring glances,  the  Greek  profile  of  queen 
Clytemoestra,  the  Roman  nose  of  the  empress 
Pomea. 

JUL  With  the  majestic  march  of  quQen 
Bess.  Mercy  on  me,  what  a  wonderful  creature 
am  I ! 

JRust.  In  short,  madam,  not  a  feature  you 
have,  but  recals  to  my  mind  some  trait  in  a 
medal  or  bust 

JuL  Indeed !  why,  by  your  account,  I  must 
be  an  absolute  olio,  a  perfect  salamogundy  of 
charms. 

Rust.  Oh,  madam,  how  can  you  demean,  as  I 
may  say,  undervalue 

JuL  Value !  there  is  the  thing !  and  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  Mr  Rust,  in  that  word,  value,  lies 
my  greatest  obiection. 

Rust.  I  dou  t  understand  you. 

JuL  Why,  then,  1*11  explain  myself.  It  has 
been  said,  and  I  believe  with  some  shadow  of 
truth,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de 
chambre;  now  I  am  afraid,  when  you  and  I 
grow  a  little  more  intimate,  which  I  suppose 
must  be  the  case  if  you  proceed  on  your  plan, 
you  will  be  horribly  disappointed  in  your  high 
expectations,  and  soon  discover  this  Juno,  this 
Cleopatra,  and  princess  Popaea,  to  be  as  arrant  a 
mortal,  as  madam  your  mother. 

Rust.  Madam,  I,  I,  I — 

JuL  Your  patience  a  moment.  Being,  there- 
fore, desirous  to  preserve  your  devotion,  I  beg, 
for  the  future,  you  would  please  to  adore  at  a 
distance. 

Rust,  To  Endymion,  madam,  Luna  once  listen- 
ed. 

JuL  Ay,  but  he  was''another  kind  of  a  mortal : 
you  may  do  very  well  as  a  votary,  but  for  a  hus- 
band— mercy  upon  me  ! 

Ru$t.  Madam,  ^ou  are  not  in  earnest  ?  not 
ierious  ? 

JuL  Not  serious !  Why,  have  you  tlie  impu- 
dence to  think  of  marrying  a  goddess  ? 

Rust.  1  should  hope — 

JuL  And  what  should  you  hope?  I  find  your 
devotion  resembles  that  of  the  world  :  when  the 
power  of  sinning  is  over,  and  the  sprightly  first- 
runnings  of  life  are  racked  off,  you  offer  the 
rapid  dregs  to  your  deity.  No,*no ;  you  may,  if 
jou  please,  turn  monk  in  ttiy  service.    One  vow. 


I  believe,  yon  will  observe  better  than  most  of 
them— chastity. 

Rust.  Permit  me— 

JuL  Or,  if  you  must  marry,  take  TOur  Julia« 
your  Portia  or  Flora,  your  H^uny-Fam  from  China, 
or  your  Egyptian  Osiris.  You  have  long  paid 
your  addresses  to  them* 

Rust.  Marry !  what,  marble  ! 

JuL  The  properest  wives  in  the  world ;  you 
can^t  choose  amiss;  they  will  supply  you  with 
all  that  you  want. 

Rust.  Your  uncle  has,  madam,  consented. 

JuL  That  is  more  than  ever  his  niece  will. 
Consented !  and  to  what?  to  be  swathed  to  a 
mouldering  mummy?  or  be  locked  up  like  your 
medals,  to  canker  and  rust  in  a  cabinet?  No,  no ; 
I  was  made  for  the  worid,  and  the  world  shall 
not  be  robbed  of  its  right. 

Bev.  Bravo,  Juliet!  gad,  she's  a  fine  spirited  (;irl! 

JuL  My  profile^  indeed !  No,  sir ;  when  I 
marry,  I  must  have  a  man  that  will  meet  me  full 
face. 

Rust,  Might  I  be  heard  for  a  moment  ? 

JuL  To  what  end  ?  You  say  yon  have  sir  Tho- 
mas Lofty's  consent ;  I  tell  you,  you  can  never 
have  mine.  You  may  screen  me  from,  or  'ex- 
pose me  to,  my  uncle  s  resentment ;  the  choice 
IS  your  own :  if  you  lay  the  fault  at  ray  door, 
you  will  doubtless  greatly  distress  me ;  but  take 
the  blame  on  yourself,  and  I  shall  own  myself 
extremely  obliged  to  you. 

Rust,  How  T  confess  myself  in  the  fault  ? 

JuL  Ay ;  for  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do, 
when  he  finds  he  can't  be  beloved,  is  to  take  care 
he  is  not  heartily  hated.  There  is  no  other  al- 
temative. 

Rust.  Madam,  I  shan'l  break  my  word  with 
sir  Thomas. 

JuL  Nor  I  with  m3rself.  So  there's  an  end  of 
our  conference.    Sir,  your  very  obedient. 

Rust.  Madam,  I,  I,  don't — that  is,  let  me — 
But  no  matter.    Your  servant.  [UriV. 

JuL  Ua,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  BEVztLfrom  behind* 

Bet.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Incomparable  Juliet !  how 
the  old  dotard  trembled  and  tottered  !  he  could 
not  have  been  more  inflamed,  had  he  been  rob- 
bed of  his  Otho. 

JuL  Ay ;  was  ever  goddess  so  familiarly  used  ? 
In  mv  conscience,  I  be^i^an  to  be  afraid  thac  he 
would  treat  me  as  the  Indians  do  their  dirty  di- 
vinities ;  whenever  they  are  deaf  to  their  prayers, 
they  beat  and  abuse  them. 

Bev.  But,  afler  all,  we  are  in  an  aukward  si- 
tuation. 

JuL  How  so  ? 

Bev.  I  have  my  fears. 

JuL  So  have  not  I. 

Bev,  Your  uncle  has  resolved  that  you  shall 
be  married  to  Rust. 

JuL  Ajf  be  may  decree ;  bat  it  is  I  that  must 
execute. 
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Beo.  But  suppose  he  hes  given  his  word  ? 

Jvl.  VV  hy,  then  let  him  recai  it  again. 

Ber.  But  are  you  sure  yuu  shall  have  cour- 
age enough — 

JttL  To  say  no  ^  That  requires  much  resolu- 
tion indeed ! 

Bev,  Then  I  am  at  the  height  of  my  hopes. 

JuL  Your  hopes  !  Your  hopes  and  your  fears 
tu«  ill-founded  alike. 

Bev.  Why,  you  are  determined  not  to  be  his  ? 

JuL  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

B^v,  What  then  ?  why>  then  you  will  be  mine. 
.    JuL  Indeed !  and  is  that  the  natural  cotise- 

2uenoe?  whoever  wont  be  his,  iuust  fbe  yours? 
s  that  the  logic  of  Qsfordf 

Bev.  Madam  1  did  flatter  myself-^^-r 

JuL  Then  you  did  very  wrong,  indeed,  Mt 
Bever ;  you  should  ever  guard  "againftt  flatteiiq^ 
jyourself ;  for,  of  all  daa|^tts  ^idlirasilel^  Setf  is 
the  worst 

Bev,  I  am  iastonished  I 

JuL  Astonished  !  you  are  mad,  I  believe! 
^hy,I  have  notkeownyou  dbOve  a  tHonth.  It  is 
true,  my  uncle  wp  yoar  father  is  his  friend  ; 
•four  fortune,  in  time,  will  he  easy;  your'figufe 
18  not  remarkably  faulty;  and  as  to  yoorundei^ 
•etanding,  passable  enough  for  a  young  feUow,  who 
has  not  seen  much  of  me  world  :  but  when  one 
talks  of  a  husband — Lord,  'tis  quite  another  socc 
.of  a — Ha,  ha,  ha !  iP6of  Bever,  how  lie  stares ! 
he  stands  like  a  statue ! 

Bev,  Statue !  Indeed,  madam,  I  aito  very  bear 
.petrified. 

JuL  £ven  then,  you  will  make  at  good  a  boa- 
•band  as  Rust.  But  go,  ^n,  and  join  the  assem- 
bly within ;  be  attentive  to  every  word,  motion, 
imd  look  of  my  uncle's  ;  be  aumb^  when  he 
speaks  ;  admire*  all  he  says  ;  laugh,  when  he 
amirks;  bow,  when  he  sneezes;  In  short,  fawn, 
flatter,  and  cringe ;  don't  be  afraid  .of  overload- 
ing his  stomach ;  for  the  knight  has  a  noble 
digestion,  and  you  will  find  some  there,  who  will 
keep  you  in  countenance. 

J?ev.  I  fly.  So,  then,  Juliet,  your  intention 
vras  only  to  try 

JuL  Don't  ph^ue  me  with  irapertihentqiies-' 
tions ;  march  ;  obey  niy  direetiobs.  We  most 
leave  the  issue  to  chance;  a  greater  friend  to, 
mankind  than  they  are  willing  to  own.  Oh,  if. 
any  thing  new  should  occur,  you  may  come  into: 
the  drawing-room  for  further  mstructioos. 

[Exeunt  stvtMfy.' 

SCENE  II. — A  room  in  Sir  I^homas  Lofty's 

house. 

Sir  Thomas,  Rust,  Puff,  Dactyl,  and  others  • 
discovered  sitting. 

iStr  Tho.  Nothing  new  to-day  from  Parilateus  ? 
Dae,  Not  that  I  hear.  ! 

Sir  Tho,  Nothing  critical,  philosophical^  or  po- 
litical? 

fuffl  Nothing, 


Sir  Tho.  Then,  ia  this  disette,  thia  dearth  of 
invention,  give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  to  disiriboia 
my  stores.  I  have  here  in  my  hand  a  little 
smart,  satyrical  epigram;  new,  and  firectily 
pointed ;  in  short,  a  production,  that  Mprtal  Ua- 
self  would  not  have  blushed  to  aduiowledge. 

Bust,  Your  own,  sir  Thomas i 

Sir  Tho.  O,  fie !  no,  tent  oie  this  momiii^a- 
nonvmous. 

Jbac:  Pray,  sir  Thomas,  let  us  have  it ! 

Ail.  By  tkU  means;  by  all  rneam. 

Sir  Tho.  [BeMkA 

To  Philus. 

Think'st  thoo,  fond  PMllis^  'StrephM  toM  Aea 

true, 
Angels  are  painted  fkir  to  look  like  )roaf 
Another  story  all  the  town  will  tell ; 
Phillis  pidnti  t^r,  to  look  hke  an  an^. 

All.  Fine  !  fine !  very  fine ! 

Dm.  Such  <an  ease  and  simplicilgr ! 

i^uff.  The  turn  so  unexpected  and  quick ! 

Rust,  The  satire  so  poignant ! 

Sir  fhp.  Yes,  I  think  it  posacMos,  in  mo  eni- 
nent  degree,  the  three  cfpig^noaticai  laquisitM; 
brevity,  familiarity,  and  severity. 

Phillis  pahits  hk  to  look  like  an  «D-gfi 

Due.  ^Happy!  Is  the  Phillis^  the  au^jacty  a  se- 
cret? 

Sir  Tho,  Oh,  dear  mel  nothing  pcnesal;  no; 
an  impromptu ;  a  mere /CM  d'eyrtf. 

Pa^.  Then, air  Thomas^  theaecretie  out;  it 
is  your  o^n. 

Dae.  That  was  obvipus  enough. 

Puff.  Who  is  there  else  could  have  wrote  it? 

Rust.  Trpe,  true ! 

Sir  Tlio.  The  name  of  the  antbor  is  needless. 
So  it  is  an  acquisition  to  the  reiMiblic  of  le^ 
ters,  any  gentleman  may  claim  the  merit  that 
will. 

Puff.  What  a  noble  contempt ! 

Dae.  What  greatness  i^{  mind  ! 

Rust.  Scipio  and  lielius  mere  the  Roasaa 
Lofty's.  Why,  I  dare  believ^  sir  Thomas  bas 
been  the  making  of  half  the  authors  in  town :  he 
is,  as  I  may  say,  the  great  manufacturer;  the 
other  poets  are  but  pedlars,  that  live  by  NUailiog 
his  wares. 

AIL  Ua,.ha,ha!  well  observed^ Mr  Rust! 

&>  Tho.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  MoUe  atquejfaotiwm.-^ 
Why,  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  if  atr  Thoaias 
Lofty  was  to  call  in  his  poetical  debts,  I  beKeve 
there  would  be  a  good  many  bankrupts  iti  tkc 
Muse's  Gazette. 

AIL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Tho.  But,  a  propos,  gentlemen :  laith  re- 
gard to  the  eclipse  :  you  found  my  calcolaftioQ 
exact  ? 

Dae.  To  a  digit. 

Sir^Tho.  Total  darimess,  indeed!    and  \Mb 
going  to  roost!  Those  philomaths,  those 
uack-makers  are  the  most  i^^iorant  i 
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P«^.  It  is  iaoaa^  wheie  fir  ThomM  Lofty  | 
itores  ail  his  knowlec^ 

Dmc.  It  is  wonderuil  bow  the  iniiid  of  nmn 
CAO  ooDtaio  it 

Sir  TkQ.  Whj  to  tell  3KH1  the  «rutb»  ditt  cir- 
itaooe  has  a  good  deal  engaged  my  attention ; 
and  I  believe  you  will  admit  ny  method  of  sol- 
ving  the  phenomenon  philosophical  and  iiigcmoas 
enough. 

FM  Without  question. 

AU.  Doubtless. 

Sir  Tko.  I  suppose,  gentkisiea,  mgr  neno- 
ty,  or  mind*  to  be  a  chest  of  drawers^  a  kind  of 
bureau ;  where,  in  separate  cellules^  ray  difiereat 
knowledge  on  different  subjects  is  stored. 

jRiis^.  A  prodigious  discovery ! 

AIL  Amazing! 

Sir  2%o.  To  this  cabinet,  volition,  er  nf^  has 
a  key;  so,  when  an  arduons  subject  occurs,  Ii 
unlock  my  bureau,  pull  out  the  particitlar  draw- 
er, and  am  supplied  with  tvhat  I  want  in  ea  in- 
stant. 

Doc  A  Malbranch ! 

FM  A  Boyle! 

^^ALocke! 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Mr  Bever.  [Exit. 

Sir  Tka.  A  young  gentknnan  frotai  Ostford, 
recommended  to  my  care  by  his  father.  The; 
university  has  given  him  a  good  solid  Doric  ^inun- 
dation; and  when  he  has  receved  frott  you  a 
few  Tuwan  touches^  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
mces,  I  make  no  doubt  but  he  will  prove  a 
Composite  pillar  to  the  republic  of  letltis. 

Enter  Btvcm. 

This,  sir,  is  the  sdhool,  from  whence  eo  laaivf  ca- 
pital masters  have  issued ;  the  river  that  eendws 
the  regions  of  science. 

Dae.  Of  which  river,  sir  Thomas,  you  are  ihe 
ioerce-;  hen  we  quaff!  Etjmrpureo  bOimutcre 


SirTho.  Furpm^l  Delicate,  indeed,  Mr 
Dactyl.  Do  you  hear,  Mr  Bever?  Bibimm  are 
nectar.  You  youn^  gentlemen  must  be  instruc- 
ted to  quote ;  nothing  gives  a  ^wriod  osd^  spirit 
than  a  happy  quotation,  nor  has,  indeed,  a  naer 
effect  at  tne  head  of  an  eesay.  Poor  Dick  Stee  1 ! 
I  have  obliged  him  with  many  a  motto  for  his 
fugitive  pieces. 

Puff".  Ay;  and  with  the  contents^  too,  or  eir 
Richard  is  foully  belied. 

Enter  SeriMnt. 

Sir.  Sir  B4iger  Dowlas. 

Sir  TMo.  Pray,  desire  him.  toenter.  [Exit  Ser^ 
-eonl.]  Sir  Roger,*gentlem<Jb,  is  a  considerable 
East  India  proprietor;  «nd  seems  desirous  of 
collecting,  from  this  learned  assembly,  some  rhe- 
torical flowers,  which  he  hopes  to  strew^  with  ho- 


nour to  himself  and  advantaee  to  liie  company, 
at  MecokantrTaylors'  Had. 

Enter  Sir  Roger  Dowlas. 

Sir  Roger,  be  sealed.  This  gentleBsan  has,  in 
common  with  the  greatest  orator  the  world  ever 
saw,  a  iwasil  natural  infirmity ;  he  stutteie  a  lit- 
tle :  but  I  have  prescribed  the  same  remedy  that 
l^emotheaes  used,  and  don't  despair  of  a  nMbcal 
cure.  Well,  sir,  have  you  digested  those  geeeral 
rules? 

Sir  SL^.  Ar-^ett— y  well>  I  am  oUi-»«-ged  to 
you,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  I%o.  Hwre  yo«  been  r^vkr  ie  taking 
your  tieetape  of  sage,  to  pire  yoa  confidence  lor 
i^ieabnginpehiic? 

Sir  Rt^.  Y— es,  sr  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Did  you  open  alt  dn  k«t  generat 
court? 

Sir  Eag.  I  «tletai^-i»"'eBd  ^9--«r-or  fi ve 

times. 

5ir  7^.  What  hindered  your  fwegress? 

Sir  iUfg.  The  pe^  b—- bles^ 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  the  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  Bot 
they  are  only  p«t  in  to  plwotiae  in  private ;  you 
should  take  them  ool,  when  yea  are  addressing 
the  public 

Sir  lUg.  Yes;  I  will  for  the  fu— ture. 

Sir  no.  Well,  lirRtit,  you  had  a  Ut9-^4ett 
withmyeieoe.  A-fMipes,  Mr  Sever,  here,  offsrs 
a  fine  occasion  for  you^  we  «hall  take  the  liberty 
to  travMe  yoqr  Mwse  on  their  neptials:  O, 
Love  I  0,  Hif  men  !  ■  hote  prane  shy  pin^ 
wings;  «rim  ibj  bright  -torch !  Uev,  Mr  Sever  ? 

fiev.  My  aaieats  loe  at  sa-  Thomas  LoAy's 
difectien;  though  I  «Mst4espaar  of  f^rsduciag 
any  performance  worthy  the  attention  of  soeoai* 
plete  ejudge  of  the  ek^^aat  arta. 

^r  Tho.  Too  modest,  good  Dfr  Bever  !-«•>— 
Well,  Mr  Rust,  any  new  acquisition,  ainoe  our 
last  Dieetm^  to  your  matchless  collection  ? 

iRtise.  Mliy,  sir  Thomas^  1  have  both  lost  and 
gained,  since  I  saw  vou. 

Sir  Tho.  Lost!  t  am semforthat. 

RuH.  The  curious  sanN>phagus,  that  was  sent 
me  from  Naples  by  Si^^nior  fieliimi-*— 

Sir  Tho.  You  mean  the  urn,  that  was  soppe* 
sed  to  contain  the  dust  of  Agrippa? 

#t«stf .  Suppowd  1  no  doubt  but  it  did. 

Sir  Tho.  1  hope  no  sinister  aoeidedt  to  that 
inettinmble  relti  t  of  Rome  ? 

Hust.  *Tisgone. 

Sir  Tko.  Gdne !  eh,  illiberal !  what,  stolen,  I 
suppose,  byaome-connoisetfr? 

Hua.  Worse,  worse ;  %  prey,  a  martyr  to  ig- 
norance; a  housemaid,  that  I  hiped  last  week, 
mistook  it  for  a  brohen  green  chamber^t,  and 
sent  it  away  in  the  dust  cart. 

Sir  Tho.  She  merits  Impaling.-^-— Oh,  the 
Hun ! 

I^oc.  The  Vandal ! 
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AU.  The  Visigoth !      . 

Rtut.  But  I  have  this  day  aoqaired  a  trea- 
VQxt,  that  will,  in  some  measure,  make  me  a- 
mends. 

Sir  Tho.  Indeed  !  what  can  that  be  ? 

Fuffl  That  must  be  something  curious,  in- 
deed! 

Ruit,  It  has  cost  me  infinite  trouble  to  get 
It. 

Dae,  Great  ranties  are  not  to  be  had  without 
pains. 

Ru$t.  It  is  three  months  ago,  since  I  got  the 
first  scent  of  it ;  and  I  had  been  ever  since  on 
the  hunt,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 

jSiV  Tho,  I  am  quite  upon  thorns  till  I  see  it. 

Riat,  And  yesterday,  when  I  had  given  it 
over,  when  all  my  hopes  were  grown  desperate, 
it  fell  into  my  hands  by  the  moet  unexpected 
and  wonderful  accident. 

Sir  Tho.  Quod  optanti  dwum  pramittere  nemo 
Auderety  volvenda  diss  en  attuiit  ti/- 
tro, 
Mr  Bever,  you  mark  my  quotation  ? 

Bev,  Most  happy.  Oh,  sir,  nothing  you  say 
can  be  lost 

Rust.  1  have  brought  it  here  in  my  pocket :  i 
am  no  churl ;  I  love  to  pleasure  my  friends. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are,  Mr  Rust,  extremely  obli- 
ging. 

AIL  Very  kind,  very  obliging,  indeed: 

Rust.  It  was  not  much  hurt  by  the  fire. 

Sir  Tho.  Very  fortunate. 

Rust.  The  edges  are  soiled  by  the  link,  but 
many  of  the  letters  are  exoeedin&ly  legible. 

i&r  Rog.  A  lit — tie  roo — m,  if  you  pi — ease. 

Rust.  Here  it  is ;  the  precious  remains  of  the 
very  Nortb-Briton,  that  was  burnt  at  the  Royal- 
Exchange. 

Sir  Tho.  Numl^r  forty-five? 

Rust.  The  same. 

Bev.  You  are  a  lucky  man,  Mr  Rust 

Rust.  I  think  so.  But,  gentlemen,  I  hope  I 
need  not  give  you  a  caution  :  hush !  silence  1  no 
words  on  this  matter. 

Dae.  You  may  depend  upon  us. 

Rust.  For  as  the  paper  has  not  suffered  the 
law,  I  don't  know  whether  they  may  not  seize  it 
again. 

Sir  Tho.  With  us  you  are  safe,  Mr  Rust 

Well,  young  gentleman,  you  see  wc  cultivate  all 
branches  of  science. 

Bev.  Amazing,  indeed  !  But,  when  we  consi- 
der yon,  sir  Thomas,  as  the  directing,  the  ruling 
glanet,  our  wonder  subsides  in  an  mstant. 
cience  first  saw  the  day,  with  Socrates  in  the 
Attic  portico ;  her  early  years  were  spent  with 
Tiiliy  in  the  Tuscnlan  shade :  but  her  ripe,  ma- 
turer  hours,  she  enjoys  with  sir  Thomas  Lofty, 
near  Cavendish-square 

Sir  Tho.  The  most  classical  compliment  I  ever 
received !  Gentlemen,  a  philosophical  repast  at- 


tends yonr  acceptance  within.  Sir  Roger,  youll 
lead  tlie  way.  [Exeunt  all  Imt  Sir  Thomas  and 
Beveb.]  Mr  Bever,  may  I  beg  your  ear  for  a 
moment  P  Mr  Bever,  the  fnendship  I  have  for 
your  father,  secured  you,  at  first,  a  gracious  re- 
ception from  me ;  but  what  I  then  paid  to  an  old 
obligation^  is  now,  sir,  due  to  your  own  particular 
merit    . 

Bev.  I  am  happy,  sir  Thomas,  if 

Sir  Tho.  Your  patience.    There  is  in  yon,  Mr 
Bever,  a  fire  of  imagination,  a  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension, a  solidity  of  judgment,  joined  to  a 
depth  of  discretion,  that  I  never  yet  met  with  ia' 
any  subject  at  your  time  of  life. 

Bev.  I  hope  I  shall  never  forfeit 

Sir  Tho,  I  am  sure  you  never  will;  and  to 
give  you  a  convincing  proof  that  I  think  so,  I  am 
now  going  to  trust  you  with  the  most  important 
secret  of  my  whole  fife.    . 

Bev.  Your  confidence  docs  me  great  honour. 

Sir  Tho.  Bat  this  must  be  on  a  certain  ooodi- 
tion. 

Bev.  Name  it 

Sir  Tho.  That  yon  give  me  your  solemn 
promise  to  comply  with  one  request  1  shall  make 
you. 

Bev.  There  is  nothing  sir  Thomas  Lofty  can 
ask,  that  I  shall  not  cheerfully  grant 

Sir  Tho.  Nay,  in  fact,  it  will  be  serving  your^ 
self. 

Bev.  I  want  no  such  inducement 

Sir  Tho.  Enough.  But  we  can't  be  too  pri- 
vate. [5Att^<  the  door.]  Sit  you  down.  Your 
Christian  name,  1  think,  is 

Bev.  Richard. 

Sir  Tho.  True ;  the  same  as  your  father's : 
come,  let  us  be  familiar.  It  is,  I  think,  dear 
Dick,  acknowledged*  that  the  English  have  reach- 
ed the  highest  pitch  of  perfection  in  eveiy  de- 
partment of  writing  but  one — the  dramatic? 

Bev.  Why,  the  French  critics  are  a  little  se- 
vere. 

Sir  Tho.  And  with  reason.  Now  to  rescue 
Qur  credit,  and,  at  the  same  time  give  my  coun- 
try a  model,  [Shews  a  nutnuseript.]  see  here. 

Bev.  A  play  ! 

Sir  Tho.  A  chefcfauvre, 

Bev.  *¥^our  own  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Speak  lower.    I  am  the  author. 

Bev.  Nay,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
merit. 

Sir  Tho.  I  think  not  You  will  be  diarmed 
with  tlie  subject. 

Bev.  What  is  it,  sir  Thomas  f 

Sir  Tho,  I  shall  surprise  you.  The  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.     Are  not  you  struck  ? 

Bev.  Most  prodi^ously ! 

Sir  Tho.  Yes ;  I  knew  the  very  title  would  hit 
you.  You  will  find  the  whole  fable  is  finely  con- 
ducted ;  and  the  character  of  Friday,  qudlis  at 
inceptOf  nobly  supported  throughout 

Bev.  A  pretty  difficult  task. 
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Sir  I%o.  True ;  that  was  not  a  bow  for  a  boy. 
The  piece  has  lung  been  in  rehearsal  at  Drury- 
Lane  play-house,  and  this  night  is  to  make  its 
appc^arance. 

Be^  To-night  ? 

Sir  Tko.  Tins  night. 

Bev.  1  will  attend^  and  engage  all  my  friends 
to  support  it 

Sir  Tho.  That  is  not  my  purpose;  the  piece 
will  want  no  such  assistance. 

Bev.  I  beg  pardon. 

Sir  Tho.  The  manager  of  that  house  (who, 
you  know,  is  a  writer  himself),  tindiag  all  the  a- 
nonymous  things  he  produced  (indeed  some  of 
them  wretched  enough,  and  very  unworthy  of 
him)  placed  to  his  account  bv  the  pubhc,  is  de- 
termined to  exhibit  no  more  without  knowing 
the  name  of  the  autlior. 

Bev.  A  reasonable  caution. 

•Sir  fho.  Now,  upon  my  promise  (for  I  appear 
to  patronise  the  play)  to  announce  the  author  be- 
fore the  curtain  draws  up,  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
advertised  for  this  evening. 

Bev.  Oh,  then  you  will  acknowledge  the  piece 
to  be  vours  ? 

Sir'Tho.  No. 

Bev.  How,  then  ? 

Sir  Tho.  My  design  is  to  give  it  to  you. 

Bev.  To  me  ? 

Sir  Tho.  To  you. 

Bev.  What !  me  the  author  of  Robinson  Cni- 
foe? 

Sir  Tho.  Ay; 

Bev.  Lord,  sir  Thomas,  it  will  never  gain  cre- 
dit!   so  complete  a  production  the  work  of  a 


stripling!   Besides,  sir,  at  the  merit  is  your^ 
why  rob  yourself  of  the^glor)'  ? 

Sir  Tho.  I  am  entirely  indifierent  to  that 

Bev.  Then,  why  take  the  trouble  ?. 

Sir  Tho.  My  fondness  for  liters,  and  love  of 
my  country.  Besides,  dear  Dick,  thou£h  the 
pauci  et  tekcti^  the  chosen  few,  know  uie  full 
value  of  a  performance  like  this,  yet  the  igno- 
rant, the  profane  (by  much  the  majority)  wiU  ba 
apt  to  think  it  an  occupation  iU  suited  to  my 
time  of  life. 

Bev.  Their  censure  is  praise. 

&r  Tho.  Doubtless.  But,  indeed,  ray  princi- 
pal motive  is  my  friendship  for  you.  You  are  now 
a  candidate  for  literary  honours,  and  I  am  de* 
cermined  to  fix  your  fame  on  an  immoveable 
basis. 

Bev.  You  are  most  excessively  kind;  but 
there  is  something  so  disingenuous  in  stealing  re- 
putation from  another  man. 

Sir  Tho.  Idle  punctilio  ! 

Bev.  it  puts  me  so  in  mind  of  the  daw  in  th^ 
fable. 

Sir  Tho.  Come,  come,  dear  Dick,  I  won't  suf- 
fer your  modesty  to  murder  your  fame.  But 
th^  company  will  suspect  something ;  we  will 
join  them,  and  proclaim  you  the  author.  There, 
keep  the  copy ;  to  you  I  consign  it  for  ever ;  it 
bhall  be  a  secret  to  latest  posterity.  You  will 
he  smothered  with  praise  by  our  friends;  they 
shall  all  in  their  bark  to  the  play-house;  and 
there, 

Attendant  sail. 

Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale. 

\ExeunK 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Bever,  reading. 

Bever,  So  ends  the  6rst  act  Come,  now  for 
the  second.  '  Act  the  second,  showing,' — the  cox- 
comb has  prefaced  every  act  with  an  argument, 
too,  in  humble  imitatiun,  I  warrant,  of  Mons. 
Diderut *  Showing  the  fatal  effects  of  disobe- 
dience to  parents  :*  with,  I  suppose,  the  diverting 
9ceiie  of  a  gibbet;  an  entertaining  subject  for 
comedy  !  And  the  blockhead  is  as  prolix  !  every 
scene  as  long  as  an  homily !  Let  us  see  how  does 
this  end  ?  *  Exit  Crusoe,  and  enter  some  savaees 
dancing  a  saraband.'  There  is  no  bearing  wis 
abominable  trash. 

« 

Enter  Juliet. 

So,  madam ;  thanks  to  your  advice  and  direction, 
{  am  got  into  a  fine  situation. 

Jul.  What  is  the  matter  now,  Mr  Bever? 

Bev,  The  Robinson  Crusoe. 


Jul.  Oh,  the  play,  that  is  to  be  acted  to-night 
How  secret  fou  were !  Who,  in  the  world,  would 
have  guessed  you  was  the  author } 

Bev.  Me,  madam ! 

Jul.  Your  title  is  odd;  but^  to  a  genius, every 
subject  is  good. 

bev.  You  are  inclined  to  be  pleasant. 

JuL  Within,  they  have  been  all  prodigious  loud 
in  the  praise  of  your  piece ;  but  I  think  my  un- 
cle rather  more  eager  than  any. 

Bev.   He  has  reason;   for  fatherly  fondness^ 
goes  far. 

Jul.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Bev.  You  don't  ? 

JuL  No. 

Bev.  Nay,  Juliet,  this  is  too  much :  you  know 
it  is  none  of  my  play. 

JuL  Whose  thenr 

Bev.  Your  uncle's. 

JuL  My  uncle's !  Then  how,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  came  you  to  adopt  it  ? 

Bev.  At  his  earnest  request  I  may  be  a  fool; 
but  rcmembor^  madam,  you  are  the  cause. 
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Jktl,  Tbitif  •tnngf  I  V«t  I  ean^  eoncttve  what 
his  motive  could  be. 

B09.  Hit  oMtnrt  is  oliviMis  eneugh ;  to  scffcen 
himself  from  <he  infaoiy  of  beiac  the  avtbor. 

JuL  Wka^isitbMi^dien^ 

Be9.  Bad !  most  ialenMii  f 

JuL  Att4  yoa  havt  oonsented  to  own  it  ? 

Bev.  Why,  w«Mt  CMld  I  dof  He  i»  a  BMmaer 
compelled  we. 

Jul,  I'tm  eUiwmtkw  gM  9f  it 

Bev.  Glad  of  it !  Why,  I  tell  you  'tis  the  most 
dull,  tedious,  meloncMy*— <-- 

Ja/.  80  much  the  hotter. 

Mev,  The  most  flat  pteoo  of  fripfwy  that  ever 
Orah^rtet  prodvoed. 

Jv/.  80  much  the  better. 

Bet.  It  will  be  damned  before  the  third  act 

JuL  80  much  the  hotter. 

Be9.  And  I  ihill  he  hootod  and  pointed  at 
wliererer  I  go. 

JuL  So  much  the  better. 

Bev.  80  moch  the  hetter !  Zounds  I  $0 1  sup- 
pose you  would  say,  if  I  was  going  to  be  hangeti. 
0o  yoo  oall  this  a  mark  of  your  friendship  f 

JuL  Ah,  Bever,  Bever !   Yon  are  a  nnerable 

Crtitidan :  4o  yon  hmiw,  now,  that  this  is  the 
ckiost  incident  that  erer  occaniedf 

Beo.  Indeed! 

Jul,  It  could  not  hvfe  been  hetter  laid,  liad 
we  planned  it  oarsehres. 

Beao.  You  will  pardon  my  want  of  oacoeption ; 
but  tliese  are  ridales. 

JuL  That  at  present  I  have  not  time  fo  ex- 
plain. But  what  makes  you  loitering  here  f  Past 
six  c^elobk,  as  I  live  !  Why,  your  play  is  begun ; 
run^  run  to  the  house.  Was  ever  author  so  tittle 
anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  piece  ! 

Bev.  My  piece ! 

JuL  Sir  Thomas !  I  know  him  by  his  walk. — 
'Fly !  and  pray  all  the  way  for  the  fall  of  your 
play.  And,  do  ^yoo  hearf  if  yoo  find  the  audience 
too  indulgent,  inclined  to  be  milky,  rather  than 
fail,  squeeze  in  an  acid  younelf.  Oh»  Mr  Bever, 
at  your  retain,  let  me  see  yon  h«fofe  you  go  to 
my  uncle ;  that  is,  if  you  have  the  good  luck  to 
be  damned. 
*  Bev*  You  need  not  doubt  thaC  [Esit, 

Enter  Sir  Tboma§  Loyrr. 


Sir  Tho.  So,  Juliet ;  was  not  that  Mr  Bever? 

JuL  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Tko,  lie  is  rather  tardy ;  hy  this  time  his 
tause  is  come  on.  And  how  is  the  young  gentle- 
man aflected?  For  this  is  a  Irving  ocoanion. 

Jul.  He  seems  pretty  ceriotn,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Indeed  I  think  he  has  very  little  rea- 
son for  fear.  I  confess  I  admire  the  piece,  and 
Isel  as  much  for  its  iate,  as  if  the  work  was  my 
own. 

JuL  That  I  most  sincerely  believe.  I  wonder, 
sir,  you.  dad  not  choose  to  he  preseaC 


Jir  7X0.  Better  not.  My  aflfedioBs  af<eslpoo|^ 

Juliet,  and  my  nerves  h«t  tenderly  strung;  ho«M 
over,  intelligeBt  people  are  planted,  who  wiH 
bring  me,  every  act,  a  faithful  accoont  of  dM 
process.  * 

JuL  That  will  answer  yoor  purpose  as  wett. 

Sir  Tko,  Indeed  I  am  passionately  fond  of  the 
arts,  and  therefore  can't  help-— — «id  not  some^ 
body  knock?  No.  My  good  girl,  will  yoo  step 
and  take  care  that,  when  any  body  comes,  the 
servants  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  ? — [JEjtii  Jv- 
LiET.]— FiveHuid-thirtj  minntes  past  six ;  bv  lids 
time  the  furst  act  amst  be  over:  John  wd)  It 
presently  here.  I  think  it  can't  M  i  yet  thereis 
so  mnch  whim  and  caprice  in  the  pnbuc  opinioa, 
that— this  yoong  man  is  unknown ;  iherll  gim 
him  no  credit.  I  had  better  have  owned  it  my> 
self:  reputation  goes  a  great  way  in  these  mat- 
ters; people  are  afraid  to  find  mnlt;  they  ire 
eaotioas  ia  censoring  the  woAs  of  a  man,  nho— 
Hosh!  that's  he:  no;  'tis  only  the  shutters.  Af- 
ter aH,  I  think  I  have  chosen  the  best  way ;  for 
if  it  succeeds  to  \he  degree  I  expect,  it  will  ht 
oaof  to  circidale  the  real  name  of  the  aathor ;  if 
it  fails,^  I  am  concealed ;  my  fame  saflcrs  n»— 
There  he  i9-^[Loud  knocking,] — ^1  cant  conctim 
what  kept  him  so  long. 

Enter  Jonir. 

So,  John;  well;  and— 4rat  yoa  have  been  a  mons- 
trous while; 

John,  Sir,  I  was  wedged  to  dose  in  the  pit, 
that  I  could  scarcely  get  out 

Sir  Tho,  The  house  was  fall,  then  ? 

John.  As  an  egg,  sir. 

Sir  Tho,  That's  right.  Well,  John,  and  did 
matters  go  swimmingly?  Hey? 

John.  Exceedingly  well,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Exceedingly  well.  I  don't  doubt  it 
What,  vast  clapping  and  roars  of  applause,  I  sop- 
pose? 

John,  Very  well,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Very  well,  sir?  Yon  are  damned  cos* 
rive,  I  think.  Bot  did  not  the  pit  and  hoses 
thunder  again  ? 

John.  1  can't  say  there  was  ove^-mach  thaa- 
der. 

SirT%o.  No!  Oh,  attentive,  I  reckon?  Ay, 
attention ;  that  is  the  true,  solid,  substantial  ap- 
plause. All  else  may  he  purchased ;  hamhi  move 
as  they  are  bid  :  but  when  the  audience  is  hush- 
ed, still,  afraid  of  losing  a  word,  then-*— ^ — 

John.  Yes ;  they  were  %'ery  quiet,  indeod,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  1  like  them  the  hetter,  Jol^n ;  a  strong 
mark  of  their  great  sensibility.  Did  yoo  see  Ro- 
bin? 

John.  Yes,  sir ;  hell  be  here  in  a  trice ;  I  left 
liiin  listening  at  the  back  of  the  Imxes,  and  chnr- 
i;ed  him  to  make  ail  the  haste  home  that  he 
could. 

Sir  2%o.  That's  right,  John ;  very  well ;  yoni^ 
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account  pleases  roe  modi,  honest  John. — [Exit 
JoBN.] — No,  I  did  not  expect  the  first  act  would 
produce  any  prodigious  efiecL  And,  after  all, 
the  first  act  is  but  a  mere  introduction :  just 
opens  the  business,  the  plot,  and  gives  a  little  in- 
sight into  the  characters ;  so  that,  if  you  but  en- 
gage and  interest  the  bouse,  it  is  as  much  as  the 
bci  writer  can  BAtV-^Knocking  without.] — 
Gadso!  What,  Robin  already?  Why,  the  fellow 
has  the  feet  of  a  Mercury. 

Enter  Robin. 

Well,  Robin,  and  what  news  do  you  bring  f 

Rob.  1, 1, 1 

Sir  Tko,  Stop^  Robin,  and  recover  your  breath. 
—Now,  Robin. 

Rob.  There  has  been  a  woundy  uproar  be* 
low. 

•Sir  Tho.  An  uproar!  What,  at  the  play- 
house ? 

Rob.  Ay. 

Sir  Tho.  At  what? 

Rob.  I  don't  know :  belike,  at  the  words  the 
play-folk  were  talking. 

Sir  Tho.  At  the  players  ?  How  can  that  be  ? 
Oh,  now  I  begin  to  perceive.  Poor  fellow,  he 
knows  but  little  of  plays  :  What,  Robin,  I  sup- 
pose, hallooing,  ana  clapping,  and  knocking  of 
sticks? 

Rob.  Hallooing !  Ay,  and  hooting  too. 

Sir  Tho.  And  hooting  ? 

JRa6.    Ay,  and  hissim;  to  booc 

Sir  Tho.  Hissing !  You  must  be  mistaken  ? 

Rob.  By  the  mass,  but  I  am  not ! 

iSir  Tho.  Impossible  !  Oh,  most  likely  some 
drunken  disorderly  fellows,  that  were  disturbing 
the  house,  and  interrupting  the  plat ;  too  com- 
mon a  oase ;  the  people  were  right,  they  deser\'ed 
a  rebuke.  Did  not  you  hear  them  cry.  Out,  out, 
out! 

Rob.  Noa;  that  was  not  the  cry;  'twas  Off, 
ofl^  off! 

Sir  Tho.  That  was  a  whimsical  noise.  Zounds! 
that  must  be  the  players.  Did  you  observe  no- 
thing else  ? 

Hob.  Belike  the  quarrel  first  began  between 
the  gentry  and  a  black-ii-moor  man. 

Sir  Tho.  With  Friday  !  The  public  taste  is  de- 
bauched ;  honest  nature  is  too  plain  and  simple 
for  tiieir  vitiated  palates ! 


Enter  Juliet. 

Juliet,  Robin  brings  me  the  strangest  account ! 
some  little  disturbance ;  but  I  suppose  it  was 
soon  settled  a^ain.  Oh,  but  here  comes  Mr 
Staytape,  my  tailor;  he  is  a  rational  being;  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  something  of  him. 

Enter  Staytape. 

So,  Staytape;  what,  is  the  third  act  over  alrea- 
dy? 

Stay.  Over,  sir !  no ;  nor  never  will  be. 

Vol.  III. 


Sir  Tho.  VVhat  do  you  mean? 

Stay.  Cut  short. 

Sir  Tho.  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

Stay.  Why,  sir,  the  uoet  has  made  a  mistako 
in  measuring  the  taste  ot  the  town  :  the  goods,  it 
seems,  did  not  fit;  so  they  returned  them  upon 
the  gentleman's  hands. 

Sir  Tho.  Rot  your  affecution  and  quaintnes% 
you  puppy !  Speak  plain. 

Stay.  Why,  then,  sir,  Robinson  Crusoe  is 
dead. 

Sir  Tho.  Dead! 

Stay.  Ay ;  and  what  is  worse,  will  never  rist 
any  more.  You  will  soon  have  all  the  particu- 
lan;  for  there  were  four  or  five  of  your  friends 
close  at  my  heels. 

Sir  Tho.  Staytape,  Juliet,  run  and  stop  them  ! 
Say  I  am  gone  out ;  I  am  sick ;  I  am  engaged : 
but  whatever  you  do^  be  sure  you  doa't  let  Bever 
come  in.  Secure  of  the  victory,  I  invited  theal 
to  the  celebr— 

Stay.  Sir,  they  are  here. 

Sir  Tho.  Confound 

Enter  Puff,  Dactyl,  and  Rust. 

Rutt.  Ay,  truly,  Mr  Pu£(  this  is  but  a  bitter 
beginning :  then  the  young  man  must  turn  him* 
self  to  some  other  trade. 

Puff.  Servant,  sir  Thomas;  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  the  news  of 

Sir  Tho.  Yes,  yes ;  I  have  been  told  it  before. 

Dae.  I  confess,  I  did  not  suspect  it ;  but  there 
is  no  knowing  what  effect  these  things  will  have, 
till  they  come  on  the  stage. 

Rutt.  For  my  part,  I  don't  know  much  of 
these  matters ;  biot  a  couple  of  gendemen  near 
me,  who  seemed  sagacious  enough  too,  declared^ 
that  it  was  the  vilest  staff  they  ever  had  heard, 
and  wondered  the  players  would  art  it. 

Dae.  Yes:  1  don't  remember  to  hcwe^jeen  a 
more  general  dblike. 

Puff.  I  was  thinking  to  ask  you,  sir  Thonuui, 
for  your  interest  with  Mr  Bever,  abcNit  buying 
the  copy  t  but  now  no  mortal  would  read  it.r— 
Lord,  sir,  it  would  not  pay  for  paper  and  print- 
ing. 

Rmt.  I  remember  Kennet,  in  his  Roman  AntU 
quities,  mentions  a  play  of  Terence's,  Mr  Dactyl, 
that  was  terribly  treated ;  but  that  he  attributea 
to  the  people's  fondness  for  oertain/tinom^/i,  or 
rope-dancers;  but  I  have  not  lately  heard  of 
any  famous  tumblers  in  town :  sir  Thomas,  have 
vou? 

Sir  Tho.  How  should  I?  Do  you  suppose  I 
trouble  my  head  about  tumblers  ? 

Ru$t.  Nay,  I  did  not. 

Bev.  [Speaking  tDUhout.] — Not  to  be  spoke 
with  !  Don't  tell  me,  sir ;  he  must,  he  shall. 

Sir  Tho.  Mr  Bever^s  voice  !  If  he  is  admitted 
in  his  present  disposition,  the  whole  secret  wilt 
certainly  out.  Gentlcinen,  some  aflbirs,  of.  a 
most  interesting  nature,  make  it  impossible  for 
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me  to  have  the  honour  of  vour  company  to-nigbt; 
therefore,  1  beg  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 

Rust.  Afiairs!  no  bad  news?  I  hope  Miss 
Jul^  is  well  f 

Sir  Tho,  Very  well ;  but  I  am  most  exceed- 
ingly  

Rutt.  I  shall  only  just  stay  to  see  Mr  Bever  -. 
poor  lad  !  he  will  be  most  horribly  down  in  the 
znouth  !  a  little  comfort  won't  come  amiss. 

Sir  Tho,  Mr  fiever,  sir !  you  won't  see  him 
here. 

Rust.  Not  here  I  why,  I  thought  I  heard  bis 
Toice  but  just  now. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are  mistaken,  Mr  Rust ;  bat — 

Rust.  May  be  so ;  then  we  will  go.  Sir  Tho- 
mas, my  compliments  of  condolence,  if  you 
please,  to  the  poet  ? 

Sir  Tho,  Ay,  ay. 

Dae.  And  mine ;  for  I  suppose  we  shan't  see 
him  soon. 

Puff]  Poor  i^entleman !  I  warrant  he  won't 
&how  nis  head  wr  these  ux  months. 

Rust,  Ay,  ay ;  indeed,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
him ;  so  tell  him,  sir. 

Doc.  and  Puff*  So  are  we. 

Rtut,  Sir  Thomas,  your  servant.  Come,  gen- 
tlemen. By  all  this  confusion  in  sir  Thomas, 
there  must  be  sometliing  more  in  the  wind  than 
I  know ;  but  I  will  watoi,  I  am  resolved. 

[Exeunt. 

Bev,  [Without,]  Rascals,  stand  by!  I  must, 
I  will  see  him. 

Enter  Beyer. 

60,  sir ;  this  is  delicate  treatment,  after  all  1  have 
suffered ! 
iSir  7%o.  Mr  Bever,  I  hope  you  don't — that 

Bev.  Well,  sir  Thomas  Lofty,  what  think  you 
now  of  your  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  a  pretty  per- 
formance ! 

Sir  Tho.  Think,  Mr  Bever !  I  think  the  pub- 
lic are  blockheads !  a  tasteless,  stupid,  ignorant 
tribe !  and  a  man  of  genius  deserves  to  be  damned, 
who  writes  any  thin^  for  them.  But  courage, 
dear  Dick !  the  prinapals  will  give  you  what  Uie 
]>eople  refuse ;  the  closet  will  do  you  that  jus- 
lice  the  stage  has  denied :   Print  your  play. 

Bev,  My  play !  Zounds,  sir,  'tis  your  own ! 

Sir  Tho,  Speak  lower,  dear  Dick !  be  mode- 
rate, my  eood  dear  lad ! 

Bev.  On,  sir  Thomas,  you  may  be  easy  enough ; 
you  are  safe  and  secure,  removed  far  from  that 
precipice  that  has  dashed  me  to  pieces. 

Sir  Tho.  Dear  Dick,  don't  believe  it  will  hurt 
you;  the  critics,  the  real  judges,  will  discover  in 
that  piece  such  excellent  talents 

Bev.  No,  sir  Thomas,  no !  1  shall  neither  flat- 
ter YOU  nor  myself;  I  have  acquired  a  right  to 
Bpeak  what  I  think.    Your  phiy,  sir,  is  a  wretch- 


ed performance ;  and,  in  this  opinion,  all  mankind 
are  united. 
Sir  Tho,  May  be  not. 

Bev.  If  your  piece  had  been  greatly  received, 
I  would  have  declared  sir  Thomas  Lofty  the  au- 
thor ;  if  coldly,  1  would  have  owned  it  myself; 
but  such  disgraceful,  fuch  contemptible  treat- 
ment !  1  own  the  burden  is  too  b^vy  for  me; 
so,  Bir,  you  must  bear  it  yourself. 

Sir  Tho.  Me,  dear  Dick !  what,  to  become  ri- 
diculous in  the  decline  of  my  life !  to  destroy,  in 
one  hour,  the  fame  that  forty  years  has  been 
building !  that  was  the  prop,  the  support  of  my 
age  !  Can  you  be  cruel  enough  to  de«re  it  ? 

Bev.  Zounds,  sir !  and  why  must  I  be  your 
crutch }  Would  you  have  me  become  a  voluntary 
victim  i  No,  sir,  this  cause  does  not  merit  a  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Sir  Tho.  I  own  myself  greatly  obliged ;  but 
persevere,  dear  Dick,  persevere  !  you  hare  time 
to  recover  your  fame ;  I  beg  it,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.    Another  play  will 

Bev.  No,  sir  Thomas ;  I  have  done  with  the 
stage^ — the  muses  and  I  meet  no  more. 

Sir  Tho.  Nay,  there  are  various  roads  open  in 
life. 

Bev.  Not  one  where  your  piece  won't  pursue 
me :  If  I  go  to  the  bar,  the  ghost  of  this  cursed 
comedy  will  follow,  and  hunt  me  in  VVestmin- 
ster-iiall.  Nay,  when  I  die,  it  will  stick  to  my 
memory,  and  I  shall  be  handed  down  to  Pps<^ 
rity  with  the  author  of  Love  in  a  Hollow  Tree. 

Sir  Tho.  Then  nuury :  You  arc  a  pretty  smart 
figure,  and  your  poetiad  talents 

Bev.  And  what  fair  would  admit  of  my  suit, 
or  family  wish  to  receive  me  ?  Make  the  case 
your  own,  sir  Thomas ;  would  you  ? 

5tr  Tho.  With  infinite  pleasure ! 

Bet.  Then  give  me  your  niece;  her  bands 
shall  seal  up  my  lips. 

SirTAo.  What,  Juliet?  Willingly.  But,  are 
you  serious  ?  Do  you  really  admire  the  girl  ? 

Bev.  Beyond  what  words  can  express.  It  was 
by  her  advice  I  consented  to  father  your  play. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  is  Juliet  apprized  ?  Herev 
Robin,  John,  run  and  call  my  niece  hither  this 
moment.  That  giddy  baggage  will  blab  all  in  ao 
instant 

Bev.  You  are  mistaken ;  she  is  wiser  than  yea 
are  aware  of. 

Enfcr  Juliet. 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  Juliet,  you  know  what  has  hap> 
pened? 

Jul.  I  do,  sir. 

Sir  Tho,  Have  you  revealed  this  unfortunate 
secret  ? 

Jul,  To  no  mortal,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho,  Come,  give  me  your  hand.  Mr  Bever, 
child|  for  my  sake,  luw  renounced  the  stage,  and 
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the  whole  republic  of  letters;  in  return,  I  owe 
him  your  hand. 

JuL  My  hand  !  what,  to  a  poet  hooted,  hissed, 
and  exploded  !  You  must  pardon  me,  .sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Juliet,  a  trifle !  The  roost  they  can 
say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  a  little  wandne  in  wit ; 
and  he  has  so  many  brother  writers  to  leep  him 
in  countenance,  that,  now-a-days,  that  is  no  reflec- 
tion at  all. 

JuL  Then,  sir,  your  engagement  to  Mr  Rust. 

Sir  'I%o,  I  have  found  out  the  rascal :  he  has 
be  n  more  impertinently  severe  on  my  play  than 
all  the  rest  put  together ;  so  that  I  am  deter- 
mined he  shall  be  none  of  the  man. 

Enter  Rust. 

Rutt,  Are  yon  so,  sir  ?  what,  then,  I  am  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  order  to  preserve  the  secret,  that 
you  are  a  blockhead  ?  but  you  are  out  in  your 
politics ;  before  night,  it  shall  be  known  in  all  the 
coflee-houses  in  town. 

Sir  Th<K  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  Rust  !— 

Rust.  And  to-morrow  I  will  paragraph  you  in 
every  newspaper ;  you  shall  no  longer  impose  on 
the  world  :  I  will  unmask  you :  the  liou's  skin 
shall  hide  you  no  longer. 

Sir  Tho.  Juliet !  Mr  Bever !  what  can  I  do  ? 

Btv.  Sir  Thomas,  let  me  manage  this  matter. 


Hark*c,  old  gentleman,  a  word  in  your  ear  ?  yoii 
remember  what  you  have  in  your  pocket? 

RuH.  Hey  !  how  !  what ! 

Bev.  The  curiosity  that  has  cost  you  so  muds 
pains. 

Rutt.  What,  my  £neas !  my  precious  relict 
of  Troy  ! 

Bev.  You  must  give  up  that,  or  the  lady. 

Jul.  How,  Mr  Bever? 

Bev.  Never  fear ;  I  am  sure  of  my  man. 

Rust.  Let  me  consider — As  to  the  girl,  girls 
are  plenty  enough ;  I  can  marry  when  1  will : 
But  my  paper,  ray  phoenix,  that  springs  fresh 
from  the  flames,  that  can  never  be  matched — 
Take  her. 

Bev.  And  as  you  love  your  own  secret,  be 
careful  of  ours. 

Rust.  I  am  dumb. 

Sir  Tho.  Now,  Juliet 

JuL  You  join  me,  sir,  to  an  unfortunate  bard; 
but,  to  procure  your  peace 

Sir  Tho.  You  oblige  me  for  ever.  Now  the 
secret  dies  with  us  four.  My  fault.  I  owe  him 
much. 

Be  it  your  care  to  show  it ; 
And  bless  the  man^  though  I  have  damned  the 
poet. 

[Exeunt  omna. 


MIDAS. 

THE  AUTHOR 

ANONYMOUS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


GODS. 


GODDESSESw 


Jupiter. 

Apollo. 

Pan. 

Mars. 

Bacchus. 

Mercury. 

Cupid. 


Vesta. 

Minerva. 

Venus. 

Bellona. 

Luna. 

Hebe. 

Juno. 


MORTALS. 


MEN 


Midas,  a  country  justice, 
Damjetas,  a  swain. 
SiLENO,  an  old  $hepherd. 


WOMEN. 

Mysis,  wife  to  Sileno. 
Daphne,  J  ^^^f^^^^  ^^  Sileno. 


Scene — Arcadia. 


ACT.    L 


SCENE  I. 


The  curtain  rising,  discovers  the  heathen  deitieSf 
seated  amidst  the  clouds,  injull  council;  ihev 
address  Jupiter  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  all 
the  instruments. 

Chorus  of  all  the  gods. 

Jove,  in  his  chair, 
Of  the  skj  lord  ma/r, 


With  bis  nods 

Men  and  god« 
Keeps  in  awe  ; 

When  he  winks, 

Heaven  shrinks ; 

When  he  speaks, 

Hell  squeaks ; 

Earth's  globe  is  but  his  taw. 
Cock  of  the  school, 
He  bears  despotic  rule ; 
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His  word, 
Though  absurd. 
Most  be  Imw. 
Even  Fate, 
Though  so  gremt, 
Most  not  prate ; 
His  bald  pate 
Jove  would  cu£^ 
He's  so  bioff, 

For  a  straw. 
Cow'd  deities, 
Like  mice  in  cheese. 
To  stir  must  cease 

Or  gnaw. 

iup.  [Rmnsi]  Immortals,  you  have  heard  your 
plaintiff  sovereign, 
Vnd  culprit  Sol's  high  crimes.     Shall  we,  who 

govern, 
kook  spies  upon  us?  Shall  Apollo  trample 
)n  our  commands  ?  Well  make  him  an  exam- 
ple ! 
\%  for  you,  Juno,  curb  your  prying  temper.  Or 
Ye'U  make  you,  to  your  cost,  know — we're  your 
emperor. 
Juno,  111  take  the  law.   [To  Jur.]  My  proc- 
tor, with  a  summons, 
shall  dte  you,  sir,  t'  appear  at  Doctor's  Com- 
mons. 
Jup,  Let  him — ^bnt  first  111  chase  from  hei^ 

ven  von  varlet ! 
Juno.  What,  for  deCcctiog  you  and  your  vile 
harlot ! 


AIR. 

Think  not,  lewd  Jove, 

Thus  to  wrong  my  chaste  love ; 

For,  spite  of  your  rakehelly  godhead, 
By  day  and  by  night, 
Juno  will  have  her  right, 

Nor  be  of  dues  nuptial  defrauded. 

I'll  ferrit  the  haunts 
Of  your  female  gallants ; 

In  vain  you  in  darkness  enclose  them ; 
Your  favourite  jades, 
I'll  plunge  to  the  shades, 

Or  mto  cows  metamorphose  them. 

Jup.  Peace,  termagant ! — I  swear  by  Styx,  our 
thunder 
Shall  hurl  him  to  the  earth — ^Nay,  never  wonder, 
I've  sworn  it,  gods. 

Apollo,  Hold,  hold !  have  potience. 
Papa — No  bowels  for  your  own  relations  ? 

AIR. 

Be  by  your  friends  advised. 
Too  harsh,  too  hasty  dad ! 


Maugre  your  bolts,  and  wise  head. 
The  world  will  think  you  mad. 

What  worse  can  Bacchus  teach  men, 
His  roaring  bucks,  when  drunk. 

Than  break  uie  lamps,  beat  watchmen. 
And  stagger  to  some  punk } 

Jup,  You  saucy  acoondrel ! — ^tfaere,  nr — Come, 
Disorder  1 

Down,  Phosbus,  down  to  earth,  we'll  hear  no  far- 
ther. 

Roll,  thunders,  roll !  blue  lightnings  flash  about 
him, 

The  blab  shall  find  our  sky  can  do  without  him. 

[Thunder  and  lightning.  Jvpitxr  dart$  a  bolt 
at  him,  he  falk — Jupiter  re-assumes  his 
throne^  and  the  gods  all  ascend  together, 
singing  the  initial  chorus, 

Jove,  in  his  chair,  &c. 

SCENE  II. — A  chtnnpaign  count ty,  with  a  dii* 
tant  village  ;  violent  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning,  A  shepherd^  sleeping  in  the  field,  is 
roused  by  itj  and  runs  away  frtghtened,  leav- 
ing  his  chakj  hat,  and  guitar,  behind  him, 
Apollo,  ascatt/ram  heatinj^alls  to  the  earthy 
with  a  rude  shock,  and  Hies  for  a  while  stuU' 
ned ;  at  length  he  begins  to  move,  rises,  ad- 
vances, and,  looking  forward,  speaks  ;  after 
which,  enters  to  AiipiSileno. 

Apollo.  Zooks !  what  a  crush !  a  pretty  decent 
tumble ! 

Kind  usage,  Mr  Jove— «weet  sir,  vour  humble. 

Well,  down  I  am ; — ^no  bones  broke,  though  sore 
pepper'd — 

Here  cloom*d  to  stay. — What  can  I  do?  turn 
shepherd [Puts  on  the  cloak,  Sfc, 

A  lucky  thought ! — In  this  disguise,  Apollo 

No  more,  but  Pol  the  swain,  some  flock  111  fol- 
low. 

Nor  doubt  I,  with  my  voice,  guitar,  and  person, 

Among  the  nymphs  to  kick  up  some  diversion. 
SiL  Whom  have  we  here?  a  sightly  clown! 
— and  sturdy ; 

Hum  !  plays,  I  see,  upon  the  hurdv-^rdv. 

Seems  out  of  place — a  stranger — all  in  tatters ; 

I'll  hire  him — he'll  divert  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. 

— Whence,  and  what  art  thou,  boy  ? 
Pol,  An  orphan  lad,  sir ! 

Pol  is  my  name ; — a  shepherd  once  my  dad,  sir ! 

r  th'  upper  parts  here — though  not  bom  to  ser- 
ving, 

''11  now  take  on,  for  faith  I'm  almost  starving. 
SiL  You've  drawn  a  prize  i'  th*  lottery. — —So 
have  I,  too; 

Why, — Vm  the  master  you  could  best  apply  to. 
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AIR. 

Since  you  taean  to  hire  for  service. 
Come  with  me,  j[ou  ioUy  dog ; 

You  cau  help  to  bring  home  harvest. 
Tend  the  sheep,  anct  feed  the  hog. 

Fa  la  la! 

With  three  crowns,  your  standing  wages. 

You  shall  daintily  be  fed ; 
Bacon,  beans,  salt  beef,  cabbages, 

Butter-milk,  and  oaten-bread. 

Fa  la  la ! 

Come  strike  hands,  youll  live  in  clover, 
When  we  get  you  once  at  home ; 

And  when  daily  labour's  over, 
We'll  all  dance  to  your  strum  strum. 

Fa  la  la  ! 

PoL  I  strike  hands  I  t&ke  your  offer, 
Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse ; 
Zeoks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer 
Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 

Fa  la  la ! 

iSt/.  Do,  strike  hands ;  'tis  kind  I  offer ; 
PoL  I  strike  hands,  and  take  your  oflbr; 
iSi7.  Farther  seeking  you'll  fare  worse ; 
PoL  Farther  on  I  may  fare  worse. 
SiL  Pity  such  a  lad  should  sufier, 
PoL  Zooks,  I  can  no  longer  suffer, 
SiL  Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 
PoL  Hungry  guts,  and  empty  purse. 

Fa  la  la ! 
[Exeunif  dancing  and  singing. 

SCENE  m.— SiLENO^s/orm  houte, 

Snter  Daphne  and  Ntsa,  Mysis  following  be- 
hind, 

Daph,  But,  Nysi,  how  goes  on  squire  Midas' 
courtship  ? 

Nyta.  Your  sweet  Damstas,  pimp  to  his  great 
w  orship, 
Brought  me  from  him  a  purse ;— but  the  condi- 
tions— 
Fve  cur'd  him,  I  believe,  of  such  commissions. 

Daph.  The  moon-calf!  This  must  blast  him 
with  my  father. 

IfjfM   Right.    So  we're  rid  of  the  two  frights 
together. 

Boih,  Ua!  ha!  ha!— Ha!  ha!  ha! 

3di,sis.  Heyday !    what  mare*s  nest's  found  ? 

For  ever  grinning  ? 

Ye  rantipoles ! — is't  thus  you  mind  your  spinning? 

AIR. 

Girls  are  known 
To  mischief  »»rone, 

If  ever  they  be  idle. 


Who  would^rear  ^ 
Two  daughters  fair. 

Must  hold  a  steady  bridle : 
For  here  they  skip. 
And  there  they  trip^ 

And  this  and  tliat  way  sidle. 
Giddy  maids. 
Poor  ally  jades. 

All  after  men  are  gadding : 
They  flirt  pell-mell. 
Then-  train  to  swell. 

To  coxcomb,  coxcomb  addKng : 
To  ev'ry  fop 
They're  cook-«-hoop. 

And  set  their  mothers  maddiDg. 


Enter  Sileno,  introducing  Pol. 

SiL  Now,  dame  and  girls^  no  more  letTs  he 
you  grumble 
At  too  bard  toil  ;->-I  chanc'd,  just  now,  to  stoi 

We 
On  this  stout  drudge— and  hir'd  him— fit  for  1 

hour. 
To  'em,  lad— then  he  can  play,  and  sing,  and  ( 
per. 
Myi.  Fine  rubbish  to  bring  bonae !  a  strolli 
thrummer ! 
[To  Pol.]  What  art  thoo good  for?  speak,  tb 
ra«^  mummer? 

NyuL  Mother,  for  shame ! 

Myt.  Peace,  saucebox,  or  Fll  maul  you  ! 
Pol*  Goody,  my  strength  and  parts  you  and 
value. 
For  his  or  your  work,  Tm  brisk  and  handy. 
DapK  A  sad  cheat  else— 
3fy<.  What  you,  you  jack-A-dandy ! 

AIR. 

Pray,  goody,  please  to  moderate  the  nmoour 
your  tongue : 
Why  flash  those  sparks  of  fury  from  yc 
eyes? 
Remember,  when  the  judgment's  we^,  the  pre 
dice  is  strong. 
A  stranger  why  will  you  despise  ? 
Ply  me, 
Try  me, 
Prove^  ere  you  deny  me  : 
If  you  cast  me 
Oil,  you  blast  me, 
Never  noore  to  rise. 

M\f$,  Sirrah  I  this  insolence  deserves  ^a  dr 

bhig. 
Nyta.  With  what  sweet  temper  he  bears 

her  snubbing !  [^j 

;Si7.  Cons  !  no  more  words.-^— Go,  boy,  i 

get  your  dinner. 
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SiL  Fie  !  whj  so  cross-grain'd  to  a  young  be- 
ginner? 

Ny9a,  So  modest! 

lH^  So  genteel! 

&/.  [To  Mysis.]  Notperty  nor  Imnpisli. 

Afyf.  Would  be  were  hanged  I 

^y^so.  mnd  DapK  La  I  mother,  why  so  frum- 
pisb? 

Am. 

Nytai  Mamma,  bow  can  joa  be  so  ill-natar'dy 

To  the  gentle,  handsome  swaiu  ? 
Daph.  To  a  lad,  so  limb'd,.  so  featured, 

Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain.  • 

Sure  'tis  cruel,  &c 
Myi,  Gtrls^  for  yoo  my  fears  perplex  me, 

I'm  alarm'd  on  your  account: 
SiL  Wife,  in  vain  you  teize  and  vex  me, 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon't. 
Jd>M.  Ah!  ah! 
Daph,  Mamma! 

*\  Mamma,  bow  can  you  be  so  ill-na- 
JHTysa  and  f         tur'd, 

VapK    i  Ah,  ah,  to  a  lad  so  limb'd  and  fea- 
3         tur'd  ? 
Ayffl  and )  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain, 

Daph,    S  Sure  'tis  cruel  to  ^ve  pain; 
Nyita  and  ^  Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain, 

Daph,    i  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain. 
2Iy9*  Girls,  for  you  my  fears  perplex  me, 

I'm  alarm'd  on  your  account 
Sil.  Wife,  in  vain  you  teize  and  vex  me; 

I  will  rule,  depend  upon't. 
JVysa*  )  Mamma ! 
Myt.    5  Psha  !  psha ! 
DapK  X  Papa ! 
SiL     5  Ah  lab! 

"N  Mamma,  bowcan  yeo  be  so  ill-fiatur*d? 
DapK  /  Psha,  psha,  yon  must  not  be  so  ill-na- 
SiL     \        tur'd; 
Nysa^  \  Ab,  ah  I  to  a  lad  so  limb'd,  so  fea- 

J         tur'd? 
Daph,'\  To  the  gentle,  handsome  swain. 
SiL      I  He's  a  gentle,  handsome  swain. 
Ifjfta,  I  Sure  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 
Mys,  J  lis  my  pleasure  to  give  pain. 
DapK  '\  Siu«  'tis  cruel  to  give  pain. 
SiL       (  He's  a  gentle,  haiKisome  swain. 
NyuL,  ^  To  the  gentle,  handsome  svrain. 
My$,  )  To  your  odious,  faVrite  swain. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Midas  and  Damjetas. 

Mid.  Nysa,  you  say,  refus'd  the  guineas  Bri- 
tish?   . 
Dam.  Ab  !  please  your  worship— she  is  won- 
,droosikittbh. 


Mid,  m  have  her,  cost  what 'twilL  Odsbobs! 
— ril  force  her. 

Dam.  The  halter ! 

Mid,  As  for  madam,  I'll  divorce  her ! 
•Some  favoured  lout  incos  our  bliss  opposes. 
Dam.  Aye,  Pol,  the  hind,  puts  out  of  joint 

our  noses. 
Mid.  I've  heard  of  that  Pol's  tricks,  of— his 
sly  tampering, 
To  fling  poor  Pan,  but  I'll  soon  send  him  scam- 
pering, 
'Sblood  !  I'll  commit  him— drive  him  to  the  gal« 

lows 
Where  is  old  Pan  ? 
Da$n.  Tippling,  sir,  at  the  ale-house. 
Mid.  Run,  fetch  him— we  shall  bit  on  some 
expedient 
To  rout  this  Pol. 

Dam.  I  fly ;  [Ooingf  retum».}  sir,  your  obe- 
dient [ExUm 

What  boots  my  being  'squire. 

Justice  of  peace,  and  quorum ; 
Church-warden,  kuieht  o'  the  shire, 

And  Custos  RotoTorum ; 
If  saucy  little  Nysa's  heart  rebellious, 
My  'squireship  slights^  and  hankers  after  fel- 
lows? 

AIR. 

Shall  a  paltry  clown,  not  fit  to  wipe  my  shoes^ 

Dare  my  amours  to  cross  r 
ShaU  a  peasant  minx,  when  Justice  Midas  wooSy 
Her  nose  up  at  him  toss  ? 

No :  I'll  kidnap then  possess  her : 

I'll  sell  her  Pol  a  slave,  g^t  mundungus  in  ex« 
change; 
So  glut  to  the  height  of  pleasure, 
My  love  and  my  revenge. 
No:  rU  kidnap,  &c.  r^<'- 


SCENE  V. 

Pan  if  ditcovered  titiing  at  a  tabUf  with  a  tanr 
kardj  pipes  and  tobacco,  before  him  ;  his  bag' 
pipes  lying  by  him. 

AIR. 

Jupiter  wenches  and  drinks, 

He  rules  tbe  roast  in  the  sky ; 
Yet  he's  a  fool  if  he  thinks, 
That  he's  as  happy  as  I ; 
Juno  rates  nim. 
And  grates  him,  . 
And  leads  his  mghnesi  a  weary  life ; 
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I  have  my  lass, 

And  my  glass^ 
And  stroll  a  batcbeloi's  merry  life. 

Let  Yam  fliister. 

And  bluster. 
Yet  cringe  to  his  harridan's  furbelow ; 

To  my  fair  tulips, 

I  dew  lips, 
And  clink  the  cannikin  here  bdow. 

Enter  Damatas. 

Dam,  There  sits  the  old  soaker his  pate 

troubling  little 

How  the  world  wags :  so  he  gets  drink  and  vit- 
tle. 

Hoa,  master  Pan !— Gad,  youVc  trod  on  a  this- 
tle! 

You  may  pack  up  your  all,  sir,  and  go  whistle. 

The  wencnes  have  turned  tail — to  yon  buck  ran- 
ter: 

Tickled  by  his  guitar,  they  scorn  your  chanter. 

AIR. 

All  around  the  maypole,  how  they  trot^ 
Hot 
Pot, 
And  good  ale  have  got; 
Routing^ 
Shoutings 
At  you  floutini^ 
Fleering 
Jeering, 
And  what  not 
There  is  old  Sileno  frisks  like  a  mad 
Lad, 
Glad 
To  see  us  sad ; 
Capering, 
Vapouring ; 
While  Pol,  scrapings 
Coaxes 
The  lasses 
As  he  did  the  dad. 


AIR. 

My$,  Sure  I  shall  run  with  vexation  distracted 
To  see  my  purposes  thus  counteracted ! 
This  way  or  that  way,  or  which  way  soevi 
Ail  things  run  contrary  to  my  enrieavoor 
Daughters  projecting 

Their  ruin  and  shame. 
Fathers  neglecting 
The  care  of  their  fame  i 
Nursing  in  bosom  a  treacherous  viper; 
Here's  a  fine  dance— but  'tb  be  jMiys  t 
piper.  [£jnt 


SCENE  VI.— -J  wood  and  lawn^  near  Siles 
farwif  ftocki  graxing  at  a  distance  :  a  tern 
shw  sifmphtmjf. 

Daphne  crottei  melancholic  and  dUni ;  Ni 
watching  her :  Then  Daphne  returns  n 
fling. 

A^s.  O  ho !   is  it  so  ? — ^Miss  Daphne  in 
dumps  ? 
Mum — snug'a  the  word — I'll  lead  her  sad 
dance 
Shall  make  her  stir  her  stumps. 
To  all  her  secret  haunts. 
Like  her  shadow,  Pll  follow  and  watch  her : 
And,  faith,  mamma  shall  hear  on't  if  I  catch ! 

[Ret 
Daph,  La!  how  my  heart  goes  pi&«rpat !  i 
thumping 
E*er  since  my  father  brought  us  home  this  bo 
kin. 

AIR. 

He's  as  tight  a  lad  to  see  to. 
As  e'er  stept  in  leather  shoe. 

And,  what's  better,  he'll  love  me,  tooy 
And  to  him  I'll  prove  true  blue. 

Though  my  sister  casts  a  hawk's  eyc^ 

I  defy  what  she  can  do. 
He  o'erlooked  the  little  doxy, 

I'm  the  girl  he  means  to  woo. 


Enter  Mtsis. 

Mys,  O  Pan !  the  devil  to  pay^both  my  sluts 
frantic! 
Both  in  their  tantrums,  fbr  yon  capering  antic. 
But,  ril  go  seek  them  all ;  and  if  I  find  them, 
m  drive  them  as  if  Old  Nick  were  behind  them. 

[Ooing. 
^an*  Soa,  soa— don't  flounce; 

Avast— ^iisguise  your  fury. 
Pol,  we  shall  trounce ; 
Midas  is  judge  aud  jury. 


Hither  I  stole  out  to  meet  him. 
He'll,  no  doubt,  my  steps  pursue ; 

If  the  youth  prove  true,  HI  nt  him ; 
If  he's  false— I'll  fit  him,  too. 

Enter  Pol. 

Fol  Think  o'  the  devil— 'tis  said. 
He's  at  your  shoulder 
This  wench  was  running  in  my  head^ 
And  pop^bebold  her ! 
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AIR. 

J  oymph,  assuage  my  anguish; 
your  feet  a  tender  swain 
you  will  not  let  him  languish, 
e  kind  look  would  ease  his  pain, 
ou  know  the  lad  who  courts  you, 
not  long  need  sue  in  vain ; 
e  of  song,  of  dance,  of  sports — ^you 
roe  will  meet  his  like  again. 

lir,  youVe  such  an  olio, 
)f  perfection  in  folio, 

No  damsel  can  resist  you  : 
Tour  face  so  attractive, 
imbs  so  supple  and  active. 

That,  by  this  lie;hty 

At  the  first  sight, 
could  have  run  and  kissed  you. 

AIR. 

m  eaper  as  well  as  you  modulate, 
the  addition  of  that  pretty  face, 

0  was  held  by  our  shepherds  a  god  o' 
ite, 

le  kicked  out,  and  you  set  in  his  place. 

d  so  frowsy,  his  gestures  so  aukward  are, 
is  bagpipe  has  so  drowsy  a  drone, 
hey  find  you,  as  I  did,  no  backwarder, 
tay  count  on  all  the  girls  as  your  own. 

[From  witkin,]   Pol,  Pol!  make  haste 

ither. 

)eath,  what  a  time  to  call ! 

your  old  lungs  of  leather. 

B*ye,  Daph. 
B'ye,  Pol. 

Enter  Ntsa, 

rry  come  up,  forsooth, 

s't  me,  you  forward  vixen, 

'^ou  choose  to  play  your  tricks  on  } 

1  could  your  liquorish  tooth 
Ind  none  but  my  sweetheart  to  fix  on  ? 


Daph.  Marry  come  up  again, 

Indeed,  my  dirty  cousin ! 
Have  you  a  right  to  every  swain  ? 
Nys,         Ay,  though  a  dozen. 

AIR. 

Daph.  My  minikin  miss,  do  you  fancy  that  Pol 
Can  ever  be  caught  by  an  infant's  dol  ? 
Nys*     Can  you.  Miss  Maypole,  suppose  he  will 
fall 
In  love  with  the  giantess  of  Guild-hall  f 
Daph,  Pigmy  elf ! 

Njfs,  Colossus  itself ! 

Both.   You  will  lie  till  you're  mouldy  upon  the 
shelf. 

r 

Daph.  You  stump  o*  th*  gutter,  you  hop  o'  my 

thumb, 
A  husband  for  you  must  from  Lilliput 

come. 
Nys.     You  stalking  steeple,  you  gawky  stag, 

Your  husband  must  come  from  Brobdig« 

nag. 
Daph.  Sour  grapes  ! 

Nys.  Lead  apes ! 

Both,  m  humble  your  vanity.  Mistress  Trapes. 


Daph. 

Nyt. 
Daph. 
Nys. 
Daph. 

Nyt. 

Daph. 

Nyt. 

Daph. 

Ny,. 

Daph. 

Ny. 


Miss,  your  assurance. 

And,  miss,  your  high  airs 
Is  past  all  endurance. 
Are  at  their  last  prayers. 
No  more  of  those  freedoms,  Miss  Nysa, 

I  beg. 
Miss  Daphne's  conceit  must  be  lowered  a 

peg. 
\  Poor  spite ! 

\  Pride  hurt ! 

liver  white ! 

Rare  sport ! 

!Do,  shew  your  teeth,  spitfire,  do,  but 
you  can't  bite. 
This  hau^tiness  soon  will  be  laid  in 
the  dirt. 

Poor  spite,  &c. 
Pride  hur^  &c. 

[Exeunt, 


] 
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ACT  II. 


SCENE  I.— il  Grow. 

Enter  Nysa^  fqllototd  by  Midas. 

Mid,  Turn,  tygress,  turn  ;  nay,  fly  not 
I  hfive  thee  at  a  wh/  not. 
How  corner  it,  little  Nysy, 
That  heart  to  me  so  icy 
Should  be  to  Pol  like  tinder, 
Burnt  up  to  a  very  cinder  ? 
^«,  Sir,  to  my  virtue  ever  steady, 
Firm  as  a  rock 
I  scorn  your  shock ; 
But  why  this  attack  ? 
Can  you  lack, 
Who  have  a  wife  already  ? 

Mid.  Ay,  (here's  the  curse — but  she  is  old  and 
sickly ; 
And  would  my  Nysa  grant  the  favour  quickly, 
Would  she  yield  now — I  swear  by  the  lord  Harry, 
The  moment  madam's  coffined — Her  111  marry. 

AIR. 

O  what  pleasures  will  abound, 
When  my  wife  is  laid  in  ground  ! 

Let  earth  cover  her. 

We'll  dance  over  her. 
When  my  wife  is  laid  in  ground. 
Oh,  how  happy  should  I  be, 
Would  little  Nysa  pig  with  me ! 

How  I'd  mumble  her, 

Touze  and  tumble  her. 
Would  little  Ny^  pig  with  me  I 

Ny»,  Young  birds  alone  are  caught  ^itb  chaff; 

At  your  base  scheme  I  laugh. 
Mid,  Yet  take  my  vows 

Njfs.  I  would  not  take  your  bond,  sir 
Mid,  Half  my  estate— — 

Kifi,  No ;  nor  the  whole — my  food  nr. 

AIR. 

Ne'er  will  I  be  left  i'  the  lurch ; 

Cease  your  bribes  and  wheedling : 
Till  I'm  made  a  bride  i'  the  church, 
I'll  keep  man  from  meddling. 
What  are  riches, 
And  soft  speeches  ?    - 
Baits  and  fetches 
To  bewitch  us : 
When  you've  won  us, 
And  undone  us, 
Cloy'd,  you  shun  ui^ 
Frowning  on  us, 
^or  our  heedless  peddling. 

[ixtunt. 


SCENE  II. 
Midas,  then  Pan,  and  Pol  Uttening, 

Mid.  Well,  master  Pol  I'll  tickle. 

For  him,  at  least,  I  have  a  rod  in  pickle : 

When  he*s  in  limbo, 
Not  thus  our  hoity  tuity  miss. 

Will  stick  her  arms  a-kimbo. 

Fan,  So,  squire  !  well  met 1  flew  to  koc 

your  business. 
Mid,  Why,  Pan,  this  Pol  we  must  bring  do^ 

on  his  knees. 
Tan.  That  were  a  feat,  indeed^ — a  feat 

brag  on. 
Mid,  Let*s  home — well  there  concert  it  o'e 

flaggon. 
ni  make  him  skip 

Fan,  As  St.  George  did  the  dragon. 

AIR, 


If  into  your  hen-yard 
The  treacherous  reynard 

Steals  slily,  your  poultry  to  ravage. 
With  gun  you  attack  him, 
With  beagles  you  track  him, 

All's  fair  to  destroy  the  fell  savage. 
So  Pol,  who  comes  picking 
Up  my  tender  chicken, 

No  means  do  I  scruple  to  banish ; 
With  power  I'll  o'f.rhear  him, 
With  fraud  I'll  ensnare  him. 

By  hook  or  by  crook  he  shall  vanish. 

SCENE  III.— ^  Uncn  btfivrc  Midas's  kom 

Enter  Nvsa. 

Ntft,  Good  lack  !  what  is  come  o'er  me  ? 
Daphne  has  stepped  before  roe ! 
Envy  and  love  devour  me. 
Pol  doats  upon  her  phiz  hard ; 
Tis  that  sticks  in  my  gizzard. 
Midas  appears  now  twenty  times  more 

deous. 
Ah  Nysa !  what  resource } — a  cloyster. 

Death  alive ^yet  thither  must  I  run, 

And  turn  a  nun. 
Prodigious ! 

AIR. 

Id  these  greasy  old  tatters. 
His  charms  brighter  shine ; 

Then  his  guitar  he  clatters. 
With  tinkling  divine. 
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But,  my  sister, 
Ah !  he  kissed  her. 

And  me  he  passed  hj; 
I'm  jealous 
Of  the  fellow's 

Bad  taste^  and  blind  eytt. 

SCENE  IV.— MiDAs's  parlour. 


[Exit. 


,  Mysis,  and  Pan,  tn  consultation  over 
arge  bowl  o/' punchy  pipes,  and  tobacco. 


',  Come,  Pan,  your  toast- 


.  Here  goes,  our  noble  umpire ! 
r.  Arid  Pol*!  defeat — Fit  pledge  it  in  a  bum- 
per. 

f.  Hang  him  !  in  every  scheme  that  whelp 
has  crossed  us. 

!.  Sure  He*s  the  devil  himself; 
.  Or  doctor  Faust  us. 

t.  Ah !  Squire for  Pan,  would  you  but 

stoutly  stickle, 

9I  would  soon  be  in  a  wretched  pickle. 
.  You  reason  right— 
L  His  toby  I  shail  tickle. 
t.  Look,  scjuire,  I've  sold  my  butter,  here 
it's  price  is 

r  command,  do  but  this  job  for  Mysis. 
them — six  guineas  and  an  old  Jacobus, 
Pan,  and  shame  that  scape-grace  coram 
nobis. 

'.  Goody,  as  'tis  your  request, 
I  pocket  this  here  stuff; 
And  as  for  that  there  peasant, 
Trust  me  I'll  work  his  buff. 

At- the  musical  struggle 

rU  bully  and  juggle ; 
My  award's 
Vour  sure  card, 
he  shall  4y  his  country — that's  enough. 
.  Well  saiq,  my  lad  of  wax  ! 
f.  Let's  end  the  tankard, 
no  head  fur  business  till  I've  drank  hard. 
.  Noi'  have  my  guts  brains  in  them  till 
they're  addle, 

I'm  most  rocky  I  best  sit  my  saddle. 
I  Well,  come,  let's  take  one  bouze,  and 
roar  a  catch, 
3art  to  our  afiairs. 
.  A  match  ! 
I.  A  match  ! 

AIR. 

f.  Master  Pol, 
And  his  toll-de-roll-loll, 

111  buffet  away  from  the  plain,  sir. 
I.  And  111  assist 
Your  worship's  fist 

With  all  my  might  and  main,  sir. 
I.  And  I'll  have  a  thump, 
Though  h«  is  so  plump, 

And  make  such  a  woundtd  racket. 


Mid.  ril  bluffy 
Pan.  I'll  rough, 
Mvt.  I'll  buff. 
Mid.  ril  cuff, 

Omn.  And  I'll  warrant  %Ve  pepper  his  jacket 
Mid.  For  all  his  cheats. 
And  wenchiug  feats, 

lie  shall  rue  on  his  knees  'em. 
O  skip,  by  goles, 
As  high  as  Paul's, 

Like  ugly  witch  on  besom ; 
Arraigii'd  he  shall  be, 
Of  treason  to  me  ! 
Pan.  And  I  with  my  davy  will  back  it ; 

111  swear, 
Mid.  I'll  snare, 
Mys.  I'll  tear, 
Omn.  ()  rare ! 

And  I'll  warrant  we  pepper  his  jadiet. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Sileno  and  Dam  jet  as,  in  warm  argu- 

ment. 

SiL   My  Daph  a  wife  for  thee,  the  squire's 
base  pandar ! 
To  the  plantations  sooner  would  I  send  her. 
Dam.  Sir,  your  good  wife  approved  my  offers. 
Sil.  Name  her  not,  hag  of  Endor, 
What  knew  she  of  thee  but  thy  coffers  ? 

Dam.  And  shall  this  ditch-born  whelp,  this 
jack-anapes. 
By  dint  of  congees  and  of  scrapes 
SiL  These  are  thy  slanders,  and  that  canker- 
ed hag's 

Dam,  A  thing  made  up  of  pilfered  rags 

SiL  Richer  than  thou,  with  all  thy  brags 
Of  flocks,  and  herds,  and  moneybags. 

AIR. 

If  a  rival  thy  character  draw, 
111  perfection  he'll  find  out  a  flaw ; 
With  black  he  will  paint. 
Make  a  de'il  of  a  saint, 
And  change  to  an  owl  a  maoca. 
Dam.  Can  a  father  pretend  to  be  wise. 

Who  his  friend'^  good  advice  would  des- 
pise? 
Who,  when  danger  u  nigh. 
Throws  his  spectacles  by. 
And  blinks  through  a  green  girl's  eyes  f 
SiL    You're  an  impudent  pimp,  and  a  grub ! 
Dam*  You  are  fooled  by  a  beggarly  scrub ; 

Your  betters  you  tnub. 
SiL    Who  will  lend  me  a  club. 

This  insolent  puppy  to  drub  } 
You  are  an  impudent  pimp,  aod  a  grab. 
DoM.  You're  cajoled  by  a  beggarly  scrubs 
SiL    Who  will  rot  in  a  powdering  tub. 
Dam,  Whom  the  prince  of  impostors  I  dub; 
SiL    A  guinea  for  a  cl«b| 
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Dam,  Your  bald  pate  you'll  rub^ 
Sil.    The  muckworm  to  drub. 
Dam,  When  you  find  that  your  cub— 
SiL    Rub  off,  sirrah ;  rub,  sirrah,  rub: 
Dam,  Is  debauched  by  a  whip'd  syllabub. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  V. 

Enter  Mysis,  attended  ^y  Daphne  and  Nysa. 

My».  Soh !   you  attend  the  trial-*— -we  shall 
drive  hence 
Your  vagabond 

SiL  1  smoke  your  foul  contrivance. 

Daph,  Ah,  Ny !  our  fate  depends  upon  this  is- 
sue 

Nysa,  [To  Daphne.]  For  your  sake,  my  claim 
I  here  foreeo ; 
And  with  your  Pol  much  joy  I  wish  you. 

Daph,  O,  gemini !  say'st  thou  me  so  ? 
Dear  creature,  let  me  kiss  you. 

Nysa,  Let  us  kneel,  and  beg  his  stay ;  papa 
will  back  us. 

Daph,  Mamma  will  storm. 

Nysa.  What  then  ?  she  can  but  whack  us; 

AIR, 

Daph,  Mother,  sure  you  never 
Will  endeavour 
To  dissever 
From  my  favour 

So  sweet  a  swain  ? 
None  so  clever 

E'er  trode  the  plain. 
Nysa,  Father,  ho]>es  you  gave  her^ 
Don't  deceive  her ; 
Can  you  leave  her 
Sunk  for  ever 

In  pining  care  ? 
Haste  and  save  her 

From  black  despair. 
Daph,  Think  of  his  modest  gracei 
His  voice,  shape,  and  face; 
Nysa,  Hearts  alarming, 
Daph,  Bosoms  warming, 
Nysa,  Wrath  disarming, 
Daph*         With  his  soft  lay : 
Nysa*  He's  so  charming. 

Ay,  let  him  stay. 
Both,  '  He's  so  charming.  Sec* 

Mys.  Sluts,  are  you  lost  to  shame  ? 
SiL     Wife,  wife,  be  more  tame. 
Mys,  This  is  madness ! 
Sit     Sober  sadness ! 
Mys,  I  with  gladness 

Could  see  him  swing, 
For  his  badness. 
SiL  Tis  no  such  thing. 

Dam,  Must  Pan  resign,  to  this  fop>  hit  em- 
ployment? 
Must  I,  to  him,  yield  of  Daphne  the 
enjoyment? 


Mys.  Ne*er  while  a  tongue  I  brandish, 
Fop  outlandish, 
Daphne  shall  olandisb. 

Dam,  Will  you  reject  my  income, 
Herds  and  clinkum  ? 

SiL      Rot  and  sink  'em. 

Dam.   Midas  must  judge. 

Mvs.  And  Pol  must  fly. 

SiL      Zounds,  Pol  shan't  budge  ! 

Mys,   You  lie ! 

Dam,  You  lie ! 

Mys.    '^ 

Dam,    >  You  lie,  you  lie  I 

SiL      3 

Nysa,  Pan's  drone  is  fit  for  wild  rodu  to 
bleak  mountains; 

Daph.  PoFs  Ivre  suits  best  our  cool  grots  tn 
clear  fountains. 

Nysa.  Pol  is  young  and  merry ; 

Daph.  Light  and  airy, 

SiL      As  a  fairy. 

Nysa,  Pan  is  old  and  musty  : 

Daph,  Stiff  and  fusty ; 

SiL      Sour  and  crus^. 

Daph,  Can  you  banish  Pol  ? 

Nysm,         No,  no,  no,  no ! 
Let  Pan  fall. 

Daph.  Ay,  let  him  go** 

Nysa,  -J 

Daph.  ^  Ay,  let  him  go. 

Midas  comes  forward,  enraged,  attended  by  i 
crowd  of  Nymphs  and  Swains, 

Mid,  Peace,  ho!  is  hell  broke  loose?   wb 
means  this  jawing? 
Under  my  very  nose  this  clapper  clawing ! 


AIR. 

What  the  devil's  here  to  do, 
Ye  logger-heads  and  gypsies  ? 

Sirrah,  you  !  and  hussy,  you ! 
And  each  of  you  tipsy  is : 

But  ril  as  sure  pull  down  your  pride  as 
A  gun,  or  as  I'm  justice  Midas. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous  justice  Midas ! 

Who  shall  oppose  wise  justice  Midas ! 

AIR. 

Mid,  Fm  given  to  understand,  thatyoo  are  i 

in  a  pother  here. 
Disputing  whether  Pan  or  Pol  shall  pL 

to  you  another  year. 
Dare  you  think  vour  dumsy  lugs  ao  pr 

per  to  decide,  as  « 
The  delicate  ears  of  justice  Midas? 
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CHORUS. 

O,  tremeDdouSy  &c. 

Mid,  So,  yoa  allow    it,    then!   ye  mobbish 
rabble  ? 

Enter  Pol  and  Pan  severally. 

Oh,  here  comes  Pol  aod  Pao;  now  stint 

your  gabble. 
Fetch  my  great  chair !  I'll  quickly  end  this 
squabble. 

AIR. 

Now  Pm  seated, 
rU  be  treated 

Like  the  sophi  on  his  throne ; 
In  my  presence, 
Scoundrel  peasants, 

Shall  not  call  their  souls  their  own. 
My  behest  is, 
He  who  best  is. 

Shall  be  fixed  musician  chief: 
Ne'er  the  loser, 
Shall  shew  nose  here. 

But  be  transported  like  a  thief. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous,  &c. 

Dam,  Masters,  will  you  abide  by  this  condi- 
tion ? 
Pan.  I  ask  no  better. 
Pol.  I  am  all  submission. 
Pan.  Strike  up,  sweet  sir. 
PoL  Sir,  I  attend  your  leisure. 
Mid.  Pan,  take  the  lead.    • 
Pan.  Since  'tis  your  worship's  pleasure. 


AIR. 

A'pox  of  your  pother  about  this  or  that ; 
Your  shrieking,  or  squeaking,  a  sharp  or  ja 

flat: 
Fm  sharp  by  my  bumpers,  you're  flat,  master 

Pol; 
So,  here  goes  a  set  to  at  toll-de-roll-lol ! 

When  Beauty  her  pack  of  poor  lovers  would 

hamper, 
And  after  Miss  Will  o'  the  Whisp  the  fools 

scamper; 
Ding  dong,  in  sing  song,  they  the  lady  extol : 
Pray  what's  all  this  fuss  for,  but toll-de- 

roll-loU  ! 

Mankind  are  a  medley a  chance  medley 

race: 


All  start  in  full  cry,  to  give  Dame  Fortune 

chace: 
There's  catch  as  catch  can,  hit  or  miss,  luck  is 

all;  ' 
And  luck's  the  best  tune  of  life's  toUnde-rolI- 

ioli ! 

I've  done,  please  your  worship,  'tis  rather  too 

long; 
I  only  meant  life  is  but  an  old  song. 
The  world's  but  a  tragedy,  comedy,  droll ; 
Where  all  act  the  scene  of  toU^le-roll-loll ! 

Mid,  By  jingo !  well  performed  for  one  of  hU 

age; 
How,  hang  dog  !  don't  you  blush  to  shev  your  vi- 
sage? 
Pol.  Why,  master  Midas,  for  that  matter, 
Tis  enough  to  dash  one. 
To  hear  the  arbitrator, 

In  such  unseemly  fashion. 
One  of  the  candidates  bespatter. 
With  so  much  partial  passion. 

[MiDnsfalU  asleep. 

AIR. 

Ah,  happy  hours,  how  fleeting 

Ye  danced  on  down  away ; 
When  my  soft  vows  repeating. 

At  Daphne's  feet  I  lay  ! 

But  from  her  charms  when  sundered. 

As  Midas'  frowns  presage; 
Each  hour  will  seem  an  hundred ; 

Each  day  appear  an  age. 

Mid.  Silence !  this  just  decree,  all,  at  your 
peril,  * 
Obedient  hear — else  I  shall  use  you  very  ill. 

THE  DECREE. 

Pan  shall  remain ; 
Pol  quit  the  plain. 

CHORUS. 

O,  tremendous,  6cc 


Mid.  All  bow  with  me  to  mighty  Pan- 
throne  him 


•en- 


No  pouting*--— and  with  festal  chorus  crown 

him 

[The  crmodform  two  ranks  beside  the  chair^ 
and  join  in  the  chorus^  whilst  Midas 
crowns  him  with  bays. 

CHORUS. 

See,  triumphant,  sits  the  bard. 
Crowned  with  bays,  his  due  reward ; 
Exiled  Pol  shall  wander  far; 
Exiled  twang  his  faint  guitar; 
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While,  with  echoing  shouts  of  praise, 
Vte  the  bagpipe's  glor^  raise. 


Mid.  rris  well.    What  keeps  you  here,  you 
ragamuffin  ? 

Go  trudge — or  do  you  wait  for  a  good  cuffing  ? 
PoL  Now,  all  attend.  [Throwi  off" his  disguisey 
and  appears  as  Apollo.] — The  wrath  of 
Jove,  for  rapine. 

Corruption,  lust,  pride,  fraudi  there's  no  esca- 
ping. 

Tremble,  thou  wretch  !  tbou'st  stretched  thy  ut- 
most tether ; 

Thou  and  thy  tools  shall  go  to  pot  together. 

AIR. 

*  Dunce,  I  did  but  sham, 

For  Apollo  I  am, 
God  of  Music,  and  king  of  Paruass ; 

Thy  scurvy  decree. 

For  Pan  against  me, 
I  reward  with  the  ears  of  an  ass. 

Mid.  Detected,  baulked,  and  smnll, 
On  our  marrow-boneb  we  fall. 
Mys.  Be  merciful ! 

Dam.  Be  pitiful ! 

Mid,  Forgive  us,  mighty  Sol.    Alas,  alas  ! 

AIR. 

Apollo.  Thou  a  Billinsgate  quean,      [  To  Mys« 


I  Thou  a  pandar  obscene,         FTo  Dam. 

With  strumpets  and  baili&  shall  dass; 
Ttiou,  driven  from  man,  [7b  Mjd. 

Shalt  wander  with  Pan, 
lie  a  stinking  old  goat,  thou  an  ass^  an 
ass,  &a 


Be  thou  squire — his  estate       [To  Sil. 

To  thee  I  translate*. 
To  you  his  strong  chests,  wicked  mass ; 

[jTo  Daph  oiu^Ntsa. 

Live  happy,  while  I, 

Recalled  to  the  sky. 
Make  all  the  gods  laugh  at  Midas. 

Daph,  r  together  with        "J  To  the  bright  godof 
SiL      <  the  other  Nymphs  ^     day, 
Kysa.  t  and  SuuiHS.  3  Let  us  dance,  sJogi 

and  play; 
Clap    iiancis  every 
Jad  with  his  lass. 
Daph,  Now,  critics,  lie  snug, 

Not  a  iiiss,  groan,  or  shrug ; 
llememher  tiie  fate  of  Midas, 

Midas ; 
Remember  the.  fate  of  Midas. 


CHORUS, 

Now,  Clitics,  lie  snug,  &c. 


[Eieunl  onuut. 


THE 


MAID  OF  THE  MILL. 


BT 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE 


MEN. 

Jjonv  Aim  WORTH,  attached  to  Pattt. 

SiE  Harry  Sycamore,  father  to  Theodosia. 

Mervin,  attached  to  Theodosia. 

Fairfield,  the  milier. 

Giles,  a  farmer,  attached  to  Patty. 

HaLPH|  iOn  to  FilRFIELD. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  Sycamore,  wife  to  Sir  Harht. 
Theodosia,  attached  to  Mervin. 
Patty,  the  Maid  of  the  MM, 
'FkViir,agypsey, 


Scene — A  village  in  England, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  L— J  rural  protpect,  with  a  mUl  at 
work,  Severalpeopte  employed  about ;  on  one 
side  a  houiey  Patty  reading  in  the  window ; 
on  the  other  a  bam^  where  Favhy  tUt  mend- 
ing a  net ;  Giles  appeart  at  a  distance  in 
tt^  mill ;  Fairfield  and  Ralph  taking  sacks 
from  a  cart, 

CHORUS. 

Free  from  sorrow,  free  from  strife^ 
O  how  blest  the  miUer's  life ! 

Chearful  working  through  the  day, 

Still  he  laughs,  and  sings  away. 
Nought  can  vex  him. 
Nought  perplex  him, 

While  there's  grist  to  make  him  gRj. 

DUET. 

liet  the  neat  enjoy  the  blessings 
By  indulgent  fortune  sent : 


What  can  wealth,  can  grandeur  ofier 
More  than  plenty  and  content? 

Fair,  Well  done,  well  done !  'tis  a  sure  ngn 
work  goes  on  merrily,  when  folks  sing  at  it.  Stop 
the  mill  there !  and  dost  hear,  son  Ralph  ?  boiit 
yon  sacks  of  flour  upon  this  cart,  lad,  and  dtiwrn 
It  up  to  lord  Aimwortli's ;  coming  from  Londoo 
last  night  with  Strang  company,  no  doubt  there 
are  calls  enough  for  it  by  this  time. 

Ralph,  Ay,  feyther,  whether  or  not,  there^s  no 
doubt  but  you'll  find  enow  for  a  body  to  do. 

If  air.  What,  dost  mutter  ?  Is't  not  a  strange 
plague  that  thou  can'st  never  go  about  any  thing 
with  a  good  will !  murrain  take  it,  what's  come 
o'er  the  boy  ?  So,  then,  thou  wilt  not  set  a  hand 
to  what  I  have  desired  thee  ? 

Ralph.  Why  don't  you  speak  to  suster  Pat  to 
do  something  then  ?  I  thought  when  she  came 
home  to  us,  tSter  my  old  lady's  deaths  she  was  to 
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have  been  of  some  use  in  the  house ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  ishe  sits  there  all  day,  reading  outlandish 
books,  dressed  like  a  fine  maduoiasel,  and  the 
never  a  word  you  says  to  she. 

Fair.  Sirrah,  don  t  speak  so  disrespectfully  of 
thy  sister !  thou  wilt  never  have  the  tithe  of  her 
deserts. 

Ralph.  Why  Fll  read  and  write  with  her  for 
what  she  dares ;  and  as  for  playin£;  on  the  hapsi- 
cols,  I  thinks  her  good  rich  mother  might  have 
learned  her  something  more  properer,  seeing  she 
did  not  remember  to  leave  her  a  legacy  at  last. 

Fair.  That's  none  of  thy  business,  sirrah. 

Ralph.  A  farmer's  wife  painting  pictures,  and 
playing  on  the  hapsicols!  why  rll  be  hanged 
now,  for  all  as  old  as  she  is,  if  she  knows  any 
more  about  milking  a  cow,  than  I  do  of  sewmg  a 
petticoat. 

Fair.  Ralph,  thou  hast  been  drinking  this 
morning. 

Ralph.  Well,  if  so  be  as  I  have,  it's  nothing 
out  of  your  pocket,  nor  mine  neither. 

Fair.  Who  has  been  giving  thee  liquor,  sir- 
rah? 

Ralph.  Why  it  was  wind — a  gentleman  guve 
me. 

-Fair.  A  gentleman ! 

Ralph,  Yes,  a  gentleman  that's  come  piping 
hot  from  London :  he  is  below  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes ;  I  eod  he  rides  a  choice  bit  of  a  nag ; 
I  dare  to  say  she'd  fetch  as  good  as  forty  pound 
at  ever  a  fair  in  all  England. 

Fair.  A  fig's  end  for  what  she'd  fetch !  mind 
thy  business,  or  by  the  lord  Harry 

Ralph.  Why  I  won't  do  another  hand's  turn 
to-day  now,  so  that's  flat. 

l^air.  Thou  wilt  not 

.  Ralph.  Why  no,  I  won't  ;  so,  what  argufies 
your  putting  yourself  in  a  passion,  fey ther  ?  I've 
promised  to  go  back  to  the  gentleman ;  and  I 
don't  know  but  what  he's  a  lord  too,  and 
mayhap  he  may  do  more  for  me  than  you  thinks 
o^ 

Fair.  Well,  son  Ralph,  run  thy  gait ;  but  re- 
member I  tell  thee,  thou  wilt  repent  this  unto- 
wardness. 

Ralph.  Why,  how  shall  I  repent  it?  Mayhap 
you'll  turn  me  out  of  your  service  ?  a  match ; 
with  all  beakts-<-I  cod  I  don\  care  three  brass 
pQUia. 

AIR. 

If  that's  all  yen  wsnt,  who  thp  plague  will  be 
•orry  ? 

Twcre  better  by  half  to  dig  stones  in  a  quarry; 
For  my  share,  I'm  weary  of  what  is  got  by't : 

SHlesh !  here's  such  a  racket,  such  scolding  and 
coiling. 

You're  never  content,  but  when  folks  are  a  toil- 
ing*. 

And  dmdghig,  like  horses,  from  moroiiig  'till 
oiglit. 


You  think  I'm  afraid  ?  but  the  di^rence  to  shew 

you. 
First,  yonder's  your  shovel  ;  your  sacks,  too,  I 

throw  you ; 
Henceforward  take  care  of  your  matters  who 

will; 
They're  welcome  to  slave  for  your  wages  who 

need  'em, 
Tol  lol  derol  lol,  I  have  purchase  a  my  freedom, 


shs 


And  never  hereafter  shall  work  at  the  mill 


[EiU. 


Enter  Patty. 


Fair.  Dear  heart,  dear  heart !  I  protest  thti 
ungracious  boy  puts  me  quite  beside  myself. 
Patty,  my  dear,  come  down  into  the  yard  a  Uttle, 
and  keep  me  company — and  you,  thieves^  vaga- 
bonds, gipsies,  out  here !  'tis  you  who  debauch  mj 


son. 


AIR. 

Pat.    In  love  to  pine  and  languish, 
Yet  know  your  passion  vain ; 
To  harbour  heart-felt  anguish. 
Yet  fear  to  tell  your  pain. 

What  powers  unrelenting,  ' 
Severer  ills  inventing. 
Can  sharpen  pangs  like  these  ? 

Where  days  and  nights  tormenting 
Yield  not  a  moment's  ease ! 

Fair.  Well,  Patty,  master  Goodman,  my 
lord's  steward,  has  been  with  me  just  now,  and  I 
find  we  are  like  to  have  great  domgs ;  his  lord- 
slnp  has  brought  down  sir  Harry  Sycamore  and 
his  family,  and  there  is  more  company  expected 
in  a  few  days. 

Pat,  I  know  sir  Harry  very  well ;  he  is  by 
marriage  a  distant  relation  of  my  lord's. 

Fair.  Pray,  what  sort  of  a  young  body  is  the 
daughter  thene  ?  I  think  she  used  to  be  with  you 
at  the  castle,  diree  or  four  summers  ago,  wbeo 
ray  young  lord  was  out  upon  his  travels. 

Pat.  Oh  !  very  often ;  she  was  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  my  lady's :  pray,  father,  is  she  come 
down  ? 

Fair.  Why,  you  know  the  report  last  nieht, 
about  my  lord's  going  to  be  married  ?  by  what 
I  can  learn  she  is ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
nearer  relationship  between  the  families,  ere  long. 
It  seems,  his  loroship  was  not  over  willing  for 
the  match,  but  the  friends  on  both  sides  in  Lon- 
don pressed  it  so  bard :  then,  there's  a  swinging 
fortune :  Master  Goodnsan  t*iis  me,  a  matter  of 
twenty  or  thirty  tfaousand  pounds. 

Pat.  it  it  was  a  million,  father,  it  would  not 
be'  more  than  my  lord  Aimworth  deserves ;  I  sup? 
pose  the  wedding  will  be  celdbMed  hen  at  the 
mansion-house  ? 
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Fair.  So  it  is  thought,  as  soon  as  things  can 

be  properly  prepared And  now,  Patty,  if  I 

ooald  but  see  thee  a  little  merry^-Come,  bless 
thee, pluck  up  thy  spirits! — To  be  sure  thou  liast 
sostained,  in  the  death  of  thy  lady,  a  heavy  loss; 
she  was  a  parent  to  thee ;  nay,  and  better,  inas- 
much as  she  took  thee,  when  thou  wert  but  a 
babe,  and  gave  thee  an  education  which  thy  natu- 
ral parents  could  not  afford  to  do. 

Pat,  Ah !  dear  father,  don*t  mention  what, 
perhaps,  has  been  my  greatest  misfortune. 

Fair.  Nay,  then,  Patty,  what's  become  of  all 
thy  »ense,  that  people  talk  so  much  about  ?^— 
But  I  have  something  to  say  to  thee,  which  I 

would  have  thee  consider  seriously. 1  believe 

I  need  not  tell  thee,  my  child,  that  a  younp 
maiden,  after  she  is  marriageable,  especially  \( 
she  has  any  thing  about  her  to  draw  peopled 
notice^  is  liable  to  ill  tongues,  and  a  many  cross 
accidents ;  so  that,  the  sooner  she's  out  of  hnrm*s 
way,  the  better. 

Pat.  Undoubtedly,  father,  there  are  people 
enough  who  watch  every  opportunity  to  gratily 
their  own  malice ;  but  when  a  young  woman^i 
conduct  is  unblameable 

Fair.  Why,  Patty,  there  may  be  something  in 
that ;  but  you  know  slander  will  leave  spots, 
where  malice  finds  none :  I  say,  then,  a  younjE^ 
woman's  best  safeguard  is  a  good  husband.  Now 
there  is  our  neighbour.  Farmer  Giles ;  he  is  a 
sober,  lionest,  industrious  young  fellow,  and  one 
of  the  wealthiest  in  these  part3 ;  he  is  greatly 
taken  with  thee,  and  it  is  not  the  first  time  [ 
have  told  thee  I  should  be  glad  to  have  him  for 
a  son-in-law. 

Pat.  And  I  have  told  you  as  often,  father,  I 
would  submit  myself  entirely  to  your  direction ; 
whatever  you  think  proper  for  me,  is  so. 

Fair.  Why  that's  spoken  like  a  dutiful,  sensi- 
ble girl ;  get  thee  in,  then,  a^d  leave,  me  to  man- 
sge  it.  Perhaps  our  neighbour  Giles  i^  not 
i  gentleman ;  but  what  are  the  greatest  part  of 
Dur  country  gentlemen  good  for  } 

Pat.  Very  true,  father.  The  sentiments,  in- 
deed, have  frequently  little  correspondence  with 
the  condition ;  and  it  is  according  to  them  alone 
sre  ought  to  regulate  our  esteem. 

AIR. 

What  are  outward  forms  and  shews. 
To  an  honest  heart  compared  ? 

Oft  the  rustic,  wanting  those, 
Has  the  nobler  portion  shared. 

Oft  we  see  the  homely  flower 

Bearing,  at  the  hedge's  side, 
Virtues  of  more  sovereign  power  • 

Than  the  garden's  gayest  pride.       [Exit. 

Enter  Giles. 
Oile$.  Well,  Master  Fairfield^  yon  and  Miss 

Vol.  III. 


pat  have  had  a  long  discourse  together;  did  you 
tell  her  that  I  was  come  down  ? 

Fair.  No,  in  truth,  friend  Giles ;  but  I  men- 
tioned our  afiair  at  a  distance ;  and  I  think 
there  is  no  fear. 

Giles,  That's  right — and  when  shall  us — You 
do  know  I  have  told  you  my  mind  often  and 
often. 

Fair.  Farmed,  give  us  thy  hand  ;  nobody 
doubts  thy  g(KMi  will  to  me  and  my  girl ;  and  you 
may  take  my  word,  I  would  rather  give  her  to 
thee  than  another;  for  I  am  main  certain  thou 
wilt  make  her  a  good  husband. 

Giles.  Thanks  to  ynwt  good  opinion.  Master 
Fairfield ;  if  such  be  my  hap,  1  hope  there  will 
be  no  cause  of  complaint. 

Fair.  And  (  promise  thee  my  daughter  will 
make  thee  a  choice  wife.  Rut  thou  know'st, 
fnend  Giles,  that  I,  and  all  belongs  to  roe,  have 
great  obligations  to  lord  Aimworth's  family. 
Patty,  in  particular,  would  be  one 'of  the  most 
ungrateful  wretches  this  day  breathing,  if  she 
was  to  do  the  smallest  thing  contrary  to  meir  con- 
sent and  approbation. 

Giles.  Nay,  nay*  'tis  well  enough  known  to  all 
the  country,  she  was  the  old  lady^  darling. 

Fair.  Well,  Master  Giles,  I'll  assure  thee  she 
is  not  one  whit  less  obliged  to  my  iond  himself. 
When  his  mother  was  taken  off  so  suddenly,  and  ^ 
his  afiairs  called  him  up/  to  liondon,  if  Patty  4 
would  have  remained  at  the  castle,  she  might 
have  had  the  cojnmand  of  all ;  or  if  she  would 
have  gone  any  where  else,  he  woukl  have  paid 
for  her  fixing,  let  the  cost  be  what  it  would. 

Giles.  Why,  for  that  matter,  folks  did   not 
spare  to  say,  that  rov  lord  had  a  sort  of  a  sneak*' 
ing  kindness  for  her  himself :  and  I  rcnjember,  at 
one  time,,  it  was  rife  all  about  the  neigliboui)iood> 
that  she  was  actually  to  be  our  lady. 

Fair.  Pho,  pho  !  a  pack  of  womans'  tales. 
Giles.  Nay,  to  be  sure  they'll  say  any  thing. 
Fair,  My  lord's  a  man  of  a  better  way  of 
thinking,  friend  Gilen — but  this  is  neither  here 

nor  there  to  our  business Have  you  been  at 

the  castle  yet  ? 

Giles.  Who  I !  Bless  your  heart,  I  did  not  hear 
a  syllable  of  his  lordship's  being  come  down, 'till 
your  lad  told  me. 

Fair.  No !  why,  then,  go  up  to  my  lord ;  let 
him  know  you  have  a  mind  to  make  a  match 
with  my  daughter ;  hear  what  he  has  to  say  to 
it ;  and  afterwards  we  will  try  if  we  can't  settle 
matters. 

Giles.  Go  up  to  my  lord !  Icod  if  that  be  all, 
I'll  do  it  with  the  biggest  pleasure  in  life.  But 
where's  Miss  Pat  ?  Might  one  not  ax  her  how 
the  dof 
Jlft'r.  Never  spare  it;  she's  within  there. 
Giles.  I  see  her— odd  rabbit  it,  this  hatch  is 
locked  now — Miss  Pat — Miss  Patty — She  make^ 
believe  not  to  hear  me. 
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Fair.  Well,  well,  never  mind ;  thoolt  come  an^J 
eat  a  morsel  of  dinner  with  us. 

Giles.  Nay,  but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  joke 
with  her  at  present — Miss  Pat,  I  say— -won't  you 
open  the  door  ? 

AIU. 

Hark  !  'tis  I  your  own  true  lover^ 
After  walking  three  long  miles, 
One  kind  look  at  least  dit;cover, 
Come  and  speak  a  word  to  Giles^ 
You  alone  my  heart  I  6x  on  : 
Ah,  you  littif  cunning  visen  ! 
I  can  see  your  roguish  smiles. 
Addslids  !  my  mind  is  so  possest, 
Till  we're  sped,  I  shan't  have  rest  j 
Only  say  the  thing's  a  bargain, 
Flere  an  you  like  it^ 
Ready  to  strike  it. 
There's  at  once  an  end  of  arguing : 
I'm  hcr's,  she's  mine ; 
Thus  we  seal,  and  thus  we  sign.  [Exit. 

Enter  Pattt. 

Fair.  Patty^  cliild,  why  would'st  not  thou  open 
the  door  for  our  neighbour  Giles  ? 

Pat.  Really,  father,  I  did  not  know  what  was 
the  matter. 

Fair.  Well,  another  time ;  he'll  be  here  again 
presently.  He's  goac  up  to  the  castle,  Patty; 
thou  knowest  it  would  not  be  right  for  as  to  do 
any  thing  without  giving  his  lordship  intelligence; 
so  I  have  sent  the  fanner  to  let  him  know  that 
he  is  willing,  and  we  are  willing ;  and,  with  his 
lordship*s  approbation 

Pat.  Oh,  dear  father !  what  are  you  going  to 
say  ? 

Fair.  Nay,  child,  I  would  not  have  stirred  a 
step  for  fifty  pounds,  without  advertising  bis 
lordship  before-nand. 

Pat.  But  surely,  surely,  you  have  not  done 
this  rash,  this  precipitate  thing  ? 

Fair.  How  rash,  how  is  it  rash,  Patty  ?  I  don't 
understand  thee. 

Pat.  Oh,  you  have  distressed  me  beyond  ima- 
gination !  but  why  would  you  not  give  me  no- 
tice ?  speak  to  me  first  ? 

Fair.  Why,  han*t  I  Sf^oken  to  thee  an  hundred 
times  ?  No,  Patty,  'tis  thou  that  would'st  distress 
me,  and  thou'It  break  my  hearL 

Pat.  Dear  father ! 

Fair.   All  [  desire  is,  to  sec  thee  well  settled ; 
and  now  that  I  am  likely  to  do  so,  thou  art  not 
contented.    I  am  sure  the  farmer  is  as  sightly  a  I 
clever  lad  as  any  in  the  country;    and  is  ne  not 
as  good  as  we  ? 

Pat.  *Tis  very  true,  father;  I  am  to  blame; 
pray,  forgive  me. 


Fair.  Forgive  tliee  I  Lord  help  thee,  my  chikl, 
I  am  not  angry  with  thee ;.  but  quiet  thyself,  Pat'- 
ty,  and  thou'It  see  all  this  will  turn  out  for  die 
best.  [Eiit. 

Pat.  What  will  become  of  roe  }  My  lord  wiU 
certainly  imagine  this  is  done  with  my  consent- 
Well,  is  he  not  himself  going  to  be  married  to  a 
lady,  suitable  to  him  in  rank,  suitable  to  him  in 
fortune,  as  this  farmer  is  to  me  ?  and,  under  what 
pretence  can  I  refuse  the  husband  my  father  has 
found  for  me  P  Shall  I  say  that  1  have  dared  to 
raise  my  inclinations  above  my  condition,  and 
presumed  to  love,  where  my  duty  taught  me  oolj 
gratitude  and  respect  ?  Alas !  Who  could  live  ia 
the  house  with  lord  Aimworth,  see  him«  convene 
with  him,  and  not  love  him  ?  I  have  this  coasola- 
tion,  however,  my  folly  is  yet  undiscovered  to 
any ;  else,  how  should  I  be  ridiculed  and  de^ 
spiscd  !  nay,  would  not  ray  lord  himself  despise 
me,  especially,  if  he  knew  that  I  have  more  than 
once  construed  his  natural  affability  and  polite 
ness  into  sentiments  as  unworthy  of  him,  as  mine 
arc  bold  and  extravagant.  Unexampled  vaoitj ! 
Did  I  possess  any  thing  capable  of  attracting 
such  a  notice,  to  what  purpose  could  a  man  oT 
his  distinction  cast  his  eyes  on  a  girl,  poor,  mean- 
ly born,  and  indebted  for  every  thing  to  the  ill- 
placed  bounty  of  his  family  ? 

AIR. 

A  b  !  why  should  Fate,  pursuing 

A  wretched  thing  like  me. 
Heap  ruin  thus  on  ruin, 

And  add  to  misery? 
The  griefs  I  languished  under, 

In  secret  let  me  share ; 
But  this  new  stroke  of  thunder. 

Is  more  than  I  can  bear. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.- — Changes  to  a  chamber   in  Lord 
AiMwoBTU*s  house. 

Enter  Sir  Harrt  Sycamore  and  Tbeodosia. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  Tbeodosia,  child,  you  are 
quite  unreasonable. 

The.  Pardon  me,  papa,  it  is  not  I  am  unrea- 
sonable :  when  1  gave  way  to  my  inclinations  for 
Mr  Mervin,  he  did  not  seem  less  agreeable  to 
you  and  my  nianmia,  than  he  was  acceptable  to 
mc.  It  is,  therefore,  you  have  been  unreasona- 
ble, in  first  encouraging  his  addresses,  and  afVer^ 
wards  forbidding  him  your  house,  in  order  to 
bring  me  down  here,  to  force  me  on  a  gentle- 
man———— 

Sir  Har.  Force  you,  Dossy !  what  do  yoa 
mean  ?  By  the  la,  I  would  not  force  you  on  the 
czar  of  Muscovy ! 

The.  And  yet,  papa,  what  else  can  vou  call  it } 
For  Uiough  lord  Aimworth  is  extremely  attentive 
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nd  obliging,  I  assure  you  he  is  by  no  neans  one 
f  the  most  ardent  of  lovers. 

jSiV  Har,  Ardent !  Ah,  there  it  is ;  you  girls 
never  think  there  is  any  love,  without  kissing  and 
hugging ;  but  you  should  consider,  child,  my  lord 
Aimworth  is  a  polite  man,  and  has  been  abroad 
in  France  and  Italy,  where  these  things  arc  not 
the  fashion.  I  remember,  wlien  I  was  on  my  tra- 
vels among  the  madames  and  signoras,  we  never 
saluted  more  thftn  the  tip  oF  the  ear. 

Thc^  Really^  papa,  you  have  a  very  strange 
opinion  of  my  delicacy ;  I  had  no  such  stufl'  in 
my  thoughts. 

Sir  Har,  Well,  come,  my  poor  Dossy,  I  see 
Tou  are  chagrined,  but  you  know  it  is  not  my 
lault ;  on  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,  I  had.  al- 
wa3r8  a  great  regard  for  young  Miervin,  and  should 
have  been  very  glad 

TTie.  How  then,  papa,  could  you  join  in  forcing 
me  to  write  him  that  strange  letter,  never  to  see 
me  more ;  or  bow,  indeed,  could  [  comply  with 
your  commands  ?  What  must  he  think  of  nic  ? 

Sir  Har,  Ay,  but  hold,  Dossy ;  your  mumma 
convinced  me  that  he  was  not  so  proper  a  son- 
iorlaw  for  us  as  lord  Aimworth. 

The.  Convinced  you  !  Ah,  my  dear  papa,  you 
were  not  convinced. 

Sir  Har,  What !  don't  I  know  when  I  am  con- 
vinced ? 

The,  Why  no,  papa ;  because  your  good-na- 
ture and  easiness  of  temper  is  such,  that  you  pay 
more  respect  to  the  judgment  of  mamma,  an(!  less 
to  your  own,  than  you  ought  to  do. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  Dossy,  don't  you  see  how 
jrotir  mamma  love^  nie  ?  if  my  finger  does  but  ache, 
she's  like  a  bewitched  woman ;  and,  if  I  was  to 
die,  I  don't  believe  she  would  outlive  tlie  burying 
of  me :  nay,  she  has  told  me  as  much  herself. 

The,  Her  fondness,  indeed,  is  very  extraordi- 
nary. 

Sir  Hdr,  Besides,  could  you  give  up  the  pros- 
pect of  being  a  countess,  and  mistress  of  this  fine 
place  ? 

The,  Yes,  truly  could  I. 

AIR. 

With  the  man  that  I  love,  was  I  destined  to 

dwell, 
On  a  mountain,  a  moor,  in  a  cot,  in  a  cell, 
Retreats  the  most  barren,  most  desert,  would 

be 
More  pleasing  than  courts,  or  a  palace,  to  me. 

Let  the  vain  and  the  venal,  in  wedlock  aspire 
To  what  folly  esteems,  and  the  vulgar  admire; 
I  yield  them  the  bliss,  where  their  wishes  are 

placed; 
Insensible  creatures !  'tis  all  they  can  taste. 

Enter  Lady  Sycamore. 
Lad^  S^,  Sir  Harry,  where  are  you  ? 


Sir  Har,  Here,  my  lamb ! 

Lady  Si/c.  I  am  just  come  from  lookipg  over 
his  lordship's  family  trinkets.  Weil,  Miss  Syca- 
more, you  are  a  happy  creature,  to  have  dia- 
monds, equipage,  title,  all  the  blessings  of  life 
poured  thus  npon  you  at  once. 

The,  Blessings,  madam  !  Do  you  think,  then, 
I  am  such  a  wretch  as  to  place  my  felicity  in  the 
possession  of  any  such  trumpery  ? 

Lady  Syc,  Upon  my  word,  miss,  you  have  a 
very  disdainful  manner  of  expressing  yourself.  I 
believe  there  are  very  few  young  women  of  fa- 
shion, who  would  think  any  sacrilice  they  could 
make,  too  much  for  them.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  like  of  her,  sir  Harry? 

Sir  Har.  Why,  my  dear,  I  have  just  been  talk- 
ing to  her  in  the  same  strain ;  but,  whatever  she 
has  got  in  her  head 

Lady  Syc.  Oh,  it  is  Mr  Mervin,  herffentlemau 
of  Bucklcrsbury.  Fie,  miss,  marry  a  cit !  wherf? 
is  your  pride,  your  vanity  ?  have  you  nothing  of 
the  person  of  distinction  about  you  ? 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but,  my  lady,  you  know  I  am 
a  piece  of  a  cit  myself,  as  I  may  say ;  for  my 
great  grand fallier  was  a  dry  Salter. 

The.  And  yet,  mudam,  you  condescended  to 
marry  my  papa? 

Lady  Syc.  Well,  if  I  did,  miss,  I  had  but  five 
thousand  pounds  to  my  portion,  and  sir  Harry 
knows  I  was  past  eight  and  thirty,  before  I  would 
listen  to  him. 

Sir  Har.  Nay,  Dossy,  that's  true;  your  mamma 
owned  eight  and  thirty,  before  we  were  married; 
but,  by  tlie  la,  my  dear,  you  were  a  lovely  angel ! 
and,  by  candle-light,  nobody  would  have  taken 
you  for  above  five  and  twenty. 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  you  remember  the  last 
time  I  wiis  at  my  lord  duke's  ? 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  my  love ;  it  was  the  very  day 
your  little  bitch  Minxey  pupt. 

Lady  Syc,  And  pray,  what  did  the  whole  fa- 
mily say  ?  my  lord  John,  and  my  lord  Thomas, 
and  my  lady  duchess  in  particular?  Cousin,  says 
her  grace  to  me — for  she  always  called  me  cou- 
sin  

The.  Well,  but,  madam,  to  cut  tliis  matter 
short  at  once,  my  father  has  a  great  regard  for 
Mr  Mervin,  and  would  consent  to  our  union  with 
all  his  htart. 

Lady  Syc.  Do  you  say  so,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  Who,  I,  love  ! 

Lady  Syc.  Then,  all  my  care  and  prudence  arc 
come  to  nothing. 

Sir  Har,  Well,  but  stay,  my  lady — Dossy,  you 
are  always  making  mischief. 

The.  Ah  !  my  dear  sweet — ■ • 

Jjody  Syc.  Do^  miss ;  that's  right ;  coax 

The,  No,  madam,  I  am  nut  capable  of  any 
such  meanness. 

Lady  Syc.  'Tis  very  civil  of  you  to  contradict 
me,  however. 

Sir  Har,  Eh  !  what's  that  ? — hands  off,  Dossy; 
don't  come  near  me. 
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AIR. 

Why,  how  now,  Miss  Pert, 

Do  you  think  to  divert 
My  anger  by  fawning  and  stroking  ? 

Would  you  make  me  a  fool, 

Your  play-thing,  your  tool  ? 
Was  ever  young  nunx  so  provoking? 

Get  out  of  my  sight ! 

Twoold  be  serving  you  nght. 
To  lay  a  sound  dose  of  the  lash  on ; 

Contradict  your  mamma ! 

Tve  a  mind,  by  the  la ! — 
But  1  won't  put  myself  in  a  passion. 

[Exit  The. 

Enter  Lord  Aimworth  and  Giles. 

Lord  Aim,  Come,  farmer,  you  may  come  in ; 
there  are  none  here  but  friends — sir  Harry,  your 
servant. 

Sir  Har.  My  lord,  I  kiss  your  lordship's  hands 

I  hope  he  did  not  overhear  us  squabbling 

— [Aside.] — I  have  been  chattering,  here,  with 

my  wife  and  daughter,  my  lo/d — We  have  been 

examining  your  lordship's  pictures. 

Lord  Aim,  I  flatter  myself,  then,  her  ladyship 
found  something  to  entertain  her ;  there  are  a 
few  of  them  counted  tolerable.  Well  now,  mas- 
ter Giles,  what  is  it  you  have  got  to  say  to  me  ? 
If  I  can  do  you  any  service,  this  company  will 
give  you  leave  to  speak. 

GHes,  I  thank  your  lordship ;  I  has  not  got  a 
great  deal  to  say.  I  do  come  to  your  lordship 
about  a  little  business,  if  youMi  pleaae  to  give  me 
the  hearing. 

Lord  Aim.  Certainly,  only  let  me  know  what 
it  is. 

Gilet.  Why,  an  please  you,  my  lord,  being  left 
alone,  as  I  may  say,  feythler  dead,  and  all  the  bu- 
siness upon  my  own  hands,  I  do  think  of  settling 
and  taking  a  wife,  and  am  come  to  ax  your  ho- 
nour's consent. 

Lord  Aim.   My  consent,  farmer  !   If  that  be 

necessary,  you  have  it  with  all  my  heart 1 

hope  you  have  taken  care  to  make  a  prudent 
choice? 

Gilei.  Why,  I  do  hope  so,  my  lord. 

Lord  Aim.  Well,  and  who  is  the  happy  fair 
one?  Does  she  live  in  my  house? 

GiUt.  No,  my  lord,  the  does  not  live  in  your 
house,  but  she's  a  parson  of  your  acquaintance. 

Lord  Aim.  Of  my  acquaintance  ? 

GtVes.  No  ofience,  1  hope,  yoor  honour. 

Lord  Aim.  None  in  the  least;  but  how  is 'she 
an  acquaintance  nuf  mine  ? 

GiUs.  Your  lordship  do  know  miller  Fair- 
field? 

Lord  Aim.  Well 

Gila,  And  Patty  Eairfieldy  his  daughter,  my 
lord? 


Lord  Aim,  Ay !  is  it  her  yov  think  of  marry 
ing? 

Gile$.  Why,  if  so  be  as  four  lordah^  has  no 
objection;  to  be  sure,  w«  will  do  nolbmg  with- 
out your  consent  and  approbation. 

Lord  Aim.  Upon  my  word,  faniier,  yoa  here 
made  an  excellent  choice — It  is  a  godKhmghler 
of  my  mother's,  madam,  who  was  bred  op  under 
her  care,  and  I  protest  I  do  noc  know  a  more 
amiable  young  woman.  But  are  you  sure,  fiM^ 
mer,  that  Patty  herself  is  inclinable  to  this 
match  ? 

Giles.  O  yes,  my  lord,  I  am  certain  of  that 

Lord  Aim.  Perhaps,  then,  she  desired  yoa  to 
come  and  ask  my  consent  ? 

Giles.  Why,  as  far  as  this  here,  my  lord ;  to 
he  sure,  the  miller  did  not  care  to  pabhsk  the 
banns,  without  making  your  lordship  acqoainltd 
— But  I  hope  your  honour's  not  angry  with  I? 

Lord  Aim,  Angry,  farmer !  Why  should  yw 
think  so?   What  interest  have  I  in  it  to  be  aa- 

Sir  Har.  And  so,  honest  farmer,  you  are  ffh 
ing  to  be  married  to  little  Patty  Fairfield  ?  Slw^s 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  bow  long  have  yoa 
and  she  been  sweethearts? 

Giles.  Not  a  long  while,  an  please  your  wor^ 
ship. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  her  father's  a  good  warm  fclr 
low ;  I  suppose  you  take  care  that  she  biiogi 
something  to  make  the  pot  boil  ? 

Lady  Syc,  What  do^^s  that  cnnaem  you,  sir 
Harry  }  llow  often  must  I  tell  you  of  nieddliog 
in  other  people's  affairs  ? 

Sir  Har.  Mv  lord,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts. 

Lord  Aim^  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir  Harry :  up- 
on my  word,  I  did  not  think  where  1  wa&. 

Giles.  Well  then,  your  honour,  V\\  make  hold 
to  be  taking  my  leave ;  I  may  say  you  gave  con- 
sent for  Miss  Patty  and  I  to  go  on  r 

Lord  Aim.  Undoubtedly,  farmer,  if  she  Ap- 
proves of  it :  but  are  you  not  afraid,  that  ber  edu- 
cation has  rendered  her  a  little  unsuitable  for  a 
wife  for  you  ? 

Lady  St/c,  Oh,  my  lord,  if  the  girPs  handy — 

Sir  Har.  Oh,  ay — when  a  girl^  handy-=— 

Giles.  Handy !  Why,  saving  respect,  there's 
nothing  comes  amiss  to  her ;  she's  cute  at  tver| 
varsal  kind  of  thing. 

AIR. 

Odd's  my  IHe,  search  England  ofver. 
An  you  nnatch  her  in  her  station, 
I'll  be  bound  to  fly  the  nation  : 

And  be  sure  as  well  I  love  her. 

Do  but  feel  my  heart  a  beating, 
Still  her  pretty  name  repeating; 
Here's  the  work  'tis  always  at,  ' 
Pitty,  patty,  pat,  pi^  pat  I 
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When  she  makes  the  music  tinkle. 
What  on  yearth  can  sweeter  be  ? 

Then  her  little  ejes  so  twinkle, 
^s  a  feast  to  bear  and  see. 

[Exit  Giles. 

iSir  Har,  By  dad,  this  is  a  good  merry  fellow ! 
is  not  he  in  love  with  his  pitty  patty  ? — And  so, 
my  lord,  yon  have  given  your  consient  that  he 
shall  marry  your  momer's  old  housekeeper  ?  Ah, 
well,  1  can  see — 

Lord  Aim.  Nobody  doubts,  sir  Ilarry,  that  you 
are  very  clear^j^hted. 

Sir  Har.  Yes,  yes,  let  roe  alone,  I  know  what*s 
vrhat :  I  was  a  young  fellow  once  myself;  and  1 
should  have  been  glad  of  a  tenant  to  take  a 
pretty  girl  off  my  hands,  now  and  then,  as  well 
as  another. 

Lord  Aim.  I  protest,  my  dear  friend,  I  don't 
understand  you. 

Laify  Syc.  Nor  nobody  else  :  sir  Harry,  you 
are  gomg  at  some  beastliness  now. 

Sir  Har.  Who,  I,  ray  lady  !  Not  I,  as  I  hope 
to  live  and  breathe  !  'tis  nothing  to  us,  you  know, 
what  my  lord  does  before  he  is  married  ;  when  I 
was  a  bachelor,  I  was  a  devil  among  the  wenchcTS 
myself;  and  yet  I  vow  to  (Jeorge,  my  lord,  since 
I  knew  ray  lady  Sycamore,  and  we  shall  be  man 
and  wife  eighteen  years,  if  we  live  till  next  Can- 
dlemas day,  I  never  had  to  do 

Lady  Stfc.  Sir  Harry,  come  out  of  the  room,  I 
desire. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  my  lady  ?  I 
did  not  say  any  harm. 

LaJy  Sj/c.  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at ;  you 
want  to  make  me  faint. 

Sir  Har.  I  want  to  make  you  faint,  my  lady  ! 

Ladu  <Syc.  Yes,  you  do — and,  if  ^ou  don't  come 
out  this  instant,  I  shall  fall  down  m  the  cliamber 
— I  beg,  ray  lord,  you  won't  speak  to  him.  Will 
you  come  out,  sir  Harry  ? 

•Sir  Har,  Nay,  but,  my  lady— 

Lady  Syc.  No ;  I  will  have  you  out. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Ladt  Syc. 

Lord  Aim.  This  worthy  baronet  and  his  lady 
are  certainly  a  very  whimsical  couple ;  however, 
their  daughter  is  perfectly  amiable,  in  every  re- 

rct :  and  yet,  I  am  sorry  I  have  brought  her 
yn  here ;  for  can  I  in  honour  marry  her,  while 
my  affections  are  engaged  to  another  ?  To  what 
does  the  pride  of  condition,  and  the  censure  of 
the  world,  force  me !  Must  I,  then,  renounce  the 
only  person  that  can  make  me  happy ;  because — 
because  what.^  because  she's  a  miller's  daughter? 
Vain  pride,  and  unjust  censure  !  has  she  not  all 
the  graces  that  education  can  give  her  sex,  im- 
proved by  a  genius  seldom  found  among  the  high- 
est ?  has  she  not  modesty,  sweetness  of  temper, 
and  beauty  of  person,  capable  of  adorning  a  rank 
the  most  exalted  ?  But  it  is  too  late  to  think  of 
these  things  now ;  my  hand  is  promised,  my  ho- 


nour engaged :  and  if  it  was  not  so,  she  has  en- 
gaged herself;  the  farmer  is  a  person  to  her 
mind>  and  I  have  authorised  their  union  by  my 
approbation. 

AIR. 

The  madman  thus,  at  times,  we  see. 

With  seeming  reason  blest ; 
His  looks,  his  words,  his  thoughts,  are  free, 

And  speak  a  rain«i  at  rest. 

But  short  the  calms  of  ease  and  sense, 

And  ah  !  uncertain,  too ; 
While  that  idea  lives,  from  whence 

At  first  his  frenzy  grew. 

[Exit  Lord  Aim. 

SCENE  lU.-^hanget  to  the  prospect  of  the 

mtlL 

Enter  Ralpp,  with  Mervin,  tit  a  riding-'dreUf 
followed  by  Fanny. 

Fan,  Ah,  pray,  your  honour,  try  if  you  hare 
not  something  to  spare  for  poor  Fanny  the  gip- 
sey ! 

Ralph.  I  tell  ^ou.  Fan,  the  gentleman  has  no 
change  about  him ;  why  the  plague  will  you  be 
so  troublesome  ? 

Fan.  Lord,  what  is  it  to  you,  if  his  honour  has 
a  mind  to  give  me  a  trifle  ?  Do,  pray,  gentleman, 
put  your  hand  in  your  pocket. 

Mer.  I  am  almost  distracted  !  Ungrateful 
Theodosia,  to  change  so  suddenly,  and  write  me 
such  a  letter !  However,  I  am  resolved  to  have 
my  dismission  face  to  face ;  this  letter  may  be 
forced  from  her  by  her  mother,  who,  I  know 
was  never  cordially  my  friend.  I  could  not  get  a 
sight  of  her  in  London,  but  here  the?  will  be  less 
on  their  guard ;  and  see  her  I  will,  by  one  means 
or  other.  • 

Fan.  Then  your  honour  will  not  extend  your 
charity  ? 

AIR. 

I  am  young,  and  I  am  friendless, 

And  poor,  alas !  withal ; 
Sure  my  sorrows  will  be  endless ; 

In  vain  for  help  I  call. 
Have  some  pity  in  your  nature. 
To  relieve  a  wi-etched  creature, 

Though  the  gift  be  ne'er  so  small. 

May^ou,  possessing  every  blessing, 
Still  mherit,  sir,  all  you  merit,  sir. 
And  never  know  what  it  is  to  want ; 
Sweet  heaven,  your  worship  all  happiness 
grant! 

[Exit  Fanny. 
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Ralph.  Now  Y\\  go  and  take  that  money  from 
her,  and  I  have  good  mind  to  lick  her,  so  I  have. 

Mer.  Pho  !  prithee,  stay  where  you  are. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but  I  hate  to  see  a  toad  so  devil- 
ish greedy. 

Mer.  Well,  come,  she  lias  not  got  a  great  deal, 
and  I  have  thought  how  she  may  do  me  a  favour 
in  her  turn. 

Ralph.  Ay,  but  you  may  put  that  out  of  your 
head,  for  I  can  tell  you  she  won't. 

Mer.  How  so  ? 

Ralph.  How  so  !  why,  shc*s  as  cunning  as  the 
devil. 

Mer.   O  she  is 1  fancy  1  understand  you. 

Well,  in  that  case,  friend  Ralph — Your  name*s 
Ralph,  I  think? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  at  your  service,  for  want  of  a 
better. 

Mer.  I  say,  then,  friend  Ralph,  in  that  case, 
we  will  remit  the  favour  you  think  of,  till  the  la- 
dy is  in  a  more  complying  humour,  and  try  if  she 
paunot  serve  me  at  present  in  some  other  capa- 
city— There  are  a  good  many  gipsies  hereabout, 
are  there  not  ? 

Ralph.  Softly — I  have  a  whole  gang  of  them 
here,  in  our  barn ;  I  have  kept  them  al'out  the 
place  these  three  months,  aud  ail  oh  account  of 
she. 

Mer.  Really ! 

Ralph.    Yea but  for  your  life  don't  say  a 

word  of  it  to  any  Christian 1  am  in  love  with 

her. 

Mer.  Indeed  ! 

Ralph.  Feyther  is  as  mad  with  me  about  it  as 
old  Scratch ;  and  I  gets  the  plague  and  all  of  an- 
ger ;  but  I  don't  mind  that. 

Mer.  Well,  friend  Ralph,  if  you  are  in  love, 
no  doubt  you  have  some  influence  over  your  mis- 
tress. Don't  you  think  you  could  prevail  upon 
her,  and  her  companions,  to  supply  me  with  one 
of  their  habits,  and  let  tnc  go  up  with  them  to- 
day to  my  lord  Aimvvorth's.?  « 

Ralph.  Why,  do  you  want  to  go  a  mumming .? 
We  never  do  that  here,  but  in  the  Christmas  ho- 
lidays. 

Mer.  No  matter :  manage  this  for  me,  and 
manage  it  with  secrecy,  and  I  promise  you  shall 
not  go  unrewarded. 

Ralph.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  sir,  I  don't  look  for 
any  thmg;  I  can  easily  get  you  a  bundle  of  their 
rags ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  you'll  prevail 
on  them  to  go  up  to  my  lord's,  because  they're 
afraid  of  a  big  dog  that*s  in  the  yard  :  ^  but  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  can  do ;  I  can  go  up  before  you, 
and  have  the  dog  fastened,  for  I  know  his  ken- 
nel. 

Mer.  That  will  do  very  well — By  means  of 
this  disguise,  I  shall  probably  get  a  sight  of  her ; 
and  I  leave  the  rest  to  love  and  fortune. 


AIR. 

Why  quits  the  merchant,  blest  with  ease, 

The  pleasures  of  his  native  seat. 
To  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  seas^ 
And  crimes  more  perilous  than  these. 
Midst  freezing  cold,  or  scorching  heat  ? 

He  knows  the  hardships,  knows  the  pain, 
The  length  of  way,  but  tliinks  it  small ; 

The  sweets  of  what  he  hopes  to  gain. 
Undaunted,  make  him  combat  all. 

[Eieunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Patty,  Ralph,  Giles,  and  Faxxt. 

Giles.   So  his  lordship  was  as  tvilling  as  the 
flowers  in   May and  as  I  w^as  coming  alon;;, 


who  should  i  meet  but  your  father — aud  he  bid 
me  run  in  all  haste  and  tell  you — fur  we  were 
sure  you  would  be  deadly  glad. 

Pat.  I  know  not  what  business  you  had  to  go 
to  my  lord's  at  all,  fanner. 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  did  as  I  was  desired — Mas- 
ter Fairfield  bid  me  tell  you,  moreover,  as  how 
he  would  have  you  go  up  to  my  lord  out  of  haod, 
and  thank  him. 

Ralph.  So  she  ought;  and  take  off  those 
clothes,  and  put  on  what's  more  becoming  ber 
station ;  you  know  my  father  spoke  to  you  of 
that  this  morning  too. 

Pat.  Brother,  I  shall  obey  my  father. 

AIR. 

Pat.  Lie  still  my  heart;  oli,  fatal  stroke. 
That  kills  at  once  my  hopes  and  me  ! 

Giles.  Miss  Pat! 

Pat.  What? 

Giles.  Nay,  I  only  spoke : 

Ralph.  Take  courage,  nam,  she  does  but  joke ; 

Come,  suster,  somewhat  kinder  be. 
Fan.  This  in  a  thing  the  most  oddest, 

Some  folks  are  so  piaguily  modest ! 


ii  I  1    i  Were  we  in  the  case, 
■p  ^       -^  lo  be  in  tnoir  place, 
f.  We'd  carry  it  oti'  with  a 


a  different  face. 
Giles.  Thus  I  take  her  by  the  iiiy  hand. 

So  soft  and  white. 
Ralph.  Why  now  that's  right; 

Aud  kiss  her  too,  mun,  never  stand. 
''What  words  can  ci^plain 
My  pleasure — my  pain  ? 
It  presses,  it  rises. 
My  heart  it  surprises, 
I  can't  keep  it  down,  though  I'd  never 
so  fain. 
Fan.  So  here  the  play  ends, 
The  lovers  are  friends ; 
Ralph.  Hush ! 
Fan,  Tush  ! 


Pat. 

Giks.< 


\ 
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Giles,  Nab ! 
Pat  Psha! 

AIL  What  torment's  exceeding,  what  joys  are 
above. 


The  pains  and  the  pleasures  that  wait  upon 
love! 

[  Exeunt* 


ACT   U. 


SCENE  l.-*-i4  marble  par tieo,  ornamented  with 
ttatueSf  which  opens  Jrom  Lord  Aimwortu's 
house ;  two  chairs  near  the  front. 

Enter  Lord  Aim  worth,  reading. 

In  how  contemptible  a  light  would  the  situation 
I  tyn  now  in  shew  me  to  roost  of  the  fine  men 
of  the  present  age  !  In  love  with  a  country  girl — 
rivalled  by  a  poor  fellow,  one  of  my  meanest 
tenants,  and  uneasy  at  it !  If  1  had  a  mind  to  her, 
1  know  they  would  tell  me,  I  ought  to  have  la- 
ken  care  to  make  myself  easy  lon^  af50,  when  I 
had  her  in  my  power.  But  I  have  the  testimony 
of  my  own  heart  in  my  favour ;  and  \  think,  was 
it  to  do  a<:;ain,  I  should  act  as  I  have  done.  Let's 
see  what  we  have  here — |3erhaps  a  book  may 
compose  my  thoughts.  [Reads,  and  throws  the 
biiok  aicaii.'\  It's  to  no  purpose— I  can't  read,  I 
can't  think,  I  cun't  do  any  tiling  ! 

AIR. 

Ah  !  how  vainly  mortals  treasure 
Hopes  of  happiness  and  pleasure. 

Hard  and  doubtful  to  obtain ; 
hy  what  standards  false  we  measure  \ 

Still  pursuing 

VVuys  to  ruin, 
Seeking  bliss,  and  finding  pain. 

Enter  Patty. 

Pat.  Now  comes  the  trial !  no,  my  sentence 
is  already  pronountcd,  and  I  will  meet  my  fate 
with  prudence  and  rcisoluiion. 

Lord  Aim.  Who's  there  ? 

Pat.  Mv  lr>rd  I 

Ijord  Aim.  Patty  Fairfield  ! 

Pat.  I  humbly  beg  pardon,  my  lord,  for  press- 
ing so  abruptly  into  your  presence;  but  I  was 
told  1  mi^ht  walk  tliis  way ;  and  1  am  come  by 
my  father's  commands  to  thank  your  lordship  fur 
all  your  favours. 

Lord  Aim.  Favoui-s,  Patty !  what  favours  ?  I 
have  done  you  none  :  but  why  this  metamorpho- 
sis? ]  protest,  if  you  had  not  spoke,  I  should  not 
Imve  known  you;  I  never  saw  you  wear  such 
clothes  as  these  in  my  mother's  life-time. 

Pat.  No,  my  lord,  it  was  her  ladyship's  plea- 
sure I  should  wear  better,  and  therefore  I  obey- 
ed ;  but  it  is  now  my  duty  to  dress  in  a  manner 
more  suitable  to  my  station,  and  future  prospects 
in  life. 


Lord  Aim.  I  am  afraid,  Patty,  ^*ou  are  too 
humble — come,  sit  down — nay,  I  will  have  it  so. 
What  is  it  I  have  been  told  to-day,  Patty  ?  It 
seems  you  are  going  to  be  married  ? 

Pat.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Lord  Aim.  Well,  and  don't  you  think  you 
could  have  made  a  better  choice  than  farmer 
Giles?  I  should  imagine  your  person,  your  ac- 
complishments, might  have  entitled  you  to  look 
hiju;her. 

Put.  Your  lordship  is  pleased  to  over-rate  my 
little  merit :  the  education  I  received  in  your  fa- 
mily does  not  entitle  me  to  forget  my  origin ;  and 
the  farmer  is  my  equal. 

Lord  Aim.  In  what  respect  ?  The  degrees  of 
rank  and  fortune,  my  dear  Patty,  are  arbitrary 
distinctions,  unworthy  the  regard  of  those  who 
consider  justly.  The  true  standard  of  equality  is 
seated  in  the  mind :  those  who  think  nobly  are 
noble. 

Pat.  The  farmer,  my  lord,  is  a  very  honest  man. 

Lord  Aim.  So  he  may — 1  don't  suppose  he 
would  break  into  a  house,  or  commit  a  robbery 
on  the  highway :  what  do  you  tell  roe  of  his  ho- 
nesty for? 

Pat.  I  did  not  mean  40  offend  your  lordship* 

Ijord  Aim.  Offend  !  I  am  not  ofllended,  Patty; 
not  at  all  offended — But  is  there  any  great  merit 
in  a  man's  being  honest  ? 

Pat.  I  don't  say  there  is,  my  lord. 

Lord  Aim.  The  farmer  is  an  ill-bred,  illiterate 
booby  ;  and  what  happiness  can  you  propose  tO 
yourself  in  such  a  society  ?  Then,  as  to  his  per- 
I  am  sure — But  perhaps,  Patty,  you  like 


son. 


him ;  and  if  so,  I  am  doing  a  wrong  thing. 

Pat.  Upon  my  word,  my  lord 

Lord  Aim.  Nay,  I  see  you  do :  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  you ;  and,  in  that  case,  you 
are  certainly  in  the  right  to  follow  your  inclina- 
tions— I  must  tell  you  one  thing,  Patty,  however 
— I  hope  you  won't  think  it  unfriendly  of  me — 
But  I  am  determined  farmer  Giles  shall  not  stay 
a  moment  on  my  estate,  after  next  ouarter-day. 

Pat.  I  hope,  my  lord,  he  has  not  incurred  your 
displeasure — \ — 

Lord  Aim,  That's  of  no  signification — Could  I 
find   as  many  good  qualities  in  him  as  you  do, 

perhaps But  'tis  enough,  he's  a  fellow  I  don't 

like ;  and,  as  you  have  a  regard  for  him,  I  would 
have  you  advise  him  10  provide  himself. 

Pat.  My  lord,  I  am  very  unfortunate  ! 

Lord  Aim.  She  loves  him,  'ti»  plain Come, 

Patty,  don't  cry ;  I  would  not  willingly  do  any 
thing  to  make  you  uneasy — Have  you  seen  Miss 
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Sycamore  yet? — I  suppose  you  know  she  and  I 
are  going  to  be  married. 

Pat.  So  I  hear,  my  lord Heaven  make  you 

both  happy ! 

Lord  Aim,  Thank  you,  Patty ;  I  hope  we  shall 
be  happy. 

Pat,  Upon  my  knees,  upon  my  knees,  I  pray  it ! 
May  every  eartnlj  bliss  attend  you !  ma^^  your 
days  prove  an  unmterrupted  course  of  delightful 
tranquillity!  and  your  mutual  friendship,  con- 
fidence, and  love,  end  but  with  your  lives ! 

Lord  Aim.  Rise,  Patty,  rise ;  say  no  more — I 
suppose  you'll  wait  upon  Miss  Sycamore  before 
you  go  away — at  present,  I  have  a  little  business 
—As  I  said,  Patty,  don't  afflict  yourself:  1 
have  been  somewhat  hasty  with  regard  to  the 
fanner ;  but  since  I  see  how  deeply  you  are  in- 
terested in  his  afibirs,  I  may  possibly  alter  my 

designs  with  regard  to  him You  know — You 

know,  Patty,  your  marriage  with  him  is  no  con- 
cern of  mine— I  only 


unaee 
speak- 


AIR. 

My  passion  in  vain  I  attempt  to  dissemble ; 

Th'  endeavonr  to  hide  it,  but  makes  it  appear : 
Enraptured,  I  gaze ;  when  I  touch  her,  I  tremble. 

And  speak  to  and  hear  her,  with  faultering  and 
fear. 

By  how  many  cruel  ideas  tormented ! 

My  blood's  in  a  ferment — it  freezes,  it  bums ! 
This  moment  I  wish,  what  the  next  is  repented ; 
While  love,  rage,  and  jealousy,  rack  me  by 
turns. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Giles. 

Giles.  Miss  Pat — Odd  rabbit  it,  I  thought  his 
honour  firas  here ;  and  I  wish  I  may  die  if  my 
heart  did  not  jump  into  my  mouth — Come,  come 
down  in  all  haste !  there's  such  rig  below  as  you 
never  knew  in  your  born  days. 

Pat.  Rig ! 

Giles.  Ay,  and  fun — ^There's  as  good  as  forty 
of  the  tenants,  men  and  maidens,  have  got  upon 
tlie  lawn  before  the  castle,  with  pipers  and  gar- 
lands ;  just  for  all  the  world  as  thof  it  was  May- 
day ;  and  the  quality's  looking  at  them  out  of  the 
windows — Tis  as  true  as  any  thin^ ;  on  account 
of  my  lord's  coming  home  with  his  new  lady — 
I/>ok  here,  I  have  brought  a  string  of  flowers 
along  with  me. 

Pat.  Well,  and  what  thenf 

Giles.  Why  I  was  thinking,  if  so  be  as  you 
would  come  down,  as  we  might  take  a  dance  to- 
gether :  little  Sal,  farmer  Harrow's  daughter,  of 
the  Green,  would  fain  have  had  me  for  a  partner; 
but  I  said  as  how  I'd  go  for  one  I  liked  better ; 
one  that  I'd  make  a  partner  for  life. 

Pat.  Did  yon  say  tof 


Giles,  Yes,  and  she  was  struck  aH  of  a  heap-* 
she  had  not  word  to  throw  to  a  dog — for  Sal  and 
I  kept  company  once  for  a  Uttle  bit. 

Pat.  Farmer,  I  am  goin^  to  aay  something  to 
you,  and  I  desire  you  will  listen  to  it  attendveij. 
It  seems  you  think  of  our  being  married  to- 
gether? 

Giles.  Think !  why  I  think  of  nothing  else. 
It's  all  over  the  place,  mun,  as  how  you  are  to 
be  my  spouse ;  and  you  wouM  not  bdneve  wbat 
game  folks  make  of  me. 

Pat.  Shall  I  talk  to  you  like  a  friend,  fanner? 
You  and  I  were  never  designed  for  one  another; 
and  I  am  morally  certain  we  should  not  be 
happy. 

Giles.  Oh !  as  for  that  matter,  I  never  has  oo 
words  with  nobody. 

.  Pat.  Shall  I  speak  plainer  to  you,  then  ?— I 
don't  like  you. 

Giles.  No ! 

Pat,  On  the  contrary,  you  are  disagreeable  to 
me 

Giles.  Am  I  ? 

Pat.  Yes,  of  all  things :  I  deal  with  you  sio- 
cerely. 

Giles.  Why,  I  thought.  Miss  P&t,  the  affiur  be- 
tween you  and  I  was  all  fixed  and  settled  ! 

Pat.  Well,  let  this  undeceive  you — Be  assor- 
ed  we  sliall  never  be  man  and  wife.  No  ofier 
shall  persuade,  no  command  force  roe — You 
know  my  mind,  make  your  advantage  of  it 

AIR. 

Was  I  sure  a  life  to  lead. 

Wretched  as  the  vilest  slave. 

Every  hardship  would  I  brave ; 
Rudest  toil,  severest  need ; 

Ere  vield  my  hand  so  coolly. 

To  the  man  who  never  truly 
Could  my  heart  in  keeping  have. 

Wealth  with  others  success  will  insure  yoo, 
Where    your  wit  and    your    peraon  miy 
please; 
Take  to  them  your  love,  I  conjure  you. 
And  in  mercy  set  me  at  ease. 

[EiU. 

Giles.  Here's  a  turn !  I  don't  know  what  to 
make  6f  it :  she's  gone  mad,  that's  for  sartin — 
wit  and  learning  have  cracked  her  brain — P«ior 
sou  I !  poor  soul !  It  is  often  the  case  of  those 
who  have  too  much  of  them.  Lord,  Lurd,  how 
sorry  I  be !  But  hold,  she  says  1  bainr  to 
her  mind — mayn't  all  this  be  the  effect  of  modish 
coyness,  to  do  like  the  gentlewomen,  hecnose  she 
was  bred  among  them  ?  And  I  have  heard  saj, 
they  will  be  upon  their  viien  tricks,  tilt  titev  go 
into  the  very  church  witli  a  man.  Icod,  thereli 
nothing  more  likelier;  for  it  is  the  cry  of  one 
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waA  all,  that  she's  the  moral  of  a  lady  in  every 
thing :  and  our  farmers'  daughters,  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  tho'f  they  have  nothing  to  boast  of 
bat  a  scrap  of  red  ribbon  about  their  hats,  will 
have  as  many  turnings  and  windings  as  a  hare, 
before  one  can  lay  a  fast  Hold  of  them.  There 
can  no  harm  come  of  speaking  with  Master  Fair- 
field, however.  Odd  rabbit  it,  how  plaguy  tart 
she  was  !  I  am  half  vext  with  myself  now,  that  I 
let  her  go  off  so. 

AIR. 

When  a  maid,  in  way  of  marriage, 

First  is  courted  by  a  man. 

Let  'un  do  the  best  he  can, 
She*s  so  shame-faced  in  her  carriage, 

Tis  with  pain  the  soil's  began. 

ThoT  mayhap  she  likes  him  mainly^ 
StiH  she  shams  ir  coy  and  cold ; 
•    Fearing  to  confess  it  plainly, 
•    Lest  the  folks  should  tliink  her  bold. 

But  the  parson  comes  in  sight. 
Gives  the  word  to  bill  and  eoo ; 

Mis  a  difierent  story  quite. 
And  she  quickly  buckles  too. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  IL 


Changet  to  a  view  of  Lord  Aim  worth's  house, 
amd  improvemenii :  a  ieat  under  a  tree,  and 
part  of  the  garden  wall,  with  a  Chinete  pavi* 
lion  over  it.  Several  country  people  appear 
dancing,  others  looking  on  ;  among  whom  are, 
Mervin,  disguised,  Ralph,  Fanny,  and  a 
number  of  gipsies.  After  the  dancers  go  off, 
TiiEODOSiA  and  Patty  enter  through  a  gate, 
supposed  to  have  a  connection  with  the  princi- 
pal building. 

The.  Well,  then,  my  dear  Patty,  you  will  run 
away  from  us  ?  but  why  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  have 
a  thousand  things  to  say  to  you. 

Pat.  I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  to  pay  my 
duty  to  you  some  other  time,  madam ;  at  pre- 
sent I  really  find  myself  a  liitic  indisposed. 

The,  Nay,  I  would  by  no  means  lay  you  under 
any  restraint.  But,  mcthinks,  the  entertainment 
we  have  just  been  taking  part  of,  should  have 
put  you  mto  better  spirits :  I  am  not  in  an  over- 
merry  mood  myself;  yet,  I  swear,  I  could  not 
look  on  the  diversion  of  those  honest  Iblks,  with- 
OQt  feeling  a  certain  gaieti  de  eaur. 

Fat.  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  had  one  cir- 
eomstance  atteiMKng  it,  which  is  often  wanting 
to  more  polite  amusements;  that  of  seeming  to 
give  undissembled  satisfaction  to  those  who  were 
encaged  in  it. 

The.  Oh,  infinite,  infinite  !  to  see  the  chearful, 
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healthy-looltiDg  crea€oi«9,  toil  with  sacb  a  good 
will !  To  me,  there  were  more  -genuine  charms  in 
their  aukward  stomping  and  jumping  eboat,  their 
rude  measures,  and  homespun  finely^  than  in  all 
the  dress,  splendour,  and  stndied  graces^  of  a 
birthwiight  ball-room. 

Pat.  Tis  a  very  uncommoA  declaration  to  b*: 
made  by  a  fine  lady,  madam*,  but  certainly^  how- 
ever the  artful  delicacies  of  high  life  may  dazriv 
and  surprise,  nature  has  particular  attraclioaa^ 
even  in  d  cottage,  her  most  unadorned  stitfe^ 
which  seldom  fail  to  affect  us,  though  we  eait 
scarce  give  a  reason  for  it. 

The.  But  you  know,  Patty,  I  was  aCwaj^  ii 
distracted'  admirer  of  the  country  ;  m>  damsel'  m 
romance  was  ever  foodev  of  groves  and  purling 
streams :  had  I  been  horn  in  the  days  of  Area- 
dia^  with  my  present  propensity,  instead  of  bein|^ 
a  fine  lady,  as  you  call=  me,  I  should  certainly 
have  kept  a  ftock  of  sheep. 

Pat.  Well,  madam,  you  have  the  sages,  poets, 
and  philosophers,  of  all  ag^  to  couatenaace 
your  way  of  thinking. 

JVte.  And  you,  my  little  philosophicai  fnend, 
I  don't  you  think  mc  in  the  right,  too  ? 

Pat,  Yes,  indeed,  madam^  perfectly, 

AIR. 

Trust  me,  wonld  you>  tnste  true  pleasure 
Without  mixture,  without  measure. 
No  where  shall  you  find  the  treasure 
Sure  as  in  the  sylvan  scene : 

Blest,  who,  no  false  glare  i«eqmnn^ 
Nature's  rural  sweets  admiring. 
Can,  from  grosser  joys  retiring. 

Seek  the  simple  and  serene.  [Emt  Fa^ttt. 

Mervin  and  Fankt  come  forward,. 

Mer.  Yonder  she  is  seated ;  and,  to  my  wish^ 
most  fortunately  alone.  Accost  her,  as  I  desi^ 
red. 

The.  Heigh  ! 

Fan,  Heaven  bless  you,  my  sweet  lady !  btssi 
your  honour's  beautiful  visage,  and  send  you  a 
good  husliand,  and  a  great  many  of  them  ! 

2'he.  A  very  comfortable  wisli,  upoar  my  wovd : 
who  are  you,  child  ? 

Fan.  A  poor  gipsey,  an^  please  yoo,  that  goes 
about,  begging  from  charitable  gentlemen  and 
ladies — It'  you  have  ere  a  coal  or  a  bit  o(  whit- 
ing in  your  pocket,  1*11  write  you'  tbe  first  latter 
ol'  your  sweetheart's  name ;  how  many  husbands 
you  will  have,  and  how  naany  children,  my  la* 
dy :  or,  if  you  will  let  me  look  at  your  line  oJFlife, 
JL'll  tell  yon  whether  it  will  be  long  or  shorty  hap- 
py or  mi*)erable. 

The.  Oh  !  as  for  that,  I  know  it  already—— 
you  cnTinot  tell  me  any  good  fortune,  and  there- 
fore, I'll  hear  none.     &o  about  your  business. 

Mer.  Stay,  madam,  stay,  [Pretending  te  i^m 
paper  from  the  ground,^  you  have  dcopt  aome^ 
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thing  ■        Fan,   call  the  young  gentlewoman 
back. 
Fan,  Lady,  you  have  lost 


The.  Pho,  pho,  I  have  lost  nothing. 

Mer,  Yea,  that  paper,  lady ;  you  dropt  it  as 
yon  got  up  from  the  chair.  Fan,  give  ii  t'^  her 
honour. 

The.  A  letter  with  my  address!  [TaArfs  the 
paper  and  readsJ]  *  Dear  Theodosia !  Though  the 

*  sight  of  me  was  so  disagreeable  to  you,  that  you 

*  charged  me  never  to  approach  you  more,  I  hope 

*  my  hand  writing  can  have  nothing  to  frighten 

*  or  disgust  you.  I  am  nut  far  off;  and  the  per- 
^  son,  who  delivers  you  this,  can  give  you  intelli- 
'gence.'  Come  hither,  child  !  do  you  know  any 
tmng  of  the  eentleroan  that  wrote  this? 

An.  My  Tad  V 

7^  Make  haste — run  this  moment — ^bring 
me  to  him — bring  him  to  roe !  say  I  wait  with 
impatience ;  tell  him  I  will  go,  fly  any  where — 

Mer,  My  life,  my  charmer ! 

The.  O,  Heavens !  Mr  Mervin ! 

'     Enter  Sir  Harrt  and  Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  don't  walk  so  fast,  we 
are  not  running  for  a  wager. 
Sir  Har.  Hough,  hough,  hough ! 
Lady  Syc.  Hey  day,  you  have  got  a  cough — I 
shall  have  you  laid  upon  my  hands  presently. 

Sir  Har.  No,  no,  my  lady ;  it  is  only  the  old 
afiair. 

Lady  Syc.  Come  here,  and  let  me  tye  this 
handkerchief  about  your  neck;  you  have  put 
yourself  into  a  muck  sweat  already.  [Het  a  hand^ 
kerchief  about  At*  neck,^  Have  you  taken  your 
Bardana  this  morning  ?  I  warrant  you  not  now, 
though  you  have  been  complaining  of  twitches 
two  or  three  times ;  and  you  know  the  gouty  sea- 
son is  coming  on.  Why  will  you  be  so 
neglectful  of  your  health,  sir  Hari^  ?  I  protest  I 
am  forced  to  watch  you  like  an  infant 

Sir  Har.  My  lovely  takes  care  of  me,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  her. 

Lady  Syc.  Well,  but  you  ought  to  mind  me, 
then,  since  you  are  satisfied  I  never  speak  but 
for  your  good.  I  thought.  Miss  Sycamore,  you 
were  to  have  followed  your  papa  and  roe  into 
the  garden.  How  far  did  you  go  with  tliat 
wendi? 

The.  They  are  gipsies,  madam,  they  say.  In- 
deed, I  don  t  know  what  they  are. 

Lady  Syc.  I  wish,  miss,  you  would  learn  to 
give  a  rational  answer 

Sir  Har.  £h  !  what's  that  ?  gipsies !  Have 
we  gipsies  here?  Vagrants,  that  pretend  to  a 
knowledge  of  future  events;  diviners,  fortune-tel- 
lers? 

Fan.  Yes,  your  worship,  we'll  tell  your  for- 
tune, or  her  ladyship's,  for  a  crum  of  bread,  or  a 
little  broken  victuals :  what  you  throw  to  your 
dogs,  an'  please  you. 


Sir  Har.  Broken  victuals,  hussy  !  How  do 
you  think  we  should  have  broken  victuals  ?  If 
we  were  at  home,  indeed,  perhaps  you  mi|^  get 
some  such  thing  from  the  cook  :  but  here  we  are 
only  on  a  visit  to  a  friend's  house,  and  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  kitchen  at  all. 

Lady  Syc.  And  do  you  think,  sir  Harry,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  creature  an  account? 

Sir  Har.  No,  love,  no !  but  what  can  you  lay 
to  obstinate  people  ?  Get  you  gone,  bold  face ! 
I  once  knew  a  merchant  s  wire  in  the  dty,  my 
lady,  who  had  her  fortune  told  by  some  of  those 
gipsies.  They  said  she  should  die  at  such  a 
time ;  and  I  warrant,  as  sure  as  the  day  caoie^ 
the  poor  gentlewoman  actually  died  with  the 
conceit.  Come,  Dossy,  your  mamma  and  I  are 
going  to  take  a  walk.  My  lady,  will  you  hare 
bold  of  my  arm  ? 

I      La(fy  Syc.  No,  sir  Harry,  I  choose  to  go  by 
I  myself 

Mer.  Now,  love,  assist  me !  [Turning  to  tke 
gipties.]   Follow,  and  take  all  your  cues;  from 

me Nay,  but  good  lady  and  gentleman,. yoa 

won't  go  without  remembering  the  poor  gipsies? 
Sir  Har.  Hey !  here  is  all  the  gang  after  oSi 
Gip.  Pray,  your  noble  honour ! 
Lady  Syc  Come  back  into  the  garden ;  we 
shall  l>e  covered  with  vermin. 

Gip.  Out  of  the  bowels  of  your  commissera- 
tion ! 

Loify  Syc  They  press  on  us  more  and  more; 
yet  that  girl  has  no  mind  to  leave  them :  I  shall 
swoon  away ! 

iSir  Har.  Don't  be  frightened,  my  lady;  let 
me  advance: 

Am. 


Yoo  vile  pack  of  vagabonds !   what  do  jou 
roean? 

YU  maul  you,  rascallions, 

Ye  tatter-demallions— — 
If  one  of  you  come  within  reach  of  my  cane. 

Such  cursed  assurance, 

^is  past  all  endurance. 
Nay,  nay,  pray.come  away. 

They're  liars  and  thieves, 

And  he  that  believes 
Their  foolish  predictions. 
Will  find  them  but  fictions, 

A  bubble,  that  always  deceives. 

Fan.  Oh,  mercv,  dear !  The  gentleman  is  so 
bold,  'tis  well  if  he  does  not  bring  us  into  troiH 
ble.  Who  knows  but  this  may  be  a  justice  of 
peace!  and  see,  he's  following  them  into  the 
garden! 

lit  Gip.  Well,  'tis  all  your  seeking.  Fan. ' 
Fan.  We  shall  have  warrants  to  take  us  up, 
I'll  be  hanged  else !  We  had  better  run  tLwty; 
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the  servants  will  come  out  with  sticks  to  lick 

OS. 

Mer.  Cursed  ill-fortune !  [Here  Mervin  re- 
tumt  with  giptiesi]  $he*s  gone,  and,  perhaps,  I 
shall  Dot  have  another  opportunity — And  you,  ye 
blundering  blockhead  !  I  won't  give  you  a  hnlf- 
penny — Why  did  you  not  clap  to  the  'garden 
door,  when  I  called  to  you,  before  the  young  la- 
dy got  in  ?  The  key  was  on  the  outi^ide,  which 
¥rould  have  given  me  some  time  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

^d  Gip.  An*  please  your  honour,  T  was  dubus. 

Mer  Dubus  !  plague  choak  ye !  However,  it 
19  some  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able  to  let 
her  see  me,  and  know  where  I  am.  [Turning  to 
^he  gip$ieSy  who  go  o(f,]  Go,  get  you  gone,  tul  of 
you,  amout  your  business ! 

The,  Disappeared,  fled  !  [Theodosia  appear t 

in  the  navillion.^  Oh,  how  unlucky  this  is  f 

Could  he  not  have  patience  to  wait  a  moment? 

Mer,  I  know  not  what  to  resolve  on. 

The.  Hem ! 

Mer,  ril  go  back  to  the  garden-door. 

I%e.  Mr  Mervin ! 

Mer,  What  do  I  see  !  'Tis  she,  'tis  she  her- 
self !  Oh,  Theodosia !  Shall  I  climb  the  wall,  and 
come  up  to  you  ^ 

7^  No ;  speak  softly :  sir  Harry  and  my  la- 
dy sit  below  at  the  end  of  the  walk — How  much 
am  I  ohlised  to  you  for  taking  this  trouble  ! 

Mer.  When  their  happiness  is  at  stake,  what 
is  it  men  will  not  attempt  ?  Say  but  you  love 
me ! 

The.  What  proof  would  you  have  me  give 
you  ?  I  know  of  but  one :  if  you  please  I  am  wil- 
ling to  go  off  with  you. 

Mer,  Are  yoo^  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
brought  a  carriage ! 

The,  How  did  you  come  ?  Have  you  not  hor- 
ses? 

Mer.  No;  there  is  another  misfortune.  To 
avoid  suspicion,  there  being  but  one  little  public- 
house  in  the  village,  I  dispatched  my  servant 
with  them,  about  an  hour  ago,  to  wait  for  me  at 
a  town  twelve  miles  distant,  whither  I  pretended 
to  go;  bat,  alighting  a  mile  ofl^  I  equipt  myself, 
and  came  back  as  you  see;  neither  can  we, 
nearer  than  this  town,  get  a  post-chaise. 

The.  You  say  you  have  made  a  confidant  of 
the  miller's  son : — return  to  your  place  of  ren- 
dezvous:— my  father  has  been  asked  this  mo- 
ment, by  lord  Aimworth,  who  is  in  the  garden,  to 
take  a  walk  with  him  down  to  the  mill :  they  will 
go  before  dinner :  and  it  shall  be  hard  if  I  cannot 
contrive  to  be  one  of  the  company. 

Mer.  And  what  then  ? 

The.  Why,  in  the  mean  time,  yon  may  devise 
some  method  to  carry  me  from  hence :  and  I'll 
take  care  you  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating it  to  me. 

Mer.  Well,  but  dear  Theodosia 


AIR. 

TTie,  Hist,  hist !  I  hear  my  mother  call— 

Prithee  be  gone ; 

We*ll  meet  anon : 

Catch  this,  and  this— • 

Blow  roe  a  kiss 
In  pledge  of  promised  truth,  that's  all. 

Farewell ! and  yet  a  moment  stay; 

Something  beside  I  had  to  say : 

We'll,  'tis  forgot ; 


No  matter  w 


■ 


Love  grftnt  us  grace  ! 
The  mill's  the  place : 
She  calls  again,  I  must  away. 

Enter  Fanny. 


[Exit, 


Fan.  Please  your  honour,  you  were  so  kind 
ns  to  say  you  would  remember  my  fellow-travel- 
lers for  their  trouble :  and  they  think  I  have  got- 
ten the  money. 

Mer.  Oh,  here ;  give  them  this — [Givet  her 
money.]  And  for  you,  my  dear  little  pilot,  you 
have  brought  me  so  cleverly  through  my  bussiness, 
that  I  must 

Fan.  Oh,  Lord  ! — ^your  honour — [Mervin  ki^ 
tes  her.]  Prajr  don't kiss  me  again. 

Mer,  Again,  and  again.— There's  a  thought 
come  into  my  head. — ^Theodosia  will  certainly 
htive  no  objection  to  putting  on  the  dress  of  a 
sister  of  mine. — So,  and  so  only,  we  may  escape 
to-night. — ^This  girl,  for  a  little  money,  will  pro- 
vide us  with  necessaries—— 

Fan.  Dear  gracious !  I  warrant  you,  now,  I 
am  as  red  as  my  petticoat :  why  would  you  roy- 
ster  and  touzle  one  so  ? — If  Ralph  was  to  see  you, 
he'd  be  as  jealous  as  the  vengeance. 

Mer.  Hang  Ralph  !  Never  mind  him. — There's 
a  guinea  for  thee. 

Fan.  What,  a  golden  guinea  ? 

Mer,  Yes ;  and  if  thou  art  a  good  girl,  and  do 
as  I  desire  thee,  thou  shalt  have  twenty. 

Fan.  Ay,  but  not  all  gold. 

Mer.  As  good  as  that  is. 

Fan.  Shall  I  though,  if  I  does  as  you  bids 
me? 

Mer.  You  shall. 

Fan.  Precious  heart !  He^s  a  sweet  gentle- 
man ! — Icod  I  have  a  great  mind 

Mer.  What  art  thou  thinking  about  ? 

Fan,  Thinking,  your  honour  ?--Hay  ha,  ha ! 

Mer,  Indeed,  so  merry  ! 

Fan,  I  don't  know  what  I  am  thinking  about, 
not  I — Ha,  ha,  ha ! — Twenty  guineas ! 

Mer.  I  tell  thee  thou  shalt  have  them. 

Fan,  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mer.  By  Heavep,  I  am  serious ! 

Fan.  Ha,  ha,  ha !— Why  hen  111  do  what- 
ever your  honour  pleases. 

Mer.  Stay  here  a  little,  to  see  that  all  keeps 
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qiiiet  :   you'll  find  me  presently  at   the   mill, 
where  we  talk  farther. 

AIR. 

Yes,  'tis  decreed,  thou  maid  divine ! 

I  must,  I  will  possess  thee : 
Oh,  what  delight  within  my  arms  to  press  thee ! 

To  kiss,  and  call  thee  mine ! 
X^t  me  this  only  bliss  enjoy; 
That  ne'er  can  waste,  that  ne'er  can  cloy : 

All  other  pleasures  I  resign. 


Why  should  we  dally. 

Stand  shilli  shaily  ? 
Xet  fortune  smile  or  frown ! 

Love  will  attend  us; 

Love  will  befriend  us; 
And  all  our  wishes  crown. 


[Exit. 


Enter  Ralph. 


Fan,  What  a  dear  kind  soul  he  is !— Here 
comes  Balph — I  can  tell  him,  unless  he  makes 
me  his  lawful  wife,  as  he  .has  often  said  he 
would,  the  devil  a  word  more  shall  he  speak  to 
me. 

Ralph,  So,  Fan,  wherc's  the  gentleman  ? 

Fan.  How  should  I  know  where  he  is  ?  what 
do  you  ask  me  for  ? 

]Ralph.  There's  no  harm  in  putting   a  civil 

auestion,  be  there  ?  Why  you  look  as  cross  and 
1-natured 

Fan,  Well,  mayhap  I  do— and  mayhap  I  have 
where-withal  for  it. 

Ralph,  Why,  has  the  gentleman  offered  any 
thing  uncivil  ?  £cod,  I'd  try  a  bout  as  sor>n  as 
look  at  him. 

Fan,  He  ofier ! — no— he's  a  gentleman  every 
inch  of  him ;  but  you  are  sensible,  Ralph,  you 
have  been  promising  me,  a  great  while,  this, 
and  that,  and  t'other  ;  and,  when  all  qbmes 
to  all,  I  don't  see  but  you  are  like  the  rest  of 
them. 

Ralph,  Why,  what  is  it  I  have  promised  ? 

Fan,  To  marry  me  in  the  church,  you  have,  a 
hundred  times. 

Ralph,  Well,  and  mayhap  I  will,  if  you'll  have 
patience. 

Fan,  Patience  me  no  patience !  you  may  do 
it  now,  if  you  piotise,  . 

Ralph,  VCt&y  but  suppose  I  don't  please?  I 
tell  you.  Pan,  you're  a  fool,  and  want  to  quarrel 
with  your  bread  and  butter;  I  have  had  anger 
l^now  from  feyther  already  upon  your  account, 
and  you  want  me  to  come  by  more.  As  I  said, 
if  you  have  patience,  mayhap  things  may  fall  out, 
and  mayhap  not. 

Fan.  With  all  my  heart,  then  ;  and  now  I 
l^now  your  mind,  you  may  go  j^ang  yourself, 

Ralph,  Ay,  ay  f 

fan.  Yes,  you  laajr— who  ca^es  for  you  ? 


Ralph,  Well,  and  who  cares  for  you,  an  jfob 
go  to  that  ? 

Fan.  A  menial  feller — Go  mind  your  miU  and 
your  drudgery ;  I  don't  think  you  worthy  to  vtipt 
ray  shoes — feller. 

Ralph.  Nay,  but  Fan,  keep  a  civil  tongue  ia 
your  head  :  odds  flesh  !  I  would  fain  know  what 
fly  bites  all  of  a  suddeu  now ! 

Fan,  Marry  come  up,  the  best  gentlemens' 
sons  in  the  country  have  made  me  proffers ;  aoil 
if  one  is  a  miss,  be  a  miss  to  a  gentleman,  I  saj, 
that  will  give  one  fine  clothes,  and  take  ooe  to 
see  the  show,  and  put  money  in  one's  pocket 

Ralph,  Whu,  whu — [She  hits  kirn  a  $1^] 
What's  that  for? 

Fan,  What  do  you  whistle  foe,  thea  ?  Do  yon 
think  I  am  a  dog  ? 

Ralph,  Never  trust  me.  Fan,  if  I  have  not  a 
mind  to  give  you,  with  this  switch  in  my  hand 
here,  as  good  a  lacing 

Fan.  Touch  me,  if  you  dare  !  touch  me,  and 
ni  swear  my  life  against  you. 

Ralph,  A  murrain  !  with  her  damned  little 
fist  as  hard  as  she  could  draw  ! 

Fan.  Well,  it's  good  enough  for  ynu ;  Vm  not 
necessitated  to  take  up  with  the  impudence  of 
such  a  low-lived  monkey  as  you  are. — A  gentle- 
man's my  friend,  and  I  can  have  twen^  guineas 
in  my  hand,  all  as  good  as  this  is. 

Rialph,  Belike  from  this  Londoner,  ch  ? 

Fan,  Yes,  from  him — so  you  may  take  yoar 

[iromise  of  marriage ;  I  don't  value  it  that— 
Spits.]  and  if  you  speak  to  me,  I'll  slap  your 
chops  again. 

AIR. 

Lord,  sir  !  you  seem  mighty  uneasy ; 

But  I  the  refusal  can  bear : 
I  warrant  I  shall  not  run  crazy. 

Nor  die  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
If  so  you  suppose,  you Vc  mistaken ; 

For,  sir,  for  to  let  yuu  to  know, 
I'm  not  such  a  maiden  forsakeu. 

But  I  have  two  strings  to  my  bow.  [Eiii. 

Ralph.  Indeed  !  Now  I'll  be  judged  by  way 
soul  living  in  the  world,  if  ever  tliere  was  a  %iler 
piece  of  treachery  than  this  here  j  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  true  friend  upon  the  face  of  the 
globe,  and  so  I  have  said  a  hundred  times !  A 
couple  of  base,  deceitful— —after  aU  my  love 
and  kindness  shewn  !  Well,  I'll  be    revenged; 

see  an  I   be'iit Master  Marviot,  that's  his 

name,  an  he  do  not  sham  it — he  has  come  here 
and  disguised  unself;  whereof  'tis  contrary  to 
law  so  to  do :  bcydes,  I  do  partly  know  why  he 
did  it ;  and  I'll  Qsh  out  the  whole  coniuration, 
and  go  up  to  the  castle  and  teH  every  syllable :  a 
shan't  carry  a  wench  from  me,  M*€rc  hie  twenty 
times  the  mou  he  is,  and  twenty  times  to  that 
again ;  and  moreover  than  so,  the  first  time  t 
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meet  ud,  HI  knock  ua  down,  tboY  'twas  before 
my  lord  himself;  and  be  may  capias  me  for  it 
afterwards,  an  be  wulL 

AIR. 

,  As  they  count  me  such  a  ninny. 
So  to  let  them  rule  the  roast, 
m  bet  any  one  a  guinea 

They  have  scored  without  their  host. 
But  if  I  don't  shew  them,  in  lieu  of  it, 
A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it. 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  and  an  ass. 

To  be  sure  yon  sly  cajoler 

Thought  the  work  as  good  as  done. 

When  he  found  the  little  stroller 
Was  so  easy  to  be  won. 

But  if  I  don't  shew  him  in  lieu  of  it, 

A  trick  that's  fairly  worth  two  of  it. 
Then  let  me  pass  for  a  fool  or  an  ass.     [Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Changes  to  a  room  in  the  mill ; 
two  chairt,  with  a  table  and  a  ttmkard  of 
beer. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 

Fair.  In  short,  farmer,  I  don't  know  what  to 
aay  to  thee.  I  have  spoken  to  her  all  I  can ; 
but  I  think  children  were  born  to  puU  the 
grey  hairs  of  their  parents  to  the  grave  with  sor- 
row. 

Giles.  Nay,  Master  Fairfield,  don't  take  on 
about  it !  belike  Miss  Fat  has  another  love :  and, 
if  so,  in  Heaven's  name  be't :  what's  one  man's 
meat,  as  tlie  saying  is,  is  another  man's  poison ; 
and  tho'f  some  might  find  me  well  enough  to 
their  fancy,)  yet  in  case  I  don't  suit  her's,  why 
there's  no  harm  done. 

Fair,  Well  but,  neighbour,  I  have  put  that  to 
her ;  and  the  story  is,  she  has  no  inclination  to 
marry  any  one;  all  she  desires  is  to  stay  at 
home,  and  take  care  of  me. 

Giles.  Master  Fairfield — here's  towards  your 
good  health! 

Fair,  Thank  thee,  friend  Giles and  here's 

towards  thine  ! 1  promise  thee,    had  things 

gone  as  we  proposed,  thou  should'st  have  had 
one  half  of  what  I  was  worth,  to  the  uttermost 
farthing. 

Giles,  Why  to  be  sure,  Master  Fairfield,  I  am 
not  the  less  obligated  to  your  good-will ;  but,  as 
to  that  matter,  bad  I  married,  it  should  not  have 
been  for  the  lucre  of  gain ;  but  if  I  do  like  a  eirl, 
do  ^ou  see,  I  do  like  her ;  ay,  and  I'd  take  her, 
savmg  respect,  if  she  had  not  a  second  petti- 
coaL 

Fair.  Well  said — where  love  is,  with  a  little 
industry,  what  have  a  young  couple  to  be  afraid 
of?  And,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  for  all  that's  past, 
J  cannot  help  thinking  we  shall  bring  our  mat- 


I 


ters  to  bear  yet — Yocmg  women,  you  know,  friend 
Giles 

Giles.  Why,  that's  what  I  have  been  thinking 
with  myself,  Master  Fairfield. 

Fair,  Come,  then,  mend  thy  drau^t — ^Deuce 
take  me  if  I  let  it  drop  so»-— But,  m  any  case, 
don't  you  go  to  make  yourself  uneasy. 

Giles,  Uneasy,  Master  Fairfield  f^what  good 
would  that  do  ? — For  sartin,  seeing  how  things 
were,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  they  had 
gone  accordingly :  but  if  they  change^  'tis  no  fault 
of  mine  you  know. 

AIR. 

Zooks !  why  should  I  sit  down  and  grieve  ? 

No  case  so  hard,  there  mayn't  be  had 
Some  medicine  to  relieve. 

Here's  what  masters  all  disasters : 

With  a  cup  of  nut-brown  beer. 

Thus  my  drooping  thoughts  I  cheer : 
If  one  pretty  damsel  fail  me, 

From  another  I  may  find 

Retuni  more  kind ; 
What  a  murrain  then  should  ail  me  I 

All  girls  are  not  of  a  mind. 

He's  a  child  that  whimpers  for  a  toy; 

So  here's  to  thee,  hcaiest  boy  !  {£m^. 

JSnter  Lord  Aimworth. 

Fair,  O  the  goodness,  his  lordship's  hooour ! 
You  are  come  into  a  littered  place,  my  nokAe  sir 

— xhe  arm-chair will  it  please  your  boMnir 

to  repose  you  on  this,  till  a  better 

Lord  Aim,  Thank  you,  miller ;  there's  no  oc- 
casion for  either.  I  only  want  to  speak  a  few 
words  to  you,  and  have  company  waiting  for  me 
without 

Fair,  Without ! — won't  their  honours  favour  my 
poor  hovel  so  far 

Lord  Aim,  No,  miUer,  let  them  sta^  wbeve 
they  are. — I  find  you  are  about  macryu^  yonr 
daughter — I  know  the  great  regard  my  mother 
had  for  her ;  and  am  satisfied,  that  nothing  but 
her  sudden  death  could  have  prevented  her  lea- 
ving her  a  handsome  provision. 

Fair.  Dear  my  lord,  your  noble  mother,  you, 
and  all  your  family,  have  heaped  favours  on  fa- 
vours on  my  poor  diild. 

Lord  Aim.  Whatever  has  been  done  for  her, 
she  has  fully  merited. 

Fair,  Why,  to  be  sore,  my  lord,  she  is  m  very 
good  girl. 

Lord  Aim,  Poor  old  man! — but  chose  are  tears 
of  satisfaction.  Here,  Master  Fairfield,  to  bring 
matters  to  a  short  conclusion,  here  is  a  biU  of  a 
thousand  poaada.  Portion  your  daughter  with 
what  you  thick  conveoieot  «f  it. 
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Fair,  A  thousand  pounds,  m^  lord  !  Pray,  ex- 
cuse me  }  excuse  me,  worthy  sir ;  too  much  has 
been  done  already,  and  we  have  no  preten- 
sions— 

Lord  Aim,  I  insist  upon  your  taking  it.  Put 
it  lip,  and  say  no  more. 

Fair,  Welly  my  lord,  if  it  must  be  so— but  in* 
deed,  indeed — 

Lord  Aim,  In  this  I  only  fulfil  what,  I  am  sa- 
tisfied, would  please  my  mother.  As  to  myself, 
I  shall  take  upon  me  all  the  expences  of  Patty's 
wedding  and  have  already  given  orders  about  it. 

Fair,  Alas,  sir,  you  are  too  good,  too  gene- 
rous; but  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  profit  of 
your  kind  intentions,  unless  you  will  condescend 
to  speak  a  little  to  Patty. 

Lord  Aim,  How  speak  ! 

Fair,  Why,  my  lord,  I  thought  we  had  f>retty 
well  ordered  all  tnings  concerning  this  marriage ; 
but,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  girl  has  taken  it  into  her 
bead  not  to  have  the  farmer,  and  declares,  she 
will  never  marry  at  all.  But  I  know,  my  lord, 
she'll  pay  great  respect  to  any  thing  you  say : 
and  if  you'll  but  lay  your  commands  on  her  to 
marry  him,  Vm  sure  she'll  do  it. 

Lord  Am,  Who,  I  lay  my  commands  on  her  ! 

Fair,  Yes,  pray,  my  lord,  do ;  I'll  send  her  in 
to  you. 

Lord  Aim.  Master  Fairfield  !  [Fairfield  gorf 
otif ,  and  refiimf.]— -What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this? — Refuse  to  marry  the  farmer!  How,  why? 
My  heart  is  thrown  in  an  agitation ;  while  every 
step  I  take,  serves  but  to  lead  me  into  new  per- 
plexities. 

Fair,  She*s  coming,  my  lord ;  I  said  you  were 
here ;  and  I  humbly  beg  you  will  tell  lier,  you  in- 
sist upon  the  match  going  forward ;  tell  her,  you 
insist  upon  it,  my  lord,  and  speak  a  little  angnlv 
to  her.  [Exit, 

Enter  Patty. 

Lord  Aim,  I  came  hither,  Patty,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  our  conversation  this  morning,  to  ren- 
er  your  change  of  state  as  agreeable  and  happy 
as  I  could :  but  your  father  tells  me,  yon  have 
fallen  out  with  the  farmer :  has  any  thing  hap- 
pened, since  I  saw  you  last,  to  alter  your  good 
opinion  of  him  ? 

Pat,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  in  the  same  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  farmer  now,  as  I  always  was. 

Lord  Aim,  I  thought,  Patty,  you  loved  him. 
You  told  me— 

Pat.  My  lord ! 

Lord  Aim,  Well,  no  matter — It  seems  I  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  particular — Possibly  your 
affections  are  engaged  elsewhere  \  let  me  but 
know  the  man  that  can  make  yon  happy,  and  I 
swear 

Pat,  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  take  too  much 
trouble  upon  my  account. 

Lord  Aim.  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  M)mebody 


so  much  beneath  you,  you  are  ashamed  to  owa 
it ;  but  your  esteem  confers  a  value  wheresoever 
it  is  placed.  I  was  too  harsh  with  you  this  mon- 
ing :  our  inclinations  are  not  io  our  own  power; 
they  master  the  wisest  of  us. 

Pat.  Pray,  pray,  my  lord,  talk  not  to  me  in 
this  atyle :  consider  me  as  one  destined,  by  birth 
and  fortune,  to  the  meanest  condition  and  offices; 
who  has  unhappily  been  apt  to  imbibe  sentioieots 
contrary  to  them  !  Let  me  conquer  a  heart,  where 
pride  and  vanity  have  usurped  an  improper  rale; 
and  learn  to  kiiow  myself,  of  whom  I  have  been 
too  long  ignorant 

Lord  Aim,  Perhaps,  Patty,  you  love  one  lo 
much  above  you,  you  are  afraid  to  own  it — If  so^ 
be  his  rank  what  it  will,  he  is  to  be  envied :  for 
the  love  of  a  woman  of  virtue,  beautv,  and  senti- 
ment, does  honour  to  a  monarch.  What  meaos 
that  downcast  look,  those  tears,  those  blushes  ? 
Dare  you  not  confide  in  me  ?  Do  you  think, 
Patty,  you  have  a  friend  in  the  world  would  sym- 
pathize with  you  more  sincerely  than  I  ? 

Pat,  What  shall  I  answer  ? — No,  my  lord,  you 
have  ever  treated  me  with  a  kindness,  a  gene- 
rosity, of  which  none  but  minds  like  yours  are 
capable :  you  have  been  my  instructor,  my  ad- 
viser, my  protector :  but,  my  lord,  you  have  been 
too  good.  When  our  superiors  forget  the  distaooe 
between  us,  we  are  sometimes  led  to  foi^t  tt 
too :  had  you  been  less  condescending,  perhaps 
I  had  been  happier. 

Lord  Aim.  And  have  I,  Patty,  have  I  made 
you  unhappy  ?  I,  who  would  sacrifice  my  own 
felicity,  to  secure  your's  ? 

Pat,  I  beg,  my  lord,  you  will  suffer  me  to  be 
gone :  only  believe  me  sensible  of  all  your  fa- 
vours, though  unworthy  of  the  smallest 

Lord  Aim^  How  unworthy  ! — You  merit  every 
thing :  my  respect,  my  esteem,  my  friendship, 
and  my  love!  Yes,  I  repeat,  I  avow  it:  yoor 
beauty,  your  modesty,  your  understanding,  have 
made  a  conauest  of  my  heart.  But  what  a  worid 
do  we  live  in  !  that,  while  I  own  this ;  while  I 
own  a  passion  for  you,  founded  on  the  justest, 
the  noblest  basis,  I  must  at  the  same  time  ooa- 
fess,  the  fear  of  that  world,  its  taunts,  its  re- 
proaches— 

Pat.  Ah,  sir,  think  better  of  tlie  creature  yon 
have  raised,  than  to  suppose  I  ever  entertained 
a  hope  tending  to  your  dishonour !  would  that 
be  a  return  for  t!ie  favours  I  have  received? 
Would  that  be  a  grateful  reverence  for  the  me- 
mory of  her — Pity  and  pardon  the  disturbance  of 
a  mind,  that  fears  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  its 
own  sensations.  I  am  unfortunate^  my  lord,  but 
not  criminal. 

Lord  Aim,  Patty,  we  are  both  unfortunate : 
for  my  own  part,  I  know  not  what  td  say  to  yooy 
or  what  to  propose  to  myself. 

Pat.  Then,  my  lord,  'tis  mine  to  act  as  I  ought : 
yet,  while  I  am  honoured  with  a  place  in  your 
esteem,  imagine  me  not  insensible  of  so  high  a 
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disdnctioD;  or  capable  of  lighdy  turning  roj 
thought  towards  another. 

I^rd  Aim*  How  cruel  is  my  situauon  ! — ^I  am 
here,  Patty,  to  command  you  to  marry  the  man, 
who  has  gjven  you  so  much  uneasiness. 

Pmt.  Mv  lord,  I  am  convinced  it  is  for  your 
credit,  and  my  safety,  it  should  be  so :  I  hope  I 
have  not  so  ill  profited  by  the  lessons  of  your 
noble  mother,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  my  doty, 
whenever  I  am  called  to  it  i  this  will  be  my  iirst 
support;  time  and  reflection  will  complete  the 
work. 

AIR. 

Cease,  oh  cease,  to  overwhelm  me^ 

With  excess  of  bounty  rare ; 
What  am  I  ?  What  have  I  ?  Tell  me. 

To  deserve  your  meanest  care  ? 
'Gainst  our  fate  in  vain's  resistance, 

Let  me  then  no  grief  disclose ; 
But  resigned,  at  humble  distance, 

O&r  vows  for  your  repose.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Haray  Sycamore,  Theodosia, 

and  Giles. 

Sir  Har,  No  justice  of  peace,  no  bailiffs,  no 
head  borough ! 

Lord  Aim.  What*s  the  matter,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  The  matter,  my  lord  ! — While  I  was 
examining  the  construction  of  the  mill  without, 
for  I  have  some  small  nodon  of  mechanics,  Miss 
Sycamore  had  like  to  have  been  run  away  with 
by  a  gipsey  man. 

TA€.  Dear  papa,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  Did 
not  I  tell  you  it  was  at  my  own  desire  the  poor 
fellow  went  to  shew  me  the  canal  ? 

Sir  Har.  Hold  your  tongue,  miss !  I  don't 
know  any  business  you  had  to  let  him  come  near 
you  at  all :  we  have  staid  so  long,  too ;  your  ma- 
ma gave  us  but  half  an  hour,  and  she'll  be  fright- 
ened out  of  her  wits — she'll  think  some  accident 
has  happened  to  me. 

Lord  Aim.  I'll  wait  upon  you  when  you  please. 

Sir  Har.  O  !  but,  my  lord,  here's  a  poor  fel- 
low ;  it  seems  his  mistress  has  conceived  some 
disgust  against  him :  pray  has  her  father  spoke 
to  you  to  interpose  your  authority  in  his  behalf? 

Giles.  If  his  lordship's  honour  would  he  so 
kind,  I  would  aeknowledge  the  favour  as  far  as 
in  me  lay. 

Sir  Har.  Let  me  speak— {Ta/res  Lord  Aim- 
worth  aside.] — a  word  or  two  in  your  lordship's 
car? 

The,  Well,  I  do  like  this  gipsey  scheme  pro- 


digiously, if  we  can  but  put  it  into  execution  as 
happily  as  we  have  contrived  it ! — 

Enter  Patty. 

So,  my  dear  Patty,  you  see  I  am  come  to  re- 
turn your  visit  very  soon ;  but  this  is  only  a  call 
en  passant — will  you  be  at  home  after  dinner  ? 

Pat.  Certainly,  madam,  whenever  you  conde- 
scend to  honour  me  so  far :  but  it  is  what  I  can- 
not expect 

The.  Ofye!  why  not? 


Lord  Aim. 

Pat. 

QUa. 


Giles.  Your  servant.  Miss  Patty ! 

Pat.  Farmer,  your  servant 

Sir  Har.  Here,  you  goodman  delver,  I  have 
done  your  business ;  my  lord  has  spoke,  and  your 
fortune's  made :  a  thousand  pounds  at  present, 
and  better  things  to  come ;  his  lordship  says  he 
will  be  your  friend. 

Giles.  I  do  hope,  then.  Miss  Pat  vrill  make  all 
op. 

iSir  Har.  Miss  Pat,  make  up !  stand  out  of 
the  way,  I'll  make  it  up. 


The  quarrels  of  lovers,  adds  me! 
they're  a  jest; 

Come  hither,  ye  blockhead,  come  hi- 
ther '. 

So  now,  let  us  leave  them  together. 

Farewell,  then ! 

For  ever ! 

I  vow  and  protest, 

Twas  kind  of  his  honour, 

To  gain  thus  upon  her; 

We're  so  much  beholden,  it  can't  be 
exprest 

I  feel  something  here, 

^wixt  hoping  and  fear : 

Haste,  haste,  friendly  night, 

To  shelter  our  flijp:ht 

!  A  thousand  dtstracdons  are  rend-^ 
ing  my  breast 
O  mercy ! 
Oh  dear ! 
Why,  miss,  will  you  mind  when  you're 

spoke  to,  or  not  ? 
Must  I  stand  in  waiting. 
While  you're  here  a-pradng  ? 

>  May  every  felicity  fall  to  your  lot! 

She  curtsies ! — Look  there, 

What  a  shape,  what  an  air ! — 

How    happy,    how   wretched  !    how 

dred  am'  I ! 
Your  lordship's  obedient;  your  ser- 
vant; good  bye  ! 

[Exeunt, 


The. 


Lord  Aim. 
Pat. 
Pat. 
Giles. 
Sir  Har^ 


Lord  Aim. 

The. 

Giles. 
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SCENE  I. — The  portico  to  Ijokd  Aim  worth's 

Aottie. 

^nter  Lord  Aimworth,  Sir  Harrt,  and 
Lady  Sycamore. 

Lady  Sye,  A  wretch  !  a  vile  inconsiderate 
wretch !  coming  of  such  a  race  as  mine,  and  ha- 
ving an  example  like  me  before  her  ! 

Lord  Aim.  I  beg,  madam,  you  will  not  dis- 
quiet yourself :  you  are  told  here,  that  a  gentle- 
man lately  arrived  from  London  has  been  about 
the  place  Uxiay ;  that  he  has  disguised  himself 
like  a  gypsey,  came  hither,  and  had  some  conver- 
sation with  your  daughter;  you  are  even  told, 
that  there  is  a  design  formed  for  their  going  off 
together ;  but  possibly  there  may  be  some  mis- 
take in  all  this. 

^r  Har,  Ay,  but  my  lord,  die  lad  tells  us  the 
gentleman's  name;  we  have  seen  the  gypsies; 
and  we  know  she  has  had  a  hankering 

Lady  Syc.  Sir  Harry,  my  dear,  why  will  you 
put  in  your  word,  when  you  hear  others  speak- 
ug  ? — I  protest,  my  lord,  I'm  in  sudi  confusion, 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  I  can  hardly  support 
myself. 

Lord  Aim.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  is  at  a 
little  inn  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Sir  Har,  I  wish  it  was  possible  to  have  a  file 
of  musQueteers,  my  lord ;  I  could  head  them  my- 
self, being  in  the  militia :  and  we  would  go  and 
seize  him  directly. 

Lord  Aim,  Softly,  my  dear  sir;  let  us  proceed 
with  a  little  less  violence  in  this  matter,  I  be- 
seech you.  We  should  first  see  the  young  lady — 
Where  is  Miss  Sycamore,  madam  ? 

Lady  Syc.  Really,  my  lord,  I  don't  know ;  I 
saw  her  go  into  the  garden  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  from  our  chamber  window. 

iSir  Har,  Into  the  garden  !  perhaps  she  has  [^ot 
an  inkling  of  our  being  infonned  of  this  aiBiir, 
Bad  is  gone  to  throw  herself  into  the  pond.  De- 
spair, my  lord,  makes  girls  do  terrible  things. 
Twas  but  the  Wednesday  before  we  left  Lon- 
don, that  I  saw,  taken  out  of  Rosamond's  pond, 
in  St  James's  Park,  as  likely  a  young  woman  aa 
ever  you  would  desire  to  set  your  eyes  on,  in  a 
new  callimanco  petticoat,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
buckles  in  her  shoes. 

Lord  Aim,  I  hope  there  n  no  danger  of  any 
such  fatal  accident  happening  at  present;  but 
will  you  oblige  me,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har,  Surely,  my  lord 

Lord  Aim.  Will  you  commit  the  whole  direc- 
tion of  this  affair  to  my  prudence  ? 

Sir  Har.  My  dear,  you  hear  what  his  lordship 
says. 

Lady  Syc,  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  so  much 
ashamed,  I  don't  know  what  to  answer;  the  fault 
of  my  daughtei 


Lord  Aim,  Don't  mendon  it,  madon ;  the 
fault  has  been  mine,  who  have  been  innocently 
the  occasion  of  a  young  lady's  transgreaain|  a 
point  of  duty  and  decorum ;  which,  otherwise, 
she  never  would  have  violated.  But  if  you  and 
sir  Harry  will  walk  in  and  repose  yourselves,  I 
hope  to  settle  every  thing  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion. 

Lady  Syc,  Come  in,  sir  Harry.  [Exit. 

Lord  Aim,  I  am  sure,  my  good  friend,  nad  I 
known  that  I  was  doing  a  violence  to  Miss  Syca- 
more's inclinations,  in  the  happiness  I  proposed 
to  myself 

Sir  Har.  My  lord,  'tis  all  a  case — My  grand- 
father, by  the  motlier's  side,  was  a  very  sensible 
man — he  was  elected  knight  of  the  ^ire  in  fire 
successive  parliaments;  and  died  high  sheriff  of 
his  county— a  man  of  fine  parts,  fine  talents,  and 
one  of  the  roost  curious  dockers  o(  horses  ia  all 
England  (but  that  he  did  only  now  and  then  for 

his  amusement) And  he  used  to  say,  my  lord, 

that  the  female  sex  were  good  for  nothing,  but  to 
bring  forth  children,  and  breed  disturbance. 

Lord  Aim,  The  ladies  were  very  little  obliged 
to  your  ancestor,  sir  Harry :  but  for  my  part,  I 
have  a  more  favourable  opinion 

Sir  Har,  You  are  in  the  wrong,  my  lord ;  with 
submission,  yon  are  really  in  the  wrong. 

AIR. 

To  speak  my  mind  of  woman  kind. 

In  one  word,  'tis  this ; 
By  nature  they're  design'd, 

To  say  and  do  amiss. 

Be  they  maids,  be  they  wives, 
Alike  they  plague  our  lives: 
Wanton,  headstrong,  cunning,  \'ain ; 
Bom  to  cheat,  and  give  men  paiu. 

Their  study  day  and  night. 
Is  mischief,  their  deliglit : 
And  if  we  should  prevent, 
At  one  door,  their  intent. 
They  quickly  turn  about. 
And  find  another  out. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Har.  and  Lady  9tc. 

Efiter  Fairfield. 

Lord  Aim,  How  now.  Master  Fairfield,  what 
brings  you  here  ? 

Fair.  I  am  conic,  my  lord,  to  thank  yon  for 
your  bounty  to  me  and  my  daughter  this  mom- 
mg,  and  most  humbly  to  intrcat  your  lordship  to 
receive  it  at  our  hands  again. 

Lord  Aim.  Ay  ! — why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fair,  I  don't  know,  my  lord ;  it  seems  your 
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generosity  to  my  poor  girl  has  been  noised  about 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  some  evil-minded  people 
have  put  it  into  the  young  man*s  head,  that  was 
to  marry  her,  that  ^ou  would  never  have  made 
her  a  present  so  much  above  her  deserts  and  ex- 
pectations, if  it  had  not  been  upon  some  naughty 
account:  now,  my  lord,  I  am  a  poor  man,  'tis 
true,  and  a  mean  one ;  but  I  and  my  father,  and 
my  father's  father,  have  lived  tenants  upon  your 
lordship's  estate,  where  we  have  always  been 
knoivn  for  honest  men;  and  it  shall  never  be 
said,  that  Fairfield,  the  miller,  became  rich  in 
his  old  days,  by  the  wages  of  his  child's  shame. 

Lord  Aim.  What  then,  Master  Fairfield,  do  you 
beli€»ve— — 

Fair,  No,  my  lord !  no.  Heaven  forbid  I  but 
when  I  consider  the  sum,  it  is  too  much  tor  us; 
it  is  indeed,  my  lord,  and  enous^h  to  make  bad 
folks  talk  :  besides,  my  poor  girl  is  greatly  al- 
tered ;  she  used  to  be  the  life  of  erery  place  she 
came  into ;  but,  since  her  being  at  home,  I  have 
seen  nothing  from  her  but  sadness  and  watery 
eyes. 

Lord  Aim,  The  farmer,  then,  refuses  to  mar- 
ry Patty,  notwithstanding  their  late  reconcilia- 
tion ? 

Fair,  Yes,  my  lord,  he  does  indeed ;  and  has 
made  a  wicked  noise,  and  used  us  in  a  very  base 
manner :  I  did  not  think  farmer  Giles  would 
have  been  so  ready  to*  believe  such  a  thing  of 
us. 

Lord  Aim,  Well,  Master  Fairfield,  I  will  not 
press  on  you  a  donation,  the  rejection  of  which 
does  you  so  much  credit;  you  may  take  ray 
word,  however,  that  your  fears  upon  this  occa- 
sion are  entirely  groundless.  But  this  is  not  e- 
nough  ;  as  I  have  been  the  means  of  losing  your 
daughter  one  husband,  it  is  but  just  I  shoidd  get 
her  another;  and,  since  the  farmer  is  so  scrupu- 
lous, there  is  a  young  man  in  the  house  here, 
whom  I  have  some  influence  over,  and,  1  dare  say, 
he  will  be  less  squeamish. 

Fair,  To  be  sure,  my  lord,  you  have,  in  all  ho- 
nest ways,  a  right  to  dispose  of  me  and  mine  as 
you  think  proper. 

Lord  Aim.  Go  then  immediately,  and  bring 
Patty  hither;  1  shall  not  be  easy,  till  I  have  gi- 
Ten  vou  entire  satisfaction.  But,  stay  and  take 
a  letter,  which  i  am  stepping  into  my  study  to 
write :  V\\  order  a  chaise  to  be  got  ready,  that 
you  may  go  back  and  forward  with  greater  expe- 
dition, 

AIR. 

Let  me  fly ! Hence,  tyrant  fashion ! 

Teach  to  servile  minds  your  law ; 
Curb  in  them  each  gen*rous  passion, 

£vVy  motion  keep  in  awe. 

Shall  I,  in  thy  trammels  going, 
Quit  the  idol  of  my  heart  ? 

Vol.  Ul, 


While  it  beats,  all  fervent,  glowing , 
With  my  life  1*11  sooner  part. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  HI. 

Mnter  Vausy,  following  Ralph. 

Faw.  Ralph,  Ralph ! 

Rulph.  What  do  you  want  with  me,  eh  ? 

Fan.  Lord !  I  never  knovved  suoh  a  man  as 
you  are,  since  I  corned  into  the  world  !  a  body 
can^t  speak  to  you,  but  you  falls  strait  ways  into 
a  passion :  I  followed  you  up  from  the  house, 
only  you  ran  so,  there  was  no  such  a  thing  as  over- 
taking you,  and  I  have  been  waiting  there  at  the 
back  door  ever  so  long. 

Ralph.  Well,  and  now  you  may  go  and  wait  at 
the  fore  door,  if  you  like  it :  but  I  forewarn  you 
and  your  gniiti;,  not  to  keep  lurking  about  our 
mill  any  longer;  for  if  you  do,  I'll  send  the  con- 
stable after  you,  and  have  you,  every  mother's 
skin,  clapt  into  the  county  gaol.  You  are  such  a 
pack  of  thieves,  one  can't  hang  so  much  ns  a  rag 
to  dry  for  vou :  it  was  but  the  other  day,  that  a 
e  of  them  came  into  our  kitchen  to  beg  a 
handful  of  dirty  flour  to  make  them  cakes  and, 
before  the  wench  could  turn  about,  they  had 
whipped  off  three  brass  candlesticks,  and  a  pot'* 
lid. 

Fan,  Well,  sure  it  was  not  L 

Ralph,  Then,  you  know  chat  old  rascal,  that 
you  cull  father  P  the  last  time  I  catched  him  lay- 
mg  snares  for  the  hares,  I  told  him  I'd  inforin 
the  game-keeper;  and  I'll  expose  all 


Fan.  Ah,  dear  Ralph !  don't  be  angry  with 
me ! 

Ralph.  Yes,  I  will  be  angry  with  you~what  do 
you  come  nigh  me  fbr  ?— You  shan't  touch  me— 
There's  the  skirt  of  mv  coat,  and  if  you  do  but 
lay  a  finger  on  it,  my  lord's  bailiff  is  here  in  the 
court,  and  I'll  call  him  and  give  you  to  him. 

Fan.  If  you'll  forgive  me,  I'll  go  down  on  my 
knees ! 

Ralph,  t  tell  you  I  won't!— No,  no;  follow 
your  gentleman  ;  or  go  live  upon  your  old  fare, 
crows  and  polecats,  and  sheep  that  die  of  the 
rot;  pick  tne  dead  fowl  off  the  dung-liills,  and 
squench  your  thirst  at  the  next  ditch  ;  'tis  the  fit- 
test liquor  to  wash  down  such  dainties — skulk- 
ing about  from  barn  to  bam,  and  lying  upon 
wet  straw,  on  commons,  and  in  green  lanes — go 
and  be  whipt  from  parish  to  parish,  as  you  used 
to  be. 

Fan.  How  can  you  talk  so  unkind  ? 

Ralph.  And  see  whether  you  will  get  what  will 
keep  you  as  I  did,  by  telling  of  fortunes,  and 
coming  with  pillows  under  your  apron  among 
the  young  farmers'  wives,  to  make  believe  vou 
are  a  brer<line,  with  *  the  Lord  Almighty  bless 

*  you,  sweet  mistress  !  you  cannot  tell  how  soon  it 

*  may  be  your  own  case.'    You  know   I  am  ac- 
quainted with  all  your  tricks — and  liow  you  turn 
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up  the  whites  of  your  eyes,  pretending  you  were 

f truck  blind  by  thunder  and  li}:;htiiing  ! 
Fan.  Pray,  don  t  be  angry,  Ralph  f 
Ralph,  Yes,  but  I  will  though ;  spread  your 

cobwebs  to  catch  flies ;  I  am  an  old  wasp,  and 

don*t  value  thctn  a  button. 

AIR. 

When  you  racet  a  tender  creature. 
Neat  in' limb,  and  fair  in  feature. 
Full  of  kindness  and  good  nature. 

Prove  as  kind  again  to  !>he ; 
Happy  mortal !  to  possess  her, 
In  your  bosom,  warm,  and  press  her^ 
Morning,  noon,  and  night,  caress  her^ 

And  be  fond  as  fond  cati  be. 


But  if  one  you  meet  that's  froward, 
Saucy,  jilting,  and  untoward. 
Should  you  act  the  whining  coward, 

Tis  to  mend  her  ne'er  the  whit : 
Nothing's  tough  enough  to  bind  her  $ 
Then,  agog  when  once  you  find  her^ 
Let  her  go,  and  never  mind  her : 

Heart  alive,  you're  fairly  quit. 


[Exit. 


Fan,  I  wish  I  had  a  draught  of  water.  I 
don't  know  what's  come  over  me ;  I  have  no 
more  strength  tlian  a  babe ;  a  straw  would  fliug 
inc  down. — He  has  a  heart  as  hard  as  any  parish- 
officer;  I  don't  doubt  now,  but  he  will  stand  by 
and  see  me  himself:  and  we  shall  all  be  whipt, 
and  all  through  my  means.'— The  devil  run  away 
with  the  gentleman,  and  his  twenty  guineas  too, 
for  leading  me  astray !  If  I  had  known  Ralph 
would  have  taken  it  so,  I  would  have  banged 
myself  before  I  would  have  said  a  word — but  I 
thought  he  had  no  more  gall  than  a  pigeon. 

AIR. 

O I  what  a  simpleton  was  T, 
To  make  my  bed  at  such  a  rate  ! 

Now  lay  thee  down,  vain  fool,  and  cry, 
Thy  true  love  seeks  another  mate. 

No  tears,  alack  ! 
Will  call  him  back, 
t^o  tender  words  his  heart  allure  ; 
I  could  bite 


My  tongue  through  spite 

Some  plague  bewitch'd  me,  that's  for  sure. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  TV,— Changes  to  a  room  in  the  mUler't 

home. 

Enter  Giles,  followed  by  Patty  and  Theodosia. 

AIR. 

Gile$%  Woroens'  tongues  are  like  mill-dappers, 
And  from  thence  they  learn  the  knack; 
Of  for  ever  sounding  clack. 


Why,  what  the  plague's  the  matter  with  you 
what  do  you  scold  at  me  for?  I  am  sore  I  did  not 
say  an  uncivil  word,  as  I  do  know  of !  Ffl  be 
judged  by  the  young  ladv  if  I.  did. 

Pat,  Tis  very  well,  farmer;  all  I  desire  ii, 
that  you  will  leave  the  bouse :  you  see  m^  hr 
ther  is  not  at  home  at  present ;  when  be  is,  if 
you  have  any  thing  to  say,  you  know  where  to 
come. 

Giles.  Enough  said  *  I  don't  want  to  staj  in  the 
house,  not  I ;  and  I  don't  much  care,  if  I  had 
never  come  into  it. 

The,  For  shame,  farmer!  down  od  your  kncesf 
and  beg  Miss  Fairfield's  pardon,  for  the  ootrase 
you  have  been  guilty  of. 

Giles.  Beg  pardon,  miss !  for  what  ? Icod 

that's  well  enough ;  why  I  am  my  own  roaster, 
be'nt  I  ?-^If  I  have  no  mind  to  marry,  there's  no 
harm  in  thatj  I  hope :  'tis  only  changing  hands. 
— This  morning  she  would  not  have  me;  and 
now  I  won't  have  she. 

Puf .  Have  you  ! — Heaven  and  earth !  do  yoa 
think,  then,  'tis  the  missing  of  you,  that  gives  me 
concern  ?  No*:  I  would  prefer  a  state  of  beggarjr  t 
thousand  times  beyona  any  thing  I  could  eojoy 
with  you  !  and  be  ^sured,  if  ever  I  was  sceoH 
ingly  consenting  to  such  a  sacrifice,  nothing  shookl 
have  compelled  me  to  i^  but  the  cruelty  of  my 
situation. 

Giles.  Oh,  as  for  thilt,!  believes  jou ;  but  yoa 
see  the  gudgeon  would  not  bite,  as  I  told  yoa  a 
bit  agone,  you  know ;  we  farmers  never  love  to 
reap  what  we  don't  sow^ 

Pat.  You  brutish  fellow,  how  dare  you  talk?— 

Giles,  So,  now  she's  in  her  Cantrumi  again,  and 
all  for  no  manner  of  yearthly  thing ! 

Fat.  But,  be  assured,  my  lord  will  punish  yoa 
severely  for  daring  to  make  free  with  nis  name. 

Giles.  Who  made  free  with  it?  did  I  ever 
mention  my  lord  ?  11s  a  cursed  lie ! 

The.  Bless  me !  farmer  ! 

Giles.  Why  it  is,  miss and  Fll  make  her 

prove  her  words-" — ^Then,  what  does  she  mean 
oy  being  punished  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  nobodr, 
nor  beholden  to  nobody,  that  I  know  of:  while  I 
pays  my  rent,  my  money,  I  believe,  is  as  good  as 
another's :  egad,  if  it  goes  there,  I  think  there  be 
those  deserve  to  be  punished  more  than  I. 

Fat.  Was  ever  unfortunate  creature  parsoed 
as  I  am,  by  distresses  and  vexations  ? 

The,  My  dear  Patty  !— See,  farmer,  you  hare 
thrown  her  into  tears— -Pray,  be  comforted 

AIR. 

Fat*  Oh  leave  me,  in  pity !  The  ftdsebood  I 
scorn; 
For  slander  the  bosom  untainted  de- 
fies: 
But  rudeness  and  insult  are  not  to  be  borne. 
Though  ofier'd  by  wretches  we've  sense 
to  despise. 
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Of  woman  defencelesSy  how  cruel  the 
fate! 
Pass  ever  so  caotioas,  so  blameless  her 
way, 
Nature,  and  envy,  lurk  always  in  wait^ 
And  innocence  falls  to  their  fury  a  prey. 
[Exeunt  Patty  and  Giles. 

JSnter  Mervih. 

Tke,  You  are  a  pretty  gentleman,  are  not  you, 
sufier  a  lady  to  be  at  a  rendezvous  before 
u? 

Mer,  Difficulties,  my  dear,  and  dangers— » 
3ne  of  the  company  had  two  suits  of  apparel ; 
1  was  obliged  to  purchase  a  rag  of  one,  and  a 
ter  from  another,  at  the  expence  of  ten  times 
i  sum  they  would  fetch  at  tne  paper-mill. 


The.  Well,  where  are  th^? 
Mer.  Here,  in  this  bundle 


•oand,  though  I 


it,  a  very  decent  habiliment,  if  you  have  art 
>Dgh  to  stick  the  parts  together:  IVe  been 
tching  till  the  coast  was  clear  to  bring  them  to 
u. 

T%e.  Let  me  see I'll  slip  into  this  closet 

i  eaoip  myself All  here  is  in  such  confii- 

a,  there  will  no  notice  be  taken. 
Mer,  Do  so ;  Til  take  care  nobody  shall  in- 
nipt  you  in  the  progress  of  your  metamorpho- 
[Shegoet  in.] and  if  you  are  not  tedious, 

may  walk  off  without   being  seen  by  any 


L 


rV.  Ha!  ha!  ha!- 


-What  a  concourse 


itoms  are  here !  though,  as  I  live,  they  are  a 

at  deal  better  than  I  expected. 

Her.  Well,  pray  make  haste ;  and  don't  ima- 

B  yourself  at  your  toilette  now,  where  mode 

scribes  two  hours,  for  what  reason  would 

rce  allow  thref  minutes. 

rke.  Have  patience ;  the  outward  garment  is 

dready ;  and  Pll  assure  you  a  very  good  stuff, 

f  a  little  the  worse  for  the  mending. 

}ier.  Imapine  it  embroidery,  and  consider  it 

9ur  wedding-suit. Come.,  how  far  are  you 

'%€.  Stay,  you  don't  consider  there's  some 
Urjvance  necessary.  ■  Here  goes  the  ap- 
i-^flounced  and  nirbelowed  with  a  witness! — 
s !  alas  !  is  has  no  strings !  what  shall  I  do  ? 

ae,  no  matter,  a  couple  of  pins  will  serve 

I  now  the  cap Oh.  mercy  !  here's  a  hole 

le  crown  of  it  large  enough  to  thrust  my  head 

.ugh. 

ier.  That  youll  hide  with  your  straw-hat; 

f  you  should  not— What,  not  ready  yet  ? 

%e.  Only  one  minute  more— —Yes,  now  the 

k's  accomplished.  [Comet  out, 

AIR. 

Hioll  boy  eood  luck  ?  wholl  buy,  who'll  buy 
"he  gypsey  s  favours  ?T-Here  am  I ! 


I 


Through  the  village,  through  the  town. 
What  charming  sav'ry  scraps  we'll  earn  ! 

Clean  straw  shall  be  our  beds  of  down. 
And  our  withdrawing-rroom  a  barn. 

Young  and  old,  and  grave,  and  gay, 

The  miser  and  the  prodigal ; 
Cit,  courtier,  bumpkin,  come  away  ; 

I  warrant  we'll  content  you  all. 

Enter  Fairfield  and  Giles. 

Mer.  Plague,  here's  somebody  coming  ! 
Fair,  As  to  the  past,  farmer,  'tis  past ;  I  bear 
no  malice  for  any  thing  thou  hast  said. 

Giles.  Why,  Master  Fairfield,  you  do  know  I 
had  a  great  regard  for  Miss  Patty ;  but  when  I 
came  to  consider  all  in  all,  I  finds  as  how  it  is  not 
adviseable  to  change  my  condition  yet  awhile. 

Fair.  Friend  Giles,  thou  art  in  the  right;  mar- 
riage is  a  serious  point,  and  can*t  be  considered 
too  warily.  Ha  I  who  have  we  here  ?  Shall  I 
never  keep  my  house  clear  of  these  vermin? 
I/>ok  to  the  goods,  there,  and  give  me  a  horse- 
whip— by  the  Lord  Harry,  I'll  make  an  example ! 

--Come  here.  Lady  Light-fingers !  let  me  see 

what  thou  hast  stolen. 
Mer.  Hold,  miller,  hold ! 
Fair.  O  gracious  goodness !   Sure  I  know  this 
face — Mis^-<-Young  madam  Sycamore-^Mercy 
heart,  here's  a  disguise  ! 
The.  Discovered ! 
Mer.  Miller,  let  me  speak  to  you. 
Tht.  What  ill  fortune  is  this  !* 
GiUi.  Ill  fortune,  miss !  I  think  there  be  no- 
thing but  crosses  and  misfortunes  of  one  kind  or 
other. 

Fair.  Money  to  m?,  sir !    not  for  the  world ; 
you  want  no  friends  but  what  you  have  already 

^ck-a-day,  lack-a-day !   see  how  luckily  I 

came  in :  I  believe  you  are  the  gentleman,  to 
whom  I  am  charged  to  give  this,  on  the  part  of  my 
lord  Aimworth — Bless  you,  dear  sir,  go  up  to  his 
honour,  with  my  young  lady — There  is  a  chaise 

waiting  at  the  door  to  carry  you 1  and  my 

daughter  will  take  another  way. 

[Exit  Fair, 
Mer.  Prithee,  read  this  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it. 

The.  Heavens,  'tis  a  letter  from  lord  Aim- 
worth  !  We  are  betrayed  ! 

Mer.  By  what  means  I  know  not. 
The,  I  am  so  frighted  and  flurried,  that  I  have 
scarce  strength  enough  (o  read  it. 

*  Sib, 
<  It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  I  find,  that  I 
'  have  been  unhappily  the  occasion  of  giving  some 

*  uneasiness  to  you  and  Miss  Sycamore :    be  as- 

*  sured,  had  I  been  apprized  of  your  prior  pre- 
'  tensions,  and  the  young  lady's  disposition  in 
'  your  favour,  I  should  have  been  tlie  last  person 
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*  to  interrupt  your  Fclirity/  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  do 
'  ine  I  he  favour  to  come  up  to  my  house,  where 

*  I  have  aireadv  so  far  setiled  niutters,  as  to  be 

*  able  to  asbUfe  you,  that  every  thing  will  go  en- 

*  tireiy  to  your  satistaction/ 

Mer.  Well !  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?   Shall 
we  go  the  ca»tle  ?  Well ! 

The.  Well ! 

Mer.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

The.  Nay,  what  do  you  think  of  it  ? 

JMer.  Kgad,  i  can*t  very  well  tell — However, 
on  the  whole,  I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  of  us 
to  proceed  any  liu'thc  r  in  our  design  of  running 
away,  even  if  the  thing  was  practicable. 

The.  1  am  entirely  of  your  opinion.  I  swear 
this  lord  Aimworth  is  a  charming  man  !  1  fancy 
'tis  lucky  for  you  I  had  not  been  long  enough  ac- 
quainted with  him,  to  tind  out  all  hiii  good  quali- 
ties.    But  how  the  deuce  came  he  to  hear— 

Mer.  No  matter;  after  this,  there  can  be  no- 
thing to  apprehend.  What  do  you  say?  shall  we 
go  up  to  the  castle? 

The.    By  all  means  !  and  in  this  very  trim ;  to 
show  what  we  were  capable  of  doing,  if  my  fa- 
ther and  niother  had  not  come  to  reason.     But, 
perhaps,   the  dithiulties  being  removed  may  les- 
sen your  penchant :    you  men  are  such  unacr 
countable  mortals.     Do  you  love  me  well  enough 
to  marry  me,  without  making  a  frolic  of  it  ? 
Mer.  Do  1  love  you  ! 
The,  Ay  ;  and  to  what  degree  ? 
^cr.  Why  do  you  ask  me  ? 

AIR. 

Who  upon  the  oozy  beech, 

Can  count  the  numVous  sands  that  lie  ? 
Or  distinctly  reckon  each 

Traiibparent  orb  that  studs  the  sky  ? 

As  their  multitude  betray, 
And  frustrate  all  attempts  to  tell : 

So  'tis  impossible  to  say 
How  much  I  love,  I  love  so  well. 


The.  But,  hark  you,  Mcrvin  ?  will  you  take  ftfter 
my  father,  and  be  a  very  husband  now  ?  Or  don't 
you  think  I  shall  take  after  my  mother,  a|id  be  a 
commanding  wife  ? 

Mer.  Oh,  ril  trust  you. 

The.  But  you  may  pay  for  your  confidence.  . 

[Exeunt  Meb.  and  The. 

Gifet.  So,  there  goes  a  couple !  Icod,  I  be- 
lieve Old  Nick  has  got  among  the  people  in  these 
parts  !  This  is  as  queer  a  thmg  as  ever  I  heard 
of.  Master  Fairheld  and  Miss  Patty,  it  seems, 
are  gone  to  the  c»stJe,  too;  where,  by  what  I 
larns  from  Ralph  in  the  mill,  my  lord  has  pro- 
mised to  get  her  a  husband  among  tlie  servants. 
Now  set  in  case  the  wind  sets  in  that  comer;  I 


have  been  thinking  with  myself  who  the  plague 

it  can  be :    there  are  no  unmarriet^  nicn  in  the 

family,  that  I  do  know  of,  excepting  little  Bob,  the 

p4jStillion,  and  Master  Jonathan,  the  butler ;  and 

he*s  a  matter  of  sixty  or  seventy   years  old.    1*11 

be  shot  if  it  bc'nt  little  Bob !   Icud,   FU  take  die 

way  to  the  castle,  as  well  as  the  re«»t;  for  Vd  fain 

hce  how  the  nail  do  drixe.     It  is  well  I  had  wit 

enough  to  discern  things,  and  a  friend  to  advise 

w  ith,  or  else  she  would  have  fallen  to  my  lot.^ 

But  1  have  got  a  surleit  of  going  a  courting,  aod 

bum  me  if  I  won't  live  a  bachelor  !  for,  when  all 

couics  to  all,  I  see  nothing  but  ill  blood  and  qoar- 

rels  among  folk  w  hen  they  are  marned. 

AIR. 

Then  hey  for  a  frolicsome  life  ! 

I'll  ramble  where  pleasures  are  rife : 

Strike  up  with  tne  free-hearted  lasics; 
And  never  think  more  of  a  wife. 

Plague  on  it !  men  are  but  asscs^ 
To  run  after  noi££  and  strile. 

Had  we  been  together  buckled, 
Twould  haxe  proved  a  fine  afiair; 

Dogs  would  have  barked  at  the  rudiold. 
And  boys,  pointing,  cried — Look  tbere ! 

[ExU  Giles. 

SCENE  III. —  Changes  to  a  grand  apartment  ta 
Lord  Ai  m  worth  s  houtCy  opening  to  a  tujp  ef 
the  garden. 

Enter  Lqrd  Aimwortu,  Fairfield,  Patty, 

and  Ralph. 

Lord  Aim.  Thus,  Master  Fairfield,  I  hope  I 
have  fully  satisfied  you  with  regard  to  the  falsity 
of  the  imputation  thrown  upon  your  daug^iter 
and  me? 

Fair.  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  content ;  praj 
do  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  saying  any 
more. 

Ralph.  No,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say  any 
more. 

Fctir.  Hold  your  tongue,  sirrali 

Lord  Aim.  I  am  sorry,  Patty,  you  kave  bad 
this  mortification. 

Fat.  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,  you  have  been  trou- 
bled about  it ;  but  really  it  was  against  my  con- 
sent. 

Fair.  Well,  come,  children,  we  will  not  take 
up  his  honour's  time  any  longer ;  let  us  be  goiat 
towards  home — Heaven  prosper  your  lordsbipl 
the  prayers  of  me  and  my  tawiiy  shall  always  at- 
tend you. 

Lord  Aim.  Miller,  come  back — Patty,  stay— 

Fair.  Has  your  loldship  any  thing  further  to 
command  us? 

Lord  Aim.  Why,  yes,  Master  Fairfield,  I  ban 
a  word  or  two  still  to  say  to  your— In  shorty  tixMigii 
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yott  are  satisfied  in  this  afiair,  I  am  not ;  and  you 
seem  to  forget  the  promise  I  made  you,  that, 
since  I  had  been  the  means  of  losing  your  daugh- 
ter one  husband,  I  would  tind  her  another. 
Fair.  Your  honour  is  to  do  as  you  please. 
Lord  Aim,  What  say  you,  Patty  ?  will  you  ac- 
cept of  a  husband  of  my  chasing  f 

Fat,  My  lord,  I  have  no  determination ;  you 
are  the  best  judge  how  I  ought  to  act;  whatever 
you  command,  I  shall  obey. 

Lord  Aim.  Then,  Patty,  there  is  but  one  per- 
son I  can  offer  you — and  1  wish,  for  your  sake, 
he  was  more  deserving — 1  ake  me. 
Fat.  Sir! 

Lord  Aim.  From  this  moment  our  interests  are 
one,  as  our  hearts ;  and  no  earthly  power  shall 
ever  divide  us. 

Fair.  O  the  gracious  !  Patty — my  lord — did  I 
hear  right !  You,  sir  !  you  marry  a  child  of  mine ! 
Lord  Aim.  Yes,  my  honest  old  man !  in  me 
you  behold  the  husband  designed  for  your  daugh- 
'  4er ;  and  I  am  happy,  that,  by  standing  in  the 
place  of  fortune,  who  has  alone  been  wanting  to 
her,  I  shall  be  able  to  set  her  merit  in  a  light, 
where  its  lustre  will  be  rendered  conspicuous. 

Fair.  But  good,  i>oble  sir,  pray  consider  ! 
don't  ^o  to  put  upon  a  silly  old  man  1  my  daugh- 
ter is  unworthy Patty,  child,  why  don't  you 

epcnk } 

Fat.  What  can  T  say,  father?  What  anstver 
to  feuch  unlooked-for,  such  unmerited,  such  un- 
bounded generosity ! 

Raiph.  Down  on  your  knees,  and  fall  a  cry- 


ing. 


Fat.  Yes,  sir,  as  my  father  says,  consider— 
your  noble  frieuds,  your  relations — It  must  not, 
cannot  be. 

Lord  Aim.  It  most,  and  shall — Friends  !  €le- 
lations  !  from  henceforth  I  have  none,  that  will 
not  acknowledge  you:  And  I  am  sure,  when  they 
become  acquainted  with  your  perfections,  those, 
whose  suffrage  I  most  esteem,  will  rather  admire 
the  justice  of  my  choice,  than  wonder  at  its  sin- 
gularity. 

AIR. 

Lord  Aim.  My  life,  my  joy,  my  blessing. 
In  thee,  each  grace  possessing 
Ail  must  my  choice  approve. 

Fat.  To  you  my  all  is  owing ; 

O  !  take  a  heart  o'erflowing 
With  gratitude  and  love. 
Lord  Aim,  Thus  enfolding. 

Thus  beholding 

Both.  One  to  my  soul  so  dear : 

Can  there  be  pleasure  greater ! 
Can  there  be  bliss  completer  ! 
^is  too  much  to  bear. 


Enter  Sir  Harry,  Lady  Sycamore,  Theodo- 
6IA,  and  Mervin. 

Sir  Har.  Well,  we  have  followed  your  lord- 
ship's counsel,  and  made  the  best  of  a  bad  mar- 
ket— So,  my  lord,  please  to  know  oar  son-in-law, 
that  is  to  be. 

Lord  Aim.  You  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honour. 
I  wish  you  joy,  sir,  with  all  my  heart !  And  now, 
sir  Harry,  give  roe  leave  to  introduce  to  yon  a 
new  relation  of  mine— This,  sir,  is  shortly  to 
be  my  wife. 

Sir  Har.  My  lord  ! 

Lady  .S^c.  Your  lordship's  wife  ! 

Lord  Amu  Yes,  madam. 

Ladi/  Syc.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Aim.  Why,  faitli,  madam,  becsase  I  can't 
live  happy  withoat  her — And  I  think  she  has  too 
many  amiable,  too  many  estimable  qualities^  to 
meet  with  a  worse  fate.    • 

Sir  Har.  Well,  but  yon  are  a  peer  of  the 
realm  ;  you  will  have  all  the  fleerers— 

Lord  Aim.  I  know  very  well  the  ridicole,  that 
may  be  thrown  on  a  lord's  manrying  a  miller's 
daughter ;  and  I  own,  with  bluslies,  it  has  for 
some  time  had  too  great  weight  with  me :  bat 
wc  should  marry  to  please  ourselves,  not  other 
people :  and,  on  mature  consideration,  I  can  see 
no  reproach  justly  merited,  by  raising  a  deserving 
woman  to  a  station  she  is  capable  of  adorning, 
let  her  birth  be  what  it  will. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  'tis  very  true,  my  lord.  I  once 
knew  a  gentleman,  that  married  his  cook-maid : 
he  was  a  relation  of  my  own-~You  remember 
fat  Margery,  my  lady  ?  She  was  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  wonmn,  indeed  she  was,  and  made  the  best 
suet  dumplings  I  ever  tasted. 

Ladif  Syc.  Will  you  never  team,  sir  Harry,  to 
guard  your  expi^essions  f  Weil,  but  give  me  leave, 
my  lord,  to  say  a  word  to  you — ^There  are  other 
ill  conseqaenccs  attending  such  an  alliance. 

Lord  Aim.  One  of  them  I  suppose  is,  that  I, 
a  peer,  ^uld  be  obliged  to  call  tliis  good  old 
miller  father-in-law  ?  But  where's  the  shame  in 
that  ?  lie  is  as  good  as  any  lord,  in  being  a  man ; 
and  if  we  dare  suppose  a  lord,  that  is  not  an  ho- 
nest man,  lie  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  more  respect- 
able  character.  Come,  Master  Fairfield,  give 
me  your  hand ;  from  henceforth  you  have  done 
with  working ;  we  will  pull  down  your  mill,  and 
build  you  a  house  in  the  place  of  it ;  and  the  mo- 
ney I  intended  for  the  portion  of  your  daughter, 
shall  now  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  commission 
for  your  son. 

Ralph.  What,  my  lord,  will  yon  make  me  a 
captain ! 

Lord  Aim.  Ay,  a  colonel,  if  you  deserve  it» 

Ralph.  Then  I'll  keep  Fan. 
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Enter  Giles. 

CriUi,  Odf  bobs !  where  am  I  nuining  ?  J  beg 
pardon  for  my  audacity. 

Ralph,  Hip,  fanner ;  come  back,  mon,  oome 
back--Sure  my  lord's  going  to  marry  sister  him- 
self; fey  therms  to  have  a  fine  house,  and  I'm  to 
be  a  captain. 

Lord  Aim.  Ho,  Master  Giles !  pray  walk  in ; 
here  is  a  lady,  who,  I  dare  swear,  will  be  glad  to 
•ee  you,  and  give  orders^  that  you  shall  always 
be  made  welcome. 

Ralph,  Yes,  farmer,  yonll  always  be  welcome 
in  the  kitchen. 

Lord  Aim,  What,  have  you  nothing  to  say  to 
your  old  acquaintance  ?  Come,  pray  let  the  fai^ 
mer  salute  you — ^Nav,  a  kiss— I  msist  upon  it 

Sir  Har>  Ha,  ha,  na ! — Hem ! 

Lady  Syc,  Sir  Harry,  I  am  ready  to  sink  at  the 
monstrousness  of  your  behaviour. 

Lord  Aim,  Fy,  Master  Giles !  don't  look  so 
sheepish ;  you  and  I  were  rivals,  but  not  less 
friends  at  present.  You  have  acted  in  this  aflbir 
like  an  honest  Englishman,  who  scorned  even  the 
shadow  of  dishonour,  and  thou  shalt  sit  rent-free 
for  a  twelvemonth. 

Sir  Ear.  Come,  shan't  we  all  salute  ?  With 
your  leave,  my  lord,  I'll 

Lady  Syc  Sir  Harry  I 

AIR. 

Xo'*('  Aim,  Yield  who  will  to  forms  a  martyr. 

While,  unawed  by  idle  shame. 
Pride  for  happiness  I  barter, 

Heedless  or  the  million's  blame. 
Thus  with  love  my  arms  I  quarter ; 

Women  graced  m  nature's  frame, 
B^ery  privilege,  by  charter. 

Have  a  right  from  man  to  daim. 


Wkile  mamma,  her  frovas 
^og, 
Dares  no  longer  tyrannist. 
So  long  storms  and  tempests  r»> 


The, 


Eased  of  doubts^  and  fears  presa* 
ging, 
What  new  joys  within  me  rise ! 


Png. 
^hen 


When  the  blustering  fury  diss 
Ah  !  how  lovaly,  how  engaging 
Prospects    fair,    and    doudieii 
skies! 

iSir  Bar,     Dad  !  But  this  is  wondVous  prstty,^ 
Singing  each  a  ronn-de-lay. 
And  111  mingle  in  the  ditty. 
Though  I  scarce  know  what  to 
say. 
There's  a  daughter,  brisk  and  vitf 

Here's  a  wife  oan  wisely  sway : 
Trust  me,  roiisters,  'twere  a  pitj 
Not  to  let  them  have  their  wsy. 

Pol,  My  example  is  a  rare  one ; 

But  the  cause  may  be  divined : 
Women  want  not  merit — dare  ont 

Hope  discerning  men  to  find. 
O!    may  each  accomplished  fair 
one. 
Bright  in  person,  sage  in  mind, 
Viewing  my  good  fortune,  sbait 
one 
Full  as  splendid,  and  as  kind ! 

Giles,         lAttgbed  at,  slighted,  drcomvent- 

ed. 
And  exposed  for  folks  to  see'c, 
1*is  as  tho'f  a  man  repented 
For  his  follies  in  a  sheet. 
But  my  wrongs  go  miresented. 
Since  the    fates    have   thought 
them  meet: 
Tliis  good  company  contented. 
All  my  wishes  are  complete. 

[Eieuni  amnest. 
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DRAMATIS  P£RSONi& 


MfiR 

^AeiiAiiT  Fungus,  the  Commiisary. 
Isaac  Fungus,  hit  brother. 
Gru£LL,  a  lecturer  on  elocution. 
Young  Loveit,  ton  to  Widow  Loveit. 
Bridoun,  a  riding  master, 
Dr  Catgut,  a  musician. 
Le  Fleur,  valet  to  Zachart  Fungus. 
Simon,  pretended  servant  to  Dolly k 
Coachman* 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Mechlin,  a  commodious  lady. 
Widow  Loveit. 

Dolly,  niece  to  Mrs  Mechlin. 
Jenny,  serpant  to  Mbs  Mechl/n. 


Scene-^London, 


« « 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — ^Mrs  Mcchlin^s  houie. 


Loud  knocking  at  the  door. — Enter  Jenny. 

Jen,  Rap,  rap,  rap !  up  stairs  and  down,  from 
morning  to  night! — if  this  same  commissary  stays 
tnoch  longer  amongst  us,  my  mistress  must  e*eo 
hire  a  porter.    Who's  there  r 

Sim.  [Without.]  Is  Mrs  Mechlin  at  home  ? 

Jen,  No.  [Opens  the  door.]  Oh !  whaty  is  it 
youy  Simon  ? 

Enter  Simon. 

Sim,  At  your  serrioe,  sweet  Mrs  Jane. 

Jen,  Why,  you  knock  with  authority ;  and  what 
mre  your  commands.  Master  Simon  ? 

Sim,  I  come,  madam,  to  receive  those  of  your 
mistress.  What,  Jenny,  has  she  any  great  a£bir 
oa  the  anvil  ?  Her  summous  is  most  exceedingly 


pressing;  and  yoa  need  not  be  told,  child,  that  ft 
man  ofmy  consequence  does  not  trouble  himself 
about  trifles. 

Jen,  Oh,  sir,  I  know  very  well  you  principal 
actors  don't  perform  every  night. 

Sim,  Mighty  weH,  ma^am !  but,  notwithstand- 
ing your  ironical  sneer,  it  is  not  every  man  that 
will  do  for  your  mistress ;  her  agents  must  havo 
genius  and  parts :  I  don't  suppose,  in  the  whale 
bills  of  mortality,  there  is  so  fgenenl  and  exten- 
sive  a  dealer  as  my  friend  Mrs  MechHn. 

Jen,  Why,  to  he  sure,  we  have  plenty  of  cu9> 
tomers,  and  for  various  kinds  of  commodities ;  it 
would  be  pretty  difficult,  I  fancy,  to- 

Sim,  Commodities!  Yonr  humble  servant, 
sweet  Mn»  Jane ;  yes,  yes,  you  have  various  kinds 
of  commodities,  indeed. 

J^u  Mr  SimoD;  I  don't  uoderstaad  yoa :  I  sup* 
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pose  it  is  no  secret  in  what  sort  of  goods  our 
dealing  consists  ? 

Sim,  No,  no ;  they  are  pretty  well  known. 

Jen.  And,  to  be  sure,  though  now  and  then,  to 
oblige  a  customer,  my  mistress  does  condescend 
to  smuggle  a  little — 

Sim.  Keep  it  up,  Mrs  Jane  ! 

Jen,  Yet  there  arc  no  people  in  tlic  liberty  of 
Westminster,  that  live  in  more  credit  than  we 
do. 

Sim.  Bravo! 

Jen.  The  very  best  of  quality  are  not  ashamed 
to  visit  my  mistress. 

Sim.  They  have  reason. 

Jen.  Respected  by  the  neighbours. 

Sim.  I  know  it. 

Jen,  Punctual  in  her  payments. 

Sim.  To  a  moment 

Jen.  Regular  hours. 

Sim,  Doubtless. 

Jen,  Never  miss  the  sarmant  on  Sundays. 

Sim.  I  own  it. 

Jen.  Not  an  oath  comes  out  of  her  mouth, 
unless  now  and  then,  when  the  poor  gentlewoman 
happens  to  be  overtaken  in  liquor. 

Sim,  Granted. 

Jen.  Not  at  all  given  to  lying,  but,  like  other 
tradesfolks,  in  the  way  of  her  business. 

Sim.  Very  well. 

Jen.  Very  well !  then  pray,  sir,  what  would 
you  insinuate  ?  Look  you,  Mr  Simon,  don't  gd  to 
cast  reflections  upon  us;  don*t  think  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  our — 

Sim,  Hark  ye,  Jenny,  are  you  serious  ? 

Jen.  Serious !  Ay,  marry  am  I. 

Sim.  The  devil  you  are  1 

Jen.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Simon,  you  should 
not  give  your  tongue  such  a  licence ;  let  me  tell 
you,  these  airs  do  not  become  you  at  all. 

Sim,  Hey-day !  why,  where  the  deuce  have  I 
got  r  Sure,  I  nave  mistaken  the  hou&e ;  is  not 
this  Mrs  Mechlin's  ? 

Jen,  That's  pretty  well  known. 

Sim,  The  commodious,  convenient  Mrs  Mech- 
lin^  at  the  sign  of  the  Star,  in  the  parish  of  8t 
Paul's  ? 

Jen.  Bravo ! 

Sim,  That  commercial  caterpillar  ? 

Jen.  I  know  it. 

Sim,  That  murderer  of  manufactures  ? 

Je;  Doubtless. 

Sim,  That  wal)iing  warehouse  ^ 

Jen.  Granted. 

Sim.  That  carries  about  a  greater  cargo  of 
contraband  goods  under  her  petticoats  than  a 
CalalB  cutter  ? 

Jen,  Very  well. 

Sim,  That  en^oaser  and  seducer  of  virgins  ? 

Jen,  Keep  it  up.  Master  Siraon.! 

Sim*  That  foreiitaller-of  bagnios  I 

Jen,  Incomparably  fine ! 


Sim.  That  canting,  cozening,  money-lendiDg, 

match-making,  pawnbroking 

l^Lotid  knocking, 

Jen.  Mighty  well,  sir !  here  comes  my  m»* 
tress ;  she  shall  thank  you  for  the  pretty  picture 
you  have  been  pleased  to  draw. 

Sim.  Nay,  but,  dear  Jenny 

Jen.  She  shall  be  told  how  lightly  she  stands  ia 
your  favour. 

Sim.  But,  my  sweet  girl —  [Knock  agatn, 

Jen.  Let  me  qo,  Mr  Simon;  don  t  you  hear? 

Sim.  And  can  you  have  tbe  heart  to  ruin  lae 
at  once  ? 

Jen.  Hands  off! 

Sim.  A  peace,  a  peace,  my  dear  Mrs  Jane,  and 
dictate  the  articles. 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin,  followed  bj^  a  hackneit- 
coachman^  with  several  bundles,  in  a  capuchin^ 
a  bonnet,  and  her  cloaths  pinned  up, 

Mrs  Mech.  So,  hussy  !  what,  must  I  stay  Ml 
day  in  the  streets?  Who  have  we  here?  The 
devil's  in  the  wenclies,  I  think  ] — One  of  your  fel- 
lows, I  suppose Oh,  is  it  you  ?  How  fares  it, 

Simon  ? 

Jen,  Madam,  you  should  not  have  waited  t 
minute ;  b'lt  Mr  Simon 


Sim,  Hush,  hush!  you  barbarous  jade- 


Jen.  Knowing  your  knock,  and  eager  to  open 
the  door,  flew  up  stairs,  fell  over  the  landing- 
place,  and  quite  barred  up  the  way. 

Sim,  Yes ;  and  I  am  at  raid  I  have  put  out  my 
ancle.  Thanks,  Jenny ;  you  shall  be  no  loser, 
you  slut.  [Aside. 

Mrs  Mech.  Poor  Simon ! Oh,  I/>rd  have 

mercy  upon  me,  what  a  round  have  I  taken  ?— 
Is  the  wench  petrified?  Why  don't  you  reach  me 
a  chair?  don't  you  see  1  aui  tired  to  death? 

Jen.  Indeed,  madam,  you'll  kill  yourself. 

Sim,  Upon  my  word,  madam  Mechlin,  yoo 
should  take  a  little  care  of  yourself;  indeed  you 
labour  too  hard. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  Simon,  and  for  little  or  no- 
thing :  only  victuals  and  clothes :  more  cost  than 
worship — Why  does  not  the  wench  take  the 
thini^s  from  the  fellow  ?  Well,  wh?«t's  your  fare? 

Coaeh.  Mistress,  'tis  honestly  worth  half-a 
crown. 

Mm  Mech.  Give  him  a  couple  of  shillings,  and 
send  him  away. 

Coach.  I  hope  you'll  tip  me  the  tester  to 
drink ! 

Mr&  Mech.  Them  there  fellows  are  never 
contented  :  Drink  I  Stand  farther  off!  why,  you 
smell  already  as  :itroniL  as  a  beer-barrel. 

Coach,  Mistress,  that's  because  1  have  already 
been  drinking. 

Airs  Mech.  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  yon 
sot,  to  he  eternal ly  guzzling?  You  had  better 
buy  ydu  some  cloatha« 
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Coach,  No,  mistress  ;  my  honour  won't  let  me 
do  that 

Mr$  Meek.  Your  honour !  And  prey  how  does 
thmt  hinder  vou  ? 

Ciktck,  Why^  when  a  good  gentlewoman  like 
jou  cries,  Here,  coachman,  here's  something  to 
drink — 

Mn  Meek.  Well ! 

Coach,  Would  it  he  honour  in  me  to  lay  it 
out  in  any  thing  else  ?  No,  mistress,  my  consci- 
ence won  t  let  me ;  because  why,  'tis  the  will  of 
the  donor,  you  know. 

Mrs  Mcch.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  block- 
head ! 

Coach,  No,  no,  mistress ;  though  I  am  a  poor 
man,  I  won*t  forfeit  my  honour ;  my  cattle,  thof 
I  love  them,  poor  beastesses,  are  noc  more  dearer 
to  me  than  that. 

Mrs  Mech,  Yes,  you  and  your  horses  give 
pretty  strong  proofs  of  your  honour;  for  you 
nave  no  cloaths  on  your  back,  and  they  have  no 

flesh.     Well,  Jenny,  give  him  the  sixpence 

There,  there ;  lay  it  out  as  you  will. 

Coach.  It  will  be  to  your  health,  mistress;  it 
shall  melt  at  the  Meuse  before  I  go  home ;  I 
shall  be  careful  to  clear  my  conscience. 

Mrt  Mech,  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Coach.  You  need  not ;  Mistress,  your  serrantj 

[Exit  Coach, 

Mrt  Mech.  Has  there  been  any  body  here, 
Jenny  ? 

Jen,  The  gentleman,  madam,  about  the  Glou- 
cestershire living. 

Mrs  Mech,  He  was !  Oh,  oh !  what,  I  sup- 
pose his  stomach's  come  down.  Does  he  like 
the  encumbrance  ?  will  he  marry  the  party  ? 

Jen.  Why,  that  article  seems  to  go  a  little 
against  him. 

Mrs  Mech,  Does  it  so  ?  then,  let  him  retire  to 
his  Cumberland  curacy :  that's  a  fine  keen  air ;  it 
will  soon  give  him  an  appetite.  He'll  stick 
to  his  honour  too,  till  his  cassock  is  wore  to  a 
rag. 

Jeit.T  Why,  indeed,  madam,  it  seems  pretty 
rusty  already. 

Mrs  Mech.  Devilish  squeamish,  I  think ;  a 
good  fnt  living,  and  a  fine  woman  into  the  bar- 
gain !  You  told  him  a  friend  of  the  lady's  will 
take  the  child  off  her  hands? 

Jen.  YeWj  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  So  that  the  afifair  will  be  a  secret 
to  all  but  himself.  But  he  must  quickly  resolve ; 
for,  next  week,  his  wife!s  month  will  be  up. 

Jen,  He  promised  to  call  about  four. 

Mrs  Mech,  But  dou't  let  him  think  we  are 
at  a  loss  for  a  husband ;  there  is,  to  my  know- 
ledge, a  merchant's  clerk  in  the  city,^  a  comely 
young  man,  and  comes  uf  good  friends,  that  will 
take  her  with  but  a  small  place  in  the  custom- 
house. 

Jen.  He  shall  know  it. 


Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  and  tell  him  that  the  pVLtty^s 
party  has  interest  enough  to  obtain  it,  whenever 
he  will.  And  then  the  oridegrOom  may  put  the 
purchase-money  too  of  that  satue  presentation 
into  his  pocket. 

Jen,  vTruly,  madam,  I  should  tliink  this  would 
prove  the  best  match  for  the  lady. 

Mrs  Mech.  Who  doubts  it  .> =Here,  Jenny, 

carry  these  things  above  stairs.  Take  care  Of 
the  eigrette,  leave  the  watch  upon  the  table,  and 
be  sure  you  don't  mislay  the  pearl-necklace :  thfe 
lady  goes  to  Mrs  Cornelevs's  to-night;  and,  if 
she  has  any  lock,  she  will  be  sure  to  redeem  it 
to-morrow. 

Sim,  What  a  world  of  aflhirs !  it  is  a  wonder, 
madam,  how  you  are  able  to  remember  them 
all. 

Mrs  Mech.  Trifles,  mere  trifles,  Master  Simon 
— But  I  have  a  great  affaif  in  hand — such  all 
affair,  if  well  managed,  it  will  be  the  making  of 
us  all. 

Sim,  If  I,  madam,  can  be  of  the  least  use 

Mrs  Mech,  Of  the  highest !  there's  no  doin^ 
without  you — You  know  the  great — 

Enter  Jenkt. 

Jen.  I  have  put  the  things  where  you  ordered 
madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  well,  you  may  go.  [Exit 
Jenny.]  I  say,  you  know  the  great  commissary 
that  is  come  to  lodgi^  in  my  house  t  Now,  they 
say  this  Mr  Fungus  is  as  rich  as  an  Indian 
governor;  heaven  knows  how  he  came  by  it; 
but  that,  you  know,  is  no  business  of  ours. 
Pretty  pickmgs,  I  warrant  abroad.  [Loud  knock' 
ing.]  Who  the  deuce  can  that  be?  But  let  it 
be  who  it  will,  you  must  not  go  till  I  speak  to 
you. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen.  The  widow  Loveit,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech,  What,  the  old  liquorish  dowa^r 
from  •Devonshire  Square  ?  Show  her  in.  [Exit 
Jenny.]  You'll  wait  in  the  kitchen,  Simon;  I 
shall  soon  dispatch  her  affjeiir.  [Exit  Siuoli. 

Enter  Mas  Loveit. 

Mrs  Love,  So,  so,  good  morning  to  you,  good 
Mrs  Mechlin!  John,  let  the  coach  wait  at  the 
comer. 

Mrs  Mech,  You  had  better  sit  here,  madam. 

Mrs  Love,  Any  where.  Well,  my  dear  wo- 
man, I  hone  you  have  not  for«)t  your  old  friehd 
— Ugh,  ugn,  ugh. — [Coughs.]  Consider  I  have  no 
time  to  lose,  and  you  are  always  so  full  of  em- 
ployment. 

Mrs  Mech.  Forgot  you !  you  shall  judge,  Mrs 
Loveit.    I  have,  madam,  provided  a  whole  cargo 
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of  husbands  for  youj  of  all  nations,  complexions, 
ages,  tempers,  and  sizes :  so,  you  see,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  choose. 

Mrt  Lffoe,  To  chopse,  MrS  Mechlin !  Lord 
help  me !  what  choice  can  I  have  ?  I  look  upon 
wedlock  to  be  a  kind  of  a  lottery,  and  I  have 
already  drawn  my  prize ;  and  a  great  one  it  was ! 
My  poor  dear  nian  that's  gone,  I  shall  never 
meet  with  his  fellow. 

Mrs  Mech.  Psha,  madam !  dbn't  let  us  trouble 
our  heads  about  him ;  'tis  high  time  that  he  was 
forgot: 

Mrs  Lov*  But  won't  his  relations  think  me 
rather  too  quick  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  ft  jot :  the  greatest  compli- 
ment you  could  pay  to  hb  memory ;  it  is  a  proof 
he  gave  you  reason  to  be  fond  of  the  state.  But 
.what  do  you  mean  by  quick  ?  Why,  he  has  been 

liuried  these  three  weeks ^ 

Mrs  Love.  And  three  days,  Mrs  Mechlin. 
Mrs  Mech,  Indeed !  quite  an  age. 
Mrs  Love,  Yes :  but  I  shall  never  forget  him ; 
sleeping  or  waking,  he*s  always  before  me.    His 
dear  swelled  belly,  and  his  poor  shrunk  legs; 
Lord  bless  xne,  Mrs  Mechlin,  he  had  no  more 
calf  than  my  fan ! 
Mrs  Mech.  No ! 

j)fr<  Love.  No,  indeed ;  and  then,  his  bit  of  a 
purple  nose,  and  his  little  weezen  face  as  sharp 

as  a  razor Pon't  m^tioa^;-  I  can  never 

forget  him.  [Cries. 

Mrs  Mech.  Sweet  marks  of  remembrance  in- 

^eed  !  But,  madam,  if  you  continue  to  be  so  ibnd 

.of  your  last  husband,  what  makes  you  think  of 

another  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Why,  what  can  I  do,  Mrs  Mech- 
lin ?  a  poor,  lone,  widow  woman  as  I  am ;  there's 
pobody  minds  me;  my  tenants  behindhand,  ray 
servants  all  careless,  my  children  undutiful— Ugh, 
ugh,  ugh  ! —  [Coue,hs. 

Mrs  Mech.  You  have  a  villanous  cough,  Mrs 
Loveit;  shall  I  send  for  some  lozenges  P 

Mrs  Love,  No,  I  thank  you;  'tis  nothing  at  all; 
mere  habit;  just  a  little  trick  IVe  got. 

fdrs  Mech.  But  I  wonder  you  sliould  have  all 
these  vexations  to  plague  you,  madam ;  you  who 
are  so  rich,  and  so— 

Mrs  Love.  Forty  thousand  in  the  four-pcr- 
cents  every  morning  I  rise,  Mrs  Mechlin,  besides 
two  houses  at  Hackney  :  but  then,  my  afihirs  are 
'SO  weigh^.  and  intricate. ;  there  is  such  trickling 
.  in  lawyers,  and  such  torments  in  children,  that  I 
can V  do  by  myself ;  I  must  have  a  lielpmate: 
<|uite  necessity;  no  matter  of  choice. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  I  understand  jou !  you  marry 
merely  for  convenience  ?  just  only  to  get  an  as- 
sistant, a  kind  of  a  guard,  a  fence  to  your  pro- 
|>crty  ? 

Mrs  Lome.  Nothing  else. 
Mrs  Mech.  I  thought  so;  quite  prudential ;  so 
that  age  is  none  of  your  object :  you  don*t  want 
^  scampering,  giddy,  sprightly,  young— 


Mrs  Love.  Young  ! — Heaven  forbid  !  MTbat, 
do  you  think,  like  some  ladies  I  know,  that  I 
watit  to  have  my  husband  taken  for  one  of  my 
grandchildien  ?  No,  no ;  thank  Heaven,  such  vaia 
thoughts  never  entered  my  head. 

Mrs  Mech.  But  yet,  as  your  matters  stand,  ht 
ought  not  to  be  so  very  old  neither ;  for  instance^ 
now,  of  what  use  to  you  would  be  a  husband  of 
sixu  ? 

mrs  Love,  Sixty !  Are  you  mad,  Mrs  Medi> 
lin  ?  what,  do  you  think  I  want  to  turn  nurse  ? 
Mrs  Mech.  Or  fifty-five  ? 
Mrs  Love,  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh- 
Mrs  Mech,  Or  fifty  ? 

Mrs  Love.  Oh  ! .  that*s  too  cunning  an  age  ;— 
men,  now-a-days,  rarely  marry  at  fifty ;  they  are 
too  knowing  and  cautious. 

Mrs  Mech,  Or  forty-five,  or  forty,  or — 
Mrs  Love.  Shall  I,  Mrs  Mechlin,  tell  you  a 
piece  of  my  mind  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  I  believe,  madam,  that  will  be  your 
best  way. 

Mrs  Love,  Why  then,  as  my  children  are 
young  and  rebellious,  the  way  to  secure  and  pre- 
serve their  obedience,  will  be  to  marry  a  maa 
that  won't  grow  old  in  a  hurry. 

Mrs  Mech,  Why,  I  thought  you  declared 
against  youth  ? 

Mrs  Love,  So  I  do,  so  I  do ;  but  then,  sx 
or  seven  and  twenty  is  not  so  very  yoong,  Mrs 
Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  No  no,  a  pretty  ripe  age :  for,  at 
that  time  of  life,  men  can  bustle,  and  stir;  they 
are  not  easily  checked ; '  and  whatever  they  take 
in  hand,  they  go  througli  with. 
Mrs  Love.  True,  true. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  it  is  then  they  may  be  said 
to  be  useful ;  it  is  the  only  tear  au(i  wear  season. 
Mrs  Love.  Right,  right. 
Mrs  Mech,  Well,  madam,  I    sec  what  voa 
want ;  and  to-morrow,  about  this  time,  if  youll  da 
me  ibe  favour  to  call— 
Mrs  Love.  I  shan't  fail. 
Mrs  Mech^  I  think  I  can  suit  you. 
Mrs  Love.  YouMl  be  very  obliging. 
Mrs  Mech,  You  may  depend  upon  it,  111  do 
my  endeavours. 

^  Mrs  Love.  But,  Mrs  I\Jechlin,  be  sore  don*t 
let  him  be  older  than  that,  nut  above  seven  or 
eight  and  twenty  at  most ;  and  let  it  be  as  soon 
as  you  conveniently  can. 

Mrs  Mech,  Never  fear,  madam. 
Mrs  Love.  Because,  you  know,  the  more  chiir 
dren  I  have  by  the  second  husband,  the  greater 
plague  I  shall  prove  to  those  I  had  by  the  first. 

Mrs  Mech,  True,  madam ;  you  bad  bettor 
lean  on  me  to  the  door.  But,  indeed,  Mrs  Lov^ 
it,  you  are  very  malicious  to  your  children ;  very 
revengeful,  indeed. 

Mrs  Love,  Ah,  they  ^deserve  it;  you  can\ 
think  what  sad  whelps  they  turn  out ;  no  punish- 
ment can  be  too  maph^  if  their  poor  fatbc^ 
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<soald  but  have  foreseen,  they  would  have— why 
did  I  mention  the  dear  mau  ?  it  melts  me  too 
much.  Well,  peace  be  with  him.  To-morrow, 
about  this  time,  Mrs  Mechlin,  will  the  party  be 
here,  think  you  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  I  can*t  say. 

Mrt  Love.  Well,  a  good  day,  good  Mrs  Mech- 

llD. 

Jlrs  Mech.  Here,  John,  take  care  of  your 
mistress.  [Exit  Mrs  Loveit.]  A  good  rooming 
to  you,  madam.  Jenny,  bid  Simon  come  up.  A 
husband  !  there  now  is  a  proof  of  the  prud<M}ce 
of  age  !  I  wonder  they  don't  add  a  clause  to  the 
act  to  prevent  the  old  from  marrying  clandes- 
tinely, as  well  as  the  young.  I  am  sure  there  are 
as  many  unsuitable  matches  at  this  time  of  life 
as  the  other. 

Enter  Simon. 

Shut  the  door,  Simon.  Are  there  any  of  Mr 
Fungus's  servants  below  P 

iSmi.  Three  or  four  strange  faces. 

Mrt  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  some  of  that  troop,  I  sup- 
pose. Come,  Simon,  be  seated.  Well,  Simon, 
as  I  was  telling  you  ;  this  Mr  Fungus,  my  lodger 
above,  that  has  brought  home  from  the  wars  a 
whole  cart-load  of  money,  and  who  (between 
you  and  I)  went  there  from  very  little  better 
than  a  driver  of  carts 

Sim,  I  formerly  knew  him,  madam. 

A£rt  Mech,  But  he  does  not  know  you  ^ 

Sim.  No,  no!* 

Mrt  Mech,  1  am  glad  of  that — ^This  spark,  I 
say,  not  content  with  being  really  as  rich  as  a 
lord,  is  determined  to  rival  them,  too,  in  every 
•ther  accomplishment. 

Sim.  Will  that  be  so  easy  ?  why  he  must  be 
upwards  of 

Mrt  Mech.  Fifty,  I  warrant. 

Sim.  Rather  late  in  life  to  set  up  for  a  gentle- 
man. 

Mrt  Me€h.  But  fine  talents,  you  know,  and  a 
strong  inclination 

Sim.  That,  indeed 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  I  promise  you,  he  spares  for 
BO  pains. 

Sim,  Diligent? 

Mrt  Mech.  Oh,  always  at  it  Learning  some- 
thing or  other  from  morning  to  night ;  my  house 
is  a  perfect  academy,  such  a  throng  of  fencers, 

dancers,  riders,  musicians But,  however,  to 

sweeten  the  pill,  I  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  re- 
commending the  teachers. 

Sim.  No  doubt,  madam;  that  is  always  the 
rule. 

Mrt  Mech.  But  one  of  his  studies  is  really  di- 
verting'; I  own  I  can't  help  laughing  at  that. 

Sim.  What  may  that  be  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  Oratory.  You  know  his  first  am- 
bition is  to  have  a  seat  in  a  certain  assembly ; 
and  in  order  to  ap|)ear  there  vritb  credit,  Mr 


WhatHl'ye-Callum,  the  man  from  the  city,  at- 
tends every  morning  to  give  him  a  lecture  upon 
speaking,  and  there  is  such  haranguing  and  Del- 
lowing  between  them— Lord  have  mercy  upon—' 
hut  you'll  see  enough  on't  yourself;  for,  do  you 
know,  Simon,  you  are  to  be  his  valet-de-chambre  ? 

Sim.  Me,  madam ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  his  privy  counsellor,  his  con- 
fident, his  director  in  cliief. 

Sim.  To  what  end  willthat  answer? 

Mrs  Mech.  There  I  am  crtming-— Yon  are 
to  know,  that  our  squire  Would-be  is  violently 
bent  upon  matrimony:  and  nothing,  forsooth^ 
will  go  down  but  a  person  of  rank  and  condi- 
tion. 

Sim.  Ay,  ay,  for  thut  piece  of  pride  he's  in- 
debted to  Germany. 

Mrt  Mech.  The  article  of  fortune  he  holds  in 
utter  contempt ;  a  grand  alliance  is  all  that  he 
wants ;  so  that  the  lady  has  but  her  veins  full  of 
higii-blood,  he  does  not  care  two-pence  how  low 
and  how  empty  her  purse  is. 

Sim.  But,  madam,  won't  it  be  difficolt  to  meel^ 
with  a  suitable  subject  ?  I  believe  there  are  f^w 
ladies  of  quality  that 

Mrt  Mech.  Oh,  as  to  that,  I  am  already  pro- 
vided. 

iSim.  Indeed ! 

Mrt  Mech..  You  know  my  niete,  Dolly  ? 

Sim.  Very  well. 

Mrs  Mech.  What  think  you  of  her? 

Sim.  Of  Miss  Dolly,  for  what? 

Mrt  Mech.  For  what !  you  are  plaguily  dull. 
Why,  a  woman  of  fashion,  you  dunce  ! 

Sim.  To  be  sure.  Miss  Dolly  is  very  deserving, 
and  few  ladies  have  a  better  appearance ;  but, 
bless  me,  mndam,  here  people  ot  rank  are  so  ge- 
nerally known,  that  the  slightest  inquiry  would 
poison  your  project. 

Mrt  Mech.  Oh,  Simon,  I  have  no  fears  from 
that  quarter;  there,  I  think,  I  am  pretty  secure. 

Sim.  If  that,  indeed,  be  the  case 

Mrt  Mech.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Fungus  has 
an  entire  reliance  on  me. 

Sim.  That's  something. 

Mrs  Mech.  Then,  to  baffle  any  idle  curiosity, 
we  arc  not  derived  from  any  of  your  new-fangled 
gentry,  who  owe  their  upstart  nobility  to  your 
Harrys  and  Edwards.  No,  no;  we  are  scions 
from  an  older  stock ;  we  are  the  hundred  and 
fortieth  lineal  descendent  from  Hercules  Alez-» 
ander,  e&H  of  Glendower,  prime  minister  to  king 
Malcolm  the  First. 

Sim.  Odso !  a  qualification  for  a  canon  of 
Strasburg !  So  then,  it  seems,  you  are  trans* 
planted  from  the  banks  of  the  Tweed ;  cry  yon 
mercy  !  But  how  will  Miss  Dolly  be  able  to  ma- 
nage the  accent  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  well ;  she  was  two  years  an 
actress  in  Edinburgh. 

Sim.  Thnt*s  true;  is  the  overture  Biade ?  bus 
there  been  any  interview  ? 
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Mr$  Mech*  Several;  we  have  no  dislike  to 
his  person ;  can't  but  own  be  is  rather  agreea- 
ble; and  as  to  his  proposals,  they  are  greater 
ihan  we  could  desire — ^But  we  are  prudent  and 
careful^  say  nothing  without  the  earl's  approba- 
tion.    . 

Sim,  Oh,  that  will  be  easily  had. 
^  Mrt  Mech,   Not  so  easily ;  and  now  comes 
your  part :  but,  first,  how  goes  the  world  with 
you,  Simon  ? 

.  Sinn  Never  worse !  the  ten  bags  of  tea,  and 
the  cargo  of  brandy,  them  peering  rascals  took 
from  me  in  Sussex,  has  quite  broken  my  back. 

Mr$  M^ch,  Poor  Simon !  why,  then,  I  am  a- 
fraid  diere's  an  end  of  your  traffic  ? 

Sim.  Totally!  for,  now  those  fellows  have 
got  the  Isle  of  Man  in  their  hands,  I  have  no 
qhapQe  to  get  home,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mr$  Mech,  Then,  you  are  entirely  at  lei- 
sure? 

Sim,  A%  a  Bath  turnspit  in  the  month  of 
July. 

Mr$  Mech,  You  are,  then,  Simon,  an  old  fa- 
ipily  servant  in  waiting  here  on  the  lady ;  but, 
dispatched  to  the  north,  with  a  view  to  negociate 
the  treaty,  you  are  just  returned  with  the  noble 
peer's  resolution.  Prepare  you  a  suitable  equi- 
page ;  I  will  provide  you  with  a  couple  of  letters, 
one  for  the  lover,  and  one  for  the  lady^. 
Sim,  The  contents  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Oh,  you  may  rei^d  them  within ; 
now,  with  regard  to  any  questions,  I  will  furnish 
you  with  suitable  answers;  but  you' have  a  bun- 
gler to  deal  withy  so  your  cards  will  be  easily 
played. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen.  Miss  Dolly,  madam,  in  a  hackney-coach 
at  comer;  may  she  come  in  ? 

Mrt  Mech,  Are  the  servants  out  of  the 
way  ?  • 

Jen,  Oh,  she  is  so  muffled  up  and  disguised, 
that  she'll  run  no  danger  from  them. 

Mr$  Mech.  Be  sure,  keep  good  watch  at  the 
door,  Jenny. 

Jen.  Oh,  never  fear,  madam ! 

[Ejcit  Jenny. 

Mrs  MecL  Simon,  take  those  two  letters  that 
are  under  the  furthermost  cushion  in  the  win- 
dow :  run  home,  get  a  dirty  pair -of  boots  on,  a 
great  coat,  and  a  whip,  and  be  here  with  them  in 
half  an  hour  at  farthest. 

Sinu  I  will  not  fail.  But  have  you  no  farther 
directions  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Time  enough.  I  shall  be  in  the 
"way ;  for  it  is  me  that  must  introduce  vou  above. 
[Exit  Simon.]  So,  things  seem  now  in  a  pretty 
good  train ;  a  few  hours  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
make  me  easy  for  life.  To  say  truth,  I  begin  to 
be  tired  of  my  trade.  To  be  sure,  the  profits 
are  great ;  but  then,  so  are  the  ribks  that  I  ruji  : 


bchides,  my  private  pracdce  begins  to  be  vas^ 
ked.  Ladies  are  supposed  to  come  here  with 
different  designs,  than  merely  to  look  at  my 
goods :  some  of  my  best  customers,  too,  are  got 
out  of  my  channel,  and  manage  their  matters  at 
home  by  their  maids.  Those  asylums,  they  give 
a  dreadful  blow  to  my  business.  Tiaie  has  been, 
when  a  gentleman  wanted  a  friend,  I  could  sup- 
ply him  with  choice  in  an  hour ;  but  the  market 
is  spoiled,  and  a  body  might  as  soon  produce  a 
hare  or  a  partridge  as  a  pretty 

• 

Enter  Dolly. 

So,  niece,  are  all  things  prepared  ?  have  yoo  got 
the  paper's  from  liarpy  ? 

Dol.  Here  they  are,  madam. 
Mrs  Mech. .  Let  me  sec — Oh,  the  marriage-ar- 
ticles for  Fongus  to  sign  !    Ilave  you  got  the  ooih 
tract  about  you  ? 

DoL  You  know,  aunt,  I  left  it  with  yoa. 

Mrs  Mech.  True,  I  had  forgot :  but  wbeit  is 

the  bond  that  I Here  it  is ;  this  Dolly,  joa 

must  sign  and  seal  before  witnesses. 

DoL  To  what  end,  aunt  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Only,  child,  a  trifling  admowo 
ledgment  for  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken ;  a  lit- 
tle hint  to  your  husband,  that  he  may  reimburse 
your  poor  aunt,  for  your  cloatha,  board,  lodging, 
and  breeding. 

Dol.  I  hope  that  my  aunt  does  not  suspect 
that  I  can  ever  be  wanting— 

Mrs  Mech.  No,  my  dear,  not  in  the  least- 
hut  it  is  best,  Dolly,  in  order  to  prevent  all  re- 
trospection, that  we  settle  accounts  before  yoa 
change  your  condition. 

DoL  But,  madam,  may  not  I  see  the  coo* 
tents  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  The  contents,  love !  of  wliat  use 
wilt  that  be  to  you  ?  Sign  and  seal,  that  b  e- 
noogh. 

DoL  But,  aunt,  I  choose  to  see  what  I  sign. 

Mrs  Mech,  To  see !  what,  tlien,  yoo  suspect 
me  ? 

DoL  No,  madam ;  but  a  little  caution 

Mrs  Mech.  Caution !  flere's  an  impudent 
baggage  !  how  dare  you  dispute  my  commands^ 
have-not  I  made  you,  raised  you  from  nothing 
and  won't  a  word  from  my  mouth  reduce  you  a- 
gain  ? 

DoL  Madam,  I 

Airs  Mech.  Answer  me,  hussy,  was  not  70a 
a  beggar's  brat  at  my  door  ?  did  I  not,  out  of 
compassion,  take  you  into  my  house,  call  you  mj 
niec%  and  give  you  suitable  breeding  ? 

DoL  True,  madam. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  what  return  did  you  make 
me  ?  You  was  scarce  got  into  your  teens,  you  for- 
ward slut,  but  you  brought  me  a  child  almost  as 
big  as  yourself;  and  a  deliehtful  father  you  chose 
for  it !  Doctor  Catgut,  Uie  meagre  musician ! 
that  sick  monkey-face  maker  of  crotchets !  that 
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eterna)  trotter  after  all  the  little  draggle*tailed 
girls  of  the  town.  Oh,  you  low  slut,  bad  it  beeo 
by  a  f^ntleman,  it  would  not  have  vexed  me; 
but  a  fiddler  I 

DoL  For  Heaven's  sake— -^ 

Mrs  Mech.  After  that,  you  eloped,  commen- 
ced stroller,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  returned  to 
town  in  your  original  trioOt  with  scarce  a  rag  to 
your  back. 

DoL  Pray,  madaiiv— '— 

Mr$  Mech.  Did  not  I,  notwitlistandiug,  re- 
ceive you  again  ?  have  not  I  tortured  my  brains 
for  your  good  !  found  you  a  husband  as  rich  as  a 
Jew,  just  brought  all  my  matters  to  bear,  and 
now  you  refuse  to  sign  a  paltry  paper  ? 

DoL  Pray,  madam,  give  it  me ;  I  will  sign,  ex- 
ecute, do  all  that  you  bid  me. 

Mn  Meek,  Vou  will  ?  yes,  so  you  had  best. 
And  what  is  become  of  the  child  ?  have  you  done 
as  1  ordered  ? 

DoL  The  doctor  was  not  at  home ;  but  the 
nurse  left  the  child  in  the  kitchen. 

Mn  Mech,  You  heard  nothing  from  him? 

DoL  Not  a  word. 

Mrt  Mech.  Then  he  is  meditating  some  mis- 
chief, I  warrant.  However,  let  our  good  stars 
secure  us  UMlay,  and  a  fig  for  what  may  happen 
to-morrow.  It  is  a  little  unlucky,  though,  that 
Mr  Fungus  has  chosen  the  doctor  for  his  master 
of  music ;  but,  as  yet,  he  has  not  been  here,  aod^ 
if  possible,  we  must  prevent  him. 

Enter  Jenny,  hastily, 

Jen,  Mr  Fungus^  the  tallow-chandler,  ma- 
dam, is  crossing  th^way;  shall  I  say  you  are  at 
home? 

Mrs  Meth,  His  brother  hath  servants  enough, 
let  some  of  them  answer.  Hide,  Dolly.  [£jretiii^ 
Dolly  and  Jenny— one  knock  at  the  door."] — 
Ay,  that's  the  true  tap  of  the  trader :  this  old 
brother  of  ours,  though,  is  smoky  and  shrewd, 
and,  though  an  odd,  a  sensible  fellow;  we  must 
guard  against  him :  if  he  gets  but  an  inkling,  but 
the  sliirhtest  suspicion,  our  project  is  marred. — 
[A  noiae  wUhotit.]  VVIiat  the  deuce  is  the  mat- 
ter ?  As  I  live,  a  squabble  between  him  and  La 
Fleur,  the  French  footman  we  hired  this  morn- 
ing! This  may  make  mirth;  TU  listen  a  lit- 
tle. [Retira, 

Enter  Mr  Isaac  Fungus,  driving  in  La 

Fleur. 

J.  Fhu,  What,  is  there  nobody  in  the  house 
that  can  give  me  an  answer  ?  where*s  my  bro- 
ther, you  rascal  ? 

La  Fleur.  Je  n*entend  pas, 

L  Fun.  Paw  !  what  the  devil  is  that  ?  Answer 
yes  or  no  !  is  my  brother  at  home?  don't  shrug 
up  your  shoulders  at  me;  you — Oh^  here  comes 
%  rational  being ! 


Enter  Mrs  Mechun. 

Madam  Mechlin,  how  fares  it  ?  this  here  Ian* 
thorn-jawed  rascal  won't  give  me  an  answer,  and 
indeed,  would  scarce  let  me  into  the  house. 

La  Fleur.  Cest  gros  burgeois  a  fait  une  tapage 
de  diable, 

Mrs  Mech.  Ijy  done  /  c^est  le  frere  die  Man* 
sieur.  * 

La  Fleur.  I^  frere  !  mon  Dieu  ! 

I,  Fun,  What  is  all  this  ?  what  the  devil  lingo 
is  the  fellow  a-talking  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  This  is  a  footman  from  France 
that  your  brother  has  taken. 

I.  Fun,  From  France !  and  is  that  the  best  of 
his  breeding  ?  I  thought  we  had  taught  them  bet- 
ter maimers  abroad,  than  to  come  here  and  in- 
sult us  at  home.  People  make  such  a  rout  about 
smuggling  their  Frencnified  goods ;  their  men  do 
us  more  mischief.  If  we  could  but  hinder  the 
importing  of  them 

Mrs  Mech,  Ay,  you  are  a  true  Briton ;  I  see 
that,  Mr  Isaac. 

/.  Fun,  I  warrant  me :  Is  brother  Zachary  at 
home? 

Mrs  Mech,  Above  stairs,  sir. 

/.  Fun.  Any  company  with  him  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Not  any  to  hinder  your  visit  La 
Fleur,  ouvrez  la  parte, 

I.  Fun.  Get  along,  you — Mrs  Mechlin,  your 
servant.  [Exit  Mrs  Mechlin.]  I  can't  think 
what  the  devil  makes  your  quality  so  fond  of  the 
monsieurs ;  for  my  part,  I  don't  sec  March 
and  be  hanged  to  you— you  sooty-faced 

t Exeunt  I.  Fungus  and  La  Flkur. 
.   Come,  Dolly,  you  may  now  ap* 
pear. 

Enter  Jenny. 

Jen,  Mr  Paduasoy,  ma'am,  the  Spitalfields 
weaver;  he  has  been  waiting  tliis  hour,  and  says 
he  has  some  people  at  hoiuc 

Mrs  Mech,  Let  him  enter ;  in  a  conplc  of 
minutes  I'll  follow  you,  Dolly. 

[Exit  Jenny. 

Enter  Paduasoy. 

Mrs  Mech,  Mr  Paduasoy,  you  may  load  your- 
self home  witl)  those  silks ;  they  won't  do  for  my 
market. 

Fad,  Why,  wliat's  the  matter,  madam  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Matter !  you  are  a  pretty  fellow 
indeed  !  you  arc  a  tradesman  !  'tis  lucky  I  know 
you ;  things  might  have  been  worse ;  let  us  settle 
accounts,  Mr  Paduasoy ;  you'll  see  no  more  of 
my  money. 

Pad.  I  shall  be  sorry  for  that,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Sorry  !  answer  me  one  question  : 
Am  not  I  the  best  customer  that  ^ou  ever  had? 

Fad.  [  confess  it. 

Mrs  Mech.  Have  I  not  mortgaged  my  precious 
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soul,  by  swearing  to  my  quality-customers  that 
the  stuff  from  your  looois  was  the  produce  of 
Lyons? 

Fad,  Granted. 

Mrt  Meek,  And,  unless  that  had  been  believ- 
•dy  could  you  Have  sold  them  a  yard,  nay  a  nail  ? 
'    Pad,  I  believe  not. 

Mrt  Mech,  Very  well.  Did  not,  sir,  1  pro- 
cure you  more  money  for  your  cursed  goods, 
when  sold  as  the  manufacture  of  France,  than,  as 
mere  English,  they  could  hare  ever  produced 
you? 

Pad,  I  never  denied  it, 

Mrt  Mech.  Then,  are  not  you  a  pretty  fellow, 
to  blow  up  and  ruin  my  reputation  at  once  ? 

Pad.  Me,  madam ! 

Mrt  Mech,  Yes,  you. 

Pad,  As  how  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  Did  not  you  tell  me  these  pieces 
of  silk  were  entire,  and  the  only  ones  you  had 
made  of  that  pattern  ? 

Pad,  I  did.  . 

Mrt  Mech,  Now  mind.  Last  Monday  I  left 
them  as  )us*t  landed,  upon  a  pretence  to  secure 
them  from  seizure,  at  the  old  countess  of  Fur- 
below's, by  whose  means  I  was  sure,  at  my  own 
price,  to  get  rid  of  them  both;  and  who  should 
come  in  last  night  at  the  ball  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  my  lady  unluckily  happened  to  be, 
with  a  fullsuit  of  the  blue  pattern  upon  her  back, 
but  Mrs  Deputy  Dowlass,  dizened  out  like  a 
duchess  ? 

Pad,  Mrs  Deputy  Dowlass !  Is  it  possible  ? 

Mrt  Mech,  There  is  no  denying  the  fact ;  but 
that  was  not  all.  If,  indeed,  Mrs  Deputy  had 
behaved  like  a  gentlewoman,  and  swore  they  had 
been  sent  her  from  Paris,  why,  there  the  thing 
would  have  died  -.  but  see  what  it  is  to  have  to 
d6  with  mechanics;  the  fool  owned  she  had 
them  from  you  !  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  of 


my  customers  at  a  loss  for  a  lie ;  but  tbose 
trumpery  traders,  Mr  Paduasoy,  yoalJ  never 
gain  any  credit  by  them. 

Pad,  This  must  be  a  trick  of  my  wife's;  I 
khow  the  women  are  intiamte ;  but  this  piece  of 
inteHigetioe  will  make  a  hot  house.  None  of  my 
fault,  indeed,  Mrs  Mechlin ;  I  hope,  ma'am,  this 
won't  make  any  difieredce  ? 

Mrt  Mech,  Difference  !  I  don't  beliere  I  shall 
be  able  to  smuggle  a  gown  for  you  these  sx 
months.    What  is  in  that  bundle  ? 

Pad.  Some  India  handkerchiefs,  that  yoo  pro- 
mised to  procure  of  a  supercargo  at  VfooMdi 
for  sir  Thomas  Calico's  laay< 

Mrt  Mech.  Are  you  pretty  forward  with  the 
light  sprigged  waistcoats  from  Italy  ? 

Pad.  They  will  be  out  of  the  loom  in  a  week. 

Mrt  Mech,  You  need  not  put  any  Genoa  vel- 
vets in  hand  till  the  end  of-  «iutumn ;  but  you 
may  make  me  immediately  a  fresh  sortment  of 
foreign  ribbons  for  summer. 

Pad.  Any  other  commands,  Mrs  Mechlin  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  Not  at  present,  I  think. 

Pad.  I  wibh  you,  madam,  a  very  good  morn- 
ing. 

Mrt  Mech.  Mr  Paduasoy !  Lord,  I  bad  like 
to  have  foq;ot.  You  must  write  an  anonymous 
letter  to  the  custom-house,  and  send  me  some 
old  silks  to  be  seized ;  I  must  treat  the  town  with 
a  bonfire :  it  will  make  a  6ne  paragraph  for  the 

f tapers,  and  at  the  same  time  advertise  the  pub- 
ic where  such  things  may  be  had. 
Pad.  I  shan't  fail,  madam. 

[Exit  pAorASor. 
Mrt  Mech.  Who  says  now,  that  I  am  not  a 
friend  to  my  country  ?  I  think  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts  should  vote  me  a  pre- 
mium. I  am  sure  I  am  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
couragers  of  our  own  manufactures. 

[ErU  Mas  Mechlik: 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Zachary  Fungus,  Isaac  Fungus,  and 

Mits  Mechlin. 

Z,  Fun.  Brother  Isaac,  yod  are  a  blockhead, 
I  tell  you.  But  first  answer  me  this :  Can  know- 
ledge do  a  man  any  harm  ? 

I,  Fun,  No,  surely ;  what  is  befitting  a  man 
for  to  learn. 

Z,  Fun,  To  learn !  and  how  should  you  know 
what  is  befitting  a  gentleman  to  learn)  stick  to 
your  trade.  Master  Tallow-chandler. 

/.  Fun,  Now,  brother  Zachary,  can  you  say 
in  your  conscience,  as  how  it  is  decent  to  be 
learning  to  dance,  when  you  ha'  almost  lost  the 
use  ofjrour  legs  ? 

Z,  Fun.  Lost  the  use  of  my  legs  !  to  see  but 
the  mahce  of  meu  !  Do  but  ax  Mrs  Medilin ; 


now,  ma'am,  does  not  Mrs  Dukes  say^  that,  con- 
sidering my  time,  1  have  made  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress ? 

I,  Fun.  Your  time,  brother  Zar  ? 

Z.  Fun,  Ay,  my  time,  brother  Isaac.  Why,  I 
ha'nt  been  at  it  passing  a  couple  of  months ;  and 
we  have -at  our  school  two  aldermen  and  a  Ser- 
jeant at  law,  that  were  full  half  a  year  before 
they  could  get  out  of  hand. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  true,  sir. 

Z,  Fun.  There,  now  !  Mrs  Meddin  can  vouch 
it.  And  pray,  ma*am,  does  not  master  allow, 
that,  of  my  age,  I  am  the  most  h<^ful  scholar 
he  has? 

Mrt  Mech,  I  can't  but  say,  Mr  Isaac,  that 
the  'sQuire  has  made  a  most  prodigious  improve- 
ment ! 

Z,  Fun,  Do  you  bear  tliat  ?  1  wish  we  bad 
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bat  a  kit,  I  would  show  you  what  I  could  do: 
Que,  two,  three,  ha !  One,  two,  three,  ha !  There 
are  risiogi  and  sinkings ! 

Mrt  Mech.  Ay^  marry,  as  light  as  a  cork. 

Z.  Fun,  An*t  it  ?  Why,  before  next  winter  is 
OTer,  he  says  he*H  fit  me  for  dancing  in  public ; 
and  who  knows  but  in  'Lent  you  may  see  me 
amble  at  a  ridotto  with  an  opera-singer  r 

Mrt  Mech,  And  1  warrant  he  acquits  himself 
as  well  as  the  best. 

J.  Fun,  Mercy  on  me !  and,  pray,  brother, 
that  thing  like  a  sword  in  your  hand,  what  may 
the  use  of  that  implement  be  ?^ 

Z,  Fun,  This  ?  oh,  this  is  a'foil. 

/.  Fun,  A  Toil  ? 

Z,  Fun,  Ay,  a  little  instrument,  by  which  we, 
who  are  gentlemen,  are  instructed  to  kill  one 
another. 

/.  Fun,  To  kill !  Marry,  bearen  forbid  !  I 
hope  you  have  no  such  bloody  intentions.  Why, 
brother  Zac,  you  was  used  to  be  a  peaceable 
man. 

Z,  Fun,  Ay,  that  was  when  I  was  a  paltry  me- 
ci^mic,  and  afraid  of  the  law ;  but  now  I  am 
another-guess  person;  I  have  been  in  camps, 
cantoons,  and  intrenchments ;  I  have  marched 
over  bridges  and  breaches ;  I  have  seen  the  Ezell 
and  Wezell ;  Vm  got  as  rich  as  a  Jew ;  and  if 
any  man  dares  to  a6[ront  me.  Til  let  him  know 
that  my  trade  has  been  fighting. 

/.  lun.  Rich  as  a  Jew  !  Ah,  Zac,  Zac !  but  if 
you  had  not  had  another-guess  trade  than  fight- 
mg,  I  doubt  whether  you  would  have  returned 
altogether  so  rich:  but  now  you  have  ^t  all  tliis 
wealth,  why  not  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  in  quiet  ? 

Z^  Fun,  Hark  ye,  Isaac  ?  do  you  purtend  to 
know  life?  are  you  acquainted  with  the  beaux 
d*espirit8  of  the  age  ? 

/.  Fun,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Z,  Fun,  No,  I  believe  not ;  then  how  should 
you  know  what  belongs  to  gentility  ? 

/.  Fun,  And  why  not  as  well  as  you,  brother 
Zac  ?  I  hope  I  am  every  whit  as  weU  born  ? 

Z,  Fun,  Ay,  Isaac,  but  the  breeding  is  all : 
•onsider  1  have  been  a  gentleman  above  five 
years  and  three  quarters,  and  I  thiuk  should 
know  a  little  wliat  belongs  to  die  business ;  hey, 
Mrs  Mechlin  ? 

Mrt  Mech,  Very  true,  sir. 

Z'  Fiiu,  And  as  to  this  foil,  do  you  know, 
Isaac,  in  what  the  art  of  fencing  consists? 

/.  Fun,  How  should  I  ? 

Z.  Sun,  Why,  it  is  short ;  there  are  but  two 
rules :  the  first  is  to  give  your  antagonist  as 
many  thrusts  as  you  can ;  the  second,  to  be  care- 
ful and  receive  none  yourself. 

/.  Fun,  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ? 

Z,  Fun,  Oh,  easy  enough :  for,  do  you  see,  if 
you  can  but  divert  your  adversary's  point  from 
the  line  of  your  bocT^,  it  is  impossible  he  ever 
nbould  hit  you ;  and  all  this  is  done  by  a  little 
com  of  the  wrist,  either  this  way  or  that  way. 


But  111  show  you':  John,  bring  me  a  foil.  Mrs 
Mechlin,  it  will  be  worth  your  observing.  Here, 
brodier  Isaac [Qf'fert  him  a  foil. 

L  Fun,  Not  I. 

Z,  Fun,  These  bourgeois  are  so  frightful !  Mrs 
Mechlin,  will  yon,  ma'am,  do  me  the  favour  to 
push  at  me  a  little  ?  Mind,  brother,  when  she 
thrusts  at  me  in  carte,  I  do  so;  and  when  she 
pushes  in  tierce,  I  do  so ;  and  by  this  means  a 
man  is  sure  to  avoid  being  killed.  But  it  may 
not  be  amiss,  brother  Isaac,  to  give. you  the  pro- 
gress of  a  regular  quarrel ;  and  then  you  will  see 
what  sort  of  a  thing  a  gentleman  is.  Now  I 
have  been  told,  d'ye  see,  brother  Isaac,  by  a 
friend  who  has  a  regard  for  my  honour,  that 
captain  Jenkins,  or  Hopkins,  or  Wilkins,  or  what 
captain  you  please,  has  io^  public  company  called 
me  a  cuckold 

i.  Fun.  A  cuckold !  But  how  can  that  be? 
because  why,  brother  Zac,  you  ben't  married. 

Z.  Fun,  But  as  I  am  just  going  to  be  married, 
that  may  very  well  happen,  you  know. « 

Mrt  Mech,  True. 

Z,  Fun,  Yes,  yes,  the  thing  is  natural  enough. 
Well,  the  captain  has  said  I  am  a  cuckold.  Upon 
which,  the  first  time  I  set  eyes  on  captain  Wil- 
kins, either  at  Vauxhall  or  at  Ranelagh,  I  accost 
him  in  a  courteous,  genteel-hke  manner. 

/.  Fan,  And  that's  more  than  he  merits. 

Z.  Fun,  Your  patience,  dear  Isaac — in  a  cour- 
teous, gentleman-like  manner;  captain  Hopkins, 
your  servant, 

I.  Fnn,  Why,  yon  called  him  but  now,  cap- 
tain Wilkins ! 

Z.  Fun,  Psha !  You  blockhead,  I  tell  you  the 
name  does  not  signify  notliing—— Your  servant ; 
shall  I  crave  your  ear  for  a  moment  f  The  cap^ 
tain  politely  replies.  Your  commands,  good'  Mr 
Fungus  ?  Then  we  walk  side  by  side- — Come  here, 
Mrs  Mechlin — [They  walk  up  and-  dawn,] — for 
some  time  as  civil  as  can  be.  Mind,  brother 
Isaac. 

/.  Fun,  I  do,  I  do. 

Z.  Fun,  Hey !  no,  t'other  side,  Mrs  Mechlin 
— that's  right — I  hear,  captain  Wilkins 

J.  Fun,  I  knew  it  was  Wilkins. 

Z.  Fun,  Zounds!  Isaac,  be  quiet — Wilkins, 
that  you  have  taken  some  liberties  about,  and 
concerning  of  me,  which,  damme,  I  don't  under- 
stand  

I,  Fun,  Don't  swear,  brother  Zachary. 

Z.  Fun,  Did  ever  mortal  hear  the  like  of  this 
fellow ! 

/.  Fun.  But  you  are  grown  such  a  reprobate 
since  you  went  to  the  wars. 

Z.  Fun,  Mrs  Mechlin,  stop  the  tongue  of  that 
blockhead  !  why,  dunce,  1  am  speaking  by  rule, 
and  Mrs  Mechlin  can  tell  you  that  duels  and 
damme's  go  always  together. 

Mrt  Mech,  O,  always ! 

Z.  Fun.  Which,  damme,  I  don't  understand.--^ 
Liberties  with  you>  cries  the  captiun!    wbar^ 
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^hen,  and  in  what  manner  ?  Last  Friday  night, 
in  company  at  the  St  Alban's»  you  called  me  a 
buck ;  and  moreover  said,  that  my  horns  were 
exalted.  Now,  sir,  I  know  rery  well  what  was 
your  meaning  by  that,  and  thererore  demand  sa- 
tisfaction. That,  sir,  is  what  I  never  deny  to  a 
gentleman ;  but  as  to  you,  Mr  Fungus,  I  can't 
consent  to  give  you  that  rank.  How,  sir !  Do 
you  deny  my  gentility  f  Oh,  that  affront  must  be 
answered  this  instant — Draw,  sir  !  Now  push, 
Mrs  Mechlin ! — [They  fence.] — ^There  I  parry 

tierce ;    there  I  parry  carte ;    there  I  parry 

Hold,  hold ;  have  a  care ;  zooks  !  Mrs  Mechlin ! 

L  Fun,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  I  think  you  have  met 
with  your  match ;  well  pushed,  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  but  instead  of  pushing  in  tierce, 
she  pushed  me  in  carte,  and  came  so  thick  with 
her  thrusts,  that  it  was  not  in  nature  to  parry 
them. 

i.  Fun,  Well,  well,  I  am  fully  convinced  of 
your  skill.  But  I  think,  brother  Znc,  you  hinted 
an  intention,  of  marrying ;  is  that  your  design  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Undoubtedly. 

/.  Fun.  And  wlien  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Why,  this  evening. 

I.  Fun.  So  sudden  !  and  pray,  is  it  a  secret  ? 
to  whom  ? 

Z.  Fun.  A  secret !  no ;  I  am  proud  of  the 
match ;  she  brings  me  all  that  I  want ;  her  veins 
full  of  good  bloud ;  such  a  family !  such  an  alli- 
ance !  zooks,  she  has  a  pedigree  as  long  as  the 
Mall,  hroUier  Isaac,  with  lar^e  trees  on  each  side, 
and  all  the  boughs  loaded  with  lords  ! 

/.  Fun.  But  has  the  lady  no  name  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Name  !  ay,  such  a  name  !  Lord,  we 
^ve  nothing  like  it  in  London  !  none  of  your 
stunted  little  dwarfish  words  of  one  syllable; 
your  Watts,  and  your  Potts,  and  your  Trotts ; 
this  rumbles  through  the  throat  like  a  cart  with 
broad  wheels.  Mn  Mechlin,  you  can  pronounce 
it  better  than  me. 

Mrs  Mech.  Lady  Sacharissa  Mackirkincroft 

Z.  Fun.  Kirkincroft !  there  are  a  mouthful  of 
syllables  for  you !  Lineally  descended  from  Her- 
cules Alexander  Charlemagne  Hannibal,  earl  of 
Glendower,  prime  minister  to  king  Malcolm  I. 

I.  Fun,  And  are  all  the  parties  agreed  ? 

Z.  Fun.  I  can*t  sa^  quite  all ;  for  the  right  ho- 
nourable peer,  that  is  to  be  my  papa,  (who,  by 
the  by,  is  as  proud  as  the  devil)  has  flatly  renoun- 
ced the  alhance ;  calls  me  here  in  his  letter  Ple- 
beian; and  says,  if  we  have  any  children,  they 
will  turn  out  very  little  better  than  pye-balds. 

J.  Fun.  And  what  does  the  gentlewoman  say  ? 

Z.  Fun.  The  gentlewoman !  Oh,  the  gentle- 
woman, who  (between  ourselves)  is  pretty  near  as 
high  as  her  father — but,  however,  my  person  has 
proved  too  hard  for  her  pride,  and  I  take  the  af- 
fair to  be  as  good  as  concluded. 

L  Fun.  It  is  resolved  ? 

Z.  Fttfi.  Fixed. 

/.  Fun.  I  am  sorry  for  it. 


Z.  Fun.  Why  so  ?  Come,  came,  brother  Ii 
don't  be  uneasy ;  I  have  a  shrewd  gQtm  wtjoat' 
grievance ;  but  though  you  may  not  be  tnfeed 
to  see  lady  Scracarissa  at  first,  yet  who  knows 
before  long,  I  may  have  interest  enoogh  with  her 
to  bring  it  about  f  and,  in  the  memn  time,  yoa 
may  dine  when  yon  will  with  the  steward. 

1.  Fun.  You  are  exceedingly  kind. 

Z.  Fun.  Mrs  Mechlin,  you  don't  think  my  kdy 
wi  1  gainsay  it? 

Mre  Alech.  By  no  means ;  it  is  wonderfol, 
considering  her  rank,  how  mild  and  oondescend- 
ing  she  is  :  why,  but  yesterday,  says  her  ladyship 
to  me,  though,  Mrs  Mechlin,  it  can't  be  supposed 
that  I  should  admit  any  of  the  Fungus  into  my 
presence 

Z.  Fun.  No,  no,  to  be  sure;  not  at  iirst,  as  I 
said. 

Afrf  Mech.  Yet  his  brother,  or  any  other  re- 
lation, may  dine  with  the  servants  every  day. 

Z.  Fun.  Do  you  hear,  Isaac?  there's  voor 
true,  inherent  nobility,  so  humble  and  afialile! 
but  people  of  real  rank  never  have  any  pride ; 
that  is  only  fur  apstnrts. 

L  Fun.  Wonderfully  gracious !  but  here,  bnw 
tlier  Zac,  you  mistake  me  :  it  is  not  for  myself  I 
am  sorry. 

Z.  Fun.  Whom  then  ? 

/.  Fun.  For  you.  Don't  you  think  tliat  your 
wife  will  despise  you  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

/.  Fun.  Can  you  suppose  that  you  will  live  to- 
gether a  month  } 

Z.  Fun.  Yes. 

I.  Fun,  Why,  can  you  bear  to  walk  about  yoor 
own  house  like  a  paltry  dependant  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

/.  Fun.  To  have  yourself  and  yotir  orders  coe- 
temned  by  your  servants  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

/.  Fun.  To  sec  your  property  deroured  b» 
your  Indy's  bo^arly  cousins,  who^  notwithstand- 
ing, won't  vouchsafe  you  a  nod  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

/.  Fun.  Can  you  be  blind  at  her  bidding,  nm 
at  her  sending,  come  at  her  calling,  dine  by  yoor- 
self  when  she  has  bettermost  company,  and  sleep 
six  nights  a-wcek  in  the  garret? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  Why,  will  you  dare  to  disobey,  have 
the  impudence  to  dispute  the  sovereign  will  and 
pleasure  of  a  lady  like  her? 

Z.  Fun.  Ay,  marry  will  I. 

/.  Fun.  And  don't  you  expect  a  whole  dan  of 
Andrew  Ferraras,  with  their  naked  poinuat  year 
throat? 

Z.  Fun.  No. 

I.  Fun.  Then  you  don*t  know  half  you  will 
have  to  go  through. 

Z.  Fun.  Look  you,  brother,  I  know  what  yoa 
would  be  at ;  you  don't  mean  I  should  marry  it 
all. 
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J.  Fun,  ludcedy  brother  Zachiiry,  you  wrong 
I  should,  with  pleasure,  see  you  equally 
matched,  that  is,  to  oue  of  your  own  raak  and 
condition. 

Z.  Fmn,  You  would  ?  I  don't  doubt  it ;  but 
that  is  a  pleasure  you  never  will  have.  Look 
you,  Isaac,  I  have  made  up  my  mind ;  it  is  a  la- 
dy I  like,  aod  a  lady  I  will  have ;  and,  if  you  say 
any  more.  Til  not  be  contented  with  that,  for, 
dammei  I  will  marry  a  duchess  ! 

Enter  La  Fleur, 

La  Fleur.   Le  maitre  pour  donner  cTeloqvence, 

Z.  Fun,  What  does  the  puppy  say,  Mrs  Mech- 
lin ?  for,  you  know,  1  can't  porle  vous. 

Mrt  Mech,  The  gentleman  from  the  city,  that 
is  to  make  you  a  speaker. 

Z.  Fun,  Odzooks  !  a  special  fine  fellow !  let's 
bave  him.  ' 

Mrs  Mech.  Fmia  lei  entrei. 

[Exit  La  Flsvii. 

J.  Fun,  Brother,  as  yon  are  busy,  I  will  take 
another 

Z.  FUn.  No,  no,  this  is  the  finest  fellow  of  all ; 
it  is  he  that  is  to  make  me  a  ikian ;  and  hark'e, 
brother  ?  if  I  should  chance  to  rise  in  the  state, 
no  more  words— your  bubiness  is  done. 

/.  Fun,  What !  I  reckon  some  member  of  par^ 
liament? 

Z.  Fun,  A  member !  Lord  help  you,  brother 
Isaac  !  this  man  is  a  whole  senate  himself.  Why, 
it  is  the  famous  orationer  that  has  published  the 
book. 

LFun,  What!  Mr  Gruel? 

Z.  Fun,  The  same. 

L  Fun,  Yes,  I  have  seen  his  name  in  the 
news. 

Z.  Fun.  His  knowledge  is  wonderful ;  he  has 
told  me  such  secrets  !  why,  do  you  know,  Isaac, 
by  what  means  'tis  we  speak? 

L  Fun,  Speak  !  Why,  we  speak  with  oor 
■souths. 

Z.  Fun.  No,  we  don't. 

I.  Fun.  No ! 

Z.  Fun,  No.  He  says  we  speak  by  means  of 
the  tongue,  the  teeth,  and  the  tnroat ;  and,  with- 
out them,  we  should  only  bellow. 

J.  Fun.  But  surely  the  mouth 

Z.  Fun.  The  mouth,  I  tell  vou,  is  little  or  no- 
thing ;  only  just  a  cavity  tor  the  air  to  pass 
through. 

/.  Fun.  Indeed ! 

Z.  Fun,  That*s  all;  and  when  the  cavity  is 
small,  little  sounds  will  come  out ;  when  large, 
the  great  ones  proceed  :  observe,  now,  in  whis- 
tling and  bawling— [W^^if//«  and  bitwls.] — Do 
you  see  ?  Oh,  he  is  a  miraculous  man ! 

/.  Fun.  But  of  what  use  is  uil  this  ? 

Z.  Fun.  But  'ti%  knowledge,  an't  it  ?  'And  of 
what  signification  is  that,  you  fool  ?  And  then  as 
tu  use,  why,  he  can  make  me  speak  in  any  man^ 

Vol.  m. 


ner  be  pleases ;  as  a  lawyer,  a  merchant,  a  coun- 
try gentleman  ;  whatever  the  subject  requires-^ 
But  here  he  is. 

Enter  Ma  Gruel. 

Mr  Gruel,  your  servant ;  I  have  been  holding 
forth  in  your  praise. 

GrueL  I  make  no  doubt,  Mr  Fungus ;  but  to 
your  declamation,  or  recitation  (as  Quintilian 
more  properly  terms  h),  I  shall  be  indebted  for 
much  future  praise,  inasmuch  as  the  reputation 
of  the  scholar  does  (as  I  may  say)  confer,  or  ra- 
ther, as  it  were,  reflect  a  marvellous  hind  of  lus- 
tre on  the  fame  of  the  maKer  himself. 

Z.  Fun,  There,  Isaac,  didst  ever  hear  the 
Kke  ?  He  talks  just  as  if  it  were  all  out  of  a 
book :  What  would  you  give  to  be  able  to  utter 
such  words  ? 

J.  Fun.  And  what  should  I  do  with  them  ? 
Them  holiday  terms  would  not  pass  in  my  shop ; 
there's  no  buying  and  selling  with  them. 

OrueL  Your  observation  is  pithy  and  perti- 
nent. Different  stations  different  idioms  de- 
mand ;  polished  periods  accord  ill  with  the 
mouths  of  mechanics ;  but  as  that  tribe  is  per- 
mitted to  circulate  a  baser  kind  of  coin,  for  the 
ease  and  convenience  of  inferior  traffic,  so  it  is 
indulged  with  a  vernacular  or  vitious  vulgar  phra- 
seology, to  carry  on  their  interlocutory  commerce. 
But  I  doubt,  sir,  I  soar  above  the  region  of  your 
comprehension  ? 

I.  Fan.  Why,  if  you  would  come  down  a  step 
or  two,  I  can*t  say  but  I  should  understand  you 
die  better. 

Z.  Fun.  And  I,  too. 

Gruel.  Tlien  to  the  familiar  I  fall :  if  the  gen- 
tleman has  any  ambition  to  shine  at  a  vestry,  a 
common-hall,  or  even  a  convivial  club,  I  can  sup- 
ply him  with  ample  materials. 

/.  Fun.  No,  I  have  no  such  desire. 

Gruel.  Not  to  lose  time — your  brother  here 
^for  such  I  find  the  gentleman  is)^  in  other  respects 
a  common  man  like  yourself 

Z.  Fun.  No  better. 

GrueL  Obsen^e  how  altered  by  means  of  my 
art !  are  you  prepared  in  the  speech  on  the  great 
importance  oi  trade  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 

GrueL  Let  your  getiticulations  be  chaste,  and 
your  muscular  movements  consistent. 

Z.  Fun.  Never  fear 

Enter  Jbnnt,  and  whiipert  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mechlin,  you'll  stay? 

Mrt  Mech.  A  little  business ;  Fll  return  in  an 
instant 

[Erit  Mrs  Mfxh. 

GrueL  A  little  here  to  the  left,  if  you  please, 
nir ;  there  you  will  only  catch  his  profile — that's 
right — now  you  will  have  the  full  force  of  his 
face;  one,  two,  three ;  now,  off  you  go ! 

3K 
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Z.  Fun.  When  I  consider  the  vast  importance 
of  this  day's  debate ;  when  I  revolve  the  various 
vicissitudes  that  this  soil  has  sustained  ;  when  1 
ponder  what  our  painted  progenitors  were,  and 
what  we,  their  civilized  successors,  are :  when  I 
reflect,  that  they  fed  on  crab-apples  and  ches- 
nuts 

Gruel,  Pignuts,  good  sir,  if  you  please« 

Z.  Fun,  You  are  right— crab-apples  and  pig- 
nuts ;  and  that  we  feast  on  greenpease  and  on 
custards :  when  I  trace,  in  the  recording  historical 
page,  that  their  floods  gave  them  nothing  but 
frogs,  and  now  know  we  have  fish  by  land-car- 
riasie,  1  am  lost  in  aniazement  at  the  prodigious 
power  of  commerce.  Hail,  commerce  !  daugh- 
ter of  industry,  consort  to  credit,  parent  of  opu- 
lence, full  sister  to  liberty,  and  great-grandmother 
to  the  art  of  navigation — 

/.  Fun.  Why*  this  gentlewoman  has  a  pedi- 
gree as  long  as  your  wife%  brother  Zac ! 

Z.  Fun.  Prithee,  Isaac,  be  quiet;  art  of  navi- 
gation— a — a — visitation — Zooks,  that  fellow  has 
put  me  quite  out! 

GrueL  It  matters  not ;  this  da/s  performance 
has  largely  fulfilled  your  yesterday's  promise. 

Z.  Fun,  But  I  han't  half  done,  the  best  is  to 
come ;  let  me  just  give  him  that  part  about  turn- 
pegs for  the  sloughs,  the  mires,  the  ruts,  the 

impassable  bogs,  that  the  Uinguid,  but  generous 
steed  travelled  through ;  be  now  pricks  up  his 
ears,  he  neighs,  he  canters,  he  capers  through  a 
nvhole  region  of  turn^pegs. 

Enter  Mna  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech.  Your  riding-master  is  below, 

Z.  Fun,  Gadso !  then  here  we  must  end. — 
You'll  pardon  me.^^iod  Mr  Gruel;  for  as  I 
want  to  be  a  finished  gentleman  as  soon  as  I 
can,  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  stick  long  to  any 
one  thing. 

Gruel,  Sir,  thongh  your  exit  is  rather  abrupt, 
yet  the  multiplicity  of  your  avocations  do  (as  I 
may  say)  in  some  measure  cicatrize  the  otherwise 
mortal  wound  on  this  occasion  sustained  by  de- 
corum. 

Z.  Fun,  Cicatrize !  I  could  hear  him  all  day. 
He  is  a  wonderful  man  !  Well,  Mr  Gruel,  to- 
morrow we  will  at  it  again. 

GrueL  You  will  find  me  prompt  at  your  slight- 
est volition. 

Z.  Fun,  I  wish,  brother  Isaac,  I  could  have 
staid ;  you  should  have  heard  me  oration  a  Way, 
like  a  lawyer,  about  pleadings  and  presidents ; 
but  all  in  good  time. 

[Exit  Z,  Fun. 

Mrs  Mecf^  This  gentleman,  sir,  will  gain  you 
rast  credit. 

Gruel,  Yes,  madam,  the  capabilities  of  the 
gentleman,  I  confess,  are  enonnous ;  and  as  to 
you  I  am  indebted  for  this  promising  pupil,  you 
will  permit  me  to  expunge  the  obligation  by  an 


instantaneous  and  gratis  lecture  on  that  tpeciet 
of  eloquence  peculiar  to  ladies. 

Mrs  Mech,  Oh,  sir,  I  have  no  sort  of  occa- 
sion— 

Gruel.  As  to  that  biped,  man  (for  sudi  I  de- 
sign him  to  be),  a  male  or  masculine  manner  be- 
longs— 

Mrs  Mech,  Any  other  time,  good  Mr  GrueL 

GrueL  So,  to  that  biped,  woman,  she  pardd- 
pating  o(  his  general  nature,  the  word  komo,  ia 
Latin,  being  promiscuously  used  as  woman  or 
man 

Mrs  Mech,  For  Heaven's  sake — 

GrueL  But  being  cast  in  a  more  tender  and 
delicate  mould — 

Mrs  Mech*  Sir,  I  have  twenty  people  iu  wait^ 
ing — 

GrueL  The  soft,  suppliant,  insinuating  gnh 
ces — 

Mrs  Mech,  I  must  insist — 

GrueL  Do.  appertain  (as  I  may  say)  in  a  moce 
peculiar  or  more  particular  manner — 

Mrs  Mech,  Nay,  then — 

GrueL  Her  rank  in  the  order  of  entities — 

Mrs  Mech,  I  must  thrust  you  oat  of  my  boose. 

GrueL  Not  calling  her  forth — 

Mrs  Mech,  Was  there  ever  such  a — 

[Pushing  him  oiU, 

Re-enter  Gruel. 

GrueL  To  those  eminent,  hazardous,  and  (is 
I  may  say)  perilous  conflicts,  which  so  often — 

Mrs  Mech,  Get  down  stairs,  and  be  hanged 
to  you  ! — [Pushes  him  out,] — ^There  he  goes,  as  I 
live,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  !  I  hope  I  han't 
done  him  a  mischief:  You  aru't  hurt,  Mr  Gruelf 
No,  all's  safe;  I  hear  him  going  on  with  his 
speech ;  an  impertinent  puppy  1 

/.  Fun,  Impertinent  indeed  ;  I  wonder  all 
those  people  don't  turn  your  head,  Mrs  Mech- 
lin. 

Mrs  Mech,  Oh,  lam  pretty  well  used  to  then. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  Mr  Isaac,  if  you  will  step 
into  the  next  room,  I  have  something  to  .commu- 
nicate that  well  deserves  vour  attention. 

[E^U  L  FcK. 

Enter  Si  HON. 

Sim.  Dr  Catgut  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Mrs  Mech,  The  devil  he  is  !  What  can  have 
brought  him  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Watch,  Simon, 
that  nobody  comes  up  whilst  be  is  here. — [Esit 
Sim.] — I  hope  he  has  not  heard  of  the  pretty  pre- 
sent we  sent  him  to-day  ? 

Enter  Da  Catgut. 

Dr  Cdt.  Madam  Mechlin,  your  humble.  I 
have,  madam,  received  a  couple  of  compliments 
from  your  manaion  this  morning;   one  I  fiad 
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from  a  lodger  of  yours ;  the  other,  I  presume, 
from  your  niece ;  but  for  the  last,  I  rather  sup- 
pose 1  am  indebted  to  you. 

Mrs  Meek.  Me !  Indeed,  doctor,  you  arc  wide- 
ly mistaken :  I  assure  you,  sir,  since  your  busi- 
ness broke  out,  I  have  never  set  eyes  of  her 
once. 

Dr  Cat.  Then  I  am  falsely  informed. 
Mrs  Mech.  But,  after  all,  you  must  own  it  is 
but  what  you  deserve:    I  wonder,  doctor,  you 
don't  leave  off  these  tricks. 

Dr  Cat.  Why,  what  can  I  do,  Mrs  Mechliu  ? 
My  constitution  requires  it. 

Mrs  Meek.  Indeed  !  I  should  not  have  thought 
it 

Dr  Cat.  Then  the  dear  little  devils  are  so  des- 
perately fond. 

Mrs  Mech.  Without  doubt. 

Dr  Cat.   And  for  frolic,  flirtation,  diligence, 

dress,  and  address 

Mrs  Mech.  To  be  sure. 
Dr  Cat.  For  what  you  call  genuine  gallantry, 
few  men,  I  flatter  myself,  will  be  found  that  can 
match  me. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  that's  a  point  given  up. 
Dr  Cat.  Hark'e,  Molly  Mechlin ;   let  me  pe- 
rish, child,  you  look  divinely  to-day. 
Mrs  Mech.  Indeed  ! 

Dr  Cat,  But  that  I  have  two  or  three  ailairs 
on  my  hands,  I  should  be  positively  tempted  to 
trifle  with  thee  a  little. 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  but,  doctor,  consider  I  am  not 
,of  a  trifling  age;  it  would  be  only  losing  your 
time. 

Dr  Cat.  Ha,  so  coy  !  But  a-propos,  Molly, 
this  lodger  of  yours ;  who  is  he,  and  what  does 
he  want  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  You  have  heard  of  the  great  Mr 
Fungus  f 

Dr  Cat.  Well ! 

Mrs  Mech.   Being  informed  of  your  skill  and 
Abilities,  he  has  sent  for  you  to  teach  him  to  sing. 
Dr  Cat.   Me  teach  him  to  sing  !    What,  does 
the  scoundrel  mean  to  affroqt  me  ? 
Mrs  Mech,  Affront  you ! 
Dr  Cat.  Why,  don't  you  know,  child,  that  I 
have  quitted  that  paltry  profession  ?  ^ 

Mrs  Mech.  Not  I. 
Dr  Cat.  Oh,  entirely  renounced  it 
Mrs  Mech.  Then  what  may  you  follow  at  pre- 
jBent? 

Dr  Cat.  Me !  Nothing ;  I  am  a  poet,  my 
dear. 

Mrs  Mech.  A  poet ! 

Dr  Cat.   A  poet    The  muses ;    you  know  I 
was  always  fond  of  the  ladies :    I  suppose  you 
have  heard  of  Shakespeare,  and  Shad  well,  of 
Tom  Brown,  and  of  Milton  and  liudibras  ? 
Mrs  Mech.  I  have. 

Dr  Cat.  I  shall  blast  all  their  laurel?,  by  Gad! 
I  have  just  given  tl^e  public  a  taste,  but  tlierc's  a 
lt>elly-fuli  for  them  in  o^y  larder  at  home. 


Mrs  Mech.  Upon  ray  word,  you  surprise  me ; 
but  pray,  is  poetry  a  trade  to  be  learnea  f 

Dr  Cat.  Doubtless.  Capital  as  I  am,  I  have 
not  acquired  it  above  a  couple  of  years. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  could  you  communicate  your 
art  to  another  ? 

Dr  Cat.  To  be  sure.  Why  I  have  here  in  my 
pocket,  my  dear,  a  whole  folio  of  rhimes,  from 
Z  quite  to  great  A.  Let  us  see ;  A,  ay,  here  it 
hegins.  A,  ass,  pass,  grass,  mass,  lass ;  and  so 
quite  through  the  alphabet  down  to  Z.  Zounds, 
grounds,  mounds,  pounds,  hounds. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  what  do  you  do  with  those 
rhimes  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Oh,  we  supply  them  ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Supply  them  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Ay  !  nil  them  up,  as  I  will  show  you. 
Last  week,  in  a  ramble  to  Dulwich,  I  made  these 
rhimes  into  a  duet  for  a  new  comic  opera  I  have 
on  the  stocky.  Mind,  for  I  look  upon  the  words 
as  a  model  for  that  sort  of  writing. — > — First, 
she : 

There  to  see  the  sluggish  ass. 
Thro'  the  meadows  as  we  pas% 
Eating  up  the  farmer's  grass, 
Blyth  and  merry,  by  the  rnass^ 
As  a  lively  country  lass. 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  pretty  ! 

Dr  Cat.  A'n't  it  ?  Then  he  replies : 

Hear  the  farmer  cry  out.  Zounds ! 
As  he  trudges  through  the  grounds. 
Yonder  beast  hath  broke  my  mounds; 
If  the  parish  has  no  pounds. 
Kill,  and  give  him  to  the  hounds. 

Then  da  capo,  both  join  in  repeating  the  last 
stanza;  and  this,  tacked  to  a  tolerable  tune, 
will  run  you  for  a  couple  of  months.  You  ob- 
serve? 

Mrs  Mech,  Clearly.  As  our  gentleman  is  de- 
sirous to  learn  all  kinds  of  things,  1  can't  help 
thinking  but  he  will  take  a  fancy  to  this. 

Dr  Cat.  In  that  case,  he  may  command  me, 
my  dear ;  and  I  promise-  you,  in  a  couple  of 
months,  he  shall  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
I  do. 

Mrs  Mech.  At  present  he  is  a  little  engaged ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  honey-moon  is  over 

Dr  Cat.  Honey-moon !  Why,  is  he  going  to 
be  married  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  This  evening,  I  fancy. 

Dr  Cat.  The  finest  opportunity  in  nature  for 
an  introduction :  I  have  by  me,  ma'am  Mechlin, 
of  my  own  conoiposition,  such  an  epithalmium ! — 

Mrs  Mech.  Thalmium,  what's  that  ? 

Dr  Cat.  A  kind  of  an  e\efj,  that  we  poets 
compose  at  the  solemnization  of  weddings* 

Mrs  Mech.  Ob,  ho  I 
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Dr  Cat.  It  ifi  Mt  to  music  already,  for  I  sdll  | 
compose  for  myself.  I 

Mrt  Mech.  You  do  ? 

Dr  Cfit,  What  think  you,  now,  of  proriding  a 
band,  and  serenading  the  'squire  to-night  ?  It 
will  be  a  pretty  extempore  corapiiment. 

Mn  Mech.  The  prettiest  thought  in  the  world. 
But  I  hear  Mr  Fungus's  bell.  You'll  excuse  me, 
dear  doctor ;  you  may  suppose  v/e  are  busy. 

Dr  Cat.  No  apology  tnen;  Til  about  U  this 
instant. 

Mrs  Mech.  As  soon  as  you  please.  Any 
thing  to  get  you  out  of  the  way. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 


Dr  Cat.  Your  obnquions,  good  madain  Mech- 
lin. But  notwithstanding  all  your  fine  speeches 
I  shrewdly  suspect  my  blessed  barggin  at  hone 
was  a  present  from  you ;  and  what  shall  I  do 

with  it  ? ^These  little  embarrasaes  we  roeo  of 

intrigue  are  eternally  subject  to. — ^Tbere  will  be 
no  sending  it  back ;  she  will  never  let  it  e&ter 
the  house. — Hey,  gad  I  a  lucky  thoaght  is  come 
into  my  head— this  serenade  is  finely  cootrt- 

ved Madam  Mechlin  shall  have  her  oousia 

arain,  for  I  will  return  her  bye-blow  in  the  bodj 
I  of  a  double  base  viol ;  so  the  bawd  shall  have  a 
'  concert  as  well  as  the  'squire.* 

[Esii  Da  Catgut, 


ACT   HL 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Mrs  Mecblih. 


Enter  Harpy,  Young  Loveit,  and  Jenny. 

Har.  Tell  your  mistress  my  name  is  Harpy ; 
she  knows  me,  and  how  precious  my  time  is. 

Jen.  Mr  Harpy,  the  attorney  of  Fumival's 
Inn? 

Har.  The  same.  [E«7  Jenny.]  Ay,  ay,  young 
gentleman,  this  is  your  women ;  I  warrant  your 
business  is  done.  You  knew  Kitty  Williams, 
that  married  Mr  Abednego  Potiphar,  the  Jew- 
broker  ? 

Young  Lave.  I  did. 

Har.  And  Robin  Rainbow,  the  happy  husband 
of  the'  widow  Champansy,  from  the  isle  of  St 
Kitts  ? 

Young  Love.  I  have  seen  liim. 
Har.  All  owing  to  her.    Her  success  in  that 
branch  of  business  is  wonderftil !  Why,  I  dare 
believe,  since  last  summer,  she  has  not  sent  off 
less  than  forty  couple  to  Edinburgh. 

Young  Love.  Indeed  !  She  must  be  very  ad- 
roit. 

Har.  Adroit!  You  shall^judge^     I  will  tell 
you  a  case  :  You  know  the  large  brick-house  at 
t^eckham,  with  a  turret  at  top  f 
Young  Love.  Well. 

Har.  There  lived  Miss  Cicely  Mite,  the  only 
daughter  of  old  Mite  the  cheesemonger,  at  the 
comer  of  Newgate-street,  just  turned  of  fourteen, 
and  under  the  wing  of  an  old  maiden  aunt,  as 

watchful  as  a  dragon— ^bot  hush — I  hear 

Mrs  Mechlin;  I'll  take  another  season  to  finish 
my  tale. 

Young  Love.  But,  Mr  Harpy,  as  these  kind  of 
women  are  a  good  deal  given  to  gossipping,  I 
would  mther  mv  real  name  »as  a  secret,  till  there 
is  a  sort  of  necessity. 

Hnr.  Gossipping  !  She,  Lord  help  you !  she  is 
as  close  as  a  Cathnlir  confessor.  * 

Young  I/trc.  Tlmt  may  be;  but  you  must 
give  inc  jenve  to  in*ist. 

har.  Well,  well ;  as  you  please. 


Your  very  humble  servant,  good  madam  Medi> 
lin ;  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  a  youog 
gentleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  to  crave  your  assist- 
ance. 

Mrs  Mech.  Any  friend  of  yours,  Mr  Harpy; 
— won't  you  be  seated,  sir? 

Young  Love.  Ma'am  !  {Th^  <**  «^<»*»- 

Mrs  Mech.  And  pray,  sir,  how  can  I  ser?e 
you? 

Har.  Why,  ma'am,  the  gentleman's  situation 

is But,  sir,  you  had  better  state  your  case 

to  Mrs  Mechlin  yourself. 

Young  Love.  Why,  you  are  to  know,  that  I  am 
just  escaped  from  the  university,  where  (I  need 
not  tell  you)  you  are  greatlj^  esteemed 

Mrs  Mech.  Very  obliging !  I  must  own,  sir, 
I  have  had  a  very  great  respect  for  that  learned 
body  ever  since  they  made  a  near  and  dear  friend 
of  mine  a  doctor  or  music. 

Yoiing  Love.  Yes,  ma*am,  I  remember  the 
gentleman. 

Mrs  Mech.  Do  you  know  him,  sir  ?  I  expect 
him  here  every  minute  to  instruct  a  lodger  of 
mine. 

Young  Love.  Not  intimately.  Just  arrived ; 
but  last  night :  upon  my  coming  to  town,  I  found 
my  father  deceased,  and  all  his  fortune  devised 
to  his  relict,  my  mother. 

Mrs  Mech,  What !  the  whole  ? 

Young  Lore.  Every  shilling.  That  is,  for  her 
life. 

Mrs  Mech.  And  to  what  sum  may  it  amonoi? 

Young  Love.  My  mother  is  eternally  telling 
me,  that,  after  her,  I  shall  inherit  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  at  least ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Upon  my  word,  a  capital  sum ! 

Young  Love.  But  of  what  use,  my  dear  Mrs 
Mechlin,  since  she  refuses  to  advance  me  a  gui- 
nea upon  the  credit  of  it;  and  while  the  gniss 
grows — You  know  the  proverb—— 

AJrs  Mech.  Wliat,  I  suppose  you  want  some- 
thing for  prcbtnt  subsistence  ? 
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Taumf  Love,  Just  my  sitttation. 
Mrs  Mech.  Have  joa  thought  of  nothing  for 
jourself? 

Young  Love,  I  am  resolved  to  be  guided  by 
you. 
Mrt  Meek  What  do  vou  think  of  a  wife  ? 

Young  Love,  A  wife  ! 

Mrt  Mech,  Come,  come,  don't  despise  my 
advice :  when  a  young  man's  finances  are  low,  a 
wife  is  a  much  better  resource  than  a  usurer ; 
and  there  are,  in  this  town,  a  number  of  kind- 
hearted  widows,  that  take  a  pleasure  in  repairing 
the  injuries  done  by  Fortune  to  handsome  young 
fellows. 

Har,  Mrs  Mechlin  has  reason: 

Young  Love,  But,  dear  ma'am,  what  can  I  do 
with  a  wife  ? 

Mn  Meek,  Do !— Why,  like  other  young 
fellows  who  marry  ladies  a  little  stricken  in  years ;. 
make  her  your  banker  and  steward.  If  you  say 
but  the  word,  before  night.  Til  give  you  a  widow 
with  two  thousand  a-year  in  her  pocket 

Young  Love,  Two  thousand  a-year !  a  pretty 
employment,  if  the  residence  could  but  be  dispen- 
sed with. 

Mn  Mech.  What  do  you  mean  by  residence  ? 
Do  you  think  a  gentleman,  like  a  pitiful  trader, 
is  to  be  eternally  tacked  to  his  wife's  petticoat  f 
When  she  is  in  town,  be  you  in  the  country  ;  as 
•he  shifts,  do  you  sliift.  Why,  you  need  not  be 
with  her  above  thirty  days  in  the  year ;  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  you  wont  find  a  more  easy  condi- 
tion ;  twelve  months  subsistence  for  one  montli's 
labour ! 

Young  Love,  Two  thousand  aryear !  you  are 
aure? 

Mrs  Mech,  The  least  penny. 

Young  Love,  Well,  madan,  you  shall  dispose 
of  me  just  as  you  please. 

Mrt  Mech,  Very  well ;  if  you'll  call  in  half  an 
hour  at  farthest,  1  believe  we  shall  finish  the  bu- 
siness. 

Young  Love,  In  half  an  hour  ? 
Mrs  Mech,  Precisely.   Oh !  dispatch  is  the  very 
life  and  soul  of  my  trade.    Mr  Harpy  will  tell 
you  my  terois :  You  will  find  them  reasonable 
enough. 

Har.  Oh  !  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  no  dispute 
about  those. 

Young  Love.  No,  no  ! [Going. 

Mrs  Mech.  Oh,  but  Mr  Harpy !  it  may  l^ 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  gentlewoman,  the 
party,  is  upwards  of  sixty. 

Young  Low.  With  all  my  heart;  it  is  the 
purse,  not  the  person,  I  want.  $i.xty  !  she  is 
quite  a  girl :  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  she  was 
ninety  ! 

Mrs  Mech,  Get  you  gone ;  you  are  a  devil !  I 
see  that 

Young  Love.  Well !  for  half  an  hour !  sweet 
Mrs  Mechlin,  adieu ! 

[Exeunt  Young  Loveit  and  Harpy. 


Mrt  Mech,  Sob !  I  have  provided  for  my 
dowager  from  Devonshire-square;  and  now  to 
cater  for  my  commissary.    Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fungus  and  Bridoun. 

Fun,  So,  in  six  weeks Oh,  Mrs  Mechliq, 

any  news  from  the  lady  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  I  expect  her  here  every  moment. 
She  is  conscious,  that  in  this  step  she  descends 
from  her  dignity ;  but,  being  desirous  to  screen 
you  from  the  fury  of  her  noble  relations,  she  is 
deterniined  to  let  them  see,  that  the  act  and  deed 
is  entirely  her  own. 

Fun.  Very  kind,  very  obliging,  indeed  I^But, 
Mrs  Mechlin,  as  the  family  i*i  so  furious,  I  reckon 
we  shall  never  be  reconciled  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  I  dou't  know  that  When  you 
liave  bought  commissions  for  her  three  younger 
brothers,  discharged  the  mortgage  on  the  paternal 
estate,  and  portioned  off  eight  or  nine  other  sis* 
ters,  it  is  not  impossible  but  my  lord  may  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  suficr  your  name 

Fun.  Do  you  thmk  so  ? 

Afrs  Mech,  But  then  a  work  of  time*  Mr  Fun- 
gus. 

Fun.  Ay,  ay  !  I  know  very  well,  things  of  that 
kind  are  not  brought  about  in  a  hurry. 

Mrs  Mech,  But  I  must  prepare  matters  for  the 
lady's  reception. 

Fun.  By  all  means.  The  jewels  are  sent  to 
her  ladyship  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  To  be  sure. 

Fun,  And  the  ring  for  her  ladyship,  and  her 
ladyship's  licence  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Ay,  ay,  and  her  ladyship's  parson 
too  ;  all  are  prepared. 

Fun.  Parson  .<  why,  won't  her  ladyship  please 
to  be  married  at  Powfs  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  Lord  !  Mr  Fungus,  do  you  think  a 
lady  of  her  rank  and  condition  would  bear  to  be 
seen  in  public  at  once  with  a  person  like  you  ? 

Fun.  That's  true,  I 

Mrs  Mech,  No,  no !  I  have  sent  to  Dr  Tickle* 
text,  and  the  business  will  be  done  in  the  parlour 
below. 

Fun.  As  you  and  her  ladyship  pleases^  good 
Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrs  Mech,  You  will  get  dressed  as  soon  as 
you  can. 

Fun,  I  shall  only  take  a  short  lesson  from  Mr 
Bridouu,  and  then  wait  her  ladyship^s  pleasure. — 
Mrs  Mechlin,  may  my  brother  be  by } 

Mrt  Mech.  Ay,  ay  !  provided  his  being  so  is 
kept  a  secret  frojn  her. 

Fun.  Never  fear.  [Kxit  Mrs  Mechlin.] 

Well,  Mr  Bridoun,  and  you  think  I  am  mended 
a  little  ? 

Brid,  A  great  deal. 

Fun.  And  that  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  I  may 
l)c  able  to  prance  upon  a  long-tailed  horse  in 
Hyde-park^  without  any  danger  of  failing  ? 
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Brid.  Without  doubt. 

Fun,  It  will  be  vast  pleasant,  in  the  heat  of 
the  dsLj,  to  canter  along  the  kingVroad,  side  by 
side  with  the  ladies,  in  the  thick  of  the  dust ; 
but  that  I  must  not  hope  for  this  sumnner. 

Brid,  I  don't  know  that,  if  you  follow  it 
.close. 

Fun,  Never  fear,  I  shan't  be  sparing  of— 
But  come,  come,  let  us  go  to  our  business 
John,  have  the  carpenters  brought  home  my  new 
horse? 

Enter  John. 

John,  It  is  here,  sir,  upon  the  top  of  the 
stairs. 

iun.  Then  fetch  it  in,  in  an  instant.  [Exit 
John.]  What  a  deal  of  time  and  trouble  there 
goes,  Mr  Bridoun,  to  the  making  a  gentleman  ! 
And  do  your  gentlemen-bom  now  (for  I  reckon 
you  have  had  of  all  sorts)  take  as  much  pains  as 
we  do  ? 

Brid,  To  be  sure ;  but  they  begin  at  an  ear- 
lier age. 

Fun,  There  is  something  in  that ;  I  did  not 
know  but  they  might  be  apter,  more  cuterer, 
cow,  in  catching  their  larning. 

Brid,  Dispositions  do  certainly  difier. 

Fun.  Ay,  ay  !  something  in  nater,  I  warrant ; 
as  they  say  k\e  children  of  Blackamoors  will 
swim  as  soon  as  thpy  coins  into  the  world. 

Enter  Servant t  with  a  wooden  horse. 

Oh,  here  he  is.    Ods  me !  it  is  a  stately  ^ue 
beast. 

Brid,  Here,  my  lads,  place  it  hefe — Very  well. 
Where's  your  switch,  Mr  Fungus  ? 

Fun.  1  have  it.  ^ 

Brid.  Now,  let  me  see  you  vault  nimbly  into 
your  seat.  Zounds  !  you  are  got  on  the  wrong 
tide^  Mr  Fungus. 

Fun,  I  am  so  indeed  !  but  weMI  soon  rectify 
that.  Now  we  are  right;  may^  I  have  leave  to 
lay  hold  of  the  mane  ? 

Brid.  If  you  can't  mount  him  without 

Fun,  I  will  try ;  but  this  steed  is  so  devilish 

tall Mr  Bridoun,  you  don't  think  he'll  throw 

me? 

Brid,  Never  fear. 

Fun.  Well,  if  he  should,  he  can't  kick ;  that's 
one  comfort,  however. 

Brid,  Now,  mind  your  position. 

Fun.  Stay  till  I  recover  my  wind. 

Brid.  Let  your  head  be  erect. 

Fun.  Tbere ! 

Brid.  And  yoor  shoulders  fall  easily  back. 
-  Fun.  Ho! there! 

Brid,  Your  switch  perpendicular  in  your  right 

band — your  right that  is  it :  your  left  to  the 

kridle. 

Fun.  There. 


Brid,  Your  knees  in,  and  your  toes  out. 

Fun,  There. 

Brid.  Are  you  ready  ? 

Fun,  When  you  wiU. 

Brid,  Off  you  go. 

Fun,  Don't  let  him  gallop  at  first. 

Brid,  V^ery  well :  preserve  your  position. 

Fun,  I  warrant. 

Brid,  Does  he  carry  yon  easy  ? 

Fun.  All  the  world  like  a  cradle.  Bat,  Mr 
Bridoun,  I  ^o  at  a  wonderful  rate. 

Brid.  Mind  your  knees. 

Fun,  Ay,  ay ;  I  can't  think  but  this  here  horse 
stands  still  very  near  as  fast  as  another  can  gal- 
lop. 

Brid,  Mind  your  toes. 

Fun.  Ho  !  stop  the  horse !  Zounds !  Fin  out 
of  the  stirrups,  I  can't  sit  him  no  longer :  there  I 
go IFaUtof. 

Brid.  •  I  hope  yon  aren't  hurt  ? 

Fun.  My  left  hip  has  a  httle  confusion. 

Brid.  A  tnfle,  quite  an  accident ;  it  might  hap* 
pen  to  the  very  best  rider  m  England. 

Fun.  Indeed  ! 

Brid.  We  h4ve  such  things  happen  erery  day 
at  the  manage ;  but  you  are  vastly  improved. 

Fun.  Why,  I  am  grown  bolder  a  little ;  and, 
Mr  Bridoun,  when  do  you  think  I  may  venture 
to  ride  a  live  horse  ? 

Brid  The  very  instant  you  are  able  to  keep 
your  seat  on  a  dead  one. 

Enter  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Mrt  "Afech.  Bless  me,  Mr  Fungus,  how  wm 
are  trifling  your  time  !  I  expect  ladjr  Sachanssa 
eve^  moment,  and  see  what  a  trim  you  are  in ! 

run,  I  beg  pardon,  ^ood  madam  Mechlin.— 
I'll  be  equipped  in  a  couple  of  minotes;  where 
will  her  ladyship  please  to  receive  me  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  In  this  room,  to  be  sure !  come, 
stir,  stir ! 

Fun.  I  have  had  a  little  fall  from  my  horse— 

I'll  go  as  fast  as  I Mr  Bridoun,  will  you  lend 

me  a  lift  ? 

[Ereiia*  Fungus  anrf  Bridouit. 

Mrs  Mech.  There- Jenny,  show  Mrs  Loieit 

in  here Who's  there  ? 

Enter  Servants. 

Pray,  move  that  piece  of  lumber  out  of  the  way. 
Come,  come,  make  liaste  !  Madam,  if  joull  step 
in  here  for  a  moment. 

Enter  Mrs  Loveit. 

« 

Mrs  Love.  So,  so,  Mrs  Mechlin ;  wen,yoa  see 
I  am  true  to  my  time ;  and  how  have  you  throve, 
my  good  woman  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Beyond  expectation. 

Mrs  Love,  Indeed  !  And  have  yoa  provided 
a  party  ? 
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Mrt  Meek,  Ay»  and  sach  a  patty,  you  might 
search  the  town  round  before  you  coutd  meet 
with  his  fellow :  he'll  suit  you  in  every  respect. 

Mrt  Love.  As  how,  as  bow^  my  dear  wo- 
man? 

Mrt  Mech.  A  gentleman,  by  birth  and  by 
breeding;  none  of  your  little  whipper-snapper 
Jacks,  but  a  countenance  as  comely,  and  a  pre- 
aence  as  portly ! — he  has  one  fault,  mdeed,  if  you 
can  but  overlook  that^ 

Mrs  Love,  What  is  it  ? 

Mrt  Meek,  His  age. 

Mrt  Love.  Age  !  How,  how  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  Why,  he  is  rather  under  your 
mark,  I  am  afraid ;  not  above  twenty  at  most. 

Mrt  Love.  Well,  well,  so  he  answers  in  every 
thing^  else,  we  roust  overlook  that;  for,  Mrs 
Mechlin,  there  is  no  expecting  perfection  be- 
low. 

Mrt  Mech.  True,  nuidam« 

Mrt  Love.  Aud  where  is  he  ? 

Mrs  Meek.  I  look  for  him  every  minute :  if 
jou  will  but  step  into  the  drawin^room — I  have 
given  him  such  a  picture,  that  I  am  sure  he  is 
full  as  impatient  as  you. 

Mrs  Lfive.  My  dear  woman,  you  are  so  kind 
and  obliging  !  But,  Mrs  Mechlin,  how  do  I  look  ? 
Dou't  flatter  me ;  do  you  think  my  figure  will 
strike  him  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Or  he  must  be  blind. 

Airs  Love.  You  may  just  hint  black  don*t  be- 
come me ;  that  I  am  a  little  paler  of  late ;  the 
loss  of  a  husband  one  loves,  will  cause  an  altera- 
tion, you  know. 

Mrs  Mech.  True ;  oh,  he  will  make  an  allow- 
ance for  that. 

'  Mrs  Love.  But  things  will  come  round  in  a 
trice.  [Exit. 

Enter  Simok. 

Sim.  Madam,  Miss  Dolly  is  dizened  out,  and 
every  thing  ready. 

Mrt  Mech.  Let  her  wait  for  the  commissary 
here;'  I  will  introduce  him  the  instant  he  is 
dressed.  {Exit. 

Sim.  Miss  Dolly,  you  may  come  in ;  your  aunt 
will  be  here  in  an  instant. 

Enter  Dolly  and  Jevvy. 

Dol.  Hush,  Simon,  hush !  to  your  post. 

Sim.  I  am  gone  [Exit. 

Dol.  Well,  Jenny,  and  have  I  the  true  quali- 
ty-air ? 

Jen.  As  perfectly,  madam,  as  if  you  had  been 
bred  to  the  business ;  and  for  iigure,  I  defy  tiie 
first  of  them  all.  For  my  part,  I  think  Mr  Fun- 
gus very  well  off;  when  tlie  secret  comes  out,  I 
don*t  see  what  right  he  has  to  be  angry. 

Dol.  Oh,  when  once  he  is  noosed,  let  hiin 
struggle  as  much  as  he  willy  the  cord  will  be 
drawn  only  the  tighter. 


Jen.  Ay,  ay,  we  may  trust  to  Jour  mnnage- 
ment.  I  hope,  miss,  I  shall  have  the  hon«iT  to 
follow  your  fortunes  ?  there  will  be  no  bearing 
this  house  when  once  you  have  left  it. 

DoL  No,  Jenny,  it  would  be  barbarous  to 
rob  my  aunt  of  so  useful  a  second ;  besides,  for 
mistress  and  maid,  we  rather  know  one  another 
a  little  too  well. 

Jen.  Indeed !  But  here  comes  Mr  Fungus— 
remember  distance  and  dignity. 

DoL  I  warrant  you,  wench. 

Jen.  So,  I  see  what  I  have  to  hope.  Our 
young  filly  seems  to  be  secure  of  her  match :  but 
I  may  jostle  her  the  wrong  side  of  the  post ;  we 
will  have  a  trial,  however :  but  I  must  see  and 
find  out  the  brother.  [Aside^  and  exit. 

Enter  Z.  Fitngus  and  Mrs  Mechlin. 

Fun.  Yes,  scarlet  is  vastly  becoming,  and 
takes  very  mudi  with  the  ladies ;  quite  proper, 
too,  as  I  have  been  in  the  army. 

Mrs  Mech.  Stay  where  you  are  till  you  are 
announced  to  the  lady — Mr  Fungus  begs  leave 
to  throw  himself  at  your  ladyship's  feet. 

Dol.  The  mon  may  draw  nigh. 

Mrt  Mech.  Approach. 

Fun.  One,  two,  three,  ha !  Will  that  do  ? 

Mrt  Mech.  Pretty  welU 

Fun.  May  I  begin  to  make  love  ? 

Airs  Mech,  When  you  will. 

Fun.  Now  stand  my  friend,  Mr  Gruel.  But 
she  has  such  a  deal  of  dignity  that  she  dashes  me 
quite. 

Mrt  Mech,  Courage. 

Fun.  Here,  hold  tne  paper  to  prompt  me,  in 

case  I  should  stumble. Madam,  or,  may  it 

please  your  ladyship,  when  I  preponderate  the 
granddur  of  your  high  ginnyalogy,  and  the  mer- 
cantile meanness  of  my  ding^  descent ;  when  I 
consider  that  your  ancestors,  like  admiral  An- 
son, sailed  all  round  the  world  in  the  ark ;  aud 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  wliecher  I  ever  had 
any  forefathers  or  no ;  1  totter,  1  tremble,  at  tho 

thoughts  of  my  towering  ambition Ah — a,  is 

not  Phaeton  next? 

Airs  Mech.  Hey!  [Looking  at  the  paper.] — 
No.     Luua. 

Fun.  Right — ambition — dignity  how  debased, 
distance  how  great !  it  is  as  if  the  link  should 
demand  an  alliance  witli  Luna,  or  the  bushy 
bramble  court  the  boughs  of  the  stately  Scotch 
fir;  it  is  as  if  VVhat*s  next? 

Mrs  Mech.  Next — hey  !  I  have  lost  the  place, 

r  am  afraid Come,  come,  enough  has  been 

said ;  you  have  showed  the  sense  you  entertain 
of  the  honour.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  third 
person  is  fittest  to  cut  matters  short.  Your  lady- 
ship hears  that— — — — 

Doi.  Yes,  )es,  I  keen  weel  enough  what  tlie 
mon  would  be  at.  Mrs  Mechlin  has  speared 
sike  tilings  in  your  great  commendations,  Mr 
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FuDguSy  that  I  cannot  but  say  I  cliked  a  fancy  to 
you  from  the  very  beginniDe. 

Fun,  Much  obliged  to  Mrs  Mechlin,  indeed, 
please  your  ladyship——— 

Dd.  You  ken  I  am  of  as  auncient  a  family  as 
any  North  Briton  can  boast  ? 

Fun,  I  know  it  fall  well,  please  your  lady- 
ship. 

DoL  And  that  I  shall  get  the  ill-wull  of  a'  my 
kin  by  this  match  ? 

Fun,  I  am  sorry  for  that,  please  your  lady- 
ship. 

Dol.  But,  after  the  ceremony,  it  will  be  pro- 
pter to  withdraw  from  town  for  a  short  space  of 
time. 

Fun,  Please  your  ladyship,  what  your  ladyship 
pleases. 

DoL  tn  order  to  gi'  that  gossip  Scandal  just 
time  to  tire  her  tongue. 

Fun,  True,  your  ladyship. 

DoL  I  mun  expect  that  the  folk  will  mak  free 
wi*  my  character  in  choosing  sike  a  consort  as 
you. 

Fun,  And  with  me,  too,  please  your  ladyship. 

DoL  Wi'  you,  mon ! 

Mr$  Mech,  Hold  your  tongue ! 

DoL  Donna  you  think  the  honor  will  dra 
mickle  envy  upon  you  ? 

Fun.  Or,  to  be  sure,  please  your  ladyship.  I 
did  not  mean  that. 

DoL  Weel,  1  say,  we*ll  gang  into  the  country. 

Fun.  As  soon  as  your  ladyship  pleases;  I 
have  a  sweet  house,  hard  by  Reading. 

DoL  You  ha'  ?  that's  right. 

Fun,  One  of  the  most  pleasantest  places  that 
can  be  again. 

Dol,  Ha'  you  a  good  prospect  ? 

JPttfi.  Twenty  stage-coaches  drive  every  day 
b^  the.  doory  besides  carts  ai\d  gentlemen's  car- 
nages. 

DoL  Ah,  that  will 

Mr$  Mech,  Oh,  your  ladyship  will  find  all 
things  prepared :  in  the  next  room  the  attorney 
waits  with  the  writings. 

JPiifi.  The  honour  of  your  ladyship's  hand 

DoL  Maister  Fungus,  you're  a  little  too  hasty. 

[Exit, 

Mn  Mech,  Not  till  after  the  nuptials;  you 
roust  not  expect  to  be  too  familiar  at  first. 

Fun,  Pray,  when  do  you  think  we  shall  bring 
the  bedding  about? 

Mrs  Mech,  About  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  winter  sets  in. 

Fun,  Not  before  ? 

Enter  Youno  Loveit,  hastily. 

Young  Love.  I  hope.  Madam  Mechlin,  I  have 
not  exceeded  my  hour;  but  I  expected  Mr  Harpy 
would  call. 

Mrs  Mech.  He  is  in  the  next  room  with  a 
lady.    Ok,  Mr  Fungus^  this  gentleman  is  ambi- 


tious of  obtaining  the  nuptial  benediction  from 
the  same  hands  after  you. 

Fun,  He's  heartily  welcome :  Wkat,  and  is  his 
wife  a  woman  of  quality,  too  ? 

Mrs  Mech,  No,  no;  a  cit ;  bnt  monstrously 
rich.    But  your  lady  will  wonder 

Fun,  Ay,  ay :  but  youll  follow  ?  for  I  sfaan'c 
know  what  to  say  to  lier  when  we  are  alone. 

[Ent, 

Mrs  Mech,  I  will  send  you,  «r,  your  spoose  ia 
an  instant :  the  gentlewoman  is  a  widow ;  so  yoo 
may  throw  in  what  raptures  yon  please. 

Young  Love,  Never  fear!  [Elxit  Mas  Mech- 
lin.] And  yet  this  scene  is  so  new,  how  to  ac- 
quit myself—let  me  recollect — some  piece  of  a 
play  now — *  Vouchsafe,  divine  perfectiou  V  No, 
that  won't  do  for  a  dowager ;  it  is  too  humble 
and  whining.    But  see,  the  door  opens,  so  I  have 

no  time  for  rehearsal 1  have  it — *  Clasped  in 

'  the  folds  of  love,  111  meet  my  doona^  and  act 
<  my 

Enter  Mrs  Loveit. 

Mrs  Laroe.  Ha ! 

Young  Love,  By  all  that's  monstroos^  my  ini)» 
ther! 

Mrs  haroe.  That  rebel  my  son,  as  I  live ! 

Young  Love,  The  quotation  was  quite  apro- 
pos !  Had  it  been  a  little  darker,  I  might  have 
revived  the  story  of  (Edipus. 

Mrs  Love,  So,  sirrah,  what  makes  yon  from 
your  studies  ? 

Young  Love,  A  small  hint  I  received  of  your 
inclinations  brought  me  here,  madam,  in  order 
to  prevent,  if  possible,  my  father's  fortune  from 
going  out  of  the  family. 

Mrs  Love.  Your  father !  how  dare  you  disturb 
his  dear  ashes  ?  you  know  well  enough  how  his 
dear  memory  melts  me;  and  that  at  his  very 
name  my  heart  is  ready  to  break  ! 

Young  Love,  Well  said,  my  old  matron  of  £- 
phesus !  [AmuU, 

Mrs  Love,  That  is  what  you  want,  you  disobe- 
dient, unnatural  monster !  but  complete,  accom- 
plish your  cruelty ;  send  me  the  same  road  your 
villanies  forced  your  father  to  take !  [Cries. 


Enter  Mrs  Mechlik. 


Mrs  Mech. 
we  here  ?  our 

Mrs  Love, 

Mrs  Mech. 

Mrs  Love, 
a  blunder  you 

Mrs  Mech. 

Mrs  Love, 
brought  me  ? 

Mrs  Mech, 

Mrs  Lore. 

Mrs  Mec/u 


Hey-da;f !  What  the  deuce  have 
old  lady  in  tears  ! 
Disappf^inted  a  little ;  that's  all. 
Pray,  madam,  what  can  f>ccasioo — 
Lord  bless  roe,  Mrs  Mechlin,  what 
have  made ! 

A  blunder  !  as  how  ? 

Do   you    know   who   yoo   have 

Not  perfectly. 
My  own  son  f  that's  alL 
Vuur  son ! 
1 
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Mrs  Lav,  Av>  that  rebelJbus,  unimtund— *-^ 

Mn  Mech.  blonder,  indeed !  But  who  could 
have  thought  it !  whj,  by  your  account,  oia'aio, 
I  imagined  your  son  was  a  child  scarce  out  of  bis 
frocks. 

Mrg  !/)t.  Here's  company  coming,  so  my  re- 
putation will  be  blasted  for  ever. 

Mrt  Mech.  Never  fear;  leave  ^e  care  ou't 
to  me. 

Enter  Fungus  and  Dolly. 

Fun.  What  is  the  matter  ?  You  make  such  a 
soise,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  minding  the 
writings. 

Mrs  Mech,  This  worthy  lady,  an  old  fnend  of 
mine,  not  having  -set  eyes  on  her  son  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  being  apprised  by  me 
that  here  she  might  meet  with  him,  came  with  a 
true  maternal  affection  to  give  him  a  little  whole- 
some advice. 

Mrs  Lav.  Well  said,  Mrs  Mechlin ! 

Mrs  Mech.  Which  the  young  man  returned  in 
a  way  so  brutal  and  barbarous,  that  his  poor 
mother Be  comforted,  ma*am ;  you  had  bet- 
ter repose  on  my  bed. 

Mrs  Lov.  Any  where,  to  get  out  of  his  sight. 

M'-B  Mech*  Here,  Jenny  ! 

Mrs  Lov.  Do  you  think  you  can  procure  me 
another  party  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Never  doubt  it. 

Mrs  Laro.  Ugh,  ugh  ! [Exit  coughing. 

Mrs  Mech.  Bear  up  a  little,  ma'am. 

JPtfii.  Fie  upon  you  !  you  have  thrown  the  old 
gentlewoman  into  the  stericks. 

Young  Love.  Sir? 

Fun.  i^u  a  man !  you  are  a  scandal,  a  shame 
to  your  sect ! 

Enter  Da  Catgut. 

Dr  Cat:  Corner  come,  Mrs  Mechlin,  are  the 
couple  prepared?    the   fiddles  are  tuned,    the< 

bows  ready  rosined,  and  the  whole  band Oh, 

you,  «ir,  are  one  party,  I  reckon :  but  where  is 
the — Ah,  Dolly  !  what,  are  you  here,  my  dear? 

Dot.  Sob ! 

Fun.  Dolly?  Who  the  devil  can  this  be? 

Dr  Cat.  As  nice  and  as  spruce,  too  !  the 
bridemaid,  I  warrant :  why,  you  look  as  bloom- 
ing, you  slut ! 

Fun.  What  can  this  be  !  Hark  ye,  sir  ! 

Dr  Cat.  Well,  sir. 

Fun.  Don't  you  think  you  are  rather  too  fa- 
miliar with  a  lady  of  her  rank  and  condition  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Rank  and  condition  !  what,  Dolly  ? 

Fun.  Dolly!  what  a  plague  possesses  the 
man  ?   this  is  no  Dolly,  I  tell  you. 

Dr  Cat.  No ! 

Fun.  No,  this  is  Lady  Scracarissa  Mackirkin- 
^roft. 

Dr  Cat.  Who ! 


Fun.  Descended  from  the  ok),  old|  old  Earl 
of  Glcndowery. 

Dr  Cat.  Wlmt,  she?  Dolly  Mechlin  ? 

Fun.  Dolly  devil !  the  man's  out  of  hi3  wits, 
I  believe  ! 

Enter  Mrs  Mechliit. 

Oh,  Mrs  Mechlin,  will  you  set  this  xoatter  to 
rights? 

Mrs  Mech.  How  !  Dr  Catgut  ? 

Fun.  Tiie  strangest  fellow  here  has  danced  up 
stairs,  and  has  Dolly,  Dolly,  Dollyed  my  lady— 
who  the  plague  can  lie  be  ? 

Dr  Cat.  Oh,  apropos,  Molly  Mechlin !  wha^ 
is  this  tlie  man  tlmt  is  to  be  married  ?  The  mar- 
riage will  never  hold  good;  why  he  is  more  fraa- 
tic  and  madder 

Fun.  Mad  !  John,  fetch  me  the  foils ;  I'll  carte 
and  tierce  you,  you  scoundrel ! 

Enter  Isaac  Fungus  and  Jenny. 

L  Fun.  Where's  brother?  it  an't  over?  you 
ben't  married,  I  hope  ? 

Z.  Fun.  No,  I  believe  not;  why,  what  is 
the 

J.  Fun.  Pretty  hands  you  are  got  into  !  Your 
servant,  good  madam*;  what,  this  is  the  person, 
I  warrant?  ay,  how  pretty  the  puppet  is  paint- 
ed !  Do  you  know  who  she  is  ? 

Z.  Fun.  Who  she  is !  without  doubt. 

I.  Fun.  No,  you  don't,  brother  Zac ;  only  the 
spawn  of  that  devil  incarnate,  dressed  out  as — 

Z.  Fun.  But  hark  ye,  Isaac  ?  are^-don't  be  in 
a  hurry — are  you  sure 

/.  Fun.  Sure — the  girl  of  the  house,  abhorring 
their  scandalous  project,  has  freely  confessed  the 
whole  scheme.  Jenny,  stand  forth,  and  answer 
boldly  to  what  I  shall  ask  :  Is  not  this  wench  the 
woman's  niece  of  the  house  ? 

Jen.  I  fancy  she  will  hardly  deny  it. 

I.  Fun.  And  is  not  this  mistress  of  yours  a 
most  profligate 

Mrs  Mech.  Come,  come,  Master  Isaac,  I  will 
save  you  the  trouble,  and  ciit  this  matter  short 
in  an  instant.  Well  then,  this  girl,  this  Dolly,  is 
my  niece;  and  what  then  ? 

Z.  Fun.  And  arn'c  you  ashamed  ? 

Young  Love.  She  ashamed !  I  would  have 
told  you,  but  I  could  not  get  you  to  listen ;  why 
she  brought  me  here  to  marry  my  mother  !        ' 

Z.  Fun.  Marry  your  mother !  Lord  have  mer- 
c}'  on  us,  what  a  monster !  to  draw  a  young  man 
in  to  be  guilty  of  incense !  But,  hark  ye,'  brother 
Isaac?  [They  retire. 

Dr  Cat,  Gad's  my  life,  what  a  sweet  project 
I  have  helped  to  destroy !  But  come,  Dolly,  TU 
piece  thy  broken  fortunes  again  *.  thou  hast  a 
good  pretty  voice ;  I'll  teach  thee  a  thrill  and  a 
shake,  perch  thee  amongst  the  boughs  at  one  of 
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the  gardens ;  and  then,  as  a  mistress,  which,  as 
the  world  goes,  is  a  much  better  station  than  that 
of  a  wife,  not  the  proudest  of  them  all 

Mrs  Mech,  Mistress !  No,  no,  we  have  not 
managed  our  matters  so  badly.  Hark'e,  Mr 
Commissary? 

Z.  Fun.  Well,  what  do  you  want  ? 

Mrs  Mech.  Do  you  propose  to  consuommte 
your  nuptials  ? 

Z.  Fun.  That's  a  pretty  question,  indeed ! 

Mrs  Mech,  You  have  no  objection  then  to 
taying  the  penalty,  the  contract  here  that  Mr 
Harpy  has  drawn  ? 

Z.  Fun,  The  contract !  hey,  brother  Isaac ! 

I.  Fun.  Let  me  see  it. 

Mrs  Mech,  Soft  you  there,  my  maker  of  can- 
dles ;  it  is  as  ivell  where  it  is :  but  you  need  not 


doubt  of  it^  goodness ;  I  promise  you,  the  best 
advice  has  been  taken. 

Z,  Fun,  What  a  damned  fiend  !  What  a  har- 
py! 

Mrs  Mech.  And  why  so,  my  good  Master 
Fungus  ?  is  it  because  I  have  practised  that  trade 
by  retail,  which  you  have  carried  oo  iu  the  gross? 
What  injury  do  I  do  the  world  f  I  feed  on  tfaev 
follies,  'tis  true ;  and  the  game,  the  plunder,  is 
fair :  But  the  fiangs  of  you  and  your  tribe, 

A  whole  people  have  felt,  and  for  agea  will  feel 
To  their  candour  and  justice  I  make  my  appeal; 
Though  a  poor  humble  scourge,  in-m  natiooil 

cause, 
As  I  trust  1  deserve,  I  demand  your  applause. 

[Exeunt 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS 


MEN 

Mk  Stockweel,  a  citizen. 

Sir  Harry  Harlowe,  a  count fy  gentleman, 

Mr  BELfORO,  in  lave  with  Miss  Navcy. 

Martin,  Bseforo*s  servants 

Slip>  dervani  to  Harlowe. 


Women. 

Mrs  Stockwell,  wife  to  Mr  SroqEWBLL* 
Miss  Nancy  Siockwell,  ker  daughter. 
Jenny,  her  maid. 


Scene^^  London. 


ACT.    I. 


SCENE  t-^A  street 

Enter  MahtIn. 

Mart.  I  AM  sick  as  a  dog  of  being  a  valet ! — 
running  after  other  people's  business,  and  neglect- 
ing my  own tnis  low  life  is  the  devil  i- 

I've  had  a  taste  of  the  gentleman,  and  shall  ne- 
ver lose  it.  *Tis  thy  own  fault,  mv  little  Martin  ! 
Thou  would'st  always  play  small  games;  when, 
had  you  but  had  the  face  to  put  yourself  forward 
a  little,  some  well  jointured  widow  had  taken  you 
into  her  post-chanot>  and  made  your  fortune  at 
at  once.  A  fellow  of  my  wit  and  spirit  should 
have  broke  twice,  and  set  up  again  by  this  time. 

Enter  Slip. 

SUp.  Hey !  is  not  that,  that  rascal,  Martin, 
yonder  ? 

Mar.  Can  that  be  my  modest  friend,  Slip  ? 

[Aside, 


I 


Slip.  The  same,  i^faith  I 

Mar.  Tis  he,  as  I  live  ! 

Slip,  My  friend,  happily  met  t 

Mar.  My  dear,  I  embrace  you  ! — ^Not  seeing 
ou  among  the  beAu-monde,  I  was  afraid  there 
ad  been  some  fresh  misunderstanding  between 
you  and  the  law. 

Slip.  Faith !  my  dear,  I  have  had  a  narrow 
escape,  since  I  saw  vou,  I  had  like  to  have  been 
preferred  in  some  of  our  settlements  abroad,  but 
I  found  there  was  no  doing  the  business  by  de- 
puty, so— — 

Mar,  Did  not  accept  of  the  place,  ha ! 
why,  what  little  mischief had'st  thou  been  at? 

Slip.  Why,  I  don^t  know — ^meeting  one  night 
with  a  certain  Portuguese  Jew-merchant,  in  one 
of  the  back-streets  here  by  the '  exchange— ^I 
was  a  little  in  liquor  I  believe — piping  hot  from 
a  turtle-feast)  it  came  into  my  giday  head  to  stop 
him,  out  of  mere  curiosity  to  ask  what  news 
from  Germanyr— nothing  more,  and  the  fellow, 
not  understanding  good  English,  would  needs 
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have  it,  that  I  asked  him  for  something  else. — 
He  bawl'd  out,  up  came  the  watch,  down  was  1 
laid  in  the  kennel,  and  then  carried  before  a  ma- 
gistrate.— He  clapped  roe  on  a  stone  doublet, 
that  I  could  not  get  off  my  back  for  two  months. 

Mar.  Two  months,  say  you  ? 

SHp.  And  there  I  might  have  rotted,  if  I  had 
not  had  great  friends ;  a  certain  lady  of  quality's 
woman's  cousin,  that  was  kept  by  Mr  Quirk,  of 
Thanes-Inn,  you  must  know,  was  in  iove  with 
me,  aud  she 

Mar.  Brought  you  in  not  guilty,  I  warraat. 
Oh  ]  great  friends  is  a  great  matter. 

Slip.  This  afitur  really  gave  me  some  serious 
reflections. 

Mar.  No  doubt,  it  spoiled  you  ior  a  news- 
monger :  no  more  inteUigence  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, ha ! 

Slip.  Well  but,  Martin  !  what's  thy  history 
since  I  saw  thee  ? 

Mar.  Um !  a  novel  only,  sir:  why,  I  am  tt- 
shamed  to  say  it ;  I  am  but  an  honorary  rascal, 
as  well  as  yourself. — I  did  try  my  luck,  indeed, 
at  Epsom,  and  Newmarket;  but  the  knowing 
ones  were  taken  in,  and  I  was  obliii;ed  to  return  to 
service  again.— But  a  master  without  money,  im- 
plies a  sen'ant  without  wages ;  I  am  not  in  love 
with  my  condition,  I  promise  you. 

Slip.  I  am  with  mine,  I  assure  you :  I  am  re- 
tired from  the  great  world — that's  my  taste  now — 
and  live  in  the  country,  with  one  Mr  Harlowe— 
piping  hot  from  his  travels.  'Tis  a  charming 
young  fellow  !  Drinking,  hunting,  and  wenching, 
my  boy  ! — a  man  of  universal  knowledge.  Then  I 
am  his  privy  counsellor,  and  we  always  play  the 
devil  together.  That  amuses  one,  you  know,  and 
keeps  one  out  of  mischief. 

Alar,  Yes,  pretty  lambs  !  But  what  makes  you 
at  London  now }  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Slip.  To  vonder  great  house. 

Mar.  Wliat,  Mr  Stockwell's  ? 

Slip.  The  same.  You  must  know  his  daugh- 
ter is  engaiied  to  my  master. 

Mar.  ^Iiss  .Stockwell  to  your  master  ? 

Slip.  Tis  not  above  six  weeks  ago,  that  my 
master's  father,  sir  Harry  Harlowe,  was  here 
upon  a  visit  to  his  old  friend,  and  then  the  mat- 
ter was  settled  between  them — quite  a  la  mode, 
1  assure  you. 

Mar.  How  do  you  mean  } 

Slip.  The  old  folk  struck  the  bargain,  without 
the  consent  of  the  young  ones,  or  even  their  see- 
ing one  another. 

Mar.  Tip  top,  I  assure  you  ;  and  every  thing's 
agreed  ? 

Slip.  Signed  and  sealed  by  the  two  fathers ; 
the  lady  and  her  fortune  both  ready  to  be  de- 
livered. Twenty  thousand,  you  rogue ! — ready 
rhino  down  !  and  only  wait  ,for  young  master  to 
write  a  receipt. 

Mar,  Whew !   Then  my  young  master  may 


e'en 


make  a  leg  to  his  fortune,  and  set  up  his 
jtaff  somewhere  else. 

Slip.  Thy  roaster. 

Mar.  Ay,  he's  dying  for  the — twenty  tboo- 

sand^that's  all but  since  your  master 

[Going. 

Slip,  Oh  !  there  you're  safe  enough ;  my  mas- 
ter will  never  marry  Miss  Stockwell :  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  small  rub  in  the  way. 

Mar.  What  rub  ? 
•  Slip.  Only  married  already. 

Mar.  How? 

Slip.  Why,  his  father  would  marry  him  here 
in  town,  it  seems,  and  he-r-chose  to  be  married 
in  the  country — that's  all.  The  truth  is,  oar 
young  gentleman  managed  matters  with  the  yoin^ 
lady  so  ill,  or  so  well,  that,  upon  his  father^s  re- 
turn, there  was  hot  consulting  among  the  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  lady  being  of  a  good  family,  aod 
having  a  smart  fighting  fellow  of  a  brother  in 
the  army — why,  my  master,  who  hates  quarrelling, 
spoke  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  the  afiair's  hush- 
ed up  by  a  marriage,  that's  all. 

Mar.  Um !  an  entire  new  face  of  affiiirs ! 

Slip.  My  master's  wedding-doaths,  and  mine, 
are  all  ordered  for  the  country,  and  I  am  to  fol- 
low them,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  family  here, 
aiid  redeemed  my  old  master^s  promise,  that  hes 
in  pawn. 

Mar.  Old  master's  promise ! — let  me  think — 

iSi^D.  'Twas  what  brought  me  to  town,  or  I  had 
not  shook  my  honest  friend  by  the  fist.  Martin, 
good  morrow ! — what,  in  the  dumps  ? — we  shall 
meet  again,  man. 

Mar.  Let  me  alone,  I  hav»a  thought — haik 
you,  my  delir  ?  is  thy  master  known  to  old  Stock- 
well  } 

Slip.  Never  saw  him  in  his  life. 

Mar.  That's  brave,  my  boy  ! — [Hiti  kirn  a  dap 
on  the  back^ — Art  thou  still  a  cock  of  the  gaioe, 
Slip  ?  and  shall  we  ? — No ;  I  doubt — I  doubt  that 
damned  Jew-merchant  sticks  in  thy  stomach,  aod 
you  are  turned  dunghill,  >ou  dog  f 

Slip.  Try  me.  A  good  sailor  won't  die  a  dry 
death  at  land  for  one  hurricane.  Speak  out ! — 
you  would  pass  your  master  upon  the  family  for 
mine,  and  marry  him  to  the  lady  ?  is  not  that  the 
trick  ? 

Mar.  That !  I  have  a  trick  worth  two  on't ;  I 
know  Miss  Nancy  is  a  girl  of  taste,  aud  I  have  a 
prettier  fellow  in  my  eye  for  her. 

Slip.  Ay,  who's  he  } 

Mar.  Myself,  you  puppy  ! 

Slip.  That's  brave,  my  bioy  ! 

ISlapt  him  on  the  back. 
ler  to 
Slip.  To  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  pounds? 
I  approve  your  flame. 

Mar.  I  will  take  the  name  and  shape  of  your 
master. 

Slip,  Very  well ! 
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Man  Marry  Miss  StockwelL 

Slip.  Agreed. 

Mar,  Touch  the  twenty  thousand. 

Slip.  Um  !— Well,  well ! 

Mar,  And  disappear  before  matters  come  to 
mn  ecclairdssement. 

Slip,  Um  1  That  article  wants  a  little  expla- 
nation, ray  honest  friend. 

Mar.  How  so  ? 

Slip.  You  talk  of  disappearing  with  the  lady's 
fortune,  and  never  mention  Slip  in  the  treaty. 

Mar.  Oh  !  we  shall  disappear  together,  to  be 
sure.  I  have  more  honour  than  to  go  without 
you. 

Slip.  Well,  on  that  condition,  I  am  content  to 
play  your  back  hand.  But  hold,  hold  !  how  will 
you  pass  yourself  for  my  master,  in  a  family 
where  you  are  so  well  known  ? 

Mar.  Hold  your  fool's  tongue — this  is  my  first 
▼ifflt  to  them.  I  returned  but  yesterday  to  my 
master.  You  must  know,  I  asked  his  leave  to  be 
absent  a  week,  and  I  made  free  with  a  month : 
'twas  a  party  of  pleasure,  so  T  made  bold.  Du- 
ring my  absence,  he  saw  this  lady,  liked  her  per* 
son,  adored  her  fortune,  and  now,  by  my  help, 
hopes  to  be  in  possession  of  both  in  a  few  days. 

Slip.  And  you'll  do  the  lady  the  honour  to 
help  ner  to  a  better  match  ? 

Afar.  SheHl  think  so,  I  believe. 

Slip.  Well  said,  conceit! — But  what  sort  of 
people  are  your  father  and  mother-in-law  ? 

Mar,  I  am  told  he  is  a  mere  citizen,  who, 
thinking  himself  very  wise,  is  often  outwitted ; 
and  his  lady  has  as  much  vanity  in  her  way ;  will 
never  be  old,  though  turned  of  sixty ;  and  as  ir- 
resolute and  capricious  as  a  eirl  of  fifteen.  And 
Miss,  I  suppose,  is  like  all  other  misses,  wants  to 
be  her  own  mistress,  and  her  husband^s ;  aud,  in 
the  mean  time,  is  governed  by  her  chambermaid, 
who  will  be  too  hard  for  us  both,  if  we  don't  look 
about  us. 

Slip.  But  hark'e !  what  shall  we  do  with  the 
old  gentlemen's  letter  that  I'm  to  deliver  ?  This 
will  knock  us  all  up  ! 

Alar.  Write  another. 

Slip.  That's  easier  said  thxm  done — but  I'll  do 
my  bfest,  as  you  can't  write. 

Mar.  Do  you  see  after  my  wedding  cloaths, 
that  they  do  not  set  out  for  the  country.  We 
have  no  time  to  lose. 

Slip.  My  master's  will  fit  you  to  a  hair. 

Mar.  But  stay,  stay ;  I  must  sec  my  master 
first.  If  he  should  appear  and  surprize  us,  we're 
in  a  fine  pickle.  I  must  make  him  keep  house 
for  a  few  days — I'll  think  of  a  lie  as  I  go— Egad 
I  have  it  already — I'll  to  him,  and  meet  you  af- 
terwards at  the  tavern ;  there  take  a  glass,  cast 
this  coarse  skin,  whip  on  the  gentleman,  and 
shame  the  first  men  ol  fashion  in  the  kingdom. 

[JB.ri/. 


Slip^  If  impudence  will  do  our  business,  \is 
done. 
And  the  twenty  thousand  are  our  own. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  n. — An  apartment  in  Ma  Stockwell'iI 

house. 

Enter  Miss  Nanct  and  Jenvt. 

Nan.  You  know,  Jenny,  that  Belford  has  got 
into  my  heart,  and  if  I  consent  to  marry  un$ 
man,  'twill  be  the  death  of  me.  Advise  me  then, 
and  don't  be  so  teazing. 

Jen.  Lud !  what  advice  can  I  ^ve  you  ?  I  have 
but  two  in  the  world;  oue  is,  to  forget  your  lo- 
ver, and  t'other,  to  disobey  your  father.  You 
have  too  much  love  to  take  the  one,  and  I  too 
much  conscience  to  give  t'other ;  so  we  are  just 
where  we  were,  madam. 

Nan.  Don't  torment  me,  Jenny. 

Jen.  Why,  I  fancy  we  might  find  a  way  to  re- 
concile your  love  and  my  conscience. 

Nan.  How,  how,  my  dear  girl  ? 

Jen.  Suppose  we  were  to  open  the  aAur  to 
your  mamma  f 

Nan.  Nay,  now  your  jesting  is  cruel. 

Jen.  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,  madam. 
She  loves  flattery  dearly;  and  she  loves  her 
daughter  dearly.  I'll  warrant,  with  a  sigh,  and  a 
tear,  and  a  handkerchief,  she  makes  her  husband 
break  his  word  with  young  Harlowe  in  a  quar^ 
ter  of  an  hour  after  his  arrival. 

Nan.  Not  unlikely;  but  if — r- 

Jen.  What,  at  your  ifs?  no  doubts,  I  beg, 
where  I  am  concerned. 

Nan.  But  you  know  my  poor  mother  is  so  un- 
settled a  creature. 

Jen.  Why,  that's  true  enough ;  the  last  speaker 
is  her  oracle,  So  let  us  lose  no  time  to  bring  her 
over  to— Hark  !  Here  she  comes — do  you  retire, 
till  I  have  prepared  her  for  you.     [Exit  Nancy. 

Enter  Mas  Stock  well. 

Well,  of  all  the  women  in  London,  sure  there 
never  was  such  a  temper  as  my  lady's. 

Mrs  Stocks  What  can  have  set  this  ^rl  against 
me  ?  [Aside. 

Jen.  Such  good  humour,  and  good  sense  toge- 
ther, seldom  meet — then  such  n*  perpetual  smile 
upon  her  features !  Well,  her's  is  a  sort  of  a  face 
tliat  can  never  grow  old ;  what  would  I  give  for 
such  alasting  face  as  she  has ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Hussy,  hussy  !  you're  a  flatterer ! 

[IVips  her  on  the  shouldet. 

Jen.  Ah ! — Madam,  is  it  yoti  ?  1  vow  you  made 
me  starL  Miss  Nancy  and  I  had  just  been  talk- 
ing of  you,  and  we  agreed  you  were  one  of  the 
best  of  women,  the  most  reasonable  friend,  the 
tendcrest  mother,  and  the — the — the 

Mrs  Stock.  Nay,  that's  too  much.    I  have  my 
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failings,  and  my  virtues  too,  Jenny — in  one  thing, 
indeed,  I  am  very  unlike  other  women ;  I  always 
hearken  to  reason. 

Jen,  That's  what  I  said,  madam. 

Mrs  Stock,  I  am  neither  headstrong  nor  fan- 
tastical; neither 

Jen.  No,  sweet  lady,  the  smallest  twine  may 
lead  you.  Miss,  says  I,  hear  reason,  like  your 
mamma;  will  so  good  a  mother,  do  you  think, 
force  her  daughter  to  marry  against  Ker  inclina- 
tions ? 

Mrs  Stock,  I  force  my  child's  inclinations! 
No,  I  make  the  case  my  own.  But  tell  me, 
(there's  a  good  girh  has  my  daughter  an  aversion 
to  young  Harlowe  r 

Jen.  I  don't  say  that,  madam — that  is — aver- 
sion— to  be  sure — but  I  beUeve  she  hates  him 
like  the  devil. 

Mrs  Stock.  Poor  thing !  poor  thing !  and  per- 
haps her  little  heart  is  beating  for  another  ? 

Jen.  Ob,  that's  a  certain  rule !  when  a  young 
woman  hates  her  husband,  'tis  taken  for  grantea 
she  loves  another  man.  For  example,  you  your- 
self, as  you  have  often  told  me,  hated  the  sight 
of  Mr  Stockwell,  when  first  he  was  proposed  for 
your  husband — ^Why  ?  only  because  you  were  in 
love,  poor  lady,  with  captain — you  know  who— 
that  was  killed  at  the  siege — you  know  where. 

Mr$  Stock.  Why  will  you  name  him,  Jenny  ? 

[Wipes  her  eyes. 

Jen,  Tender  lady ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Why,  indeed,  had  that  fine  young 
creature  survived  his  wounds,  I  should  never  have 
^tarried  Mr  Stockwell,  that  I  will  say, 

Jen.  Then  you  know  how  to  pity  your  daugh- 
ter. Her  heart  suffers  now,  what  yours  did — be- 
fore that  siege,  madam. 

Mrs  Stock.  Say  you  so  ?  poor  girl !  and  who 
b  it  has  found  the  way  to  her  heart } 

Jen.  No  other  than  the  young  gentleman  that 
has  been  so  constant  at  cards  with  you  lately. 

Mrs  Stock.  Who,  Belfofd  ? 

Jen.  The  same,  and  a  fine  spirited  young  fel- 
low it  is. 

Enter  Miss  Nancy. 

Nan.  Pardon  my  folly,  my  misfortune,  dear 
madam,  if  I  cannot  conform  in  all  my  sentiments 
with  your's,  and  my  father's 

Mrs  Stock.  It  will  happen,  child,  sometimes, 
that  a  daughter's  heart  may  not  be  disposed  to 
comply  exactly  with  the  views  and  schemes  of  a 
parent ;  but  then,  a  parent  should  act  with  ten- 
derness. My  dear,  I  pity  your  distress:  Bel- 
ford  has  my  approbation,  1  assure  you. 

Nan.  You  are  too  good,  madam  ! 

Jen.  Your  approbation  is  not  enough,  madam ; 
will  you  answer  for  master's  too  ?  He's  a  stub- 
bom  bit  of  stuff,  you  know ;  he  will  not  always 
hearken  to  reason.  . 

Mrs  Stock.  But  he  shall,  Jenny ;  stubborn  as 
he  is,  I'll  soften  him.    I'll  take  Bclford  under  my 


protection — Here  comes  my  husband — I  hanre  ta- 
ken my  resolution,  and  you  shall  see  how  111 
bring  him  about  presently. 

Enter  Mr  Stockwell. 

My  dear,  you're  come  in  the  very  nkk  of  tine; 
I  have  just  changed  my  mind. 

Stock.  You  are  always  changing  it,  I  think: 

Mrs  Stock.  1  always  hearken  to  reason,  Mr 
Stockwell. 

Stock.  Well,  and  which  way  does  the  wind  set 
now? 

Mrs  Stock.  Whv,  I  have  taken  a  resoluticm  not 
to  marry  my  daughter  to  young  Harlowe. 

Stock.  Hey !  that's  chopping  about,  indeed ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Nav,  but,  my  dear,  hear  me,  and 
let  us  reason  a  little ;  here's  a  better  oficr  for 
Nancy — Bel  ford  has  asked  her  of  me. 

Stock.  Belford  a  better ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Nay,  but  don't  be  obstinate,  child! 
he  is  not,  indeed,  so  rich  as  the  other ;  but  what 
are  riches  to  content,  Mr  Stockwell  ? 

Stock.  And  what  is  content  without  riches, 
Mrs  Stockwell  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  But  he's  a  gentleman,  my  dear, 
and,  out  of  regard  to  his  family,  we  may  veiy 
well  excuse  his  fortune. 

Jen.  Well  said,  madam  !  this  will  do.    [Aside, 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  because  you  were  a 
gentlewoman — but  T,  being  a  downright  dt,  think 
just  the  reverse ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  his  fortune^ 
if  be  had  one,  might  excuse  his  family.  I  have 
no  great  objection  to  the  man;  but  is  notour 
word  and  honour  engaged  to  another  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  £h !  that's  true,  indeed ;  bat — 

Stock.  Has  my  old  friend,  sir  Harry  Harlowe^ 
done  any  thing  to 

Mrs  Stock.  I  don't  accuse  him,  my  dear. 

Stoclc.  Or  has  his  son  refused  to  comply  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  Not  in  the  least,  that  I  know  of. 

Jen.  Never  flinch,  madam.         >  v  AtiAm 

Mrs  Stock.  Never  fear,  Jenny.  S  l^A»^ 

Nan.  But  I  have  never  seen  nim,  papa. 

Mrs  Stock.  No,  Mr.  Stockwell,  she  nas  never 
seen  him 

Stock.  So  much  the  better,  Mrs  Stockwell; 
he'll  be  a  greater  novelty,  and  please  her  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  longer  for  it. 

Mrs  Stock.  There  is  scfme  reason  in  that,  Jen- 
ny. 

Jen.  Is  there,  madam  ?  then  I  have  not  a  bit 
about  me. 

Nan.  But  to  marry  without  inclination,  sir! 
think  of  that. 

Mrs  Stock.  Ay,  think  of  that,  Mr  Stockwell. 

Stock.  I  never  thought  of  it  for  myself,  nor 
you  neither,  ray  dear;  and  why  should  our  daugh- 
ter think  herself  wiser  than  her  parents  ? 

Mrs  Stock.  Ay,  why,  indeed  r — there's  no  an- 
swering that,  Jenny. 

Jen.  1  see  there  is  not — What  a  woman ! 

[Aside. 
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Stock*  It  would  be  such  an  affront,  as  never 
could  be  forgiven.  Consider,  dame,  the  instru- 
ments are  signed,  preparations  made,  and  the 
bridegroom  expected  every  minute ;  'tis  too  far 
gone  to  be  recalled  with  any  honour. 

Mrs  Stock,  Good  lack-anday  !  very  true,  very 
true! 

Jen.  Well  said,  weather-cock  !  about  and 
about  we  go !  this  woman  betrays  the  whole 
9ex — She  won't  contradict  her  own  husband. 

[Aside, 

Mrt  Stock,  You  are  witness,  Jenny,  I  did  all 
I  could  for  poor  Belford  ? 

Jen.  To  be  sure;  you  took  him  under  your 
protection — a  noble  patroness,  truly  ! 

Stock,  Hey  !  whom  have  we  got  here  ?  I'll  be 
hanged  if  this  is  not  my  son-in-law's  servant-^-* 
Now,  girl,  we  shall  hear. 

Enter  Slip,  in  a  hurry. 

Slip,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  come — let 
roc  recover  my  breath — I  come — Oh !  I  come 
with  mine,  and  my  master's  compliments  to  your 
honour,  and  my  lady,  our  best  love  and  services 
to  pretty  miss,  and — madam,  I'm  your  obedient 
Black-a-moor.  [To  Jen^y. 

Stock.  Um  !  the  fellow  has  humour,  I  promise 
you. — Well,  sirrah,  where's  your  master  ? 

Slip.  My  master,  and  your  son,  is  on  hb  way 
to  tlirow  himself  at  the  feet  of  this  angelic  crea- 
ture. His  impatience,  madam,  can  equal  nothing 
but  your  beauty. 

Stock.  Well,  but  where  is  he.  where  is  he  ? 

Slip.  He*s  but  just  arrived  from  the  country ; 
he  treads  upon  my  hecl%  and  I  hod  only  the  start 
of  him  to  tell  you,  that  he  will  but  whip  on  clean 
linen,  and  wait  on  you  in  the  snapping  of  a  fin- 
ger. 

Stock.  O,  fy  upon  him  !  what  need  all  this  ce- 
remony between  us?  why  did  not  he  come  hither 
directly  ?  He  knows  he  may  make  my  house  his 
own. 

Slip,  Oh,  sir,  he  designs  it;  but  the  first  time — 
pardon  me,  sir — He  knows  the  world  better  than 
to  treat  you  so  cavalierly  as  that — No,  no ;  he's 
not  tha£  man,  I  can  assure  you  ;  though  I'm  his 
valet,  yet  I'd  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Mrt  Stock.  Is  he  so  extremely  well  bred? 
Daughter,  you'll  be  infinitely  happy. 

Stock.  Does  not  my  old  friend,  Harlowe^  his 
father,  come  with  him } 

Slip.  Sir,  I  grieve  to  tell  it  you ;  such  was  his 
design,  but  an  unforeseen  accident  has  prevented 
him ;  which,  I  assure  you,  gives  him  great  pain. 

Stock,  Ay !  what's  the  matter? 

Slip.  The  gout,  sir,  the  gout ! 

Mrs  Stock.  Poor  gentleman  ! 

Slip.  He  was  seized  in  his  right  foot,  the  even- 
ing before  we  set  out,  but — I  have  a  letter  from 
him.  [Gives  a  letter. 

'    Stock.   [Puts  on  his  spectacles,    and  reads.] 


*  To  doctor,  doctor  Clackit,  physiaan  near  St 

*  Sepulchre's  church.' 

SUd,  Lud,  lud  !  that's  not  it— jTaAret  out  let' 
ters,]  Let  me  see  ! 

Stock.  St  Sepulchre's  church  ! — I  find  the 
doctor  chuses  to  live  among  his  patients. 

Slip.  Eh,  eh !  that's  so  good !  you're  a  very 
wag,  sir  ! — He,  he,  he ! — let  me  see — Oh,  here^ 
one  like  it. — To  Mr  Stockwell ;  the  same.  I  am 
afraid  jrou'U  hardly  be  able  to  make  it  out — shall 
I  read  it  to  you  ?  Oh,  this  unlucky  gout ! 

Stock,  I  see  it  has  affected  his  hands  too.-^ 
Why  'tis  scarce  legible ;  and'  ill  spelt,  too. 

Slip.  The  pout,  sir, — may  it  never  affect  you, 
sir,  nor  madam  Stockwell,  Miss  Nancy,  that 
young  woman  there,  nor  any  of  the  good  com- 
pany. 

Stock.  [Reads.]  *  My  much  honoured  friend 

*  — few  words  are  best  in  my  condition ;   this 

*  damned  gout  has  laid  hold  upon  me,  and 
'  won't  let  me  attend  my  son,  for  to  be  present 
'  at  his  matrimony.' — For  to  be  present  at  his 
matrimody  ! — I  think  his  hand  and  style  too  much 
altered. 

SUp.  The  gout,  sir. 

Stock.  [Reading.]  *  I  look  upon  this  conjun- 
ture  of  our  families.  Conjuncture !— a  very  odd 
phrase ! 

Slip,  The  gout,  dear  sir,  the  gout !  He's  quite 
another  man  in  it. 

Stock.  '  I  look  upon  this  conjuncture  of  our 

*  families,  as  the  comfort  of  my  age — The  sooner 
Mt  is  done  the  more  comfort  1  shall  have — I 
'  don't  doubt  but  you'll  like  my  son,  whom  I  have 

*  sent  with  a  most  trusty  and  faithful  servant, 

*  who  deserves  your  friendship  and  favour.' 

Stip.  O  law,  sir  ! — I  am  quite  ashamed. 
Stock.  '  I  am,  my  dear  brother,  your's,  &c. 
'  till  death. 

Henry  Harlowe. 

I  am  very  sorry,  sir^  we'can'thave  the  old  gentle- 
man's company.— But  who  is  this  gay  young 
fellow  coming  towards  us  ? — Can  this  be  my  son- 
in-law  ? 

Slip.  What  the  devil  should  ail  him  ?  Look  at 
him.  Miss;  observe  him,  madam — Is  not  he  a 
pretty  fellow? 

Stock.  What  is  he  doing  ! 

Slip.  Only  paying  his  chairman. — Generous  as 
a  prince.  [To  Jenny. 

Stock,  Not  ill  made,  indeed  ! — ^You'll  only  be 
too  happy,  child. 

Nancy.  I  wish  I  could  think  so,  madam. 

Slip.  Dress  us  but  as  well,  and  we'll  cut  out 
our  masters,  ten  to  one.  All  my  fancy,  I  assure 
you,  ladies*  *      [Aside. 

Enter  Martin,  as  young  HarLowr. 

Marti  Slip ! 

Slip,  Your  honour !  « 
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Mart.  Mr  Stockwell,  I  presume,  my  illustri- 
ous father 

Slip.  The  same,  sir,  in  proprium  personum. 
Stock.  My  dear  son,  welcome :  let  me  em- 
brace you. 

Mar,  You  do  me  too  much  honour ;  my  su- 
perabundant joy  is  too  inexpressible  to  express 
the — ^Tbis  I  flatter  myself  [!Zo  Mrs  Stock  well.] 
is  the  brilliant  beauty,  destined  to  the  arms  of 
happy  Mart — Harlowe— ^Gad !  I'd  like  to  have 
fo^ot  my  own  name.  [Aside. 

Nancy.  An  impertinent,  absurd  coxcomp ! 

[Aside. 

Stock.  Nay,  nay,  son-in-law,  not  so  fast ;  that's 
my  wife.     Here's  my  daughter  Nancy. 

Mar.  A  fine  creature !  [Salutes  her.]  Madam, 
I  have  seen  the  world  !  and  from  all  the  world, 
here  would  I  chuse  a  wife,  and  a  mistress — a 
family  of  beauties ;  let  me  die  ! 

Stock.  Excessively  gallant !  He  has  wit,  I  as- 
sure you,  daughter. 

Jen.  And  taste  too,  madam. 

Nancy.  And  impudence.  Fro  sure  ! 

Mar.  [Singing  to  Mrs  Stockwell.]  *  With  a 
'  shape,  and  a  face,  and  an  air,  and  a  grace  !' 
Ha,  ha  ! — ^Just,  just  as  our  old  gentleman  told 
me.  There  you'll  see  madam  Stockwell,  says  he, 
the  agreeable  still ;  take  care  of  your  heart,*  boy; 
she's  a  dangerous  beauty,  though  her  daughter 
may  be  by. 

Mrs  Stock.  O  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Mar.  I  but  repeat  my  father's  words,  madam, 
confirmed  by  my  own  observation.  Ah  boy,  says 
he,  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  that  my  dear 
friend  Mr  Stockwell  was  dead  !  I'd  marry  her  to- 
morrow. 

Stock.  I'm  much  obliged  to  him,  faith  ! 

Mrs  Stock.  And  so  am  I,  I  am  sure,  sir. 

Mar.  I  but  repeat  my  father's  words,  sir.  * 

Mrs  Stock.  My  esteem  for  your  father,  sir,  is 
mutual,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  we  could  not 
have  the  pleasure  jof  his  company. 

Mar.  Oh  !  madam,  he  was  damned  mad  that 
he  could  not  be  at  the  wedding.  He  had  flatter- 
ed himself  these  two  months  with  the  hopes  of 
dancing  a  minuet  with  Mrs  Stockwell. 

SUp.  Two  months — Whew  ! — and  'tis  but  six 
weeks  he  has  known  her ;  he'll  knock  us  all  up, 
if  I  don't  interfere— [JsMfe.1 — Sir,  air  Harry  bogs 
you'll  hasten  the  ceremonials,  that  he  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  daughter's  company  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Stock.  Well,  well,  every  thing  is  signed  and 
sealed ;  nothing  remains,  that  I  know  of,  but  to 
finish  the  afiair  at  once,  and  pay  you  my  daugh- 
ter's portion. 

Mar.  *  Pay  you  my  daughter's  portion  !* 

that's  all,  sir ;  come  along,  sir,  I  wait  on  you  to 
your  closet.---Slip,  go  with  my  civilities  to  the 
marquis  of — [Aloud.]  go  this  moment,  you  dog, 
and  secure  us  horses,  and  let  them  be  bridled 
fiud  saddled,  and  ready  at  a  minute's  warning. 


[5o/>/;y.]— and  don't  forget  mj  compliments  to 
the  marchioness.  [Ahud. 

SUp.  I  fly,  sir  !  ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

[ExifSup. 

Mar.  Come  alon)^  sir,  to  your  closet. 

Stock.  Stay,  son,  stay  ! — to  return  to  the  old 
gentleman. 

.  Mar.'  Oh,  sir,  we'll  return  to  him  when  the 
portion's  paid. 

Stock.  No,  no ;  first  satisfy  my  curiosity  about 
this  unlucky  law-suit  of  his. 

Mar.  O  lud  !  Slip  not  here  now  !  [Aiidt. 

Stock.  You  seem  disturbed,  son-in-law,  bas 
any  thing 

Mar.  £h  !  pox  o*  this  question.  [Aside.]  I  have 
such  a  memory ! — [Puts  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head.] as  much  forgot  to  send  Slip  to  the  auke 
of— as  if  I  had  no  manner  of  acquaintance  with 
him.    I'll  call  him  back ;  Slip  I 

Stock.  He*ll  be  back  again  presently — hot, 
sir 

Mar.  He  should  have  told  me  of  this  damned 
law-suit.  [Aside, 

Stock.  Has  it  been  brought  to  a  hearing  P 

Mar.  O,  yes^  sir,  and  the  afla'ur  is  quite  over. 

Stock.  Ay,  already ! 

Mar,  The  wrong  box,  I'm  afraid ! 

[Aside. 

Stock.  And  I  hope  you  have  got  your  cause  ? 

Mar.  With  costs  oi  suit,  I  assure  yoa,  sir. 

Stock.  1  am  extremely  glad  of  it. 

Mrs  Stock.  Thank  heaven  'tis  so  well  over ! 

Mar.  Oh,  the  family  had  the  law-suit  so  muck 
at  heart,  the  lawyers  should  have  had  every  far- 
thing we  were  worth  in  the  world,  before  we'd 
have  been  cast. 

Slock.  Urn  !  that  would  have  been  carrying  it 
a  little  too  far ;  but,  as  it  was,  it  cost  him  a  pret- 
ty penny,  lia  ? 

Mar,  That  it  did,  sir :  but  justice  !  Oh,  jus- 
tice, sir,  is  so  fine  a  thing,  we  cannot  pay  too  dear 
for  it 

Stock.  Very  true ;  but  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
pence,  this  has  been  a  troublesome  affiur  to 
my  friend. 

Mar.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  it,  sir — especi- 
ally with*  such  a  tricking'son  of  a  whore,  as  he 
had  to  do  with. 

Stock.  Son  of  a  whore  ?  He  told  me  his  anta- 
gonist was  a  lady ! 

Mar.   I  thought   I  was  in    the  wrong  box. 

[Aside.]  A  lady  call  you  her  ?  Yes,  yes,  a  fine 
ady  !  but  she  had  got  an  old  pettifogging  rascal 
for  her  attorney,  and  he — it  was  he  that  was  such 
a  plague  to  our  old  gentleman. — But  damn  this 
cause,  let  us  call  anotiier — I'm  for  nothing  now 
but  flames,  darts,  daggers,  Cupids  and  Venusses, 

and  madam  Stockwell,  and  Miss  Nancy 

[Boving  to  them. 
Mrs  Stock.  The  pink  of  complaisance  ! 
Nancy.  The  fellow's  a  fool,  and  I'll  die  before 
I'll  have  him.  [Atid4. 
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b.  Well  said,  son-in-law  !  a  spirited  fellow, 

Come,  we'll  in  and  see  things  ready. 

.  Shan't  I  wait  upon  you  to  your  closet 

:.  As  soon  as  the  ceremony's  over,  son. 

e,  ni  shew  you  the  way. 

.  £h  !  if  I  could  but  have  touched  before- 
'd  have  waved  the  ceremony,  fiisi^.] — 
,  [To  Mrs  Stock  well.]  may  I  hope  for 
our !  [Offering  to  lead  her  ottt. 

Stock.  Oh,  sweet  sir? — Daughter,  you'll 
pretty  fellow  for  your  husband,  [Aside  to 
]  [Exeunt, 

y.  There's  a  lover  for  you,  Jenny ! 

f.  Not  for  me,  madam,  I  assure  you. 
nap  at  the  old  kite,  when  such  a  tender 

before  him ! 

^.  Not  a  civil  word  to  his  mistress,  but 
illant  to  her  mother. 

\s  much  as  to  say,  a  fig  for  you  !  Fm  in 
h  your  fortune. 
^.  A  fig  for  him;  a  conceited  puppy !  I'm 


in  love  with  Belford ;  but  how  to  get  at  him, 
Jenny  ? 

Jen.  Ah  !  poor  bird  !  you're  limed  by  the  wing, 
and  struggling  will  but  make  it  worse. 

Nancy.  Not  struggle!  Ruin  is  better  than 
this  coxcomb  !  Prithee,  advise  me. 

Jen.  Don't  tempt  me. — I  pity  yc|p  so,  that  I 
could  give  you  a  sprightly  piece  of  advice;  and 
you  are  in  so  desperate  a  way,  that  I  know  you'd 
follow  it 

Nancy.  Follow  it ! — • — FlI  follow  any  advice, 
Jenny. 

Jen.  O,  yes,  to  follow  your  own  inclinations ; 
that's  a  good  young  lady. Well,  I  am  at  pre- 
sent much  given  to  mischief. Sio,  if  you'll  go 

into  your  chamber,  lock  the  door,  and  let  us  lay 
our  little  heads  together  for  half  an  hour,  if  we 
don't  counterplot  your  wise  papa,  and  his  intend- 
ed son-in-law — we  deserve  never  to  be  marrie'cl, 
or,  if  we  are,  to  be  governed  by  our  husbands. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IT. 


SfE  I. — A  hall  in  Stock  well's  houu. 


Enter  Belford; 

[  Am  surprised  that  Martin  has  not  re- 
3  tell  me  his  success  with  Jenny — He 
me  not  to  stir  from  home,  and  said  I 
!  assured  every  thing  goes  well,  and  I 
ear  from  him— —But  still  the  impatience 
iart  cannot  bear  this  delay — I  must  be 
field  of  battle,  let  what  will  be  the  con- 
;  I  hope  I  shall  get  a  sight  of  Marti  n, 
unluckily  light  on  the  old  gentleman : 
e's  here  ! — -O,  no,  'tis  Jenny ;  my  heart 
ly  mouth. 

Enter  Jen  NT. 

Jenny,  where's  your  mistress  ? 

binding  herself  up  for  your  sake,  and,  by 

;e,  to  a  proper  pitch  of  disobedience, 

—but — 

iut  what?  You  hesitate,  Jenny,  and  seem 

dl 

oiicemed  !  why,  we're  undone,  that's  all. 

il  is  come  to  town. 

low ! 

nd  is  this  morning  to  marry  madam. 

>fot  while  Fm   alive,   I  can    tell  him 

2t,  prithee,  who  is  this  happy  rival  of 

ris  one  Mr  Harlowe. 

[arlowe  ! 

L  gentleman  of  Dorsetshire. 

know  all  of  that  country,  and  can  re*  | 


collect  no  Harlowe,  but  the  son  of  sir  Harry 
Harlowe,  and  he 

Jen.  Ay*  and  he  is  your  rival. 

BeL  Ii  1  had  no  more  to  fear  from  your  mis- 
tress, than  from  my  rival,  as  you  call  him 

Jen.  Oh,  you  are  very  clever  now,  an't  you  ? 
What  would  you  be  at  now? 

Bel.  The  truth  only ;  the  real,  certain  truth. 

Jen.  Ay,  what's  that  ? 

Bel.  Why,  that  this  Harlowe  is  the  son  of  sir 
Harry  Harlowe  of  Dorsetshire,  and  my  friend, 
my  particular  friend. 

Jen.  Yes.  and  so  particular,  that  he  will  take 
your  mistress  from  you. 

Bel.  He  shall  take  my  life  first 

Jen.  You  said  that  before ;  have  you  nothing 
else  to  say  ? 

Bel.  I  say,  that  this  Harlowe,  my  friend,  was 
married  last  week  in  the  country,  that's  all. 

Jen.  And  that's  enough,  if  it  is  true ;  but  I 
have  a  small  addition  to  your  news. 

Bel.  What's  that? 

Jen,  That  the  aforesaid  John  Harlowe,  esq ; 
your  particular  friend,  and  son  to  sir  Harry  Har- 
lowe of  Dorsetshire,  is  now  within,  waiting  for 
my  young  lady's  hand  ;  that's  alt. 

BeL  Jcnuy,  no  jesting,  you  distract  me  ! 

Jen.  Tis  but  too  true  ;  he's  this  minute  gone 
in  with  my  master  and  mistress,  to  settle  preli- 
minaries. 

Bel.  Impossible !  he's  my  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, and  writ  to  me,  not  a  week  ago,  as  I  tell 
you.     r  have  his  letter  at  my  lodgings. 

Jen.  And  what  says  he  there  ? 

Bel.  That  he's  privately  married  to  a  lady  of 
condition, 
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Jen.  How  can  this  be  reconciled?  Go  fetch 
that  letter,  we  have  no  time  to  lose. 

Bel,  But  what  is  Martin  doing? 

Jen,  Martin,  who's  he  ? 

BeL  Martin,  my  servant,  whom  I  sent  to  assist 
you. 

Jen,  Why,  sure  love  has  turned  your  brain, 
sir — I  have  seen  no  Martin,  not  I ! 

hel.  The  rascal,  then,  is  run  away  from  me 
again.  I  have  spoiled  him  by  my  indulgence. 
He  left  me  for  a  munth,  and  returned  but  yes- 
terday ;  then  I  sent  him  hither  to  assist  you,  and 
now  the  scoundrel  has  left  me  again. 

Jen,  Tis  the  luxury  of  the  tiuies,  sir ;  though 
we  are  poor  we  have  good  tastes,  and  can  be  out 
of  the  way  now  and  then,  as  well  as  our  betters. 

BeL  How  this  villain  has  used  .me  !  But  we 
must  lose  no  time ;  I'll  fetch  the  letter,  and  be 
bactk  in  an  instant.  [£x(7. 

Jen.  Let  me  see-— can^t  I  strike  some  mischief 
out  of  this  intelligence  !    I  warrant  me — 1  can 


must  look  a  little  about  us  for  the  sake  of  oar 
young  lady  in  town. 

Stock,  Very  true — 'tis  worth  attending  to. 

Jen.  Attending  to !  if  I  liere  you,  sir,  before 
I  delivered  up  my  daughter,  I  should  insist  upoo 
the  afiair's  being  cleared  up  to  my  satisfaction. 

Stock.  You're  in  the  right,  Jenny ;  here's  his 
I'll  sound  him  about  his  master's  marriage, 


man 


they  shan't  settle  in  haste  again. 


Enter  Stockwell* 

Stock,  I  think  I  saw  a  glimpfse  of  young  BeL 
ford,  but  now — what  business  has  he  nere  i* 

Jen.  Business  enough,  sir ;  the  best  friend  ^ou 
have,  that's  ail.  He  has  been  telling  me  a  piece 
of  news  that  will  surprise  you. 
.  Stock.  Let's  hear  this  piece  of  news  ?  ' 
Jen.  O'  my  word,  a  bold  man,  this  Mr  Har- 
low, to  take  two  wives  at  once,  when  most  folk 
we  see  have  enough  of  one  ! 

Stock,  Two  wives !  bless  us,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

Jen,  Why,  the  poor  man's  married  already, 
sir,  that's  all. 
Stock.  Married! 

Jen,  Married,  I  say,  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
country,  and  very  near  marrying  another  in 
town — a  new  fashion,  I  suppose. 

Stock.  Pooh,  pooh !  the  thing's  impossible,  I 
tell  you. 

Jen,  That  may'be,  but  so  it  is.  He  has  writ 
to  Belford,  who  is  his  friend. 

Stock.  All  romance  and  invention ! 
Jen.  All  truth,  I  say ;  Belford  is  gtme  to  fetch 
the  letter,  and  he'll  convince  vou. 

Stock.  I  will  never  be  convinced  that 

Jen.  Why  not,  sir?  the  young  fellows  of  this 
age  are  capable  of  any  thing. 


and  then — leave  us  together — Go — I'll  make  him 
speak,  I  warrant  you  ! 

Jen.  If  this  marriage  is  but  coDfirraed,  I  shall 
leap  out  of  my  skin.  \EsU, 

Enter  Slip. 

Stock.  Mr  Slip,  come  hither.  My  old  friend 
sir  Harry  has  recommended  you  to  me,  and  I  like 
your  physi<  >gnomy ;  you  have  an  honest  face :  it 
pleasf:s  me  much. 

Slip.  Your  humble  servant,  sir.  That's  your 
goodness ;  but  if  I  was  no  honestcr  than  mj 
face,  gad  a  mercy  poor  me  ! 

Stock,  Well,  well — hark  you  me  !  this  master 
of  yours  is  a  lad  of  spirit — a  favourite  of  the  la- 
dies, I  warrant  him,  ha? 

SHp,  That  he  is,  I  can  tell  you,  sir;  a  pretty 
fellow ;  no  waman  can  resist  him.  Fll  warraot, 
this  marriage  in  your  family  will  set  you  the  hearts 
of  thirty  families  at  ease  all  round  the  country. 

Stock.  Odd  !  a  terrible  man,  I  profess.  I  don't 
wonder  now  that  one  wife  can't  serve  him. 

Sltp,  Wife,  sir  !  what  wife,  sir? 

Stock,  You  see  I  know  all,  my  friend ;  so  joa 
may  as  well  confess. 

Slip,  Confess !  what,  sir  ? 

Stock.  I  know  all  the  conspiracy;  and  will 
take  care  that  you,  rascal,  shall  have  your  desert 
as  an  accomplice. 

Slip.  Accomplice  ! — Rascal !  and  a  conspi- 
racy ! — Let  me  die  if  I  comprehend  a  word  yoa 
say ! 

Stock.  But  ni  make  you,  villain  ! 

SUp.  O  very  well,  sir — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — I  protest 
you  half  frightened  me — Very  well,  indeed  !— 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Stock,  Do  you  laugh  at  me,  sirrah  ? 

Slip,  If  I  had  not  remembered  to  have  heard 
my  old  master  say,  what  a  dry  joker  you  were, 
I  protest  I  should  have  been  taken  m.  Very 
good  indeed,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Stock.  None  of  your  buffoonery,  sirrah ;  bat 
confess  the  whole  affair  this  minute,  or  be  sent 
to  Newgate  the  next 

SUp,  Newgate !  sure,  sir,  that  would  be  car- 
rying the  joke  too  far. 

Stock.  You  won't  confess,  then  ? — Who  waits 


Stock.  Verv  true,  Jenny;  they  are  abominable!  I  there  ?  Send  for  a  constable  this  moment. 


Jen,  And,  for  aught  we  know,  this  Mr  Har- 
lowe  here  may  be  one  of  those  gentlemen,  thai 
make  no  scruple  of  a  plurality  of  wives,  provided 
they  bring  a  plurality  of  portions.  But  by  your 
leave,  good  sir,  "ns  this  young  lady,  ^fhe  in  the 
country,  I  mean)  has  the  first  and  be^t  title,  we 


Slip.  Nay,  good  sir,  no  noise,  I  beseech  yoo. 
Though  I  am  innocent  as  the  child  unboni,  yet 
that  severe  tone  of  voice  is  apt  to  disconcert  one. 
What  was  it  your  honour  was  pleased  to  hint 
about  my  master's  being  married?  Who  could 
I  possibly  invent  such  a  lib  as  that? 
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Stock,  No  fib,  sirrah  !  he  wrote  it  himself  to 
a  friend  of  his  at  LoDdon — to  Belfi)rd. 

Slip,  Oh,  oh  !  your  liumble  servant,  Mr  Bel- 
ford  f  a  fine  fetch,  i'faith  !  nay,  I  can't  blame  the 
man  neither,  ha,  ha  !  Pray,  sir,  is  not  this  &aine 
Mr  Bctford  in  love  with  your  daughter  ? 

Stock.  Suppose  he  is,  puppy  !  and  what  then? 

sup.  Why  then,  Jenny  is  his  friend,  and  at 
the  bottom  of  all  his  fetches ;  I'll  laj  a  wager 
that  she  is  author  of  this  whopper. 

Stock,  Um  ! 

sup.  Our  arrival  put  them  to  their  trumps— 
and  then — Slap,  my  poor  master  must  be  mar- 
ried ;  and  Belford  must  shew  a  furgf  d  letter, 
forsooth,  under  his  own  hand  to  prove  it — ^and, 
and,  and,  you  understand  me,  sir 

Stock.  Why,  this  has  a  face. 

SUp.  A  face  !  ay,  like  a  full  moon ;  and  while 
you're  upon  a  false  scent  after  this  story,  Jenny 
will  gain  time  to  work  upon  your  daughter.  I 
heard  her  say  myself  that  she  could  lead  you  by 
the  nose. 

Stock.  Oh,  she  could,  could  she  ?  Well,  well, 
we'll  see  that. 

sup.  By  the  by,  sir,  where  did  you  meet  with 
this  Mrs  Jenny? 

Stock.  How  should  I  know  !  I  believe  my  wife 
hired  her  half  a  year  ag9  out  of  the  country.  She 
had  a  good  character — and  is  very  notable — but 
pert,  very  pert ! 

SUp.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  notable — Out  of  the 
country  !  and  a  good  character !  well  said,  Mrs 
Jenny ! 

[Halfatide. 

Stock.  What's  the  matter.  Slip?  You  have 
something  in  your  head,  I'm  sure. 

sup.  No,  nothing  at  all — but  the  luck  of  some 
people  ! — out  of  the  country ! 

Stock,  You  must  tell  rac.  T  shan't  think  you 
mean  me  well,  if  you  conceal  any  thing  from  me. 

SUp.  Why,  among  ourselves,  sir — 1  knew  Mrs 
Jenny  the  last  year  very  well — bom  and  bred  in 
Covent  Garden.  Some  time  ago  bar-maid  to  a 
jelly-house,  and  two  children,  (very  fine  ones  in- 
deed) by  little  Tom  the  waiter.  I  knew,  when  1 
saw  her  here,  that  we  should  have  some  sport. 

Stock.  Ay,  ay !  I  know  enough ;  well  said, 
Mrs  Jenny,  indeed !  But  mind  the  cunning  of 
this  fellow,  this  Belford — he  says  he's  the  most 
intimate  friend  your  master  has  f 

SUp.   Ay,  sir  ?  ha,  ha«  ha  !  and  I  dare  say  my 

roaster  would  not  know  him  if  he  met  him 

however,  that's  well  observed,  sir ;  um  !  nothing 
escapes  you. 

Stock.  Why,  I  am  seldom  out,  seldom— 

SUp.  Never. 

Stock.  1  don't  say  never;  but  here  is  your 
master.  I  must  have  a  laugh  with  him  about  his 
fuarriage ;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

sup.  Twill  be  rare  sport  for  him ;  he,  he,  he ! 


Enter  Martin. 

Stock.  So,  son-in-law  1  Do  you  hear  what  the 
world  say  of  you !  1  have  had  intelligence  here, 
^ay,  and  certain  intelligence  too)  that  you  are 
married,  it  seems — privately  married,  to  a  young 
lady  of  Dor»et<ihire.  What  say  you,  sir  ?  Is  not 
this  fine?  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

SUp.  Very  merry,  faith  ! 

[Laughingf  and  making  iignt  to  Mar. 

Mar.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  'tis  such  a  joke  !  What,  you 
have  heard  so  ?  This  Mr  World  is  a  facetious 
gentleman ! 

Stock.  Another  man,  now,  would  have  given 

plumb  into  this  foolish  story,  but  I No,  no ; 

Tour  humble  servant  for  that 

SUp.  No,  plague !  Mr  Stockwell  has  a  Ibnir 
head!  He — - 

[Pointing  itilL 

Mar.  I  would  fain  know  who  could  be  the 
author  of  such  a  ridiculous  story  ? 

SUp.  Mr  Stockwell  tells  me,  'ds  one  Belford, 
I  think  he  calls  him ;  is  not  that  his  name,  sir  ? 

Mar.  Belford  !  Belford !  I  never  heard  of  his 
name  in  my  life. 

SUp.  As  I  said,  sir ;  you  see  master  knows  no- 
thing of  the  fellow.  Stay,  stay ;  is  it  not  tli« 
youngster  that — you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  that, 
that— 

Mar.  Rot  me,  if  I  do  ! 

SUp.  He  that — you  must  know  him — that  it 
your  rival  here,  as  the  report  goes  ? 

Mar,  O  ay  !  now  I  recollect.  By  the  same 
token,  they  said  he  had  but  little,  and  owed 
much.  Tliat  this  match  was  to  wipe  off  old 
scores,  and  that  his  creditors  had  stopped  pro- 
ceedings till  he's  married. 

Stock.  Ay,  ay !  there  let  them  stop.    Ha,  ha, 
ha !  they'll  be  tired  of  stopping,  I  believe,  if  they 
are  to  stop  till  he  has  married  my  daughter,  ha,  ' 
ha,  ha! 

SUp.  He's  no  fool,  let  me  tell  you,  this  Mr 
Belford. 

Stock.  No ;  nor  Mr  Stockwell  neither :  and 
to  convince  them  q(  that,  I  will  go  this  instant  to 
my  banker's,  and 

Mar.  Sir,  I'll  wait  on  you. 

Stock.  Stay,  son-in-law ;  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make — I  own,  I  agreed  with  my  ola  friend  to 
give  you  10,0001.  down. 

Mar.  Ay,  down  was  the  word,  sir — it  was  so 
—down. 

Stock.  .Now,  could  you  conveniently  ta*ke  some 
houses,  that  I  have  in  the  borough,  jnstead  of 
half  that  sum  ?  They  are  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  that,  I  assure  you. 

Mar.  O  dear  sir,  your  word  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted :  I'll  take  any  thing — but,  between  friends, 
ready  money  is  the  truth.  Down,  you  know,  sir^ 
that  was  tlie  word,  down. 
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Slip,  Species,  your  honour  knows,  is  of  easier 
conveyance. 

Stock.  Yesj  sure,  that's  true ;  but— — 

Mar,  Ay,  ay ;  one  can't  put  bouses  in  oiie*s 
portmanteau,  you  know — he,  he,  be !  Besides, 
there  is  a  pretty  estate  to  be  sold  in  Dorsetsiiire, 
near  my  father's,  and  I  have  liiy  eye  upoii  that. 

Slip.  As  pretty  a  conditioned  thing,  as  any  in 
the  country ;  and  then  so  contagious,  that  a  hedge 
onJy  parts  them. 

Mar.  I  may  have  it  for  90001.,  and  I'm  told  'tis 
worth  ten  at  least 

Slip^  The  least  penny,  sir :  the  timber's  worth 
half  the  money. 

Stock.  Well,  well ;  look  you,  son,  I  have  a 
round  10,0001.  now  in  my  banker's  hands,  which 
I  thought  to  have  made  immediate  advantage  of. 
You  shall  have  a  moiety  of  it. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you.  Are 
you  going  to  your  banker's  now,  sir  ? 

Stock.  I  will  but  step  and  let  my  wife  know  of 
it ;  fetch  the  cash  directly  :  and  yoo  shall  marry 
my  daugliter  in  an  hour. 

Mar.  Sir,  suppose  we  invite  Mr  Belford  to 
the  wedding  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Slip.,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  droU  devil  my  mas- 
ter is  ! 

Stock.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exit  Stock. 

Mar.  Wind  and  tide,  my  boy  !  My  master  has 
certainly  liad  an  interview  with  Miss  Nancy 
Stock  well? 

Slip.  And  as  certainly  knows  Harlowe,  too. 

Mar,  They  correspond,  yon  see  ? 

Slip^  But,  thanks  to  my  wit,  I  have  80  set  the 
old  man  against  Belford,  that  I  am  in  hopes  we 
shall  pack  up  madam's  fortune  in  the  portman- 
teau, before  ne's  set  to  rigfits  again ;  and — 

[Mar.  $oin^  Mtopi, 

Alar,  Zounds  !  my  master  1 

Srip.  Where? 

Alar.  Don't  you  see  him  reading  a  letter? 

Slip.  This  is  my  unlucky  star !  What  will  be* 
come  of  us  f 

Enter  Belford. 

Bel,  This  letter  gets  roe  admittance  to  Miss 
Stcickwell  at  least :  and  if  I  can  but  save  her 
from  ruin,  I  shall  be  happy;  but  I  hope  this  may 
have  better  consequences.  Ha!  What's  this? 
Tis  he  !  Tis  Martin,  as  1  live  ! 

Afar.  Ay,  'tis  I :  and  well  for  you  it  is.  What 
do  you  here  ? 

BeL  Nay,  what  are  you  doing  here,  and  what 
have  you  'done  here  ?  What  clothes  are  these  ? 
What's  vour  scheme?  And  why  have  I  not 
known  it? 

Aiar.  Not  so  fast  and  so  loud,  .^ood  master  of 
mine — walls  have  ears.  These  are  your  rival's 
clorhc's,  who  is  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days  :  but 
his  servant,  there,  is  an  old  friend  of  qune,  and 


I 


;S0,  as  they  fit  me  so  well^-^he's — I  pass  upon  die 
family  for  the  young  fellow  himself. 

BeL  Well,  and  wbere's  the  joke  of  that? 

Mar.  A  very  good  joke,  I  think,  ni  under- 
take to  put  these  two  old  fools  (your  papa  aad 
mamma  that  shall  be)  so  out  of  conceit  with  their 
son-in-law,  that — why,  already  I  have  heard  the 
old  folks  agreeing,  that  you  were  much  the  pro- 
perer  match  for  their  daughter ;  so  that  I  expect 
every  moment  they'll  send  for  you  to  deliver 
them  from  me:  and  nothing  can  prevent  oor 
success,  but  your  being  ■ 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  a  very  good  stratagem :  bat 
there  is  no  need  of  it  now ;  for  this  rival,  as  yea 
call  him,  is  my  particular  friend,  and  married  to 
another  woman :  so  I  tell  you  we  have  nodiiog 
to  fear. 

Mar,  But  I  tell  you,  vou  will  knodc  us  all  to 
pieces.  The  finest  plot  that  ever  was  laid,  and 
you'll  spoil  it  in  the  hatching. 

Bel,  But  what  occasion  is  there?  He  can't 
marry  them  both. 

Mar.  Speak  lower!  Yon  think  yourself  mighty 
wise  now ;  but  here's  Harlowe's  servant,  whom  I 
have  tickled  in  the  palm,  will  tell  yon  another 
story. 

BeL  Why,  here's  a  letter  under  his  own  hand. 
Read  it 

Mar,  [Reading.'] — Um,  um  !  *  Some  days  pri- 
'  vately  married' — blip 

[Aside  to  Slip. 

sup.  This  is  easily  cleared  up,  sir !  There  was 
such  a  thing  proposed  by  my  young  roaster;  bat 
you  mnst  onderstand,  sir,  that  Mr  Harlowe,  not 
approving  of  the  terms,  has  tipped  the  young  wo- 
man's faUier  a  good  round  sum,  and  so  the  affiur 
is  made  up. 

BeL  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  not  marri- 
ed ! 

Slij^.  I'll  take  my  oath  of  it  before  any  magi^ 
trate  in  £nghmd. 

Mar.  Pooh !  married  !  what !  his  old  boots? 

BeL  Well,  I'll  decamp,  then :  but  why  is  not 
Jenny  in  your  plot  ? 

Mar,  She !  no,  no ;  she  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
I  soon  found  out  that.  Tooth  and  nail  against 
us. 

BeL  Good  Heavens !  How  have  I  been  decei- 
ved! 

Mar.  You  have  indeed,  master :  bat  we  have 
no  time  for  reflections.  If  Jenny  should  see  yoo, 
we  are  undone. 

Bel.  Well,  well,  I  go.  Ill  make  both  your 
fortunes  if  you  succeed. 

Alar.  Succeed !  nothii^  can  prevent  us,  but 
your  being  seen. 

BeL  I'll  away,  then. 

Mar,  And  come  not  near  this  house  to-day. 
If  you  do,  I  must  decamp. 

BeL  Weil;  biit,  my  dear  lads,  take  care!  I 
depend  on  you. 
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Slip.  That's  all  yoa  have  to  do ;  put  your  for- 
tune into  our  handfl. 

Mar,  And  TU  warrant,  we  give  a  good  account 
of  it. 

BeL  Think  how  mjf  happiness— 

Jlfor.  Prithee,  no  more. 

3eL  Depends  on  you  ! 

Mar,  Begone,  I  say,  or  I'll  throw  up  the 
cards! 

[Exit  Bel. 

Slw,  At  last  he*s  gone  ! 

Mar.  And  we  have  time  to  take  a  little  breath ; 
for  this  was  a  hot  alarm,  faith  ! 

Slip,  I  was  only  afraid  the  old  gentleman,  or 
Jenny,  would  have  surprised  us  together. 

Mar.  That  would  have  been  a  clincher  !  but 
now  I  must  after  the  old  gentleman  for  the  mo- 
ney. [Exit. 

Slip.  And  ni  be  upon  the  watch,  for  fear  of 
mischief.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — An  apartment  in  Stockwell's 

house. 

Enter  Stockwell  and  Jenny. 


Jen,  Still  I  say,  sir- 

Stock.  And  still  I  say,  roadam- 


Jen.  That  Mr  Belford*s  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, and  you  ought  to  search  it 

Stock,  I  tell  you,  I  have  marched,  and  probed 
it  to  the  quick — and  that  he  shall  feel.  I  know 
well  enough  you  are  in  his  interest,  and  have 
your  interest  in  so  doing;  and  Fm  sorry  you 
could  find  no  prettier  plot  than  this  to  defer  the 
wedding. 

Jen.  Lud,  sir,  do  you  believe^ 

Stock.  No ;  but  I  m  sure  on't,  that's  better. 

Jen,  Lud !  you'd  make  one  mad. 

Stock,  And  you'd  make  me  a  fool,  if  you 
could.  No,  no ;  Fm  an  ass,  a  poor  simpleton, 
that  may  be  led  by  the  nose !  but  you  may  tell 
my  daughter,  that  she  shall  marry  Uarlowe  this 
night  And  you  may  tell  your  friend,  Belford,  to 
let  his  creditors  know  that  they  need  not  stop 
proceedings.  And  you,  madam,  may  return  to 
your  jelly-shop,  and  give  my  compliments  to  lit- 
tle Tom,  and  all  the  little  family,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Exit  Stock. 

Jen.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  jelly-house — 

Httle  Tom and  all  the  little  family  f   There's 

something  at  the  bottom  of  this,  I  cannot  yet  fa- 
thom :  but  I  will  fathom  it  I  was  never  out  of 
a  secret  yet,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  find  out — and 
that's  all  that  have  come  across  me — and  my 
pride  won't  let  me  be  long  out  of  this.  I  wilt  go 
directly  to  Mr  Belford's,  where  well  lay  our 
heads  together,  and  beget  such  a  piece  o^  mis- 
chief, that  shall  be  hard  for  the  devil  himself,  if 
he  has  the  impudence  to  try  confusions  with  me. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  III.— I^  street  before  Stockwell's 

Aotue. 

Enter  Stockwell,  Martin,  and  Slip. 

Stock.  Come,  son-in-law,  we'll  go  to  my  bank- 
er's, and  see  how  our  cash  stands,  and  settle 
matters  as  well  as  we  can. 

Mar.  Ill  attend  you,  sir,  with  pleasure— <:ash, 
or  notes,  all  the  same  to  me. 

Stock.  I  wish  yoa  would  take  the  houses,  son- 
in-law  ;  'twould  Dt  more  convenient  for  me,  and  a 
greater  advantage  to  yoa  ! 

Mar.  Advantage,  sir!  I  scorn  to  take  any 
advantage  of  you — ^I  hate  mean  views.  I  de- 
sire uothing  better  than  my  bargain.  The  mo- 
ney and  your  daughter's  charms  are  sufficient 
for  your  poor  Mart— -^humble  servant 

Stock.  Well,  well,  come  along;  we  don't 
quite  understand  one  another. 

[Exit, 

Mar.  But  we  do.  [To  Slip.]  The  day's  our 
own ;  get  every  thing  ready  to  make  our  retreat 
good. 

Slip.  Ay,  ay,  get  you  the  money,  and  111  be 
ready  with  the  equipage.  [Exit  Martin. 

*  Thus  far  our  arms  have  with  success  been 
crowned :' 

I  have  only  one  doubt  remaining,  and  that's  a« 
bout  this  same  portion.  I  don't  relish  this  divi- 
ding a  booty.  How  shall  I  cheat  Martin?  I 
should  deserve  to  be  canonized,  could  I  but 
cheat  that  rogue  of  rogues.  I  must  e'en  throw 
the  young  lady  in  hb  way,  and  persuade  him,  fcft 
our  better  security,  to  pass  the  night  with  her : 
so  leave  him  with  the  shell,  while  I  slip  off  with 
the  kernel.  A  tempting  bait !  But,  no — stand 
ofl^  Satan !  'Tis  against  our  fundamental  laws. — 
We  adventurers  have  ten  times  the  honour  of 
your  fair  traders.  [Going,  and  stops.]  Why, 
what !  Sure  it  can't  be  !  Zounds,  if  it  should !  It 
is  the  very  man !  Our  little,  old,  withered,  ^ery 
gentleman,  by  all  that's  terrible !  from  what  a 
nne  dream  will  this  gouty  spitfire  awake  us ! — 
He's  certainly  going  to  Mr  Stockwell's,  and  his 
gun-powder  will  blow  up  all  at  once  !  If  Martin 
and  Mr  Stockwell  don't  return  too  soon  from  the 
banker's,  I  may  send  him  away;  'tis  our  last 
stake,  and  I  must  play  it  like  a  gamester. 

Enter  Sir  Harry  Harlowe. 

M 

Sir     ar,  I   don't  know  how  my  old  friend 

Stockwell  may  receive  me  after  this  disappointr 
ment 

Slip.  Stay  till  you  see  Mr  Stockwell,  my  old 
friend.  [^^siW^.]  Bless  me,  what  do  I  see  !  Sir 
Harrv,  is  it  you?  Indeed,  your  honour?  Your 
very  humble  servant ! 
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Sir  Har.  I  don't  know  you,  friend;  keep 
your  distance. 

[Claps  his  hands  on  his  pockets. 

Slip.  Don't  you  Know  me,  sir  ? 

Sir  Har.  It  cannot  be  Slip,  sure !  Is  this  the 
fool's  coat  my  sou  ordered  you  for  his  wed- 
ding P 

SHp.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  genteel  thing  it  is  upon 
ine.  What,  you  had  a  mind  to  surprise  your 
friends?  Who  thought  of  you  at  London,  sir? 

Sir  Har.  1  set  out  soon  after  vou,  fame  as  I 
was.  I  bethought  me,  it  looked  better  to  settle 
matters  of  such  consequence  with  Mr  Stockwell 
viva  voce,  than  to  trust  it  to  a  servant. 

Slip.  You  were  always  a  nice  observer  of  de- 
corums :  you  are  going  now  to  Mr  Stock  well's? 

Sir  Har,  Directly.  [Going  to  knock. 

Slip.  Hold  your  desperate  hand !  and  thank 
Fortune  that  brought  me  hither  for  your  res- 
cue. 

Sir  Har.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  Rescue  me, 
^uoth-a  !  Have  you  seen  them,  Slip  ? 

Slip.  Seen  them !  ay,  and  felt  them,  too.     I 
am  just  escaped.    The  old  lady  is  in  a  damned 
'  passiqn  with  vou,  I  can  tell  you. 

Sir  Har.  With  me  ? 

Slip.  Ay,  that  she  is.  How,  says  she,  does  the 
old  fool  think  to  fob  us  oflf  with  a  flam  and  a 
sham  of  a  dirty  trollop  ?  Must  my  daughter's  re- 
putation— and,  then,  she  bridled  and  stalked  up 
to  me  thus,  sir. 

Sir  Har,  How  !  but  there's  no  answering  a 
tilly  woman  :  how  can  this  affect  her  daughter's 
character  f 

Slip.  That's  what  I  said.    Madam,  says  I 

but  you  can't  expect  a  woman  in  a  fury  to  hear 
reason :  'tis  almost  as  much  as  they  can  do, 
when  they  are  cool.  No,  no ;  as  for  her  argu- 
ment, it  was  sad  stuff!  Will  the  world,  says  she, 
believe  such  a  ■  no,  no;  they'll  think  the 

old  hunks  has  found  some  flaw  in  our  circum- 
stances, and  so  won't  stand  to  his  bargain. 

Sir  Har.  Poh !  Nothing  disguises  a  woman 
fike  passion.  Though  it  may  become  a  man 
sometimes— — 

iS^.  Lud,  sir !  you  would  not  know  her  a- 
gain — her  eyes  stare  in  her  head,  and  she  can*t 
see  a  creature.  On  a  sudden,  (for  I  pushed  the 
argument  pretty  home)  she  caught  hold  of  my 
throat,  thus,  sir ;  and  knocked  me  down  with  the 
butt  end  of  her  fan. 

Sir  Har.  Did  she  ?  But  what  did  her  husband 
say  to  this  ?  Lee  us  hear  that. 

Slip.  Oh,  sir,  I  found  him  pretty  reasonable ! 
lie  only  sliewed  me  the  door,  and  kicked  me 
down  stairs. 

Sir  Har,  If  he's  for  that  work,  we  can  kick, 
too. 

Slip.  Dear  sir,  consider  your  jjout 

Sir  Har.  No,  sir !  when  my  blood  is  up,  I  ne- 
ver feci  the  gout,    fiut  could  they  possibly  tfdie 


it  amiss,  that  I  consented  to  my  son's  marriage  ? 
I  doubt  you  did  not  explain  circumstances. 

Slip,  i  told  them  plain  enough ;  I  thought  that 
my  young  master,  having  begun  the  ceremony  at 
the  wrong  end,  the  family  were  going  ding-dung 
to  law ;  and  that  you  had  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and  very  wisely  compounded  mat- 

ters. 

Sir  Har.  And  did  not  this  convince  them? 

Slip.  1  say  convince  !  ITiey  are  in  a  pretty 
temper  to  be  convinced  !  If  you  would  take  a 
fool's  counsel,  you  should  return  to  your  inn, 
and  never  think  of  convincing  them. 

Sir  Har,  They  are  for  kicking,  are  they  ?  I 
could  hare  kicked  pretty  well  myself  once.    We 

shall  see  what  they  would  be  at 

[Goingy  is  stopt  by  Slip. 

Slip,  Indeed,  sir,  you  shall  not.  What!  have 
your  face  scratched  by  an  old  woman,  or  be  ran 
through  the  body  with  a  rusty  sword  ?  Indeed  yea 
shall  not. 

Sir  Har.  [Endeavouring  to  draw  his  sspord.] 
We  have  swords,  that  run  through  bodies,  as 
well  as  they;  ay,  and  pistols,  too  !  If  he  will 
quarrel,  fin  his  man.  Steel  or  lead,  'tis  all  one 
to  me.  A  passionate  old  fool !  I'll  cool  him ; 
kick  me  down  stairs ! 

Slip.  Lord,  sir !  you  are  so  hot !  You  forget ; 
it  was  me  he  kicked  down  stairs,  not  you  ! 

Sir  Har.  'Tis  the  same  thing,  sir.  Whoever 
kicks  you,  kicks  me  by  proxy — nay,  worse ;  yoa 
have  oply  the  kicks,  but  I  have  the  affront 

Slip.  If  the  kicks  are  the  best,  I  shall  be  con- 
tent with  the  worst  another  time.  Undone,  un- 
done !  This  way,  this  way,  sir.  Let  us  go  this 
way there  will  certainly  be  bloodshed. 

Sir  Har.  What  is  the  matter,  you  fool?  What 
art  afraid  of? 

Slip,  poq't  you  see  Mr  Stockwell  coming  this 
way  ?  Bless  md,  how  he  stares !  He's  mad  with 
passion.  Don't  meet  him,  sir  Harry.  You 
are  out  of  wind,  and  have  not  pushed  a  great 
while,  and  he'll  certainly  be  too  much  for  you — 

Sir  Har.  I  won't  avoid  him.    My  blood's  up 

as  well  ks  his ;  if  the  fool  will  be  for  fightings 

let  him  take  what  follows.    Hold  my  cane.  Slip. 

[Cocks  ku  hat. 

Slip,  Ay,  'tis  all  over. — If  Martin  has  but 
got  tne  money,  we  noay  retire  while  the  champi- 
ops  are  at  it, 

^nter  Old  Stockwell  and  Mabtin — Stock- 
well  with  a  bag  and  notes  in  his  hand. 

Stock,  We  will  count  our  money  and  bills 
over  again,  sign  the  writings,  and  then,  son,  for 
singing  and  dancing,  and 

Mar,   Don't  give  yourself  that  trouble,   Mr 

Stockwell ;  among  fnends,  you  know pny, 

let  me  ease  you  of  that  weight. 

[Offers  to  take  the  mmey. 
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Siock,  No,  no,  son ;  you  sban*t  have  a  far- 
thing more  or  less  than  your  bargain.  We  citi- 
vens  are  exact,  and  roust  have  our  way,  in  form. 

Siip,  Zouuds !  he  has  not  got  the  money  !  We 
must  have  a  scramble  for  it  at  last,  then ! 

Sir  Uar.  Now  he  eyes  me  !  1*11  be  as  fierce 

as  he ;  now  for  it hem,  hem ! 

[Brustles  up. 

[During  this,  Martin  and  Slip  make  iignsy 
and  approach  each  other  by  degrees.] 

Stock.  Eh  !  sure,  if  my  eyes  don*t  deceive  me, 
there  is  somebody  very  like  my  old  friend  and 
your  father,  sir  Harry  Harlowe  I 

Slip.  Damnably  like,  indeed,  sir ! 

Sir  Har.  He  looks  like  the  devil  at  me ;  but 
Y\\  be  even  with  him. 

Stock.  What,  my  dear  friend,  is  it  you  ? 

Sir  Har.  None  of  your  hypocritical  palavers 
with  me  !  Keep  vour  distance,  you  dissembling 
old  fool  you,  or  I'll  teach  you  better  manners, 
than  to  kick  my  servant  down  stairs. 

Stock.  What  do  you  mean,  sir  Harry  ? — He's 
inad  sure ! 

[They  stand  and  stare  at  each  other,  and  Sir 
Harry  shakes  his  sword. 

'Mar.  Nothing  can  save  us  now^.  Slip ! 

S'lp.  Trip  up  bis  heels,  and  fly  with  the  mo- 
nev  to  the  post-chaise;  while  I  tread  upon  my 
old  master's  ti>es,  that  he  mayn't  follow  us. 

Mar,  We  have  nothing  else  for  it — Have  at 
them  ! 

Stock.  Nay,  but  sir  Harry ! 

[As  they  approach  the  old  gentleman,  Bel- 
ford  comes  in  behind  with  constables,  and 
seizes  them.] 

Bel.  Have  1  caught  you,  rascals ! — in  the  very 
nick  too !  Secure  them,  constables. 

Stock.  What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you 
about } 

Bel.  I  have  a  double  pleasure  in  this ;  for  I 
have  not  only  discovered  two  villains,  but  at  the 
▼ery  time,  sir,  their  villainy  was  taking  effect  to 
make  you  miserable. 

Sir  Uar.  Two  villains !  Mr  Stockwell,  do  yon 
hear  this?  Explain  yourself,  sir;  or  blood  and 
b  ri  mstoi  le— — 

Stock.  Explain,  Mr  Belford  ! — Sir  Harry  Har- 
lowe !  What  is  all  this ! 1  am  all  stupefac- 
tion ! ' 

Bel.  Is  this  sir  Harry  ?  I  am  your  humble  ser- 
Yant,  sir.  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  you,  but  am  a  particular  acquaintance  of  your 
son's;  who  has  been  misrepresented  here,  by  that 
pretty  centleman,  once  a  rasral  of  mine. 

Sir  Har.  I'm  in  a  wood,  and  don't  know  how 
to  pet  out  of  it ! 

Stock.  Is  not  this  your  son,  sir  Harry  ? 

Sir  Har.  No,  you  passionate  old  fof»l !  but 
this  is  my  servaht,  and  my  son*s  pimp,  whom  I 


understand  you  have  been  kicking  down  stairs! 

Stock.  Here's  a  fine  heap  of  roguery  ! 

Bel.  It  was  my  good  fortune,  by  the  intelli- 
gence and  instigation  of  Mrs  Jeimy,  to  discover 
the  whole  before  these  wretches  had  accomp\sh- 
ed  their  designs. 

Stock.  What  a  hair-breadth  'scape  have  I  had ! 
as  the  poet  says,  the  ver)[  brink  ot  destruction  ! 
for  I  should  have  given  him  the  cash  in  five  mi- 
nutes. I'm  in  a  cold  sweat  at  the  thoughts  of 
it !    Dear  Mr  Belford  ! 

[Shakes  him  by  the  hand. 

Enter  Mrs  Stockwell,  Miss,  and  Jenny. 

Mrs  Stock.  O,  Mr  Stockwell !  here  are  fine 
doings  going  forward.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  that  I 
was  for  Mr  Belford  from  the  beginning  P 

Stock.  Don't  trouble  ns  now,  wife ;  you  have 
been  for  and  against  him  twenty  times  in  four 
and  twenty  hours. 

Jen.  ['to  Martin  and  Slip.]  Your  humble 
servant,  gentlemen  !  What,  dumb  and  ashamed 

too ! the  next  scheme  you  go  about,   take 

care  that  there  is  not  such  a  girl  as  I  within 
twenty  miles  of  you. 

Mar.  I  wish  we  were  twenty  miles  from  you^ 
with  all  my  soul ! 

Slip.  As  you  don't  like  our  company,  madam, 
we'll  retire.  [Going  aaay.] 

Bel.  Hold  them  fast,  constables :  They  must 
give  some  account  of  themselves  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  and  then  perhaps  they  may  retire  to  our 
plantati<ms. 

Sir  Har.  But  what  have  they  done  ?  or  what 
will  you  do  ?  or  what  am  I  to  do  ?  I'm  all  in  the 

dark — pitch  dark 

Stock.  Is  your  son  married,  sir  Harry  ? 
Sir  Har,  Yes,  a  fortnight  at;o":    and  this  fel- 
low you  kicked  down  stairs,  was  sent  with  my 
excuses. 

Stock.  I  kicked  him  down  stairs !  You  villain 

you 

Bel.  Don't  disturb  yourself  with  what  is  past, 
but  rejoice  at  your  deliverance.  If  you  and  sir 
Harry  will  permit  me  to  attend  you  within,  I  w  ill 
acquaint  you  with  the  whole  business. 

Sir  Har.  I  i^ee  the  whole  business  now,  ur. 
We  have  been  their  fools. 

Stock.  And  they  are  our  knaves,  and  shall 
suffer  as  such.  Thanks  to  Mr  Belford  here — my 
good  angel,  that  has  saved  my  10,0001. ! 

Sir  Har.  He  has  saved  your  family,  Mr  Stock- 
well. 

Bel.  Could  you  but  think,  sir,  ray  good  ser- 
vices to  your  family  might  intitle  me  to  be  one 
of  it ! 

Miss  Nan.  You'd  make  your  daughter  happy^ 
by  giving  her  to  your  best  friend. 

Mrs  Slock.  My  dear ;  for  once  hear  me  and 
reason,  and  make  them  both  happy. 
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Stock.  You  shall  be  happj,  Belford.  Take 
my  daughter's  hand.  You  have  her  heart.  You 
bare  deserved  her  fortune,  and  shall  have  that, 
too.  Come,  let  us  go  in  and  examine  these 
culprits. 


Sir  Hot.  Right,  Mr  Stockwell.  Tis  a  gpod 
thing  to  punish  villkinj ;  but  'tis  a  better  co  make 
virtue  happy :  and  so  let  as  about  it. 

[Exeunt  am»e$. 


A  PEEP  BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN; 


OR, 


THE  NEW  REHEARSAL. 


BT 


GARRICK. 


DRAMATIS  PERSON/E. 


MEN. 

sIr  MaJaIo^  Virtu,  \  r^ea/rtcfl/  amateurs. 

Glib,  the  author. 

Wilson,  attached  to  Miss  Fuz. 

Mbrvin,  his  friend. 

Patent,  the  manager. 

Hopkins,  prompter. 


Saunders,  carpenter. 
Johnston,  housekeeper. 

WOMEN. 

MiM  Fus'  \  ^^  ^^^  daughter  to  Sir  Toby. 
First  Sweeper. 
Second  Saeeper. 


Orpheus, 
Oid  Shepherd. 


DRAMATIS  FERSON^  TO  ORFHEUS. 

I      Chorus  of  Shepherds. 
Rhodope. 

Scen&-^London. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L^Covent  Garden. 


Enter  Wilson  and  Merviy,  booted. 

WiL  Mr  dear  Jack,  ten  thousand  thanks  for 
your  punctuality— ready  equipped,  I  see,  to  serve 
your  friend. 

Mer.  But  how  can  I  serve  you,  my  young 
Don  Quiiotte?  Am  I  to  he  your  Sancho,  while 

S>ur  knight  errantship  is  running  away  with  this 
ulcineadeiToboflo) 

WiL  I  have  giveb  orders,  that  my  post-chaise 
shall  wait  in  the  broad  way  by  Eieter  'Change, 
and  the  moment  the  lady  steps  from  her  chair 
to  the  chaise,  the  postilions  will  crack  their  whips, 
and  drive  away  like  lightning. 

Vol,  m. 


Mer.  You  arc  a  romantic  fellow  !  How  can 
you  possibly  imagine,  that  your  hot-headed  scheme 
to  run  away  with  this  young  lady  can  ever  be 
executed } 

WiL  From  the  justice  of  ray  cause.  Jack. 

Mer.  Justice !  Make  that  out,  and  ray  con- 
science will  be  easy. 

WiL  Did  not  her  father's  uncle,  who  was  a 
good  lawyer,  and  cheated  my  father  of  three- 
fourths  of  his  fortune,  leave  her  near  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.^  Now,  this  is  my  reasoning — Sir 
Toby's  uncle  ran  away  with  some  thousands  from 
my  father,  I  shall  run  away  with  sir  Toby's 
daughter;  this  will  bring  the  said  thousands  back 
to  me  again,  with  whidi  1^1  pay  off  old  scores, 

3N 
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strike  a  balance  in  my  favour,  and  get  a  good 
wife  into  the  bargain/  There's  justice  for  you  ! 

Mer,  Aye,  justice  with  a  vengeance !  But  why 
must  sir  Toby  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  his 
iincle  ? 

WiL  Vl\  ease  your  conscience  there,  too.  My 
mother,  at  my  father's  death,  took  me,  a  boy,  to 
sir  Toby  and  my  lady,  to  solicit  their  kindness 
for  me — He  gave  me  half-a-crown  to  .buy  gin- 
gerbread ;  and  her  ladyship,  who  ^as  combing  a 
fat  lap-dog,  muttered,  *  There  was  no  end  of 
maintuinifig  poor  relations.' 

Mer.  1  have  not  a  qualm  left — But  did  you 
really  pabs  for  a  strolling  player  last  summer,  to 
have  a  pretence  of  being  near  her  father's 
house  ? 

WiL  Yes,  I  did,  and,  as  Polonius  says,  was 
accounted  a  good  actor. 

Mer.  What  could  put  that  unaccountable 
frolic  in  your  head  ? 

WiL  To  gain  the  favour  of  sir  Toby's  family, 
as  a  strolling  player,  which  I  could  not  as  a  pour 
relation.  They  arc  fond  o{  acting  to  madness, 
and  ray  plan  succeeded ;  I  was  so  altered  they 
did  not  know  me ;  they  liked  me  much,  came 
to  a  benefit  which  I  pretended  to  have,  invited 
me  to  their  house,  and  Miss  met  me  privately, 
after  I  had  played  Ranger  and  Lothario. 

Mer,  Aye,  aye,  when  a  young  lady's  head  h 
crammed  with  combustible  scraps  of  plays,  she  is 
always  ready  primed,  and  will  go  off  (if  you  will 
allow  me  a  pun)  the  very  first  opportunity. 

WiL  I  discovered  myself  to  tne  young  lady, 
and  her  generosity  was  so  great,  that  the  resolv- 
ed to  marry  me  to  make  me  amends;  there  are 
reflned  feelings  for  you ! 

Mer,  Aye,  double  refined  !— she  is  more  ro- 
mantic than  you.  Will — But  did  not  you  run  a 
great  risque  of  losing  her,  when  she  knew  you 
was  only  a  gentleman,  and  not  a  player? 

WiL  Read  that  letter,  and  tell  me  if  my  cas- 
tles are  built  in  the  air  ?  [Gives  a  letter. 

Mer.  *  [Reads.]  1  shall  be  with  my  papa  and 
'  mamma  to  see  a  rehearsal  at  Drury-Leine  Play- 
'  house  on  Tuesday  morning;  if  my  present  incli- 

*  nuiionshold,andmy  heart  does  not  fail  me,  I  may 
'  convince  honest  Ranger,  what  confidence  I  have  in 

*  his  honour^— Postscript — If  I  don't  see  you 
'  then,  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you,  for 

*  we  return  into  the  country  next  week.^ 

WiL  Well,  what  think  you  ? 

Mer,  O  she'll  run  away  with  you  most  cer^ 
tainly — 

WiL  I  must  not  lose  time  then.  [Looking  at  hit 
watch.]  I  must  go  and  take  my  stand,  that  the 
deer  may  not  escape  me. 

Mer.  And  I'll  go  and  take  mine,  to  help  you 
to  carry  off  the  ven'son — This  is  very  like  poach- 
ing, Will — But  how  will  you  get  admittance  into 
Drury-Lane  Theatre  ? 

WiL  I  was  very  near  being  disappointed  there ; 
.  or  uulackily  the  acting  manager,  who  scarce 


reached  to  my  third  button,  cocked 'up  his  bead 
in  my  face,  and  said  I  was  much  too  tall  for  a 
hero — however,  I  got  the  hberty  of  the  scenes,  ht 
desiring  to  rehearse  Hamlet  next  week — But  I 
hope  to  cross  the  Tweed  with  the  fair  Ophelia 
before  that  time,  and  finish  my  stage  adventures 
by  appearing  the  first  time  in  the  character  of  a 
good  husband. 

Mer.  Success  attend  you  ! 

WiL  This  is  the  day, 
*  Makes  me,  or  mars,  for  ever  and  for  aye  J'— 
If  I  succeed,  I  shall  be  restored  to  my  father's 
estate,  drink  claret,  and   live  like  a  gentleman 
with  the  wife  of  my  heart;  and,  egad,  for  aught 
I  know,  stand  for  the  county. 

Aler.  If  not.  you  must  be  confined  to  pur 
little  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  yctrfann, 
make  your  own  cheese,  marry  the  curate's  daugh- 
ter, have  a  dozen  children,  and  brew  the  best 
October  in  the  parish. 

WiL  Which  ever  way  fiortune  will  dispose  of 
me,  I  shall  be  always  happy  to  see  my  frietMh, 
and  never  shall  forget  my  obligations  to  thee,  mj 
de.ir  Jack.  [Shakes  him  by  the  hand. 

Mer.  Well,  well ;  let  us  away — we  have  too 
much  business  to  mind  compliments. 

[Exeunt  setergtif. 


SCENE   II.— 1%«    Flairhoust.      Two 
sweeping  the  stage. 


1st  Worn.  Come,  Betty;,  dust  away,  dost  awaj, 
girl ;  the  managers  will  be  here  presently ;  theres 
no  lying  in  bed  for  them  now,  we  are  up  early 
and  late ;  all  hurry  and  bustle  fn>m  morning  to 
night ;  I  wonder  what  the  deuce  they  have  got 
into  their  heads  ? 

2rf  Worn.  Why  to  get  money,  Mrs  Besom,  to 
be  sure ;  the  folts  say  about  us,  that  the  other 
house  will  make  them  stir  their  stumps,  and 
they'll  make  us  stir  ours :  If  they  are  in  motion, 
we  must  not  stand  still,  Mrs  Besom. 

tst  Worn,  Ay,  ay,  girl,  they  have  met  with 
their  match,  and  we  shall  all  suffer  for  it ;  for  my 
part  I  can't  go  through  the  work,  if  they  are  al- 
ways in- this  plaguy  hurry  ;  I  have  not  drank  a 
comfortable  dish  of  tea,  since  the  house  opened. 

2(/  Worn.  One  had  better  die  than  he  scolded 
and  hurried  about  as  we  arc  by  the  house- 
keeper ;  he  takes  us  all  for  a  parcel  of  ne<:ers,  I 
believe :  pray,  give  us  a  pinch  of  your  snufl^  Mrs 
Besom« 

[They  lean  upon  their  brooms,  and  take  snuf. 

tst  Worn.  Between  you  and  I,  Betty,  and  our 
two  brooms,  the  house-keeper  is  grown  a  little 
purse-proud;  he  thinks  himself  a  great  actor 
forsooth,  since  he  played  the  Scotdi  fellow,  and 
the  fat  cook  in  queen  Mab. 

Qd  Worn,  llie  quality  spoils  liim,  too:  why, 
woman,  he  talks  to  them  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  was  a  lord ! 

1st  Worn.  I  shall  certainly  resigu,  as  the  great 
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folks  call  it  in  the  newspaper,  if  they  won- 1  pro- 
mise to  give  roe  the  first  dresser's  place  that  falls, 
and  make  our  little  Tommy  a  page ;  what,  wom- 
an !  though  we  are  well  paid  for  our  work,  we 
ought  to  make  sure  of  something  when  our 
brooms  are  taken  from  us — 'tis  the  fashion,  Ret- 

fid  Waau  Right,  right,  Mrs  Besom ;  service  is 
no  inheritance,  and  to  be  always  doing  dirty 
work,  and  to  have  no  prospect  to  rest,  and 
clean  ourselves,  is  the  curse  only  of  us  poor 
folks. 

1^/  Worn,  You  and  I  will  drink  a  dish  of  tea 
together  in  comfort  this  afternoon,  and  talk  over 
these  and  other  matters — but  mum — here's  the 
prompter.  [^^^^  ^^S*  ^^^  sweep  again. 

Enter  Hopkins. 

/■ 

Hop,  Come,  come,  awiiy  with  your  brooms, 
and  clear  the  stage ;  the  managers  will  be  here 
directly.  [The  nceepers  hurry  of,]  Where  are  tlie 
carpenters  ? — Carpenters ! 

A  Carpenter  above. 

Car,  What  do  you  want,  Mr  Hopkins  ^ 

Hop,  What  do  I  want  i  Come  down, and  set  the 
scenes  for  the  new  Burletta  of  Orpheus. 

Car.  We  an't  ready  for  it ;  the  beasts  are  now 
in  hand — tliey  an't  finished. 

Hod,  Not  finished  the  beasts  !  here's  fine 
work !  the  managers  and  author  will  be  here 

directly,  and  nothing  ready— fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Saunders !-—— Saunders !■  [CalU  out. 

Enter  Saunders. 

Satin.  Here  !  here  !— Zooks,  what  a  bawling 
you  make  !  do  keep  your  breath  for  your  prompt- 
ing Master  Hopkins,  and  send  it  not  after  roe  at 
this  rate — I'm  not  deaf  ! 

Hop.  But  your  men  are,  and  asleep  too,  I  be- 
lieve ;  I  can't  get  a  soul  of  them  near  me ;  'tis 
ten  o'clock,  [Looking  at  his  Watch.'y  and  not  a 
scene  prepared  for  the  rehearsal ;  'tis  I  shall  be 
blamed,  and  not  you. 

Saun.  Blamed  for  what !  Tis  but  a  rehearsal, 
and  of  one  act  only— would  you  have  us  to  finish 
our  work,  before  the  poet  has  done  his  ?  Don't 
you  know,  that  carpenters  are  always  the  last  in 
a  house  ?  and  vet  you  want  us  to  gjet  out  of  it, 
before  the  autnor  has  povered  in ! 

Hop.  You  may  be  as  witty  as  you  please; 
but  the  managers  will  do  i|s  they  please,  and 
they  have  promised  the  author  to  rehearse  the 
first  act  of  his  Burletta  of  Orpheus  this  morning 
as  he  pleases,  with  all  the  proper  scenes,  dresses, 
machinery,  and  music ;  so,  what  signifies  all  our 
prating? 

Saun.  Very  little,  as  you  say — but  damn  all 
these  new  vagaries,  that  put  us  all  upon  our  heads 
popsj  versy  !-— my  men  have  s^t  up  all  night, 


and  I  have  finished  every  thing  but  the  Dancing 
Cows. 

Hop.  Bless  my  heart,  man,  thf  author  de- 
pends most  upon  his  cow&! 

Saun.  His  cows !  how  came  they  to  be  his  ? 
they  are  my  cows ;  these  poets  are  pretty  fel- 
lows, faith !  they  say  111  have  a  flying  devil,  or  a 
danping  bear,  or  any  such  conundrum ;  why  'tis 
easily  said,  but  who  is  to  make  them  fly,  and 
dance?  ha.  Master  Prompter?  Why  poor  Pill 
Garlic — the  audience  applauds,  the  author  is 
conceited ;  but  the  carpenter  is  never  thought  of. 

Hop.  These  are  bold  truths,  Mr  Saunders. 

Saun,  Why,  (lien,  out  with  them,  I  say — great 
men  spin  the  brains  of  the  little  ones,  and  take 
the  credit  of  tliem.  Do  you  know  how  I  was 
served  in  our  dramatic  rcnuance  of  Cymoo  ? 

Hop.  You  did  your  business  well  there,  parti- 
cularly in  the  last  scene. 

Saun.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  One 
fine  gentleman  in  the  boxes  said,  my  master 
brought  it  from  Italy — *  No,  damn  it  (says  ano- 
ther, taking  snufl)  1  saw  the  very  same  thing  at 
Paris;'  wber  you  all  know,  here  behind  the  scene% 
that  the  whole  d<?»ign  came  from  thi^  hf  ad ;  and 
the  execution  from  these  hands — but  nothing  can 
be  done  by  an  Englishman  now  a  days ;  and  so 
your  servant,  Mr  Hopkins.  [Going, 

Hop.  Hark'e,  Saunders?  the  managers  have  or- 
dered me  to  discharge  the  man  at  the  lightning ; 
he  was  so  drunk  the  last  time  he  flashed,  that  he 
has  singed  all  the  clouds  on  that  side  the  stage. 

[Pointing  to  the  clouds, 

Saun.  Yes,  yes,  I  see  it ;  and  harjk'e  ?  he  has 
burnt  a  hole  in  the  new  cascade,  and  set  An  tp 
the  shower  of  rain — but  mum — 

Hop,  The  deuce !  he  must  be  discharj^  di- 
rectly. [Exit  Saunders. 

FfU.  [Without]  Where's  the  prompter? 

Hp^.  Ilere  I  am,  sir. 

Er^ter  Patent. 

Pat,  Make  haste  with  your  scenes,  Saunders ; 
so,  clear  the  stage,  Mr  Hopkins,  and  let  us  go  to 
business.  Is  the  extraordinary  author  of  this  very 
extraordinary  performance  come  yet  ? 

Hop.  Not  yet,  sir,  but  w^  shall  be  soon  ready 
for  him.  Tis  a  very  extraordinary  thing  indeed, 
to  rehearse  only  one  apt  of  a  performance,  and 
with  dresses  and  decorations,  as  if  it  were  reallj 
before  an  audience. 

Pat,  It  is  a  novelty,  indeed,  and  a  little  expen- 
sive too,  but  we  could  not  withstand  the  solicit^ 
tionf,  that  were  made  to  us ;  we  shan't  often  re- 
peat tha  same  experiment 

Hop,  1  hope  not,  sir ;  'tis  a  very  troublesome 
ono,  and  the  performers  murmur  greatly  at  it 

Pat.  When  do  the  performers  not  murmur, 
Mr  Hopkins  ?  Has  any  morning  passed  in  your 
time  without  some  grievance  or  another  ? 

Hop,  I  have  half  a  dozei^  now  in  my  pocket 
for  you.  [Feeling  t'n  his  pocket  for  papers. 
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P«^.  O,  pray,  let's  have  them  J  my  old  break- 
fast— [Prompter  gives  them.] — And  the  old  story 
— Actresses  quairelling  about  parts ;  there's  not 
one  of  them  but  thinks  herself  young  enough  for 
any  part ;  and  not  a  young  one  but  thinks  her- 
self capable  of  any  part !  But  their  betters  quar^ 
rel  about  what  they  are  not  fit  foir ;  so  our  la- 
dies have^  at  least,  great  precedents  for  their 
folly. 

Hnp.  The  young  fellow  from  Edinburgh 
won't  accept  of  the  second  lord ;  he  desires  to 
have  the  first. 

Pat.  I  don't  doubt  it— Well,  well,  if  ^  au- 
thor can  make  him  speak  English,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Hop.  Mr  Rantly  is  indisposed,  and  can't 
play  to-morrow. 

Pet.  Well,  well,  let  his  lungs  rest  a  little ;  they 
.want  it,  I'm  sure.  What  a  campaign  shall  we 
make  of  it !  all  our  subalterns  will  be  general  offi- 
cers ;  and  our  generals  will  only  fight  when  lliey 
please. 

Glib.  [Without.]  O  he's  upon  the  stage,  is  he? 
ni  go  to  him-— — 

JPft^  Here  eomes  the  author ;  do  you  prepare 
the  people  for  the  rehearsal ;  desire  them  to  be 
as  caretul,  as  if  they  were  to  perform  before  an 
audience. 

Hop.  I  will,  sir — ^Pray  let  ns  know  when  we 
must  begin.  [Exit. 

Enter  Glib. 

Glib.  Dear  Mr  Patent,  am  not  I  too  late  ?  Do 
make  me  happy  at  once ;  I  have  been  upon  the 
rack  this  half  hour — But  the  ladies,  Mr  Patent, 
the  ladies 

Pat.  But  where  are  the  ladies,  sir  ? 

Glib.  They'll  be  here  in  the  drinking  of  a  cup 
of  tea ;  I  left  them  all  at  breakfast ;  lady  Fuz 
can't  stir  from  home  without  some  refreshment. 
Sir  Macaroni  Virtu  was  not  come  when  I  left 
them ;  he  generally  sits  up  all  nieht,  and  if  he 
gets  up  before  two  o'clock,  he  only  walks  in  his 
sleep  all  the  rest  of  the  day — He  is  perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  connoisseur  in  the  three  king- 
doms ;  yet  he  is  never  properly  awake  till  other 
people  go  to  bed  ;  however,  if  he  should  come, 
oar  little  performance,  I  believe,  will  rouse  him, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  yoa  onderstand  me  ?  A  pinch  of  ce- 
phalic only. 

Pat.  1  have  the  honour  of  knowing  him  a 
little — Will  sir  Macaroni  be  here  ? 

Glib.  Why  he  promised,  but  he's  too  polite  to 
be  punctual — You  understand  me  f  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 
however,  I  am  pretty  sure  we  shall  see  him — I 
have  a  secret  for  you — ^not  a  soul  must  know  it- 
be  has  composed  two  of  the  songs  in  my  boriet- 
ta — An  admirable  musician,  but  particular — He 
has  no  great  opinion  of  me,  nor  indeed  of  any 
body  else ;  a  very  tolerable  one  of  him8elf<--ancl 


so  I  believe  hell  come— Yoa  understand 
ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Pat.  I  do,  sir— But,  pray,  Mr  Glib,  why  dkl 
not  you  complete  your  barleita — 'tis  very  new 
with  us  to  rehearse  but  one  act  only  f 

GUh.  By  a  samfde,  Mr  Patient,  yoa  may  kwm 
the  piece :  if  you  approve,  you  shall  never  wmt 
novelty ;  I  am  a  very  spider  at  spinning  m>  own 
brains,  ha,  ha,  ha !  always  at  it,  spin,  spin,  spin— 
you  understand  me  ? 

Pat.  Extremely  well— In  your  second  act,  I 
suppose,  you  intend  to  bring  Orpheus  into  hdl  ? 

Gtih.  O  yes,  I  make  him  play  the  devil  there; 
I  send  him  for  some  better  purpose  than  to  fetch 
his  wife,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Don't  mistake  me — while 
he  is  upon  earth,  1  make  him  a  very  good  sort 
of  a  man — He  keeps  a  mistress,  indeed,  but  hii 
J  wife's  dead,  you  know ;  and,  were  she  alive,  oot 
/  much  harm  m  that,  for  I  make  him  a  man  of  hr 
'  shion — Fashion,  you  know,  is  all  in  all — Yoa  nu- 
derstand  me  }  Upon  a  qualm  of  conscience,  be 
quits  his  mistress,  and  sets  out  for  hell,  with  a  re- 
solution to  fetch  his  wife 

Pat.  Is  that,  too,  like  a  man  of  fa&hion,  Mr 
Glib? 

Glib,  No,  that's  the  moral  part  of  hira— He's 
a  mixed  cbaracteEnrbut,  as  be  approaches  and 
gets  into  the  infernal  regions,  his  principles  mdt 
away  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  by  tne  heat  of  the 
climate ;  and  finding  that  his  wife,  Eurydice,  is 
kept  by  Pluto,  he  immediately  makes  up  to  Pro- 
serpine, and  is  kept  by  her ;  then  they  all  foar 
agree  matters  amicably — Change  partners,  as  oee 
mav  say,  make  a  genteel  partie  quarrec,  and  fi- 
nish the  whole  tri^  a  song  and  a  chorus — and  a 
stiuger  it  is — The  subject  of  the  song  is,  the  old 
proverb,  "  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  and  tlie  cho- 
rus runs  thus 

We  care  not  or  know, 
In  matters  of  love. 
What  is  doing  above. 
But  this,  Uiis  is  the  fashion  below. 

I  believe  that's  true  satire,  Mr  Patent;  strong  and 
poignant ;  you  understand  me  ? 

Pat.  O  very  well !  'tis  Chian  pepper  indeed ; 
a  little  will  go  a  great  way. 

Glib.  I  make  Orpheus  see,  in  my  helU  all  sorts 
of  people,  of  all  degrees,  and  occupations;  ay, 
and  of  both  sexes — that's  not  very  unnatural,  I 
believe — tliere  shall  be  very  good  company,  too, 
I  assure  vou  ;  high  life  below  stairs,  as  I  call  it, 
ha,  ha,  ha !  you  take  me — ^a  double  edge — no 
boyVplay — rip  and  tear — the  times  require  it— 
fortfe,  fortissimo 

Pat.  Won't  it  be  too  fortO?  Take  care,  Mr 
Glib,  not  to  make  it  so  much  above  proof,  that 
the  boxes  can't  taste  it.  Take  eare  of  empty 
boxes! 
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Glib.  Empty  boxes !  Til  engage,  that  my  Cer- 
berus alone  shall  ^x  the  boxes  for  a  month. 

Pat.  Cerberus! 

Glib.  Be  quiet  a  little.  You  know,  I  suppose, 
that  Cerberus  is  a  dog,  and  has  three  heads  r 

Pat.  I  have  heard  as  much. 

Glib.  Then  you  shall  see  some  sport — He  shall 
be  a  comical  dog,  too,  I  warrant  you,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Pat.  What,  is  Cerberus  a  character  in  your 
performance  ? 

Glib.  Capital,  capital !  I  hare  thrown  all  my 
fancy  and  mvention  into  his  mouth,  or  rather 
mouths — there  are  three  of  them,  you  know. 

Pat,  Most  certainly,  if  there  are  three  heads^ 

Glib.  Poh,  that's  nothing  to  what  I  have  in 
petto  for  you — Observe  me  now — when  Orpheus 
<x>mes  to  the  gates  of  hell,  Cerberus  stops  him — 
but  how,  how — now  for  it — guess 

Pat.  Upon  my  soul  I  can't  guess. 

Glib.  I  make  his  three  heads  sing  a  trio. 

Pat.  A  trio  ? 

Glib.  A  trio!  I  knew  I  should  hit  you — a 
trio,  treble,  tenor,  and  bass — and  what  shall  they 
sing }  nothing  in  the  world  but,  Bow,  wow,  wow ! 
Orpheus  begins 

O  bark  not,  Cerberus,  nor  ^n — 
A  stranger,  sure,  to  pass  within, 
Your  goodness  will  allow  ! 
Bow,  wow,  wow ! 

Treble,  tenor,  and  bass — ^Then  Orpheus  shall 
tickle  his  lyre,  and  treble,  tenor,  ana  bass,  shall 
fall  asleep  by  degrees,  and  one  after  another, 
fainter  and  fainter — Bow,  wow,  wow — fast,  you 
understand  me  ? 

Pat.  Very  ingenious,  and  very  new — I  hope 
the  critics  will  understand  it. 

Glib.  I  will  make  every  body  understand  it,  or 
my  name  is  no^  Derry-down  Glib— When  I  write, 
the  whole  town  shall  understand  me — You  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Pat.  Not  very  clearly,  sir;  but  it  is  no  matter 
— Here's  your  company. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt,  Lady  Fez,  Sm  Macaroni 
Virtu,  and  Miss  Fuz. 

Glib,  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  do  me  ho- 
nour ;  Mr  Patent,  sir  Toby,  and  Miss  Fuz,  and 
this  sir  Macaroni  Virtu.  [All  bow  and  cttrfiey.] 
Sir  Toby,  one  of  the  managers. 

llntrodueing  Patent. 

Sir  Toby.  I  am  one  of  the  manager's  most 
humble  and  obedient 

Glib.  I  take  it  as  a  most  particular  compli- 
ment, sir  Macaroni,  that  you  would  attend  my 
trifle  at  so  early  an  hour. 

Sir  Mac»  WKy,  faith.  Glib,  without  a  compli- 
ment, I  had  much  rather  be  in  bed  than  here,  or 
any  where  else.  [Towns. 

Lady  Fuz,  I  have  a  prodigious  curiosity  to 


see  your  play-house  by  day-light,  Mr  Manager : 
have  not  you,  sir  Macaroni } 

Sir  Mac.  O  no,  my  lady,  I  never  have  any  cu- 
riosity to  see  it  at  all.  [Half  asleep, 

Pat.  I  will  prepare  some  tea  and  chocolate  m 
the  green-room  for  the  ladies,  while  the  prompter 
prepares  matters  for  the  rehearsal. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  never  breakfast  but  once  a  day, 
Mr  Manager;  sir  Toby,  indeed,  never  refuses 
any  thing  at  any  time ;  he's  at  it  from  morning 
till  night 

Sir  Tofm.  I  love  to  be  social,  my  dear ;  be- 
sides, trifling  with  tea,  chocolate,  macaroons^ 
bisquets,  and  such  things,  is  never  reckoned  eat- 
ing, you  know. 

(G^lib.  You  are  indefatigably  obli^ng,  Mr  Pa- 
tent [Exit  Patent. 

Miss  Fuz.  Bless  me,  papa,  what  a  strange  place 
this  is !  I  am  sure  I  should  not  have  known  it 
again — I  wonder  where  he  is !  I  wish  I  could  get 
a  peep  at  him ;  and  yet  I  am  frighted  out  of  my 
wits.  [Aside,  and  looking  about. 

Sir  Toby.  Now  the  maaager  is  gone,  one  may 
venture  to  say,  that  the  play-house  is  no  morn- 
ing beauty ;  paint  and  candle-light  are  as  great 
friends  to  the  theatres,  as  to  the  ladies;  they 
hide  many  wrinkles — don't  they,  Mr  Glib  f  ha, 
ha,  ha! 

Glib.  You  have  hit  it,  sir  Toby,  and  this  is  the 
old  house,  too,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Sir  Toby  shews  his  daughter  the  scenes, 

Latfy  Fuz.  [Looking  about  with  a  gla»s.J  My 
dear  sir  Toby,  you,  you  may  be  as  sarcastical  as 
you  please ;  but  1  protest,  a  play-house  is  a  pro- 
digious odd  sort  of  a  thing,  now  there  is  nobody 
in  it — is  it  not,  sir  Macaroni  ? 

Sir  Mac.  O  yes,  and  a  prodiraous  odd  sort  of 
a  thing,  when  'tis  full  too — I  abominate  a  play- 
house ;  my  ingenious  countrymen  have  no  taste 
now  for  the  high  seasoued  comedies ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  none  for  the  pap  and  loplolly  of 
our  present  writers. 

Glib.  Bravo,  sir  Macaroni !  I  would  not  give 
a  pin  for  a  play,  no  more  than  a  partridge,  that 
has  not  the  fumet 

Sir  Mae.  Not  amiss,  faith !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Lady  Fuz.  Don't  let  us  lose  time,  Mr  Glib ; 
if  they 'are  not  ready  for  the  rehearsal,  suppose 
the  manager  entertains  us  with  thunder  and  light- 
nine,  and  lets  us  see  his  traps,  and  his  whimsy  and 
harlequin  pantomimes. 

Sir  Toby.  And  a  shower  of  rain,  or  an  eclipse ; 
and  I  must  beg  one  peep  at  the  Patagonians. 

Miss  Fuz.  Pray,  Mr  Glib,  let  us  have  some 
thunder  and  lightning. 

GUb.  Your  oonunands  ^all  be  obeyed.  Miss ; 
ril  whip  up  to  the  clouds,  and  be  your  Jupiter 
Tonans  in  a  crack.  [Exit. 

Sir  Mac.  A  play-house  in  England  is  to  me 
as  dull  as  a  church,  and  fit  only  to  sleep  in. 

Lady  Fuz.  Sir  Toby  thinks  so,  too— — I'll  tell 
you  nhat  happened  the  last  time  we  were  there. 
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Jdiu  Fuz,  Ay,  do,  my  dear  lady,  teli  what 
happened  to  papa ;  'twas  very  droll. 

Sir  Tohj/.  Fy,  fy,  Fanny  ! — my  lady,  you  should 
not  tell  tales  out  of  school.     Twas  an  ficrident. 

Lady  Fuz.  A  very  common  one  with  you,  my 
dear:  We  dined  late,  sir  Toby  could  not  take  his 
nap,  and  we  came  early  to  the  house;  in  ten  mi* 
nutes  he  fell  fast  asleep  against  the  hox>door,  his 
wig  half  off,  his  mouth  wide  open,  aiid  snoring 
like  a  rhinoceros. 

Sir  Mac,  Well,  but  the  catastrophe,  lady  i  uz  r 

Ladjf  Fuz.  The  pit  and  guUeries  f^tl  a  lauLh- 
iDg  and  clapping;  1  jogged  and  pulled  him,  tilj 
my  arms  ached  ;  and  if  the  box-keeper  had  not 
luckily  opened  the  door,  and  sir  Tob^  fell  head- 
long into  the  passage,  I  should  have  died  with 
shame. 

Sir  Toby,  YouUl  not  die  with  tenderness,  I  be- 
lieve ;  for  I  got  a  lump  upon  iny  head  as  big  as 
an  egg,  and  have  QOt  been  free  from  the  head- 
ach  ever  since. 

Miss  Fuz.  I  shall  never  forget  what  a  flump 
my  papa  came  down  fvith — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Mac.  The  tendeniess  runs  in  the  family, 
sir  Toby. 

Ijody  Fuz.  Pray  don't  you  adore  Shakespeare, 
Sir  Mac ! 

Sir  Mac.  Shakespeare ! 

[Yawning. 

Lady  Fuz.  Sir  Toby  and  I  arc  absolute  wor- 
shippers of  him we  very  often  act  some  of 

his  best  tragedy  scenes  to  divert  ourselves. 

Sir  Mac.  And  it  must  be  very  diverting,  I  datv 
swear. 

Sir  Toby.  What,  more  family  tecrets !  for  shame, 
lady  Fu^ 


Sir  Toby.  Forget  add  fbrgive,  my  dear — if  my 

coDsiitution  erred,  my  affections  never  did 1 

have  told  you  so  a  thousand- times. 

Sir  Mac.  A  wonderful  oOuple,  upoq  my  soul ! 

[A$i^ 

Enter  Glib. 


Lady  Fuz.  You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
talents,  my  dear — I  will  venture  to  say  you  are 
the  best  Romeo,  that  ever  appeared. 

Sir  Toby.  Pooh,  pooh  ! 

Sir  Mac.  1  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  sir 
Toby's  genius — But  don't  your  ladyship  think  he 
rather  carries  too  much  flesh  for  the  lover — Does 
your  ladyship  incline  to  tragedy,  too  ? 

Lady  Fuz.  I  have  my  feelings,  sir — and,  if  sir 
Toby  will  favour  you  with  two  or  three  speeches, 
I  will  stand  up  for  Juliet. 

Sir  Toby.  I  vow,  lady  Fuz,  you  distress  me 
beyond  measure — 1  never  have  any  voice  till  the 
evening. 

Mi$8  Fuz.  Never  mind  being  a  little  husky, 
papa !  do  tear  your  wig,  throw  yourself  upon  the 
ground,  and  poison  y6urseif. 

Sir  Mac.  I'his  is  a  glorious  scene,  faith ! — - 
r^stV/e.l  Sir  Toby  lool^  as  if  he  were  suscepti- 
ble of  tnc  tender  passions. 

Lady  Fuz.  Too  much  so,  indeed ;  he  is  too 
amiabie  not  to  be  a  tittle  faithless— he  has  been 

a  great  libertine have  not  jpou,  sir  Toby? 

have  you  not  wronged  me  ?  Come,  give  me  a 

pinch  of  your  snuff 

[Takes  wwffwtf^hu  &ar.] 


GhK  Ladies,  you  can't  possibly  have  any  than- 
dfi  aivl  l::;lit;iint  this  ii:o:iiiii«r ;  ona  ot"  the 
l>tHniL»  v>f  tlu'  rhuuder-trank  si-irtf.i  the  other  ni^ht, 
nnd  had  not  Sxx\nter  slepptrl  a»irje  lo  <'riuk  a  pot 
«*f  pjrttT,  lie  had  lACcn  knvjokcd  iU  i!»e  lic\id  uitb 
his  own  triuiidcirbolu 

Lmdy  Fuz.  Wfjll,   Pt  us  po  in( )  I'lc  l' roc :v room, 
then,  and  *ee  the  i.':tors  iij<i  actri-^M-*^ — ^l-  C'live 
theni  ?  1  .-tiioijld  b*  -^i.id  of  aU  Uiirm>  lo  «<c  that 
I  woronn  of  the  >>ta:f; . 

G/ '•.  'mc  iicvor  .ilLCijdjj  iicre,  i>uL  uiiru  she  b 
wauteci. 

Lady  Fuz.  Bics-  r.c  !  {t"  I  wn^  aiii  ;v  tress,  I 
should  never  l>e  a  utoiKint  out  ^it  tlie  plij- 
hotise. 

Sir  Mac.  And,  if  I  had  my  will,  I  would  ae- 
ver  be  a  moment  in  it. 

Lady  Fuz.  1  wi.-li  I  could  have  seen  CUvc!  I 
think  her  a  droll  creature — nobody  has  half  su 
good  an  opinion  of  her  as  I  have. 

[Exit  Ladt  Frz. 

Migs  Fuz.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  have  had 
a  little  timnder  and  lightiiin^,  than  all  the  tea 
and  chocolate  in  the  jarorld,  [Going.]  I  wonder  I 
don't  bee  him*  [Atide. 

[Erit  Miss  Fvz. 

Sir  Mac.  What  a  set  of  people  am  I  with ! — 
what  a  place  I  am  in,  and  what  an  entertain- 
ment am  I  to  go  through !  But  I  can*t  go 
through  it — so,  I'll  e'en  get  into  my  chair  again, 
and  escape  from  these  Hottentots^I  wish  with 
all  my  soul  that  sir  Toby^  my  lady,  and  miss,  the 
author  and  his  piece,  the  managers,  tlieir  play- 
house and  their  performers,  were  all  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Thames^  and  that  I  were  fast  asleep 
in  my  bed  again.  [Etit. 

Enter  WiL&oj^. 

Wil.  [Peeping."]  I  durst  not  discover  myself, 
though  I  saw  her  dear  eyes  looking  about  for  me. 
If  I  could  sefs  her  for  a  moment  now,  as  the  stagjS 
is  clear,  and  no  body  to  overlook  us,  who  l^nowf 
but  I  might  kindle  up  her  spirit  this  moment  to 
run  away  with  me — Hah  !  What  noise  is  that? 
There  she  is !  Miss  Fanny,  Miss  Fanny  I  here  I 
am — By  Heavens,  she  comi 


Enter  Miss  Fuz. 

Miss  Fuz*  O  dear,  how  I  flutter !  I  can't  stay 
long — my  papa  and  mamma  were  going  to  re- 
hearse Komeo  and  Juliet,  or  I  could  not  have 
stole  out  now. 
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Wil.  Let  yoa  &nd  I  act  those  parts  in  ear- 
nest, miss,  aud  fly  to  Lawrence's  cell ^Love 

has  given  ua  the  opportunity,  and  we  shall  forfeit 
his  protection  if  we  don't  make  the  bt:sc  use  of 
it. 

Misi  Fuz.  Indeed,  I  can't  go  away  with  you 

now — 1  will  find  a  better  opportunity  soon 

perhaps,  to-morrow- Let   me   return   to   the 

green-room ;  if  we  are  seen  together,  we  shall  be 
separated  for  ever. 

Wil.  To  prevent  that,  let  me  lead  you  a  pri- 
vate wav  through  the  house  to  a  post-chaise 

we  shall  be  out  of  reach  before  sir  Toby  and  my 
lady  have  gone  half  through  Komeo  and  Ju- 
lieL 

Miu  Fuz.  Don't  insist  upon  it  now — I  could 
not  for  tlie  world — my  ffar  has  taken  away  all 
iny  inclinations. 

Wil.  I  must  run  away  with  you  now,  Miss 
Fuz — Indeed  I  must« 

Mist  Fuz,  Have  you  really  a  post-chaise 
ready ! 

Wil.  I  have,  indeed  !    A  post-chaise  and  four. 

Miss  fuz.  A  post-chaise  and  four ! Bless 

roe! 

WiL  Four  of  the  best  bays  in  London,  and 
my  postilions  are  in  blue  jackets,  with  silver 
slioulder-knotSi 

Miu  ''Fuz.  With  silver  shoulder-knots !  nay, 
then  there  is  no  resisting — and  yet 

WiL  Nay,  quickly,  quickly  determine,  my 
dear  Miss  Fuz ! 

3fiix  Fuz.  I  will  determine,  then ;  I  will  sit 
by  my  papa  at  the  rcliearsat,  and  when  he  is  a- 
sleep,  which  he  will  be  in  ten  minutes,  and  my 
mamma  will  he  deaf,  dumb,  and  i)lind  to 
every  thing  but  Mr  (}lib's  wit — Fll  steal  out  of 
the  box  from  them,  and  you  shall  run  away 
with  me  as  fast  as  you  can,  wherever  your 
four  bays  and  silver  shoulder-knots  please  to 
take  me. 


WiL  Upon  my  knees,  I  thank  you,  and  thus  I 
take  an  earnest  of  my  happiness.     [Kiuet  her 

hand^  Zounds  I  here's  your  mamma,  miss 

don't  be   alarmed — Lady !    by   yonder    blessed 
moon^  I  vow  ! 

Miis  Fuz.  Oh,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  in^ 
constant  moon ! 

Ladif  Fuz.  [Approaching.^  Let  us  have  no  sun, 

moon,  and  stars  now What  are  you  about,  my 

dear?  Who  is  this  young  gentleman  you  are  so 
free  with  ? 

Miss  Fuz.  This  is  the  young  gentleman  actor, 
mamma,  whose  benefit  we  were  at  last  summer, 
and,  while  you  were  busy  acting  in  the  green- 
room, I  stole  out  here  to  try  how  my  voice  would 
sound  upon  tlie  stage,  and  finding  him  here,  I 
begged  him  to  teach  me  a  little  how  to  plaj 
Juliet. 

Ladj^  Fuz.  O,  very  well,  ray  dear !  we  are 
obliged  to  the  young  gentleman,  to  be  sure ! 
your  papa  will  teach  you,  child,  and  play  Ro- 
meo witn  you  ;  you  should  not  be  too  tree  with 
these  actors.  [Jsuie.]  I  am  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  my  daugli- 
ter — we  are  very  sensible  of  your  politeness,  and 
you  may  bring  us  some  tickets,  when  your  bene- 
fit time  comes. 

WiL  I  am  greatly  honoured  by  your  ladyship, 
and  will  go  through  all  the  scenes  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  with  miss,  whenever  she  pleases. 

Ladi/  Fuz.  O,  no,  young  man  !  her  papa  is  a 
very  fine  actor,  and  a  great  critic ;  and  he  will 
have  nobody  teach  her  these  things  but  him- 
self^  ^Thank  the  gentleman,  child  I  [She  curt" 

tiei.]  Why  did  not  you  stay  to  hear  your  papa 
and  me?  Go,  go,  my  dear,  and  HI  follow  you  ! 
[Exit  Miss.]  Upon  my  word,  a  likely  young 
man  !  your  servant,  sir  !  and  very  likely  to  turn 
a  young  woman's  head;  were  it  not  for  setting 
my  daughter  a  bad  example,  I  should  like  to  go- 
over  some  scenes  of  Juliet  with  him  myself. 

[Exitf  looking  at  him. 


ACT   XL 


SC6NE  L—The  stage. 


Enter  Glib,  Sir  Toby,  Lady  and  Miss  Fuz, 

Patent,  SfC. 

Glib.  What,  we  have  lost  sir  Macaroni !  no 
great  matter,  for  he  was  half  asleep  all  the  time 
he  was  here — very  little  better  than  caput  nlor- 
tuum — Now,  ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
take  your  places — Hiss  and  clap,  condemn  or 
applaud  me,  as  your  taste  directs  you,  and  Apol- 
lo and  the  Nine  send  me  a  good  deliverance  ! 

Ladjf  Fuz.  We'll  go  into  the  front  boxes 

What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Fanny  ?  You  had 
rather  be  at  your  inconstant  moon,  than  hear 
Mr  Glib's  wit. 


Miss  Fan.  I  never  was  happier  in  all  my 
Wfc,  maii^a.  [Sighs.]  What  will  become  of  me  ? 

[Aside, 

Sir  Toby.  I  shall  be  very  critical,  Mr  Author. 

JLcrJy  J?uz.  Pray,  are  we  to'have  a  prologue, 
Mr  Glib?  We  positively  must  have  a  prologue ! 

0lib.  Most  certainly  !  entre  nous — 1  have  de- 
sired the  manager  to  write  me  one — which  has 
so  iiattered  him,  that  1  shall  be  able  to  do  any 
thifig  with  him.  [Axidc  to  Lady  Fuz.]  I  knovr 
them  all  from  the  patentees,  down  to  the  wait- 
ing fellows  in  green  coats 

.Sir  To^.  You  are  very  happy  in  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir, 

Lahy  Fuz.  I  wish  some  of  the  stage  folks 
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would  shew  mc  round   to  the  boxes— Who's 
there ! 

£n^er  Johnston. 

John.  V\\  conduct  your  ladyship  round,  if  you 
please. 

Ladjf  Fuz.  Thank  you,  Mr  Johnston Re- 
member my  box  the  first  night — and  dou*t  for- 
get Clive*s  benefit. 

John.  I  won't,  my  lady. 

Lady  Fuz.  Come,  now  for  it,  Glib !  I  shall 
have  both  my  ears  open ;  and  1  hope  sir  Toby 

will  do  as  much  by  his  eyes Come,  Fanny, 

roy  dear,  this  way. 

[Exit  Lady  Fuz,  ^c. 

Miu  Fuz.  ni  ^o  my  own  way  for  the  first 
time :  now  my  spirits  are  up  again — I  have  slipt 
my  leading  strings;  and  it  dear  Mr  Wilson's 
bays  and  postillions  keep  pace  with  my  fancy, 
my  papa  and  mamma  must  run  a  Uttle  faster 
than  they  do  to  overtake  me. 

[FjjU  Miss  Fuz. 

Enter  Prompter. 

Glib.  I  hope,  Mr  Hopkins,  that  nobody  has 
got  secretly  into  the  house ;  I  would  have  none 
but  friends  at  the  first  rehearsal. 

[Looking  round  the  house. 

Hop.  You  see  the  house  is  quite  clear,  sir. 

GUb.  I  would  not  have  the  town  have  the 

least  idea  of  my  performance  before  hand 1 

would  open  a  mask  battery  of  entertainment  up- 
on the  public. 

Hop.  You'll  surprise  them,  I  believe,  sir ! 

Glib.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  ring  down  the 
curtain,  that  we  may  rehearse  in  form — So,  so,  so  ! 
very  well ;  and  now  Fll  say  a  word  or  two  to 
the  [Curtain  draoi.']  gentlemen  in  the  orchestra 
— Gentlemen,  [To  the  orchettra.]  I  shall  take  it 
as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  would  be  careful 
uf  your  pianos  and  fortes ;  they  are  the  light  and 
shade,  and  without  them  music  is  all  noise,  and 
singing  nothing  but  bawling 

Mutician.'--[From  the  orchestra.] — I  don't 
quite  understand  this  movement  Is  it  alle- 

gro, sir  ? 

Glib,  Allegro,  spiritoso !  Flash,  flash,  fire !  my 
friends — you  gentlemen  haut-boyj,  take  particu- 
lar care  of  your  little  solos — You  bassoons,  sup- 
port them,  con  gusto— not  too  powerfully — mind 
a  delicacy  uf  feeUng  in  your  second  movement — 

Make  yourselves  r^kdy,  gentlemen Shoulder 

your  fiddles — cock  your  bows— «nd  the  moment 
1  vanish,  fire  away,  crash !  I  leave  my  fame  in 
your  hands — my  lady — sir  Toby,  are  you  got 
round  ?  O,  very  well !  I  sec  you — Don't  forget  a 
cordial  now  and  then  for  the  poor  author. 

[Speaking  to  the  audience^  and  making  a 

sign  of  clapping. 
[During  the  burletto.  Glib,  the  author,  goes 
out  and  comes  in  several  times  upon  the 
stage,  and  speaks  occasionally  to  the  per' 


formers^  as  his  fancy  prompts  Atm,  in  or- 
der to  enliven  the  action,  and  give  a  pr^ 
per  comic  spirit  to  ihe  performance.] 


OVERTURE 

TO  THE 

BURLETTA  OF  ORPHEUS. 

The  curtain  rises  to  soft  music  after  the  Chet' 
turcy  and  ditcovers  Orpheus  asUep  uponc 
couch  with  his  lyre  near  him — after  the  sym- 
phony— 

Recitative  accwnpanied, 

Orpheus  dreaming. 

.  I  come — ^I  go— I  must-^I  will. 

[HaU'aicake. 
Bless  me !  Where  am  I  ?  here  I'm  still  f 

[Quite  awaki. 
Though  dead,  she  haunts  me  still,  my  wife ! 
In  death  my  torment,  as  in  life ; 
By  day,  by  night,  whene'er  she  catches 
Poor  me  asleep— she  thumps  and  scratches ; 
No  more  she  cries,  with  harlot's  revel. 
But  fetch  me,  Orpheui^  froin  the  devil ! 


AIR. 

Though  she  scolded  all  day,  and  all  night  did  die 

same. 
Though  she  was  too  rampant,  [and  I  was  too 

(^me; 
Though  shriller  her  notes,  than  the  ear-pieidiig 

Me, 
I  must,  and  I  will,  go  to  hell  for  mj  wife ! 

As  the  sailor  can't  rest,  if  the  winds  are  too  still, 
As  the  miller  sleeps  best  by  the  clack  of  has 

mill. 
So  I  was  most  happy  in  tumult  and  strife ; 
I  must,  and  I  will,  go  to  hell  for  mj  wife ! 

[Going  okf. 

Enter  Rhodope. 
Recitative, 

* 

BJho.    Your  wife,  you  drivler ! — is  it  so  ? 
But  111  play  hell  before  yoa  go ! 

Orph.  With  fear  and  shame,  mj  cheeks  ut 
scarlet; 
Tve  prais'd  my  wife,  before  mj  hariot 

'  Rko,    Go,  fetch  your  wife,  thou  simple  man ; 
What !    keep  us~  both  ? — is  tnat  your 

plan? 
And  dar'st  thou,  Orpheus,  think  of  two, 
When  one's  too  much  by  one  for  yoa? 
3 
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OrpK,    My  mind  is  (ixM — in  vain  this  strife; 
To  hell  I  go,  to  fetch  my  wife. — 

[Going,  RuoDOPE  holdt  him, 

AIR. 

BJu),  Is  this  your  affection, 

Your  vows  and  protection, 
To  bring  back  your  wife  to  your  house  ? 
When  she  knows  what  I  am, 
As  a  wolf  the  poor  lamb. 
As  a  cat  she  will  mumble  the  mouse. 

[/fi  ieart, 

AIR. 

Orph,  Pray  cease  your  pathetic, 

And  I'll  be  prophetic ; 

Two  ladies  at  one  e  in  my  house, 
Two  cats  they  will  be, 
And  mumble  poor  me  ; 

The  poor  married  man  is  the  mouse. 

Kho.     Yet  hear  me  !  Orpheus,  can  you  be 
So  vulgar,  as  to  part  with  me. 
And  fetch  your  wife  ? — am  I  forsaken  ? 
O  give  me  back  what  you  have  taken  ! 
In  vain  [  rave,  my  fate  deplore, 
^        A  ruin*d  maid  is  maid  no  more ; 
Your  love  alone  is  reputation. 
Give  me  hut  tliat,  and  this  for  reputa- 
tion. 

[Snapi  herjingers, 

AIR. 

When,  Orpheus,  you 

Were  kinil  and  true, 
Of  joy  I  had  my  fill, 

Now  Orpheus  roves. 

And  faithless  proves, 
Alas  1  tlie  bitter  pill ! 

As  from  the  bogs. 

The  wounded  frogs 
Caird  out,  I  call  to  thee; 

O  naughty  boy, 

To  you  'tis  joy, 
Alas  !  'tis  death  to  me. 

Orph,   In  vain  are  all  your  sobs,  find  sighs. 
In  vain  the  rhet'rick  of  your  eyes ; 
To  wind  and  rain  my  heart  is  rock  : 
The  more  you  cry — the  more  I'm  block. 

Kho,     Since  my  best  weapon,  crying,  fails, 
I'll  try  my  tongue,  and  then  my  nails. 

AIR. 

Mount  if  you  will,  and  reach  the  sky. 
Quick  as  lightning  would  I  fly. 

And  there  would  give  you  battle ; 

like  the  thunder  I  would  rattle. 

foL  ni. 


Seek,  if  you  will,  the  shades  below ; 
Thither,  thither,  will  I  go, 

Your  faithless  heart  appal ! 
My  rage  no  bounds  shall  know — 

Revenge  my  bosom  stings. 

And  jealousy  has  wmgs, 
To  rise  above  them  all ! 

[Orpheus  snatches  vp  the  lyre, 

Orph.  This  is  my  weapon ;  don't  advance  ! 

I'll  make  yon  sleep,  or  make  you  dance. 

AIR. 

One  med*ciue  cures  the  gout. 

Another  cures  a  cold, 
This  can  drive  your  passions  out, 

Nay,  even  cure  a  scold. 
Have  you  gout  or  vapours, 
I  in  sleep 
Your  senses  steep. 
Or  make  your  legs  cut  capers. 

DuettOf  accompanied  with  the  lyre. 

Kho.     I  cannot  have  my  swing, 
Orph.  Ting,  ting,  ting.  ^ 

Kho,     My  tongue  has  lost  its  twang, 
Orph,  Tang,  tang,  tang. 
Kho.     My  eyes  begin  to  twinkle, 
Orph.  Tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle. 
Kho.     My  hands  dingle,  dangle, 
Orph.  Tangle,  tangle,  tangle. 
Kho.     My  spirits  sink, 
Orph.  Tiuk,  tink,  tink. 
Kho.    Alas,  my  tongue  ! 
Orph.  Tang,  tang,  tong. 
Kho,     Now  'lis  all  o'er, 

I  can  no  more. 

But — go-to-sleep — and — sno-o-re. 
[5in/cf  by  degrees  upon  a  couch,  andftdh 
asleep. 

Orph,  Tis  done,  I'm  free, 

And  now  for  thee, 
£urydice ! 
Behold  what's  seldom  seen  in  life, 
I  leave  my  mistress  for  my  wife.       2, 

Who's  there ! 

[Calls  a  servant,  who  peeps  in. 
Come  in — nay,  never  peep ; 
The  danger's  o'er — she's  fast  asleep ; 
Do  not  too  soon  her  fury  rouse, 
I  go  to  hell,  to  fetch  my  spouse. 

AIR. 

Though  she  scolded  all  day,  and  all  night  did  the 

same. 
Though  she  was  too  rampant,  and  I  was  too 

tame; 
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Though  shriller  her  notes  than  the  ear-piercing 

fife, 
I  must,  and  I  will,  go  to  hell  for  iinr  wife. 

[Exit  tinging. 

SCENE  Ih—Changes  to  a  mountainous  country; 
cozcSj  sheepf  goatSy  ^-c. 

After  a  short  symphony^ Enter  Orpheus, 
playing  upon  his  lyre, 

AIR. 

Thou  dear  companion  of  my  life, 
My  friend,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife, 

Much  dearer  than  all  three  ! 
Should  they  he  faithless  and  deceire  me. 
Thy  grand  specific  can  relieve  me, 

All  med'cines  are  in  thee. 
Thou  veritable  beaume  de  vie  / 

Recitative. 

Now  wake  my  lyre,  to  sprightlier  strains, 
Inspire  with  joy  both  beasts  and  swains, 
Give  us  no  soporific  potion, 
But  notes  shall  set  the  fields  in  motion. 

AIR. 

Breathe  no  ditty. 
Soft  and  pretty, 

Charmmg  female  tongues  to  sleep ; 
Goats  shall  flaunt  it. 
Cows  currant  it. 

Shepherds  frisk  it  with  their  sheep ! 

Enter  Old  Shepherd  mth  others, 

"Recitative, 

Old  Shep.  Stop,  stop  your   noise,  you  fiddling 
fool  f 
We  want  not  here  a  dancing  school ! 

Orph,      Shepherd,  be  cool ;  forbear  this  vap'- 
ring, 
Or  this  shall  set  you  all  a  cap'ring. 

Old  Shep,  Toucti  it  again,  and  I  shall  strait 

Beat  time  with  this  upon  your  pate. 

Orph,       I  dare  you  all,  your  threats,  your 
blows ; 
Come  one  and  all !  we  now  are  foes. 

Old  Shep,  Zounds !  what's  the  matter  with  my 
toes? 

J[Begins  to  dance, 

AIR. 

From  top  to  toe, 

Above,  below. 
The  tinglib^  runs  about  me ; 

I  feel  It  here, 

I  feel  it  there, 
Within  me,  and  without  me. 


AIR. 

Orph.  Prom  top  to  toe, 

Above?,  below, 
The  charm  shall  run  about  yon; 
Now  tingle  here. 
Now  tingle  there, 
Within  you,  and  without  yen, 

AIR. 

Old  Shep,  O  cut  those  strings. 

Those  tickling  things. 
Of  that  same  cursed  scraper  ! 

Chorus  of  Shepherds. 

We're  dancing  too. 
And  we,  like  you. 
Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Orph,  They  cut  the  strings. 

Those  foolish  things ! 
They  cannot  hurt  the  scraper; 
They're  dancing  too, 
And  they,  like  you. 
Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

Chorus, 

We're  dancing  too^ 
And  we,  like  you. 
Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Old  Shep.  As  I'm  alive, 

I'm  sixty-five. 

And  that's  no  age  for  dandng; 
I'm  past  the  game, 
O  fie  for  shame  ! 

Old  men  should  not  be  prandog 
O  cut  the  strings, 
Those  tickling  things. 

Of  that  same  cursed  scraper ! 

Chorus, 

We're  dancing  too. 
And  we,  like  you. 
Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

AIR. 

Orpk  They  cut  the  strings. 

Those  foolish  things ! 
They  cannot  hurt  the  scraper ; 
They're  dancing  too. 
And  they,  like  you, 
Caa  only  cut  a  caper. 
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Chorufp 

We're  dancing  too, 
And  we,  like  you, 
Can  only  cut  a  caper. 

[Orpheus  leads  out  the  shepherds  in  a 
grand  chorus  of  singing  and  dan- 
cing, and  the  beasts  follozcing  thein. 

Glib.  Here's  a  scene,  lady  Fuz  ! — If  this  won't 
do,  what  the  devil  will  ?  tal,  lal,  lal,  la!  \-—[Dun' 
<ing.l  Thank  you,  f];entlemen.  [To  the  orche- 
Btra.]  Admirahly  well  done,  indeed  ! — I'll  kiss  you 
all  round,  over  as  much  punch  as  the  double  hass 
will  hold. 

Enter  Patent. 

There,  Mr  Manager,  is  an  end  of  an  act — Every 
beast  upon  his  hind-legs! — I  did  iiirviid,  that 
houses  and  trees  (according  to  the  old  story) 
should  have  joined  in  the  dance ;  hut  it  would 
have  croudcd  the  stage  too  much. 

Pat.  Full  enough  as  it  is,  Mr  Glib. 

Ladi/  Fuz.  [Without.]  Let  me  come,  let  me 
come,  I  say ! 

Glib,  D'ye  hear,  d'ye  hear?  her  ladyship's  in 
raptiu-cs,  I  find; 1  knew  1  should  touch  her. 

Enter  Lady  Frz. 

Ladu  Fuz.  These  arc  fine  doings ;  fiuc  doinzs, 
Mr  Glib  ! 

Glib.  And  a  fine  effect  they  will  have,  my 
lady ;  particularly  the  dancing  off  of  the  beasts. 

Lad^  Fuz.  Yes,  yes ;  they  li^ve  danced  off, 
but  they  shall  dance  back  again,  take  my  word 
for  it.  [  Walks  about. 

Glib.  My  dear  lady,  and  so  they  shall ;  don't 
be  uneasy ;  they  shall  dance  back  attain  directly 
— here,  prompter,  I  intended  to  have  the  scene 
over  again  ;  I  could  see  it  forever. 

Ladt/  Fuz,  Was  this  your  plot,  Mr  Glib? 
Or  your  contrivance,  Mr  Manager  ? 

Pat.  Madam ! 

Glib.  No,  upon  my  soul !  'tis  all  my  own  con- 
trivance ;  not  a  thought  stole  from  ancient,  or 
modern ;  all  my  own  plot ! 

Lady  Fuz,  Call  my  servants  !  I'll  have  a  post- 
chaise  directly;  I  see  your  guilt,  by  your  vain  en- 
deavours to  hide  it;  this  is  the  most  bare-faced 
impudence ! 

Glib.  Impudence  !~-»may  I  die,  if  I  know  an 
indecent  expression  in  the  whole  piece  ! 

Pat.  Your  passion,  madam,  runs  away  with 
jou ;  I  don't  understand  you. 

Lady  Puz.  No,  sir  !  'tis  one  of  your  stage-play- 
ers has  run  away  with  my  daughter ;  and  I'll  be 
rjevenged  on  you  all ! — I'll  shut  up  your  house  ! 

Pat.  This  must  be  inquired  into. 

[Exit  Patent. 


Glib.  What !  did  Miss  Fuz  run  away  without 
seeing  Orpheus  f 

Lady  Fuz.  Don't  say  a  word  more,  thou  blocks 
head  ! 

GUb.  I  am  dumb,  but  no  blockhead  ! 

Enter  Sir  Toby,  in  confusion. 

Sir  Toby.  What  is  all  this?  what  is  it  all  a- 
bout } 

Lady  Fuz.  Why,  it  is  all  your  fault,  sir  Toby! 
had  not  you  been  asleep,  she  could  ^  never  have 
been  stolen  from  your  side. 

Sir  Toby.  How  do  you  know  she  is  stolen? 
Enquire  first,  my  lady,  and  be  in  a  passion  after- 
wards. 

Lady  Fuz.  I  know  she's  gone ;  I  saw  her  with 
a  young  fellow — he  was  upon  his  knees,  swearing 

by  the  moon let  us  have  a  post-chaise,  sir 

Toby,  directly,  and  follow  them ! 

Sir  Toby.  Let  us  dine  first,  my  dear,  and  I'll 
go  whei*ever  you  please. 

Lady  Fuz.  Dine,  dine !  Did  yon  ever  hear  the 
like  ?  you  have  no  more  feeling,  sir  Toby,  than 
your  periwig.-^I  shall  <:o  distracted  !  the  greatest 
curse  of  a  poor  woman  is,  to  have  a  flighty  daugh- 
ter, and  a  sleepy  husband. 

[F,xit  Lady  Fuz. 

Sir  Toby.  And  the  greatest  curse  of  a  poor 
man  is,  to  have  every  body  flighty  in  his  family 
but  himself.  [Exit. 

Enter  Patent. 

Pat.  'Tig  true,  Mr  Glib,  the  young  lady  is 
gone  off,  hut  with  nobody  that  belongs  to  us — 
'tis  a  dreadful  affair  ! 

Glib.  So  it  is  faith  !  to  spoil  my  rehearsal — I 
think  it  was  very  ungenteel  of  her,  to  choose  this 
morning  for  her  pranks.  Though  she  might  make 
free  with  her  father  and  mother,  she  should 
have  more  manners  than  to  treat  me  so;  Fll 
tell  her  as  much  when  I  see  her.  The  second 
act  shall  be  ready  for  you  next  week — I  depend 
upon  you  for  a  prologue — your  genius 

Pat.  You  arc  too  polite,  Mr  Glib — have  you 
an  epilogue  ? 

Glib.  I  have  a  kind  of  address  here,  by  way  of 
epilogue,  to  the  town — I  suppose  it  to  be  spoken 
by  myself,  as  the  author — who  have  you  can  r€»- 
present  me } — no  easy  task,  let  me  tell  you — he 
must  be  a  little  smart,  degagee,  and  not  want  a^ 
surance. 

Patn  Smart,  degagee,  and  not  want  assurance  ? 
—  King  is  the  very  man. 

Glib.  Thank,  thank  you  !  dear  Mr  Patent, — 
the  very  man — is  he  in  the  house  ?  I  would  read 
it  to  him. 

Pat.  O  no !  since  the  audience  received  him 
in  Linco,  he  is  practising  music,  whenever  he  is 
not  wanted  here. 

Glib.  I  have  heard  as  much  ;  and  that  he  ron- 
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tiuuaUy  sets  his  famil/s  teeth  on  edge,  with 
scraping  upon  the  fiddle. — Cunceit,  conceit,  Mr 
Patent,  is  the  ruin  uf  them  all.  I  could  wish, 
when  he  speaks  this  address,  that  he  would  be 
xnore  easy  in  his  carriage,  and  not  have  that 
damned  jerk  in  his  bow,  that  he  generally  treats 
us  with. 

Pat.  V\\  hint  as  much  to  him. 

Glib.  This  is  my  conception  of  the  matter ; — 
Bow  your  body  gently,  turn  your  head  semicircu- 
larly,  on  one  side  and  the  other;  apd,  smiling 
thus,  agreeably  begin : 

All  fable  is  fiction — ^I,  your  bard,  will  main- 
tain it ; 

And  lest  you  don't  know  it,  'bs  fit  I  explain 
it: 

The  lyre  of  our  Orpheus  means  your  appro- 
bation ; 

Which  fix:es  the  poor  poet  from  care  and  vex- 
ation : 

Should  want  make  his  mistress  too  keen  to  dis- 
pute, 


Your  smiles  fill  his  pockets — and  madam  b 
mute : 

Shou'd  his  wife,  that's  himself for  they  two 

are  but  one 

Be  in  hell,  that's  in  debt,  and  the  money 
gone ; 

Your  favour  brings  comfort,  at  once  cures  the 
evil. 

For  'scaping  bum  bailiffs,  is  'scaping  the  de- 
vil ; 

Nay,  cerberus-critics  their  fury  will  drop, 

For  such  barkiug  monsters  your  smiles  are  a 
sop; 

But  how  to  explain  what  you  most  will  require, 

That  <;ows,  sheep,  and  calves,  sbou'd  daooe  af- 
ter tlie  lyre  ? 

Without  your  kind  favour,  how  scanty  each 
meal ! 

But  with  it  comes  dancing,  beef,  mutton,  and 
veal; 

For  sing  it,  or  say  it,  this  truth  we  all  see. 

Your  applause  will  be  ever  the  tme  bemm 
4€vie, 


THE 
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ACT   L 


SCENE  I.— J  room. 


Enter  Sir  Thomas  Maxwell  and  Margaret. 

Sir  Tho.  Why,  the  woman  is  mad!  these 
cursed  newspaper  patriots  have  shattered  her 
brains  !  nothing  less  than  a  senator  of  seven 
jears  standing;  can  conceive  what  she  means. 

Mar.  Wb^,  sir  Thomas,  my  conversation  is 
neither  deficient  in  order,  precision,  or  dignity. 

Sir  Tho,  Dignity !  and  what  occasion  for  dig- 
nity in  the  common  concerns  of  my  huuse  ?  why 
the  deuce  can't  you  converse  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  }  If  you  want  money  to  pay  off  my  bills, 
yoa  move  me  for  further  supplies;  if  I  tarn  away 


a  servant,  you  condemn  me  for  so  often  changing 
my  ministry ;  and  because  I  lock  up  my  daugh- 
ter, to  prevent  her  eloping  with  the  paltry  clerk 
of  a  pitiful  trader,  it  is,  forsooth,  an  invasion  of 
the  bill  of  rights,  and  a  mortal  stab  to  the  great 
charter  of  liberty  ! 

Mar,  As  Serjeant  Second'em  said,  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  corn-bill,  **  Then  why  don't  you  chuse 
^  better  ground,  brother,  and  learn  to  enlarge 
**  your  bottom  a  little  ?  Consider,  you  must  draw 
^  the  line  of  liberty  somewhere ;  for  if  these 
"  rights  belong" 

Sir  Tho,  Mercy  on  us! 

Mur,  But,  indeed,  my  dear  brother,  you  are 
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got  quite  out  of  your  depth :  Woman,  I  tell  you, 
is  a  microcosm ;  and  rightly  to  rule  her,  requires 
as  great  talents,  as  to  govern  a  state.  And  what 
says  the  aphorism  of  cardinal  Polignac  ?  ''  If  you 
"  would  not  have  a  person  deceive  you,  be  car<»- 
**  ful  not  to  let  him  know  you  mistrust  him  l*^ 
and  so  of  your  daughter. 

Sir  Tho,  Mrs  Margaret  Maxwell,  bestow  your 
advice  where  it  is  wanted  !  Out  of  my  depth  !  a 
likely  story  indeed,  that  I,  who  am  fixed  here  in 
a  nationnl  trust,  appointed  guardian  of  the  Eng- 
lish interest  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  should  not 
know  how  to  manage  a  girl ! 

Mar.  And  pray,  Mr  Consul,  what  information 
will  your  station  aSbrd  you  ?  1  don't  deny  your 
knowledge  in  export  and  import,  nor  doubt  your 
skill  in  the  difference  between  wet  and  dry  goods ; 
you  may  weigh,  with  exactness,  the  balance  of 
trade,  or  explain  the  true  spirit  of  a  treaty  of 
commerce  ;  the  surface,  the  mere  skimmings  of 
the  political  pot ! 

Sir  Tho.  Mighty  well ! 

Mar.  But  had  you,  with  me,  traced  tilings  to 
their  onginai  source;  had  you  discovered  all  so- 
cial subordination  to  nrisc  from  original  compact; 
had  you  read  Marhiavel,  Montesquieu,  l^ocke, 
Bacon,  Hobbes,  Harrington,  Hume;  had  you 
studied  the  political  testaments  of  Alberoni  and 
cardinal  Richlieu 

•Sir  Tho.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Mar^  Had  you  analyzed  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion, and  the  family  compact;  bad  you  toiled 
through  the  laborious  page  of  the  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor, or  estimated  the  prevailing  manners  with 
the  vicar  of  Newciistlc  ;  ni  a  word,  had-\'ou  read 
Amicus  upon  Taxation,  and  Tnimicus  upon  Re- 
presentation, you  would  have  known 

Sir  Tho.  What! 

y.ar.  That,  in  spire  of  the  frippery  French 
Siiliqsie  laws,  woman  is  a  free  a!;eiit,  a  noun  sub- 
stantive entity,  and,  when  treated  with  confi- 
dence  

Sir  Tho.  Why,  perhaps,  she  may  not  abuse  it : 
But  still,  my  saj-c  sister,  it  in  but  a  perhaps ;  now, 
my  tnethofl  is  certain,  infallible;  by  confining 
her,  I  can*t  be  deceived. 

Mav.  And  pray,  sir,  what  ri<;ht  hare  you  to 
confine  her?  look  in  your  PulTcndorf !  though 
bom  in  Spain,  she  is  a  native  of  England  ;  her 
birth-right  is  lilierty- — a  better  patrimonial  estate 
than  any  of  your  despotic  countries  could  give 
her. 

Sir  Tho.  Zook«,  you  would  tire  the  patience  of 
Job !  Prav,  answer  me  this ;  is  Harriet  my  daugh- 
ter? ' 

Mar.  What  then  ?  for  that  inestimable  bless- 
va%  she  is  not  beholden  to  you ;  nor  can  you, 
though  a  father,  with  reas^m,  justice,  or  law,  take 
it  from  her. 

Sir  Tho.  Why,  Margaret,  you  forget  where  you 
are  !  This,  child,  is  the  town  of  Madrid;  you  are 


amongst  a  sage,  steady  people,  who  know  and 
revere  the  natural  rights  of  a  parent. 

Mar.  Natural  rights !  Can  a  right  to  tjranntie 
be  founded  in  nature  ? 

Sir  Tho.  Look'e,  Margaret !  you  are  but  k>- 
sing  your  time ;  for,  unless  you  can  prevail  oq 
count  Wall,  or  the  president  of  Castille,  to  gram 
you  a  habeas,  wby^  Harriet  shall  stay  where  sbe 

IS. 

Mar.  Ay,  ay,  you  know  where  you  arc ;  but,  if 
my  niece  will  take  my  advice,  the  justice,  that  ij 
denied  to  her  here,  she  will  instantly  seek  for 
elsewhere. 

Sir  Tho.  Elsewhere?  hark  you,  sister!  is  it 
thus  you  answer  my  purpose  in  hrin^^ng  you  hi- 
ther ?  I  hoped  to  have  my  daughter's  pnnciplcs 
formed  by  your  prudence  ;  her  conduct  directed 
by  your  experience  and  wisdom. 

Xfar.  The  preliminary  is  categorically  true. 

Sir  Tho.  Then,  why  don't  you  abide  by  ibe 
treaty  ? 

Mar.  Yes ;  you  have  given  me  powerful  mo- 
tives ! 

Sir.  Tho.  But  another  word,  madam !  as  I 
don't  chuse  that  Harriet  should  imbibe  any  more 
of  your  romantic  republican  notions,  I  shall  take 
it  as  a  great  favour,  if  you  would  prepare  to  quit 
this  country  with  the  first  opportunity. 

Atar.  You  need  not  have  remonstrated ;  a  pe- 
tition would  have  answered  your  purpose  :  I  did 
intend  to  withdraw,  and  without  taking  Icavr; 
nor  will  I  reside  on  a  spot,  where  the  great  char- 
ter of  my  sex  is  hourly  invaded  !  No,  sir  Tho- 
mas ;  I  shall  return  to  the  land  of  liberty  !  hat 
there  expect  to  have  your  despotic  dealings  pro- 
perly and  publicly  handled. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  you  design  to  turn  author  ? 

Mar.  There's  no  occasion  for  that ;  liberty  has 
already  a  champion  in  one  of  my  sex  :  The  same 
pen,  that  has  dared  to  scourge  the  arbitrary  ac- 
tions of  Kime  of  our  monarchs,  shall  do  eqosl 
justice  to  the  oppressive  power  of  parents. 

Sir  Tho.  With  all  my  heart ! 

Mar.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  too  late  to  get  you 
into  the  historical  text ;  but,  1  promise  you,  yoa 
shall  be  soundly  swinged  in  the  marginal  notes. 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  whispers  Sir  Tbom as. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  now  ? 

Ser.  This  instant. 

Sir  Tho.  How  did  he  get  in  ? 

Ser.  By  a  ladder  of  ropes,  dropped,  I  suppose, 
by  Miss  Harriet,  from  the  balcony. 

Sir  Tho.  That  way,  I  reckon,  he  thinks  to  re- 
treat ;  but  I  shall  prevent  him.  Here,  Dick,  do 
you  and  Ralph  run  into  the  street,  and  front  the 
house  with  a  couple  of  carbines ;  bid  James  bring 
my  toledo ;  and  let  the  rest  of  the  fellows  follow 
my  steps. 

Mar.  Hey-day !  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  civil  commotion  ? 
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Sir  Tho.  Nothing  extraordinary  ;  only  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  some  of  your  salutary  sug- 
gestions. 

Mar.  Mine,  sir  Thomas  ? 

Sir  'Fho.  Yes,  yours,  sister  Margaret ! 

A/ar.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  nothing  but  Harriet  making  use 
of  her  great  natural  charter  o^  liberty,  by  letting 
your.g  Invoice,  Abraham  Indigo*8  clerk,  by  the 
means  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  into  her  chamber. 

Afar,  I  am  not  surprised. 

Sir  Tho.  Nor  I,  neither. 

Mar.  The  instant  your  suspicions  gave  her  a 
guard,  I  told  her  the  act  was  tantamount  to  an 
«)pen  declaration  of  war,   and  s;iiictified  every 


stratagem. 


Sir  Tho.  You  did  ?  mighty  well,  madum !  I 
hope,  then,  for  once,  you  will  approve  my  pro- 
ceedings; the  law  of  nations  shall  lie  strictly  ob- 
served ;  you  shall  see  how  a  spy  ought  to  be 
Created,  who  is  caught  in  the  enemy's  camp  ! 

Enter  Servant,  with  the  tolcdo. 

Oh,  here's  my  trusty  toledo  !  Come,  follow  your 
leader  !  [Exit  with  servanti. 

Mar.  Oh,  sir,  I  shall  pursue,  and  reconnoitre 
your  motions ;  and,  though  no  cartel  is  settled 
between  you,  take  care  bow  you  infringe  the  ;us 
gentium,  [Esit. 

SCENE  ll^^Anolhcr  Chamber. 

Harriet  fin(/  Invoice  discovered. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  you  were  not  observed  ? 

Inv.  I  believe  not. 

Har.  Well,  Mr  Invoice,  you  can,  I  think,  now 
no  longer  doubt  of  my  kindness ;  though,  let  me 
tell  you,  you  are  a  good  deal  indebted  for  this 
early  proof  of  it  to  my  father's  severity. 

In.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  an  event,  so  happy 
for  me,  should  proceed  from  so  unlucky  a  cause : 
But  are  there  no  hopes  that  sir  Thomas  may  be 
softened  in  time  ? 

Har.  None  :  he  is,  both  from  nature  and  ha- 
bit, inflexibly  obstinate.  This,  too,  is  his  favour- 
ite foible ;  no  German  baron  was  ever  more  at- 
tached to  the  genealogical  laws  of  alliance  than 
he  :  Marry  his  daughter  to  a  person  in  trade?  No  ! 
Put  his  present  favourite  out  of  the  question,  he 
can  never  be  brought  to  submit  to  it. 

Jn.  Dear  Miss  Harriet,  then  why  will  you  he- 
sitate }  there  can  be  no  other  alternative ;  you 
must  either  submit  to  marry  the  count,  or,  by 
flight,  escape  from  the 

Har.  No,  Mr  Invoice,  not  till  the  last  neces- 
city  drives  me.  Besides,  where  can  we  go  ?  how 
subsist?  who  will  receive  us? 

/«.  *  The  world  is  all  before  us  where  to 
chuse  ;*  and,  as  we  fly  from  oppression,  *  Provi- 
dence our  guide.' 


Har.  The  world,  Mr  Invoice,  is  but  a  cold 
kind  of  common;  and,  as  to  Providence,  let  us 
first  be  sure  we  deserve  its  protection — [A  noise 
without.]  Bless  me !  don't  I  hear  some  bustle 
below  ? 

In.  Madam! 

Har.  Hush  !  my  father,  as  I  live !  I  fear,  Mt 
Invoice,  vou  are  discovered. 

In.  No,  surely  ! 

Sir  Tho.  [Without.]  Have  you  secured  all  the 
posts? 

Ser.  [Without.]  All,  sir. 

Sir  Tho.  Both  the  front  and  the  rear  ? 

Scr.  Both. 

Har.  Lost,  past  redemption  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Then  advance !  now  let  us  unhar- 
bour  the  rascal ! 

Har.  What  can  we  do? 

Sir  Tho.  Come,  madam,  open  your  doors ! 

Har.  The  balcony  !  quick,  Mr  Invoice  !  the 
balcoi«y  ! 

Sir  Tho.  Unlock,  Mrs  Minx !  your  minion  is 
discovered !  ' 

In.  A  couple  of  fellows  stand  below,  with 
their  pieces  pointed  directly  against  it. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  then,  you  will  compel  us  to 
batter  ? 

Har.  Tlie  whole  house  is  surrounded !  how 
can  you  escape  ? 

In.  Where  will  this  window  conduct  us? 

Har.  To  the  leads  that  join  our  house  to  the 
chemist's. 

In.  To  the  leads  ?  it  is  but  a  step ;  there  is  no 
danger. 

Har.  Then  instantly  fly !  you  have  erery  thing 
to  fear  from  my  father. 

Sir  Tho.  John,  fetch  the  mattock  and  crow ! 

In.  And  leave  my  Harriet  behind  me  ? 

Har.  Secure  yourself,  and  abandon  me  to  my 
fate. 

Lt.  No,  madam,  that  I  will  never  do;  111 
dare  your  father^s  utmost  resentment. 

Sir  Tho.  Where  is  that  rascal  a-loitering  ? 

Har.  Then  you  are  lost ! 

Jn.  Would  my  Harriet  accompany  my  flight— 

Har.  Can  you  desire  it  ? 

Jit.  I  do,  I  do ;  my  dearest  angel,  I  do !  By 
all  that's  sacred,  your  honour  shall  be  as  secure 
with  me  as  in  tlie  cell  of  a  saint ! 

Har.  But  character,  decency,  prudence — 

In.  The  occasion,  the  danger,  all  justify — 

Sir  Tho.  Oh,  what,  you  are  come  at  last ! 

In.  Determine,  my  life !  You  have  but  a  mo- 
ment— 

Har.  Should  you,  Mr  Invoice,  deceive  me — 

In.  Wl;ien  I  do,  may  my  last  hope  deceive 


me 


Har.  It  is  a  bold,  a  dangerous  step ! 
In.  Fear  nothing,  my  love ! 

[Advances  to  the  vindoWf  and  gets  out. 
Sir  Tho.  Drive  at  the  pannel. 
Afar.  [Without.]  I  enter  my  protest! 
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Sir  Tho.  And  I  will  enter  the  room ! 

In.  Now  leap ;  all  is  safe, 

[Harriet  get$  out  at  the  window. 
Sir  Thomas,  adieu ! 

Sir  Tho.  Wrench  open  the  lock  ! 

Mar,  Ay,  do,  at  your  peril ! 

Sir  Tho.  Down  with  the  door  ! 

Mar.  Then  you  shall  all  be  swingeingly  sous- 
ed.    Produce  your  authority ! 

Sir  Tho.  Mine. 

Mar.  You  have  none :  not  so  much  as  the 
sanction  of  a  general  warrant. 

Sir  Tho.  What,  tlien,  I  see  I  must  do  it  my- 
self: There  it  goes!  Pretty  law,  indeed,  to  lock 
a  man  out  of  his  own  house  ! 

Enter  Sir  Thomas,  Margaret,  and  Servants, 

Now,  Mrs Heyday !  what  are  become  of  the 

parties?  vanished? 

Mar.  Deceived  by  your  spies  !  no  uncommon 
thing:,  brother,  for  a  blundering  general. 

Sir  Tho.  You  are  sure  you  saw  him  come  in  ? 

Ser.  Certain,  sir  Thomas. 

Sir  Tho.  Then  I  warrant  we  will  ferret  them 
out.    Come,  lads,  let  not  a  corner  escape  you  ! 
[Exeunt  Sir  Thomas  and  Servants. 

Mar.  I  shall  wait  on  your  motions,  and  bring 
up  the  rear.  [Elxit. 

SCENE  lll.'-Changes  to  the  chymUt's. 

Enter  Invoice  and  Harriet,  through  the  sash. 

In.  Safely  landed,  however. 

Har.  Are  you  sure  you  are  not  pursued  ? 

In.  Not  a  soul :  never  fear !  they  will  hardly 
venture  this  road. 

Har.  What  a  step  have  you  induced  me  to 
take !  to  what  distress  and  difficulties  have  I  ex- 
posed myself! 

In.  Banish  your  fears,  and  let  us  look  forward, 
my  love. 

Har.  Nav,  I  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat 
Well,  sir,  what  is  next  to  be  done  ? 

In.  The  Spaniards  are  naturally  generous; 
perhaps,  upon  hearing  our  story,  the  owner  of 
the  house  may  lend  his  assistance.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, is  the  laboratory,  and  this  door  leads  to 
the  shop. 

Devil  [In  a  bottle.]  Heigh-ho  ! 

Har.  Who  is  that  ? 

In,  That !  where  ? 

Har.  Did  not  yuu  hear  a  voice  ? 

In,  None.    Fancy,  my  love :  only  your  fears. 

Devil.  Heigh-ho! 

Har.  There  again ! 

In.  I  hear  it  now — Who  is  there  ? 

Devil.  Me. 

In.  Me !  he  speaks  English !  Who  and  where 
are  you  ? 


Devil.  Here,  in  this  bottle,  where  I  ha%e  been 
corked  up  for  these  six  months. 

In.  Corked  up  in  a  bottle  !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  in  my  life,  unless,  indeed,  in  the 
Haymarket  once.  Corked  up  in  a  bottle,  ^jt 
say? 

Devil.  Ay;  by  the  master  of  this  house,  a 
magician. 

In.  A  magician  !  Why,  then,  you  are  a  spirit, 
I  suppose? 

Devil.  You  are  right ;  I  am  the  devil. 

Har.  Mercy  on  us ! 

Devil.  Don't  be  terrified,  miss  :  You  remem- 
ber the  old  proverb.  '  The  devil  is  not  so  black 
as  he  is  painted.' 

In.  Well,  but,  sir 

Devil.  A  truce  to  your  questions,  my  good  sir, 
for  the  present !  Consider,  rammed  up  in  this 
narrow  compass,  I  can't  be  much  at  my  ease 
now,  if  you  will  but  break  the  bottle  before  you 
on  the  floor 

Har.  For  Heaven's  sake,  Mr  Invoice,  take 
care  what  you  do ! 

Devil.  Why,  my  pretty  miss,  what  risque  do 
you  run  ?  your  aflairs  can  hardly  be  changed  fur 
the  worse. 

Har.  That's  true,  indeed  I 

Devil.  Believe  me,  miss,  as  matters  stand,  we 
can  be  of  mutual  use  :  Your  lover  may  deliver 
me  from  prison,  and  I  can  prevent  you  both  from 
going  into  confinement. 

In.  What  says  my  Harriet?  shall  I  rely  on 
tlic  gentleman's  word  ? 

Devil.  Do,  madam !  I  am  a  devil  of  honour. 
Besides,  you  have  but  a  little  time  to  consider; 
in  less  than  five  minute^  you  will  have  the  con- 
sul and  ail  his  crew  in  the  house. 

In.  Nay,  then — Pray,  which  is  the  bottle? 

Devil.  That  in  the  middle,  right  before  you. 

In.  There  it  goes  I 

[He  breaks  the  bottUy  and  Devil  rises  out 
of  it — Thunder. 

Har.  Oh,  what  a 

Devil.  I  am  not  surprised,  miss,  that  you  are 
a  little  shocked  at  my  figure  :  I  could  have  as- 
sumed a  much  more  agreeable  form ;  but  as  we 
are  to  be  a  little  better  acquainted,  1  thought  it 
best  to  quit  all  disguise  and  pretence ;  therefore, 
madam,  you  see  me  just  as  1  am. 

Har.  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  ve — ve — very  t- 
greeable, 

DeviL  Yo — yo — you  are  pleased  to  compli- 
ment, madam.  Come,  answer  mc  sincerely ;  am 
I  such  a  being  as  you  expected  to  see  ? 

Har.  Really,  sir,  I  cao  hardly  say  what  I  ex- 
pected to  see. 

Devil.  I  own  it  is  a  puzzling  question ;  at  least, 
if  the  world  does  us  justice  in  the  contradictory 
qualities  they  are  pleased  to  afford  us. 

In,  You  will  forgive  me,  if  I  don't  understand 
you. 
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DeviL  Why,  for  all  their  saperlative  epithets, 
you  cannot  but  see  how  much  men  are  beholden 
to  us;    bj  our  means  it  is,  that  you  measure  the 
extent  both  of  your  virtues  and  vices. 
Inv.  As  how  ? 

DeviL  As  thus :  In  describing  your  friends,  or 
your  foes,  they  are  devilish  rich,  devilish  poor, 
deviUth  ugly,  devilish  handsome !  now  and  then, 
indeed,  to  var^  the  mode  of  conversing^  you  make 
A  little  free  with  our  condition  and  country;  as, 
hellish  dull,  damned  clever,  helliih  cold :  psha  ! 
how  damned  hot  it  is ! 

Inv»  True,  sir ;  but  I  consider  this  as  a  rheto- 
rical figure,  a  manner  of  speaking  devised  and 
practised  by  dulncss,  to  conceal  the  lack  of  ideas, 
and  the  want  of  expressions. 

Devil.  Partly  that,  I  confess :  not  but  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  case ;  for  at  different  times  we 
have  the  power,  and  do  assume  the  various 
forms,  you  assign  us. 

Inv,  We  ?  1  observe  you  always  make  use  of 
the  plural ;  is  that,  sir,  by  way  of  distinction,  or, 
is  your  family  pretty  large  and  extensive  ? 

DeviL  Multitudinous,  as  the  sands  on  the  beach, 
or  the  mots  in  a  sun-beam :  how  the  deuce  else 
do  you  think  we  could  do  all  tlie  business  below? 
Why,  there's  scarce  an  individual  amongst  you,  at 
least  of  any  rank  or  importance,  but  has  five  or 
six  of  us  in  his  train. 

Inv.  Indeed ! 

DeviL  A  little  before  I  got  rammed  in  that 
phial,  I  had  been  for  some  time  on  very  hard 
dutv  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Inv,  Of  what  kind  ? 

DeviL  The  Dsemon  of  Power  and  I  had  long 
laid  siege  to  a  subject,  the  man  a  grandee.  I  was 
then  a  popular  spirit,  and  wore  the  mask  of  a  pa- 
triot ;  at  different  times,  we  possessed  him  by 
turns ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  struggle  (by 
which  means  I  got  lame  on  this  leg,  and  obtained 
the  nick-name  of  the  Devil  Upon  Two  Sticks),  the 
Daemon  of  Vanity,  a  low  under-strapper  amongst 
us,  held  over  his  bead  a  circle  of  gold,  with  five 
knobs  on  the  top,  and,  whew  !  flew  away  with 
our  prize  in  an  instant. 

Inv,  Under-strapper  !  What,  are  there  differ- 
ent ranks  and  orders  amongst  you  ? 

DeviL  Without  doubt. 

Inv,  And,  pray,  sir— ^I  hope  no  offence;  but  I 
would  not  be  wanting  in  proper  respect — --are 
you,  when  at  home,  ot'  condition  ?  or  how  must 
I 

DeviL  You  mean,  am  I  a  devil  of  fashion,  or 
one  of  the  base  born  ? 

Inv.  I  do. 

DeviL  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my 
family. 

Inv.  I  don't  doubt  it.  You  will  forgive  me,  if 
I  make  a  mistake ;  Perhaps,  my  lord  Lucifer? 

DeviL  Who? 

Inv,  Lord  Lucifer? 

DeviL  Lord  Lucifer !  How  little  you  kuow  of 

Vol.  UI. 


our  folks  !  Lucifer  a  lord !  Why,  that's  the  meaa- 

est  rascal  amongst  us. 

Inv,  Indeed  f 

DeviL  Oh,  a  paltry  mechanic !  The  very  ge* 
nius  of  jobbing  !  A  mere  bull  and  bear  booby  ; 
the  patron  of  uime  ducks,  brokers,  and  fraudu- 
lent bankrupts. 

Inv,  You  amaie  roe  !  I  vow  I  always  thought 
him  a  principal  agent. 

DeviL  He !  not  at  all !  The  fellow,  indeed, 
gave  himself  some  airs  of  importance,  upon  fol<^ 
lowing  the  camp,  and  having  the  contractors  and 
commissaries  under  his  care ;  but  that  affair,  you 
know,  closed  with  the  war. 

Inv.  What,  then,  are  they  now  entirely  out  of 
his  hands? 

DeviL  Yes ;  quite  out  of  his :  he  only  suggest- 
ed their  cent,  per  cent,  squeczings,  and  prompted 
the  various  modes  of  extortion  and  rapine :  but, 
in  his  room,  they  have  six  or  seven  demons  t^ 
piece,  to  direct  the  dissipation  of  tlicir  ill-goite|i 
wealth. 

Inv.  Indeed ! 

DevU.  Poor  Lucifer,  it  is  all  over  with  him  ! 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fluctuation  of  India,  aa  oc- 
casional lottery,  or  a  contested  election,  the  alley 
would  be  empty,  and  Lucifer  have  as  little  to  do 
as  a  pickpocket  whea.the  play-houses  are  shut. 

Inv.  Perhaps,  sir,  then  your  name  may  be  Bel- 
zebub? 

DeviL  He!  worse  and  worse !  not  a  devil,  that 
has  the  least  regard  to  his  character,  would  choose 
to  be  seen  in  his  company :    besides,  it  is  the 

most  petulant,  waspish,  quarrelsome  cur but 

no  wonder;    he  is  the  imp  of  chicane,  and  pro- 
tects the  rotten  part  of  the  law. 

Inv,  Then  he,  at  least,  has  employment 
enough  ? 

Devil,  Yes,  during  the  term,  he  has  a  good 
deal  to  do :    he  is  the  parent  of  quibbles,  the 

fruardian  of  pettifoggers,  bad  bail,  and  of  bai- 
iffs ;  the  supporter  of  alibi's,  the  source  of  sham 
pleas,  the  maker  and  finder  of  flaws,  the  patron 
of  perjury,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  all  trials  by  jury  ! 
Not  long  ago,  though,  my  gentlenuin  was  put  to 
his  shifts. 

Inv.  How  was  that  ? 

Devil,  The  law  had  laid  hold  of  an  old  friend 
of  his,  for  being  too  positive  as  to  a  matter  of 
fact ;  evidence,  evasion,  protraction,  pleas,  every 
art,  was  employed  to  acquit  him,  that  the  most 
consummate  skill  could  suggest ;  but  all  to  no 
purpose. 

Inv.  That  was  strange. 

DeviL  Beyond  all  belief;  he  could  have  hang<r 
ed  a  dozen  innocent  people  .with  half  the  pains 
that  this  paltry  perjury  gave  him. 

Inv,  How  came  that  about  ? 

DevU,  Why,  I  don't  know ;  he  had  unfortur 
nately  to  do  with  an  obstinate  magistrate,  who 
bears  a  mortal  hatred  to  rogues,  and  whose  saga- 
city could  not  be  deceived.      But,    however, 
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thous;h  he  was  not  able  to  save  his  friend  from 
the  bhaiDe  of  conviction  (a  trifle,  which  he,  in- 
deed, but  little  regarded),  yet  he  had  the  fiddress 
to  evade,  or  at  least  defer,  the  time  of  bis  pu- 
nishment. 

Inv.  By  what  means? 
JDevU.  By  Hnding  a  flaw. 
Inv.  A  flaw  !  What's  a  flaw  ? 
Devil,    A  legal  loop-hole,  that  the  lawyer's 
leave  open  for  a  rogue  now  and  then  to  creep 
through,  that  the  game  mayn't  be  wholly  destroy- 
ed. 

Inv.  A  provident  sportsman  !  Would  it  not  be 
too  much  trouble  to  favour  me  with  this  particu- 
lar instance  ? 

Devil.   Not  at  all.     Why,  sir,  when  matters 
grew  desperate,  and  the  case  was  given  over  for 
lost,  little  Belzy  starts  up  in  the  form  of  an  able 
practitioner,  and  humbly  conceived,  that  his  cli- 
ent could  not  be  convicted  upon  that  indictment; 
forasmuch  as  therein  he  was  charged  with  for- 
swearing himself  now  ;  whereas  it  clearly  appear- 
ed, by  the  evidence,  that  he  had  only  forsworn 
himself  then  :   if,  indeed,  he  had  been  indicted 
generally,  for  committing  perjury  now  and  then, 
proofs  might  be  produced  of  any  peijury  he  may 
have  committed  ;   whereas,  by  limiting  the  point 
of  time  to  the  now,  no  proofs  could  be  admitted 
as  to  the  then :  so  that,  with  submission,  he  hum- 
bly  conceived  his   client  was  clearly  absolved, 
and  his  character  as  fair  and  as  spotless  as  a  babe 
.that's  just  born,  and  immaculate  as  a  sheet  of 
white  paper. 

Inv.  And  the  objection  was  good  ? 
Devil.  Fatal ;  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the 
flaw. 

Ihv.  And  the  gentleman 

Devil.  Walks  about  at  his  ease ;  not  a  public 
place,  but  he  thrusts  his  person  full  in  your  face. 
Inv.  That  ought  not  to  be  :  the  contempt  of 
the  public,  that  necessary  supplement  to  the  best 
digested  body  of  laws,  should,  in  these  cases,  be 
never  dispensed  with. 

Devil.  In  days  of  vore,  when  the  world  was 
but  young,  that  method  had  merit,  and  the  sense 
of  shame  ivas  a  kind  of  a  curb ;  but  knaves  are 
MOW  so  numerous  and  wealthy,  they  can  keep  one 
another  in  countenance,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Inv.  There  may  be  something  in  that.  Well, 
fir,  I  have  twice  been  out  of  m v  guess ;  will  yon 
give  me  leave  to  hazard  a  third?  Perhaps  you 
are  Belphegor,  or  Uriel  ? 

Devil.  Neither.  They,  too,  are  but  diminu- 
tive devils  ;  the  first  favours  the  petty,  pilfering 
frauds ;  he  may  be  traced  in  the  double  score, 
and  soaped  pot  of  the  publican,  the  allum  and 
chalk  of  the  baker,  in  the  sophisticated  mixtures 
of  the  brewers  of  wine  and  of  beer,  and  in  tlie 
false  measures  and  weights  of  them  all. 
Inv.  And  Uriel  ? 
Devil,  He  is  the  daemon  of  (quacks  an(|  of 


mountebanks ;  a  thriving  race  all  nver  the  world, 
but  their  true  seat  of  empire  is  England  :  there, 
a  short  sword,  a  tye,  and  a  nostrum,  a  month's 
advertising,  with  a  shower 'of  handbills,  never 
fail  of  creating  a  fortune.  But  of  this  tribe  I 
foresee  I  shall  Iiave  occasion  to  ^eak  hereafter. 

Inv.  WVll,  but,  sir 

Devil.  Come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to  vodt 
pain ;  for,  from  my  appearance,  it  is  impossible 
you  should  ever  guess  at  my  person.  Now,  miss, 
what  think  you  of  Cupid  ? 

Har.  You  f  You  Cupid  ?  You  the  gay  god  of 
love  ? 

Devil.  Yes ;  me,  me,  miss  !  What,  I  suppose 
you  expected  the  quiver  at  my  back,  and  the 
bow  in  my  hand  ;  the  purple  pinions,  and  flUe^ 
ted  forehead ;  with  the  blooming  graces  of  yoath 
and  of  beauty  ?  . 

Har.    Why,  I  can't  but  say  the   poets  had 

taught  me  to  expect  charms 

Devil,  That  never  existed  but  in  the  fire  of 
their  fancy ;  all  Action  and  phrenzy  ! 

Inv.  Then,  perhaps,  sir,  these  creative  gentle- 
men may  err  as  much  in  your  office,  as  it  is  clear 
they  have  mistake^  your  person. 

Devil.  Why,  their  notions  of  me  are  but  nar- 
row. It  is  true,  I  do  a  little  business  in  the  amo- 
rous way;  but  my  dealings  are  of  a  differeot 
kind  to  those  they  describe.  My  province  lies 
in  forming  conjunctions  absurd  and  preposter- 
ous :  it  is  I  that  couple  boys  and  beldames,  girls 
and  greybeards,  together;  and  when  you  see  a 
man  of  fashion  locked  in  legitimate  wedlock  with 
the  stale  leavings  of  half  the  fellows  in  town,  or 
a  lady  of  fortune  setting  out  for  Edinburgh  in  a 
post-chaise  with  her  footman,  you  may  always  set 
it  down  as  some  of  my  handywork.  Bat  this  is 
but  an  inconsiderable  branch  of  ttiy  businessi. 
Inv.  Indeed ! 

Devil.  The  several  arts  of  the  drama,  dancing, 
mu«(ic,  and  painting,  owe  their  existence  to  me : 
I  am  the  father  of  fashions,  the  inventor  of 
quints,  trente,  quarante,  and  hazard  ;  the  guar- 
dian of  gamesters,  the  genius  of  gluttony,  and 
the  author,  protector,  and  patron  of  licentious- 
ness, lewdness,  and  luxury. 
Inv.  Your  department  is  large. 
Devil.  One  time  or  other,  1  may  give  you  a 
more  minute  account  of  these  matters ;  at  pre- 
sent we  have  not  a  moment  to  lose  :  should  my 
tyrant  retu^n,  I  must  expect  to  be  again  corked 
up  in  a  bottle. — [Knocking.^ — And  bark  !  it  it 
the  consul,  that  knocks  at  the  door;  therefore  be 
quick  !  how  can  I  serve  yon  ? 

Inv.   You  are  no  stranger,  sir,  to  our  distress: 
Here,  we  are  unprotected  and  friendless;   could 
your  art  convey  us  to  the  place  of  our  birth- 
Devi/.  To  England  ? 
Inv.  If  you  please. 

Devil,  Without  danger,  and  with  great  expe- 
dition.   Come  to  this  window,  and  lay  hold  of 
'  my  cloak.    I  have  often  resided  in  England :  at 
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present,  indeed,  there  are  but  few  of  our  family 
there.  Every  seventh  year,  we  have  a  general 
dispensation  for  residence  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the 
inhabitants  themselves  can  play  the  devil,  with- 


out our  aid  or  assistance.    Off  we  go  !   stick  fast 
to  your  hold ! 

[Thunder.    Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  I.— J  Street  in  London. 
Enter  Devil,  Invoice,  and  Harriet. 

DcviL  Well,  my  good  friends,  I  hope  you 
are  not  displeased  with  your  journey  ? 

Inv.  We  had  no  time  to  he  tired. 

Har,  No  veliicle  was  ever  so  easy. 

Devil,  Then,  by  you  mortals  what  injustice  is 
done  us,  when  every  crazy,  creeking,  jolting, 
jumbhn^  coach,  is  called  the  devil  of  a  carriage? 

Inv.  Very  true. 

Devil.  Oh,  ainongst  you,  we  arc  horridly  used. 
Well,  sir,  you  now  see  I  sim  a  devil  of  honour, 
and  have  punctually  obeved  your  commands : 
but  I  shan't  limit  my  gratitude  to  a  literal  com- 
pliance with  our  compact;  is  there  any  thing 
else  for  your  service  ? 

Inv.  Were  I  not  afraid  to  trespass  too  much 
on  your  time 

Devil.  A  truce  to  your  compliments  !  Though 
they  are  the  common  change  of  the  world,  we 
know  of  what  base  metal  the  coin  is  composed, 
and  have  cried  down  the  currency  :  speak  your 
v'ishes  at  once. 

Inv.  England,  sir,  is  our  country,  it  is  true ; 
but  Miss  Maxwell  being  born  abroad,  and  my 
leaving  it  young,  have  made  us  both  as  much 
strangers  to  its  manners  and  customs,  as  if  you 
had  set  us  down  at  Ispahan  or  Delhi :  give  us,' 
then,  some  little  knowledge  of  the  people  with 
whom  we  are  to  live. 

Devil.  That  task,  young  gentleman,  is  too  much 
even  for  the  devil  himself!  Where  liberty  reigns, 
and  property  is  pretty  equally  spread,  independ- 
ence and  pride  will  give  each  individual  a  pecu- 
liar and  separate  character :  when  classed  in  pro- 
fessions, indeed,  they  then  wear  some  singular 
marks,  that  distinguish  them  from  the  rest  of 
their  race ;  these  it  may  be  necessary  for  you  to 
know. 

Inv.  You  will  highly  oblige  me. 

Devil.  And  at  the  same  time  that  I  am  show- 
ing you  persons,  I  will  give  you  some  little  light 
into  things.  Health  and  property,  you  know, 
are  the  two  important  objects  of  human  atten- 
tion :  You  shall  first  see  their  state  and  situation 
in  London. 

Inv.  You  mean  the  practice  of  physic  and 
law? 

Devil.  I  do.  And  as  to  the  first,  you  will  find 
it,  in  some  of  the  professors,  a  science,  noble,  sa- 
lutary, and  hberal;  in  others,  a  trade,  as  mean  as 
il  is  mercenary ;    a  contemptible  conabinatioa  of 


dunces,  nurses,  and  apothecaries.  But  you  hava 
now  a  lucky  opportunity  of  knowing  more  iu  an 
hour,  of  the  great  improvements  in  this  branch 
of  civil  society,  than,  by  any  other  means,  seven 
years  could  have  taught  you. 

In.  Explain,  if  you  please. 

Devil.  The  spirit  of  discord  prevails:  The  re** 
public  of  tied  periwigs,  like  the  Romans  of  old, 
have  turned  their  arms  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
to  draw  their  short  swords  on  themselves. 

In.  But  how  came  this  about  ? 

Devil.  To  carry  on  the  metaphor,  you  must 
know,  in  this  great  town,  there  are  two  corps  of 
these  troops,  equally  numerous,  and  equally  for- 
midable :  The  first,  it  is  true,  are  disciplined,  and 
fight  under  a  general,  whom  they  christen  a  Pre- 
sident :  The  second  contains  the  hussars  and 
pandours  of  physic ;  they  rarely  attack  a  pati«> 
ent  together  ;  not  but  the  latter,  single-handed, 
can  do  good  execution. 

In.  But  their  cause  of  contention } 

Devil.  Pride.  The  light  troops  are  jealous  of 
some  honours  the  others  possess  by  prescription, 
and,  though  but  a  militia,  think  they  have  right 
to  an  equal  rank  with  the  regulars. 

In.  Why,  this  in  time  may  ruin  their  state. 

Devil.  True ;  but  that  we  must  prevent ;  it  is 
our  interest  to  make  up  this  breach :  Already  we 
feel  the  fatal  effects  of  their  feuds  :  By  neglect- 
ing their  patients,  the  weekly  bills  daily  decline, 
and  new  subjects  begin  to  grow  scarce  in  our 
realms. 

In.  This  does,  indeed,  claim  your  attention. 

Devil.  We  purpose  to  call  iu  the  aid  of  the 
law ;  bleeding  the  purse  is  as  effectual  for  damp- 
ing the  spirit,  as  opening  a  vein  for  lowering  the 
pulse.  The  Du^mon  of  Litigation  has  already 
possessed  the  licentiates  ;  I  must  infuse  the 
same  passion  into  the  president ;  and,  I  warrant 
you,  in  two  or  three  terms,  with  two  or  three 
trials,  all  sides  will  be  heartily  tired.  But  a- 
propos !  I  see  a  brace  of  apothecaries  coming 
this  way ;  they  seem  deep  m  debute  :  I>et  us 
listen ;  we  shall  best  learn  from  them  the  pre- 
sent posture  of — Hush,  hide  ! — You  shall  here, 
too,  have  a  proof  what  a  Proteus  I  am. 

[They  retire* 

Enter  Julep  and  Apozem,  with  a  letter. 

Jul.  I  tell  you,  Apozem,  you  are  but  young  in 
the  business,  and  don*t  foresee  how  much  we 
shall  be  all  hurt  in  the  end. 

4pQ»  Well;  but  what  can  be  done,  IVtr  Julep  ^ 
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Here,  Dr  tlellcbore  writes  me  word,  that  they 
threaten  a  siege,  and  are  provided  with  fire-arms : 
would  jfou  have  them  surrender  the  college  at 
once  ? 

Jul,  Fire-arms!  if  thev  are  road  enough  not  to 
know  that  the  pen  is  tfie  doctor's  best  pistol^ 
why,  let  them  proceed. 

Apo.  But  are  we  to  stand  quietly  by,  and 
see  the  very  seat  of  the  science  demolished  and 
torn? 

Jul.  And  with  what  arms  are  we  to  defend 
it  ?  where  are  our  cannon  ?  We  have  mortars, 
indeed,  but  then  they  are  fit  to  hold  nothing 
but  pestles ;  and,  as  to  our  small  arms,  of 
wliat  use  can  they  be  in  a  siege  ?  they  are  made, 
you  know,  to  attack  only  the  rear. 

Apo.  Come,  come,  Mr  Julep,  you  make  too 
light  of  these  matters :  to  have  tne  lawful  de- 
scendants from  Galen,  the  throne  of  Esculapius, 
overturned  by  a  parcel  of  Goths ! 

JuL  Peace,  Apozero,  or  treat  your  betters 
ivith  proper  respect !  What,  numskull !  do  you 
think  all  physicians  are  blockheads,  who  have 
not  washed  their  hands  in  the  Cam  or  the  Isis  ? 

Apo.  Well,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  that  a 
University-doctor— 

Jul.  May,  for  aught  you  know,  be  a  dunce. 
Besides,  fool,  what  have  we  to  do  with  degrees  ? 
the  doctor  that  doses  best  is  the  best  doctor  for 
us.  You  talk  of  the  college ;  there  are  some  of 
their  names,  I  am  sure,  that  I  never  desii*c  to 
see  on  my  file. 

Apo.  Indeed! 

Jul.  Indeed  ?  no,  indeed.  Why,  there's  Dr 
t)iet,  that  makes  such  a  dust :  He  had  a  person 
of  fashion,  a  patient  of  mine,  under  his  care 
t'other  day  ;  as  fine  a  slow  fever !  I  was  in 
hopes  of  half  making  my  fortune 

Apo.  Yes ;  I  love  a  slow  fever.  Was  it  ner- 
vous? 

Jul.  Ay ;  with  a  lovely  dejection  of  sphits. 

Apo.  That  was  delightful,  indeed  !  I  look 
upon  the  nerves  and  the  bile  to  be  the  two  best 
friends  we  have  to  our  back. — Well,  pray,  and 
how  did  it  answer  ? 

Jul.  Not  at  all;  the  scoundrel  let  him  slip 
through  my  hands  for  a  song ;  only  a  paltry  six 
pounas  and  a  crown. 

Apo,  Shameful! 

JuL  Infamous !  and  yet,  forsooth,  he  vras  one 
of  your  college.  Well,  now,  to  shew  you  the 
difference  in  men ;  but  the  very  week  after,  Dr 
Linctus,  from  Ley  den,  run  me  up  a  bill  of  thirty 
odd  pounds,  for  only  attending  Alderman  Soak- 
pot  six  days  in  a  surfeit 

Apo.  Ay,  that  was  df  ling  of  business. 

Jul.  Ah  !  that's  a  sweet  pretty  practitioner, 
Apozem !  we  must  all  do  our  utmost  to  push 
him. 

Afo,  Without  doubt.  But,'  notwithstanding 
all  tnat  you  say,  Mr  Julep,  there  are  some  of 
the  geotlemeD  of  the  college,  that  I  know-— - 


Jul.  Ah !  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  fingered  a 
pulse ;  not  one  in  the  trade  will  deny  it. 

Apo.  But,  amongst  all  now,  old  Nat  Night- 
shade is  the  man  for  ray  money. 

Jul.  Yes ;  Nat,  Nat  has  merit,  I  own ;  but,  poi 
take  him  !  he  is  so  devilish  quick :  To  be  sore, 
he  has  a  very  pretty  fluent  pen  whilst  it  lasts; 
but  then  he  makes  such  dispatch,  that  one  his 
hardly  time  to  send  in  two  dozen  of  draughts. 

Apo.  Yes ;  the  doctor  drives  on,  to  be  sore. 

Jul.  Drives  on !  If  I  am  at  all  free  id  the 
house  when  old  Nightshade  is  sent  for,  as  a  pre- 
paratory dose  I  always  recommend  aa  attorney. 

Apo.  An  attorney  !  for  what  ? 

Jul.  To  make  the  patient's  will,  before  be 
swallows  the  doctor's  prescription. 

Apo.  That  is  prudent. 

Jul.  Yes ;  I  generally  afterwards  get  the  tbaob 
of  the  family. 

Apo.  What,  Mr  Julep,  for  the  attorney,  or  the 
physician  ?  ha,  ha  ! 

Jul.  Ha,  ha  !  you  are  arch,  little  Apozem ; 
quite  a  wag,  I  profess  ! 

Apo.  Why,  you  know,  brother  Julep,  these 
are  subjects  upon  which  one  can  hardly  be  se- 
rious. 

Jul,  True,  true !  but  then  you  should  never 
laugh  loud  in  the  street !  We  may  indulge,  in- 
deed, a  kind  of  simpering  smile  to  our  patients, 
as  we  drive  by  in  our  chariots;  but,  then,  there 
is  a  decency,  not  to  say  dignity,  that  becomes 
the  public  demeanour  of  us,  who  belong  to  the  fa- 
culty. 

Apo^  True !  And  yet,  there  are  times  when 
one  C£tn  hardly  forbear :  Why,  the  other  day 
now,  I  had  like  to  have  burst:  I  was  following i 

funeral  into  St  George's a  sweet  pretty  bo- 

rying;  velvet  pall,  hat-band  and  gloves;  and, 
indeed,  the  widow  was  quite  handsome  in  all 
things;  paid  my  bill  the  next  week,  without 
sconcing  off  sixpence,  though  they  were  thought 
to  have  lived  happily  tooether — but,  as  I  was  t- 
saying,  as  we  were  entering  the  church,  who 
should  stand  in  the  porch  but  Kit  Cabbage  the 
tailor,  with  a  new  pair  of  breeches  under  his 
arm.    The  sly  rogue  made  me  a  bow,  *  Servant, 

*  Muster  Apozem  !'  says  he ;  *  what,  you  are  car- 

*  rying  home  your  work,  too,  I  sec.'  Did  you 
ever  hear  such  a  doo;  ? 

Jul.  Ay,  ay ;  let  them,  let  them But,  is 

not  that  Dr  Squib,  that  is  crossing  the  way  ? 

Apo,  Yes;  you  may  see  it  is  Squib,  by  his 
shuffle.  What,  I  suppose  now  be  is  scouring 
away  for  the  college. 

Jul.  Who,  Squib?  how  little  you  know  of 
him  !  he  did  not  care  if  all  our  tribe  was  tipped 
into  the  Thames. 

Apo.  No  ! 

Jul.  No  !  Lord  help  you !  he  is  too  much  ta* 
ken  up  with  the  national  illness,  to  attend  tc 
particular  ail3 :  Why,  he  would  quit  the  best  pa- 
tient in  town  to  bunt  after  a  political  secret; 
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and  would  rather  have  a  whisper  from  a  great 
man  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  than  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  attending  him  in  a  chronical 
case. 

Apo,  Wonderful !  Who  can  that  dirty  boy  be, 
that  he  has  in  his  hand  ? 

Jul,  One  of  his  scouts,  I  suppose.    We  shall 


Re-enter  Devil,  as  Dr  Squib,  ant/ Printer's 

Devil. 

Squib,  And  you  are  sure  this  was  worked  off 
one  of  the  first  ? 

Boy,  Not  a  single  one,  sir,  has  been  sent  out 
•svet. 

iS^ici6.  That  is  daintily  done,  my  dear  devil ! 
Here,  child,  here's  sixpence.  When  your  master 
gives  you  the  rest,  you  need  not  be  in  haste  to 
deliver  them,  but  step  into  the  first  public-house 
to  refresh  you. 

Boy.  I  shall,  sir. 

iS^tii^.  Bj  that  means,  I  shall  be  earliest  to 
treat  two  or  three  great  men  that  I  know  with 
the  sight 

Boy,  No  further  commands,  sir  ? 

Squib,  None,  child !  But,  d'ye  hear  ?  if  you 
you  can  at  any  time  get  me  the  rough  reading  of 
any  tart  political  manuscript,  before  it  goes  to 
press,  you  shan't  be  a  loser. 

Boy,  I  shall  try,  sir. 

Squib,  That's  well !  Mind  your  busness,  and 
^o  on  but  as  you  begin,  and  I  foresee  your  fortune 
IS  made  :  Come,  who  knows  but  in  a  little  time, 
if  you  are  a  good  boy,  you  may  get  yourself  com- 
mitted to  Newgate ! 

Bay,  Ah,  sir,  I  am  afraid  I  am  too  young! 

Squib.  Not  at  all :  I  have  seen  lads  in  limbo 
much  younger  than  you.  Come,  don't  be  faintr 
hearted ;  there  has  many  a  printer  been  raised 
to  the  pillory  from  as  slender  beginnuigs. 

Botf,  That's  great  comfort,  however.  Well, 
Bar,  l4l  do  my  emleavour: 

[Exit, 

Squib,  Do,  do !  What,  Apozem !  JulepJ  Well 
encountered,  my  lads !  You  are  a  couple  of 
lucky  rogues !  Here,  here's  a  treat  for  a  prince ; 
such  a  print,  boys  I  just  fresh  from  the  plate  : — 
Feel  it ;  so  wet,  you  may  wring  it. 

Jul.  And  pray,  good  doctor,  what  is  the  sub- 
ject? 

Squib.  Subject !  Gad  take  me,  a  trimmer ! — 
this  will  make  some  folks  that  we  know  look  a- 
bout  them.  Hey,  Julep,  don't  you  think  this 
will  sting  ? 

Jul.  I  profess  I  don't  understand  it. 

Squib.  No  ?  Why,  zounds,  it  is  as  plain  as  a 
pike-staS*;  in  your  own  way,  too,  you  blockhead  ! 
Can't  you  see  ?  Read,  read  the  title,  you  rogue  ! 
But,  perhaps,  you  can't,  without  spectacles.  Let 
me  see !  ay,  '  The  State-Quacks ;  or,  Britannia 
a-dying  ;*  You  take  it  ? 

t 


Jul,  Very  well. 

Squib.  There  you  see  her  stretched  along  on  a 
pallet ;  you  may  know  she  is  Britannia,  by  the 
shield  and  spear  at  the  head  of  her  bed. 

Apo.  Very  plain :  for  all  the  world  like  the 
wrong  side  of  a  half-penny ! 

Squib,  Well  said,  little  Apozem!  you  have 
discernment,  I  see.  Her  disease  is  a  lethargy ; 
you  see  how  sick  she  is,  by  holding  her  hand  to 
her  head :  don't  vou  see  that  f 

Jul  I  do,  I  do  ! 

Squib.  Well,  then,  look  at  that  figure  there 
upon  her  left  hand. 

Jul,  Which? 

^^ut^.  Why,  he  that  holds  a  draught  to  her 
mouth. 

Jul.  What,  the  man  with  the  phial  ? 

Squib.  Ay,  he  with  the  phial :  That  is  suppo« 
sed  to  be — [WhUperi.'\  offering  her  laudanum,  to 
lull  her  faster  asleep. 

Jul,  Laudanum  !  A  noble  medicine,  when  ad- 
ministered properly.  I  remember  once  in  a 
locked  jaw 

Squib,  Damn  your  locked  jaw !  hold  your  pra- 
ting, you  puppy !  I  wish  your  jaws  were  locked  ! 
Pox  take  nim,  I  have  forgot  what  I  was  going 
to  1  —Apozem,  whore  did  1  leave  off? 

Apo.  You  lefl  off  at  faster  asleep. 

Squib,  True!  I  was  faster  asleep.  Well, 
then,  you  see  that  thin  figure  there,  with  thei 
meagre  chaps ;  he  with  the  straw  in  his  hand  ? 

Apo.  Very  plain. 

Squib,  He  is  supposed  to  be — ^[TFAijperi.]— 
You  take  roe  ? 

Jul,  Ay,  ay ! 

Squib,  Who  rouses  Britannia,  l>y  tickling  her 
nose  with  that  straw ;  she  starts,  and,  with  a 
jerk — [Startin£y  striket  Julep.]  I  beg  pardon  ! 
and  with  a  ien,  knocks  the  bottle  of  laudanum 
out  of  his  nand ;  and  so,  by  that  there  means, 
you  see,  Britannia  is  delivered  from  death. 

Jul.  Ay,  ay ! 

Squib.  Hey !  you  swallow  the  satire  ?  Pretty 
bitter,!  think? 

JuL  I  can't  say  that  I  quite  understand  — - 
that  is — a — a 

Squib.  Not  understand  !  then,  what  a  fool  am 
I  to  throw  my  time  on  a  dunce !  I  shall  miss, 
too,  the  reading  die  new  pamphlet  in  lled-Lion- 
Square  ;  and  at  six  I  must  be  at  Scrjeants-Inii, 
to  justify  bail  for  a  couple  of  journeymea  print- 
ers. 

Apo.  But,  Dr  Squib,  you  seem  to  have  forgot 
the  case  of  the  college,  your  brethren? 

Squib,  I  have  no  time  to  attend  their  trifling 
squabbles  !  The  nation,  the  nation,  Mr  Apozem, 
engrosses  my  care.  The  college  I  could  ihey 
but  get  me  a  stiptic  to  stop  the  bleedins;  wounds 
of  my — it  is  there,  tlicre,  that  I  feel !  Oh,  Julep, 
Apozem ! 

Could  they  but  cost  the  water  of  tliis  land, 
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nother :— — for  thither  the  licentiates  will  lead 
jou, 

In,  But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distingoish 
jou  from  the  rest  of  the  fellows  ? 


DemL  By  my  large  wig,  and  superior  impoit- 
anre ;  in  a  word,  you  must  look  for  roe  in  the 
President. 

In.  Adieu  I  [Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  l.-'A  Street, 


FiNGERFEE,   SlIGO,    OsaSAFRAS,    BrOADRIM, 

other  Doctors,  and  Macpherson,  discovered. 

Fin.  No;  I  can't  help  thinking  this  was  by 
much  the  best  method.  If,  indeed,  they  refuse 
us  an  amicable  entrance,  we  arc  then  justified 
in  the  use  of  corrosives. 

Sligo.  I  tell  you,  Dr  Fingcrfec — I  am  sorry, 

d'ye  see,  to  differ  from  so  old  a  practitioner 

but  I  don't  like  vour  prescription  at  all,  at  all ; 
For,  what  signifies  a  palliative  regimen,  with 
such  a  rotten  constitution  !  May  I  never  finger  a 
pulse  as  long  as  I  live,  if  you  get  their  voluntary 
consent  to  go  in,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  by  compul- 
sion. 

Osas.  I  entirely  coincide  with  my  very  capable 
countryman,  Dr  ^ligo,  d'ye  see ;  and  do  give  my 
advice,  in  this  con»ultation,  for  putting  tlie  whole 
college  under  a  course  of  steel  without  further 
delay. 

Sii.  I  am  much  obligated  to  you  for  yourliind 
compliment,  doctor.  But,  pray,  what  may  your 
name  be  ? 

Osas,  Dr  Osasafras,  at  your  humble  service. 

Sli.  I  am  your  very  obadient  alsho !  I  have 
heard  tell  of  your  name.  But  what  did  you 
mane  by  my  countryman  ?  Pray,  doctor,  of  what 
nation  are  you  ? 

Osas,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  native  of 
Ireland. 

SU.  Osasafras  ?  that's  a  name  of  no  note ;  he 
is  not  a  Melisian,  I  am  sure.  The  family,  I  sup- 
pose, came  over  t'other  day  with  Strongbow,  not 
above  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  ago;  or, 
perhaps,  a  descenidant  from  one  of  Oliver's 
drummers — 'Pon  my  conscience,  doctor,  I  should 
hardly  belave  you  were  Irish  ! 

Osas,  What,  sir,  d'ye  doubt  my  veracity  ? 

SU,  Not  at  all,  my  dear  doctor !  it  is  not  for 
that:  but,  between  me  and  yourself,  you  have 
lived  a  long  time  in  thb  town. 

Osas,  Like  enough. 

Sii.  Ay  !  and  was  here  a  great  while  before 
ever  I  saw  it. 

Osas.  What  of  that? 

SU,  V'ery  well,  my  dear  doctor !  Then,  putting 
that  and  t'other  together,  my  notion  of  the  up- 
shot is,  thai  if  so  be  you  are  a  native  of  Ireland, 
upon  my  conscience,  you  must  have  been  born 
there  very  young. 

Osas.  Young  ?  ay,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  my  soul, 
I  was  christened  tfatere. 

SU,  Ay! 


Osas,  Ay  was  I,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

SU,  Oh,  that  alters  the  property !  that  makes 
it  as  clear  as  Fleet-Ditch.  I  should  be  glad, 
countryman,  of  your  nearer  acquaintance.  But 
what  httle  slim  aoctor  is  that,  in  his  own  head  of 
hair  ?  I  don't  recollect  to  have  seen  his  features 
before. 

Osas,  Nor  I,  to  my  knowledge. 

SU,  Perhaps,  he  may  be  able  to  tell  roe,  if  I 
aks  him  himself.  I  am  proud  to  see  you,  doc- 
tor, on  Uiis  occasion ;  becaase  why,  it  becomei 
every  jontlejnan  that  is  of  the  faculty — that  is, 
that  is  not  of  their  faculty,  you  understand  me } 
to  look  about  him  and  stir. 

Mac,  Oh,  by  my  troth,  yea  are  right,  ur! 
The  leemiting  of  phytic  aw  to  ae  hoose,  caw  it 
a  college,  or  by  whiat  denomination  you  wul,  it 
is  at  best  but  establishing  a  sort  of  monopoly. 

SU.  'Pon  my  conscience,  that  is  a  fine  obser- 
vation. By  the  twist  of  your  tongue,  doctor,  (do 
offence)  I  should  be  apt  to  guess  that  you  might 
be  a  forejener  bom. 

Alac,  Srr ! 

SU.  From  Russia,  perhaps,  or  Muscoyy  ? 

Afac.  Hut  awa,  mon  !  not  at  aw !  Zounds,  I 
am  a  Breeton  ! 

SU,  Then,  I  should  suppose^  doctor,  pretty  far 
to  the  northward  ? 

Mac,  Ay ;  you  are  right,  sir. 

SU,  And  pray,  doctor,  what  particular  branch 
of  our  business  may  have  taken  up  the  roost  of 
your  time  ? 

Mac,  Botany. 

SU.  Botany  !  in  what  college  ? 

Mac.  The  university  of  St  Andrews. 

Osas.  Pray,  doctor,  is  not  botany  a  very  diy 
sort  of  a  study? 

SU.  Most  damnably  so  in  those  parts,  roy  dear 
doctor;  for  all  the  knowledge  they  have,  they 
must  get  from  dried  herbs,  l^ecause  the  devil  of 
any  green  that  will  grow  there. 

Mtic,  Sir,  your  information  is  wrang. 

SU.  Come,  my  dear  doctor,  hold  your  palaver, 
and  don't  be  after  puffing  on  us ;  because  why, 
you  know  in  your  conscience  that  in  your  part  of 
the  world  you  get  no  cabbage  but  thistles ;  and 
those  you  are  obliged  to  raise  upon  hotbeds. 

Mac,  Thistles!  zounds,  sir,  d'ye  mean  to  af- 
front me  ? 

SU.  That,  doctor,  is  as  you  plaases  to  take  it. 

Mac.  God's  life,  s'u*,  I  would  ha'  you  to  ken, 
that  there  is  narra  a  mon  wi'  his  heed  upon  his 
shoulders  that  dare— 

Fin,  Peace,  peace,  gentlemea !  let  ua  have  oa 
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cord.  Doctor  Sligo  is  a  lover  of  plea- 
but,  I  am  sure,  had  no  design  to  affiront 
joke,  nothing  else. 

A  joke !  ah;  I  tike  a  joke  weel  enough ; 

1  na  understaod  the  doctor's  gibing  and 

Perhaps  my  wut  may  not   be  aw  to- 

s  sharp  as  the  doctor's,  but  I  have  a 

sword,  sir ! 

I  sword  !  ay,  ay ;  there  is  no  doubt  you 
h  very  good  ones ;  but  reserve  them  for 
lere  comes  our  ambassador. 

Enter  Dyachylon. 

r  Dyachylon ,  what  news  from  the  col- 
li tHev  allow  us  free  ingress  and  cgre.S!i  ? 
I  could  not  get  them  to  swallow  a  single 

[o? 

tien  let  us  drive  there,  and  drench  them. 

I  was  heard  with  disdaui,  and  refused 
lir  of  defiance. 

lere,  geiltlemen !    I  foretold  you  what 
ppen  at  first.  * 
[e  did,  he  did  ! 

len  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  force 
i;e  at  once. 
By  all  means ;  ^et  us  march  ! 

Friend  Fingerfee,  would  our  brethren 
le  their  ears  to  me  for  a  minute — 
yentlemcn,  Dr  Broadbrim  desires  to  be 


ear  him,  hear  him  ! 

iw,  honey,  what  signifies  hearing  ?  I  long 

ng,  my  jewel! 

(ut  hear  Dr  Mclchisedech  Broadbrim, 

y,  ay ;  hear  Dr  Broadbrim  ! 

Fellow-labourers  in  the  same  vineyard  ! 
well  how  much  I  stand  inclined  to  our 
»rasmuch  as  not  one  of  my  brethren  can 
zealous  than  1— 
rue,  true. 

But  ye  wot  also  that  I  hold  it  not  meet 
)ome  to  use  carnal  weapon,  even  for 
;ce  of  myself;  much  more  unseemly, 
t  I  deem  it,  to  draw  the  sword  for  the 
of  others. 

w  !  brother  doctors ;  don't  let  him  bo- 
ith  his  yea  and  nay  nonsense  ! 

Friend  Sligo,  do  not  be  choleric ;  and 
At  I  am.  as  iWe  to  draw  ray  purse,  in 
as  thou  art  thy  sword ;    And  thou 
at  the   length,    notwithstanding   thy 
that  the  first  will  do  us  best  service . 

II,  but 

;ar  him,  hear  him  ! 

It  i^  my  motion,  then,  brethren,  that 
Tthwith  send  for  a  sinful  man  in  the 
^d  an  attorney. 

attorney ! 
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Broad,  Ay,  an  attorney ;  and  that  we  do  di^ 
rcct  him  to  take  out  a  parchment  instrument^ 
with  a  seal  fixed  thereto. 

Sli.  Paw,  pox  f  what  good  can  that  do  ? 

Broad.  Don't  be  too  hasty,  friend  Sligo.  And 
therewith,  I  say,  let  him  possess  the  outward  ta« 
bemacle  of  the  vain  man,  who  dclightelh  to  call 
himself  president,  and  csirry  him  bci*oi-e  tlie  men 
clothed  in  lambskin,  who,  at  Westmiuster,  are  now 
sitting  in  judgment. 

SU.  Paw  !  a  law-suit !  that  won't  end  with 
our  lives.    Let  us  march  ! 

AIL  Aji  ay. 

SIL  Come,  Dr  Habakkuk,  will  you  march  in 
the  front  or  tlie  rear  ? 

Hab,  Pardon  mc,  doctor !  I  cannot  attend 
you. 

Sli  What,  d*ye  draw  back  when  it  comes  ta 
the  push  ? 

Hab.  Not  at  all ;  I  would  gladly  join  in  put« 
ting  these  Philistines  to  flight ;  for  I  abhor  them 
worse  than  hog's  puddings,  in  which  the  unclean 
beast  and  tlie  blood  are  all  jumbled  together. 

Sli  Pretty  food,  for  all  that, 

Uab.  But  this  is  Saturday;  and  I  dare  not 
drnvv  my  sword  on  the  Sabbath. 

Sli  Then  stay  with  your  brotlier  Melchise-* 
dcch;  for,  though  of  different  religions,  you  are 
both  of  a  kidney.  Come,  doctors;  out  with  your 
swords  !  Huzza  !  and  now  for  the  lane  !  Iluzzu ! 

[Ejeunt, 

Broad,  Friend  Habakkuk,  thou  secst  how 
headstrong  and  wilful  these  men  are ;  but  let  us 
use  discretion,  however.  Wilt  thou  step  to  tho 
inn  that  taketh  its  name  from  the  city  of  Lincoln  ? 
enquire  there  for  a  man,  with  a  red  ra^  at  his 
back,  a  small  black  cap  on  his  pate,  and  a  bushel 
of  hair  on  his  breast  r  I  think  they  call  him  a  Ser- 
jeant. 

Hab.  They  do. 

Broad,  Then,  without  let  or  delay,  bring  hini 
hither,  1  pray  thee. 

Hab.  I  will  about  it  this  instant 

Broad.  His  admoniti6n,  perliaps,  may  prevail. 
Use  dispatch,  I  l)eseech  thee,  friend  Habakkuk. 

Hab.  As  much  as  if  I  was  posting  to  the  Trea- 
sury, to  obtain  a  large  subscription  in  a  new  loan, 
or  a  lottery. 

Broad.  Nay^  tlien,  friend,  I  have  no  reason  to 
fear  thee.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  U,—T^  ColUge, 

Detil,  [at  Hellebore,  the  President.]  Cam- 
phi  re,  Calomel,  Secretary^  and  Pupils,  dis* 
covered. 

Sec.  The  Licentiates,  sir,  will  soon  be  at  hand^ 

Hel.  Let  them ! 

Cat.  VVe  will  do  our  duty,  however ;  and,  like    ' 
the  patricians  of  old,  receive  with  silence  these 
Visigoths  in  the  senate. 

hel,  I  am  not,  Dr  Calomel,  of  so  pacific  a 
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tarn.  Let  us  keep  the  #Vil  out  of  doors,  if  we 
can :  if  not,  vim  viy  repel  force  by  force — Barri- 
cado  the  gates ! 

Sec,  It  is  done* 

HeL  Are  the  buckets  and  fire-engine  fetched 
from  St.  Dunstai/s? 

Sec,  Tliey  have  been  here,  sir,  this  half-hour. 

HeL  Let  twelve  apothecaries  be  olaced  at  the 
pump,  and  their  apprentices  supply  them  with 
water. 

Sec.  Yes,  sir. 

HeL  But  let  the  engine  be  played  by  old  Jol- 
lup,  from  James-street  Not  one  of  the  trade 
has  a  better  hand  at  directing  a  pipe. 

Sec.  Mighty  well,  sir. 

HeL  In  the  time  of  siege,  every  citizen  ought 
in  duty  to  serve.  Having  thus,  brothers,  provid- 
ed a  proper  defence,  let  us  coolly  proceed  to  our 
business  Is  there  any  body  here,  to  demand  a 
licence  to-day  ? 

Sec.  A  practitioner,  Mr  President,  out  of  the 
country. 

HeL  Are  the  customary  fees  all  discharged  ? 

Sec.  All,  sir. 

HeL  Then  let  our  censors,  Dr  Christopher 
Caniphire,  and  Dr  Corjielius  Calomel,  introduce 
the  practitioner  for  examination. 

[Exeunt  Cam  phi  re  and  Calomel. 
After  this  duty  is  dispatched,  we  will  then  read 
the  college  and  students  a  lecture. 

Enter  Camphire  and  CaIiOmel,  with  Last. 

Lait.  First,  let  me  lay  down  my  shoes. 

[They  advance,  with  three  bows^  to  the  table. 

HeL  I^et  the  candidate  he  placed  on  a  stool. 
What's  the  doctor's  name  ? 

Sec.  Emanuel  Last,  Mr  President. 

HeL  Dr  Last,  you  have  petitioned  the  college, 
to  obtain  a  licence  for  the  practice  of  physic ; 
and  though  we  have  no  doubt  of  your  great  skill 
and  abilities,  yet  our  duty  compels  us  previously 
to  ask  a  few  questions :  What  academy  bad  the 
honour  to  form  you. 

Jji$t,  Anan? 

HeL  VVe  want  to  know  the  name  of  the  place 
where  you  have  studied  the  science  of  physic  ? 

iMtt.  Dunstable. 

HeL  That's  some  German  university;  so  he 
can  never  belong  to  the  College. 

AIL  Never;  oh,  no! 

HeL  Now,  sir,  with  regard  to  your  physiolo- 
gical knowledge.  Uy  what  means,  Dr  Liist,  do 
you  discover  that  a  man  is  not  well  ? 

Last.  By  his  complaint  that  he  is  ill. 

HcL  Well  replied  !  no  surer  prognostic. 

AIL  None  surer. 

HeL  Then,  as  to  recovering  a  subject  that  is 
ill — Can  you  venture  to  undc-i  take  the  cure  of  an 
ague? 

Last.  With  arra  a  man  in  the  country. 

HcL  Hy  y^  hat  means  ? 


or 


what  materials  may  dm 


Lait.  By  a  charm. 
HeL  And  pray,  o 
charm  be  composed  ? 

Last,  I  won  t  tell ;  'tis  a  secreL 
HeL  Well  replied  !  the  collie  has  no  rig^  t» 
pry  into  secrets. 

AIL  Oh,  no  !  by  no  means ! 
HeL  But  now,  Dr  Last,  to  proceed  in  due 
form ;  are  you  qualified  to  admmister  remedies 
to  sych  diseases  as  belong  to  the  bead  ? 
Lust,  I  believe  I  may. 
HeL  Name  some  to  the  college. 
Last.  The  tooth-ache. 

HeL  What  do  you  hold  the  •best  method  t» 
treat  it  ? 

Last,  I  pulls  'em  up  by  the  roots. 
HeL   Well  replied,   brothers  !   that,  witboet 
doubt,  is  a  radical  cure. 
AU^  Without  doubt 

HeL  Thus  far  as  to  the  head  :  Proceed  we 
next  to  the  middle  !  When,  Dr  Last,  you  are  cal- 
led in  to  a  patient  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels, 
what  then  is  your  method  of  practice  i 
Last,  1  claps  a  trencher  hot  to  the  part. 
HcL  £mbnx»tion ;  vei^  well !  But  if  this  ap- 
plication should  fail,  what  is  the  next  step  that 
you  take  ? 

Last.  I  gi's  a  vomit  and  a  purge. 
HeL  Well  replied !  i\M  it  is  plain  there  is  a 
disagreeable  guest  in  the  house ;  he  has  opened 
both  doors ;  if  he  will  go  out  at  neither,  it  is 
none  of  his  fault. 

AIL  Oh,  no !  by  no  means ! 
HeL  We  have  now  dispatched  the  middle,  and 
head :  Come  we  finally  to  the  other  extk^mitr, 
the  feet  !  Are  you  equally  skilful  in  the  disor- 
ders incidental  to  them  ? 
Last.  I  believe  I  may. 
HeL  N  ame  some. 

Last.  I  have  a  great  Togae  all  our  way  for 
curing  of  corns. 

HeL  What  are  tlie  means  that  you  use  ? 
I^ist.  I  cuts  them  out. 

HeL  Well  replied !  extirpation :  No  better 
method  of  curing  can  be.  Well,  brethren,  I 
think  we  may  now,  after  this  strict  and  impartial 
inquiry,  safely  certify,  that  Dr  Last,  from  top  to 
toe,  is  an  able  physician. 

AiL  Very  able,  very  able,  indeed  ! 
HeL  And  every  way  qualified  to  proceed  m 
his  practice. 

AiL  Every  way  qualified. 
,  HtL  You  may  descend,  Dr  LasL  [Last  takes 
his  seat  among  them.'l  Secretary,  first  read,  and 
then  give  the  doctor  bis  licence. 

Sec.  [Reads.]   '  To  all  whom  tliese  presents 
'  may  come,  greeting.    Know  ye,    that,  after  a 

*  most  strict  and  severe  inquisition,  not  only  into 

*  the  great  skill  and  erudition,  but  the  moials  of 
^  Dr  Emanuel  Last,  Wc  arc  authorised  to  grant 

*  nnio  the  said  doctor,  full  power,  pennissiua, 
^  and  liceocei  to  pill,  bolus,  lotion,  poiioo,  draught, 
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<kMe,  drench,  parge,  bleed,  blister,  clistcr,  cup, 
scarify,  syringe,  salivate,  couch,  flux,  sweat, 
diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and  poultice,  all  per- 
sons, in  all  diseases,  of  all  ages,  conditions,  and 
sexes.  And  we  do  strictly  command  and  enjoin 
all  surgeons,  apothecaries,  with  their  apprenti- 
ces, all  midwives,  male,  female,  and  nurses,  at 
all  tinoes,  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  said 
Dr  Emanuel  Last.  And  we  do  further  change 
all  mayors,  justices,  aldermen,  sherifis,  baili&, 
headborougns,  constables,  and  coroners,  not  to 
molest  or  intermeddle  with  the  said  doctor,  if 
any  party  iwhom  he  shall  piil,  bolus,  lotion,  po- 
tion, draught,  dose,  drench,  purge,  bleed,  blis- 
ter, clister,  cup,  scarify,  syringe,  salivate,  couch, 
flux,  sweat,  diet,  dilute,  tap,  plaster,  and  poul- 
tice, should  happen  to  die,  but  to  deem  that 
the  said  party  died  a  natural  death,  any  tiling 
appearing  to  the  contra;ry  notwithstanding. 
Gil-en  under  our  hands,  &c.*  Hercules  Helle- 
bore, Cornelius  Calomel,  Christopher  Camphire. 
Last,  Then,  if  a  patient  die,  they  must  not 
•ay  that  I  killed  him  ? 

HeL  They  say  ?  Why,  how  should  they  know, 
Allien  it  is  not  one  time  in  twenty  that  we  know 
it  ourselves  ? — Proceed  we  now  to  the  lecture  ! 
rr^e^  all  riscy  and  come  forward  to  the  table.] 
BretireB  and  students,  1  am  going  to  open  to 
you  some  notable  discoveries  that  I  have  made, 
respecting  the  source,  or  primary  cause,  of  all 
distempers  incidental  to  the  human  machine  : 
And  these,  brethren,  I  attribute  to  certain  ani- 
malculae,  or  piscistory  entities,  that  insinu.ite 
themselves  through  the  pores  into  the  blood,  and, 
in  that  fluid,  sport,  toss,  and  tumble  about,  like 
mackarel  or  cod«flsh  in  the  great  deep :  And,  to 
convince  you  that.this  is  not  a  mere  gratis  dictunty 
an  hypothesis  only,  X  will  give  you  demonstrative 
proof.    Bring  hither  the  microscope  ! 

Enter  a  Servant  with  microscopy. 

Doctor  Last,  regard  this  receiver.    Take  a  peep. 

Last.  Where? 

HeL  There.  Those  two  yellow  drops  there, 
were  drawn  from  a  subject  afflicted  with  the 
jaundice. — Well,  what  d*ye  see ! 

Last.  Some  little  creatures,  like  yellow  flies, 
that  are  hopping  and  skipping  about. 

HeL  Right.  Those  vellow  flies  give  the  tinge 
to  the  skin,  and  undoubtedly  cause  the  disease  : 
And  now  for  the  cure  !  I  administer  to  every  pa- 
tient the  two-and-fiftieth  part  of  a  scruple  of  V.^rt 
ovaria  or  eggs  of  the  spider;  these  are  thrown 
by  the  digestive  powers  into  the  secretory,  there 
separated  from  tne  alimentary,  and  then  preci- 
pitated into  the  circulatory;  where,  finding  a 
proper  nidus  or  nest,  they  quit  their  torpid  state, 
and  vivify,  and  upon  vivificatiou  discerning  the 
flies,  their  uatnral  food,  they  immediately  fall 
foul  of  them,  extirpate  the  race  out  of  the  blood, 
and  restore  the  patient  to  health. 


Last.  And  what  becomes  of  the  spiders  ? 

HeL  Oh,  they  die,  you  know,  for  want  of  nu- 
trition. Then  I  send  tne  patient  down  to  Bright- 
helmston ;  and  a  couple  ot'  dips  in  the  salt  water 
washes  the  cobwebs  entirely  out  of  the  blood. — 
Nowj  gentlemen,  with  respect  to  the— 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  Mr  Forceps,  from  the  hospital. 
HeL  The  hospital !  is  this  a  time  to 

Enter  Forceps. 

Well,  Forceps,  what's  your  will  ? 

For.  To  know,  sir,  what  you  would  have  done 
with  the  hospital  patients  to-day? 

HeL  To-day !  why,  what  was  done  yester* 
day  ? 

For.  Sir,  we  bled  the  west  ward,  and  jalloped 
tlie  north. 

HeL  Did  ye  ?  why  then,  bleed  the  north  ward,  ^ 
and  jallop  the  west,  to  day.  [Exit  For. 

Now,  I  say,  brethren 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  The  licentiates  are  drawn  up  at  the  gate. 

HeL  Who  leads  them  ? 

Ser.  They  are  led  on  by  Sligo :  They  demand 
instant  entrance,  and  threaten  to  storm. 

HeL  Doctors  Calomel  and  Camphire,  our 
two  aid-de-camps,  survey  their  present  posture, 
and  report  it  to  us. 

nVithout.]  Huzza! 

Ht'L  Bid  old  Jollup  be  ready  to  unmask  the 
engine  at  the  word  of  command. 

£n^^  Camphire. 

Now,  Dr  Camphire  ? 

Cam,  The  sledge  hammers  are  come,  and  they 
prepare  to  batter  in  breach. 

HeL  Let  the  engine  be  played  off  at  the  very 
first  hlow  !  \Esit  Camp. 

[Without.]  Huzza! 

Enter  Calomel. 

Now,  doctor? 

-Ca/.  The  first  Are  has  demolished  Dr  Finger- 
fee's  foretop. 

HeL  That's  well.  [Exit  Cal. 

£nter  Camphire. 

Now,  doctor? 

Cam.  The  second  fire  has  dropt  the  stiff  buckles 
of  Dr  Ossasafras. 

HeL  Better  and  better !       [Erit  Camphibjb. 

Enter  Calomel. 
Now,  doctor? 
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Cal,  Both  the  knots  of  Dr  Anodoyne's  tj^e  are  I 
dissolved. 

HeL  Best  of  all !  [Exit  Calomel. 

Enter  Camphire. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cam.  As  Dr  Sligo,  with  Open  raouth,'  drove  fu- 
riously ODy  ho  received  a  full  stream  in  his  teeth, 
and  is  retired  from  the  field  dropping  wet 

HeL  Then  the  day's  our  own  ! 

[Exit  Camphire. 

Enter  Calome;.. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cal.  All  is  lost !  Dr  Sligo,  recruited  hy  a 
Immpcr  of  Drogheda,  is  returned  with  fresh  vi- 
gour. 

Hel,  Let  our  whole  force  be  pointed  at  him ! 

[Exit  Calomel. 

£n/er  Camphire. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Cam*  The  siege  slackens ;  Dr  Broadbrim,  with 
Serjeant  Demur,  are  arrived  in  the  camp.  [Exit. 

HeL  What  can  that  mean  ? 

JSn^cr  Calomel. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

CaL  Serjeant  Demur  has  thrown  this  mani- 
festo over  the  gate.  [Exit, 

HeL  [Looking  at  the  parchment.l  Ha !  **  Mid- 
f*  dlesex,  to  wit,  John  Doc,  and  Richard  Roe.'' 
Jt  is  a  challenge  to  meet  them  at  Westminster- 
hall  ;  then  we  have  brenthing-time  till  the  term. 

Enter  Last. 

Now,  doctor  ? 

Last.  I  have  forgot  my  shoes. 

[Takes  them  up,  and  exit. 
HeL  Oh ! 

Enter  Camphire. 


Cam.  The  licentiates  file  off  towards  Fleet- 
street. 

HeL  Follow  all,  and  harass  the  rear!  leave 
not  a  dry  thread  among  them  !  Huzza !  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Devil,  Invoice,  and  Harriet. 

DeviL  Well,  my  young  friends,  you  will  natu- 
rally be  led  to  Westm Oh ! 

Inv.  Bless  me,  sir,  what's  the  matter?  You 
change  colour,  and  faulter. 

DeviL  The  magician  at  Madrid  has  discovered 
my  flight,  and  recals  me  by  an  irresistible  spell : 
I  must  leave  you,  my  friends ! 


Inv.  Forbid  it,  fortune !  it  is  now^  sir,  that  we 
most  want  your  aid. 

DeviL  He  must,  he  will  be  obeyed.    Hereaf- 
ter, perhaps,  1  may  rejoin  yoo  again. 

Inv.  But,  sir,  what  can  we  do  ?    how  live? 
what  plan  can  we  fix  on  for  our  future  support  f 
DeviL  You  are  ip  a  country  where  your  ta- 
lents, with  a  little  application,  will  procure  yoo  a 
provision. 

Inv.  But  which  way  to  direct  them  ? 
DeviL  There  are  profitable  professioDS  dnt 
require  but  little  abili^. 
Inv.  Name  us  one. 

DeviL  What  think  you  of  the  trade,  with  whose 
badge  I  am  at  present  invested  ? 

Inv.  Can  you  suppose,  sir,  after  what  I  hare 

seen 

DeviL  Oh,  sir,  I  don't  design  to  engage  yoo  in 
any  personal  service ;  I  would  only  recoinniend 
it  to  you  to  be  the  vender  of  those  infiilhble  r&> 
medies  with  which  our  newspapers  are  constant- 
ly crowded. 

Inv.  You  know,  sir,  I  am  possessed  of  no  ssr 
cret. 

DeviL  Nor  they  either :  A  few  simple  waten» 
dignified  with  titles  that  catch,  no  matter  how 
wild  and  absurd,  will  effectually  answer  yoor 
purpose :  As,  let  me  see  now  :  Tincture  of  tin- 
der, essence  of  eggshell,  or  balsam  of  broomstick. 
Inv.  You  must  excuse  me,  sir;  I  can  neter 
submit 

DeviL  I  think  you  are  rather  too  squeamiik. 
What  say  you,  then,  to  a  little  spiritual  quackery? 
Inv.  Spiritual? 

DeviL  Oh,  nr,  there  are,  in  this  town,  mocm- 
tebanks  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  How 
should  you  like  mounting  a  cart  on  a  comaun, 
and  becoming  a  Metliodist  preacher  f 
Inv.  Can  that  scheme  turn  to  account  ? 
DeviL  Nothing  better :  Believe  me,  the  abso- 
lute direction  of  the  persons  and  purses  of  a  large 
cont^regation,  however  low  their  conditions  ard 
callings,  is  hy  no  means  a  contemptible  objer, 
I,  for  my  own  part,  cnn  say,  what  Uie  conqueror 
of  Persia  said  to  the  Cynic ;  "  If  I  was  not  Alei- 
**  ander,  I  would  be  Diogenes :"  So,  if  I  was  not 
the  devil,  I  would  chuse  to  be  a  Methodist 
preacher. 

Inv.  But  then,  the  restraint,  the  forms,  I  shall 
be  obliced  to  observe 


DeviL  None  at  all :  There  is,  in  the  whole  cs- 
talogue,  but  one  sin  you  need  to  be  at  all  sh)  ot' 
committing. 

Inv.  What's  that? 

DeviL  Simony. 

Inv.  Simony  f  I  don't  comprehend  you. 

DeviL  Simony,  sir,  is  a  new  kind  of  canon,  de- 
vised by  these  upstart  fanatics,  that  makes  it  sin- 
ful not  to  abuse  the  confidence,  and  piously  plno- 
der  the  little  property,  of  an  indigent  man  lod 
his  family. 

Inv.  A  most  noble  piece  of  casuistical  cooke^^ 
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and  eiceedfl  even  the  sons  of  Ignatius !   But  this 
honour  I  bee  to  decline. 

Devil.  What  think  you»  then,  of  trying  the 
stage?  You  are  a  couple  of  good  theatrical  figures; 
but  how  are  your  talents?  can  you  sing? 

Inv,  I  can  t  boast  of  much  skill,  sir ;  but  Miss 
Harriet  got  great  reputation  in  Spain. 

Har,  Uh,  Mr  Invoice  ! — My  father,  sir,  as  we 
seldom  went  out,  established  a  domestic  kind  of 
drama,  and  made  us  perform  some  little  musical 
pieces;,  that  were  occasionally  sent  us  from  Eng- 
land. 

Devil,  Come,  sir,  will  you  give  us  a  taste  of 
your — just  a  short — te  ti  te  tor  f 

[Sings  a  thort  preludio. 

Inv,  1  must  beg  to  be  excused,  sir ;  I  have  not 
a  musical  note  in  my  voice,  that  can  please  you. 

DeviL  No?  Why,  then,  I  believe  we  must 
trouble  the  lady :  Cfome,  miss,  Til  charm  a  band 
to  accompany  you.  [  Wava  his  stick. — Ha  r  r  i  et 
sings.^  Exceedingly  well  !  You  have  nuthin;^ 
to  do  now,  but  to  offer  yourselves  to  one  of  the 
houses. 

Inv.  And  which,  sir,  would  you  recommend  ? 

Devil.  Take  your  choice ;  tor  I  can  serve  you 
in  neither. 

Inv.  No?  I  thought,  sir,  you  told  me  just  now, 
that  the  several  arts  of  the  drama  were  under 
your  direction. 

DeviL  So  they  were  formerly ;  but  now  they 
are  directed  by  the  Genius  of  Insipidity;  He  has 


entered  into  partnership  with  the  managers  of 
both  houses,  and  they  have  set  up  a  kind  of  cir- 
culating library,  for  the  vending  of  dialogue  no- 
vels. I  dare  not  go  near  the  new  bouse,  for  the 
daemon  of  Power,  who  gave  me  this  lameness^ 
has  possessed  the  pates,  and  sown  discord  among 
the  mock  monarchs  there;  and  what  one  re- 
ceives, the  other  rejects.  And,  as  to  the  other 
house,  the  manager  has  great  merit  himself,  with 
skill  to  discern,  and  candour  to  allow  it  in  others; 
but  I  cao  be  of  no  use  in  making  your  bargain, 
for  in  tliat  he  would  be  too  many  for  the  cuo- 
ningest  devil  amongst  us. 

Inv.  I  have  heard  of  a  new  playhouse  in  the 
Haymarket. 

Devil.  What,  Foote's  ?  Oh,  that's  an  eccentric^ 
narrow  establishment ;  a  mere  summer-fly !  He ! 
But,  however,  it  may  do  for  a  coup  d^essai^  and 
prove  no  bad  foundation  for  a  fiiture  engago- 
menL 

friv.  Then  we  will  try  him,  if  you  please. 

Devil.  By  all  means :  And  you  may  do  it  this 
instant;  he  opens  to-night,  and  will  be  glad  of 
your  assistance.  I'll  drop  you  down  at  the  door; 
and  must  then  take  my  leave  for  some  time. 
AUons!  but  don't  tremble;  you  have  nothing  to 
fear:  The  public  will  treat  you  with  kindness; 
at  least,  if  they  shew  but  half  the  indulgence  to 
you,  that  they  have,  upon  all  occasions,  shewn  to 
that  manager. 

\Exeunt  omnts. 
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MEN 

Don  Diego,  guardian  to  Leokohav 
Leander,  attacked  to  Leonora, 
MvNGO,  iervant  to  Don  Diego. 


WOMEN. 

Leonora  y  attached  to  Leander. 

Ursula,  an  old  duenna,  attending  Leonora* 


Scen^^Salamanca. 


ACT.    L 


SCENE  L — A  garden  belonging  to  Don  Die- 
go's house, 

Enter  Don  Diego  musingyfoUowed  by  Ursula. 

3on  Diego.  Thoughts  to  council — let  me  see, 
Hum — to  be,  or  not  to  be 

A  husband,  is  the  question  : 
A  cuckold !  must  that  follow  ? 
Say  what  men  will, 
Wedlock's  a  pill. 
Bitter  to  swallow. 
And  hard  of  digestion. 

Bat  fear  makes  the  danger  seem  dou- 
ble. 
Say,  Hymen,  what  mischief  can  trou- 
ble 
My  peace,  should  I  venture  to  try 
you? 


I  My  doors  shall  be  lock'd, 

'  My  windows  be  blocked ; 

No  male  in  my  house, 
Not  so  much  as  a  mouse : 
Then  horns,  horns,  I  defy  you  ! 

Don  Diego,  Ursula ! 

Ursula,  here,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Don  Diego.  Where  is  Leonora  ? 

Ursula,  In  her  chamber,  sir. 

Don  Diego.  There  is  the  key  of  it ;  there  the 
key  of  the  best  hall :  there  the  key  of  the  door 
upon  the  first  flii;ht  of  stairs ;  there  the  key  of 
the  door  upon  the  second ;  this  double-locks  the 
hatch  below ;  and  this  the  door,  that  opens  into 
the  entry. 

Ursula,  I  am  acquainted  with  every  ward  of 
them. 

Don  Diego.  You  know,  Ursula,  when  I  took 
Leonora  from  her  father  and  motheri  she  was  to 
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live  in  the  house  with  me  three  months ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time,  I  entered  into  a  bond 
of  four  thousand  pisu>les,  either  to  return  her  to 
them  spotless,  witn  half  that  sum  for  a  dowry,  or 
make  her  my  true  and  lawful  wife. 

Urgula,  And  I  warrant  you,  they  came  secret- 
ly to  enquire  of  me,  whether  they  might  venture 
Co  trust  your  worship ;  Lord  !  said  I,  I  have  lived 
with  the  gentleman  nine  years  and  three  quar- 
ters, come  lammas,  and  never  saw  any  thing  un- 
civil by  him  in  my  Ute :  nor  no  more  I  ever  did : 
and  to  let  your  worship  know,  if  I  had,  you 
would  have  mistaken  your  person ;  for,  I  bless 
Heaven,  though  I  am  poor,  Tm  honest,  and  would 
not  live  with  any  man  alive,  that  should  want  to 
handle  me  unlawfully. 

Don  Diego.  Ursula,  I  do  believe  ii ;  and  you 
are  particularly  happy,  that  both  your  age  and 
your  person  exempt  you  from  any  such  temptar 
tion.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  Leonora's  parents, 
after  some  difficulty,  consented  to  comply  with 
my  proposal ;  and,  being  fully  satisfied  with  their 
daughter's  temper  aud  conduct,  which  I  wanted 
to  be  acquainted  wiih,  this  day  being  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term,  I  am  resolved  to  fulfil  my  bond, 
by  marrying  her  to-morrow. 

Urtuia.  Heaven  hi  ess  you  together  ! 
Don  Diego.  During  the  time  she  has  lived  with 
me,  she  has  never  been  a  moment  out  of  my 
sight ;  and  now,  tell  me,  Ursula,  what  have  you 
obser\'ed  in  her  ? 

Urtuia.  All  meekness  and  gentleness,  your 
worship;  and  yet,  I  warrant  you,  shrewd  and 
sensible ;  egad  !  when  she  pleases,  she  can  be  as 
sharp  as  a  needle. 

Don  Diego,  You  have  not  been  able  to  disco- 
ver any  particular  attachments? 

Urtuia,  Why,  sir,  of  late  I  have  observed 

Don  Diego.' Eh !  how  !  what? 
Urtuia.    That  she  has  taken  greatly  to  the 
young  kitten.  « 

Don  Diego.  O  !  is  that  all  ? 
Ursula.  Ay,  by  my  faith  I  I  don't  think  she  is 
fond  of  any  thing  else. 

Don  Diego.  Of  me  I  Ursula  ? 
Ursula.  Ay,  ay,  of  the  kitten,  and  your  wor- 
ship, and  her  birds,  and  going  to  mass.  I  have 
taken  notice  of  late,  that  she  is  mighty  fimd  of 
going  to  mass,  as  your  worship  lets  her  early  of  a 
morning. 

Don  Diego.  Well !  I  am  now  going  to  her  pa- 
rents, to  let  tiiem  know  my  resolution.  I  will  not 
take  her  with  mc  :  because,  having  been  used  to 
confinement,  and  it  being  tlie  life  I  am  deter- 
mined she  shall  lead,  it  will  be  only  giving  her 
a  bad  habit.  1  shall  return  with  the  good  folks 
to-morrow  morning;  in  the  mean  time,  Ursula,  I 
confide  in  your  attention ;  and  take  Care,  as  you 
would  merit  my  favour. 

Ursula.  I  will,  indeed,  your  worship;  nay,  if 
t'nerc  is  a  widow  gentlewoman  in  all  bulamanca 
£tter  to  look  after  a  young  maiden— 


Don  Diego,  Go,  and  send  lieonora  to  me. 

Ursula,    I  know  the  world,  sir,  though  I  sa/t: 
Tm  cautious,  and  wis6 ; 
And  they,  who  surprise 
My  prudence  noddmg^ 
Must  sit  up  late. 

Never  fear,  sir. 
Your  safety's  here,  sip; 
Yes,  yes, 
ril  answer  for  miss : 

Let  me  alone ; 
I  warrant  my  care 
Shall  weigh  to  a  hair 

As  much  as  your  own. 

[Exit: 

Don  Diego.  I  dream't  last  night,  that  I  was 
going  to  church  with  Leonora  to  be  married,  and 
that  we  were  met  on  the  road  by  a  drove  of  ox- 
en  Oxen 1  don't  like  oxen ;  I  wish  it  had 

been  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Enter  Leonora  with  a  bird  on  her  finger^  which 
she  holds  in  the  other  hand  by  a  string. 

Leo.         Say,  little,  foolish,  fluttering  thing, 

Whither,  ah  I  whither   would    you 
wing 

Your  airy  flight ; 
Stay  liere,  and  «ing, 

Your  mistress  to  delight 
No,  no,  no, 

Sweet  Robin,  you  shall  not  go : 
Where,,  vou  wanton,  could  you  be^ 
Half  so  happy  as  with  me? 


Don  Diego,  Leonora ! 

Leo.  Here  1  am. 

Don  Diego.  Look  me  in  the  face,  and  listen  Co 
mc  attentively. 

Leo,  There. 

Don  Diego.  I  am  going  this  evening  to  your 
father  and  mother,  and  I  suppose  jiou  are  not  ig- 
norant of  the  cause  of  my  journey  r  Are  you  wil- 
ling to  be  my  wife  ? 

Leo,  I  am  willing  to  do  whatever  you,  and  my 
father  and  mother,  please. 

Don  Diego.  But  that's  not  the  thing ;  do  you 
like  me  ? 

Leo.  Y— — es. 

Don  Diego.  What  do  you  sigh  for  ? 

Lto.  I  don't  know. 

Don  Diego,  When  you  came  hither,  you  were 
taken  from  a  mean  little  house,  ill  situated,  and 
worse  fqrnished;  you  had  no  servants,  and  were 
obliged,  with  your  mother,  to  do  die  work  your'- 
self. 
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•  La,  Yt%  btit  wBen  we  had  done^  I  could  look 
•ut  at  the  wiudow,  or  go  a  walking  in  the  fields. 

Don  Dkgo,  Perhaps  joa  diaiike  coniioenidit  ? 

Leo,  Noy  I  don'ty  I'm  sure. 

Don  Diego,  I  say,  then,  I  took  you  from  that 
mean  habitation^  and  hard  labour,  to  a  noble 
building,  and  this  fine  garden;  where,  so  far  from 
being  a  slave,  you  are  absolute  mistress;  and 
instc»ad  of  wearing  a  mean  stiffgown,  look  at  your- 
self I  beseech  you ;  the  dress  you  have  on,  is  fit 
for  a  princess. 

Leo,  It  is  very  fine,  indeed. 

Don  Diego.  Well,  Leonora,  you  know  in  what 
roann*  you  have  been  treated  since  you  have 
been  my  companion;  ask  yourself  again  now, 
whether  you  can  be  content  to  lead  a  life  with 
nie  according  to  the  specimen  you  have  had  ? 

Leo.  Specimen ! 

Don  Diego,  Ay,  according  to  the  manner  J 
have  treated  you according— 

Ml 


r-, 


Leo,  1*11  do  whatever  you  pi 

Don  Diego,  Then,  my  dear,  give  me  a  kiss^ 

Leo,  Good  bVe  to  you. 

Don  Diego,  Here,  Ursula ! 

By  some  I  am  told. 

That  Fm  wrinkled  and  old ; 

But  I  will  not  believe  what  they  say 
I  feel  my  blood  mounting 
Like  streams  in  a  fountain, 
^  That  merrily  sparkle  and  play. 

'  For  love  I  have  will, 

'^nd  ab^ty  still; 

,  *  Odsbobs,  I  can  scarcely  refrain  ! 

J     My  diamond,  my  pearl 

Well,  be  a  good  girl, 


Until  I  come  to  you  again. 


[Exit, 


Leo,  Heigho! 1  think  Vm  sick. He's 

very  good  to  me  to  be  sure,  and  its  my  dnty  to 
kyve  hiro,  because  we  ought  not  to  be  ungrnte- 
ful;  but  I  wish  I  was  not  to«marry  him  for  all 
that,  though  I  am  afraid  to  tell  bim  so.  Fine 
feathers,  tney  say,  make  fine  birds ;  but,  1  am 
sure,  the^  don't  make  happy  ones ;  a  sparrow  is 
happier  in  tb)D  fields,  than  a  gold* finch  in  a  cage. 
There  is  something  makes  me  mighty  uneasy. 
While  he  was  talking  to  me,  I  thought  I  never 

saw  any  thing  look  so  ugly  in  my  life O  dear 

now  I  wh^  did  I  forget  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  mass 
to-morrow  ?  I  suppose,  because  he's  abroad,  Ur- 
sula won't  take  9ie — I  wish  I  had  asked  leave  to 
go  to  mass. 

Was  I  a  shepherd's  maid,  to  keep 
On  yonder  plains  a  flock  of  sheep, 
Wcil  pleas'd,  I'd  watch  the  live-long  day, 
My  ewes  at  feed,  my  lambs  art  play. 

Or  wou'd  some  bird,  that  pity  brings, 
But  for  a  moment  lend  its  wings, 


My  parents  then  might  rmre  and  scold, 
My  ^^uardian  strhre  my  will  to  hold : 
Their  words  are  harsh,  his  walls  are  high, 
But,  spite  of  all,  away  Fd  fly. 

.  SCENE  IL-^hanges  to  a  street  in  Sakmmea, 

Leander  entert  toith  two  tcholart;  all  in  their 

university  gowns. 


Lean,  His  name  is  Don  Diego;  tbere^s 
boBse,  like  another  monastery,  or  rather  prison; 
his  servants  are  an  ancient  dueooa,  and  a  negro 
slave r 

1st  Scho,  And  after  having  lived  fifty  years  a 
batcbelor,  this  old  fellow  has  picked  up  a  young 
thing  of  sixteen,  whom  he  by  chance  saw  ia  a 
balcony. 

Lean,  Yes ;  her  parents  are  decayed  gentry, 
that  live  about  a  mile  or  two  from  Salamanci 
here  ;  and  he  has  made  tlie  most  ndicokms 
agreement  with  them ! 

9d  Scho.  And  you  are  in  lo«'e  with  the  girl  ? 

Lean,  To  desperation ;  and  I  believe  I  an 
not  indifferent  to  tier ;  for  finding,  that  her  jeaknis 
guardian  took  her  to  the  chapelof  a  neigbboor- 
ing  convent  every  morning  before  it  was  light,  I 
went  there,  in  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  planting  mj- 
self  as  near  her  as  I  could ;  I  then  varied  my  ap- 
pearance, continuing  to  do  so  from  time  to  time, 
till  I  was  convinced  she  had  sufficiently  remark- 
ed, and  understood  my  meaning. 

tst  Scho.  Well,  Leander,  I'll  say  that  for  you, 
there  is  not  a  more  industrious  lad  iil  the  uui- 
versity  of  Salamanca,  when  a  wench  is  to  be 
ferreted. 

2d  Seho,  But,  prithee,  tell  as  now,  how  did  jou 
get  information  ? 

Lean.  First,  from  report,  which  raised  my 
curiosity ;  and  afterwards  from  the  negro  1  just 
now  mentioned  :  I  obsci^ed,  that,  when  the 
family  was  gone  to  bed,  he  often  came  to  air 
himself  at  yonder  grate.  You  know  I  am  no  bad 
clnmter,  nor  a  very  scorvy  minstrel ;  so,  taking  a 
guitar,  clapping  a  black  patch  on  my  eye,  and  a 
swathe  upon  one  of  mv  legs,  I  soon  scraped  ac- 
quaintance with  my  fnend  Mungo.  He  adores 
my  songs  and  sarabands,  and,  taking  me  for  a 
poor  cTipple,  often  repays  me  with  a  share  of 
his  allowance,  which  I  accept,  to  avoid  suspicion. 

tst  Scho.  And  30 

Lean.  And  so,  sir,  he  has  told  me  all  the 
secrets  of  his  family,  and  one  worth  knowing ; 
for  he  informed  me  last  n\s,ht,  that  his  master 
will  this  evening  take  a  short  journey  into  the 
coiintrv,  from  whence  he  proposes  not  to  return 
till  to-morrow,  leavirtg  his  young  wife  that  ia  to 
l)e,  behind  him. 

Qd  Scho.  Zounds  !  let's  srale  the  vrall ! 

Lean.  Fair  and  softly !  I  will  this  instant  gu 
and  put  on  my  disguise,  watch  for  the  DoiVs 
going  out,  attack  my  negro  friend,  and  try  if,  I'f 
his  means,  I  cannot  come  into  the  house,  or,  at 
least,  get  a  sij^^ht  of  my  charming  angcU 
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Scho.  Angel !  Is  she  then  so  handsome  ? 
in.  It  is  time  for  us  to  withdraw  :  come  to 
ambers,  and  there  you  shall  know  all  you 
esire. 

her,  Venus,  with  your  doves, 
her,  all  ye  little  lov)?s ; 
md  me  light  your  wings  display, 
1  bear  a  lover  on  his  way. 

could  I  but,  like  Jove  of  old, 
nsfurm  myself  to  showery  gold ; 
in  a  swan  my  pasbion  shroud^ 
wrap  it  in  an  orient  cloud  ; 
at  locks,  what  bars  should  then  impede, 
keep  roe  from  my  charming  maid  !    [Esit, 

IE  III. — Changes  to  the  outside  of  Don 
!Go*s  house,  which  appears  with  windows 
xd  up,  and  an  iron  grate  before  an  entry, 

)iEG0  enters  from  the  house,  having  first 
Kked  the  door,  and  removed  two  or  three 
which  assisted  in  fastening  it, 

I  Diego,  With  the  precautions  I  have 
I  think  I  run  no  risk  in  quitting  my  house 
hort  time.  Leonora  has  never  shewn  the 
iclinatipn  (o  deceive,  me ;  besides,  my  old 

I  is  prudent  and  faithful ;  she  has  all  the  keys, 

II  not  part  with  them  from  herself:  but, 
e — suppose — by  the  rood  and  saint  Fran- 
ill  not  leave  it  in  her  power  to  do  mischief. 
ian*s  not  having  it  in  her  power  to  deceive 
the  best  security  for  her  fidelity,  and  the 
le  a  wise  man  will  confide  in  ;  fast  bind, 
id,  is  an  excellent  proverb :  V\\  even  lock 
with  the  rest ;  tliere  is  a  hasp  to  the  door, 
lave  a  padlock  within,  which  shall  be  my 
tee.  I  will  wait  till  the  negro  returns 
rovisions  he  is  gone  to  purchase ;  and, 
ig  them  all  up  together,  make  my  mind 
>y  having  the  key  they  are  under  in  my 

Enter  Mungo  tiPiM  a  hamper, 

tgo.  Go,  get  yon  down,  you  damn  hamper, 

rry  me  now.    Curse  my  old  massa,  send- 
always  here  and  dere  for  one  something 

e  me  tire  like  a  mule — curse  him  imper- 

and  him  damn  insurance  ! 
Diego.  How  now  ? 

tgo.  Ah,  massa,  bless  your  heart ! 
Diego.  What's  tliat  you  are  muttering, 

1^0.  Nothing,  massa;  only  me  say,  you 
tod  massa. 

Diego.   What  do  you  leave  your  load 
here  for.^ 
1^.  Massa,  me  lilly  tire. 

Diego.  Take  it  up,  rascal. 
tgo.  Yes,  bless  your  heart,  massa ! 

IIL 


Don  Diego.  No,  lay  it  down :  now  I  think 
on't,  come  hither. 
'!ftfiin£o.  What  you  say,  ma^sa  ? 
Don  Diego.  Can  you  be  honest? 
Mungo,  Me  no  savee,'  massa ;  you  never  ux 
me  before. 

Don  Diego.  Can  you  tell  truth  ? 
Mungo.  What  you  give  me,  massa  ? 
Don  Diego.  There's  a  pistrecii  for  you ;  now 
tell  me,  do  you  know  of  any  ill  going  on  in  my 
house? 

Mungo*  Ah,  massa,  a  damn  deal ! 
Don  Diego,  How  !  that  Tm  a  stranger  to  ? 
Mungo.  No,  massa,  you  lick  me  every  day 
with  yuur  rati  an  :  Tm  sure  massa,  that'^    mis- 
chief enough  for  poor  neger  man. 
Don  Diego,  So,  so. 

Mungo,  La,  massa,  how  could  you  have  a 
heart  to  lick  poor  neger  man,  as  you  lick  me  last 
Thursday  ? 

Don  Diego.  If  you  have  not  a  mind  I  should 
chastise  you  now,  hold  your  tongue. 

Mungo.  Yes,  massa,  if  you  no  lick  me  again. 
Don  Diego.  Listen  to  me,  I  say. 
Mungo.  You  know,  massa,  me  very  good  ser- 
vant. 

Don  Diego,  Then  you  will  go  on? 

Mungo.  And  ought  to  be  use  kine 

Don  Diego.  If  you  utter  another  syllable 

Mungo.  And  I'm  sure,  massa,  you  can't  deny 
but  I  worky  worky — I  dress  a  victuals,  and  run 
a  errands,  and  wash  a  house,  and  make  a  beds, 
and  scrub  a  shoes,  and  wait  a  table ■ 

Don  Diego.  Take  that — Now  will  you  listen 
to  me  ? 


Mungo.  La,  niassa,  if  ever  I  saw 

Don  Diego.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  shall  not 
return  till  to-morrow  moming-r-During  this  night 
I  charge  you  not  to  sleep  a  wink,  but  be  watch- 
ful as  a  lynx,  and  keep  walking  up  and  down  the 
entry,  that,  if  you  hear  the  least  noise,  you  may 
alarm  the  family. 

-  Mungo.  So  I  must  be  stay  in  a  cold  all  night, 
and  have  no  sleep,  and  eet  no  tanks  neither ; 
then  him  call  me  tief,  and  rogue,  and  rascal,  to 
ten>p  me. 

Don  Diego.  Stay  here,  perverse  animal,  and 
take  care,  that  nobody  approaches  the  door; 
I  am  going  in,  and  shall  be  out  again  in  a  mo- 
ment. [Esit, 

Mungo,  Dear  heart,  what  a  terrible  life  am  I  led ! 
A  dog  has  a  better,  that's  sheltered  mid 
fed: 
Night  and  day  'tis  de  same. 
My  pain  is  dere  game ; 
Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  was  dead  ! 

Whate'er's  to  be  done, 
Poor  black  must  run ; 
Mungo  here,  Mungo  dere, 
Mungo  every  where ; 

SB. 
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Above  and  below, 
Sirrah  come,  sirrah  go  ! 
Do  so,  and  do  so. 
Oh,  oh! 
Me  wish  to  de  Lord  me  ^  as  ticad  ! 

[EsiL 

Enter  Don  Diego  with  Ursula,  who,  after  the 
negro  goes  in,  appears  to  bolt  the  door  on  the 
inside :  Then  Don  Dieco,  umeeu  by  them,  puts 


on  a  large  padlock,  and  goes  off.   After  ivhich,  I  play  a  tune  for  you. 


Mungo.  Ay,  come  along,  more  merrier ;  not- 
ing here  but  poor  man ;  he  sing  for  bit  of  bread. 

Ursula,  rii  have  no  poor  man  near  our  door : 
Hark'e,  fellow  ?  can  you  play  the  Forsaken  Maid'i 
Delight,  or  Black  Bess  of  Castile  ?  Ah,  Mungo, 
if  you  had  heard  me  sing,  when  I  was  youni»— 

Mungo.  Gad,  I'm  sure,  I  hear  you  voice  often 
enougli,  now  you  old. 

Ursula,  I  could  quaver  like  any  black-bird 

Mungo.  Come  throw  a  poor  soul  a  penny;  be 


Leakdeu  enters  disguised,  and  Mum  go  comes 
to  the  grate. 

Lean.  So — my  old  Argus  is  departed,  and 
the  evening  is  as  favourable  for  my  design,  as  I 
could  wish.  Now  to  attract  my  friend  Mungo; 
if  he  is  within  hearing  of  my  guitar,  I  am  sure  he 
vill  quickly  make  his  appearance. 

Mungo.  Who  goes  dere  ? — Hip,  hollo  ! 

Lean.  Heaven  bless  you,  my  worthy  master, 
will  your  worship's  honour  have  a  little  music 
this  evening  P  and  I  have  got  a  delicious  bottle 
of  cordial  here,  given  me  by  a  charitable  monk 
of  a  convent  hard  by,  if  your  grace  will  please 
to  taste  it. 

Mungo.  Give  me  sup,  troo  a  grate ;  come 
closce,  man  ;  don't  be  fear ;  old  massa  gone  out, 
as  I  say  last  night,  and  he  no  come  back  before 
to-morrow  ;  come,  trikee  moosic,  and  give  us 
song. 

Jjcan.  ril  give  your  worship  a  song  I  learn- 
ed in  Barbary,  when  I  was  a  slave  among  the 
Moors. 

Mungo.  Ay,  do. 

Lean.  There  was  a  cruel  and  malicious  Turk, 
who  was  called  Heli  Abdallah  Mahomet  Scab. 
Now,  this  wicked  Turk  had  a  fair  Christian  slave 
named  Jezabcl,  who,  not  consenting  to  his  beast- 
ly desires,  he  draws  out  his  sabre,  and  is  going 
to  cut  otf  her  head.  Here's  what  he  says  to  her. 
[Sings  and  pluys.^  Now  you  shall  hear  the  slave's 
answer.  [Sings  and  plays  again.]  Now  you  shall 
hear  how  the  wicked  Turk,  being  greatly  enrag- 
ed, is  ngain  going  to  cut  off  the  fair  slave's 
head.  [Sings  and  plays  again.^  Now  you  shall 
hear 

Mungo.  What  signify  me  hear? — Me  no  un- 
derstand. 

Lean.  Oh,  you  want  something  you  under- 
stand !  If  your  honour  had  said  thatr^^ 

Ursula  above. 

Ursula.  Mungo,  Mungo ! 

Mungo.  Some  one  call  dere ^ 

Ursula.  Mungo,  I  say  ! 
Mungo.  What  devil  you  want? 
Ursula.  What  lewd  noise  is  that  ? 
Mungo.  Lewd  you  self,  no  lewd  here ;  play 
away  ;  never  mind  her. 

Ursula.  I  shall  come  down,  if  you  go  on. 


Ursula.  How  did  voa  lose  the  use  of  your 
leg? 

Lean.  In  the  wars,  my  good  dame;  I  was 
taken  by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  carried  into 
Sal  lee,  where  I  lived  eleven  years  and  three 
quarters  upon  cold  water  and  the  roots  of  the 
earth,  without  having  a  coat  on  roy  back,  or 
laying  my  head  on  a  pillow ;  an  infidel  bought 
roe  for  a  slave ;  he  gave  me  the  strappado  ou  my 
shoulders,  and  the  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  my 
feet  :  now  this  infidel  Turk  had  fifty-diree 
wives,  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  coocti- 
bines. 

Ursula.  Then  he  was  an  unreasonable  villain. 

I.E0M0RA  above, 

Leo.  Ursula ! 

Ursula.  Od's  my  life,  what's  here  to  da! 
Go  back,  go  back  :  fine  work  we  shall  ha?e,  in* 
deed  !  good  man,  good  bye. 

Leo.  I  could  not  stay  any  longer  by  myself; 
pray  let  me  take  a  little  air  at  the  grate  ? 

Lean.   Do,  worthy  madam ;    let  the   young 
gentlewoman  stay ;  I'll  play  her  a  love  song  for  ' 
nothing. 

Ursula.  No,  no,  none  of  your  love  soqgs  here; 
if  you  could  play  a  saraband  indeed,  aikl  there 
was  room  for  one's  motions 

Lean.  1  am  but  a  poor  man,  but  if  your  lady- 
ship will  let  me  in  as  far  as  the  hall,  or  the 
kitchen,  you  may  all  dance,  and  I  shan't  ask  any 
thing. 

Ursula.  W^y,  if  it  was  not  on  my  master's 
account,  I  should  think  no  barm  in  a  little  in- 
nocent recreation. 

Mungo.  Do,  and  let  us  dance. 

Lean.  Has^ma'am  the  keys,  then  ? 

Ursula.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  the  keys- 

Lean.  Have  you  the  key  of  this  padlod[ 
too,  madam  ?  Here's  a  padlock  upon  the  door, 
Heaven  help  us,  large  enough  for  a  state  pri- 
son. 

Ursula.  Eh — how — what,  a  padlock  ! 

Mungo.  Here  it  is,  I  feel  it ;  adod  its  a  tam- 
per ! 

Ursula.  He  was  afraid  to  trust  me,  then  ? 

Mungo.  And  if  de  house  was  a  fire,  we  none 
of  us  get  out  to  save  ourselves. 

Lean.  Well,  madam,  not  to  disappoint  yoa 
and  the  young  .lady,  I  know  tlic  back  of  youi 
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garden  wtill,  and  III  undertake  to  get  up  at 
che  outside  of  it,  if  you  can  let  me  down  on  the 
other. 

Ursula.  Do  you  think  you  could  with  your 
lame  legp 

Lean,  O  yes,  madam,  Fm  very  sure. 

Ursula.   Then,  by  my  faith,  vou  shall !   for 

now  I  am  set  on*t A  padlock  f  Mungo,  come 

with  me  into  the  garden. 

[^Exeunt  Mungo  and  Ursula. 

heo.  Pray  let  me  go  with  you  ! 

Ltan.  Stay,  charming  creature  !  why  will  you 
fly  the  youth  that  adores  you  ? 

Leo.  Oh,  Lord  !  I'm  frighted  out  of  my  wits  ! 

Lean.  Have  you  not  taken  notice,  beauteous 
Leonora,  of  the  pilgrim,  who  has  so  often  met 
you  at  church?  1  am  that  pilgrim  ;  one  who 
would  change  shapes  as  often  as  Proteus,  to  be 
blessed  with  a  sight  of  you. 


Leo. 


Lean, 

Leo. 

Lean. 


0  thou,  whose  charms  enslave    my 

heart! 
In  pity  hear  a  youth  complain : 

1  must  not  hear — dear  youth,  depart — 
Vm  certain  I  have  no  desert, 

A  gentleman  like  you  to  gain. 

Then,  do  I  seek  your  love  in  vain  ? 

It  is  another's  rightj 

And  he, 

Distracting  thought !  must  happy  be, 

While  I  am  doomed  to  pain. 


Enter  Ursula  and  Mungo. 

Ursula,  Come  round,  young  man,  IVe  been  to 

try. 
Mungo.  And  so  have  I. 

Tm  sure  the  wall  is  not  too  high. 
If  you  please. 
You'll  mount  with  ease. 
Lean.     Can  you  to  aid  my  bliss  deny  ? 
Shall  it  be  so  ? 
If  you  say  no, 
I  will  not  go. 
Leo.       I  must  consent,  however  loath : 
But  whenever  we  desire, 
Make  him  promise  to  retire. 
Ursula,  Nay,  marry,  he  shall  take  his  oath. 
Lean,     By  your  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue ; 
By  your  lip's  ambrosial  dew ; 
Your    cheeks,    where   rose  and   liljr 

blend ; 
Your  voice,  the  music  of  the  spheres. 
Mungo,  Lord  o'niercy,  how  he  swears  ! 
He  makes  my  hairs 
All  stand  an  end  ! 
Ursula,  Come,  that's  enough ;  ascend,  ascend. 
Let's  be  happy  while  we  may : 
Now  the  old  one's  far  away, 
Laugh,  and  sing,  and  dance,  and  play; 
Harmless  pleasure  why  delay  ? 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IL 


SCENE  L— ii  hall  in  Dosr  Diego's  house. 

Enter  Leander  in  a  rich  habit,  Ursula  fol" 

lowing. 

Ursula,  Or,  shame !  out  upon't !  sir,  talk  to 
me  no  more ;  I,  that  have  been  famei  through- 
out all  Spain,  as  I  may  say,  for  virtue  and  dis- 
cretion ;  the  very  flower  and  quintessence  of  du' 
ennas ;  you  have  cast  a  blot  upon  me ;  a  blot 
upon  my  reputation,  that  was  as  fair  as  a  piece 
■of  white  paper;  and  now  I  shall  be  reviled, 
pointed  at ;  nay,  men  will  call  me  filthy  names 
upon  your  account ! 

Lean,  What  filthy  names  will  they  call  you  ? 

Ursula.  They'll  say  I'm  an  old  procuress. 

Lean.  Fy,  fy !  men  know  better  things ;  be- 
sides, though  I  have  eot  admittance  into  your 
house,  be  assured  I  shall  commit  no  outrage 
here ;  and  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  indiscre- 
tion, let  love  be  my  excuse. 

Ursula.  Well,  as  I  live,  he's  a  pretty  young 
fellow !  [Aside. 

Lean.  You,  my  sweet  Ursula,  have  known  what 
it  is  to  be  in  love ;  and,  I  warrant,  have  had  ad- 
mirers often  at  your  feet ;  your  eyes  still  tetain 
ir«  enough  to  tell  me  that. 


Ursula,  They  tell  you  no  lie ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
when  I  was  a  young  woman,  I  was  greatly  sought 
after ;  nay,  it  was  reported  that  a  youth  died  for 
love  of  me  ;  one  Joseph  Perez,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
of  the  greyhound  make,  lank  ;  and,  if  my  -memo- 
ry fail  me  not,  his  right  shoulder,  about  the 
breadth  of  my  hand,  higher  than  his  left ;  but  he 
was  upright  as  an  arrow ;  and,  by  all  accounts, 
one  ot  the  finest  workmen  at  a  buttoo-hole ! 

Lean.  But  where  is  Leonora.^ 

Ursula.  Where  is  she !  By  my  troth,  I  have 
shut  her  up  in  her  chamber,  under  three  bolts, 
and  a  double  lock. 

Lean.  And  will  you  not  bring  us  together  ? 

Ursula,  Who,  I !  How 'can  you  ask  me  such  a 
question?  Really,  sir,  I  take  it  extremely  un- 
kind. 

Lean,  Well,  but  you  misapprehend 

Ursula,  I  told  you  just  now,  that  if  you  men- 
tioned that  to  me  agam,  it  would  make  me  sick  ; 
and  so  it  has  turned  me  upside  down  as  it  were. 

Lean.  Indeed,  my  best  friend 

Ursula.  Oh,  oh  !  hold  me,  or  I  shall  fall. 

Lean.  I  will  hold  you. 

Ursula,  And  do  you  feel  any  compas&ion  for 
me? 

Lean.  I  do,  I  dok 
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Ursula.   Why,  truly,  you  hove  a  great  deal  to 
answer  tor,  to  bring  tears  into  my  eyes  at  this 
time  o'  day.     I'm  sure  they  are  the  first  1  liavc 
shed,  since  iny  poor  dear  husband's  death. 
'Lean,  Nav,  don't  think  of  that  now. 
Ursula.  For  you  must  understand,  sir,  to  piny 
ft  trick  upon  a  grave,  discreet  matron — And  ve», 
after  al),  by  my  faith,  I  don't  wonder  you  shouUi 
o  ve  the  young  thing  under  my  care ;  for  it  is  one 
af  the  sweetest  conditioned  souls  that  ever  I  was 
cquainted  with;    and,  between  ourselves,  our 
Donn-ee  is  too  old  for  such  a  babe. 
Lean.  Ursula,  take  this  gold. 
Ursula.  For  what^  sir  ? 
Lean.  Only  for  the  love  of  me. 
Ursula.  Nay,  if  that  be  all,  I  won't  refuse  it, 
for  I  love  you,  I  assure  you ;   you  put  me  so 
much  in  mind  of  my  poor  dear  husband.  He  waa 
a  handsome  man  !    I  remember  be  had  a  mole 
between  his  eye-brows,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
hazel  nut ;  but,  1  must  say,  you  have  uie  advan- 
tage in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance. 
Lean,  The  old  beldam  grows  amorous — 
Ursula-   Lord  love  you,  you're  a  well-looking 
young  man  ! 

Lean.  But,  Leonora. 

Ursufa.  Ha  ha,  ha !  but  to  pretend  you  were 
lamco— I  never  saw  a  finer  leg  in  my  life. 
Lean.  Leonora! 
Ursula.  Well,  sir,  I  am  a-goine. 
Lean.  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her ! 

Ursula.  Sir 

Lean.  How  now  ? 

Ursula.   Would  you  be  so  kind,  sir,  as  to  in- 
dulge me  with  the  favour  of  a  salute  ? 
Lean.  Ugh ! 

Ursula.  Gad-a-mercy,  your  cheek !  well,  well, 
I  have  seen  the  day — but  no  matter,  my  wine's 
upon  the  lees  now ;  however,  sir,  you  might  have 
had  the  politeness,  when  a  gentlewoman  made 
the  offer — But  Heaven  bless  you ! 

When  a  wonum's  front  is  wrinkled, 

And  her  hairs  are  sprinkled 

With  grey, 

Lack-arday ! 

How  her  lovers  fall  away  ! 


TJke  fashions  past, 

Aside  she's  cast, 

No  one  respect  will  pay : 

Remember, 

Lasses,  remember, 

And  while  the  sun  shines  make  hay ; 

You  must  not  expect  in  December 

The  flowers  you  gathered  in  Mav. 

lExit  Ursula. 

Enter  Mungo. 

Mun.  Ah,  massa !    You  brave  massa  now  ! 
what  you  do  here  wid  de  old  woman  ? 


Lean.  Where  is  vour  young  mistress,  Mungo } 

Jiiun.  By  Gog,  sue  lock  her  up.  But  why  you 
no  teii  me  before  time,  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Lean.  Sure  1  have  not  given  the  purse  for  no- 
thing ! 

Mun.  Purse !  What !  you  giving  her  nHmey, 
tlen  ?  Curse  her  impurance,  why  you  no  gi\'e  it 
me  ?  you  give  me  something  as  well  as  she.  Yo« 
know,  mas^a,  you  see  roe  first 

Lean.  There,  there — are  you  content  ? 

Mun.  Me  get  supper  ready,  -and  now  roe  go 
to  dc  cellar — But  1  say,  massa,  ax  de  old  man 
now,  what  good  him  watching  do,  him  bolts,  ao4 
him  bars,  him  walls,  and  him  padlock  ? 

Lean.  Hist !  Leonora  cornea. 

Mun.  But,  massa,  you  say  yoa  teach  ne 
play? 

Let  me,  when  my  heart  a  sinking 

Hear  de  sweet  guitar  a  clinking; 

When  a  string  speak, 

Such  moosic  he  make, 

Me  soon  am  cured  of  tioking. 

Wid  de  toot,  toot,  toot, 
Of  a  merry  flute, 
And  cymbalo, 
And  tymbalo. 
To  boot : 

We  dance  and  we  sing, 
Till  we  make  a  house  ring, 
And,  tied  in  his  garters,  old  Massa  may  swing. 

[Esit  MuKGO. 

Enter  Leonora  and  Ursula. 

Lean.  Oh,  charming  Leonora!  how  shall  I 
express  the  rapture  of  my  heart  upon  this  occa- 
sion ?  I  almost  doubt  the  kindness  of  that  chance 
which  has  brought  me  thus  happily  to  see,  tt> 
speak  to  you,  without  restraint. 

Ursula,  Well,  but  it  must  not  be  without  re- 
straint ;  it  can't  be  without  restraint ;  it  can't,  by 
my  faith  !  now  you  are  going  to  make  me  sick 
again. 

Leo.  La,  Ursula,  I  durst  to  say,  the  gentlerotn 

doesn't  want  to  do  roe  any  harm Do  you,  sir? 

I'm  sure  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  Kead,  nor 
nobody's  else,  for  the  lucre  of  the  whole  world. 

Ursula.  Come,  sir,  where  is  your  lute?  Yoa 
shall  see  me  dance  a  saraband ;  or,  if  you'd  ra- 
ther have  a  song or  the  child  and  I  will  move 

a  minuet,  if  you  chuse  grace  before  agility. 

J^an.  This  fulsome  harridan 

Leo.  I  don't  know  what's  come  over  her,  sir; 
I  never  saw  the  like  of  her,  since  I  was  bom. 

Lean.  I  wish  she  was  at  the  devil ! 

Leo.  Ursula,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

Ursula.  What's  the  matter  with  me  !  Marry 
come  up«  what's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Siguior 
Diego  can't  shew  such  a  shape  as  that ;  well, 
there  is  nothing  I  like  better  tnao  to  see  a  young 
fellow  with  a  well  made  leg. 
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Lean,  Prithee,  let  us  go  sway  from  her. 

Leo,  I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  sir. 

Lean.  Nothing  more  easy ;  I  will  go  with  my 
guitar  into  the  garden ;  'tis  moon-light ;  take  an 
opportunity  to  follow  me  there :  I  swear  to  you, 
beautiful  and  innocent  creature,  you  have  no- 
thing to  apprehend. 

Xeo.  No,  sir,  I  am  certain  of  that,iwith  a 
gentleman  such  as  you  are ;  and  that  have  taken 
ao  much  pains  to  come  after  me ;  and  I  should 
bold  myself  very  un^teful,  if  I  did  not  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  you,  ui  a  civil  way. 

J^an.  Then  you'U  come  ? 

Leo.  ni  do  my  best  endeavours,  sir. 

Lean.  And  may  I  hope  that  you  love  me  ? 

Leo.  I  don't  know ;  as  to  that,  I  can*t  say. 

Ursula.  Coine,  come,  whj^t  coiloeuiag's  here  ? 
I  must  see  how  things  are  going  forward ;  be- 
sides, sir,  you  ought  to  know,  that  it  is  not  man- 
ners to  be  getting  into  comers,  and  whispering 
before  company. 

Lean.  Pshaw ! 

Ursula.    Ay,  you  may  say  your  pleasure,  sir, 

but  Tra  sure  what  I  say  is  the  right  thing;    I 

should  hardly  chuse  to  venture  in  a  comer  with 

you  myself :   nay,  I  would  not  do  it,  I  protest 

•  and  vow 

Lean.  Beautiful  Leonora,  I  find  my  being  de- 
pends upon  the  blessing  of  your  good  opinion ; 
do  you  desire  to  put  an  end  to  my  days? 

Leo.  No,  indeed,  iftdeed  I  doo't. 

Lean.  But  then 

In  vain  you  bid  your  captive  live. 
While  you  the  means  of  life  deny ; 

Give  roe  your  smiles,  your  wishes  give, 
To  him  who  must  without  you  die. 

Shut  from  the  sun*s  enlivening  beam. 
Bid  flowers  retain  their  scent  and  hue ; 

Its  source  dried  up,  bid  flow  the  stream, 
And  me  exist,  deprived  of  you. 

[ExU  Lean. 

Ursula.  Let  me  sit  down  a  little :  come  hither, 
child,  I  am  going  to  give  ynu  good  advice ;  there- 
fore listen  to  me,  for  I  have  more  years  over  my 
bead  than  you . 

Leo.  Well,  and  what  then? 

Ursula.  What  then?  Marry,  then  you  must 
mind  what  I  say  to  you — as  t  said  before — but, 
I  say — what  was  I  saying  ? 

Leo.  I*m  sure  I  don't  know. 

Ursula.  You  see  the  young  man  that  is  gone 
out  there ;  he  has  been  telling  me,  that  he's  dy- 
ing for  love  of  you;  can  you  find  in  your  heart  to 
iet  him  expire  ? 

Leo.  I'm  sure  I  won't  do  any  thing  bad. 

Ursula.  Why,  that's  right ;  you  learned  that 
from  me ;  have  I  not  said  to  you  a  thousand 
times,  never  do  any  thing  bad  ?  Have  not  I  snid 
it  ?  Answer  me  that. 


Leo.  Well,  and  what  then  } 

Ursula.  Very  welt,  listen  to  me ;  yonr  gaardt'* 
an  is  old,  and  ugly,  and  jealous ;  and  yet  he  may 
live  longer  than  a  better  man. 

Leo.  He  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  for  all 
that,  Ursula,  and  I  ought  to  strive  to  please  him. 

Ursula,  There  again !  have  not  I  said  to  you  a 
thousand  times,  mt  he  was  very  kind  to  you, 
and  you  ought  to  strive  to  please  him  ?  It  would 
be  a  hard  thing  to  be  preaching  from  morning 
till  night  without  any  profit 

Leo.  Well,  Ursula,  after  all,  I  wish  this  gen- 
tleman had  never  cot  into  the  house ;  Heaven 
send  no  ill  comes  of  it ! 

Ursula.  Ay,  I  say  so,  too ;  Heaven  send  it; 
but  I'm  craelly  afraid  ;  for  how  shall  we  get  rid 
of  him  ?  he'll  never  be  able  to  crawl  up  the  in- 
side of  the  wall,  whatever  he  did  the  out. 

Leo.  O  Lord !  Won't  he  ? 

Ursula.  No,  by  my  conscience,  won't  he ;  and 
when  your  guardian  comes  in,  if  we  had  fifty 
necks  a-piece,  he'd  twist  them  every  one,  if  he 
finds  him  here.  For  my  part,  the  best  I  expect, 
is  to  end  my  old  days  m  a  prison. 

Leo.  You  don't  say  so  ! 

Ursula.  I  do  indeed  ;  and  it  kills  me  to  think 
of  it ;  but  every  one  has  their  evil  day,  and  this 
has  been  mine. 

Leo.  I  have  promised  to  go  to  him  into  tlio 
garden. 

Ursula,  r^ay,  you  may  do  any  thing  now,  for 
we  are  undone ;  though  I  think,  if  you  could  per- 
suade him  to  get  up  the  chimney,  and  stay  on 
the  roof  of  the  house  till  to-morrow  night,  we 
might  then  steal  the  keys  from  your  guardian ; 
but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  be  able  to  persuade 
him. 

Leo.  Ill  go  down  upon  my  knees. 

Ursula.  Find  him  out,  while  I  step  up  stairs. 

Leo.  Prav  for  us,  dear  Ursula. 

Ursula,  I  will,  if  I  possibly  can. 

Leo.  Oh  me,  oh  me,  what  shall  we  do  I 
The  fault  is  all  along  of  you : 
You  brought  him  in,  why  did  you  so  f 
'Twas  not  by  my  desire,  you  know. 

We  have  but  too  much  cause  to  fear. 
My  guardian,  when  he  comes  to  hear 
WeVe  had  a  man  with  us  will  kill 
Me,  you,  and  all ;  indeed  he  will. 
No  penitence  will  pardon  procure. 
He'll  kill  us  ev'ry  soul,  I'm  sure. 

[Exit  Leo. 

SCENE  IL 

Enter  Doy  Diego,  groping  his  wt^,  withrthe 
padlock  in  his  hand. 

Dan  Diego.  All  dark,  all  quiet ;  gone  to  bed, 
and  fa»t  asleep,  I  warrant  them.    However,  I  aiu 
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not  sorry  that  I  altered  ray  first  intention  of  slay- 
ing out  the  whole  night ;  and  meeting  Leonora's 
father  on  the  road  was,  at  any  rate,  a  lucky  in- 
cident. I  u'ill  not  disturb  them;  but,  since  I 
have  let  myself  in  with  my  master-key,  gu  softly 
to  bed ;  I  shall  be  able  to  strike  a  light ;  and 
then,  I  think,  I  may  say  my  cares  are  over. 
Good  Heavens !  what  a  wonderful  deal  of  un- 
easiness may  mortals  avoid  by  a  little  prudence ! 
I  doubt  not  now,  there  are  some  men  who  would 
have  gone  out  in  my  situation,  and,  trusting  to 
the  goodness  of  Fortune,  left  their  house  and 
their  honour  in  the  care  of  an  inexperienced  girl, 
or  the  discretion  of  a  mercenary  servant.  While 
he  is  abroad,  he  is  tormented  with  fears  and  jea- 
lousies; and  when  he  returns  home,  he  probably 
finds  disorder,  and,  perhaps,  shame.  But  what 
do  I  do  ? — I  put  a  padlock  on  my  door,  and  all  is 
safe. 

Enter  MuKco  from  the  cellar,  with  a  flatk  in 
one  hand,  and  a  candle  in  the  other, 

Mungo,  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol. 

Don  Diego.  Hold !  did  not  I  hear  a  noise ! 

Mungo,  Hola! 

Don  Diego.  Heaven  and  earth !  what  do  I 
see! 

Mungo,  Where  are  you,  young  massa,  and 
missy  ?  Here  wine  for  supper. 

Don  Diego,  I'm  thunder-struck  ! 

Mungo,  My  old  massa  little  tink  we  be  so 

merry hie — hie — What's  the  matter  with  me  ? 

the  room  turn  round. 

Don  Diego,  Wretch  !  do  you  know  me  ? 

Mungo.  Know  you damn  you  ! 

Don  Diego.  Horrid  creature  ! what  makes 

you  here  at  this  time  of  night  ?  is  it  with  a  de- 
sign to  surprise  the  innocents  in  their  beds,  and 
murder  them  sleeping  ? 

Mungo,  Hush,  hush — make  no  noise hie 

—hie. 

Don  Diego.  The  slave  is  intoxicated ! 

Mungo.  Make  no  noise,  I  say ;  deres  young 
gentleman  wid  ^nung  lady ;  he  play  on  guitar, 
and  she  like  him  better  dan  she  like  you.  Fal, 
iai,  lal ! 

Don  Diego.  Monster,  I'll  make  an  example  of 
you! 

Mungo,  What  you  call  me  names  for,  you  old 
dog? 

Don  Diego.  Does  the  villain  dare  to  lift  his 
hand  against  me ! 

Mungo,  Will  you  fight  ? 

Don  Diego,  He's  mad ! 

Mungo,  Deres  one  in  de  house  you  little  tink. 
Gad,  he  do  you  business  ! 

Don  Diego,  Go,  ly  down  in  your  stye  and 
sleep ! 

Mungo,  Sleep!  sleep  you  self;  you  drunk — 
ha,  ha,  ha !  look,  a  padlock ;  you  put  a  padlock 

Ml  a  door  again,  will  you  ? Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
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Don  Diego,  Did  not  I  hear  music  ? 

Mungo.  Hie — hie 

Don  Diego.  Was  it  not  the  sound  of  a  guitar? 

Mungo.  Yes,  he  play  on  de  guitar  rarely^ 
Give  me  hand ;  you're  old  rascal an't  you  ? 

Don  Diego,  What  dreadful  shock  zffecis  me! 
I'm  in  a  cold  sweat ;  a  mist  comes  over  my  eyes; 
and  my  knees  knock  together,  as  if  I  had  got  a 
fit  of  the  shaking  palsy. 

Mungo.  I  tell  you  a  word  in  your  ear — 

Don  Diego,  Has  any  stranger  broke  into  ny 
house? 

Mungo,  Yes;  by — hie — a  fine  young  gentle- 
man ;  he  now  in  a  next  room  with  missy. 

Don  Diego.  Holy  saint  Francis !  Is  it  possi- 
ble? 

Mungo.  Go  you  round  softly yoa  catch 

them  togeder. 

Don  Diego,  Confusion !  distractioQ  !  I  shall 
run  mad! 

O  wherefore  this  terrible  flurry  ! 
My  spirits  are  all  in  a  hurry  ! 

And  above,  and  below, 

From  my  top  to  my  toe, 
Are  running  about  hurry  scurry. 

My  heart  in  my  bosom  a  bumping^ 

Goes  thumping, 

And  jumping. 

And  thumping : 
Is't  a  spectre  I  see  ! 
Hence,  vanish,  ah  me  ! 

My  senses  deceive  me ; 

Soon  reason  will  leave  me  : 
What  a  wretch  am  I  destined  to  be. 
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MuNOO,  Ursula,  Leander,  Leovora. 

Urt.  O  shame,  monstrous !  you  drunken  swah, 
you  have  been  in  the  cellar,  with  a  plague  to 
you  I 

Mungo*  Let  me  put  my  bands  about  yoa 
neck 

Urs,  Oh,  I  shall  be  ruined  !  Help,  help  !  mio, 
ruin! 

Lean,  Goodness  me,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Urs.  O  dear  child,  this  black  villain  bas  fright- 
ened me  out  of  my  wits ;  he  has  wanted 

Mungo.  Me  !  curse  a  heart,  I  want  notin| 
wid  her — what  she  say  I  want  for 

Leo,  Ursula,  the  gentleman  says  he  has  some 
friends  waiting  for  him  at  the  other  side  of  the 
garden-wall,  that  will  throw  him  over  a  ladder 
made  of  ropes,  which  he  got  up  by. 

Lean,  Then,  must  I  go  ? 
Leo,    Yes ;  good  sir,  yes. 
Lean.  A  parting  kiss  f 
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Leo.    No ;  good  sir,  no. 
Jjcan,  It  must  be  so. 

By  this,  and  this, 

Here  I  could  for  ever  grow ; 

Tis  more  than  mortal  bliss, 
X^o.    Well,  now  good  night ; 

Pray  ease  our  fright. 

You're  very  bold,  sir ! 

Let  loose  your  hold,  sir ! 

I  think  you  want  to  scare  me  quite. 
Lean.  Oh  Fortune's  spight ! 
Leo.    Good  night,  good  night 

Hark  !  the  neighbouring  convent's  bell 

Tolls,  the  vesper  hour  to  tell ; 

The  clock  now  chimes ; 

A  thousand  times, 

A  thousand  times,  farewell ! 

Enter  Don  Diego. 

Don  Diego.  Stay,  sir;  let  nobody  go  out  of  the 
room. 

Urs.  [Falling  down.]  Ah,  all !  a  ghost,  a 
ghost  I 

Don  Diego.  Woman,  stand  up ! 

Un.  I  won't,  I  won't :  murder !  don't  touch 
me. 

Don  Diego.  Leonora,  what  am  I  to  think  of 
this? 

Leo.  Oh,  dear  sir,  don't  kill  me ! 

Don  Diego.  Young  man,  who  are  you,  who 
have  thus  clandestinely,  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
broke  into  my  house  ?  Am  I  to  consider  you  as 
a  robber,  or  how  ? 

Lean.  As  one,  whom  love  has  made  indis- 
creet ;  one,  whom  love  taught  industry  and  art 
to  compass  his  designs.  I  love  the  beautiful 
Leonora,  and  she  me;  but,  farther  than  what 
Tou  hear  and  see,  neither  one  nor  the  other  have 
been  culpable. 

Mungo.  Hear  him,  hear  him ! 

Lean.  Don  Diego,  you  know  my  father  well ; 
Don  Alphunso  de  Luna.  I  am  a  scholar  of  this 
university,  and  am  willing  to  submit  to  whatever 

funishment  he,  through  your  means,  shall  inflict ; 
ut  wreak  not  your  vengeance  here. 
Don  Die^o.  Thus,  then,  my  hopes  and  cares 
are  at  once  frustrated !  Possessed  of  what  I 
thought  a  jewel,  I  was  desirous  to  keep  it  for 
myself;  I  raised  up  tlie  walls  of  this  hou»e  to  a 
great  height ;  I  barred  up  my  windows  towards 
the  street ;  I  put  double  bolts  on  my  doors ;  I 
banished  all  that  had  the  shadow  ol  man,  or 
male  kind  ;  and  I  stood  continually  centiuel  over 
it  myself,  to  guard  my  suspicion  from  surprise : 
thus  scoured,  I  left  my  watch  for  one  little  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  moment 

Leon.  Pray,  pray,  guardian,  let  me  tell  you 
the  story,  and  you'ii  find  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Don  Diego.  No,  child,  I  only  am  to  blaiue, 
^ho  should  have  considered,   that  sixteen  and 
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sixty  agree  ill  together.  But,  though  I  was  too 
old  to  be  wise,  I  am  not  too  old  to  learn ;  and 
so,  I  say,  send  for  a  smith  direcdy,  beat  all  the 
grates  from  my  windows,  take  the  lopks  from 
my  doors,  and  let  egress  and  regress  be  given 
freely. 

Leon.  And  will  you  be  my  husband,  sir  ? 

Don  Diego.  No,  child,  I  will  give  you  to  one 
that  will  make  you  a  better  husband  :  here, 
young  man,  take  her.  If  your  parents  consent, 
to-morrow  shall  see  you  joined  in  the  face  of  the 
church ;  and  the  dowry,  which  I  promised  her, 
in  case  of  failure  on  my  side  of  the  contract, 
shall  now  go  with  her  as  a  marriage-portion. 

Lean.  Signior,  this  is  so  generous 

Don  Diego.  No  thanks;  perhaps  I  owe  ac- 
knowledgments to  you :  but  you,  Ursula,  have 
no  excuse,  no  passion  to  plead,  and  your  age 
should  have  taught  you  better.  I'll  give  you  five 
hundred  crowns,  but  never  let  me  see  you  more. 

Mungo.  And  what  you  give  me,  massa  ? 

Don  Diego.  Bastinadoes  for  vour  drunkenness 
and  infideUty.  Call  in  my  neighbours  and  friends. 
Oh,  man  !  man  !  how  short  is  your  foresight !  how 
ineffectual  your  prudence !  wliile  the  very  means 
you  use  are  destructive  of  your  ends. 

Go  forge  me  fetters,  that  shall  bind 
The  rage  of  the  tempestuous  wind  ; 
Sound  with  a  needle  full  of  thread. 
The  depth  of  ocean's  steepy  bed ; 
Snap,  like  a  twi^,  the  oak's  tough  tree ; 
Quench  Etna  with  a  cup  of  tea ; 
In  these  manoeuvres  shew  your  skill. 
Then  hold  a  woman,  if  you  will. 

C/iri.     Permit  roe  to  put  in  a  word : 

My  master  here  is  quite  absurd ; 
That  men  should  rule  our  sex,  is  meet^ 
But  art,  not  force,  must  do  the  feat. 
Remember  what  the  fable  says ; 
Where  the  sun's  warm  and  melting  rays 
Soon  bring  about  what  wind  and  rain, 
With  all  meir  fuss,  attempt  in  vain. 

Mung.  And,  massa,  be  not  angry,  pray. 
If  neger  man  a  word  shoula  say : 
Me  have  a  fable  pat  as  she. 
Which  wid  dis  matter  will  agree : 
An  owl  once  took  it  in  his  head, 
Wid  some  young  pretty  bird  to  wed : 
But  when  his  worship  came  to  woo, 
He  could  get  none  but  de  cuckoo. 

Leon.  Ye  youth  select,  who  wish  to  taste 

The  joys  of  we^llock  pure  and  chaste ; 
Ne'er  let  the  mistress  and  the  friend. 
In  abject  slave  and  tyrant  end. 
While  each  with  tender  passion  bums, 
Ascend  the  throne  of  rule  by  turns; 
And  place  (to  love,  to  virtue  just) 
Security  in  mutual  trust. 
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Lean,  To  sum  up  all  you  now  have  heard. 

Young  men  and  old,  peruse  the  bard ; 
A  female  trusted  to  your  care. 
His  rule  is  pithy,  shor^  and  dear. 


Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind  ; 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind : 
Let  all  her  ways  be  unoonfined ; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind. 

[Exeunt  omnti. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


M  E  N. 

AiLwouLD,  always  fancying  himself  ill, 
Dr  Last. 

Friendly,  brother-in-law  to  Ailwould. 
Hargrave,  attached  to  Nancv. 
Wag,  his  servant. 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Ailwould,  wife  to  Ailwould, 
Nancy,  daughter  to  Ailwould. 
Polly,  her  younger  sitter. 
Prudence,  maid  to  Nancy. 
Physicians^  Sfc. 


Scene — Ailwould*s  house  in  London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. — A  parlour  in  Ailwould*s  house, 
with  a  table  and  chairs. 

Enter  Prudence,  followed  by  Wag. 

Wag.  Well,  but  Mrs  Prudeacey  doii't  be  in  a 
passion! 

Fru,  Mr  Wag,  I  will  be  in  a  passion ;  and  its 
,^nough  to  put  any  one  in  a  passion  to  have  to  do 
with  such  indiscreet  people  as  your  roaster.  I 
believe  he's  out  of  his  senses,  for  my  part. 

Wag,  Ue*s  in  love,  Mrs  Prudence,  and  that's 
half  way. 

Pru,  So  often  as  he  has  been  forbid  either  to 
come  or  send  after  my  mistress,  to  persbt,  in 
spite  of  all  our  cautions  and  interdictions— 

Wag,  He  does  not  come  or  send,  child. 

Pru.  No— What  do  you  do  here,  then,  and 
be  hanged  to  you ! 

Wag,  I  only  bring  a  letter. 

Pru,  ^^ty  pretty  jesting,  truly !  I  was  afraid 
that  some  of  the  family  would  take  notice  of  roj 
talking  to  yoa  in  the  hall.  But,  in  truth,  here  is 
ao  place  of  safety  in  the  house;  for  now  I've 

Vol.  m. 


brought  you  up  here,  I'm  afraid  every  moment 
of  my  master's  surprising  us. 

nag.  Does  the  old  gentleman  always  keep 
the  house,  then  ? 

Pru,  Keep  the  house ! — he  generally  keeps  his 
chamber,  and  very  often  his  bed.  You  must 
know  he's  one  of  those  folks,  that  arc  always  sick, 
continually  complaining,  ever  taking  phvsic,  and, 
in  reality,  never  ailing  any  thing.  I'm  his  nurse, 
with  a  plague  to  him  f  and  he  worries  me  out  of 
my  life. 

Wag.  Would  I  were  sick  upon  the  same  con- 
ditions! 

Pru,  Come,  come,  no  fooling.  You  said  you 
had  a  letter  from  vour  master  to  my  young  lady: 
give  it  me,  and  111  deliver  it  to  her. 

Wag,  There  it  is,  my  dear. 

Pru,  But  am  I  not  a  very  naughty  wench,  to 
be  accessary,  in  this  manner,  to  a  clandestine 
correspondence  ? 

Wag,  The  billet  b  perfectly  innocent,  I  can 
assure  you ;  and  such  as  your  lady  will  read  with 
pleasure. 

Pru,  Well,  now,  go  away. 
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Wag.  I  won't,  without  you  gi?e  mc  a  kiss. 

Pru.  Pob,  you're  a  fool. 

Wag,  I  MTon't,  pox— 

Pru.  Then  you  may  stay  there  all  nigfit 

Wag.  MrsPrue — come. 

Pru.  Nay,  if  its  worth  baivitig,  its  worth  fetch- 
ing. 

Wag.  Say  you  so,  my  girl — ^Thus,  then,  I  ap- 
proach those  charming  lips. 

^Drawing  near  her  with  ridiculout  ceremo- 
ny.   A  bell  rings  violently.^ 

Pru.  Confusion  !  away,  away,  away ! — bc- 
^ne,  as  quick  as  yon  can,  or  we  are  both  ruin-' 
ed  ! 

Wag.  Ay  I  how !  what  the  devil's  the  mat- 
ter? 

Pru.  My  master*!}  bell,  my  master^s  bell !  He 
rings  again  !  Down  the  back  stairs,  and  let  your- 
self out  at  the  street-door.  I  can't  stay  to  talk 
to  you  any  longer  now —  Adieu ! 

[Exit. 

Wag.  [At  he  is  going  of.]  Hey,  what  a  ring- 
kisfs  here  1  one  would  think  the 


fine. 


house  was  on 
[Exit. 


Ailwou'd  comes  through  the  back-scene  iii  a 
night'g&»n  and  Jlfinnel-cap,  his  crutch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  v/nall  bell  in  the  other, 

AiL  O  lord,-  O  lord,  here's  usage  for  a  poor, 
helpless,  sick  man  !  There's  nobody  in  ilie  house ! 
sure,  there  cah  be  nobody ;  theyVe  all  deserted 
me,  and  left  me  alone  to  expire  without  assist^ 

tance. 1  mode  shift  to  muster  up  sufficient 

strength  to  cTa'Wl  thus  far ;  and  now,  I  can  die 
here.  [Drops  into  the  armchair  with  a  piteous 
groan ;  then,  trfler  a  short  pause,  starting  and 
staring.]  Mercy  on  me*  what's  the  matter  with 
Hie  [  I  am  suddenly  seized  with  a  shivering  fit ! 
And  now,  I  burn  like  a  red-hot  coal  of  6re  f-^ 
And  now  again — shiver,  shiver,  shiver !  as  if  my 
blood  was  turned  into  snow-water!  Prudence, 
Nancy,  Mrs  Ailwou'd,  love,  virife !  They're  all 
deaf!  and  my  bell  is  not  loud  enough  neither ! 
Prudence,  I  soy  \ 

Enter  pRubENCt. 

Pru.  Here,  sir,  here !  What's  the  matter  ? 

AiL  Ah,  you  jade,  you  slut ! 

Pru.  [Pretending  to  hixt>e  hurt  her  head.] — 
The  deuce  take  your  impatience !  you  hurry 
people  so,  you  have  made  me  break  my  head  a- 
gainst  the  window-shirtter. 

Ail.    You  baggage,  you— — « ''tis  above  an 

hour 

Pru,  [Crying.]  Dear  me,  how  it  smarts ! 

Ail.  Above  an  hour  that  I  have  been  wanting 
somebody. 

Pru.  Oh,  oh ! 

AiL  Hold  your  tongue,  hussy,  till  J  scold 
you! 


Pru.  Very  pretty,  in  troth,  after  the  Uow  I 
have  pot ! 

Ail.  You  have  left  me  to  bawl  and  call,  till  I 
am  hoarse  again. 

Pru.  And  you  have  made  me  get  a  great 
bump  on  ray  forehead ;  so  pot  one  against  the 
other,  and  we'^re  quit. 

Ail.  How,  Mrs  Impudence? 

Pru.  If  you  scold.  111  cry. 

Ail.  To  desert  me  in  such  a  raannner ! 

Pru,  [Crying.}  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Ail,  Are  you  at  it  again  ?  Why  ,you  pert,  hn- 
zen,  audacious,  provoking,  abominable,  insolent 
— Shan'^t  I  be  allowed  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
finding  fault  with  yon  ? 

Pru.  You  may  have  that  pleasare,  if  yoo 
will;  and  it's  as  fair  that  I  should  have  the 
pleasure  of  crying,  if  I  like  it. 

Ail.  WfN,  well,  I  have  done.  Take  away 
these  things,  and  get  me  my  medicioe.  It's 
three  hours  trad  two  minutes  since  I  took  it— ^ 
and  don't  you  know  the  prescription  says  eteiy 
three  hours  ?  I  feel  the  bad  effect  of  my  dmissioB 
already^ 

Pru.  Lord,  sir,  why  will  you  drench  yourself 
with  such  nasty  slops?  One  would 'think  the  pbjr* 
sicians  and  apothecaries  could  find  sufficient  stuff 
for  your  craving  bowels ;  but  you  mast  go  to  the 
quacks,  too :  and  thb  Doctor  Last,  with  hb  uni^ 
versal,  Imlsamic,  restorative  cordial,  thattaros 
water  into  asses  milk. 
I      Ail.  That's  a  uood  girl !  go  on  ! 

Pru.  Mcthinks,  if  one  was  to  take  physic,  one 
would  rather  choose  to  go  to  a  regular  physidaa 
than  to  a  quadc. 

Ail.  And  why  so,  my  dainty  adviser  ? 

Pru,  For  the  same  reason,  tliat,  if  I  wanted  a 
pair  of  shoes,  I  would  rather  go  to  an  established 
shoe-mak6r,  than  l^y  Oat  my  movity  at  a  York-> 
shire  warehnase. 

Ail.  If  1  hear  any  more  of  your  inapudence, 
I'll  break  your  head  to  some  purpose ;  it  shan't 
be  a  bump  in  the  forehead  will  serve  you. 

Pfu,  Eh,  yoe  old^  fimcifal,  foolish-^-^- 

[Aside. 

Ail.  Go,  and  cat!  my  daughter  Naacy  to  me  ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  her. 

Pru.  She's  here,  sh*. 

Enter  Nanxt. 

AiL  Come  here,  Nancy ;  I  want  to  speak 
with  yod. 

Nan.  Wlitft's  yoirr  pleasure,  sir  ? 

AiL  Stay ;  before  I  say  or  do  any  Oiing  for" 
ther,  I'll  go  into  the  next  room,  and  take  my  me- 
dicine-——»I  should  be  a  great  fool  to  foiget 
that. 

Pru.  At,  sir,  so  you  would. 

AiL  I  snould,  indeed,  for  it  does  me  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  good ;  though  I  must  take  a  little 
cooling  physic,  too,  ia  order  to  correct  the  juices. 

[ExU. 
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Nan.  Pnidence. 

Prti.  Madam? 

Nan,  Look  on  me  a  little. 

Pru.  Well,  I  do  look  on  you. 
Nan,  Prudence! 

Pru,  Wei),  what  wouid  you  have  with  Pru- 
rience f 

Nan.  Can't  you  goess  ? 

Pru,  Some  discourse,  I  suppose,  about  our 
aew  aofuaintance,  Mr  Hargrave ;  for  you  have 
clone  Dothiiig  but  talk  oi  him  for  this  week 
past. 

Nan.  And  cao  yoa  blame  me  for  the  good 
opinion  I  have  of  him  ? 

Pru.  Who  says  I  do  ? 

Nan.  Or  would  you  have  me  insensible  to  the 
tender  protestations  which  he  makes  me  ? 

Pru,  Heaven  forbid  J 

Nan.  Prithee,  tell  me  now,  Prudence,  don't 
jQia  really  think  there  was  something  of  destiny 
IB  the  o(M  adventure,  that  brought  us  aoquaint- 
^  ? 

Pru.  Certainly. 

Nan.  Was  there  not  something  uncommonly 
jbrave  and  eentleman-like  in  that  action  of  rescu- 
ing me,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  me  ? 

Pru.  Very  genteel  and  geotleman-like,  in- 
deed ! 

Nan.  And  was  it  ponible  for  any  one  to 
Hiake  a  more  generous  use  of  it  ? 

Pru.  Impossible. 

Nan.  Then,  Prue,  he  has  a  most  charming 
person.    Don't  you  think  so  ? 

Pru.  Who  can  thmk  otherwise  ? 

Nan.  Something  very  noble  in  his  air  ? 

Pru.  Very  noble ! 

Nan.  Them,  he  talks  like  an  angel. 

Pru.  Ay,  and  writes  like  an  angel,  too,  I  dare 
ewear,  madam,  at  this  letter  will  show. 

Nan.  From  Mr  Hamrave!  You  wicked  girl, 
why  would  you  keep  it  mm  me  so  long  ? 

[Snatches  it /ram  her,  and  reads  it  to 
herself^ 

Pru.  Well,  madam,  what  does  the  gentleman 
say? 

Nan.  Every  thing,  dear  Prue ;  every  thing  in 
the  world,  that  I  could  wish  or  desire.  lie  says 
he  can't  live  happy  without  me;  and  that  he 
will,  by  the  means  of  a  common  friend,  immedi- 
ately make  a  formal  proposal  for  me  to  my  fa- 
ther. 

Pru.  But  do  you  think,  madam,  that  your  fa- 
ther will  listen  ? 

Nan.  He  can  have  no  ob^c^on.  Prudence. 

Pru.  No,  madam;  but  your  mother-in-law 
may,  who  governs  him,  and  I  am  sure  bears  you 
no  good  will.  The  best  joke  is,  she  thinks  sh^  has 
wheedled  me  into  her  interests         ■ 

Nan.  Hush,  here's  my  father } 

Enter  Ailwooi^. 
Ail.  Nancy,  child,  I  have  a  piece  of  oew^  to 


tell  you,  that,  perhaps,  you  little  expect  Here's 
a  match  proposed  to  me  for  you.  You  smile  at 
that !  Ah,  nature,  nature !  By  what  I  perceive, 
then,  I  need  not  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  ? 

N<in.  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  your  commands 
in  every  thing,  sir.  Dear  Prue,  this  is  beyond 
my  hopes ! 

Pru.  Mr  Hargravie  has  kept  his  word,  ma- 
dam. 
AiL  What  are  you  whbpering  about? 
Nan.  Nothing,  sir. 

AiL  Well,  child,  at  any  rat^,  I  am  glad  to  $nd 
you  in  so  complying  a  disposition ;  for,  to  t^U 
you  the  truth,  I  wa^  resolved  on  the  thin^  befone 
I  mentioned  it  ^o  you,  and  had  eveq  given  my 
word  to  put  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible  into  ex« 
ecutionu 

Pru.  1  am  sure  yon  are  veiy  much  in  the 
right  of  it,  sir;  ^tis  the  wiliest  thing  you  ever  did 
in  your  life. 

AiL  1  have  not  seen  the  g^Qtleman  yet,  but  I 
am  told  he  will  be  every  way  to  the  satiifactioa 
of  us  both. 

Non*  That,  sir,  J  an^  oertaia  of^  for  \  have 
seen  him  already. 
AiL  Have  you? 

Nan.  Since  your  consent,  sir,  encourages  me 
to  discover  my  mclinations,  you  must  know,  that 
good  fortune  has  lately  brought  us  acquainted ; 
and  that  the  proposal,  which  has  been  made  to 
you,  is  the  efiect  of  that  esteem,  which,  at  the 
first  interview,  we  conceived  for  one  another. 

AU.  That's  more  than  I  knew,  but  no  matter; 
the  smoother  things  go  on,  the  better  I  an;i  ple»* 
sed — He  is  but  a  little  mau  I  am  toid. 
Nan.  He's  well  made,  sir. 
AiL  Agreeable  in  his  person  ? 
Nan.  Very  agreeable. 
AiL  In  his  address  ? 
Nan.  Perfectly  elegant. 
AU.  Really  that's  much — Very  much,  npon  my 
word,  that  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  bred  up  to  a 
mean  jprofession — for,  though  the  doctor  has 
now  fiueen  thou9and  pounos  in  the  funds,  and 
gets  eight  or  nine  hundred  a-year,  he  owef  all 
to  his  medicinal  secrets. 
Nan.  Sir! 

AiL    At  least  so  Mr  Trash  the  book-seller, 

that  vends  his   medicines,  tells  me;    through 

whose  mediation,  indeed,  this  proposal  is  made. 

Nan.  Mr  Trash !  Has  Mr  Hai|^ve  any  thing 

to  do,  then 

4iL  Hargrave !  Who  the  devit^s  he  ?  I  am 
talking  of  die  oerson  you  are  to  marry,  Dr  Last, 
whose  cordial  nas  done  me  so  much  service.  It 
seems  he  is  a  widower*  apd  has  a  mind  to  get  a 
second  wife,  that  may  do  him  some  credit ;  such 
as  his  worldly  circumstances  intitle  him  to. 

Nan.  Wej,  but  my  dear  sir 

AiL  Yes,  child^  I  know  it's  very  well ^The 

Doctor  is  l»  be  brought  here  to-day  to  be  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  I  aui  really  concerned  that  I 
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appointed  Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  find  Dr  Bal- 
niddery,  to  bold  a  consultation  upon  my  case 
this  morning ;  for,  I  have  found  so  much  benefit 
from  Dr  Last*s  medicine,  that  I  ttiink  he  will  be 
the  propercst.  person  to  find  out  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  roe. 

Nan,  Well,  but,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  Dr  Last  was  very  far  from  my  thoughts, 
when  we  began  this  conversation.  In  short,  pa- 
pa, all  this  while  you  have  been  talking  of  one 
person,  and  I  of  another. 

Prti.  Poh,  poh,  madam,  make  yourself  easy ; 
my  master  can  have  no  such  ridiculous  design  as 
he  has  been  mentioning  to  you — Marry  a  youne 
lady  of  family  and  fortune  to  a  scoundrel 
quack ! 

AiL  And  what  business  have  you  to  be  med- 
dling, impudence! 

Pru,  No  business  at  all,  sir ;  but,  if  you  are 
really  serious  in  your  design  about  this  marriage, 
give  me  leave  to  ask  you,  what  can  have  put  it 
mto  your  head  ? 

ML  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 1 

have  told  the  girl  the  party  I  propose  for  her  is 
rich ;  but  if  you  must  Kno%v  what  most  inclined, 
and,  indeed,  determined  me,  as  it  were,  to  ac- 
cept of  Dr  Last  for  a  son-in-law,  is  the  number 
of  invaluable  secrets  he  possesses;  and  this  alli- 
ance will  intitle  me  to  take  his  medicines  gratis, 

as  my  various  infirmities  may  require a  thing 

that  we  ought  all  to  consider,  my  last  year's  apo- 
thecary's bill  amounting  to  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  pounds  four  shillings  and  eleven-pence. 
Pru.  A  very  pretty  reason  for  marrying  your 
(laughter  to  a  quack,  indeed  !  But,  after  all,  fir, 
tell  me,  upon  your  honour,  now,  does  any  thing 
ail  you  ? 
AiL  £h !  how  !  any  thing  ail  me  ? 
Pru,  Ay,  sir,  are  you  sick  in  earnest  ?  and,  if 
so,  what's  the  matter  with  you  ? 

AiL  It's  my  misfortune  not  to  know — Would 
to  Heaven  I  did ! — But  to  cut  short  all  these  im- 
pertinences, look  you,  daughter,  I  lay  my  com- 
mands upon  you  to  prepare  yourself  to  receive  the 
husband  I  propose  for  you. 

Pru,  And  I,  madam,  on  my  part,  command 
you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

[Going  off: 
AiL  Why,  you  impudent  slut,  shall  a  cliamber- 

maid  take  the  liberty 

Pru,  She  shan't  marry  the  anack. 
AiL  Shan't  she  ?  we'll  see  tnat,  if  I  get  near 
enough  to  lay  my  cane  across  your  shoulders. 

[Rising  in  nfury. 
Nan,  Dear  rir^— - 

Pru,  Oh,  don't  hinder  him,  madam ;  give  him 
leave  to  come ;  he's  welcome  to  do  his  worst. 

AiL  If  I  lay  hold  of  you 

[Following  her, 

Pru,  I  say  I  won't  let  yoa  do  a  foolish  thing, 

if  I  can  help  it.  [Getting  behind  a  chair. 


AiL  Come  hither,  come  hither,  f Still foUow- 
ing  her.]  Nancy,  stop  her  there ;  don't  let  her 
pass. 

Pru,  I  believe  no  father  but  yourself  ever 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

AiL  Help  me  to  catch  her,  daughter,  or  I'll  ne- 
ver give  you  my  blessing. 

Pru,  Never  mind  him,  madam. 

AiL  An  audacious,  impudent,  insolent 


but 
that 


Pru,  Ay,  ay,  you  may  abuse  me,  if  yoa  please; 
It  I  woii't  eive  my  consent  to  the  match  for  all 


AiL  Cockatrice,  jade,  slut !  [Chasmg  her  round 
the  stage.]  Oh,  oh,  I  can  support  it  uo  longer;  she 
has  killed,  she  has  murdered  me. 

[Falls  into  his  ckeir. 

Pru.  Your  humble  servant,  sweet  sir — Come 
away,  madam.  [E%eunt  Fav.  and  Nax. 

AiL  Love  !  wife  !  Mrs  Ailwou'd  ! 


Enter  Mns  Ailwou'd. 

Mrs  AiL  How  now  ! 

Ail,  Oil,  lamb,  lamb !  come  hitlier,  if  you  lore 
me! 

Mrs  AiL  What's  the  matter  with  my  poor 
dear! 

AiL  Help  me,  sweetest ! 

Mrs  AiL  I  will  help  thee ;  what's  the  mat- 
ter? 

AiL  Lamb! 

Mrs  AiL  Well,  my  heart  I 

AiL  They  have  been  teazing  and  fretting;  me 
here  out  of  the  small  portion  of  life  and  spirit  1 
have  left. 

Mrs  AiL  No,  sweet,  I  hope  not !  Who  has 
angered  thee? 

Ail.  That  jade.  Prudence.  She  is  grown  more 
saucy  and  impudent  than  ever ! 

Mrs  AiL  Don't  put  yourself  in  a  paaaon  with 
her,  my  soul ! 

AiL  I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  recover  it. 

Mrs  AiL  Yes,  yes,  compose  yourself. 

AiL  She  has  been  contradicting  me 

Mrs  AiL  Don't  mind  her. 

AiL  And  has  had  the  impudence  to  tellrae 
I'm  not  sick ;  when  you  know,  my  lamh,  how  it 
is  with  me. 

Mrs  AiL  I  know,  my  heart,  very  well,  you  are 
feeble  and  weak — Heaven  help  thee ! 

AiL  That  jade  will  bring  me  to  my  grave. 
She  is  the  cause  of  half  the  phlegm  I  brnd ;  and 
I  have  desired,  a  hundred  and  a  hundred  times, 
that  you  would  turn  her  off, 

Mrs  AiL  My  child,  there  are  no  servants  bat 
have  their  faults ;  and  we  mast  endure  their  bad 
qualities,  that  vre  may  have  the  use  of  their  good 
ones.  However,  I  will  give  Mrs  Prudence  a  leo 
ture  for  her  impertinence,  I  assure  you — Who's 
there  ?  Prudence,  I  say  ! 
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Enter  Prudence. 

Pru,  Did  you  call  me,  madam? 

[Very  denmrefy. 

Mrs  Ail.  Come  hither,  mistreao — What  is  the 
meaDing,  that  you  fret  and  thwart  your  master, 
and  put  him  ioto  passions? 

Pru.  Who,  I,  madam  !  Bless  my  soul,  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean !  I'm  sure  my  study,  mom- 
ing,  noon,  and  night,  is  how  to  please  and  obey 
him. 

Ail.  Don't  believe  her,  my  dear ;  she's  a  liar ; 
she  neither  pleases  nor  obeys  me,  and  lias  behar 
ved  in  the  most  insolent  manner. 

Mrt  Ail.  Well,  my  soul,  I'm  sure  what  you 
say  is  right ;  but  compose  yourself.  Look  you. 
Prudence,  if  ever  you  provoke  your  master  again, 
111  turn  you  out  of  aoors.    Here,  give  me  his 

r>illows,  and  help  me  to  settle  him  in  his  chair — 
ie  sits  I  know  not  how — Pull  your  night-cap 
over  your  ears,  my  dear.  There's  nothing  gives 
people  cold  so  much  as  letting  wind  in  at  their 
ears. 

Ail.  Ah !  my  love,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  re- 
pay all  the  care  you  take  of  me. 

Mrs  AiL  Raise  yourself  a  little,  that  I  may 
put  this  under  you — this  behind  your  back— and 
this  to  lean  your  head  upon. 

Pru.  And  this  to  cover  your  brains. 

[Claps  a  pillow  rudely  on  his  head. 
Ail.  You  cursed  jade !  do  you  want  to  stifle 
me? 

[Gets  up  in  a  passion^  throws  the  pillows  at 

her,  and  tU^ves  her  ou/.l 

Mrs  AiL  Hold,  hold !  what  did  she  do  to  you  ? 

Ail.  Do  to  me !  the  serpent !    She'll  be  the 

death  of  me,  if  you  continue  to  keep  her  in  the 

bouse. 

Mrs  AiL  Well,  but,  jewel,  you  are  too  apt  to 
flurry  yourself. 

AiL  My  sweet,  you  are  the  only  comfort  I 
have ;  and,  in  order  to  requite  your  tenderness 
in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  I  have  resolved, 
as  I  have  told  you,  to  make  my  will. 

Mrs  AiL  Ah  !  don't  talk  lo  me  in  that  man- 
ner !  don't,  Mr  Ail^ould,  I  beseech  you,  unless 
you  have  a  mind  to  break  my  heart ! 

AiL  Alas !  my  love,  we  are  all  mortal ;  but 
don't  cry,  Biddy,  for  you'll  make  me  weep,  too. 
Mrs  AiL  Oh!  oh!  oh! 

AiL  Nay,  dearest 

Mrs  AU.  You  said  something  of  your  will, 
did'nt  you  ? 

AiL  I  desired  you  would  speak  to  your  attor- 
ney about  it 

Mrs  AiL  Yes;  but  I  cannot  speak  to  him 
about  any  such  thing ;  it  would  cut  me  to  the 
heart. 

AiL  It  must  be  done,  Biddy. 
.  Mrs  AiL  No,  no,  no.    However,  I  have  de- 
sired him  to  come  hither  to-day,  and  you  may 
speak  to  him  about  it  yourself. 


AU.  I  would  fain  be  informed  in  what  man« 
ner  I  may  cut  off  my  children,  and  leave  all  to 
you. 

Mrs  AiL  Alas !  my  dear,  if  you  should  be  tap 
ken  away,  I'll  stay  no  longer  in  the  world. 

AiL  My  only  concern,  when  I  die,  will  be, 
that  I  never  had  a  child  by  you ;  and  Dr  Bui- 
ruddery,  the  Irish  physician,  promised  me  I  should 
have  twins. 

Mrs  Ail.  But  do  you  think,  my  dear,  that  you 
will  be  able  to  cut  off  your  two  daughters,  and 
leave  me  all  ? 

AiL  If  not  my  landed  estate,  at  any  rate  I  can 
leave  you  my  ready  money ;  and,  by  way  of  pre- 
caution, I  will  make  over  to  you  immediately 
four  thousand  pounds,  which  I  have  in  the  three 
per  cents,  ana  bonds  for  near  the  same  sum, 
which  I  lent  to  sir  Timothy  Whisky. 

Mrs  Ail.  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
indeed,  Mr  Ailwould;  you  shan't  put  them  into 
my  hands,  I  assure  you ;  all  the  riches  in  the 
world  will  be  nothing  to  me,  if  I  lose  you. — How 
much  do  you  say  you  have  in  the  three  per 
cents? 

AiL  Four  thousand  pounds,  my  love. 

Mrs  AiL  To  talk  to  me  of  money,  when  I  am 
deprived  of  the  only  person,  with  whom  I  could 
enjoy  it ! — And  how  much  more  in  bonds? 

AiL  About  the  same  sum,  sweet — but  don't 
take  on  so,  Biddy ;  pray  now  don't ;  you'll  throw 
yourself  into  some  illness;  and  to  have  us  both 
sick 

Enter  Prudence. 

Pru.  Sir,  there  are  the  three  doctors  below,  in 
the  parlour,  that  were  to  call  upon  you  this  morn- 
ing. 

Ail,  Ay,  they  are  come  to  consult  upon  my 
case;  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  to  them ;  but  it's  too 
late  now. 

Pru.  And  there's  another  gentleman  at  the 
door,  in  a  chariot,  with  Mr  Tnuh  the  bookseller, 
v^ho  desired  me  to  tell  you  he  had  brought  Dr 
Last 

AiL  I  hope  the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour  did 
not  see  him ! 

Pru.  No,  sir ;  uo. 

AiL  Very  well,  then  shew  the  physicians  up. 
Do  you,  my  love,  go  and  entertain  Dr  Last  till  I 
can  come  to  you.  I  will  dispatch  these  as  soon 
as  I  can ;  but  one  must  keep  up  the  forms  of  ci-* 
vility.  [Exit  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Enter  Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  Dr  Bul 

RUDDERT. 

Cqf.  Mr  Ailwould,  your  servant  I  have 
obeyed  your  commands,  you  see ;  and  am  come, 
with  my  brothers  Skeleton  and  Bnlruddery,  to 
have  a  consultation  upon  your  case.— -How  do  you 
find  yourself  this  morning  ? 
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AH  Pray,  gentlemen^  be  seated — ^Why,  really, 
doctor,  I  find  myself  but  very  indifferent. 

Ske.  How  do  you  sleep,  sir  ? 
AiL  Very  inditTerently,  doctor ;  chiefly  broken 
slumbers. 

BuL  And  pray,  how  is  your  appetite  ? 

AiL  Indifferent,  very  indifferent,  indeed.  I 
have  made  shift  to  get  down  a  couple  of  dishes 
of  chocolate  this  morning  in  bed;  about  two 
hours  after,  I  had  some  lea  and  toast  with  my 
wife ;  just  now,  I  swallowed,  with  much  difficulty, 
a  bason  of  soup  :  and  I  believe  I  shall  hardly 
take  any  thing  more  till  dinner. 

Ske.  But,  Mr  Ailwould,  what  are  your  chief 
complaints  ? 

AiL  Really,  doctor,  1  am  afraid  my  disorder  is 
a  complication.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  the 
gout,  sometimes  the  rheumatism,  sometimes  the 
dropsy,  and  sometimes  I  feel  myself  in  a  high 
fevftr :  however,  gentlemen,  Dr  Coffin  here  has 
been  long  my  good  friend  and  physician ;  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  intelligence  he  can  give  you 
about  my  constitution,  your  art  and  experience 
may  perhaps  enable  you  to  find  out  what's  the 
matter  with  me ;  so  I  leave  yoa  to  your  consul- 
tation. Gentlemen,  your  servant.  [Ailwould, 
feeing  the  doctor*  a$  he  goes  out,  dropi  a  guinea.] 
Stay,  doctor,  Til  take  it  up  for  yon. 

Ske,  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  but  I  think  there  was 
WDOther  dropt. 

AiL  No,  there  wasn't. 

Ske,  Why,  I  have  hut  two, 

AiL  But  two !  Oh  !  oh  ! 

[Gives  him  onqther.     Exit, 

Dr  Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  and  Dr  Bul- 

RUDDERY,  seat  themsehes  with  great 

ceremotnf ;  then,  after  a  short  silence — 

Ske,  Brother  doffin,  shall  I  trouble  you  for  a 
fitnch  o(  your — [Taking  snufi]  Havannah,  ] 
see. 

Cqf,  Brought  me  from  thence  by  a  captain, 
who  assisted  in  taking  the  place, 

Ske.  [Sneexes.']  Devilish  strong! 

BuL  1  have  often,  Dr  Skeleton,  had  it  in  my 
head  to  ask  some  of  the  faculty,  what  can  be  the 
reason,  that,  when  a  man  happens  to  sneeze,  all 
the  company  bows. 

Ske.  Sneezing,  Dr  Bulruddery,  was  a  mortal 
symptom,  that  attended  a  pestilential  disease, 
"which  formerly  depopulated  the  republic  of 
Athens;  ever  since,  whtin  that  convulsion  occurs, 
a  short  ejaculation  is  offered  up,  that  the  sneeze- 
ing  or  stemuting  party  may  not  be  afflicted  witli 
the  same  distemper. 

BuL  Upon  iQY  conscienoe,  a  rery  learned  ac- 
count !  Ay,  ancl  a  very  civil  institution,  too.  I 
can't  help  thiuking,  doctor,  but  the  gentJemen  of 
our  profession  must  thrive  much  better  in  them 
there  foreign  parts  than  at  home  :  Now,  because 
tvhy,  one  hears  of  plagoes  and  pestilences,  and 
auch  like  kind  of  disonlert,  that  attack  a  whole 
nation  at  once.    Now,  here,  you  know,  we  are 


obliged  to  pick  up  patients  one  by  one,  just  as  a 
body  can  get  them. 

Cqf,  Ay,  doctor ;  and,  since  the  great  increase 
of  this  town,  the  sick  lie  so  scattered,  that  one 
pair  of  horses  are  scarce  sufficient  for  a  physiciao 
but  in  moderate  practice. 

Ske.  True ;  why,  there  was  yesterday,  the  first 
pulse  I  felt  belonged  to  a  lad  with  the  measles 
m  Dean's  yard,  Westminster :  from  thence  I  set 
oat  between  seven  and  eight,  my  wig  fresh  pow- 
dered, and  mv  horses  in  spirits ;  I  turned  at  Cha- 
ringcross  for  the  New  Buildings ;  then  mn  through 
the  Holbom  division,  crossed  the  Fleet-market, 
and  penetrated  into  the  city  as  far  as  White-cha- 
pel; then  made  a  short  trip  to  the  wife  of  a  sales- 
man, who  had  the  gout  in  herstomach,  at  Wapping; 
from  thence  returned  through  Comhill,  Temple- 
Bar,  and  the  Strand,  and  finished  my  last  pre- 
scription, between  Bve  and  six,  for  a  tradesniaa 
in  Cockspur  street,  who  had  burst  a  vein  in  hal- 
looing at  the  Brentford  election. 

BuL  Upon  my  conscience,  a  long  toor ! 

Ske.  Long !  Why,  upon  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  I  could  not,  before  I  sat  down  to  my 
soup,  have  run  up  leas  than  thirty  pair  of  stairs; 
and  my  horses  must  have  trotted^  taking  in  cro« 
streets  and  tuminga^  at  least  eighteen  miles  anc) 
three  quarters. 

BuL  Without  doubt.  But  you  was  talking  of 
Brentford.  Don't  you  look  upon  a  contested 
election  as  a  good  thing  to  the  faculty,  doctor? 

Ske.  Jf  you  mean  to  us  of  the  college,  Dr 
Bulruddery,  little  or  nothing:  if,  indeed,  there 
should  happen  to  be  warm  work  at  the  hustings, 
the  corporation  of  surgeons  may  pick  up  some 
practice ;  thouf^  I  don-'t  look  upon  any  of  these 
public  transactions  as  of  any  great  use  to  our 
body  in  general.  Lord  mayors  day,  indeed,  has 
its  merit, 

Cnf.  Yes ;  that  turns  to  account. 

Ske,  Dr  Doseum  aud  I  were  making,  t'other 
morning  at  Batson's,  a  short  calculation  of  what 
value  that  festival  might  be  to  the  whole  physical 
tribe. 

BuL  Is  it  a  secret  to  what  yon  made  it 
amount } 

Ske,  Why,  what  with  colds  caught  on  the  wa» 
ter  before  dinner,  repletion  and  indigestion  at 
dinner,  inebriety  after  ditwer  (not  to  mention  the 
ball  in  the  evening),  we  made  that  dav  and  its 
consequences — for,  you  know,  there  are  nne  foun- 
dations laid  for  future  dUorders^  especially  if  it 
turns  out  an  easterly  wind 

BmL  Does  that  make  any  diflference  ? 

Ske.  Infinite ;  for  when  they  come  out  of  the 
hall,  in  a  fine  perspiration,  from  the  beat  of  the 
room  and  exercise,  should  the  wind  miss  them 
in  crossing  Cateaton  street,  it's  sure  to  lay  boki 
of  them  in  turning  the  comer  into  Cheapside— 

Ccf.  Without  doubt. 

site.  We  estimated  the  whole  profit  to  phy- 
siciansy  surgeons,  apothecaries,  chemists,  dn^ 
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gists,  and  ourses,  at  eleven  thousand,  six  hundred, 
seventy-three  pounds,  fourteen  shillings  and 
threepence  three-fartluRgs. 

Enter  Ailwould. 

AiL  Gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for  this  inter- 
ruption ;  hut  you  have  been  consulting  upon  my 
case,  and  I  have  some  particular  reasons  for  co- 
ming thus  suddenly,  to  desire  to  know  what  opi- 
nion you  have  yet  been  able  to  form  f 

Crf.  \To  Skeleton.]  Come,  sir. 

Ske.  No,  sir ;  pray  do  you  speak. 

C<tf.  Before  my  senior !  pray,  excuse  me. 

Ske.  \To  BuLftvooERY.]  Doctor 

Bui.  The  devil  bum  myself  if  I  do  ! 

AiL  Nay,  pray,  gentlemen,  leave  these  cere* 
monies ;  and,  if  you  liave  been  able  to  form  any 
opinion,  instruct  me. 

C#/I  Why,  really,  sir,  to  tell  you  the  truth — 
Brother  Skeleton— ^- 

Ske.  We  have  not  yet,  with  all  the  observa- 
tions we  have  been  able  to  make  upon  your  case 
and  complaints — I  say,  sir — and,  after  the  most 
abstruse  disquisitions^  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  form  any  opinion  at  all. 

AiL  Well,  this  is  all  I  want  to  be  acquainted 
with ;  because,  if  you  have  not  been  able  to  form 
any  opinion,  I  have  been  happy  enough  to  meet 
with  a  physician  tliat  has. — Pray,  sir,  do  me  the 
favour  to  walk  in  here. 

Enter  Da  Last,  bowing  with  great  state  to  Da 
Coffin,  Dr  Skeleton,  Dr  Bvlruddert, 
and  Ailwould. 

AiL  This,  gentlemen,  is  Dr  Last ;  and  he  as- 
sures me,  that  my  disorder  is  a  confirmed  jaun- 
dice. 

Doctors,  A  jaundice ! — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dr  Last.  What  do  you  grin  at  ?  I  says  be  has 
the  janders,  and  I'll  uphold  it  111  lay  you  fifty 
pounds  he  has  the  janders,  and  the  gentleman 
shall  hold  the  stakes  himself. 

Cqf.  Well,  but  Mr  Ailwould,  this  is  altogether 
ridiculous.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  of  your  co- 
lour with  the  jaundice  ? 

AiL  Why,  that's  true ;  [Turning  to  Last.] 
every  one  tells  roe,  that  I  have  a  florid  com- 
plexion ;  now  the  jaundice  gives  a  yellow  hue : 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  explain  that  ? 

Dr  Last.  Well,  so  1  can,  but  not  for  the  doc- 
tors.   If  I  d(X!s  it,  it's  all  entirely  to  oblige  you. 

She.  We  shall  hear  liow  the  impudent  rascal 
will  bring  himself  off. 

Dr  Last 4  There  are  two  sorts  of  janders;  the 
yallar,  and  the  grey. 

BuL  The  black,  I  believe  ^ou  mean,  honey  ? 

Dr  Laat.  No,  I  don't. 

Cqf.  But  you  must,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  grey  jaundice. 
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Ske.  Oh!  gentlemen,  the  doctor  means  the 
iron-grey,  and  that's  almost  black,  yoa  know. 

Dr  Last.  They  only  does  this  to  pat  me  out 
now,  because  I'm  no  collegion. 

AU.  Well,  pray  doctor,  go  on  with  your  ex- 
planation. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  I  say^  then — [7b  AiLwouLny 
who  turns  about  for  something.]  I  won't  talk  with- 
out you  minds---the  yallar  janders,  I  say,  is — 
the  yallar  janders  is,  as  if  so  be    ■ 

Cqf,  Why,  you  were  talking  of  the  grey  jaun- 
dice this  moment 

Dr  Last.  No,  I  was'ot;  I  did'nt  say  a  word  of 
the  gray  janders— did  I,  Mr  Ailwould  ? — It's  the 
yallar  janders. — I  knows  well  enough  what  I'm 
about,  if  you'll  let  me  alone. 

Cqf.  Well,  what  pf  the  yallar  janders? 

Lir  Last.  Why,  I  won't  tell   you 1  won't 

say  a  word  more  now ;  if  you  thinks  to  profit, 
you're  mistaken ;  you  shan  t  learn  nothing  from 


Crf.  You're  a  bloody  impudent  fellow ! 

Dr  Last.  I  does  my  cures  no  purchase  no  pay; 
and  which  of  you  can  say  that?  [Turning  t^ 
Ailwould.]  Many  a  one  of  them  comes  to  ax  my 
advice  and  assistance,  when  they  don't  know  what 
to  do  themselves. 

Cof.  Come,  come,  friend,  we  know  you. 

Dr  XiASf.^Weli,  and  I  knows  you — Pray,  Dr 
Coffin,  did'nt  you  attend  one  Mrs  Greaves,  a  taW 
low-chandler*s  widow,  that  lodged  at  the  pork- 
shop  in  Fetter-lane  ?  and  did'nt  she  send  for  me 
after  you  gave  her  over  ? 

Cof.  Yes ;  and  she  died  in  two  days. 

Dr  Last.  Well,  so  she  did ; — but  that  was  n« 
fauit  of  mine ;  she  should  have  sent  for  me  first. 
What  could  I  do  for  her,  after  you  had  killed  the 
poor  dear  soul  ? 

Cqf.  But,  Mr  Ailwould,  we  are  come  here  to 
consult  upon  your  case ;  and  if  you  permit  us, 
we  are  %villio|s. 

AiL  O !  nothing  I  desire  so  much ;  and,  to  as- 
sist you,  I'll  leave  this  gentleman ;  he  may  give 
you  further  reasons  for  what  he  advances. 

Ske.  What,  sir!  do  you  think  well  consult 
with  a  quack  ? 

BuL  Ay  !  dt  you  think  well  be  after  oonsult- 
ing  with  a  quack? 

Dr  Last.  I'm  no  quack. — I  have  been  regu- 
larly submitted ;  and  I'll  persecute  you  for  your 
words  in  Westminster-hall. 

Cqf.  Mr  Ailwould,  we  are  your  bumble  ser- 
vants. 

AiL  Well,  but,  gentlemen,  your  fees;  you'll 
return  them,  I  hope  ? 

Cqf.  Return  our  fees,  sir  f 

BuL  Return  our  fees!  Arrah,  is  the  man 
mad? 

Ske.  Sir,  it  is  a  thing  entirely  out  of  the 
course  of  practioe.  We  wish  you  a  good  mor- 
ning. 

[CoF«  BvL.  md  Skb.  ^e  out  mth  gnat  formality 
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Ail.  Why  then,  gentlemen,  your  servant,  and 
good  morning  to  you.  Let  them  go ;  Vm  glad 
we  have  got  rid  of  them  at  any  rate. 

Dr  LoMt,  Here,  you  CoflSn     ■  ■ 

AiL  Pray  Jet  them  alone  now. 

Dr  La»t,  I  would  send  him  a  challenge,  if  [ 
was  not  afraid  of  being  committed. 

AiL  A  challenge  i  Why,  did  you  ever  fight? 

Dr  Last.  Yes ;  I  had  like  to  be  killed  two  or 
three  times ;  but  I  never  was. 

AiL  It  was  very  well  for  me,  Vm  sure. 

Dr  Last.  You  must  think  they  all  hates  me, 
because  I  out-does  them  in  curing;  and  they  are 
ostentiotts  in  their  own  way,  and  won't  be  learn- 
ed. 

AiL  And  so,  doctor,  you  are  really  of  opinion, 
that  I  have  a  disposition  to  the  jaundice  ? 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  you  kave  ;  and  it's  one  of  the 
m  and  twenty  disorders  specified  in  my  adver- 
tisement; and  I  challenge  all  England  to  do 
the  like,  to  cure  six  and  twenty  disorders  with 
one  medicine,  without  confinement,  or  hinderance 
of  business,  or  knowledge  of  a  bedfellow.  You 
understand  me  ?  for  that's  in  it  too,  if  you  have 
any  remains  lurking  in  your  blood  from  bad 
treatment. 

AiL  No,  no ;  Heaven  be  thanked  1 1  never  had 
any  such  thing  in  my  life. 

Dr  Last.  S>  much  the  better  for  you ;  but  if 
you  had,  1  could  soon  set  you  to  rights  again. 
-— Whv,  there  was  three  amdavys  in  the  paper 
last  Wednesday,  acknowledging  benefits  received 
from  me ;  one  from  a  journeyman  tailor,  bed-rid 
with  the  rheumatiss ;  another  from  a  hackney- 
coach-man  that  had  been  three  times  tapped  for 
the  dropsy,  and  one  from  a  child's  moUier  that 
I  cured  of  the  diy  gripes. 


Ail.  Well,  doctor,  if  yon  will  now  cone  into 
the  next  room,  I  will  introduce  you  to  my  daugh- 
ter. 

Dr  Last.  What !  in  this  trim  ?  I  would  not 
for  fifty  guineas ;  besides  I  am  going  to  see  a 
gentlewoman,  that  I've  got  in  hand  for  an  impos- 
tor;—but,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do-— 111  dress 
myself,  and  come  to  you  in  the  evening. 

AiL  Well,  do  so,  then,  if  it  be  more  convenieiit 
to  you. — But  stay,  doctor,  your  paper  of  direc- 
tions orders  your  medicine  to  be  taken  anij 
every  three  hours ;  now,  as  I  have  some  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  suppose  I  was  to  take,  in  the 
intervals,  a  mug  or  two  of  the  dog  and  duck  wa- 
ter, or  Islington  Spa,  or  Bagnige  Wells,  by  iraj 
of  diluting  ? 

Dr  Last*  You  must'nt  take  nothing  by  way  of 
dissolution,  but  a  few  broth  omde  with  vermio'i 
jelly. 

Ail.  Have  you  any  objection,  then,  to  my 
going  to  Chelsea,  to  be  fumigated  at  Dooiioi- 
cetti's? 

Dr  Last.  Domini  devil's  !  don't  go  near  him. 
Is  it  to  be  sweated  you  wants?  If  mat  be  all,  I 
can  sweat  you  myself.  Do  you  cbuse  to  be 
sweated  ? 

AiL  Why,  if  I  thought  it  would  do  me  any 
good 

Dr  Last,  Well,  I'll  consider  of  it ;— but  re- 
member, Mr  Ailwould,  I  have  taken  yon  in  hand 
now,  and  if  you  go  to  be  pui^ed,  or  puked,  or 
buy  a  sup  of  physic  from  any  one  else— -but  I  sap- 
pose  you  knows  better  what  beloniQi  to  the  cn- 
rakter  of  a  gentleman.    ,  [EreuHt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  l^» Another  room  in  Ailwould's  house. 


Enter  VtLvntJUCEffollomed  by  Harorave. 

Pru.  Come,  sir,  follow  me;  I'll  venture  to 
bring  you  in,  since  you've  ventured  to  knock  at 
the  door. 

Hot.  But  tell  me,  my  best  girl,  cannot  you 
contrive  to  make  me  happy  in  the  tight  of  your 
oluirming  mistress? 

Pru,  No,  Mr  Hargrave,  I  cannot,  indeed !  yon 
have  been  told  so  a  thousand  times  already :  I 
sent  you  word  so  by  your  servant  this  morning, 
but  vou  wont  be  satisfied ;  and,  as  if  you  had 
not  been  imprudent  enough  already,  you  are  now 
come  here  in  person  to  put  the  finishing  stroke 
to  our  ruin. 

Har.  No,  my  good  Prue,  I  was  aware  of  that, 
and  am  not  come  here  in  my  own  character,  but  I 
as  a  friend  of  your  young  Uuly's  Italian  master. 


who  has  given  me  leave  to  say  be  has  sent  me  in 
his  place. 

Pru.  That's  more  forecast  than  I  thoogbt  ymi 
capable  of.  But  why  have  you  been  so  o^i- 
gent?  did  not  you  tell  my  mistress,  that  you 
would  make  a  formal  proposal  to  her  father  ? 

Har.  True — Nor  is  it  my  fault  that  it  has  not 
been  done ;  I  spoke  to  Mr  Friendly,  Mr  Ail- 
would's  brother-in-law,  wIk>  assured  me  he  would 
make  it  his  business  to  come  here  this  day  for 
that  purpose. 

Pru.  Ay ;  but  this  day  is  too  late,  it  shodd 
have  been  done  yesterday :  for  now  her  father 
is  going  to  marry  her  to  another  person — a  rascal 
quack — ^I'hough,  I  think,  if  we  could  set  my  mas- 
ter against  him,  which  would  be  no  very  hard 
matter 

Har.  As  bow? 

Pru.  I  don't  know  any  method  so  sore  as  by 
the  help  of  another  quack ;  for  he  falls  in  love 
with  every  new  medicine  he  hears  of. 
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Har.  Soy  you  so  ?  Gad  1  have  a  good  coraical 
feliow  for  my  servant,  and  there  is  a  thought 
come  into  my  head 

Fru,  Hush  !  here*s  my  master;  step  into  the 
neit  mom  a  little,  while  [  prepare  him  for  vmir 
"deception.  [ExU  Har. 

Enter  Ailwould. 

Ail.  Dr  Last  directed  me,  durin«  the  opera- 
tion of  his  medicine*  to  take  ten  or  twelve  turns 
about  the  rf>oni ;  but  I  ror«;ot  to  aslc  him  whe- 
ther it  would  be  most  eliicaciuiis,  flic  long  way, 
or  the  broad — I  wish  I  had  asked  him  that. 

Pru.  Sir,  here  is  a 

AiL  Speak  low,  hussv  ;  you  are  enough  to 
shock  my  brains — You  don't  consider,  that  it  is 
not  fit  to  bawl  in  the  cars  of  sick  people  ! 

Pru.  I  wus  uoing  to  tell  yr>u,  sir 

Ail,  Speak  low,  I  say. 

Pru.  Sir— — [Speaks  so  low  as  not  to  be  heard. 

AiL  Eh! 

Pru,  I  was  going  to  tell  you 

[  Vert/  lore. 

AiL  What  is  it  you  say  ? 

Pnt.  [Vtrtf  loud.^  1  say,  here's  a  man  without 
wants  to  speak  with  you. 

AiL  Well,  you  devil !  let  him  come  in. 

Pru.  [As  loud  as  she  can  hazcL]  Come  in,  sir. 

AiL  Oh  !  ray  head,  my  bead  ! 

.    Enter  Ha rg rave. 

Har.  Mr  Ailwould 

Pru,  Don't  speak  so  loud,  for  fear  of  shocking 
my  master's  brains. 

Har,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  out  of  bed, 
and  to  see  that  you  grow  better. 

Pru,  What  do  yoii  mean  by  growing  better? 
— it's  lalse,  my  master's  always  very  ill. 

Har.  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be — but  I 
was  told  he  was  better ;  and  1  think  he  looks 
pretty  well. 

Pru.  Poh  !  you're  blind,  he  looks  as  bad  as 
possible;  and  iliey  are  impertinent  people,  that 
say  he  mends :  he  grows  worse  and  worse. 

AiL  She's  in  the  right  of  it: 

Pru.  He  walks,  eats,  and  drinks  like  other 
meti ;  but  that's  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

AiL  'lis  very  true. 

Har.  1  can  only  say  then,  sir,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  for  your  indisposition;  and  hope 
you  will  soon  get  the  better  of  it. 

AiL  And  now  compliments  are  past,  sir — Pray 
may  1  take  the  liberty  to  desire  to  know  who  you 
are? 

Har,  Sir,  1  come  here  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Ailwould's  Itidian  master,  who  is  gone  for  some 
time  into  the  country,  and  sends  me,  being  his 
intimate  friend,  to  continue  her  lessons;  lest,  by 
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interrupting  them,  she  should  forget  what  she  ha  s 
already  learned. 

AiL  Very  well ;  call  Nancy. 

Pru.  I  believe,  sir,  it  will  be  better  to  take  the 
gentleman  into  her  chamber. 

AiL  No,  let  her  come  here. 

Pru.,  He  can't  give  her  her  lesson  so  well,  if 
he  is  not  alone  with  her. 

AiL  I  warrant  you. 

Pru.  Besides,  it  will  only  disturb  you  in  the 
condition  you  are  in,  to  have  people  talking  in 
the  room. 

AiL  Leave  that  to  me — Where  is  my  daugli- 
tor  f — Ilot  you,  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  let  me 
know  when  Dr  Last  comes !  [Exit  Prve. 

Enter  Nanct. 

Nancy,  my  dear,  your  Italian  master  is  gone  into 
the  country,  and  has  sent  a  gentleman  to  teadi 
you  in  his  room. 

Nan.  Oh,  heavens ! 

AiL  What's  the  matter?  Why  this  astonish 
ment  ? 

Nan,  Because,  papa 

AiL  Because  what  ? 

Nan.  Lord,  sir !  the  most  surprising  thing  hap- 
pens here ! 

Ail.  So  it  seems,  indeed. 

Nan,  I  dreamt  last  night,  papa,  that  I  was  in 
a  crowd  coming  out  of  a  play-house,  where  a 
rude  fellow  attempted  to  lay  hold  of  me ;  when 
a  gentleman,  exactly  like  this,  came  to  my  assist- 
ance, and  rescued  me  from  the  rutfian*s  hands ; 
and  I  am  surprised,  papa,  to  see  before  me  the 
very  same  person  I  fancied  in  my  dream 

AiL  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  idiot  as  it  is  ? 

Har,  I  count  myself  extremely  fortunate,  ma- 
dam, to  have  employed  your  thoughts  either 
sleeping  or  waking ;  and  should  esteem  myself 
particularly  happy  to  relieve  you  from  any  dis- 
tress, which  accident  n^ight  throw  you  into :  for, 
I  assure  you,  madam — 

AiL  Why  now,  sir,  you  are  rather  more  fool- 
ish than  she — But,  pray,  have  done  with  your 
nonsense,  both  the  one  and  the  other :  and  you, 
sir,  if  you  please,  give  the  girl  her  lesson. 

Har.  You  know,  ma'am,  a  great  man  former- 
ly said,  that  if  be  spoke  to  the  gods,  he  would 
speak  Spanish;  to  men,  French;  but  women, 
Italian,  as  the  properest  language  for  love. 

AiL  A  strange  round-about  way  of  beginning ! 

Har,  If  he  was  to  speak  to  his  horse,  indeed, 
he  said,  he  would  spesJt  high  Dutch ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Das  dick  der  donder  scbalq. 

AiL  So,  you  won't  have  done  fooling  ? 

Har.  Pray,  sir,  give  me  leave ;  every  master 
has  his  method — No  doubt,  madam,  you  have 
heen  informed,  that  the  adjective  must  agree 
with  the  substantive;  as  thus — Nanetta  bella, 
beautiful  Nancy,  [Softly  to  her,]  that  is  you,  my 
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charmer — Amaote  fidele,  Faithful  lover — [Softfy 
to  her.]  that's  me,  my  charmer,  who  doats  upon 
you  more  than  life.  [Ailwovld  coming  close  to 
listen^  Hargrave  raises  hit  voice.]  Now  these, 
ma'am,  must  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  case. 

Ail.  Ay,  that's  right  enough ;  I  remember  that, 
when  I  was  learning  grammar  myself. 

Har.  Come,  madam,  we'll  take  a  verb  active, 
and  begin,  if  you  please,  with  Amo,  to  love 
Have  you  any  objection  to  that  f 

vNoii.  By  no  means,  sir« 

Har,  I'hen,  pray  give  a  little  attention,  and 
conjugate  after  me,  that  you  may  Catch  the  accent 
— lo  amci,  I  love. 

Nan,  lo  amo,  I  Iove« 

Har.  O  fy  !  that's  not  a  proper  tone — You'll 
pardon  me   for  reprimanding  miss  before  you. 

You  must  pronounce  the  words  with  more 

tenderness^  ma'am:  take  notice  of  me — lo  amo,  I 
love. 

Nan.  [  Fiery  tenderly.]  lo  amoy  I  love. 

Ail.  I  wont  ha\'o  her  pronounce  it  any  more ; 
I  don't  know  what  words  you'll  have  the  impu- 
dence to  teach  her  presently  ! 

Enter  Prudence. 

Prti.  Sir  I 

Ail.  What  now  ? 

Pru.  Might  I  speak  with  you,  sir? 

Ail.  Speak  with  me  ! 

Pru,  ii  it  won't  disturb  you,  sir. 

Ail,  A  curse  light  on  you!  What  is  it  you 
want? 

Pru.  To  tell  you  sometliing,  sir,  if  you  won't 
fly  in  a  passion. 

Ail.  Weil,  tell  it. 

Pru.  Lord,  sir !  one  does  not  know  how  to  face 
you  ;  you  reajly  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Ail.  She  won't  spenk  now  ! 

Pru.  Yes,  sir,  1 — will  speak.  [Altering  her 
to7ie.]  There's  Dr  Last  below,  as  fme  as  a  mouD- 
tebnnk. 

Ail.  Daughter,  go  into  your  ciiamber;  and  I 
must  beg  of  you,  sir,  to  take  your  leate ;  and 
pray  let  your  friend  know,  tliat  neither  he,  nor 
liis  AitbsUtQte,  need  continue  their  visits  for  the 
future.  [Ej-iV  Nancy. 

Har.  [Aside]  Well,  my  good  old  gentleman, 
you  '•hall  hear  from  me  again  sooner  than  you 
imagine;  for,  since  the  way  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me,  I  will  make  a  bold  push  to  drive  this 
quack  out  of  the  house.  [Exit, 

Enter  Doctor  Last,  drest  in  a  ttaedry  manner^ 
J'ollotccd  bjf  a  black  boy, 

Dr  Last,  An  impudent  rascal  has  thrown  a 
dead  cat  into  my  chariot,  and  hit  me  sqch  a  douse 
on  the  nose,  besides  spiatching  ine ! 

Ail.  Doctor  Last — 

Dr  Lust.  Mr  Ail  would — Sir,  I  pay  yoa  my 
compliments — Pompey,  bring  the  carriage  for 


me  at  six  o'clock — and,  do  you  hear  ?  call  at  Co- 
ven-Garden market  for  the  yerbs,  and  put  tbem 
into  the  boot. 

Ail.  Upon  my  word  !  [Adndring  LikST.}  Lord, 
Lord  !  what  an  advantage  dress  is  ! 

Dr  Last.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  got  this  suit 
of  cloaths  a  bargain :  they  belonged  to  a  geode- 
man  as  died  under  my  hands* 

Ail.  Prudence,  go  and  desire  your  youug  mis- 
tress to  come  hither. 

Pru,  Dr  Last — sir,  your  most  obedient. 

[EiU. 

AU.  You  impudent,  saucy — 

Dr  Last.  Never  mind  her ;  Lord !  she  meant 
no  harm — I'm  too  good  natured  to  take  notice  of 
every  trifle — I'm  one  of  the  best  natured  felkms, 
I  believe,  that  ever  was  bom — Why,  I'm  like  a 
dog  in  my  own  house ;  I  never  troubles  myself 
about  nothing ;  all  I  desire  is,  to  see  things  band- 
some,  and  they  give  me  whatever  thejr  please. 

Ail.  Well,  I  think  my  daughter  wilt,  in  that 
respect,  match  you  to  a  tittle,  for  she^s  as  good- 
natured  a  girl  as  lives. 

Dr  Last.  I'll  tell  you  a  thing  youll  be  glad  to 
hear ;  I  believe  I  shall  come  out  with  a  new  me- 
dicine in  a  day  or  two. 

Ail.  I'll  take  it— What  is  it  ? 

Dr  Last,  Essence  of  cucumber. 

Ail.  Of  cucumber! 

Dr  Ijost,  Ay,  for  the  heartburn. 

Ail,  I'm  very  often  troubled  with  that  disor- 
der; but  will  it  be  good  for  nothing  else  ? 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  it  will  be  good  for  the  cramp. 

AiL  I've  had  an  odd  pain  in  the  ball  of  my 
foot  all  day ;  I  don't  know  what  it  may  turn  tow 

Dr  Last.  I  wish  Miss  Nancy  would  come,  for 
I  think  we  should  prove  agreeable,  and  we'd  fix 
thiogs  directly;  ill  settle  whatever  you  please 
upon  her,  for  [  have  neither  chick  nor  child,  but 
my  old  mother. 

AU.  Here  she  is; 

Enter  Nancy  and  Prudence. 

Nancy,  this  is  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Last.  No  offciice,  miss,  I  hope  ?  [Goes  vp^ 
and  kisses  her.]  I  thinks,  Mr  Ailwould,  she's 
very  much  like  you,  only  she  wants  a  scrap  of 
colour;  but  PJ I  give  her  a  bottle  of  stuiTwnen 
we're  married,  tliat  in  three  doses  will  make  her 
cheeks  as  red  as  a  rose. 

AiL  Why  don't  you  speak  to  the  doctor, 
Nancy  ? 

Nan.  I  don't  know  what  to  say,  sir. 

Dr  Last.  Let  her  alone,  let  her  alone ;  well 
talk  fast  enough,  when  we're  better  acquainted 
— I  fancy,  Mr  Ailwould,  we  shall  have  very  fine 
children;  I  had  three  as  beautiful  babes  by  my 
last  spouse,  as  ever  a  woman  brought  into  the 
world. 

Ail.  1  hope  tho/re  dead,  doctor  ? 

Dr  Loitt  Yes,  yes ;  I  told  you  so  a  bit  agone. 
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Sweet  pretty  little  angels !  they  all  lies  in  Pan- 
cridge  church-yard  with  their  poor  dear  maramy. 

AiL  In  Pancras  church-yard ! 

Dr  Latt,  Yes,  there's  tombf^stones  over  every 
ane  of  them. 

AiL  Tomb-stones  ! 

Dr  Last.  Ay. 

AiL  Is  there  though  f 

Dr  J4tst,  Yes ;  what's  (he  matter  with  you  } 

AU.  Heigh  ho ! 

Dr  Last,  Have  you  got  the  colic  ? 

AiL  No. 

Nan.  Has  any  sudden  illness  seized  you,  sir  ? 

AiL  No,  only  low  spirits.    I  think  somehow, 
I  shall  be  buried  in  Pancras  church-yard  myself. 

Pru.  Lord>  sir  f  how  can  you  take  such  things 
into  your  head } 

AiL  I  wish  there  bad  been  no  talk  about  tomb- 
stones. 

Pru.  Here's  my  lady. 


Enter  Mns  Ailwovld. 

AiL  Mrf  Ailwould,  this  is  Dr  Last. 

Mrs  AiL  I  have  seen  the  doctor  before,  my 
dear;  but  what's  the  matter  with  you,  eh  ? 

Dr  Last.  Nothing,  madam,  nothing ;  he  has 
onjy  got  a  little  fit  of  the  horrors :  let  him  alone, 
he'll  come  to  himself  again  by  and  by. 

Mrs.  AiL  I  hope,  daughter-in-law,  you  are 
flyensible  of  the  goodness  of  this  gentleman,  in  ta- 
king yon  without  a  portion  ? 

Hr  Last.  Yes,  yes;  and  I  hope  my  parson 
proves  agreeable  to  her.      Have  you  seen  my 


a  shilling;  you'll  easily  know  it — it's  o'the  same 
side  with  the  image  there — Venus  the  mcthodist, 
I  thinks  thev  call  it. 

AiL  Well,  but,  doctor,  give  me  leave  to  ask 
you,  and  don't  be  offended  at  my  being  a  little 
particular,  on  account  of  my  girl ;  I  know  you 
nave  realized  something  considerable :  but,  how 
have  you  laid  out  your  money  ?  Have  you  ever  a 
tcrap  of  land  ? 

Dr  Last.  Why,  as  far  as  this  here,  there's  my 
place  by  Hounslow,  I  bought  it  out  and  out;  the 
whole  concern  costs  me  upwards  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  with  my  pond  and  my  pigeonrhouse, 
and 

Pru.  Have  you  any  fish  in  your  pond,  doctor  ? 

Dr  Last.  No,  my  dear,  its  not  deep  enough  ; 
besides,  its  in  the  road,  and  I'm  afraia  tliey'd  be 
stole  t  but  I  have  pigs  and  pigeons ;  and  next 
summer  I  shall  make  a  new  reproach  to  my 
house,  with  a  fistula  that  will  give  us  a  view  of 
all  the  gibbets  upon  the  heatlwr-then  there's  a 
large  running  ditch  that  I'll  make  into  a  turpen- 
tine river. 

AiL  Come,  Nancy,  let  me  have  the  satisfacr 
tioD  of  seeing  you  give  your  hand  to  Dr  Last. 


Nan.  Sir    ■  ■ 
AiL  Nay,  nay,  no  coying. 
Nan.  Dear  sir,  let  me  beg  of  you  not  to  be  so 
precipitate,  but  allow  the  gentleman  and  me  suf- 
ficient time  to  know  one  another,  and  try  if  our 
inclinations  are  mutual, 

Dr  Last.  My  inclinations  are  mutual,  miss, 
and  not  to  he  changed ;  for  the  fire  of  love,  as  I 
may  say,  is  shot  from  your  beautiful  eyes  into 
my  heart :  and  I  could  say  more — if  it  was  not 
out  of  respect  to  the  company. 

Mrs  AiL  Perhaps,  my  dear.  Miss  Nancy  has 
fi&ed  her  inclinations  somewhere  else ;  and,  like 
a  dutiful  daughter,  made  a  choice  for  herself. 

Nan.  If  I  had,  madam,  it  would  be  such  a 
one  as  neither  reason  nor  honour  would  make  me 
ashamed  of. 

Mrs  AiL  But  if  I  were  in  your  papa's  place, 
miss,  I  would  make  you  take  the  person  I 
thought  proper  for  your  husband,  or  I  know 
what  I'd  do. 

Nan.  O,  madam,  nobody  doubts  your  aflfee- 
tion ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  be  baulked  in  the 
favour  you  design  me. 

AiL  Well,  but  stay ;  methinks  I  make  but  a 
whimsical  sort  of  a  figure  between  you  both. 

Nan.  The  duty  of  a  daughter,  madam,  is  not 
unlimited ;  and  there  are  certain  cases,  to  which 
■either  law  nor  reason  can  make  it  extend. 

Mrs  AiL  That  is  to  say,  you  are  very  willing 
to  be  married,  but  you  are  not  willing  your  fa- 
ther should  have  any  hand  in  the  matter  ? 
AiL  Dr  Last,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  all  this. 
Dr  Last.  Let  them  go  on !   I  likes  to  hear 
them. 

Mrs  AiL  Your  insolence  is  insufferable, 
child  ! 

Nan.  I  am  very  sensible,  madam,  you  would 
be  glad  to  provoke  me  to  make  you  some  imperti- 
nent answer ;  hut  I  tell  you  before-hand,  I  shall 
be  careful  not  to  give  you  tliat  advantage  over 
me. 

Mrs  AiL  You  don't  know,  my  dear,  that  you 
are  very  silly. 

Nan.  1'is  labour  lost,  madam ;  I*  shall  make 
no  answer. 

Airs  AiL  You  have  a  ridiculous  pride  about 
you — a  vain  self-sufficiency,  which  makes  you 
shocking  to  every  body. 

Nan.  I  tell  you,  madam,  once  more,  it  won't 
do ;  I  will  preserve  my  temper  in  spite  of  you  : 
and,  to  deprive  you  of  all  hopes  of  succeeding 
against  me,  I'll  take  myself  out  of  your  sight  im- 
mediately. 

Ail.  Hark'e.  Nancy,  no  more  words ;  resolve 
to  marry  tliis  gentleman  within  three  days,  or 
I'll  turn  you  out  to  starve  in  the  streets. 

[Exit  Nancy. 
Mrs  AiL  A  little  impudent,  saucy  minx !. 
Dr  Last.  She  has  a  purdigious  deal  of  tongue 
for  such  a  young  crater ! 
AiL  My  lamb,  don't  make  yourself  uneasy 
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about  the  baggage ;  Fll  bring  her  to  her  senses, 
I'll  warrant  you. 

Mrs  Ail,  Indeed,  my  dear,  you  don't  know 
how  I'm  shocked  at  her  behaviour. 

Ail.  Arc  you  shocked,  love? 

Mrs  Ail.  Yes,  that  I  am,  to  the  soul !  I 
thought  she  wanted  to  insinuate  that  I  did  not 
love  you,  my  dear ;  and  any  thing  ot*  that  kind  is 
worse  to  me  than  ten  thousand  daggers ! 

Ail.  Slie*s  going  to  faint. 

Dr  Last.  Let  me  feel  her  pulse. 

Ail.  A  glass  of  water  here  ! 

Dr  Last.  No,  no,  give  her  a  glass  of  cherry 
brandy ;  I'm  no  friend  to  drenching  Christians' 
bowels  with  water,  as  if  they  were  tlic  tripes  of 
a  brute  beast. 

JVfrj  Ail.  Mr  Ailwould,  permit  me  to  go  into 
my  own  room  a  little,  to  recover  myself. 

Ail,  Do  so,  my  love. 

Dr  Last.  And,  do  you  hear,  madam,  take  n 
dram,  as  I  bids  you  ;  a  little  rum  and  sugar,  il' 
you  have  any  in  the  house ;  that's  what  I  gene- 
rally swallows,  and  I  always  find  the  good  effects 
o f  it.  [Ejnt  M  Rs  A I  Lwoc  i  d. 

Enter  Prudence. 

Ail.  How  now  ? 

Pru.  Sir,  a  gentleman,  that  says  he  comes 
from  your  brother,  Mr  Friendly,  desires  to  see 
you. 

Ail.  Who  is  he  ?  what  would  he  have  ? 

Pru.  I  don't,  know — He  cuts  a  droll  figure — 
Here  he  is,  sir. 

Ail.  Get  out  of  the  room. 

Enter  Wag,  in  disguise. 

Wag.  Sir,  I'm  your  most  obedient 

Ail.  Your  sen'ant,  sir. 

Wag.  By  what  I  perceive,  sir,  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  you — ^my  name  is  Scower, 
sir;  and  I  come  recommended  by  your  brother, 
Mr  Friendly,  and  study  the  practice  of  physic. 

Ail,  Sir,  your  servant. 

Wag.  I  observe  you  look  very  earnestly  at  me, 
sir ;  what  age  do  you  think  I  am  of? 

Dr  Last.  Hold,  let  me  tell  him — ^What  age 
are  you  of — You  are  about  four-and-twenty,  or 
thereaways. 

Wag.  By  the  Lord,  I'm  above  fourscore ! 

Dr  Last.  That's  a  damned  lie,  I'm  sure ! 

Ail.  Hold,  doctor  I  perhi^  he  has  lived  all  his 
life  upon  tincture  of  sage. 

Wa^.  Sage !  a  fiddle !  I  have  secrets  myself 
that  will  keep  me  alive  these  hundred  years. 

Dr  Last.  I  suspect  this  is  the  soldier  that  lives 
in  the  Old  Bailey.  You'll  see  how  Fll  make  him 
expose  himself.  You  say  you're  a  doctor?  who 
made  you  so  ? 

Wag.  Sir,  I  am  a  travelling  doctor ;  and,  at 
present,  have  the  honour  of  being  physician  in 


ordinary  to  one  emperor,  four  king?,  three  elec- 
tors, and  I  don't  know  how  many  prince  palan- 
tines,  margraves,  bishops,  and  vul|!ar  highnesses; 
passing  from  tovTn  to  town,  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  to  find  out  patients  worthy  of  my  prac- 
tice, and  fit  to  exercise  the  great  and  noble  5^ 
crcts  of  my  art,  1  scorn  to  amuse  myself  with 
the  little  fry  of  common  distempers,  the  trifles  of 
rheumatisms,  scurvies,  aisd  megrims;  give  ine 
your  diseases  of  importance,  good  purple  fevers, 
s^oofl  pleurisies,  with  inflaramaiions  of  the  lon^5 : 
these  are  what  please  me ;  these  are  what  I 
triumph  over. 

Dr  Last.  Ax  him,  can  he  bleed  and  draw 
teeth  ? — I  dare  to  say  lie  knows  nothing  of  chirur- 
gerv. 

Wag.  Have  yon  never  heard  of  my  black  pow- 
der that  is  taken  like  snuff,  and  pontes  by  the 
sine!!,  provided  that,  at  the  same  time,  yuu 
swallow  three  lai^e  glasses  of  laxative  tisan? 

Dr  lutst.  Then  its  the  tisaii  that  does  it! 
Mark  that !  O !  he's  quite  a  cheat ! 

Wag.  Let  me  feel  your  pulse- — Come,  beat  as 
you  should  do-^lFeeling  his  pulse  in  a  ridicnious 
manner ;  at  the  same  time  humming  a  tune!\ 

Ail.  Why,  sir,  one  would  tliink  you  were  play- 
ing upon  the  spinet  ? 

Wag.  Even  so,  sir;  for  I  do  not,  like  otiier 
physicians,  with  a -watch  in  my  hand,  determine 
the  state  of  the  pulse  by  that  fallible  measurer 
of  time. 

AiL  How  then  ? 

Wag.  By  a  tune ;  which,  I  believe,  you  will 
allow  to  be  a  discovery  new,  aud  entirely  my 
own.  If  the  pulse  nooves  in  concert  with  the 
minuet  in  Ariadne,  I  am  sure  that  the  patient  is 
well.  Let  me  see,  sir — Tol,  lol,  derol — there  we 
dropped  a  crotchet.  Tol,  lol,  dc-rol — there  we 
mounted  a  minum.  Tol,  lol,  lol — and  Uierea 
semi-demi  quaver  is  missing. 

Ail.  A  semi-demi  quaver  ! 

Wag.  Stay  ! — Let  me  consider — two  bars  and 
a  half — Who  is  your  physician  ? 

Ail.  Dr  Last. 

Wag.  What!  that  little  fellow ? 

Dr  Jjast.  Little  fellow  ?  What  do  you  roeia 
by  that  ? 

AiL  Nay,  gentlemen— 

Wag.  Come,  come,  let  us  mind  our  business 
What  does  he  say  is  the  matter  with  too  ? 

Ail.  Why,  sir,  he  tells  me  I've  got  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Wag.  He*s  an  ass ! 

Dr  Last.  Am  I  so  ? 

Wag.  Mr  Ailwould,  look  in  my  face.  [ToirrA- 
ing  him  here  and  there  with  hisjinger.^  How  do 
Tou  find  yourself? 

Ail.  Why,  I  don't  know !  I  find  myself  some- 
way odd. 

Wag,  Just  as  I  suspected :  you  have  |ot  the 
dropsy ! 

AiL  £h  !  the  dropsy  ? 
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i^hy,  don't  yon  see  what  a  swelled 
lave,  and  your  eyes  starting  out  of 

illy,  doctor,  I  always  thought  you  bad 

ly  disorder. 

\  He  has  no  dropsy — be  has  not  a  sup 

k  him.    Let  him  be  tapped  to  try ;  I'll 

s  tapping. 

ou  are  an  ignoramus  ! — Let  us  hear  a 

are  your  comphiints. 

%ve  every  now  and  then  a  pain  in  my 

ropsy. 

(letimes  a  mist  before  my  eyes. 

ropsy, 

aetimes  a  violent  palpitation  at   my 

'ropsy. 

other  times  I  am  taken  with  a  violent 
belly,  as  if  it  was  the  colic, 
ropsy  again.    You  have  a  good  appe- 
it  you  eat  f 
t,  sir. 
>ropsy.    You  love  to  drink  a  glass  of 

1. 

hat's  the  dropsy.     You  take  a  com- 
ip  after  dinner  ? 
le,  sir. 

ropsy !  dropsy !  dropsy  ! — All  dropsy ! 
^  Well,  if  it  be,  can  you  cure  him } 
quack  like  you  would  say,  ay :  but  I 
;11  the  gentleman  at  once,  he  s  a  dead 

.'n,  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  me ! 
bat  is,  I  mean,  he  would  be  dead  in 
r  hours,  if  I  was  not  to  help  him  ;  but 
only  remedy  in  the  world  tor  it. 
f.  Don't  believe  him ;  he's  a  cheat ! 
re  it  to  me;   I'll  take  it,  let  it  be  what 

hen,  observe,  I  don't  desire  a  brass 

ithout  vou're  cured. 

»k  you  there,  doctor ! 

.  Well,  don't  I  do  the  same  ? 

lit,  if  you  are  cured,  you  must  give  me 

guineas. 

1  shall  have  the  money. 

I.  It's  too  much ;  I'll  do  it  for  five. 
have  been  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  and 
id  made  many  experiments,  in  order 
idical  cure  for  this  disease,  that  should 

safe,  cheap,  and  easy.  My  first  in- 
s  a  pump ;  by  means  of  which,  fiied 
f  of  the  patient,  I  meant  to  pump  out 
al  humour,  as  you  would  water  out  of 
'  a  ship ;  threescore  and  eleven  people 

the  operation. 

II,  what  is  the  loss  of  a  few  individuals, 
eral  good  of  mankind  ?  You  brought  it 
>n  at  last  f 

o ;  at  last  I  found  it  was  impractica- 


ble ;  yet  I  would  have  gone  on  in  hopes,  but 
people  grew  chicken-hearted,  and  would  not  let 
me  try. 

Dr  Loii.  So  they  well  might — You  should 
not  pump  me  in  that  manner  for  five  thousand 
pound. 

Wag.  Well,  sir,  my  next  experiment  was  cal- 
led the  soaking  operation ;  which  was  contrived 
tlius:  I  made  the  patient  swallow  a  piece  of 
spunge  fastened  to  a  string,  which,  going  down  his 
throat  into  his  stomach,  I  let  lie  there  till  I  had 
absorbed  or  soaked  up  the  watery  humours,  and 
then  drew  it  up  again,  with  all  it's  contents ;  re- 
peating the  operation  till  I  had  left  the  body  as 
dry  as  an  empty  decanter. 

Ail,  Well,  and  what  success? 

Wag.  Why,  I  had  a  great  deal  better  success 
with  this  than  the  former :  for  I  think  it  killed 
but  four-and-twenty. 

Dr  Last.  Wellj  take  my  advice,  Mr  Ail- 
would,  neither  be  pumped  nor  soaked. 

Wag.  The  gentleman  has  nothing  to  fear; 
what  1  bhall  make  use  of  upon  this  occasion  is 
my, great  driver,  or  essence  mfemaUs. — You  see 
this  little  phial  ? 

Dr  Last,  Let  me  see  it — and  111  make  bold 
to  taste  it,  too. — Don't  touch  it,  Mr  Ailwould  ! 
don't  touch  it !  it's  corroding  supplement,  and 
will  throw  you  into  a  salvation. 

Wag,  Not  a  grain  of  mercury  in  it,  upon  my 
honour  !  nothing  but  simples. 

AiL  Pray  give  the  phial  to  me ;  I  think  I  can 
distinguish :  for  I  have  taken  a  great  many  of 
these  things — I  vow  to  man,  it  tastes  to  me  like 
strong  beer  or  porter ! 

Wag.  [Aside.]  By  the  Lord  he  has  guessed 
it ! — Observe  me,  sir,  it  is  a  tincture  drawn  from 
ratsbane,  arsenic,  laudanum,  verdigrise,  copper- 
as, with  a  convenient  mixture  of  the  juice  of 
hemlock.  You  sec,  sir,  I  despise  quackery;  I 
tell  you  fairly  what  my  medicines  are. 

Dr  Last,  Medicines,  do  you  call  them  ? 

Wag,  Give  it  cat,  dog,  mouse,  rat ;  or,  in  short, 
any  creature,  biped  or  quadruped,  of  the  brute 
creation,  they  are  immediately  thrown  into  the 
most  intolerable  torments,  swell  like  a  tun,  and 
burst  before  your  eyes. 

AiL  A  fine  medicine,  indeed  ! 

Wag.  Well,  I'll  let  you  take  the  contents  of 
this  whole  bottle  ;  and  if  it  does  you  any  more 
harm  than  so  much  new  milk,  I'll  give  you  leave 
to  knock  me  dpwn. 

Ail,  Knock  you  down  ! 

Wag.  Nay,  more ;  if  yon  had  infirmities  from 
head  to  foot,  the  first  dose  will  cure  you  of  every 
one  of  them. 

Dr  Last.  Yes,  indeed,  I  believe  it  would. 

Wag.  Tell  me,  Mr  Ailwould,  what  do  you  do 
with  £is  arm  ? 

AiL  My  arm ! 

Wag.  Take  my  advice,  cut  off  this  arm  im- 
mediately. 
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Ail,  The  deuce  !  Cut  off  my  arm  ! 

Wag.  It  is  the  new  method  of  practice  that 
I  mean  to  introduce.  Don't  we  prune  frees  of 
their  branches,  to  make  them  more  healthy? 
And,  don't  you  see  that  this  arm  draws  all  the 
nourishment  to  itself,  and  hinders  the  other  from 
thriving  ? 

AiL  Ay,  but  I  have  occasion  for  my  arm. 

Wag.  Here's  nn  eye,  too,  which  I  would  have 
instantly  plucked  out,  were  I  in  your  place. — 

Ail.  rluck  out  my  eye  ! 

Wag,  Don't  you  see  it  injures  the  other,  and 
occasions  these  mists  you  complained  of  but 
now  Be  guided  by  me,  and  have  it  taken 
away  directly;  you'll  see  the  better  with  your 
left. 

Dr  Last,  I  tell  you,  Mr  Ailwould,  this  is  some 
cheat. 

Ail.  I  begin  to  suspect  so. — HarkV,  sirrah, 
who  sent  you  here  ?  Are  you  come  to  murder 
me? 

Wag,  Oh !  Sir,  if  you're  in  a  passion,  your 
servant. 

Dr  Last,  Ay,  but  you  shan't  get  off  so. — Stop 
thief! 

Wag.  Nay,  then,  I  must  take  to  my  heels. 

[Throws  his  wig  at  Last,  and  runs  off", 

AiL  Did  you  ever  see  such  an  impudent 
scoundrel? 

Dr  La»t.  Do  you  keep  the  wig-— we  can  swear 
to  the  wig — while  I  follow,  and  find  out  who  he 
is— I'm  almost  sure  he's  the  soldier  in  the 
Old  Bailey ;  for  he  has  a  spite  against  me,  and 
employs  old  women  to  tear  down  my  advertise- 
ments. 

Enter  Friendly  and  Prudence. 

Ail,  Ah  ! — Im  quite  overcome  !  I  can't  sup- 
port myself  any  longer. 

Pru.  Your  brother,  Mr  Friendly,  sir. 

Friend.  How  now  !  What's  the  matter  ? 

Ail,  O !  Mr  Friendly,  your  servant — but  I 
wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  see  my  face : 
did  you  think  my  sickly  habit  would  not  put  me 
out  of  the  world  soon  enough,  but  you  must  join 
with  wretches  to  drive  me  hence  ? 

Friend,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Ail,  How  could  you  send  me  that  wicked 
monster,  who,  under  the  name  of  a  doctor,  want- 
ed to  give  me  poison  ;  to  cut  off  my  arms, 
thrust  out  my  eyes,  and  so  make  me  blind  and 
lame? 

Friend,  I  never  sent  you  any  physician ! 

AiL  No  ? — he  pretended  he  came  by  your  re- 
commendation. 

Friend,  He's  some  impostor — and  indeed, 
my  dear  brother,  you  lay  yourself  too  open  to 
the  practice  of  such  fellows,  who  |ure  acquaint- 
ed with  your  weakness,  and  take  advantage  of 
it 


AiL  My  weakness  is  great,  indeed,  as  yon  mav 
see. 

Friend,  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-daj, 
then? 

Ail,  Extremely  ill,  indeed. 

Friend,  How  f  extremely  ! 

AiL  In  a  condition  so  faint  and  feeUe^  that  I 
am  not  able  to  stir. 

Friend.  Indeed  ! 

AiL  1  liave  scarce  strength  enough  to  speak 
to  you. 

Friend.  I'm  heartily  sorry  for  it,  brother,  be- 
cause I  came  to  talk  to  you  upon  a  matter  of 
consequence;  no  less  than  to  propose  a  match 
for  my  niece. 

AiL  [Rises  in  a  violent  pauion.'i  Brother, 
don't  talk  to  me  of  that  hussv ;  she  s  an  im- 
pudent,  ungrateful  jade  ;  1  detest,  I  renounce 
her ;  and  will  own  nobody  for  my  friend,  that 
speaks  a  word  in  her  favour. 

Friend.  However,  brother,  I'm  giad  to  find, 
that  your  strength  returns  a  little,  and  that  you 
have  still  got  spirits  enough  to  exert  yourself: 
ray  visit  has  done  you  so  much  good  at  least ; 
and  to  do  you  still  more,  I  insist  upon  your  ooow 
ing  with  me  into  the  garden  immediately. 

AiL  Into  the  garden  ! 

Friend.  Ay ;  a  walk  there  will  do  you  good. 

AU.  I  have  not  been  in  the  open  air  these  twt) 
months. 

Friend.  So  much  the  worse  for  you. 

Pru,  So  it  b,  Mr  Friendly.  Do,  sir,  be  pro 
vailed  on  by  your  brother. 

AiL  I  know  I  shall  catch  my  death  of  cold. 

Friend.  I  warrant  you. 

AiL  Well,  come  tlien.  Prudence,  give  me  my 
furred  gown. 

Friend.  What !  to  go  into  the  garden  in  tkfi 
middle  of  July  ? 

Ail,  Ay,  ay,  I'll  take  care  of  myself  in  spite 
of  you  all. 

Pru,  Get  him  out  at  any  rate.  [Aside,] — - 
Here's  your  gown,  sir. 

AiL  So — Let  me  wrap  it  close  about  me 

Where  are  my  flannel  gloves. 

Pru:  Here,  sir. 

AiL  Now,  pull  down  my  night-cap^  and  put  on 
my  hat. 

Friend,  Why,  brother,  you're  wrapt  up  like 
a  Russian  courier  for  a  wmter  joomey  into  Si- 
beria? 

AiL  You  may  say  what  you  please. — Here, 
Prudence,  tie  a  handkerchief  about  my  neck. 

Friend,  Is  that  necessary,  too  ? 

AiL  Come,  now,  brother,  111  go  with  yoo, 
though  I'm  sure  it  will  be  the  death  of  me. 

[Going  cf. 

Pru.  Well,  but,  sir— — 

AiL  What's  the  matter? 

Pru,  You  forgot,  air,  that  you  can't  walk  with* 
out  your  cane. 

Ail.  That's  true ;  give  it  me^  [Eteumt. 
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SC£N£  I. — A  rwnn  iitAiLWOULD*s  hou»e  with  a 

door  in  the  back, 

AiLwouLD,  and  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Ail.  Where  art  thou  going  abroad,  mj  life  ? 

Mrs  AiL  To  the  Temple,  my  dear,  to  Mr 
Juggle  the  lawyer,  to  desire  him  to  come  here 
and  make  your  will,  since  you  will  have  it  so. 

Ait.  That's  right,  lamb,  that's  right 

AIrt  AiL  But  an  accident  has  happened,  dear- 
est, which  i  thought  it  my  duty  to  inform  yuu  of 
before  1  went. — As  I  passed  by  your  daughter 
Nancy's  chamber,  I  saw  a  young  kUow  there  in 
earnest  conference  with  her. 

Ail.  How  !  with  my  daughter  ! 

Mrs  AiL  Yes ;  and  Vm  sure  I  saw  the  same 
Toung  fellow,  a  little  before,  talking  with  your 
orotl^r  in  tlie  parlour. 

AiL  And  could  you  overhear  what  slie  and 
the  young  fellow  were  saying  together  ? 

Mrs  AiL  No,  sweetest ;  but  your  little  daugh- 
ter Polly  was  with  them. 

AiL  The  child  ? 

Mrs  AiL  Aye,  tlie  child,  .my  dear — forward 
enough  of  her  age ;  1  assure  you  she  knows  as 

roucli  at  Ave,  as  I  did  at  fifteen But  I  dare 

swear  you  may  act  every  thing  out  of  her. 

AiL  Go,  pritliee,  and  send  the  little  slut  to  me 
this  instant. 

Mrs  AiL  My  dear,  I  will — Polly  !  your  papa 
wants  you. 

AiL  Bye,  Biddy [Exit. 

Enter  Polly. 

PoL  Do  you  want  me,  papa  ? — My  nuunma 
says  you  want  me. 

AtL  Yes,  hussy;   come  here nearer. 

What  do  you  turn  away  for  ? — Look  me  in  the 
face. 

Fol,  Well,  papa. 

AiL  So— 

I*oL  What,  papa  ? 

AiL  Have  you  nothing  to  tell  me  ? 

PoL  Whatstiould  I  tell  you ? 

Ail.  You  know  well  enougli,  hussey. 

PoL  Not  I,  indeed,  and  upon  my  word. 

AiL  Is  this  the  way  you  do  what  you're  bid  ? 

PoL  What? 

AiL  Did  not  I  order  you  to  come  and  tell  me 
immediately  whatever  you  saw  ? 

PuL  Yes,  papa. 

AiL  And  have  you  done  so  ? 

PoL  Yes ;  I'm  come  to  tell  you  every  thing 
I've  seen. 

AiL  Very  well. — What  have  you  seen  to-day  ? 

PoL  I  saw  my  lord  mayor  go  by  in  his  coach. 


AiL  And  nothing  else  ? 

PoL  No,  indeed,  indeed  ! 

AiL  I  shall  make  you  alter  your  tone  a  little, 
I  fancy,  if  I  fetch  a  rod. 

PoL  Oh,  dear  papa ! 

AiL  You  baggage,  you,  why  don't  you  tell  me 
you  saw  a  man  in  your  sister's  chamber  ? 

PoL  Why,  my  sister  bid  me  not,  papa;  but 
I'll  tell  you  every  thing. 

AiL  Take  care,  then,  for  I  have  a  way  of 
knowing  all;  and  if  you  tell  me  a  lie 

PoL  But  pray,  papa,  don't  you  go  and  tell  my 
sister  that  1  told  you  ! 

AiL  Never  fear. 

PoL  Well,  then,  papa,  there  came  a  man  into 
my  sister's  chamber  as  i  was  tliere ;  I  asked  him 
what  he  wanted,  and  he  told  me  he  was  her  Ita- 
lian master. 

AiL  Oh,  the  matter's  out,  then ! 

PoL  My  sister  came  in  afterwards. 

AiL  Well,  and  what  did  your  sister  say? 

PoL  Why,  first  the  man  kissed  her. 

AH,  Did  be  so.^ 

PoL  Yes,  two  or  three  times,  but  she  was  not 
willing;  and  then  she  said  to  him,  go  away,  go 
away — and  she  said,  she  was  frightened  out  of 
her  wits — and  she  said,  she  was  afraid  you 
would  come  and  catch  her. 

AiL  Well,  and  what  then  I 

PoL  Why,  he  would  not  go  away. 

AiL  And — What  did  he  say  to  tier  ? 

PoL  Say  !  He  said — ^I  don't  know  how  many 
things  to  her. 

AiL  Ay,  but  what  ? 

PoL  Why,  he  said  this  and  that,  and  t'other; 
he  said,  he  loved  her  mightily ;  and  that  she  was 
the  prettiest  creature  in  the  world. 

AiL  Well— and  after  that  ? 

PoL  Why,  after  that,  he  took  her  by  the 
hand. 

AiL  And  after  that  ? 

PoL  After  that,  he  kissed  her  agpun. 

AiL  And  after  that  f 

PoL  After  that— Stay;  O,  after  that,  my 
mamma  came,  and  he  ran  away. 

AiL  And  you  saw  no  more  r 

Pol.  No ;  indeed,  and  indeed,  papa. 

Ail.  There's  something,  however,  whbpers  in 
my  ear  that  you  have  not  told  me  all.  This  lit- 
tle finger 

PoL  O,  that  little  finger^s  a  story-teller. 

AiL  Have  a  care ! 

PoL  Don't  believe  it,  papa;  it  fibs,  indeed ! 

AiL  Well,  get  you  gone,  then,  and  remember 
what  I  have  said  to  you. 

PoL  Yes,  papa,  yes;  111  remember.  I  am 
glad  he  did  not  whip  me ;  I  was  afraid  be  would 
have  whipped  me.  [Exit. 
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Enter  Friendly. 

Friend,  Come  now,  brother,  I  roust  insist 
upon  it,  that  you  will  not  put  yourself  in  a  pas- 
sion ;  but  sit  down  here,  And  let  mc  resume  the 
conversation  which  wc  just  now  broke  off. 

Ail.  Well,  come,  let  it  be  so. 

Friend.  You  are  to  be  cool  now,  remember. 

Ail.  Ay,  ay.  Til  be  cool. 

Friend.  And  to  answer  me  without  prevarica- 
tion. 

AiL  Good  lord,  yes  !  here's  a  terrible  pream- 
ble, sure! 

Friend,  How  comes  it,  then,  brother,  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  once  more,  that,  being  in  the 
circumstances  you  are,  and  having  no  other  chil- 
dren but  two  daughters,  you  can  entertain  the 
strange  design  of  marrying  your  eldest  in  the 
manner  you  are  going  to  dispose  of  her  ? 

Ail,  Pray,  brother,  how  comes  it,  that  I  am 
master  of  my  own  family,  and  dispose  of  my 
children  as  I  like  ? 

Friend,  Your  wife,  no  doubt,  is  glad  to  get  rid 
of  her  at  any  rate. 

AiL  Oh  !  ay,  now  it  comes and  the  poor 

wife  is  to  be  dragged  in !  'tis  she  does  all  the 
mischief,  to  be  sure,  and  all  the  world  will  have 
it  so. 

Friend,  No,  no,  brother ;  we'll  leave  her  out 
of  the  question ;  she*s  a  good  woman,  that  has 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world  for  your  family, 
is  free  from  all  manner  of  self-interest,  has  a 
mlirvellous  tenderness  for  you,  and  shows  an  in- 
ocMiceivable  affection  to  your  children,  that's  cer- 
tain. We'll  say  nt)  more,  therefore,  of  her,  but 
return  to  your  daughter ;  but,  pray,  let  me  ask 
vou,  with  what  view  would  you  marry  her  to  this 
br  Last  ^ 

AiL  With  a  yiew  of  having  so  skilful  a  physi- 
cian as  Dr  Last  related  to  me. 

Friend,  Heavens,  brother  !  how  can  you  talk 
80  ?  Skilful !  I  never  saw  the  man ;  but  I  am 
told,  that,  of  all  the  quacks  in  town,  numerous  as 
tbey  are,  he  is  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  the 
most  impudent :  but  it  b  really  shocking  to  hu- 
manity, to  consider  to  what  a  head  these  dange- 
rous cheats  are  arrived  in  this  great  city :  and  it 
is  not  less  amazing,  that  people  should  confide 
their  health,  their  most  valuable  possession,  to 
wretches  they  would  not  trust  with  any  thing 
else.  In  short,  I  know  no  way  of  putting  a  stop 
to  their  progress,  but  by  an  unlimited  act  against 
the  vending  of  poisons,  which,  I  think,  would 
very  fairly  comprehend  them. 

AiL  Ha  !  You  have  made  a  very  fine  speech, 
ttow.  Do  you  think,  if  the  cures  they  perform 
were  not  wonderful,  people  would  take  their 
medicines  so  kindly  ?  What  has  essence  of  wa- 
ter-dock done  for  the  scurvy?  What  balsam  of 
boney,  in  colds  and  consumptions  ?  The  stomach 
pills  for  colicky  complaints  ?  Then,  you  senseless 


idiot  you,  d*ye  think  his  majesty  would  give  his 
royal  letters  patent  for  pills,  essence?*,  electu- 
aries, cordials,  tinctures,  quintessences*,  to  poison 
his  subjects  ?  lint  to  strike  you  du:nb  at  once, 
is  not  that  bicsscfl  medicine,  bauiue  de  %ie,  in 
itself,  a  renifdy  for  all  disorders  under  Hea- 
ve n  ? 

Friend,  All  ! 

AiL  Look  at  the  list  of  cures — then  the  ren- 
soning's  good — All  disorders  spring  from  the  sfc>- 

mach beaniiie  de  vie  is  a  «n%'erei^n  remedy 

for  the  stomach — and,  therefore,  cures  all  dis- 
orders. 

Friend.  If  so,  why  don't  you  take  it,  and  get 
rid  of  yours  ? 

AiL  Why !  why !  there's  no  general  rule 
without  an  exception. 

Friend,  Come,  come,  brother,  the  truth  of  it 
is,  there's  nothing  the  matter  with  you  nt  all— 
and  I  desire  no  better  proof  of  the  excellency  of 
your  constitution,  than  that  all  the  slops  yoa 
have  been  taking  these  ten  years  have  not  burst, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  you. 

AiL  Here's  Dr  I.ASt !  he  is  so  good  as  to  come 
on  purpose  to  administer  his  mc^dicine  to  me 
himself.  Pray  now,  brother,  behave  yourself 
properly. 

Enter  Dk  Last,  with  a  vial  in  one  handy  and  c 
glass  of  water  in  the  other. 

Dr  Last.  Come,  Mr  Ailwould 

AiL  Brother,  with  your  leave. 

Friend,  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ? 

AiL  To  take  some  of  t)r  Last's  cordial ;  and 
let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  take  a  gla^s,  u»o. 

Dr  Ijist.  Do,  sir,  one  dose ;  its  as  natural  ti) 
a  man's  constitution  as  breast-milk  :  and,  if  you 
will  take  it  for  a  contineney,  pnoe  you  are  a  lit- 
tle manured  to  it,  it  will  work  the  most  surpri- 
singest  difference 

Friend,  Pray,  sir,  what  is  it  ? 

Dr  Last.  Sir,  I  would  not  tell  you,  if  yrw 
were  my  father ;  no,  nor  king  George—  but  I'll 
show  you — ^You  see  this  glass  of  New  River  wa- 
ter— its  as  transparent  as  rock  crystal — Now,  I 

puts  twelve  drops  of  my  cordial  into  it and 

there — its  as  fine  asses  milk  as  ever  was  tasted— 
I  vow  to  the  lord,  there's  worse  sold  for  a  shil- 
ling a  pint,  that  comes  from  the  beastis  theoi- 
selves! 

AiL  Well,  I  believe  that's  very  true. 

Dr  Last,  I  presume,  by  your  wig,  sir,  that  you 
belong  to  the  law;  and  if  you'll  put  yourself  un- 
der my  care,  I'll  give  you  something,  for  which 
you  will  be  obliged  to  roe;  and  yet  its  nothin|( 
but  the  juice  of  a  simple  yerb :  but  I've  tried  it 
upon  aeveral  gentlemen  in  your  way,  who,  from 
being  sheep,  as  it  were,  have  become  as  bold  as 
lions. 

AiL  Attend  to  this,  brother,  for  it  is  worth 
libteniog  to. 
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pr  LatL  Then  it  m  one  of  tho  beaatifullest 
things  upon  yearth  for  the  memory — There  was 
m  little  boy,  seven  years  of  a^e,  did  not  know  one 
of  his  letters— His  papa  was  angry,  his  mamma 
was  uneasy  -They  bought  him  the  pretty 

books  for  children,  letters  in  sweetmeats,  ginger- 
bread, ivory,  all  manner  of  play-things  to  make 
him  take  his  laming,  but  it  would  not  do :  hear- 
ing of  my  secret,  they  applied  to  me;  I  gave  the 
child  a  dose,  and,  will  you  believe  it,  upon  the 
word  of  an  honest  man — he  could  say  his  criss- 
cross-row in  a  fortnight. 

AiL  Now,  that's  very  amazing  !  Fll  make  use 
of  it  myself,  and  begin  to  read  immediately ;  for 
I  never  remember  a  word  after  the  book  is  shut ; 
mnd  that's  vexatious,  you  know. 

Dr  Last.  And  would  you  believe,  that  this 
fine  remedy  was  invented  by  my  old  mother  ? 

Ail.  Your  mother ! 

Dr  Last.  Why,  she  knows  as  much  of  physic 
as  I  do ;  it  is  a  gift  in  our  family  :  and  she  has 
invented  things  to  take  spots  out  of  cloaths,  and 
iron  moulds  out  of  linen. 

AiL  I  long  to  be  acquainted  with  her. 

Dr  Lati,  Well,  will  you  swallow  this  now  ? 

Ail.  Ay,  come  give  it  to  me. 

Friend,  You  jest  sure — Can't  you  be  a  moment 
without  some  nasty  slop  or  another  ?  put  it  oft 
to  a  more  convenient  time,  and  give  nature  a  lit- 
tle respite. 

AiL  Well,  then,  this  evening,  Dr  Last,  or  to- 
morrow rooming. 

Dr  Ltai.  Pray,  sir,  may  I  be  so  bold  as  to  ax 
if  your  name  aint  Groggins? 

Friend.  No,  sir ;  my  uame*s  Friendly. 

Dr  Last.  Then,  sir,  I  desire  to  know,  sir, 
what  business  you  have  to  hinder  me  in  my  oc- 
cupation ?  I  say  the  gentleman  shall  take  it  now, 
and  I  warrant  it  will  do  him  good. 

Friend.  Prithee,  man,  what  d'ye  mean  ? 

Dr  Last.  I  means  what  I  says.  Mr  Ailwould, 
will  you  take  it?  If  you  don't  take  it,  I'll  go  a- 
wav  directly. 

^Friend.  Well,  do  go  away,  sir  ;  we  desire  it. 

Dr  Last,  O,  with  all  my  heart ! 

[Exit  Dr  Last. 

AiL  Brother,  you'll  be  the  cause  of  some  mis- 
chief here. 

Friend.  What  mischief?  No,  no,  brother,  I 
shall  be  the  cause  of  no  mischief,  but  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  and  I  wish  I  could  drive  away  all 
the  physic-mongers  that  come  after  you,  with 
their  cursed  drugp,  in  the  same  manner ;  you'd  live 
the  longer  for  it. 

AiL  Some  dreadful  mischief  will  come  of  it, 

indeed 1  must  call  him  back Dr  Last,  Dr 

Last! 

Friend,  Brother,  for  shame  ! 

AiL  Don't  talk  to  roe ;  you  want  to  send  me 
to  my  grave        »    Dr  Last,  pray  come  back ! 

Vol.  in. 


Re-enter  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Lasti  [Fiercely  to  Friendly.]  Did  yoii 
call  nie,  sir  ? 

Friend.  No,  doctot,  but  Mr  Ailwould  did. 

Dr  Last.  Mr  Ailwou'd,  I  am  not  used  polite^ 
ly  here  at  all. 

Ail.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not       * 

Dr  Last.  I  have  given  that  there  thing  to  la- 
dies ;  nay,  to  children,  that  have  been  troubled 
with  the  worms,  who  never  made  a  wry  face,  but 
licked  tlieir  lips  after  it  as  pleasantly  as  if  it  had 
been  so  much  treacle  or  sugar-candy. 

Ail,  It  was  not  I 

Dr  ImsI.  And  when  I  took  the  trouble  of  co^ 
ming  mvself       ■ 

AiL  ^was  he  ' 

Dr  Last.  In  ray  own  chariot—- 

Ail.  He  was  the  cause 

Dr  Last,  Without  demanding  nothing  extra-^ 
ordinary  for  my  trouble — I  have  a  good  mind 
not  to  marry  your  daughter  ! 

AiL  I  tell  you  it  was  all  my  brother ;  it  was, 
upin  my  word  and  credit — But  give  me  the  cor- 
dial; and,  to  make  you  amends,  I'll  take  double' 
the  quantity. 

Friend.  Are  you  mad  ? 

Dr  Last,  No,  he's  not — 1  insist  upOn  his  ta- 
king it  for  the  honour  of  my  medicine — And  \{ 
you  don't  take  a  glass,  too,  you  shall  hear  furtheir 
from  me. 

Friend,  Very  well,  doctor;  I  fear  your  sword 
less  than  your  poisf)n. 

Dr  Last,  O,  ay,  poison,  poison,  we  shall  sea 
whether  its  poison^ 

AiL  Give  it  to  me,  doctor. 

Dr  Last,  Here,  Mr  Ailwou'd. 

Ail.  Pray  now,  brother,  let  me  prevail  upoH 
you,  in  compliment  to  tlie  doctor 

Friend,  Nay,  good  brother,  don't  be  absard. 

Dr  Last.  Now  I'm  satisfied ;  and  I'll  call  up« 
on  you  agjEun  in  an  hour. 

Enter  Prudence^ 

AiL  Prudence] 

Pru.  Sir ! 

AiL  Get  me  my  armed  chair  here — ^tts  incon^ 
ceivable  what  a  warmth  this  medicine  diffuses  alt 
over  my  body. 

Friend.  VVell,  but,  brother,  did  not  you  hear 
Dr  Lu3t  say  just  now,  that  he  was  in  doubt  whe* 
ther  he  would  marry  your  daughter  or  not?  and 
after  so  slighting  an  expression,  surely  you  wilt 
not  persist  in  your  design  !  but  let  me  talk  td 
you  of  this  gentleman  who  wishes  to  have  my 
niece. 

AiL  No,  brother,  if  Dr  Last  won't  have  her, 
I'll  send  her  to  France,  and  put  her  into  a  cv*- 
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Tent ;  I  am  sure  she  has  an  amorous  inclination 
for  somebody :  and  to  let  you  know,  I  have  dis- 
covered secret  interviews  in  my  house,  which 
some  people  don't  think  IVe  discovered. 

Friend.  I  dare  swear,  brother,  my  niece  has 
no  attachment  hut  to  the  gentleman  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you ;  in  which  case,  you  have  nothing 
to  be  angrv  with,  all  tending  to  the  honourable 
purpose  ot  marriage. 

Ail.  I  don't  care  for  what  you  say ;  I'll  send 
her  over  to  France ;  I  am  determined  on  it. 

Friend.  There's  somebody  you  want  to  please, 
brother,  by  that,  I  doubt. 

AiL  I  know  your  meaning,  sir ;  you're  always 
harping  upon  the  same  strain.  My  wife  is  a 
strange  hobgoblin  in  your  eyes,  brother. 

Friend.  Yes,  brother,  since  'tis  necessary  to  be 

flain  with  you,  ^tis  yuur  wife,  that  I  mean  ;  and 
can  no  more  bear  your  ridiculous  fondness  for 
her,  than  that  you  have  for  physic ;  nor  endure 
to  see  you  run  hand  over-head  into  all  the  snares 
she  lays  for  you. 

Pru.  O,  dear  sir,  don't  speak  so  of  my  lady — 
i^e's  a  woman,  that  nobody  can  say  an^  thing  a- 
gainst;  a  woman  without  the  least  gram  of  arti- 
fice or  design,  and  loves  my  master ! — there's  no 
laying  how  much  she  loves  him. 

AiL  Ay,  only  ask  her  how  excessive  fond  she 
b  of  me. 

Pru.  Most  excessive ! 

Ail.  How  much  concern  my  illness  gives  her. 

Pru.  Yes. 

Ail.  And  the  care  and  pains  she  takes  about 
me. 

Pru.  Right — 8hall  we  convince  you  now,  Mr 
Friendly,  and  show  you  directly  what  a  surprising 
affection  my  lady  has  for  my  master  ? — Permit 
me,  sir,  to  undeceive  him,  and  let  him  see  his 
mistake.  [Aiide. 

AiL  As  how,  Prudence  ? 

Pru.  Hark !  my  lady  is  just  returned.*  Do 
you  step  into  the  next  room  there — stretch  your- 
self out,  and  feign  3'oursclf  dead  :  he  may  slip 
into  the  closet:  I'll  set  the  doors  open,  and  you'll 
see  what  violent  grief  she'll  be  in,  when  I  teil  her 
the  news. 

AiL  Hey — hum  ! — I  profess  I  have  a  mind  to 
take  her  advice — but,  no ;  I  can  never  bear  to 
hear  the  shrieks  and  lamentations  she'll  make 
over  me ;  and  yet,  'twill  be  a  comfort  to  me  to 
hear  them  too,  to  feel  her  virtuous  tears  bedew 
my  face,  and  her  sweet  lips  kissing  my  cheeks  a 
thousand  times,  to  bring  me  back  again  to  life : 
and  her — Ah,  verily,  I'll  do  it ;  verily,  I'll  do  it; 
and  then,  sir,  what  will  become  of  your  fine  sur- 
mises ? — But,  Prudence,  art  ihou  not  afraid,  that 
her  very  thinking  me  dead  will  break  her  heart  ? 

Pru.  To  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  should  keep  her  in 
her  fright  too  long. 

AiL  O,  let  me  alone  for  that ;  111  make  the 
experiment  this  very  minute ;  this  very  minute. 


do  yoQ  mean  hf 


But  is  there  no  danger  in  feigning  one's  self 
dead? 

Pru.  No,  no;  what  danger  should  there  be? 
Tis  only  shutting  your  eyes,  and  stretching  your- 
self out.  [To  AiLwouLD.]  Now,  sir,  we  shall 
show  you  your  error,  and  convince  you  how  much 
you  have  injured  the  best  of  wives.  \To  Fa ienih 
LT.]  Twill  be  pleasant  enough  afterwards,  to 
see  how  blank  he  will  look — Here's  my  My; 
quick,  quick,  both  of  you  away  ! 

[Exeunt  AiLwouLD  and  Friesdlt. 

Enter  Mrs  Ailwould. 

Oh !  Heavens !   Oh !  fatal  misfortune !  what  • 
strange  accident  is  this  ! 

Mrs  AiL  What's  the  matter.  Prudence  ! 

Pru.  [Crying.]  Ah  !  madam  ! 

Mrs  AiL  What  is  it  ?   what  d( 
blubbering,  prithee  ? 

Pm.  My  master's  dead,  madam. 

Mrs  AiL  Dead  ! 

Pru,  [Sobbing.]  Ye-ye-yes. 

Mrs  Ail.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ? 

Pru.  Too  sure,  alas  !  No  body  yet  knows  any 
thing  of  this  accident :  There  was  not  a  soul  but 
myself  to  help  him ;  he  sunk  down  in  my  arms, 

and  went  off  like  a  child See  there,  madam, 

he  lies  stretched  out  in  the  next  room. 

Mr9  AiL  Now,  Heaven  be  praised  ! — What  a 
simpleton  art  thou  to  cry  ? 

Pru.  Cry,  ma'am  !  why,  I  thought  we  were  to 
cry? 

Mrs  AiL  And  for  what,  pray  !  I  know  of  no 
loss  he  is — Was  he  of  any  use  upon  earth  ?  A 
man  troublesome  to  all  the  world ;  odious  in  his 
person ;  disgusting  in  his  manners ;  never  without 
some  filthy  medicine  in  his  mouth  or  his  sto- 
mach ;  continually^coughing,  hawking,  and  spit- 
ting; a  tiresome,  peevish,  disagreeable  monster! 

Pru.  An  excellent  funeral  sermon,  truly  ! 

[Aside, 

Mrs  AiL  Prudence,  you  must  assist  me  in  the 
execution  of  my  design ;  and  you  may  depend 
upon  it.  I  will  amply  reward  your  ser\-ice«.  Since, 
by  good  fortune,  no  one  is  yet  apprised  of  this 
accident,  besKle  ourselves,  let  us  keep  his  death 
a  secret  a  few  days,  till  I  have  been  able  to  settle 
my  aflairs  on  a  sure  foundation :  there  are  pa- 
pers and  money  of  which  I  would  posf^ess  my- 
self— Nor,  indeed,  is  it  just,  that  all  I  have  suf- 
fered with  him  living  should  not  be  rewarded  bj 
some  advantage  at  his  death. 

Pru.  To  be  sure,  madam. 

Mrs  AiL  In  the  mean  time,  III  go  and  secure 
his  keys,  for  I  know  he  has  a  considerable  sum 
o{  money  in  his  scrutoire,  which  he  received  yes- 
terday. 

Mrs  Ailwould  going  to  the  door,  meets 
Friendly  and  Ailwould. 

Mrs  AiL  Ah !  ah !  ah !  [ScreamiMg, 
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AiL  O  !  devil  of  a  help-mate !  have  I  foand 
you  out? 

Friend,  Your  servant,  madam. 

Mrs  AiL  Lord  !  my  dear,  Tm  so  disappointed 
— ^»o  pleased,  I  mean,  and  so  frightened — Tliis 
wicked  girl  told  me  you  were  dead. 

AiL  VeSy  and  a  nne  oration  you  pronounced 
over  me ! 

Mrs  AiL  Nay,  but,  my  dear,  this  is  the  most 
unreasonable  thing — [Turning  to  Friendly.] — 
some  slight  conversation,  that  I  have  had  with 
my  maid  here,  which  Mr  Aiiwould  takes  in  a 
wrong  sense :  but,  I  dare  swear,  when  he  has 
considered  the  matter  a  little,  he  will  think  dif- 
ferently. 

AiL  Get  out  of  my  sight,  get  out  of  my  sight ! 

Mrs  AiL  Well,  but,  lovely,  let  me  explain  the 
matter  to  you. 

AiL  ril  never  hear  a  word  from  yoti  again  as 
long  as  I  live. 

Mrs  AiL  Nay,  sir,  if  you  bear  yourself  so 
haughtily,  you*ll  find  me  a  match  for  you.  It  is 
not  to-day,  nw  dear,  I  am  to  learn,  that  your 
brain  is  full  of  ma^ots ;  however,  you  shall  cull 
me  more  than  once  before  I  come  back  to  you, 
I  assure  you.  [Exit. 

Ail.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  an  impudent 
creature  ?  Od*s  my  life,  with  what  an  nir  she  cur- 
ried it ! — But  du'st  think  she  was  in  earnest, 
Prudence  ? 

Fru,  Troth  do  I,  sir. 

Friend,  Come,  brother,  to  tell  you  the  plain 
truth.  Prudence  devised  this  method  in  order  to 
open  your  eyes  tu  your  wife's  perfidy — She  has 
long  deceived  you  with  a  show  of  false  tender- 
ness, but  now  you  see  her  in  her  genuine  colours. 

AiL  I  profess  my  eyes  were  dazzled,  and  all 
my  senses  confused ;  1  know  not  what  I  either 
hear  or  see :  but,  in  tlie  first  place,  I  renounce 
physic 

Enter  Nancy  und  Hargrave. 

Fru,  Lord !  sir,  here's  miss  Nancy  and  Mr 
Hart;  rave. 

Nan,  Dear  papa,  what's  the  matter  ? 

AiL  The  matter,  child  !  I  don't  know,  child. 
\^Seeing  Hargrave.]    What  brings  you  here,  sir? 

Friend.  This,  brother,  is  the  young  gentleman 
I  propose  as  a  match  for  your  daughter;  and, 
after  what  I  have  said,  and  what  has  happened, 
I  hope  you  will  no  longer  refuse  to  listen  to  his 
pretensions. 

AiL  Why,  really,  sir,  my  chief  objection  to 
^ou,  is  your  total  ignorance  of  the  medicinal  art ; 
if  you  can  think  of  any  method  to  remove  that — 

Har.  I  must  own,  sir,  I'm  afraid  I'm  rather  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  make  any  progress  in  so 
deep  and  abstracted  a  study. 

Ail.  Why,  with  regard  to  the  more  capital 
branches,  I  grant  you ;  but  in  the  subaltern  of- 


fices, I'm  of  a  contrary  opinion :  Sii|ppo9e»  now^ 
you  were  to  bind  yourself  apprentice  for  a  year 
or  two  to  some  skilful  apothecary?  surely,  im 
that  time  you  might  learn  to  decypber  a  prescrip* 
tion,  and  make  up  a  medicine  with  a  very  few 
blunders. 

Har.  D'ye  think  so,  sir  } 

AiL  You  might,  indeed,  now  and  then,  give  a 
dose  of  arsenic  for  salts ;  but  that's  an  accident 
might  happen  to  the  oldest  practitioner. 

Friend.  Ah,  brother,  brother,  what's  this  I 
hear  !  It  was  but  this  moment  you  were  deter- 
mined to  renounce  physic,  and  here  you  are  talb> 
ing  as  warmly  and  absurdly  about  it  as  ever  ! 

AiL  £h !  It's  veiy  true,  indeed,  brother. 
However,  let  it  suffice,  I  give  the  young  man  roj 
daughter  without  any  conditions  at  all :  And 
now  I'll  go  and  get  eflfectually  rid  of  that  other 
plague,  my  wife ;  for  I  shall  not  be  eaj»y,  while 
we  are  under  the  same  roof.  [Exit, 

Friend.  If  we  can't  cure  him  of  his  love  for 
dru^s,  we  have  done  nothing. 

Nan.  1  doubt,  sir,  that  will  be  impossible. 

Friend.  Hist,  here  comes  Dr  Last — I'll  take 
the  opportunity  of  your  father's  absence  to  have 
some  sport  with  him ;  put  on  melancholy  coai>- 
tenances,  and  take  your  cues  from  me. 

rru.  1  know  what  you'd  be  at,  sir,  and  I'll  se- 
cond you. 

Enter  Dr  Last. 

Dr  Last.  Mr  Aiiwould,  where  are  you  ?  I  have 
brought  you  some  of  my  essence  of  cucumber,  by 
way  of  a  taste. 

Friend.  O,  Dr  Last,  you're  come !  your  scr- 
vaut,  sir,  I'm  glad  to  see  you. 

Dr  Last.  Sir,  I'm  obliged  to  you — Where  it 
Mr  Aiiwould  ? 

Friend.  Where  is  he,  sir?-— 

Dr  Last.  Ay ;  because  I  wants  to  speak  ti> 
him. 

Friend.  He's  dead,  sir. 

Fru.  [Bursting  ridiculouslu  into  tears.^  Oh  ! 
Oh!  Oh^ 

Dr  Last.  What's  the  matter,  Mrs  Prudence  ? 
I  warrant  your  master  is  only  in  a  sound ;  and 
Tve  a  bottle  of  stuff  in  my  pocket  that  will  fetch 
him  in  a  whiflf. 

Friend.  Hold,  sir,  no  more  of  your  stuff! 

Dr  Last.  Well,  then,  let  me  go  and  feel  his 
puise. 

Friend,  Nor  that  neither ;  you  shan't  go  near 
him  :  but  we  insist  upon  your  telling  us  what  you 
gave  him  out  of  your  vial  just  now ! 

Dr  Last.  How  !  tell  you  my  secret — A  book- 
seller offered  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  it. 

Har.  A  bookseller  offered  you  a  thousand 
pounds!  That  may  be,  sir,  but  Mr  Aiiwould  died 
a  few  minutes  after  you  administered  it;  we, 
therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  has  poison- 
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ed  him ;  and,  onless  you  prove  very  clearly  to 
the  contrary,  we  shall  consider  you  as  his  mur- 
derer, and  treat  vou  accordingly. 

Dr  Last.  O,  don't  think  to  humbug  me  so ! 

Enter  Ailwould,  behind, 

AiL  What  are  they  doing  here  ? 

Nan.  Dear  Mr,  have  patience — Stop  where  you 
are  a  little,  and  let  them  go  on. 

Friend.  V\  irhin  there ;  seize  this  fellow. 

Dr  La$i,  Liberty — l*m  a  free-bom  Briton,  in 
my  native  city — If  any  one  lays  a  finger  upon  me, 
I'll  put  him  into  the  crown-office. 

Friend,  Ay,  but  we*ll  put  you  into  Newgate 
first — Carry  him  before  a  justice !  I'll  go  and  be 
a  witness. 

Pru,  Ay,  and  so  will  I. 

Dr  Last.  [In  a  great  poition.]  Well,  but 
atay ;  let  me  go  a  bit — What  will  you  be  a  wit- 
ness of? 

Pru.  That  you  poisoned  my  master. 

Dr  Last.  It  can't  be. 

Friend.  We'll  prove  it. 

Dr  Last.  1  t*s  a  fictitious  report ;  for,  to  let 
you  see  the  difference  now — what  I  gave  him 
was  nothing  in  rlie  world  but  a  little  chalk  and 
vinegar;  and,  if  it  could  do  him  no  good,  it  could 
do  him  no  harm. 

Ait.  And  so,  sirrah,  this  is  the  way  you  take 
people  in  ?  Your  famous  cordial,  then,  is  chalk 
and  vinegar? 

Dr  Last,  What!  Mr  Ailwould,  aren't  you 
dead? 

Ail.  No,  sirrah;  but  no  thanks  to  you  for 
that — so,  get  you  out  of  my  house,  or  IMl  chalk 
and  vinegar  ynu  with  a  vengeance,  you  pretend- 
ing, quacking,  cheatiig- 

Dr  lust.  Don't  strike  me  ! 

Ail.  riJ  break  every  bone  in  your  skin,  if  you 
doii^t  pet  out  of  my  hoii?»e. 
Friend.  Nay,  brother- — - 


Dr  Last.  My  own  cbariot^s  below. 

Ail.  A  cart,  a  wheel-barrow  for  sudi  scoui^ 
drels ! 

Dr  Last.  Don't  call  me  out  of  my  name. 

AiL  I  can't,  sirrah  ! 

Dr  Last,  You  did,  you  did,  and  111  make  yoa 
pay  for  it. 

Ail.  Get  out  of  my  house ! 

Dr  Last,  lliat's  all  I  want---He  has  pushed 
me — I  call  you  every  one  to  witness — I'll  swear 
to  the  assault 

Friend,  Take  him  away  ! 

Dr  Last,  [As  they  are  taking  him  away.]  Ill 
swear  to  the  assault — and  if  I  don't  get  redemoi- 
fic^tion  \^Hurried  cffi 

Enter  Polly. 

Pol.  Papa !  papa ! 

Ail.  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  f 

PoL  My  mamma's  gone  abroad,  and  says,  shell 
never  come  home  no  more ;  so  she  won't. 

Ail,  A  good  riddance  !  a  good  riddance ! 

Pol.  La,  papa !  if  that  isn't  the  man  I  taw  just 
now  kissing  my  sister  ! 

Pru.  Ah  !  you  little  tell-tale  ! 

Pol,  Indeed,  Prudence,  but  I  am  uo  tell-tak^ 
so  I  an't  1  for  be  kissed  me  too,  and  I  never  said 
a  word  of  it. 

Friend,  Weil,  my  dear,  he's  to  be  married  ta 
your  sister  now. 

Pol.  Is  he  ? — And  won't  you  get  somebody  to 
marry  me,  papa  ?  You  have  been  promisii]^  me 
a  husband  a  great  while,  and  I'm  tired  of  okl 
John  the  butler. 

Ail,  Ay,  my  dear,  I  dare  swear  you'll  lose  no 
timet^But,  come,  brother,  let  us  now  go  in— I 
have  got  rid  of  my  wife — I  have  forsworn  quacks 
and  physic — and  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  our  frieads  contented. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

SlE  Luke  Limp,  the  Lame  Loroer, 

Serjeant  Circuit,  a  lawyer. 

Colonel  Secret. 

Jack,  um  ^o  Serjeant  Circuit. 

Mr  Woodford,  attached  to  Charlottk. 

Mr  Fatrplat,  hit  guardian. 

Fint  Servant. 

Second  Servant, 


WOMEN. 

Mrs  Circuit,  mfe  to  Serjeant  Circvxi» 

Charlotte,  her  daughter. 

Mrs  Simper. 

BsTTYy  tervant  to  Mrs  Cirgvzt. 


flcen^^LtmdoH^ 


ACT  L 


SCENE  L 


iSfifer  Serjeant  Circuit  and  Charlotte. 

Char,  I  TELL  yoQ,  sir,  his  love  to  me  is  all  a 
pretence;  it  is  amazing  that  you,  who  are  so 
acate,  so  quick  iu  discerning  on  other  occasions, 
should  he  so  blind  upon  this. 

Ser,  But  where  are  your  proofs,  Charlotte? 
What  signifies  your  opening  matters  which  your 
evidence  cannot  support  ? 

Char,  Surely,  sir,  strong  circumstances  in  every 
court  should  have  weight 

Ser,  So  they  have  collaterally,  child ;  that  is, 
by  way,  as  it  were,  of  corroboration,  or  where 
matters  are  doubtful ;  then,  indeed,  as  Plowden 
vitely  observes,  '  Les  circonstances  ajout  beau- 
p  coup  depoids  aui  faits.'    You  miderstaad  me  ? 


Char,  Not  perfectly  welL 

Ser.  Then  to  explain  by  case  in  point :  A,  wt 
will  suppose,  my  dear,  robs  B  of  a  watch  upoq 
Hounslow-heatlh--d'ye  mind,  diild  ? 

Char,  I  do,  sir. 

Ser,  A  is  taken  up  and  is  indicted ;  B  swears 
positively  to  the  identity  of  A.    D'ye  observe  ? 

Char.  Attentively. 

Ser,  Then  what  does  me  A,  but  sets  up  th^ 
alibi  C  to  defeat  the  affidavit  of  B.  You  takt 
me? 

Char,  Clearly, 

Ser,  So  far  you  see,  then,  the  balance  is  even. 

Char,  True. 

Ser,  But  then,  to  turn  the  scale,  child,  againsi 
A,  in  favour  of  B,  they  produce  the  circumstance 
D,  viz.  B's  watch,  found  in  the  pocket  of  A ;  up* 
on  which  the  testimony  of  C  being  contradictcA 
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by  B — no,  by  D — why  then,  A,  that  is  to  say,  C 
— no,  D — joining  B,  they  convict  C— no,  no,  A — 

3;ainst  the  affidavit  of  C.  So,  this  being  pretty 
ear,  child,  I  leave  the  application  to  you. 

Char,  Very  obliging,  sir.  But  suppose  now, 
ar,  it  should  appear,  that  the  attention  of  sir 
Luke  Limp  is  directed  to  some  other  object, 
would  not  that  induce  you  to 

&r.  Other  object !  Where  ? 

Char.  In  this  very  house. 

Ser.  Here !  why  the  girl  is  non  compos ; 
there's  nobody  here,  child,  but  a  parcel  of  Abi- 
gails. 

Char,  No,  sir ! 

Ser,  No. 

Ghar,  Yes,  sir,  one  person  else. 

Ser,  Who  is  that  ? 

Char,  But  remember,  sir,  my  accusation  is 
confined  to  Sir  Luke. 

Ser.  Well,  well. 

Char.  Suppose  then,  sir,  those  powerful  charms 
which  made  a  conquest  of  you,  may  have  ex- 
tended their  empire  over  the  heart  of  Sir  Luke  ? 

Ser,  Why,  hussy,  you  don't  hint  at  your  mo- 
ther-in-law ? 

Char.  Indeed,  sv,  but  I  do. 

Ser,  Ay !  why  this  is  point  blank  treason 
against  my  sovereign  authority !  but  can  you, 
Charlotte,  bring  proof  of  any  overt  acts  ? 

Char.  Overt  acts ! 

Ser,  Ay;  that  is,  any  declaration  by  writing, 
or  even  word  of  mouth,  is  sufficient;  then  let 
them  demur  if  they  dare. 

Char.  I  can't  say  that,  sir;  but  another  organ 
has  been  pretty  explicit. 

Ser.  Which? 

Char,  In  those  cases  a  very  infallible  one — 
the  eye. 

Ser.  Pshaw  !  nonsense  and  stuff! — ^The  eye  ! 
The  eye  has  no  authority  in  a  court  of  law. 

Char.  Perhaps  not,  sir ;  but  it  b  a  decisive 
evidence  in  a  court  of  love. 

iSrr.  Hark  you,  hussy  ?  why  you  would  not  file 
an  information  against  the    virtue   of  madam 
■  vour  mother?  you  would  not  insinuate  that  she 
has  been  guilty  of  crim.  con.  ? 

Char.  Sir,  you  mistake  me ;  it  is  not  the  lady, 
but  the  gentleman,  I  am  about  to  impeach. 

Ser.  Have  a  care,  Charlotte !  I  see  on  what 
ground  your  action  is  founded — jealousy. 

Char.  You  were  never  more  deceived  in  your 
life ;  for  it  is  impossible,  my  dear  sir,  that  jea- 
lousy can  subsist  without  love. 
'  Ser,  Well  ? 

Char.  And  from  that  passion,  (thank  Heaven) 
I  am  pretty  free  at  present, 

Ser,  Indeed ! 

Char,  A  sweet  object  to  excite  tender  desires ! 

Ser.  And  why  not,  hussy  ? 

Char.  First,  as  to  his  years. 

Ser.  What  then  f 

Char.  I  own,  sir,  age  procures  honour,  but  I 
1i>eHeve  it  is  very  rarely  productive  of  love. 


Ser,  Mighty  well ! 

Char.  And  though  the  loss  of  a  leg  can't  be  im- 
puted to  sir  Luke  Limp  as  a  fault 

Ser.  How! 

Char.  I  hope,  sir,  at  least  you  will  allow  it  • 
misfortune  ? 

Ser,  Indeed  ! 

Char.  A  pretty  thing  truly,  for  a  girl,  at  my 
time  of  life,  to  be  tied  to  a  man  witb  one  foot 
in  the  grave. 

Ser,  One  foot  in  the  grave !  the  rest  of  his 
body  is  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that.  There 
has  been  only  an  execution  issued  against  part 
of  his  personals;  his  real  estate  is  unincumbered 

and  free besides,  you  see  he  does  not  mind 

it  a  whit,  but  is  as  alert,  and  as  merry,  as  a  de- 
fendant  after  non-suiting  a  plaintiff  for  omitting 
an  S. 

Char.  O,  sir !  I  know  bow  proud  sir  Luke  is 
of  his  leg,  and  have  often  heard  him  declare, 
that  he  would  not  change  his  bit  of  timber  for 
the  best  flesh  and  bone  in  the  kingdom. 

Ser.  There's  a  hero  for  you  ! 

Char,  To  be  sure,  sustauiing  unavoidable  evils 
with  constancy,  is  a  certain  sign  of  greatness  of 
mind. 

Ser,  Doubtless. 

Char.  But  then  to  derive  a  vanity  fmm  a  mis- 
fortune, will  not,  I'm  afraid,  be  admitted  as  a 
vast  instance  of  wisdom,  and  indeed  looks  as  if 
the  man  had  nothing  better  to  distinguish  him- 
self by. 

Ser,  How  does  that  follow  ? 

Char,  By  inuendo. 

Ser.  Negatur. 

Char,  Besides,  sir,  I  have  other  proofs  of  your 
hero's  vanity,  not  inferior  to  that  I  have  men* 
tioned. 

Ser.  Cite  them. 

Char.  The  paltry  ambition  of  levying  and  fol- 
lowing titles. 

Ser.  Titles !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Char.  1  mean  the  poverty  of  fastening  in  pub- 
lic upon  men  of  distinction,  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  of  their  rank;  adhering  to  sir  John 
till  the  baronet  is  superseded  by  my  lord ;  quit- 
ting the  puny  peer  for  an  earl ;  and  sacrifiang  all 
three  to  a  duke. 

Ser.  Keeping  good  company  !  a  laudable  am- 
bition ! 

Char.  True,  sir,  if  the  virtues  that  procured 
the  father  a  peerage  could  with  that  be  entailed 
on  the  son. 

Ser.  Have  a  care,  hussy! — there  are  severe 
laws  against  speaking  evil  of  dignitiei 

Char.  Sir ! 

Ser.  Scandal um  magnatum  is  a  statute  must 
not  he  trifled  with :  why,  you  are  not  oue  of 
those  vulgar  sluts  that  think  a  man  tlie  worse  for 
being  a  lord  ? 

Char.  No,  sir ;  I  am  contented  with  only  not 
thinking  him  the  better. 
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Ser.  For  all  this,  I  beliere,  hossy,  a  right  ho- 
nourable proposal  would  soon  make  you  alter 
jour  miiHl. 

Char,  Not  unless  the  proposer  had  other  qua- 
lities than  what  he  possesses  by  patent.  Be- 
sides, sir,  you  know  sir  Luke  is  a  devotee  to  the 
bottle. 

Ser,  Not  a  whit  the  less  honest  for  that. 

Char.  It  occasions  one  evil  at  least ;  that  when 
under  its  influence,  he  generally  reveals  all,  some- 
times more  than  he  knows. 

Ser.  Proofs  of  an  open  temper,  you  baggage  ! 
but,  come,  come,  all  these  are  but  trifling  ob- 
jections. 

Char,  You  mean,  sir,  they  prove  the  object  a 
trifle  ? 

Ser,  Why,  you  pert  jade,  do  you  play  on  ray 
words?  I  sav  sir  Luke  is 

Char.  Nobody, 

Ser.  Nobody  f  how  the  deuce  do  you  make 
that  out  ?  He  is  neither  person  attainted  or  out- 
lawed ;  may,  in  any  of  liis  majesty's  courts,  sue 
or  be  sued,  appear  by  attorney,  or  in  propria 
persona:  can  acquire,  buy,  procure,  purchase, 
possess,  and  inherit,  not  only  personalities,  such 
as  goods  and  chattels,  but  even  realities,  as  all 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditament*},  whatsoever 
and  wheresoever. 

Char.  But,  sir 

Ser.  Nay,  further,  child,  he  may  sell,  pve,  be- 
stow, bequeath,  devise,  demise,  lease,  or  fco  farm, 
let,  ditto  lands,  to  any  person  whomsoever — 
and 

Char.  Without  doubt,  sir ;  but  there  are,  not- 
withstanding, in  this  town,  a  great  number  of 
nobodies,  not  described  bv  Lord  Coke. 

Ser.  Hey? 

Char.  There  is  your  next«door  neighbour,  sir 
Harry  Hen,  an  absolute  blank. 

Ser.  How  so,  Mrs  Pert  ? 

Char.  What,  sir !  a  man  who  is  not  sufliered 
to  hear,  see,  smell,  or,  in  short,  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  any  one  of  his  senses;  who,  instead  of 
having  a  positive  will  of  his  own,  is  denied  even 
a  paltry  nej^ative ;  who  can  neither  resolve  or 
reply,  consent  or  deny,  without  first  obtaining 
the  leave  of  his  ladv :  an  absolute  monarch  to 
sink  into  the  snoaking  state  of  being  a  slave  to 
one  of  his  subjects — Oh  fye  ! 

Ser.  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir  Harry  Hen  is,  as  I 

may  say 

Char.  Nobody,  sir,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word — ^Then  your  client.  Lord  Solo. 

Ser.  Heyday  !  Why,  you  would  not  annihilate 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  with  a  prodigious  estate, 
and  an  allowed  judge,  too,  of  the  elegant  arts? 

Char.  0  yes,  sir,  I  am  no  stranger  to  that  no- 
bleman's attributes ;  but  then,  sir,  please  to  con- 
sider, his  power  as  a  peer  he  gives  up  to  a  proxy ; 
the  direction  of  his  estate  to  a  rapacious,  artful 
attorney  :  and,  as  to  his  skill  in  the  elegant  arts, 
I  presume  you  confine  them  to  painting  and  mu- 


sic. He  is  directed,  in  the  flrst,  by  Mynheer  Van 
Eisel,  a  Dutch  dauber';  and,  in  the  last,  is  but 
the  echo  of  Signora  Florenza,  his  lordship's  mis- 
tress, and  an  opera  singer. 

Ser.  Mercy  upon  us !  at  what  a  rate  the  jadd 
runs  I 

Char.  In  short,  sir,  I  define  every  individual, 
who,  ceasing  to  act  for  himself,  becomes  the  tool^ 
the  mere  engine,  of  another  man's  will,  to  be  no* 
thing  more  than  a  cypher. 

Ser.  At  this  rate  the  jade  will  half  unpeople 
the  world  :  but  what  is  all  this  to  sir  LuKe  ?  to 
him  not  one  of  your  cases  apply. 

Char.  Every  one — sir  Luke  has  not  a  first 
principle  in  his  whole  composition ;  not  only  his 
pleasures,  but  even  his  passions,  are  prompted 
by  others ;  and  he  is  as  much  directed  to  the 
objects  of  his  love  and  his  hatred,  as  in  his  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping.  Nay,  though  he  is 
active,  and  eternally  busy,  yet  his  own  private 
aflairs  are  neglected;  and  he  would  not  scruple 
to  break  an  appointment  that  was  to  determine  a 
considerable  part  of  his  property,  in  order  to  ex- 
change  a  couple  of  hounds  for  a  lord,  or  to  buy 
a  pad- nag  for  a  lady.  In  a  word — but  he*s  at 
hand,  and  will  explain  himself  best ;  I  hear  his 
stump  on  the  stairs. 

Ser.  I  hope  you  will  preserve  a  little  decency 
before  your  lover  at  least  ? 

Char.  Lover !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  Sir  Luke  Limp. 

Sir  Luke.  Mr  Serjeant,  your  slave ! — Ah  !  are 
you  there,  my  little — O  Lord  !  Miss,  let  me  tell 
you  something  for  fear  of  forgetting — Do  you 
know  that  you  are  new-christened,  and  have  had 
me  for  a  gossip  ? 

Char.  Christened !  I  don't  understand  you. 

Sir  Luke.  Then  lend  me  your  ear — Why,  last 
ni^ht,  as  colonel  Kill  'eiri,  sir  William  Weezy, 
lord  Frederick  Foretop  and  I,  were  carelessly 
sliding  the  Ranelagh  round,  picking  our  teeth, 
after  a  damnetl  muzzy  dinner  at  Boodle's,  who 
should  trip  by  but  an  abbess,  well  known  about 
town,  with  a  smart  little  nun  in  her  suit  Sayt 
Weezy  (who,  between  ourselves,  is  as  husky  as  helh 
Who  is  that  ?  odds  flesh,  she's  a  delicate  wench  ! 
Zounds !  cried  lord  Frederick,  where  can  Weezy 
have  been,  not  to  have  seen  the  Harrietta  be- 
fore ?  for  you  must  know  Frederick  is  a  bit  of  a 
Macaroni,  and  adores  the  soft  Italian  termina- 
tion in  a. 

Char.  He  does  ? 

Sir\  Luke.  Yes,  a  dilletanti  all  over.  Before  ? 
replied  Weezy ;  crush  me  if  ever  I  saw  any  thing 
half  so  handsome  before  ! — No  !  replied  I  in  an 
instant;  colonel,  what  will  Weezy  say  when  be 
sees  the  Charlotta  ? — Hey  !  you  little 

Char.  Meaning  me,  I  presume  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Without  doubt ;  and  you  have  been 
toasted  by  that  name  ever  since. 
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Ser.  What  a  vast  fond  of  spirits  he  has ! 
Sir  Luke,   And  why  not,  my  old  splitter  of 
«auses  ? 

Ser,  I  was  just  telling  Charlotte^  that  yoa  was 
not  a  whit  the  worse  for  the  loss. 

Sir  Luke.  The  worse  !  much  the  better,  my 
dear.  Consider,  I  can  have  neither  strain,  splint, 
spavin,  or  gout ;  have  no  fear  of  corns,  kibes,  or 
tnat  another  man  should  kick  my  shins,  or  tread 
on  my  toes. 

Ser.  Right. 

SirLuke.  What,  d'ye  think  I  would  change  with 
Bill  Spindle  for  one  of  his  drumsticks,  or  chop 
with  Lord  Lumber  for  both  of  his  logs  ? 

Ser.  No ! 

Sir  Luke.  No,  damn  it,  I  am  much  better — 
Look  there — Ha ! — What  is  there  I  am  not  able 
to  do !  To  be  sure  I  am  a  little  aukward  at  run- 
ning ;  but  then,  to  make  me  amends,  VW  hop 
with  any  man  in  town  for  his  sum. 

Ser,  Ay,  and  Til  go  his  halves. 

Sir' Luke.  Then  as  to  your  dancing,  I  am  cut 
out  at  Madam  Conielly's,  I  grant,  because  of  the 
crowd ;  but  as  far  as  a  private  set  of  six  couple, 
or  moving  a  chair-minuet,  match  me  who  can ! 

Char,  A  chair-minuet!  I  don*t  understand 
you. 

Sir  Luke,  Why,  child,  all  grace  is  confined  to 
the  motion  of  the  head,  arms,  and  chest,  which 
may,  sitting,  be  as  fully  displayed  as  if  one  had  as 
many  legs  as  a  polypus — As  thus — tol  de  rol — 
don't  you  see  ? 

Ser.  Very  plain. 

Sir  Luke.  A  leg !  a  redundancy !  a  mere  no- 
thing at  all.  Man  is  from  nature  an  extravagant 
creature.  In  my  opinion,  we  might  all  be  full 
as  well  as  we  are  with  but  half  the  things  that 
we  have. 
*      Char,  Ay,  sir  Luke  ?  how  do  you  prove  that  ? 

Sir  Luke.  By  constant  experience. — You  must 
have  seen  the  man  who  makes  and  uses  pens 
without  hands  ? 

Ser,  I  have. 

Sir  Luke.  And  not  a  twelvemonth  agone,  I 
lost  my  way  in  a  fog,  at  Mile-end,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  my  house  in  May-fair  by  a  man  as  blind 
as  a  beetle. 

Ser,  Wonderful ! 

Sir  Luke.   And  as  to  hearing  and  speaking, 
*"  those  organs  are  of  no  manner  of  use  in  the 
world. 

Ser.  How ! 

Sir  Luke.  If  you  doubt  it,  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  whole  family,  dumb  as  oysters,  and  deaf 
-   as  the  dead,  who  chatter  from  morning  till  night 
by  only  the  help  of  their  fingers. 

Ser.  Why,  Charlotte,  tliese  are  cases  in  point. 

Sir  Luke.  Oh  !  clear  as  a  tnmt-stream ;  and 
it  is  not  only,  my  little  Charlotte,  that  this  piece 
of  timber  answers  every  purpose,  but  it  has  pro- 
cured me  many  a  bit  of  fun  m  my  time. 

JSer.  Ay ! 


Sir  Luke:  Why,  it  was  1»at  last  snmmer  at 
Tunbridge,  we  were  placed  the  whole  season 
with  a  bullet-headed  Swiss  from  the  canton  of 
Berne,  who  was  always  boasting  what  and  how 
much  he  dared  do;  and  then,  as  to  pain,  uo  Stoic^ 
not  Diogenes,  held  it  more  in  contempt.  Bf 
gods,  he  vas  ne  more  minds  it  dan  nothings  at  aU 
— So,  foregad,  I  gave  my  German  a  challenge. 

Ser,  As  how ! — Mind,  Charlotte. 

Sir  Luke.  Why,  to  drive  a  corkio-pio  into  the 
calves  of  our  legs. 

Ser.  Well,  well  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Mine,  you  may  imagine,  was  easily 
done — but  when  it  came  to  the  baron — 

Ser,  Ay,  ay  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Our  modem  Cato  soon  lost  his  cool- 
ness and  courage,  screwed  his  nose  up  to  bb 
foretop,  rapped  out  a  dozen  oaths  in  High  DutcK 
limped  away  to  his  lodgings,  and  was  were  laid 
up  for  a  month — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Enter  a  Servant,  and  delivert  a  card  to  Sib 

Luke. 

Sir  Luke,  [Readt.'Y--^  Sir  Gre^ry  Goose  de- 
'  sires  the  honour  of  sir  Luke  Limp's  compaoy 
'  to  dine.  An  answer  is  desired.'  Gadso !  a 
little  unlucky;  I  have  been  engaged  for  these 
three  weeks. 

Ser.  |W  hat,  I  find  sir  Gregory  is  returned  for 
the  corporation  of  Fleesum. 

Sir  Luke,  Is  he  so  ?  Oh  ho ! — ^Tbat  alters  the 
case. — George,  give  my  compliments  to  sir  Gre- 
gory, and  I'll  certainly  come  and  dine  there. 
Order  Joe  to  run  to  alderman  Inkle's  in  Thread- 
needle- street  ;  sorry  can't  wait  upon  him,  bat 
confined  to  bed  two  days  with  new  influenza. 

Char.  You  make  light,  sir  Luke,  of  these  sort  of 
engagements  ? 

Sir  Luke,  What  can  a  man  do  ?  These  damned 
fellows  (when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  meet 
them)  take  scandalous  advantages — teaze — when 
will  you  do  me  the  honour,  pray,  sir  Luke,  to 
take  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  r  do  you  name  the 
day — They  are  as  bad  as  a  beggar,  who  attacks 
your  coach  at  the  mounting  of  a  hill ;  there  is  no 
getung  rid  of  them,  without  a  penny  to  one  and 
a  promise  to  t*other. 

Ser,  True ;  and  then  for  such  a  time,  too — 
three  weeks !  I  wonder  they  expect  folks  to  re* 
member.  It  is  like  a  retainer  in  Michaelmas 
term  for  the  summer  assizes. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  but  upon  these  occasions,  no 
man  in  England  is  more  punctual  than — 

Enter  a  Servant,  who  gives  Sir  Luke  a  letier. 

From  whom? 

Serv.  Earl  of  Brenford.  The  servant  waits 
for  an  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Answer ! — By  your  leave,  Mr  Ser- 
jeant and  Charlotte  [Hifiuis.]  *  Taste  for  music 
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— Mons.   Duport — fail— Dinner  upon 
*  five* — Gadso !  I  hope  sir  Gregory's  sei 


table  at 
servant  an't 
gone?  ,     " 

Serv,  Immediate] y  upon  receiving  the  answer. 

Sir  Luke.  Run  after  him  as  fast  as  you  can— 
teJI  him,  quite  in  despair — recollect  an  engage- 
ment that  can*t  in  nature  be  missed — and  return 
in  an  instant. 

Char.  You  see,  sir,  the  knight  must  give  way 
for  my  lord. 

Sir  Luke.  No,  faith,  it  is  not  that,  my  dear 
Charlotte ;  you  saw  that  was  quite  an  extempore 
business. — No,  hang  it,  no,  it  is  not  for  die  ti- 
tle; but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Brentford  has 
more  wit  than  any  man  in  tlie  world  ;  it  is  that 
makes  me  fond  of  his  house. 

Char.  By  the  choice  of  his  company  he  gives 
an  unanswerable  instance  o(  that. 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  rights  my  dear  girl.  But 
now  to  give  you  a  proof  of  his  wit.  You  know 
Brentford's  finances  are  a  little  out  of  repair, 
which  procures  him  some  visits  that  he  would 
\ery  gladly  excuse. 

Ser.  What  need  he  fear?  His  person  is  sa- 
cred ;  for,  by  the  tenth  of  William  and  Mary — 

Sir  Luke,  lie  knows  that  well  enough  ;  but 
for  all  that — 

Ser.  Indeed,  by  a  late  act  of  his  own  house, 
(which  does  them  infinite  honour)  his  goods  or 
chattels  may  be — 

Sir  Luke.  Seized  upon,  when  they  can  find 
them ;  but  he  lives  in  ready-furnished  lodgings, 
and  hires  his  coach  by  the  month. 

Ser.  Nay,  if  the  sheri6f  return  *  non  inv^n- 
•  tus' 

Sir  Luke.  A  pnxo'yourlaw,  you  make  me  lose 
sight  of  my  story  !  One  morning,  a  Welcli  poach- 
maker  came  with  his  bill  to  my  lord,  whose  name 
was  unluckily  Loyd.  My  lord  had  the  man  up. 
You  are  called,  I  think,  Mr  Loyd  ? — At  your  lord- 
ship's service,  my  lord. — What !  Loyd  with  an  L? 
—It  was  with  an  L  indeed,  my  lord. — Because  in 
your  part  of  the  world,  I  have  heard  tliat  Loyd 
and  Floyd  were  synonymous,  the  very  same 
names. — V^ery  often,  indeed,  my  lord. — But  you 
always  spell  yours  with  an  L  ? — Always. — That, 
Mr  Loyd,  is  a  little  unlucky ;  for  you  must  know 
I  am  now  paying  my  debts  alphabetically,  and  in 
four  or  five  years  you  might  have  come  in  with 
an  F ;  but  I  am  afraid  I  can  give  you  no  hopes 
for  your  L. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  There  was  no  overtaking  the  servant. 

Sir  Luke.  That  is  unlucky  !  Tell  my  lord  I'll 
attend  him.     I'll  call  on  sir  Gregory  myself. 

Ser.  Why,  you  won't  leave  us,  sir  Luke? 

Sir  Luke.  Pardon,  dear  Serjeant  and  Char- 
lotte !  have  a  thousand  things  to  do  for  half  a 
million  of  people,  positively  :  promised  to  pro- 
cure a  husband  for  lady  Cicely  Sulky,  and  match 
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a  coach-horse  for  brigadier  Whip;  after  that 
must  run  into  the  city  to  borrow  a  thousand  for 
youncr  At-^all  at  Almack's ;  send  a  Cheshire 
cheese,  by  the  stage,  to  sir  Timothy  Tankard  in 
Suffolk ;  and  get,  at  the  Herald*s  oflice,  a  coat  of 
arms  to  clap  on  the  coach  of  Billy  Bengal,  a  nar^ 
bob  newly  arrived  :  so  you  see  I  have  not  a  mo« 
ment  to  lose. 

Ser.  True,  true« 

Sir  Luke.  At  your  toilet  to-morrow,  at  tci^ 
you  may 

Enter  a  tervant  abruptly j  and  runt  against 

Sir  LtJKE. 

Can't  you  see  where  you  are  fonnin^  you  ra9* 
cal ! 

Serv.  Sir,  his  grace,  the  duke  of 

Sir  Luke.  Grace  !  where  is  he? — Where— 

Serv.  In  his  coach  at  the  door.  If  you  an't 
better  engaged,  would  be  glad  of  your  company 
to  go  into  the  city,  and  take  a  dinner  at  Dolly's. 

Sir  Luke.  In  his  own  coach,  did  you  say? 

Serv.  Yes,  sir. 

Sir  Luke,  With  the  coronets — or — 

Serv.  I  believe  so. 

Sir  Luke.  There's  no  resisting  of  that. — Bid 
Joe  run  to  sir  Gregory  Goose's. 

Serv.  Me  is  already  gone  to  alderman  Inkle's. 

•Sir  Luke.  Then  do  you  step  to  the  knight—* 
hey ! — no — you  must  go  to  my  lord's — hold,  hold, 
no — I  have  it — Step  first  to  sir  Greg's,  then  pop 
in  at  lord  Brentfcrd*s  just  as  the  company  are 
going  to  dinner— 

Serv.  What  shall  I  say  to  sir  Gregory  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Any  thing — what  I  told  you  before* 

Serv.  And  what  to  my  lord  ? 

•Sir  Luke.  What! — Why,  tell  him,  that  my 
uncle  from  Epsom — no — that  won't  do,  for  he 
knows  I  don't  care  a  farthing  for  him — hey  !— 
Why,  tell  him — hold,  I  have  it.  Tell  him,  that, 
as  I  was  going  into  my  chair  to  obey  his  conn 
mands,  I  was  arrested  by  a  couple  of  bailiffs, 
forced  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  carried  to  the 
Pyed  Bull  in  the  borough ;  I  beg  ten  thousand 
pardons  for  making  his  grace  wait,  but  his  grace 
knows  my  misfor [Krii, 

Char.  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of  the  proofs? 
I  flatter  myself  I  have  pretty  well  established  my 
case. 

Ser.  Why,  hussy,  you  have  hit  upon  points; 
but  then  they  are  but  trifling  flaws,  they  don't 
vitiate  the  title,  that  stands  unirapeached ;  and— 
But,  madam,  your  mother. 

Enter  Mrs  Circuit. 

Mrs  Cir.  What  have  you  done  with  the  knight? 
— Why,  you  have  not  let  him  depart? 

Char.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  keep  him. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  don't  wonder  at  that;  but  what 
took  him  away  ? 
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Char.  What  will  at  any  time  take  him  away — 
a  duke  at  the  door. 

Mn  Cir.  Are  you  certain  of  that } 

Serj.  Why,  truly,  chuck,  his  retreat  was  rather 
precipitate  for  a  man,  that  is  just  going  to  be 
marned. 

Mrs  Cir,  The  prospect  of  marriage  ddes  not 
always  prove  the  strongest  attachment. 

Serj.  Pardon  me,  lovee  :  the  law  allows  no  high- 
er consideration  than  marriage. 

Mrs  Cir,  Pshaw  ! 

Serj,  Insomuch,  that  if  duke  A  was  to  inter- 
marry with  chambermaid  B,  difference  of  condi- 
tion would  prove  no  bar  to  the  settlement. 

Mrs  Cir.  Indeed ! 

Serj,  Ay ;  and  this  was  held  to  be  law  by 
chief  baron  Bind'em,  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
marquis  of  Cully  and  Fanny  Flip-flap,  the  French 
dancer. 

Mrs  Cir,  The  greater  blockhead  the  baron : — 
but  don't  pester  me  with  your  odious  law-cases. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  you  was  to  go  to  Kingston 
to-day  to  try  the  crown  causes  ? 

Serj,  I  was  begged  to  attend  for  fear  his  lord- 
ship should  not  be  able  to  sit ;  but,  if  it  proves 
inconvenient  to  you 

Mrs  Cir,  To  me !  Oh.  by  no  means  in  the 
world ;  I  am  too  good  a  subject  to  desire  the 
least  delay  in  the  law's  execution.  And  when 
d'ye  set  out  ? 

Serj,  Between  one  and  two.  I  shall  only  just 
^ve  a  law  lecture  to  Jack. 

Mrs  Cir,  Lord  !  I  wonder,  Mr  Circuit,  you 
would  breed  that  boy  up  to  the  bar. 

Serj,  Why  not,  chuck  ?  He  has  fine  steady 
parts,  and  for  his  time  moots  a  point 

Mrs  Cir,  Steady  !  stupid,  you  mean :  nothing, 
sure,  could  add  to  his  heaviness  but  the  being 
loaded  with  law.  Why  don*t  you  put  him  into 
the  army  ? 

Serj.  Nay,  chuck,  if  you  choose  it,  I  believe  I 
have  interest  to  get  Jack  a  commission. 

Mrs  Cir,  Why,  Mr  Circuit,  you  know  he  is  no 
son  of  mine :  perhaps,  a  cockade  may  animate 
the  lad  with  some  fire. 

Serj.  True,  lovee ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
mayn't  ,be  amiss  to  restrain  his  fire  a  little. 

Mrs  Cir.  I  belieie  there  is  very  little  danger 
cf  his  exceeding  in  that  way. 

Serj,  Charlotte,  send  hither  your  brother. 

[Exit  Char. 

Mrs  Cir.  ni  not  interrupt  you. 

Serj,  Far  from  it,  lovee ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  a  witness  of  Jacky's  improvement. 

Mrs  Cir.  Of  that  I  am  no  judwe ;  besides,  I 
am  full  of  business  to-day — There  is  to  be  a 
ballot  at  one  for  the  Ladies  Club  lately  establish- 
ed, and  lady  Bab  Ba^^to  has  proposed  me  for  a 
member.  Pray,  my  dear,  when  will  you  let  me 
^ave  that  money  to  pay  my  lord  Loo  ? 

Serj,  The  three  hundred  you  mean? 

Mrs  Cir,  And  besides,  there  is  my  debt  to 


Kitty  Cribbage.    I  protest  I  almost  Uash  when- 
ever I  meet  them. 

Serj,  Why  really,  lovee,  'tis  a  large  sum  of 
money.  Now,  were  I  worthy  to  throw  in  a  little 
advice,  we  might  make  a  pretty  good  hand  of 
this  business. 

Mrs  Cir,  I  don't  understand  you. 

Serj.  Bring  an  action  against  them  on  tlie  sta- 
tute in  the  name  of  my  clerk;  and  so  not  only 
rescue  the  debt  from  their  hands^  but  recover 
likewise  considerable  damag;es. 

Mrs  Cir.  A  pretty  conceit,  Mr  Serjeant !  bat 
does  it  not  occur  to  your  wisdom,  that  as  I 
have  (by  the  help  of  captain  Dog)  been  oftener 
a  winner  than  loser,  the  tables  may  be  turned 
upon  us? 

Serj.  No,  no,  chuck,  that  did  not  escape  me — 
I  have  provided  for  that.  Do  you  know,  by  the 
law,  both  parties  are  equally  culpable ;  so  that, 
lovee,  we  shall  be  able  to  fleece  your  friends  not 
only  of  what  they  have  won  of  poor  dearee,  bat 
likewise  for  what  they  have  lost. 

Mrs  Cir.  Why,  what  a  paltry,  pettifogging 
puppy  art  thou  !  And  could  you  suppose  that  I 
would  submit  to  the  scandalous  office  ? 

Serj,  'Scandalous!  I  don't  understand  thb 
strange  perversion  of  words.  The  scandal  lies 
in  breakmg  the  laws,  not  in  bringing  the  offen- 
ders to  justice. 

Mrs  Cir,  Mean-spirited  wretch  !  What,  do 
you  suppose  that  those  laws  could  be  levelled  a- 
gainst  people  of  their  high  rank  and  condition? 
Can  it  be  thought  that  any  set  of  men  would 
submit  to  legal  restraints  on  themselves  ?  Absard 
and  preposterous ! 

Serj,  Why,  by  their  public  practice,  my  love, 
one  would  suspect  that  they  thought  themselves 
excepted  by  a  particular  clause. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh,  to  be  sure !  not  the  least  doubt 
can  be  made. 

Serj,  True,  chuck— —But,  then,  your  great 
friends  should  never  complain  of  highwaymen 
stopping  their  coaches,  or  thieves  breaking  into 
their  houses. 

Mrs  Cir,  Why,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
business  ? 

Serj.  Oh,  the  natural  consequence,  lovee ;  for, 
whilst  the  superiors  are  throwing  away  their  for- 
tune?, and  consequently  their  independence,  a- 
bove — you  can't  think  but  their  domestics  are 
following  their  examples  below. 

Mrs  Cir,  Well,  and  what  then  ? 

Serj,  Then !  the  same  distress  that  throws 
the  master  and  mistress  into  the  power  of  any 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  them,  by  a  regu- 
lar gradation  seduces  the  servants  to  actions, 
though  more  critical^  perhaps  not  more  atro- 
cious. 

Mrs  Cir.  Pshaw !  stuff !  I  have  no  need  to 
examine  your  dirty  distinctions — Don't  tease  me 
with  your  jargon — I  have  told  you  the  sums  I 
shall  want,  so  take  care  they  are  ready  at  your 
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jneturning  from  Kingston.  Nay,  don't  hesitate  ; 
recollect  your  own  state  of  the  case,  and  re- 
racmber  my  honour  is  in  pawn,  and  must  some 
way  or  other  be  redeemed  by  the  end  of  the 
week.  [Erit. 

Sen.  [Solus.]  My  honour  is  in  pawn !  Good 
Lord  !  how  a  century  will  alter  the  meaning  of 
words !  Formerly,  chattitif  was  ttie  honour  of 
women,  and  good  faith  and  integrity  the  honour 
•f  men :  but  no&>  a  lady  who  ruins  her  family 


by  punctually  paying  her  losses  at  play,  and  a 
gentleman  who  kills  his  best  friend  in  some  tri- 
fling frivolous  quarrel,  are  your  only  tip-toe  peo- 
ple of  honour.  Well,  let  them  go  on,  it  brings 
j2;rist  to  our  mill ;  for  whilst  both  the  sexes  sddc 
firm  to  their  honour^  we  shall  never  want  busi- 
ness either  at  Doctor's  Commons  or  the  Old  Bai- 
ley. 

[ExiU 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 


Enter  Serjeant  Circuit,  and  Jack. 

Serj.  Jack,  let  Will  bring  the  chaise  to  the 
ik>or. 

Jack.  Mr  Fairplay,  sir,  the  attorney,  begs  to 
speak  a  few  words. 

Sefj.  How  often  hare  I  told  you,  that  I  will 
see  none  of  these  sort  of  folks  but  at  chambers? 
you  know  how  an^  your  mother  is  at  their  rap- 
ing, and  littering  the  house. 

Jack.  He  says,  sir,  he  will  not  detain  you  five 
sinutes. 

Serf.  Well,  bid  him  walk  in. 

Enter  Fairplay. 

Well,  Mr  Fairplay,  what's  your  will? 

Fair,  1  just  called,  Mr  Serjeant,  to  know  your 
opinion  upon  the  case  of  young  Woodford,  and 
if  you  like  the  proposal  of  being  concerned. 

Serj.  If  it  turns  out  as  you  state  it,  and  that 
the  father  of  the  lad  was  really  a  minor,  the  Es- 
sex estate  may,  without  doubt,  be  recovered,  and 
so  may  the  lands  in  the  Norttu 

Fair.  We  have  full  proofs  to  that  fact. 

Serj.  May  be  so;  but  really,  Mr  Fairplay, 
you  know  the  length  of  time  that  these  kind  of 
suits 

lair.  True,  sir,  but  then  your  experience  will 
shorten,  I  appreh 

Serj,  That's  more  than  I  know ;  and,  then,  not 
only  my  fees  lying  dormant,  but,  perliaps,  an  ex- 
pectation of  money  advanced. 

Fair,  The  property,  sir,  is  of  very  great  value, 
and,  upon  the  recovery,  any  acknowledgement 
shall  be  readily  made. 

Serj.  There  again,  any  !  do  you  know,  that  in 
law,  the  word  any  has  no  meaning  at  all? — 
besides,  when  people  are  in  distress,  they  are  la- 
vish enough  of  their  oilers ;  but  when  their  busi- 
ness is  done,  then  we  have  nothing  but  grum- 
bling and  grudging. 

Fair.  You  have  only  to  dictate  your  terms. 

Serj.  Does  the  lad  five  in  town  r 

Fair.  He  has  been  under  my  care  since  the  i 
.death  of  his  father.    I  have  given  him  as  good  I 


education  as  my  narrow  fortune  would  let  me. 
He  is  now  studying  the  law  in  the  Temple,  in 
hopes,  that,  should  he  fail  of  other  assistance,  hm 
may  be  able  one  day  to  do  himself  justice. 

jSfr;.  In  the  Temple  ? 

Fair.  Yes,  sir,  in  those  little  chambers  just 

over  your  h€«d 1  fancy  the  young  gentleman 

knows  him. 

Jack.  Who  ?  Mr  Woodford  ?  Lord,  as  well  as 
myself!  He  is  a  sweet,  sober  youth,  and  will  one 
day  make  a  vast  figure,  I  am  sure. 

Serj.  Indeed  ! 

Jack.  I  am  positive,  sir,  if  you  were  to  hear 
him  speak  at  tne  Robinhood  in  the  Butcher-row, 
you  would  say  so  yourself.  Why,  he  is  now 
reckoned  the  third.  Except  the  breeches-maker, 
from  Barbican,  and  Sawney  Sinclair,  the  snuff- 
man,  there  is  not  a  mortal  can  touch  him. 

Serj.  Peace,  puppy!  Well,  Mr  Fairplay, leave 

the  papers  a  little  longer  with  me,  ana prey» 

who  is  employed  against  you  ? 

Fair.  A  city  attorney,  one  Sheepskin. 

Serj.  A  cunning  fellow ;  I  know  him.  Well, 
sir,  if  you  will  call  at  Pump-court  in  a  week — 

Fair.  I  shall  attend  you. 

Serj.  Jack,  open  the  door  for  Mr {Exeunt 

Fairplay  and  Jack.]  Something  may  be  made 
of  this  matter.  Pll  see  this  Sheepskin  myself.— 
So  much  in  future  for  caiTving  on  the  suit,  or  so 
much  in  hand  to  make  it  miscarry.  A  wise  man 
should  well  weigh  which  party  to  take  for. 

Enter  Jack. 

So,  Jack,  any  body  at  chambers  to-day  ? 

Jack.  Fieri  Facias  from  Fetter-lane,  about  the 
bill  to  be  filed  by  Kit  Crape  against  Will  Vizard 
this  term. 

Serj.  Praying  for  an  equal  partition  of  plun- 
der? 

Jack.  Yes,  sir. 

Serj.  Strange  world  we  live  in,  that  even  high- 
waymen can't  be  true  to  each  other!  [Half 
aside  to  himself.]  But  we  shall  make  master  Viz- 
ard refund  ;  we  11  show  him  what  long  hands  the 
law  has. 

Jack.  Facias  says,  that,  in  all  the  books,  he 
can't  hit  a  precedent. 
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Serj,  Then  Til  make  one  myself;  aut  inveni- 
am  atUjadanif  has  been  always  my  motto.  The 
charge  must  be  made  for  partnership  profit,  by 
bartering  lead  and  gun-powder  against  money, 
watches,  and  rings,  on  Epping-forest,  Uounslow- 
heath,  and  piher  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Jack.  He  says,  if  the  court  should  get  scent  of 
the  scheme,  the  parties  would  all  stand  commit- 
ted. 

Serj.  Cowardly  rascal !  but,  however,  the 
caution  mayn't  prove  amiss.  [Aside.^  V\\  not  put 
my  own  name  to  the  bill. 

Jack.  The  declaration,  too,  is  delivered  in  the 
cause  of  Roger  Rapp'em  against  sir  Solomon 
8imp]e. 

Serj.  What,  the  afiiur  of  ^he  note  i 
Jack.  Yes. 

Serj,  Why,  he  is  clear  that  his  client  never 
gave  such  a  note. 

Jack.  Defendant  never  saw  plaintiff  since  the 
hour  he  was  born;  but,  notwithstanding,  they 
have  three  witnesses  to  prove  a  consideration 
and  signing  the  note. 
Serj.  They  have  ? 

Jack.  He  is  puzzled  what  plea  to  put  in. 
Serj.  Three  witnesses  ready,  you  say  ? 
Jack.  Yes. 

Serj.  Tell  him,  Simple  must  acknowledge  the 
note.  [Jack  starts.]  and  bid  him,  against  the 
trial  comes  on,  to  procure  four  persons  at  least 
to  prove  the  payment  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
the  10th  of  December. 

Jack.  But,  then,  how  comes  the  note  to  re- 
main in  plaintifTs  possession  ? 

Serj.  Well  put,  Jack !  but  we  have  a  salvo 
for  that ;  plaintiff  happened  not  to  have  the  note 
in  his  pocket,  but  promised  to  deliver  it  up  when 
called  thereunto  by  defendant. 
Jack.  That  will  do  rarely. 
Serj.  Let  the  defence  be  a  secret ;  for  I  see 
we  have  able  people  to  deal  with.    But  come, 
child,  not  to  lose  time,  have  you  carefully  con* 
ned  those  instructions  I  gave  you  ? 
Jack.  Yes,  sir. 

Se/j.  Well,  that  we  shall  see.     How  many 
points  are  the  great  object  of  pratice? 
Jack.  Two. 
Serj.  Which  are  they  ? 

Jack.  The  first  is  to  put  a  man  into  possession 
of  wliHt  is  his  right. 
Serj.  The  second  ? 

Jack.  Either  to  deprive  a  man  of  what  is  real- 
ly his  right,  or  to  keep  him  as  long  as  possible 
out  of  possession. 

Serj.  Good  boy !  To  gain  the  last  end,  what 
are  the  best  means  to  be  used  ? 

Jack.  Various  and  many  are  the  legal  modes 
of  delay. 

Serj^  Name  them  ! 

Jack.    Injunctions,    demurrers,    sham-pleas, 
writs  of  error,  rejoinders,  surrrejoindcrs,  rebut- 


ters, sur-rebottcrs,  replications,  exceptions,  e»- 
soie,ns,  and  imparlance. 

Serj.  [To  himself'.]  Fine  instruments  in  tbe 
hands  of  a  man  who  kno%vs  how  to  use  them  !— 
But  now.  Jack,  we  come  to  the  point :  If  an  a- 
ble  advocate  has  his  choice  in  a  cause  (which  if 
he  is  in  reputation  he  may  readily  have),  which 
side  should  he  choose,  the  right  or  the  wrong? 

Jack.  A  great  lawyer's  business  is  always  to 
make  choice  of  the  wrung. 
Serj.  And  prithee,  why  so  ? 
Jack.  Because  a  good  cause  can  speak  for  it- 
self, whilst  a  bad  one  demands  an  able  counsel- 
lor to  give  it  a  colour. 

Serj,  Very  well.  But  in  what  respects  will 
this  answer  to  the  lawyer  himself.^ 

JacJc,  In  a  twofold  way.  First,  his  fees  will 
be  large,  in  proportion  to  the  dirty  work  he  is  to 
do. 

Serj.  Secondly? 

Jack.  His  reputation  will  rise,  by  obtaining  the 
victory  in  a  desperate  cause. 

Serj.  Right,  boy !  Are  you  ready  in  the  casa 
of  the  cow  ? 

Jack.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 
Serj.  Give  it,  then. 

Jack.  First  of  April,  anno  seventeen  hundred 
and  blank,  John  a  Noakes  was  indicted  by  blanks 
before  blank,  in  the  county  of  blank,  for  stealing 
a  cow,  contra  pacem,  etcet,  and  against  the 
statute  in  that  case  provided  and  made,  to  pre- 
vent stealing  of  cattle. 
Serj.  Go  on. 

Jack,  Said  Noakes  wps  convicted  upon  the  said 
statute. 
'  Serj.  What  followed  upon  ? 
Jack.  Motion  in  arrest  of  judgment  made  by 
counsellor  Puzzle.  First,  because  the  field  from 
whence  the  cow  was  conveyed  is  laid  in  the  in- 
dictment as  round,  but  turned  out,  upon  proof, 
to  be  square. 

Serj.  That's  well :  a  valid  objection. 
Jack.  Secondly,  because,  in  said  indictment, 
the  colour  of  the  cow  is  calletl  red,  there  l/eing 
no  such  things  in  rerum  nntura,  tm  red  cows,  nu 
more  than  black  lions,  spread  eagles,  flying  grit" 
fins,  or  blue  boars. 
Serj.  Well  put 

Jack.  Thirdly,  Said  Noakes  has  not  offended 
against  form  of  the  statute ;  because  stealing  of 
cattle  is  there  provided  against :  whereas  we  are 
only  convicted  of  stealiiiir  a  cow.  Now,  though 
cattle  may  be  cows,  yet  it  docs  by  no  means  fol- 
low that  cows  must  he  cattle. 

Serj.  Bravo,  bravo  !  buss  me,  you  rogue ;  yon 
are  your  father's  own  son  !  go  on  and  prosper.  I 
1  am  sorry,  dear  Jack,  1  must  leave  thee.  If 
Providence  hut  sends  thee  lite  and  health,  1  pro- 
phecy thou  wilt  wrest  as  much  land  from  the 
owners,  and  save  as  many  ihiexes  from  the  gal- 
lows, as  any  practitioner  since  \he  days  of  king 
AitreOf 
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Jack,  Fll  do  my  endeavour.  [Exit  Serjeant.] 
So  !  father  is  set  off.  Now,  if  1  can  but  lay  eyes 
on  our  Charlotte,  just  to  deliver  this  letter,  be- 
fore madam  comes  home.  There  she  is !  Hist, 
sister  Charlotte ! 

Enter  Charlotte. 

Char.  What  have  you  got -there.  Jack  ? 

Jack,  Something  for  you,  sister 

Char,  For  me  !  Prithee  what  is  it? 

Jack,  A  thing. 

Char,  What  thing? 

Jack,  A  thing  that  will  please  you,  I'm  sure. 

Char,  Come,  dou*t  be  a  boy,  let  me  have  it. 
[Jack  met  the  letter.]  Uow*s  this!  a  letter! 
from  whom  ? 

Jack,  Can't  you  guess  ? 

Char.  Not  I ;  I  don't  know  the  hand. 

Jack.  May  be  not ;  but  you  know  the  inditer. 

Char.  Then  tell  me  his  name. 

Jack.  Break  open  the  seal,  and  youll  find  it. 

Char.  [Opening  the  letter^  *  Charles  Wood- 
ford?'— I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  of  him. 

Jack.  Ay,  but,  sister,  you  do. 

Char.  How  I  when,  and  where  ? 

Jack.  Don't  you  remember  about  three  weeks 
ago,  when  you  di  ank  tea  at  our  chambers,  there 
was  a  young  gentleman  in  a  blue  sattin  waist- 
eoat,  who  wore  his  own  head  of  hair? 

Char,  Well  ? 

Jack.  Tliat  letter's  from  he. 

Char.  What  can  be  his  business  with  me  ? 

Jack.  Read  that,  and  you'll  know. 

Char.  [Read^.^  *  Want  words  to  apologize — 

*  hum,  hum — very  first  moment  I  saw  you — hum, 

*  hum smothered  long  in  ray  breast — hum, 

*  hum — happiest,  or  else  the  most  wretched,  of 

*  men.' — So,  sir,  you  have  undertaken  a  pretty 
commission  !  and  what  do  you  think  my  father 
will 

Jack.  Why,  I  hope  you  won't  go  for  to  tell 
him? 

Char.  Indeed,  sir,  but  I  shall. 

Jack.  No,  sister,  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  so 
cross.  Besides,  what  could  I  do  ?  The  poor 
young  lad  begged  so  hard ;  and  there,  for  this 
fortnight,  he  has  gone  about  sighing,  and  musing, 
and  moping :  1  am  satisfied  it  would  melt  you 
to  see  him.  Do,  sister,  let  me  bring  him  this 
evening,  now  father  is  out. 

Char.  Upon  my  word  I — The  young  man  has 
made  no  bad  choice  of  an  agent :  you  are  for 
pushing  matters  at  once. — But,  harkee,  sir,  who 
is  the  spark  you  are  so  anxious  about  ?  and  how 
long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Jack.  Oh  !  a  prodigious  long  while ;  above  a 
month,  I  am  certain.  Don't  you  think  him 
Hiighty  genteel  ?  I  assure  you  he  is  vastly  liked 
by  the  ladies. 

Char.  He  is ! 

Jack.  Yes,  indeed.    Mrs  Congo,  at  the  Greci- 


an cofiee-house,  says  he's  the  soberest  youth  that 
comes  to  the  house ;  and  all  Mrs  Mittens's  'pren- 
tices throw  down  their  work,  and  run  to  the 
window  every  time  he  goes  by. 

Char.  Upon  my  word  ! 

Jack.  And  moreover,  besides  that,  he  has 
several  great  estates  in  the  country ;  but  only, 
for  the  present,  he  is  kept  out  of  them  all  by  the 
owners. 

Char.  Ah !  Jack,  that's  the  worst  part  of  the 
story. 

Jack.  Pshaw  !  that's  nothing  at  all.  His 
guardian,  Mr  Fairplay,  has  been  with  father  to* 
day,  and  says  he  is  certain  that  he  can  set  all  to 
rights  in  a  trice. 

Char.  Well,  Jack,  when  that  point  is  detei^ 
mined,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 

Jack.  Then,  Lord  of  mercy  !  why,  sister  Char- 
lotte, it  is  my  private  opinion,  that  if  you  don't 
give  him  some  crumbs  of  comfort,  he  won't  live 
till  Midsummer  term. 

Char.  I  warrant  you.  Either  Cupid's  darts 
were  always  but  poetical  engines,  or  they  have 
been  lately  deprived  of  their  points.  Love 
holds  no  place  in  the  modern  bills  of  morta- 
lity. However,  Jack,  you  may  tell  your  friend 
that  I  have  observed  his  frequent  walks  in  our 
street. 

Jack.  Walks !  Why,  one  should  think  he  was 
appointed  to  relieve  the  old  watchman ;  for  no 
sooner  one  is  off,  but  the  other  comes  on. 

Char.  And  that  from  his  eyes  being  constant- 
ly fixed  on  my  window  (for  the  information  of 
which  I  presume  he  is  indebted  to  you)— 

Jack,  He,  he,  he  ! 

Char.  I  had  a  pretty  shrewd  guess  at  his  busi- 
ness ;  but  tell  him,  that  unless  my  fa— Hush ! 
our  tyrant  is  returned.  Don't  leave  the  bouse 
till  I  see  you. 

Enter  Mrs  Circuit  and  Bettt. 

Mrt  Cir.  So,  sir,  what  makes  you  loitering 
from  chambers? — I  thought  I  told  you,  you 
should  never  be  here  but  at  meals  ?  [Exit  Jack.] 
One  spy  is  enough  in  a  family. — Miss,  you  may 
go  to  your  room;  and,  d'ye  hear? — I  shall  have 
company,  so  you  need  not  come  down.  [Exit 
Charlotte.] — Betty,  do  message  or  letter r 

Bet.  None,  madam. 

Mrt  Cir,  That  is  amazing  ! — You  know  I 
expect  colonel  Secret  and  Mrs  Simper  every  in* 
stant. 

Bet.  Yes,  madam. 

Mrs  Cir,  Put  the  fruit  and  the  wine  on  the' 
table  in  the  next  room. 

Bet.  Very  well,  madam. 

Mrt  Cir.  And,  Betty,  order  the  fellow  to  let 
nobody  in  but  sir  Luke. 

Bet.  Madam,  I  shall  take  care.  [Exit, 

Mrt  Cir.  [Sits  down.]  The  ballot  must  be 
over  by  thig  lime.    Sure   tlicre  is  nothing  so 
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dreadful  as  a  state  of  suspence :  but  should  they 
black-ball  me  ! — No,  there's  no  danger  of  that : 
Miss  Mattadore  has  insured  me  success. — Well, 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  useful  institu- 
tions; it  positively  supplies  the  only  point  of 
time  one  does  not  know  how  to  employ.  From 
twelve,  the  hour  of  one's  rising,  to  dinner,  is  a 
most  horrible  chasm  ;  for  though  teasing  the 
mercers  and  milliners,  by  tumbling  their  wares, 
is  now  and  then  an  entertaining  amusement,  yet, 
upon  repetition,  it  palls. — But  every  morning 
to  be  sure  of  a  party,  and  then  again  at  night, 
after  a  rout,  to  have  a  place  to  retire  to ;  to 
be  quite  freed  from  all  pain  of  providing ;  not 
to  be  pestered  at  table  with  the  odious  company 
of  clients  and  country  cousins  ;  for  I  am  deter- 
mined to  dine  and  sup  at  that  club  every  day. 
I  can  tell  them  they'll  have  but  very  few  forfeits 
from  me. 

Enter  Betty,  in  haste,  with  a  Utter, 

Bet.  By  a  chairman,  madam,  from  the  Thatched 
House. 

Airs  Cir.  Give  it  me,  Betty,  this  instant ! — 
Ay — this  is  Mattadore's  hand.  [Opens^  and  reads 
the  Utter.']  *  My  dear  Circuit — it  is  with  the  ut- 

*  most  concern  and  confusion  I  find  myself  obli- 

*  ged  to  acquaint  you,  that,  notwithstanding  all 
'  the  pains  I  have  taken,  the  club  have  thought  fit 

*  to  reject'— Oh  !  [She faints. 

Bet.  Bless  my  soul !  my  lady  is  gone ! — John  ! 
Will !  Kitty  !  run  hither  this  instant ! 

Enter  two  Maids,  and  a  man  servant. 

AIL  What,  what's  the  matter } 

Bet.  Quick  !  quick  !  some  hartshorn  and  wa- 
ter.    [Pats  her  hand.]    Madam  !  madam 

Serv.  Here,  here,  here !  [Brinning  water. 

Bet.  John,  go  for  the  potter-carrier  this  in- 
stant— I  believes  to  my  soul  she  is  dead — Kitty, 
fetch  some  feathers  to  burn  under  her  nose.-^ 
Tbere^  stand  further  off,  and  give  her  some  air — 

Enter  SiK  Luke. 

Sir  Luke.  Hey  day !  what  the  deuce  is  the 
matter?  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this,  IV^rs 
Betty? 

Bet,  Oh,  sir,  is  it  you } — my  poor  lady !  [Cries.] 
Clap  the  bottle  hard  to  her  nose. 

Sir  Luke.  But  how  came  it  about  ? 

Bet.  Some  of  the  continents  of  that  cursed 
letter  she  has  there  in  her  hand. 

Sir  Jjike^  Here,  here,  take  some  of  my  eau  de 
^uce.  [Offering  a  bottU. 

Bet,  There !  she  recovers  a  little — some  wa- 
ter— I  believe  it  is  nothing  but  a  satirical  fit ;  I 
have  bad  them  myself — Now  she  opens  her  eyes 
•j— so,  so— bend  her  forward  a  little. 

Sir  Luke,  My  sweet  Mrs  Circuit ! 


Mrs  Cir,  Who  is  that ! 

Bet,  Nobody  at  all,  madaoiy  but  only  sr 
Luke. 

Mrs  Cir.  Oh,  sir  Luke,  such  a  stroke,  so  fis- 
tal,  so  sudden  !  it  is  not  in  nature  I  should  ever 
survive  it. 

Sir  Luke.  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  !  Bat  whst 
cause — what  c«mld 

Mrs  Cir,  Leave  the  room.  [7b  the  servoMts, 
who  go  out.]    Only  look  over  that  letter. 

Sir  Luke,  Hum,  hum — [Reads.]  *  fit  to  rejea 

*  you' — this 

Mrs  Cir.  There,  there,  there  ! 
Sir  Luke.  I  own  this  is  the  utmost  malice  of 
fortune — but  let  me  finish  the  letter. — *  This  c»- 

*  lamity,  dear  Circuit,  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
*■  bafiics  all  advice  or  interposition  of  friends :  I 
'  shall  tlicrefore  leave  you  to  time  and  your  oirn 

*  good  understanding.' — Pretty  and  sensible. 

'  Yours,  &c.' But  let  us  sec,  what  says  the 

postscript?  [Reads,]  '  Perhaps  it  may  give  yoa 
'  some  comfort  to  know,  that  you  had  sixteen  al- 
'  monds,  and  hut  two  raisins  against  you.' 

Mrs  Cir.  But  two ! 

Sir  Luke,  No  more. 

Mrs  Cir.  Tliis  must  be  Kitty  Cribbage's  doing; 
she  has  been  tattling  about  the  paltry  trifle  I  owe 
her. 

Sir  Luke.  Not  unlikely :  but  come,  bear  up^ 
my  dear  madam,  and  consider,  that  two— 

Mrs  Cir.  Is  as  bad  as  two  thousand. 

iSir  Luke.  Granted ;  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
be  too  late  to  repair.  Gadso !  I  have  thought 
of  a  scheme — I'll  oe  elected  myself,  and  then  I 
warrant  wc  manage 

Mrs  Cir.  You,  sir  Luke  ?  that  never  can  be. 

Sir  Luke,  No,  madam ;  and  why  not  ? — Why, 
you  don't  suppose  that  they  would  venture  to — 

Mrs  Cir.  It  would  not  only  be  against  the 
spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  their  constiuitioo,  to 
choose  you  a  member. 

iSir  ijike.  Ay,  madam,  how  so  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  Their  statutes  are  selected  fiom  all 
the  codes  that  ever  existed  from  the  days  of  Ly- 
curgus  to  the  present  Czarina. 

Sir  Luke,  Well. 

Mrs  Cir,  The  law  tliat  relates  to  your  case 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  llooiaii  religion. 

Sir  Luke.  As  how  ? 

Mrs  Cir,  As  no  man  can  be  admitted  a  monk, 
who  hns  the  least  corporeal  spot  or  defect ;  so,  no 
candidate  can  be  received  as  a  member,  who  b 
deprived  of  the  use  of  any  one  of  his  limbs. 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then,  indeed,  I  am  clearly  cut 
put  \  that  incapacity  can  never  be  got  over. 

Mrs  Cir.  Indeed,  the  serjeant  says,  if  the  duh 
could  be  induced  to  resolve  in  your  fisvour,  then 
the  original  law  would  signify  nothing. 

&>  Luke.  Weil,  well,  we'll  see  what  can  bt 
done.  [A  loud  knocking!]  But,  bush  !  the  com- 
pany's come;  collect  yourself,  sweet  Mrs  Cir- 
cuit ;  dou  t  give  your  enemies  the  malicious  plet- 
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seeing  how  this  disappointment  afiects 

7i>.  Never  fear ;  I  know  a  little  too  much 
'orld  not  to  turn  this  defeat  to  my  credit. 

rr  Colonel  Secret  and  Mrs  Simper. 

Sim.  Your  servant,  sir  Luke.     My  dear 

I  am  frightened  to  death — your  people 

you  are  but  just  recovered  from  a 

Cir,  Oh  !   nothing  at  all !  a  faintness,  a 

swimming — hut  those  people  are  ever 

mole-hills  to  mountains. 
Sim.  I  protest  I  was  afraid  that  you  had 

your  late  disappointment  to  lay  hold  of 

riu? 

Cir,  What  disappointment,  my  dear  ? 

Mrs  Simper  hints  at  the  little  mistake 

lis  morning  at  the  Thatched  House. 

Cir,  That !  ridiculous !  I  could  have  told 

it  a  fortnight  agOy  child all  my  own 

Sim.  How ! 

,uke.  Entirely. 

Cir.  Oh  !  I  always  detested  tlie  thoughts 

hing — ^They  would  put  me  up ;  let  me  say 

would,  so  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 

ailing  upon  two  of  my  friends  to  black- 

* 

Sim,  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case. 
I  am  vastly  happy  to  hear  it ;  your  old 
tances  were  afraid  they  should  lose  you. 
Cir.   It  is  a  sign  they  know  but  little  of 
It  come,  my  good  folks,  I  have  prepared 
collation  in  the  next  room ;  will  you — 

[Exeunt, 

Enter  Jack  and  Woodford. 


ni  watch,  sister,  to  see  that  nobody 

Now,  Woodford,  make  good  use  of  your 

[Exit  Woodford.]    There,  I  have  left 

)gether;  if  I  had  staid,  I  don't  believe 

ould   have  opened   their  mouths  for  a 

I  never  saw  such  an  alteration  in  a  lad 
le  day  I  was  born.  Why.  if  I  had  not 
bim  before,  I  should  not  have  thought  he 
'ord  to  throw  to  a  dog ;  but  I  remember 
proverb. 

True  lovers  are  shy, 
When  people  are  by. 

'  a  peep  to  see  how  they  go  on : — ^There 
;,  just  in  the  same  posture  I  left  them  ; 
ling  her  fingers,  and  he  twirling  his  hat 
hey  don't  even  look  at  each  other.    Was 

^er  such  a  couple  of Stay,  stay,  now 

IS  his  mouth — pshaw  !  Lord  !  there  he 
again — hush  !  I  hear  somebody  coming — 
Lhing  at  all : — Mother  is  safe  I  am  sure, 

no  danger  from  her Now  let  us  take 

— [Peeps  at  the  door,]   Hum! — gadso, 


matters  arc  mightily  mended ^There,  there  ! 

very  well — there  he  lays  down  the  law — Now  he 
claps  his  hand  on  his  heart — vastly  pretty,  I  vow 
— There  he  swops  with  both  his  knees  on  the 
ground — Charming  ! — And  squeezes  his  hat  with 
both  hands  like  one  of  the  actors — Delightful ! 
She  wants  him  to  rise,  and  he  won't — Prodigious 
moving,  indeed  ! 

Enter  Bettt. 

Bet,  So,  sir,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? 

Jack,  There  !  where  ^ 

Bet.  With  your  eyes  glewed  close  to  the  key- 
hole. 

Jack,  I  wanted  to  speak  a  word  to  my  sister. 

Bet.  Then  why  don't  you  open  her  door  f 

Jack,  I  did  not  know  but  she  might  be  saying 
her  prayers. 

Bet.  Prayers  !  a  likely  story  !  Who  says  their 
prayers  at  this  time  of  the  day  !  No,  no ;  that 
won't  pass  upon  me.  Let  me  look — Very  pretty ! 
So,  so,  I  see  there's  somebody  else  at  his  prayers 

too fine  doings  ! As  soon  as  the  company 

goes,  I  shall  take  cai%  to  inform  madam  your 
mother. 

Jack.  Na)',  but  Mrs  Betty,  you  won't  be  so— 

Bet.  Indeed,  Mr  John,  but  I  shall — I'll  swal- 
low none  <»f  your  secrets,  believe  me. 

Jack,  What,  perhaps  your  stomach  is  over- 
loaded already  ? 

Bet.  No  matter  for  that,  I  shall  be  even  with 
miss  for  telling  master  about  and  concerning  my 
drums. 

Jack,  Why,  Mrs  Betty,  surely  sister  could  not — 

Bet,  When  she  very  well  knows  that  I  have 
not  sent  cards  but  twice  the  whole  season: 

Jack.  Lord  !  what  signi 

Bet.  What  would  she  say,  if  she  visited  the 
great  families  I  do  ?  For  though  I  am,  as  I  may 
say,  but  a  commoner,  no  private  gentlewoman^ 
gentlewoman  has  a  more  prettier  set  of  acquaint- 
ance. 

Jack.  Well,  but 

Bet,  My  routs  indeed  !  There  is  Mrs  All- 
spice, who  lives  with  lady  Cicely  Sequence,  hat 
six  tables  every  Sunday,  besides  looers  and  brag 
gers ;  and  moreover,  proposes  giving  a  masque- 
rade the  beginning  of  June,  and  I  intends  being 
there. 

Jack,  Well,  but  to  talk  calmly. 

Bet.  And  as  miss  is  so  fond  of  fetching  and 
carrying,  you  may  tell  her  we  are  to  have  a  pri- 
vate play  among  ourselves,  as  the  quality  have : 
the  Distrustful  Mother,  'tis  called — Pylades,  by 
Mr  Thomas,  lord  Catastrophe's  butler — Her- 
mione,  Mrs  Allspice ;  and  I  shall  do  Andromache 
myself. 

Jack.  A  play  !  Lord,  Mrs  Betty,  will  you  give 
me  a  ticket  ? 

Bet.  Airs  one  for  that — and  so  you  may  tell 
miss  that.    [Bell  rings.]    Coming,  madam,  this 
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minute— —And  that,  Mr  John,  is  the  long  and 
the  short  on't.  [Bell  rings  again.]  Lord,  I  am 
toming— «»  [Exit. 

Enter  Woodford. 

Wood,  What's  the  matter? 

Jack.  Here,  Betty,  roy  mother's  faototum,  has 
just  discovered  your  haunts,  and  is  gone  to  lay 
an  information  against  you — so,  depend  upon  it, 
a  search-warrant  will  issue  directly. 

Wood,  Stay  but  a  moment  till  I  take  leave  of 
your  sister. 

Jack.  Zooks !  I  tell  you  the  constables  will  be 
here  in  a  trice,  so  you  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Wood,  How  unlucky  this  is  ! 

Jack,  But  I  hope  you  have  obtained  a  verdict, 
kowever  ? 


Wood,  No. 

Jack.  No ! 

Wood.  It  would  not  have  been  decent  to  have 
pressed  the  judge  too  soon  for  a  aenteoce. 

Jack.  Soon  !  You  are  a  ninny,  I  tell  you  so : 
Here  you  will  suffer  judgment  to  go  by  default. 
You  are  a  pretty  practitioner  indeed  ! 

Wood,  This,  you  may  know,  my  dear  Jack,  is 
an  equity  case :  I  have  but  just  filed  my  b^ ; 
one  must  give  the  parties  time  to  put  in  an  an- 
swer. 

Jack,  Time  !  How  you  may  come  off  in  cooit 
I  can't  tell,  but  you  will  turn  oat  bot  a  poor 
chamber-counsel,  I  fear.  Well,  come  alon^  per- 
haps I  may  be  able  to  procure  another  heanng 
before  it  is — But,  Lord  o'mercy  !  there  is  father 
crossing  the  hall — should  he  see  us,  all's  over— 
we  have  nothing  for't  but  taking  shelter  with  sis- 
ter. [ExnaU, 


ACT  in. 


SCENE  L 


Enter  Sir  Luke  Limp,  Mrs  Circuit,  Colo- 
nel Secret,  and  Mrs  Simper,  discovered  at 
a  table,  with  a  collation  before  them, 

.  Mrs  Cir.  Oh  !  by  the  by,  sir  Luke — take 
some  of  these  sweetmeats,  my  dear — [7b  Mrs 
SiM.l — Did  not  you  promise  to  introduce  to  me 
that  little  agreeable  piece  of  imperfection  that 
belongs  to  the  opera  r  Colonel,  won't  you  taste 
the  champmgn  ? 

Sir  Luke,  Who,  Signior  Piano  ?  Let  me  assist 
Mrs  Simper.  Why,  madam,  I  made  an  attempt ; 
but  at  present — shan't  I  send  you  a  biscuit  r — 
he  is  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  lady,  who  ne- 
ver sufiers  him  out  of  her  »ght  for  a  moment 

Mrs  Sim,  Oh  !  the  curmudgeon  ! — I  am  vastly 
fond  of  these  custards. 

Sir  Luke,  Yes,  they  have  a  delicate  flavour — 
but  he  promised,  if  possible,  to  escape  for  an 
hour — won't  you?  [To  Mrs  Circuit.] 

Mrs  Cir.  No,  it  gives  me  the  heart-burn — 
Then  let  us  leave  him  a  cover. 

Col.  By  all  means  in  the  world. 

Mrs  Cir.  But  there  is,  likewise,  another  party, 
for  whom  a  place  ought  to  be  kept. 

Mrs  Sim.  Another :  who  can  that  be,  1  won- 
der? 

Mrs  Cir,  A  small  appendix  of  mine. 

Sir  Luke,  How,  madam  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  You  need  not  be  jealous,  sir  Luke. 
Taste  that  tart,  Mrs  Simper.  It  is  only  my  hus- 
band the  Serjeant — Ha,  ha,  ha!  Beity  makes 
them  herself. 

Mrs  Sim^  Oh  !  you  abominable  creature !  how 
could  such  a  thought  come  into  your  head  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Madam — [Offering  ttceetmeats  to 
Mrs  Simpeb.] 


Mrs  Sim.  Not  a  bit  more,  I  tliank  you.  I 
swear  and  vow  I  should  swoon  at  the  sight. 

Mrs  Cir.  And  I  should  receive  him  with  tht 
polite  indifference  of  an  absolute  stranger. 

Sir  Luke.  Well  said,  my  good  Lady  Intrepid ! 
But,  notwithstanding,  I  would  venture  a  trifle 
that  his  appearance  would  give  you  such  an  elec- 
trical shock 

Mrs  Cir.  You  are  vastly  deceived. 

Sir  Luke,  Dare  you  come  to  the  proof?  VfiU 
you  give  me  leave  to  introduce  Mr  Seijeantf 
He  is  not  far  off. 

Mrs  Cir.  What,  my  husband  ? 

Sir  Luke,  Even  he  !  I  saw  him  as  I  entered 
the  hall. 

Mrs  Cir,  Impossible ! 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then  I  must  fetch  him. 

tEsit  Sir  Luke. 
e  knight  would 
be  at. 

Mrs  Sim.  Why,  he  is  mad. 
Mrs  Cir,  Or  turned  fool. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  with  the  SerjeanCs  peruke  <m 

a  block. 

Sir  Luke.  Now,  madam,  have  I  reason  ?  It 
this  your  husband  or  not  ? 

Mrs  Sim.  It  is  he  !  not  the  least  doubt  can  be 
made. 

Col.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  the  Serjeant  himself. 

Airs  Cir.  I  own  it;  1  acknowledge  the  lord  of 
my  wishes.  [Kisses  the  block, 

Mrs  Sim.  All  his  features  are  there  ! 

Col,  The  grave  cast  of  his  countenance ! 

Sir  Luke,  The  vacant  stare  of  his  eye  ! 

Mrs  Cir.  The  livid  hue  of  his  lips  ! 

Mrs  Sim.  The  rubies  with  which  his  cbcdkf 
are  enriched ! 
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CoL  The  silent  solemnitj  when  he  sits  on  the 
bench ! 

Mrs  Cir.  We  must  have  him  at  table ;  but 
pray,  good  folks,  let  my  husband  appear  like  him- 
self:    rii  run  tor  the  gown.  [Exit, 

Mrs  Sim.  Uy  all  means  in  the  world  ! 

Sir  Luke,  Dispatch,  1  beseech  you  !  ^ 

Mrs  Circuit  returm  iciih  a  goztn  and  hand. 

Airs  Cir,  Sir  Luke,  lend  your  assistance. 

CoL  There,  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

[They  fix  the  head  at  th^  hack  of  a  chair,  and 
place  it  at  table  ;  then  aU  tit."] 

Mrs  Sim,  Madam,  you'll  take  care  of  your 
husband. 

Mrs  Cir,  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  mind  of 
my  duty. 

Mrs  Sim,  Oh,  madam  !  I  know  that  very  well. 

Sir  Luke.  Come,  Hob  or  Nob,  Mr  Circuit — 
let  us  try  if  we  cnn*t  fuddle  the  Serjeant. 

CoL  O  fye !  have  a  proper  respect  for  the 
coif. 

Afrs  Sim,  Don*t  be  too  facetious,  sir  Luke : 
it  is  not  quite  so  safe  to  sport  with  the  heads  of 
the  law ;  you  don't  know  how  soon  you  may  have 
a  little  business  together. 

Sir  Luke,  But  conie,  the  Serjeant  is  sulky.  I 
have  thought  of  a  way  to  divert  him  :  You  know 
he  t^  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  hearing  a 
cause :  suppose  we  were  to  plead  one  before 
him :  Mrs  Circuit  and  I  to  be  counsel,  the  colo- 
nel the  clerk,  and  Mrs  Simper  the  crier? 

Afrs  Cir,  The  finest  thought  in  the  world  ! 
And,  stay,  to  conduct  the  trial  with  proper  so- 
lemnity, let's  rummage  his  wardrobe ;  we  shall 
there  be  able  to  equip  ourselves  with  suitable 
dre5»es. 

Sir  Luke.  Allons !  allons  ! 

Mrs  Sim,  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 

[All  rise. 

Mrs  Cir.  [Stopping  short  as  they  are  going 
€ut,^  But  won't  my  husband  be  angry,  if  we  leave 
him  alone  ?  B'ye,  dearec  we  shall  soon  return 
to  tliee  again.  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Serjeant  Circuit,  not  perceiving  the  coU 

latian. 

Ser.  So,  my  lord  not  being  able  to  sit,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  mc.  I  can't  put  that  girl's 
nonsense  out  of  my  head — my  wij'e  is  young,  to 
be  sure,  and  love's  pleasure,  I  own ;  but,  as  to  the 
main  article,  I  have  not  the  least  ground  to  sus- 
pect her  ill  ihat-^No,  no  !— And  then,  sirLuke  ! 
my  proiien  amt^  the  dearest  friend  I  have  in  the 
— Heyday  !  [Seeing  the  coflation.\  What  the 
deuce  have  we  here  ? — A  collation  ! — So,  so — 
I  see  madam  knows  how  to  divert  herself  during 
my  absence.  What's  this?  [Seeing  the  hhck.] 
Oh,  h)  !  ha,  ha,  ha  i — Well,  that's  pretty  enough. 

Vol.  IIL 


I  protest — Poor  girl !  I  see  she  could  not  be 
happy  without  having  something  at  table  that  re- 
sembled me.  How  pleased  she  will  be  to  find 
me  here  in  propria  persona !  By  your  leave» 
Mrs  Circuit — [Sits  dorcn  and  eats.]  Delicate  eat- 
ing, in  troth — and  the  wine  [Drm/:*.]— Cham- 
paign, as  I  live  ! — must  have  t  oth^r  glass — They 
little  think  how  that  gentleman  there  regales 
himself  in  their  absence — Ha,  ha»  ha  ! — quite 
convenient,  I  vow — th^  heat  of  the  weather  has 

made  me Come,  brother  coif,    here's   your 

health — [Drinks.]  I  must  jj'.edge  myself  I  be- 
lieve— [brinks  again.] — devilish  strong — pshut ! 
Somebody's  coming — [Gets  up,  and  goes  tovarda 
the  wings.]  What  do  1  see?  Four  lawyers! 
What  the  devil  can  be  the  meaning  of  this?  I 
should  be  glad  to  get  at  the  bottom  of — Hey  ! 
By  your  leave,  brother  Serjeant — I  must  crave 
the  use  of  your  robe — \Sits  down^  and  gets  under 
the  gown.]  Between  ourselves,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  gown  has  covered  a  fraud. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  Colonel,  Mrs  Circuit,  and 
Mrs  Simper,  dressed  as  Counsellors. 

Sir  Luke.  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  dispatch, 
the  court  has  been  waiting  some  time.  Brother 
Circuit,  you  have  looked  over  your  brief? 

Mrs  Cir.  What,  do  you  suppoi»e,  sir,  that,  like 
some  of  our  brethren,  I  defer  that  till  I  come 
into  court  ?  No,  no  ! 

Sir  Luke.  This  cause  contains  the  whole  mar- 
row and  pith  of  all  modem  practice. 

Mrs  Cir.  One  should  think,  sir  Luke,  you  had 
been  bred  to  the  bar. 

Sir  Luke.  Child,  I  was  some  years  in  the 
temple ;  but  the  death  of  my  brother  robbed  the 
robe  of  my  labours. 

Mrs  Sim.  What  a  loss  to  the  public ! 

Sir  Luke.  You  are  smart,  Mrs  Simper.  I  can 
tell  you,  Serjeant  Snuille,  whose  manner  I  studied, 
pronounced  me  a  promising  youth. 

Mrs  Sim.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Sir  Luke.  But  let  us  to  business.  And,  first, 
for  the  state  of  the  case  :  The  parties,  von  know, 
are  Hobson  and  Nobson  ?  the  object  of  litigation 
is  a  small  parcel  of  land,  which  is  to  decide  the 
fate  of  a  borough. 

Mrs  Cir.  True ;  called  Turnbnry  Mead. 

Sir  Luke.  Very  well.  Then,  to  bring  matters 
to  a  short  issue,  it  was  agreed,  that  Nobson 
should  on  the  premises  cut  down  a  tree,  and 
Hobsun  bring  his  action  of  damage, 

Mrs  Cir.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  The  jury  being  sworn,  and  the  coun- 
sellors feed,  the  court  may  proceed. — Take  your 
seats — But  hold — I  hope  no  gentleman  has  heea 
touched  on  both  sides  ? 

AU,  Oh  \  fyel 

Sir  Luke.  Let  silence  be  called. 

Mm  Sim,  Silence  in  the  court ! 

Sir  Luke.  But  stop.    To  be  regular,  and  pro- 
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Tide  for  fresh  causes,  we  must  take  do  notice  of 
the  borough  and  lands,  the  real  objects  in  view, 
but  stick  last  to  the  tree,  which  is  of  oo  import- 
ance at  all. 

Ail.  True,  true. 

Sir  Luke.  Brother  Circuit,  you  may  proceed. 

Mrs  Cir,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury. — I  am  in 
this  cause  counsel  for  Hobson  the  plaintiff. — The 
action  is  brought  against  Nebuchadnezzar  Nob- 
son,  that  he  the  said  Nobeon  did  cut  down  a 
tree,  value  t^^'opence,  and  to  his  own  use  said 
tree  did  convert — Nob$on  justifies,  and  claims 
tree  as  his  tree.  We  will,  gentlemen,  first  state 
the  probable  evidence,  and  then  come  to  the  po- 
sitive ;  and,  first  as  to  the  probable. — When  was 
this  tree  here  lielonging  to  Hobson,  and  claimed 
by  Nobhon,  cut  down  ?  Was  it  cut  down  publicly 
in  the  day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  men,  women, 
and  children,  nil  the  world  looking  on? — No;  it 
was  cut  down  privately,  in  the  night,  in  a  dark 
night,  nobody  did  see,  nobody  could  see. — Hum 
—And  then  with  respect  and  regard  to  this  tree, 
I  am  iiibtruLted  to  say,  gentlemen,  it  was  a  beau- 


your  heads,  however  thick  they  may  be. — In  or- 
der to  which,  I  will  pursue  the  learned  gentlemaii 
through  what  he  calls  his  probable  proofs :  and, 
first,  as  to  this  tree's  being  cut  down  in  tbe  nigbt; 
in  part  we  will  grant  him  that  point,  bat,  under 
favour,  not  a  dark  night,  Mr  Serjeant ;  no,  oaite 
the  reverse ;  we  can  prove  that  the  moon  sbooe 
bright,  with  uncommon  lustre  that  night — So  that 
if  so  be  as  how  people  did  not  see,  tluu  was  none 
— [S E  R J  EA  N  T  sneezet.]  Nay,  Mrs  Circuit,  if  yea 
break  the  thread  of  my — 

Mrs  Cir,  Me  break ! 1  said  nodiing  Vm 

sure. 

Sir  Luke.  That's  true,  but  you  sneezed. 

Mrs  Cir.  Not  I. 

Sir  Luke.  I  am  sure  somebody  did ;  it  cookl 
not  be  the  head— consider  tlic  least  intermption 
puts  one  out  of  one*s — None  of  our  faults,  thev 
might  have  looked  on,  and  seen  if  they  wonwL 
And  then  as  to  this  beautiful  tree,  with  which 
Mr  Serjeant  has  ornamented  his  spot — no,  gen- 
tlemen, no  such  matter  at  all ;  I  am  instructed  to 
say  quite  the  reverse  :  a  stunted  tree,  a  blighted, 


tiful,  an  ornamental  tree  to  the  spot  where  it  i  blasted  tree;  a  tree,  not  only  limbless,  and  leaf- 
grew.      Now,  can    it  be  thought  that  any  man  I  less,  but  very  near  lifeless;  that  was  tbe  true 

state  of  the  tree ;  and  then  as  to  its  use,  we  own 
it  was  a  plumb-tree  indeed,  but  not  of  the  kind 
Mr  Serjeant  sets   forth,  a  damsin  plumb;  oar 


would  come  for  to  go  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
nobody  seeing,  nobody  did  see,  nobody  could  see, 
and  cut  down  u  tree,  ivhich  tree  was  an  orna- 
mental tree,  if  tree  had  been  his  tree  ? — Certainly 
no. — And  again,  gentlemen,  we  moreover  insist, 
this  tree  was  not  only  ornamental   to  tbe  spot 
where  it  grew,  but  it  was  a  useful   tree  to   the 
owner;  it  was  a  plumb-tree,  not  only  a  plumb- 
tree,  but  I  am  authorized  to  say,  the  best  of 
plumb-trees;  it  was  a  damsin  plumb.  Now,  can  it 
be  thought,  that  any  man  would  come  for  to  go, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  nobody  seeing,  nobody 
did  see,  nobody  could  see,  and  cut  down  a  tree ; 
which  tree  was  not  only  an  oniamental  tree,  but 
a  useful  tree ;  and  not  only  a  useful  tree,  but  a 
a  plumb-tree ;  and  not  only  a  plumb-tree,  but  the 
best  of  plumb-trees,  a  damsin-plumb  ?  Most  assu- 
redly no. — If  so  be  then  that  this  be  so,  and  so  it 
most  certainly  is,  I  apprehend  no  doubt  will  re- 
main with  the  court,  out  my  client  a  verdict  will 
have,  with  full  costs  of  suit,  in  such  a  manner, 
and  so  fortli,  as  may  nevertheless  appear  notwith- 
standing. 

Sir  Luke.  Have  you  done,  Mr  Serjeant? 

Mrs  Cir.  You  may  proceed. 

Sir  Luke.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — I  am  in 
this  cause  counsel  for  Hob — Zounds !  I  think 
the  head  moves; 

All.  Hey  ! 

Col.  No,  no,  Mrs  Simper  jogged  the  chair 
with  her  foot,  that  was  all. 

Sir  Luke.  For  Hercules  Hobson — (I  could 
have  sworn  it  had  stirred)— I  shan't,  gentlemen, 
upon  this  occasion,  attempt  to  move  your  pas- 
sions, by  flowing  periods  and  rhetorical  flowers, 
as  Mr  Serjeant  has  done;  no,  gentlemen,  if  I 
^et  at  your  hearts,  I  will  make  my  way  through 


proofs  say  loudly  a  bull-plumb;  bat  if  so  be, and 
It  had  been  a  damsin  plumb,  will  any  man  go  for 
to  say,  that  a  damsin  plumb  is  the  best  kmd  of 
plumb?  not  a  whit.  1  take  upon  me  to  say,  it  is 
not  a  noun  substantive  plumb — with  plenty  of 
sugar  it  does  pretty  well  indeed  in  a  tart;  but  to 
eat  it  by  itself,  will  Mr  Serjeant  go  to  compare 
it  with  the  «peen-motber,  the  padrigons — 

Ser.  [Appearing  tuddenli/  from  under  the 
gown.]  The  green  gages,  or  the  orlines  ? 

Airs  Cir.  As  I  live  'tis  my  husband  ! 

Ser.  Nay,  sir  Luke,  don't  you  run  away,  too-» 
give  me  a  biiss — since  I  was  born,  I  never  beaid 
a  finer  reply ;  1  am  sorrt  I  did  not  hear  your  ar- 
gument out—but  I  could  not  resist. 

Sir  Luke.  This,  I  own,  was  a  little  sarprise— 
Had  you  been  long  here,  Mr  Serjeant  ? 

Ser.  But  the  instant  you  entered. 

Sir  Luke.  So,  then,  all  is  safe.  [Aside. 

Ser.  But,  co;ne  !  won't  you  refresh  yoo,  ar 
Luke— you  have  hard  duty  to-day. 

Sir  Luke.  I  drank  very  freely  at  table. 

Ser.  Nay,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  han't  been 
idle.  [Eoth  drink.]  But  come,  throw  off  your 
gown,  and  let  us  finish  the  bottle :  1  han't  had 
such  a  mind  to  be  merry  I  can't  tell  the  day 
when. 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  then,  Mr  Serjeant,  have  at  yoa! 
^-Come,  here's  long  life  and  health  to  the  law. 

[Drinks. 

Ser.  I'll  pledge  that  toast  in  a  bumper. 

\ Drinks.] — I'll  take  Charlotte's  hint,  and  sec  if 
I  can't  draw  the  truth  out  of  the  knight  by  a 
bottle.  [A^de. 
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Sir  Luke,  T\\  try  if  I  can't  fuddle  the  fool,  and 
g^t  rid  of  him  that  way.  [Aside. 

Ser,  I  could  not  have  thought  it :  why,  where 
the  deuce  did  you  pick  up  all  this  ?  But  by  the 
by,  pray  who  was  the  crier  ? 

Sir  tjuke.  Did  not  you  know  tier  ?  Mrs  Sim- 
per, your  neighbour. 

Ser,  A  pestilent  jade !  she's  a  good  one,  I 
warrant. 

Sir  Luke.  She  is  thought  very  pretty :  wliat 
say  you  to  a  glass  in  her  favour  ? 

Ser,  By  all  means  m  the  world!  [They  drink.] 
And  that  spark  the  clerk  ? 

Sir  Luke,  Colonel  Secret,  a  friend  to  the  lady 
jou  toasted. 

Ser,  A  friend !  oh,  ay — I  understand  you — 
Come,  let  us  join  them  together. 

&r  Luke.  AUons !  [Drinks,"^  Egad,  I  shall  be 
caught  in  my  own  trap !  I  begin  to  feel  myitelf 
flustered  already.  [Atide. 

Ser,  Delicate  white  wine,  indeed  !  I  like  it 
better  every  glass.  [Singi, 

Drink  and  drive  care  away, 
Drink  and  be  merry. 

Sir  Luke,  True,  my  dear  Serjeant — this  is  the 
searcher  of  secrets — the  only  key  to  the  heart. 

Ser.  Right  boy,  in  Veritas  vino. 

Sir  Luke,  No  deceit  in  a  bumper:  [Singt.] 
Brink  and  be  merry. 

Ser,  Merry !  damme,  what  a  sweet  fellow 
you  are !  what  would  I  give  to  be  half  so  jolly  and 

gay- 

Sir  Luke,  [Appearing  very  drunk,]  Would 
you  ?  and  yet  do  you  know,  Seijeant,  that  at 
this  very  juncture  of  time,  there  is  a  thing  has 
popped  into  my  head,  that  distresses  me  very 
much. 

Ser,  Then  drive  it  out  with  a  bumper  [Drinks.] 
Well,  how  is  it  now  ? 

Sir  Luke,  Now  !■  -the  matter  is  not  mended 
at  all. 

Ser,  What  the  deuce  is  the  business  that  so 
•ticks  in  your  stomach? 

Sir  Luke,  You  know,  my  dear  Serjeant,  I  am 
jour  friend,  your  real,  your  affectionate  friend. 

Ser,  I  believe  it,  sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke,  And  yet,  for  these  six  months  I 
have  concealed  a  secret,  that  touches  you  near, 
very  near 

Ser.  Me  near !  That  was  wrong,  very  wrong! 
friends  should  have  all  things  in  common. 

Sir  Luke,  That's  what  1  said  to  myself ;  sir 
Luke,  says  I,  open  your  heart  to  your  friend. 
Bat  to  tell  you  the  truth,  what  sealed  up  my  lips, 
was  the  fear  that  this  secret  should  make  you 
•olky  and  sad. 

Ser,  Me  sulky  and  sad !  ha  !  ha !  how  little 
you  know  of  me ! 

Sir  Luke,  Swear,  then,  thou  won't  be  uneasy. 

Str.  Wf  II,  I  do. 


Sir  Luke.  [Rising.]  Sod !  let  us  see  that  all's 
safe.  Well,  Mr  Serjeant,  do  you  know  that  you 
are — a  fine,  honest  fellow. 

Ser,  Is  that  such  a  secret  ? 

Sir  Luke,  Be  quiet ;  a  damned  honest  fellow 
■  ■ '  ■  but  as  to  your  wife 

Ser,  Well? 

Sir  Luke,  She  is  an  infamous  strum 

Ser.  How !  it  is  a  falsehood,  sir  Luke !  my  wife 
is  as  virtuous  a  wom 

Sir  Luke,  Oh  !  if  you  are  angry,  your  servant 

1  thought  that  the  news  would  fiuve  pleased 

you — for,  after  all,  what  is  the  business  to  me ! 
What  do  I  get  by  the  bargain  ? 

Ser,  That^s  true ;  but  tlien,  would  it  not  vex 
any  man  to  hear  his  wife  abused  in  such  a — 

Sir  Luke.  Not  if  its  true,  you  old  fool ! 

Ser,  I  say,  it  is  false  :  prove  it ;  give  me  that 
satisfaction,  sir  Luke. 

Sir  Luke,  Oh  !  you  shall  have  that  pleasure  di- 
rectly; and  to  come  at  once  to  the  point — ^you 
remember  last  new-year's  day  how  severely  it 
froze?  J 

Ser,  I  do  recollect.  * 

Sir  Luke.  Very  well;  we  were  all  invited  to 
dine  at  alderman  Inkle's. 

Ser,  Very  right. 

Sir  Luke.  Well,  and  I  did  not  go :  Mrs  Cir< 
cuit  made  me  dine  here  in  this  bouse-* Was  it 
my  fault  ? 

Ser.  No,  no,  sir  Luke,  no. 

Sir  Luke,  At  table,  says  she — she  said,  I  was 
the  picture  of  you — Was  it  my  fault  ? 

Ser,  Well,  and  suppose  you  are?  where's  the 
mischief  in  that? 

Sir  Luke,  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you. — Then,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  my  neck — it  is  my  husband 
himself  I  embrace  ;  it  is  my  little  old  man  that  I 

kiss  I for  she  has  a  prodigious  affection  for 

you  at  bottom Was  it  my  fault  ? 

Ser,  But  %vhat  is  there  serious  in  this?  dost 
think  I  mind  such  triffes  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Hold  your  tons^ue,  you  fool,  for  a 
moment — Then,  throwing  her  teresa  aside — upon 
my  soul  she  is  prodigious  fine  every  where  here 
Was  it  my  fault  ? 

Ser,  My  fault !  my  fault !  I  see  no  fault  in  all 
this. 

Sir  Luke,  [Hatching  a  cry.} — ^No  !  why  then, 
my  dear  friend,  do  you  know  that  I  was  so  un- 
worthy, so  profligate,  so  abandoned — as  to— 
[Huff.]  say  no  more,  the  business  is  done. 

Ser,  Ay,  indeed  ? 

Sir  Luke.  Oh  !  fact !  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  of  the  matter ;  this  is  no  hear-say,  dy'e 
see  ;  I  was  by  all  the  while. 

Ser.  Very  pretty  !  very  fine,  upon  my  word  ! 
Sir  Luke,  Was  it  my  fault?  what  could  I  do? 
put  yourself  in  my  place;   I  must  have  bccu 
more  or  less  than  man  to  resist. 

Ser,  Your  fault,  sir  Luke!  no,  no — ^you  did  but 
your  duty — ^But  as  to  my  wife 
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Sir  Luke*  She's  a  diabolical  fiend ;  I  shall 
hate  her  as  long  as  I  live. 

Ser.  And  I  too. 

Sir  Luke.  Only  think  of  her  forcing  me,  as  it 
were  with  a  sword  at  my  breast,  to  play  such  a 
trick ;  you,  my  dear  Serjeant,  the  best,  truest 
friend  1  have  in  the  world  1 

[Wecpi. 

Ser,  [Weeping.]  Dry  your  tears,  dear  sir  Luke; 
I  shall  ever  gratefully  acknowledge  your  confi- 
dence in  trusting  me  with  the  secret — [Taking 
him  Jorward.]  But  I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
kept  fiom  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sir  Luke.  My  dear  soul,  do  you  think  I  would 
tell  it  to  any  mortal  but  you  ?  No,  no,  not  to  my 
brother  himself — You  are  the  only  man  upon 
earth  I  would  trust. 

Ser.  Ten  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend  ! 
sure  there  is  no  comfort,  no  balsam  in  life  like 
a  friend — but  I  shall  make  madam  Circuit  re- 
member^— 

Str  Luke,  We  neither  of  us  ought  to  forgive 
her — Were  I  \ou,  I*d  get  a  divorce. 

Ser,  So  I  will — provided  you  will  promise  not 
to  marry  her  after. 

iSir  Luke.  Me !  1*11  sooner  be  torn  to  pieces 
by  wild  horses — No,  my  dear  friend,  we  will  re- 
tire to  my  house  in  the  country  together,  and 
there,  in  innocence  and  simplicity,  feeding  our 
pic;s  and  pigeons,  like  Pyramus  and  Tbisbe,  we 
will  live  the  paragons  of  the  age. 

Ser.  Agreed  ;  w^  will  be  the  whole  earth  to 
each  other ;  for,  as  Mr  Shakespur  says, 

*•  Tlie  friend  thou  hast,  and  his  adoption  tried, 
*  Clasp  to  thy  soul,  and  quit  the  world  beside.' — 

Sir  Luke,  Zouns,  here  comes  Madam  Serjeant 
herself  I 


Bnier  Mrs  Circuit. 

Mrs  Cir,  So,  gentlemen  !  a  sweet  tete-a-tete 
you  have  been  holding — But  I  know  it  all;  not  a 
syllable  you  have  said  has  been  lost. 

Sir  Luke,  Then  I  hope  you  have  been  well 
entertained,  Mrs  Circuit  f 

Mrs  Cir.  And  you,  you  mean  spirited,  das- 
tardly wretch,  to  lend  a  patient  ear  to  his  in- 
famous, improbable  tales,  equally  shameful  both 
to  you  and  me  ! 

Ser,  How,  madam  ?  have  you  the  assurance — 

Mr$  Cir.  Yes,  sir,  the  assurance  that  in- 
nocence gives.  There  is  not  a  soul,  I  thank 
heaven,  tliat  can  lay  the  least  soil,  the  least  spot, 
on  my  virtue ;  nor  is  there  a  man  on  earth  but 
yourself  would  have  sat,  and  silently  listened  to 
the  fictions  and  fables  of  this  intemperate  sot. 

Ser,  VVhy,  to  be  sure,  the  knight  is  overtaken  a 
little ;  very  near  drunk. 

Sir  Luke,  I  hope  he  believes  it's  a  lie. 

[Aside, 


Mrs  Cir.  Do  mc  instant  justice  on  this  defa- 
mer,  this  liar,  or  never  more  expect  to  see  me  in 
your  house. 

Ser,  I  begin  to  find  out  the  fraud ;  this  is  all  a 
flam  of  the  knight's  ! 

Mrs  Cir,  I'll  drive  tliis  instant  to  a  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Commons,  and  see  if  do  satis> 
faction  can  be  had,  for  blasting  the  reputadoo 
of  a  woman  like  me — And,  hark  yoa,  sir,  whtf 
inducement,  what  devil  could  prompt 

Ser,  Ay ;  what  devil  could  prompt 

Sir  Luke.  Heyday ! 

Mrs  Cir,  But  I  guess  at  your  motive ;  you  6at> 
tered  yourself,  that,  by  marrying  Charlotte,  and 
discarding  of  me,  you  should  engross  all  his  af* 
fections  and 

Ser,  True,  true Stop,  my  life,  let  roe  come 

at  him  a  little :  Hark  you,  Mr  Knight  ?  I  bcgio 
to  discover  that  you  are  a  very  sad  dog. 

Sir  Luke,  Et  tu.  Brute  ! 

Ser,  Brute ! — you'll  find  I  am  not  the  bnite 
you  would  have  made  me  believe—-^  I  have 
considered  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Sir  Luke,  Both  sides  of  the  question  ! 

Ser.  Both.  If  your  story  is  true,  yon  are  s 
scoundrel  to  debauch  the  wife  of  your  friend; 
and  if  it  is  false,  you  are  an  infamous Jiar. 

Sir  Luke.  Well  argued ! 

Ser.  So,  in  both  cases,  get  out  of  my  house ! 

Sir  Luke.  Nay,  but,  Serjeant 

Ser,  Troop,  I  tell  you,  and  never  again  enter 

thciie  walls you  have  hbellcd  my  wife,  and  I 

will  see  you  no  more. 

Sir  Luke,  Was  there  ever  such  a 

Ser.  March  !  And  as  to  my  daughter,  I  would 
as  soon  marry  her  to  a  forma  pauperis  client. 

[Kxit  Sir  Luke. 

Mrs  Cir.  Do  you  consider,  Mr  Circuit,  where 

you  are  pushing  the  fellow? Thai  chamber 

is  Charlotte's. 

Enter  Sir  Luke,  Woodford,  Charlotte,  and 

Jack. 

Sir  Luke,  Heyday !  who  the  deuce  have  we 
here? — Pray  walk  in,  my  good  folks — Your  ser- 
vant, Miss  Charlotte ;  your  servant,  Mr  What- 
d/e-call-um. — Mr  Serjeant,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  cater  for  Miss;  your  family,  you  see, 
can  provide  for  themselves. 

Ser,  Heyday!  What  the  deuce  is  all  this? 
Who  are  you,  sir,  and  how  came  you  here  ? 

[To  WOODFORIW 

Jack,  It  was  I,  father,  that  brought  him. 

Ser,  How,  sirrah  I 

Sir  Luke,  Well  said,  my  young  limb  of  the 
law  ! 

Jack.  Come,  let  us  have  none  o'  your — though 
I  brought  Mr  Woodford,  you  could*  not  persuade 
me  to  do  the  same  office  for  you — Father,  never 
siir  if  he  did  not  make  me  the  proficr,  if  1  would 
let  him  into  the  house  the  night  you  was  at 
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Kii^ton,  of  a  new  pair  of  silk  stockings,  and  to 
learn  me  a  minuet. 

Sir  Luke,  Me !  I  should  never  have  got  you 
to  turn  out  your  toes. 

Jack,  Ay,  and  moreover,  you  made  me  push 
out  ray  chest,  and  do  so  with  my  fingers,  as  if  I 
was  taking  two  pinches  of  snuflf. 

Sir  Luke,  You  see,  Mr  Serjeant,  what  a  fond- 
ness I  have  for  every  twig  of  your  family. 

Ser.  I  shall  thank  you  hereafter — But  from 
you,  Charlotte,  I  eipected  other  guess 

Char,  When,  sir,  you  hear  this  whole  matter 
explained,  you  will  acquit  me  I  am  sure. 

Wood,  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  wholly  to  blame ;  my 
being  here  was  as  much  a  surprise  upon  Miss 
Charlotte  as • 

Ser,  But  now  you  are  here,  pray  what's  your 
business } 

Jack,  O  !  father,  I  can  acquaint  you  with  that 
—he  wanted  me  to  bring  a  love-letter  to  Chai^ 
iotte ;  so  I  told  him  he  might  bring  it  himself,  for 
that  I  would  not  do  any  such  thing  for  never  so 
much,  for  fear  of  offending  you. 

Ser,  You  mended  the  matter,  indeed But, 

after  ill,  who,  and  what  are  you  ? 

Jack.  Its  the  young  gentleman  that  lives 
over  our  heads,  to  whom  Mr  Fairplay  is  guar- 
dian. 

Ser.  Who,  Woodford  ? 

Jack,  The  same. 

Ser,  And  are  you,  young  man,  in  a  situation 
Co  think  of  a  wile? 

Wood.  I  am  flattered,  sir,  that  as  justice  is 
with  nie,  I  shall  one  day  have  no  contemptible 
fortune  to  throw  at  her  feet. 

Ser,  Justice  is !  What  signifies  justice  ? — Is 
the  law  with  you,  you  fool  ? 

Wood,  With  your  help,  sir,  I  should  hope  for 
their  union,  upon  this  occasion  at  least. 

Ser,  Well,  sir,  I  shall  re-consider  your  papers; 
and  if  there  are  probable  grounds,  I  may  be  in- 
duced to  hear  your  proposals. 

Wood.  Nay  then,  sir,  the  recovering  my  pater- 
■al  possessions  makes  me  anxious  indeed. 


Could  I  hope  that  the  young  lady's  good  wishes 
would  attend  me  ? 

Char,  I  have  a  father,  and  can  have  no  will  of 
my  own. 

Sir  Luke.  So,  then,  it  seems  poor  Pil  Garltck 
here  is  discarded  at  once  ! 

•Ser.  VVhy,  could  you  have  the  impudence^ 
after  what  has  happened  to  hope  that 

Mrs  Cir.  He  has  given  wonderful  proofs  of 
his  modesty. 

Sir  Luke,  Be  quiet,  Mrs  Circuit — Come, 
good  folks,  I  will  set  all  matters  to  rights  in  a 
minute;  and  first,  Mr  Serjeant,  it  becomes  me 
to  tell  you,  that  I  never  intended  to  marry  your 
daughter. 

Ser.  IIow  \  never ! 

Sir  Luke,  Never.  She  is  a  fine  girl,  I  allow; 
but  would  it  now,  Mr  Serjeant,  have  been 
honest  in  roe,  to  have  robbed  the  whole  sc% 
of  my  person,  and  confined  my  favours  to  lx:r  ? 

Ser.  How  ! 

iSir  Luke.  No  !  I  was  struck  with  the  im- 
morality of  the  thing ;  and  therefore,  to  make  it 
impossible  that  you  should  ever  give  me  your 
daughter,  I  invented  the  story  I  told  you  con- 
cerning Mrs  Circuit  and  me. 

Ser,  How ! 

Sir  Luke.  Truth,  upon  my  honour. ^Yout 

wife  there,  wiii  tell  you  the  whole  was  a  lie. 

•Ser.   Nay,    then,    indeed But   with   what 

face  can  I  look  up  to  my  dear  ?  I  have  injur- 
ed her  beyond  the  hopes  of  forgiveness. — Would 
you,  lovee,  but  pass  an  act  of  oblivion- 

•Sir  Luke.  See  me  here  prostrate  to  implore 
your  clemency  in  behalf  of  my  friend. 

Mr$  Cir,  Of  that  I  can't  determine  directly.— 
But  as  you  seem  to  have  some  sense  of  your  guilt, 
I  shall  grant  you  a  reprieve  for  the  present, 
which  contrition  and  amendment  may,  pcrhapsi 
in  time  swell  into  a  pardon : 


But  if  again  offending  you  are  caught ! 
iSer.  Then  let  me  sufEer^  dearee,  as  I  ought 
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ACT    L 


SCENE  L^The  Bear  Inn  at  Bath. 

Enter  Fillup. 

IlL  Why,  John,  Roger,  Raphy,  Harry  Backle ! 
what  a  dickens  are  bacome  of  the  lads  ?  Can't 
you  hear  ?— Zure,  zure,  these  ivhelps  are  enow 
to  make  a  man  mazed ! 

Enter  tedercd  Waitert. 

AIL  Coming,  sin 

FUL  Coming  !  ay,  zo  be  Christmass,  I  think — 
where  be*8t  thee  gwaini  boy  ?  What,  I  reckon  thou 


ca'stnot  zee  for  thy  eves — ^here,  take  the  candle 
and  hght  the  gentlefolk  in. 

Enter  John. 

John,  Carry  a  couple  of  candles  into  die 
Daphne.  [ExU  Waiter. 

Fil.  John,  who  is  it  be  a  come  ? 

John,  Major  Racket,  in  a  chay  and  foor,  from 
the  Devizes. 

FuL  What,  the  young  youth,  that  last  zeasoa 
carried  away  we'un  Mrs  Muzlinzes  prentice  ?— 

John.  Miss  Patty  Prim  from  the  grove. 
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FiL  Ay,  zure — tbee  dost  know  her  well  enow. 

John,  The  same. 

FiL  Zure,  zure !  then  we  shall  have  odd  doings 
by  and  by ;  he*s  a  deadly  wild  spark  thee  dost 
know — 

John.  But  as  good  a  customer  as  comes  to  the 
Bear. 

FiL  That's  zure  enoueh :  then,  why  dost  not 
run  and  light  them  in }  Stay,  gy  I  the  candle,  I 
woole  go,  and  light  'em  in  myzelf. 

Racket  mthout 

Roe.  Give  the  post-boys  half  a  guinea  between 
them. 

J(An,  Ay,  there  is  some  life  in  this  chap !  these 
are  your  guests  that  give  spirit  to  Batn :  your 
parylytical  people,  that  come  down  to  be  par- 
ooiled  and  pumped,  do  no  good,  that  I  know,  to 
the  town,  unless  indeed  to  the  physical  tribe. 
How  I  hate  to  see  an  old  fellow  hobble  into  the 
house,  with  his  feet  wrapt  in  flaunel,  pushing 
forth  his  fingers  like  a  cross  in  the  hands  to 

point  out  the  different  roads  on  a  common 

iiush ! 

Enter  Racket  ani^  Fillup. 

FU.  I  hope,  mester,  you  do  zee  your  way; 
there  be  two  steps  you  do  know ;  well,  zure,  I  be 
heartily  glad  to  zee  your  honour  at  Bath. 

Rac.  1  thank  you,  my  honest  friend  Fillnp; 
what,  have  you  many  people  in  town  ? 

FiL  There  ben't  a  power,  please  your  honour, 
at  present ;  some  zick  folk  that  do  no  zort  of  zar- 
▼is,  and  a  few  layers  that  be  come  off  a  zircuit, 
that's  all. 

Rac.  Birds  of  passage,  ha,  Fillup  ? 

John.  True,  sir ';  for  at  the  beginning  of  term, 
when  the  woodcocks  come  in,  the  others  fly  off. 

Rac.  Are  you  there,  honest  Jack  ? 

John.  And  happy  to  see  your  honour  in  town. 

Rac.  Well,  master  Fillup,  and  how  go  you  on  ? 
—•Any  clubs  fixed  as  yet  ? 

jPiTI  No,  zir,  not  to  zay  fixed;  there  be  par- 
son Pulruddock  from  the  Land*s  End;  Master 
Evan  Thomas,  a  Welch  attorney,  two  Bristol 
men,  and  a  few  port  drinking  people  that  dine 
every  day  in  the  Lion ;  the  claret  club  ben't  ex- 
pected down  till  the  end  of  next  week. — 

Rac.  Any  body  in  the  house  that  I  know  ? 

FiL  Yce,  zure— behind  the  bar,  there  be  sir 
Christopher  Cripple,  fresh  out  of  a  fit  of  the  jcout, 
drinking  a  drop  of  punch  alone;  wi  mester  Peter 
Poultice,  the  potter  carrier  on  the  Parade. 

Rac.  i  he  gazettes  of  Bath,  the  very  men  I 
want;  give  my  compliments  to  the  gentlemen, 
and  tcli  them  I  should  be  ^iad  of  their  compaDv 
—but  perhaps  it  may  be  troublesome  for  sir 
Christopher? 

JP»/.  No^  no,  not  at  all;  at  present  he  is  a 


little  tender  for  zure,  but  I  warrant  un  bell 
make  a  shift  to  hobble  into  the  room. 

[Exit  Fillup. 

Rac.  Well,  Jack,  and  bow  fares  it  with  you  ? 
you  have  throve,  I  hope,  unoe  1  saw  you  ? 

John.  Throve  !  no,  no,  sir ;  your  honour  knows 
that  during  the  summer,  taverns  and  turnspits 
have  but  little  to  do  at  Bath. 

Rac.  True ;  but  what  is  become  of  your  col- 
league, honest  Ned  ?  I  hope  he  has  not  quitted 
his  place? 

John.  The  share  he  had  in  your  honour's  in- 
trigue with  Miss  Prim,  soon  made  this  city  too 
hot  for  poor  Ned. 

Rac.  Then  why  did  not  the  fool  go  to  London 
with  me !  The  fellow  has  humour,  spirit,  and 
sings  a  good  song.  I  intended  to  have  recooH 
mended  him  to  one  of  the  theatres. 

John.  Why,  sir,  Ned  himself  had  a  bias  that 
way:  but  his  uncle,  alderman  Surcingle  the 
saddler,  a  piece  of  a  puritan,  would  not  give  hit 
consent. 

Rac.  Why  not? 

John.  He  was  afraid  that  kind  of  life  might 
corrupt  or  endanger  Ned*s  morals ;  so  he  has  set 
him  up  in  a  bagnio  at  the  end  of  Long- Acre. 

Rac,  Nay,  if  the  fellow  falls  after  such  a  se- 
curity—— 

Enter  Sir  Christopher  Cripple,  Fillup,  and 
Peter  Poultice. 

Sir  Chris.  [Without.']  At  what  a  rate  the  ras- 
cal is  running ;  Zounds !  I  believe  the  fellow 
thinks  I  can  foot  it  as  fast  as  Eclipse ;  slower 

and  be Where  is  this  rakehelly  rantipole  ?— 

Jack,  set  me  a  chair.  So,  sir;  you  must  po»* 
sess  a  good  share  of  assurance  to  return  to  this 
town  after  the  tricks  you  have  played — Fillup^ 
fetch  in  the  punch — Well,  you  ungracious  young 
dog,  and  what  is  become  of  the  wench?  Poor 
Patty !  and  here  too  my  reputation  is  ruined,  as 
well  as  the  girFs. 

Rac.  Your  reputation  !  that's  a  good  jest 

Sir  Chris.  Yes,  sirrah,  it  is;  and  all  owing  to 
my  acquaintance  with  you;  I,  forsooth,  am  cal- 
led your  adviser !  as  it  your  contriving  head  and 
profligate  heart  stood  in  need  of  any  assistance 
from  me. 

Rac.  Well,  but  my  dear  sir  Kit,  how  can  this 
idle  stuff  affect  you  ? 

Sir  Chris.  How  ?  easy  enough ;  I  will  be 
judged  now  by  Poultice — Peter,  speak  the  truth ; 
before  this  here  blot  in  my  escutcheon,  have  you 
not  obsened  when  I  went  to  either  a  ball  or 
breakfasting,  how  eager  all  the  girls  gathered 
round  me,  gibing,  and  joking,  and  giggling;  gad 
take  me,  as  facetious  and  free  as  if  1  were  their 
father. 

PouL  Nothing  but  truth. 

FiL  That's  truth,  to-  my  zertadn  knowledge. 
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for  I  have  zeen  the  women  folk  tittering  till 
they  were  ready  to  break  their  zides  when  your 
honour  was  throwing  your  double  tenders  about. 

Sir  Chrit.  True,  honest  Fi Hup— before  your 
curst  afiair,  neither  maid,  widow,  or  wife  was 
ashamed  of  conversing  with  me :  but  now,  when 
I  am  wheeled  into  the  room,  not  a  soul  under 
seventy  will  venture  within  ten  yards  of  my 
chair ;  I  am  shunned  worse  than  a  leper  in  the 
days  of  king  Lud;  an  absolute  hermit  in  the  midst 
of  a  croud.  Speak,  Fillup,  is  not  this  a  melancholy 
truth  .^ 

Fil.  Very  molycholly  lure. — 

Sir  Chrit,  But  thi«  is  not  all ;  tlie  crop-eared 
curs  of  the  city  have  taken  into  their  empty 
lieads  to  neglect  me  ;  formerly,  Mr  Mayor  could 
■ot  devour  a  custard,  but  I  received  a  civil  card 
ta  partake ;  but  now,  the  rude  rascals,  in  their 
bushy  bobs,  brush  by  roe  without  deigning  to 
bow  ;  in  short,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  had  a 
corporation  crust  in  my  mouth  for  these  six 
aFKMiths.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  minister  of 
state  at  the  Mansion  House,  as  see  me  at  one  of 
their  feasts. 

¥iL  His  honour  tells  nothing  but  truth. 

Sir  Chrii,  So  that  I  am  almost  famished,  as 
well  as  forsaken. 

FiL  Quite  famished,  as  a  body  may  zay,  mes- 
tcr. 

Sir  Chrin.  Oh  !  Tom,  Tom,  you  have  been  a 
cursed  acquaintance  to  me  !  what  a  number  of 
fine  turtle  and  fat  haunches  of  venison  has  your 
wickeduess  lost  me ! 

Rac^  My  dear  sir  Kit,  for  this  I  merit  your 
thanks ;  how  often  has  Dr  Carawitchet  told  you, 
that  your  rich  food  and  champaigne  would  pro- 
duce nothing  but  poor  health  and  real  pain  ? 

Sir  Ckri$,  What  signifies  the  prattle  of  such  a 
punning  puppy  as  he?  What,  I  suppose  you 
would  starve  me,  you  scoundrel }  When  I  am  got 
imt  of  one  fit,  how  the  devil  am  I  to  gather 
strength  to  encounter  the  next  ?  Do  you  think  it 
is  to  be  done  by  sipping  and  slopping?  [Drinks.] 
But  no  matter;  look  you,  major  Ilacket,  all  be- 
tween us  is  now  at  nn  end ;  and,  sir,  I  should 
consider  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if  you  would 
take  no  further  notice  of  me ;  I  sincerely  desire 
U>  drop  your  acquaintance ;  and,  as  for  myself,  I 
rnn  fixed,  positively  fixed,  to  reform. 

Roe,  Reform — ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Keform !  and  why  not  ?  You  shall 
fee,  the  whole  city  shall  see ;  as  soon  as  ever  I 
get  to  my  lodpngs  I  **'ill  sc"d  for  Luke  I^ttitat 
and  Codicil,  and  make  a  handsome  bequest  to 
the  hospirnl. 

Bar.  SluiF! 

Sir  Chris.  Then  I  am  resolved  to  be  carried 
every  day  to  the  twelve  oVIock  prayers,  at  the 
Abbey,  and  regularly  twice  of  a  Sunday. 

Rac.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Sir  Chrit.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  you  may  laugh,  but  1*11 
be  damned  if  I  don't !  and,  if  all  this  don't  rcco- 
vei'  my  credit,  1  am  determined,  besides,  to  hire 


a  bouse  ra  Harlequin-Row,  and  be  a  coostaat 
hearer  at  the  countess's  chapel 

Rac.  And  so,  perhaps^  turn  out  a  field  preach- 
er in  time  ? 

Sir  Chris.  I  don't  know  but  I  may. 

Rac.  Well,  then,  my  dear  sir  Christopher,  a- 
dieu  !  but,  if  we  must  part,  let  us  part  as  friends 
should,  not  with  dr^  lips,  and  in  anger ;  Filhip, 
cake  care  of  tlie  knight.  [Fillvp  Jills  the  glas- 
set.]  Well,  faith,  my  old  croney,  I  can't  sa?  bot 
I  am  heartily  sorry  to  lose  you ;  many  a  bnn^e 
batch  have  we  broached  in  our  time. 

Sir  Chrit.  True,  Tom ;  true  ! 

Rac.  Don*t  you  remember  tlie  boat  we  had  at 
the  Tuns,  in  the  days  of  Plump  Jack  ?  I  shall 
never  forpet,  after  you  bad  felled  old  Falstaff 
with  a  pmt  bumper  of  burgundy,  bow  yoa  be- 
strode the  prostrate  hero,  and  in  his  own  roanoer 
cried,  '  Crown  me,  ye  spirits,  that  delight  in  ge« 
nerous  wine !' 

Sir  Chrit.  Vanity^mere  vanity,  Tom  !  ootloDi 
but  vanity ! 

Rac.    And  then,  anothei  day  at  the bat 

replenish,  Fillup  ;  the  bowl  it  not  empty. 

Sir  Chris.  Enougl),  enough  ! 

Rac.  What,  don't  flinch,  man !  k  is  bot  to  fi- 
nish the Come,  sir  Christopher,  one  tender 

squeeze! 

Sir  Chrit.  Take  care  of  my  hand ;  none  of 
your  old  tricks,  you  young  dog  1 

Rac.  Gentle  as  tKe  lick  of  a  lap-dog !  there— 
What  a  clock  is  it,  Fillup  ? 

Fill  1*11  tell  you,  mester,  [Lookton  his  watek] 
just  turned  a  zix 

Rac.  So  soon  1  hang  it,  sir  Kit !  it  is  too  early 
to  part!  come,  what  say  yon  to  one  supper 
more  ?  but  one  to  the  sacreci  feelings  of  friend- 
ship— honest  Fillup  knows  your  taste,  be  will 
toss  you  up  a 

Sir  Chrit.  Not  a  morsel,  Tom,  if  you  would 
give  me  the  universe. 

Rac.  Poh,  man  !  only  a  Sandwicb  or  so 
Fillup,  what  hast  got  in  the  house? 

Fill.  A  famous  John  Dorey,  two  pair  of  soles^ 
and  there  be  a  joint  of  Lausdown  mutton ;  and, 
then,  you  do  know,  my  Molly  be  vanious  in  ma- 
king marrow-puddings. 

iiac.  A  fine  bill  of  fare !  Come,  knight,  what 
do  you  choose  ? 

Sir  Chrit.  Me  !  why  you  seem  to  have  forgot 
what  I  told  you  just  now— — 

Rac.  Your  design  to  reform not  at  all — 

and  I  think  you  quite  right;  perfectly  so,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved;  but  what  needs  all  this  hurry? 
to-raorrow  is  a  new  day ;  it  will  then  be  ear- 
ly enough Fillup,  send  us  in  just  what  yoa 

will. 

Sir  Chrit.  Y'ou  are  a  coaxing,  cajoling  young 
dog.  Well,  if  it  must  be  so,  Fillup,  it  must ;  Fil- 
lup, get  me  an  anchovy  toast,  and — do  you  hear— 
and  a  red  herring  or  two,  for  my  stomach  ia 
damnably  weak. 
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FilL  I  shall,  to  be  zure.  [Exit. 

Rac.  So,  that's  settled — now,  Poultice,  come 
fon^'ard :  well,  my  blades,  and  wliat  news  have 
you  stirring  amongst  you  ? 

Poul.  Except  a  little  run  of  sore  throats  about 
t^ie  beginning  of  autumn,  and  a  few  feeble  fcl- 
Jows,  tliat  dropt  off  with  the  leaves  of  October, 
the  town  is  intolerable 

Rac,  Pox  of  the  dead  and  the  dying !  but 
what  amusements  have  you  got  for  the  living  ? 

PouL  There  is  the  new  play-house,  you 
know 

Rac.  True ;  but  as  to  the  musical  worlrl,  whnt 
hopes  have  we  there  ?  any  of  the  opera  people  a- 
iDong  you?  apropos — what  is  hccome  of  my  lit- 
tle Bame,  La  Petite  Hosiguole,  the  lively  little 
Linnet?  is  she  still 


Sir  Chris.  Lost,  totally  lost  !- 


Rac.  Lost!    vihat,  left  your  1  am  sorry  for 
that. 

Sir  Chris.  Worse,  worse  ! 
Rac.  I  hope  she  an^t  dead  ? 
Sir  Chris.  Ten  thousand  times  worse  than  all 
that. 

Rac.  How  the  deuce  can  that  be  ? 
Str  Chris.  Just  going  to  be  buried  alive — to 
be  married  ! 

Rac.  Poh !  is  that  all !  That  ceremony  was, 
indeed,  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  meta- 
physical grave,  but  the  s\>tem  is  changed,  and 
marriage  is  now  considered  as  an  entrance  to  a 
new  and  better  kind  of  life. 
Sir  Chris.  Indeed ! 

Rac.  Pshaw  !  who  talks  now  of  the  drudgery 
of  domestic  duties,  of  nuptial  chains,  and  of 
bonds — mere  obsolete  words;  they  did  well  e- 
iiough  in  the  dull  days  of  Queen  Bess ;  but  a 
modern  lass  puts  on  fetters  to  enjoy  the  more 
freedom,  and  pledges  her  faith  to  one,  that  she 
may  be  at  liberty  to  bestow  her  favours  on  all. 

Sir  Chris.  What  vast  improvements  are  daily 
made  in  our  morals !  what  an  unfortunate  dog 
am  I,  to  come  into  the  world  at  least  half  a  cen- 
tury too  soon !  what  would  I  give  to  be  born 
twenty  years  hence !  there  will  be  damned  fine 
doings,  then,  hey,  Tom  !  But  Vm  afraid  our  poor 
little  girl  won't  have  it  in  her  power  to  profit  by 
these  prodigious  improvements. 
Rac.  Why  not? 

Sir  Chris.  Oh,  when  once  you  heai*  die  name 
of  her  partner    ' 
Rac.  Who  is  it? 

Sir  Chris.  An  acquaintance  of  yours — only 
that  old  fusty,  shabby,  shuffling,  money-loving,  wa- 
ter-drinking, mirth-marring,  amorous  old  hunks. 
Master  Solomon  Flint. 

Rac.  He,  that  enjoyi — 1  mean,  owns,  half  the 
farms  in  the  country  ? 
Sir  Chris,  He,  even  he ! 
Rac.  Why,  he  is  sixty  at  least;  what  a  filthy 
old  goat !  but,   then,  how  does  this  design  suit 
with  his  avarice  ?  the  gi^l  has  no  fortuns. 

VoLiltt  ' 


Sir  Chris.  No  more  than  what  her  talents  will 
give  her. 

Rac.  Why,  the  poltroon  does  not  mean  to 
profit  by  them  ? 

Sir  Chris*  Perhaps,  if  his  family  should  chance 
to  increase — but  I  believe  his  main  motive  is 
the  hopes  of  an  heir. 

Rac.  For  which  he  must  be  indebted  to  some 
of  his  neighbours;  in  that  point  of  light,  indeed, 
the  matter  is  not  so  much  amiss;  it  is  impossible 
she  can  be  fond  of  the  fellow ;  and  it  is  very 
hard,  with  the  opportunities  tliat  this  place  will 
afibrd,  if  in  less  than  a  mouth  I  don't 

Sir  Chris.    This  place !  why  you  don't  tliink 
he'll  trust  her  here  fur  an  hour? 
Rac.  How ! 

Sir  Chris.  N"ot  a  moment;  the.  scheme  is  all 
settled;    the  rumbling  old   family-coach  carries 
her  immediately  fri)in  the  chuich  door  to  his 
moated,  haunted  old  house  in  the  country. 
Rac.  Indeed  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Where,  besides  the  Argus  himself, 
she  will  be  watched  by  no  less  than  two  brace 
of  his  sisters,  four  as  malicious,  musty  old  maids, 
as  ever  were  soured  by  solitude,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  the  world. 

Rac.  A  guard  not  to  be  corrupted  or  cozened. 
Why,  sir  Christopher,  in  a  christian  country,  this 
must  not  lie  sulfered — What !  a  miserable  tat- 
tered old  fellow  like  him  to  monopolize  such  a 
tempting  creature  as  her  ! 
Sir  Chris.  A  diabolical  plan  ! 
Rac.  Besides,  the  secluding  and  immuring  a 
girl  possessed  of  her  elegant  talents,  is  little  bet- 
ter than  robbing  the  world. 

Sir  Chris.  Infamous  !  worse  than  a  rape  !  but 
where  are  the  means  to  prevent  it  ? 

Rac.  Much  might  be  done,  if  you  would  lend 
us  your  aid. 

Sir  Chris.  Me !  of  what  use  can  I — and  so, 
you  rascal,  you  want  to  employ  me  again  as  your 
pimp? 

Rac.  You  take  the  thing  wrong ;  I  only  wish 
you  to  stand  forth,  my  dear  knight,  and,  like  my- 
self, be  the  protector  of  innocence,  and  a  true 
friend  to  the  pubhc. 


fine 
pre- 


Sir  Chris.  A  true  friend  to  the  public  !  a 
stalking  horse  that !  but  I  fear,  like  other 
tenders,  Tom,  when  your  own  private  purpose  is 
served,  the  poor  public  will  be  left  in  the  lurch : 
but,  however,  the  poor  girl  does  deserve  to  be 
saved,  and  if  I  coula  do  any  thing  not  inconsist- 
ent with  my  plan  of  reforming 

Rac,  That  was  spoke  like  yourself upon 

what  terms  are  you  and  Flint  at  present  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Oil  and  vinegar  are  not  so  oppo- 
site. 

Rac.   Poultice,  you  smoke  a  pipe  with  hinji 
sometimes ;  pray,  who  are  your  party  ? 

PouL  Mynheer  Sour  Crout,  Monsieur  de  Jar- 
sey,  the  port  manufacturer,  Billy  Button,  the  tai* 
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lor,  Master  Flint  and  I,  most  evenings  take  a  I      Rac,  Her  real  happiness  is  part  of  my  pro- 
whifFhere.  ject. 

Rac.  Are  you  all  in  his  confidence  on  this 
great  occasion  r 

Foul.  Upon  this  ease  we  have  had  consulta- 
tions; but  Billy  ButroM  is  first  in  his  favour;  he 
likes  his  prescription  the  best. 

Rac.  From  this  quarter  we  must  bepn  the  at- 
tack. C'ould  we  not  contrive  to  convene  this  il- 
lustrious senate  tO'uight  ? 

Foul.  I  should  think  easily  enough. 
Rac.  But  before  you  meet  here  ^ 
Foul.  Without  doubt. 

Rac.  My  dear  Poultice,  will  you  undertake 
the  commission? 

Foul.  I  will  feel  their  pulses,  to  obli«:;e  sir 
Christopher  Cripple. 

Sir  Lfn  in.  But,  Peter,  dost  really  think  tirif 
rash  fo«  l  is  dcttirniined  ? 

Foul.  I  believe,  sir  Christopher,  he  is  firmly 
persuaded,  that  nothing  will  allay  this  un(  om- 
niou  heat  in  his  blood,  bui  swallowing  the  pill 
matrimonial. 

Rac.    We  must  contrive  at  least  to  take  oft 

the  gddiiiii,  and  gee  what  effect  that  will  have  on 

his  courajze.  [Erit  Pomtjce. 

Sir  Christ.    Well,  major,  unfold  ;   what  can 

you  mean  by  this  meeting  ? 

Rac.  Is  it  possible  you  can  he  at  a  loss,  you, 
^ho  ha\e  so  long  studied  mankind  ! 
Sir  Chris.  Explain. 

Rac.  Can't  you  conceive  what  infinite  strug- 
gles must  have  been  felt  by  this  fellow,  before  he 
could  muster  up  courage  to  engage  in  this  dread- 
ful, perilous  state  ?  .How  often  have  yon  heard 
the  proverbial  puppy  afhrin,  that  marriage  was 
fishing  for  a  single  eel  among  a  barrel  of  snakes  ? 
What  infinite  odds,  that  you  laid  hold  of  the  eel. 
and  then  a  million  to  one  but  he  slipt  through 
your  fingers? 

Sir  Chris.  True,  true  ! 

Rac.  Can't  you,  then,  guess  what  will  be  hi> 
feelings  and  fears,  when  it  comes  to  the  puhh  ' 
Do  you  think  the  public  opinion,  his  various 
doubts  of  himself,  and  of  her,  the  pride  of  his 
family,  and  the  loud  claims  of  avarice,  his  rulini' 

Eassiou  'till  now,  won't  prove  near  an  equipoise  to 
is  love  ? 

Sir  Chris,  Without  doubt. 

Rac,  At  the  critical  period,  won't  the  concur- 
lin'j;  advice  of  all  his  associates,  think  you,  de- 
stroy the  balance  at  once? 

Sir  Chris.  Very  probably,  Tom,  I  confess. 

Rac.  As  to  our  engines,  there  is  no  fear  of 
them.  Billy  Button  you  have  under  your  thumb ; 
I'll  purchase  a  pipe  of  port  of  De  Jarsey,  and 
we  are  sure  of  old  Sour  Crout  for  a  hamper  ot 
hock. 

Str  Chris.  Right,  right ;  but,  after  all,  what  is 
tp  become  of  the  girl  ?  Come,  Tom,  I'll  have  no 
foul  play  shown  10  her. 


Fill.  Here  be  Mynheer  Sour  Crout  and  Mon* 
seer  De  Jarsey  a  come. 

Sir  Chris.  We  will  attend  thein — only  think, 
lorn,  what  a  villain  you  ^^iil  bf  to  make  me  the 
secret  instrument  of  any  mire  mischief  ! 

Rac.  Never  I'ear. 

Sir  Chrisi.  Particularly,  too,  now  I  am  fixed  to 
re  ion  n. 

Rac.  It  would  be  criminal  in  the  biiihest  de- 
triee. 

Sir  Chris.  Ay,  rot  your  hypocriiiejd  face  !  I 
am  hair  afraid,  Tom,  to  tru^t  >on;  I'll  U-  hanc- 
ed,  if  vou  iian'l  s  )»ue  v\i(  ked  de^l£:n  yoMr>e!t'  on 
the  girl ;  but,  however,  I  wash  my  hands  «»r  die 
guilt. 

Rac.  My  fl<^ar  kniiiht,  doi/t  be  so  squeamish; 
but — the  i:eiitlen>en  within — siav — who  h.i»e  we 
here — Ah,  my  old  friend  Master  Button 

Enter  Button. 

Rut.  Your  worship  is  welcome  to  town — but 
where  is  sir — Oil  —  I  understo:jJ  as  how  your 
hoimur  ha<l  sent  for  me  all  in  a  hurrv.  1  should 
have  brouglit  Mie  patteriis  before,  if  t  had  them; 
the  worst  of  my  enemies  can't  say  but  Billy  But- 
ton is  punctual ;  here  they  be  !  I  received  theni 
ti»-night  by  Wiltshire's  waggon,  that  flies  in  eight 
days. 

Sir  Chris.  To-n^orrow,  Billy,  will  do;  lake  a 

seat. 

Rut.  T  had  rather  stand • 

Sir  Chris.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  upon  ano- 
ther atliiir ^what,  1  suppose,  you  are  very 

busy  at  present? 

But.  V'ast  busy,  your  honour. 

Sir  Chris.  This  marriage,  I  reckon,  takes  op 
mo't  of  your  time  ? 

fint.  Your  honour ! 

Rac.  Miss  Linnet,  and  your  old  Master  Flint, 
you  know. 

But.  Oh,  ay !  but  the  squire  does  ncn  intend 
to  cut  a  dash  till  the  spriug. 

Sir  Chris.  So  !  nothing  happened  ?  I  hope 
affairs  are  all  fixed? 

But.  As  a  rock ;  I  am  sure  now,  it  cannot 
fail ;  because  why  I  have  peremptory  orders  to 
scour  and  new  line  the  coachman  and  footman's 
old  frocks :  and  am,  besides,  to  turn  the  lace, 
and  fresh  button  the  suit  his  honour  made  up 
twenty  years  ago  comes  next  Lent,  when  he  was 
sheriff  for  the  county. 

Rac,  Nay,  tken,  it  is  detennjned. 

But.  Or  he  would  never  have  gone  to  such  an 
expence. 

Sir  Christ.  Well,  Billy  !  and  what  is  your  pri- 
vate opinion,  after  all,  of  this  matdi  ? 
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But.  It  is  not  hecominir,  your  honoi)r  knows, 
for  a  tradesman  like  me  to  give  his 

Rac,  Why  nut?  don't  you  think  now,  Billy,  it 
is  a  bold  undertaking;  for  a  man  at  his  time  of 
life  ? 

But.  Why,  to  be  sure,  his  honour  is  a  little 
stricken  in  years,  as  a  body  may  say ;  nnd  takr 
all  the  care  that  one  can,  time  will  wear  the  nap 
frona  even  superfnic  ciotli :  stitches  tear,  and  el- 
bows will  out,  as  thoy  say. 

Sir  Chris.  And  besides,  Bill,  the  bride's  a 
mere  bal>y  ! 

But.  I  jttle  better,  your  honour  !  but  she  is  a 
light  bit  of  stutf,  and  I  am  confident  will  turn 
out  well  in  the  wearing — I  once  had  some 
thoughts  nivself  of  taking  measure  of  miss. 

Bar.  lufiecd  I 

But.  Yes;  and,  to  my  think in<v,  hud  made  a 
pretty  good  pro5j;ress;  because,  why,  at  chiircii 
of  a  Sunday,  r»he  suifered  !ne  to  look  tor  the  les- 
sons,  and  moreover,  many  time  and  oft  we  have 
sun^  psalms  out  of  the  very  same  book, 

Rac.  That  was  going  a  great  way. 

But.  Nay,  besides  and  more  than  all  that,  sIk 
has^  at  this  precious  minute  of  time,  a  pincushion 
by  her  side  of  my  own  presentation. 

Rac,  Ay  !  and  how  came  the  treaty  broke 
off? 

But.  Why,  who  should  step  in,  in  the  nick,  but 
the  very  squire  himself? 

Sir  Chris.  I  am  afraid.  Bill,  your  beauty  is  a 
little  bit  of  the  jilt. 

But.  No,  your  worship,  it  is  all  along  with  her 
mother;  cause  her  great  aunt,  by  her  father's 
side,  was  a  clergyman's  daughter,  she  is  as  prag- 
matic and  proud  as  the  Pope ;  so,  forsooth,  no- 
thing will  please  her  for  miss,  but  a  bit  of  quality 
binding. 

Rac.  I  knew  the  refusal  could  not  come  from 
the  girl ;  for,  without  a  compliment,  Billy,  then 
is  no  comparison  between  you  and  she — why 
you  are  a  pretty,  slight,  tight,  light,  nimble 

But.  Yes — very  nimble  and  slight,  and  we  are 
both  of  a  height — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Chris.  Why,  love  has  made  Billy  a  poet ! 

But.  No,  no ;  quite  un  accident,  as  1  hope  t 
be  kissed. 

Rac.  And  your  rival  is  a  fusty,  foggy,  lumber 
iog  log. 


o 


But.  For  all  the  world  like  my  goose  :  plaguy 
hot,  and  danmed  heavy,  your  honour  ! 

Sir  Chris.  Why  Billy  blazes  to-day  ! 

But.  And  though  my  purse,  mayhap,  ben  t  so 
heavy  as  his'n,  yet  1  contrive  to  pay  every  bixly 
their  own. 

Rac.  I  dare  say. 

But.  Ay,  and  hare  besides  two  houses  in 
Avon-Street ;  and,  f>crhapb,  a  bit  or  two  of  land 
in  a  corner. 

Sir  Chris*  O  !  the  curmudgeonly  rogue  ! 

But.  And,  moreover,  if  Madam  Linnet  talks 
of  families,  I  would  have  her  to  know,  that  I 
have  powerful  relations  as  well  a?  herself — 
there's  Tommy  Button,  mv  uncle's  own  son,  that 
has  an  employment  under  the  government 

Sir  Chris.  Ay,  Billy,  what  is  it? 

But.  At  this  very  time  he  is  an  exciseman  at 
^V'apping ;  and,  be«»ides,  there  is  my  cousin  Paul 
'*ii6f,  that  kept  the  wrcat  pastry-cook's  shop  in 
'tie  Strand,  now  li^  es  at  Brentford,  and  is  made  a 
lustico  of  the  peace. 

Rac.  As  this  is  the  case,  I  don*t  think  it  will 
*)e  difficult  yet  to  bring  matters  to  bear. 

Sir  Chris.  If  Billy  will  bur  t'olhnv  directions. 

hut.  I  hope  your  honour  never' found  me  de- 
fieient. 

Sir  Chris.  We  will  instruct  you  farther  within. 
.Major  liacket,  your  hand. 

hut.  Let  me  help  you;  folks  may  go  farther 
.<nd  fare  worse,  as  they  say — why,  I  have  some 
thoughts,  if  I  can  call  in  my  debts,  to  retire  into 
riie  country,  and  set  up  for  a  gentleman. 

Rac.  Why  not !  one  meets  with  a  great  num- 
ber oi  them,  who  were  never  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

hut.  I  an*t  much  of  a  mechanic  at  present ;  I 
d.>es  but  just  measure  and  cut. 

hac.  No ! 

hut.  I  don't  think  that  I  have  sat  cross-legged 
for  these  six  years. 

Rac.  Indeed  ! 

hut.  And  who  can  tell,  your  honour,  in  a  few 
'Cars,  if  I  behaves  well,  but,  like  cousin  Puflf,  I 
may  get  myself  put  in  the  commission. 

Sir  Chris.  The  worshipful  Willinm  Button, 
•  'squire — it  sounds  well.  lean  tell  you,  Billy; 
rhere  have  been  magistrates  made  of  full  as  bad 
materials  as  you. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. 

Enter  Mrs  Linnet  and  Miss. 

Mrt  Lin.  Yes,  Kitty,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it  I 
am  convinced  there  is  some  little,  low,  paltry 
passion,  that  lurks  in  your  heart. 

Miss  Lin.  Indeed,  ray  dear  mother,  you  wrong 
me. 

Mrs  Lin.  Indeed,  my  dear  miss,  but  I  don't ; 
"what  else  could  induce  you  to  reject  the  addresses 
of  a  lover  like  this?  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ! 
Gads  my  life  !  there  is  not  a  lady  in  town  would 
refuse  hun,  let  her  rank  be  ever  so 

Miss  Lin.  Not  his  fortune,  I  firmly  believe. 

Mrs  Lin.sWell ;  and  who,  now-a-days,  marries 
any  thing  ele  ?  Would  vou  refuse  an  estate,  be- 
cause it  happened  to  l>e  a  little  encumbered  ? 
You  must  consider  the  man  in  this  case  as  a 
kind  of  mortgage. 

Miss  Lin,  But  the  disproportion  of  years — 

Mrs  Lin.  In  your  favour,  child ;  the  inciun- 
brance  will  be  the  sooner  removed. 

Miss  Lin,  Then,  my  dear  mother,  our  minds ; 
how  very  widely  they  differ !  my  nature  is  liberal 
and  frank,  though  I  am  but  a  little  removed  from 
mediocrity;  his  heart,  in  the  very  bosom  of 
wealth,  is  shut  to  every  social  sensation 

Mrs  Lin.  And  yet,  miss,  this  heart  you  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  unlock.  I  hope  you  don't 
urge  his  offers  to  you  as  a  proof  of  his  passion 
for  money  ?  why,  you  forget  yourself,  Kate ; 
"who^  in  the  name  of  wonder^  do  you  think  you 
are  ?  what,  because  you  have  a  baby  face,  and 
can  bawl  a  few  ballads 

Miss  Lin.  Nay,  madam,  you  know  I  was  never 
vain  of  my  talents ;  if  they  can  procure  me  a 
decent  support,  and  in  some  measure  repay  my 
father  and  you  for  their  kind  cultivation 

Mrs  Lin.  And  how  long  are  you  sure  your 
talents,  as  you  call  them,  will  serve  you  ?  Are  a 
set  of  features  secure  against  time  ?  won't  a  single 
sore  throat  destroy  the  boasted  power  of  your 
pipe  ?  But  suppose  that  should  not  fail,  who  can 
insure  you  against  the  whim  of  the  public  ?  will 
they  always  continue  their  favour  ^ 

Miss  Lin.  Perhaps  not. 

Mrs  Lin.  What  must  become  of  you  then  ? 
now,  by  this  means  you  are  safe,  above  the  reach 
of  ill-fortune.  Besides,  child,  to  put  your  own 
interest  out  of  the  question,  have  you  no  tender 
feelings  for  us  ?  Consider,  my  love,  you  don't 
want  for  good  nature;  your  consent  to  this 
match  will,  in  the  worst  of  times,  secure  a  firm 
and  able  friend  to  the  family. 

Miss  Lin.  You  deceive  yourself,  indeed,  my 
dear  mother;  he,  a  friend  !  I  dare  believe  the 
first  proof  you  will  find  of  his  friendship,  will  be 


his  positive  commands  to^break  off  all  correspond- 
ence with  every  relation  I  have. 

Mrs  Un.  That's  a  likely  story,  indeed  !— 
Well,  child,  I  must  set  your  father  to  work ;  I 
find  what  little  weight  my  arguments  have. 

S.ADY  Catherine  Coldstream  without.l 
rs  Linnet  within  ? 
Mrs  Lin.  Oh !  here  cotnes  a  protectress  of 
yours,  lady  Catherine  Coldstream ;  submit  the 
matter  to  her ;  she  can  have  no  views,  is  well 
read  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  has  your  ii>- 
terest  sincerely  at  heart. 

Enter  Lady  Catharine  Coldstream. 

Lady  Cath.  How  is  aw  wi  yon,  Mestrcss  Lio- 
net and  miss  ?  what  a  dykens  is  the  matter  wi 
miss? — she  seems  got  quite  in  the  dumps.  I 
thought  you  were  aw  ready  to  jump  out  of  your 
skins  at  the  bonny  prospect  afore  you. 

Mm  Lin.  Indeed,  I  wish  your  ladyship  would 
take  Kitty  to  task,  for  what  I  can  say  signifies 
nothing. 

lAidy  Cath.  Ah,  that's  aw  wrang ;  what  has 
been  the  matter,  Miss  Kitty  >  you  ken  well  enow 
that  children  otve  an  implicit  concession  to  their 
parents — it  is  na  for  bairns  to  litigate  the  will  of 
their  friends? 

Mrs  Lin.  Especially,  my  lady,  in  a  case  where 
their  own  happiness  is  so  nearly  concerned; 
there  is  no  persuading  her  to  accept  Mr  Flint's 
offers. 

Lady  Cath.  Gad's  mercy,  miss,  how  comes  aw 
this  about?  dinna  you  think  you  hae  drawn  a 
braw  ticket  in  the  lottery  of  life?  do  na  you  ken 
that  the  mon  is  the  laird  of  aw  the  land  in  the 
country  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  knows,  madam,  that 
real  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  wealth. 

Ladi/  Cath.  Ah,  miss,  but  it  is  a  bonny  in- 
gredient !  don*t  you  think,  Mrs  Linnet,  the*  lass 
ims  got  some  other  lad  in  her  head  ? 

Mrs  Lin.  Your  ladyship  joins  in  judgment 
with  me ;  I  have  charged  her,  but  slie  stondy 
denies  it. 

Lady  Cath.  Miss,  you  munna  be  bashful ;  an- 
you  solicit  a  cure,  your  physician  must  ken  the 
cause  of  your  malady. 

Miss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  may  believe  me,  ma- 
dam, I  have  no  complaint  of  that  kind. 

Lady  Cath,  The  lass  is  obstinate ;  Mestress 
Linnet,  cannot  yoursel  gi  a  gpess  ? 

Mrs  Lin.  I  can't  say  that  I  have  observed — 
indeed,  some  time  ago,  I  was  inclined  to  believe 
Mr  Button 

Lady  Cath.  What,  yon  taylor  in  Stall-street? 
ah,  Mrs  Linnet,  you  are  aw  out  in  your  guess ; 
the  lass  is  ow'r  weei  bred,  and  ow'r  aaucy  to  gi  kes 
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heart  to  sik  a  burgis  as  he.  Willy  Button  !  nae, 
he  is  nae  the  lad  avaw. 

Mn  Lin.  Major  liacket,  I  once  thought — but 
your  ladyship  knows  his  affairs  took  a  different 
turn. 

JMdy  Cath,  Ah,  Racket !  that's  another  ronn*s 
matter ;  Jasses  are  apt  enow  to  set  their  hearts 
upon  scarlet ;  a  cockade  has  muckle  charms  wi 
our  sex :  well,  miss,  comes  the  wind  fra  that 
comer! 

Mux  Un.  Does  your  ladyship  think,  to  dislike 
Mr  Flint,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  pre- 
possession for  somebody  else  ? 

Lndy  Cath,  Mrs  Linnet,  an  you  will  withdraw 
for  a  while,  perhaps  miss  may  throw  aff  her  re- 
serve, when  there's  nobody  by  but  ourselves ;  a 
mother,  you  ken  weel,  may  prove  ane  ow'r  mony 
sometimes. 

Mr»  Lin.  Your  ladyship  is  most  exceedint^ly 
kind — d'ye  hear,  Kitty,  mind  what  her  ladyship 
says  ;  do,  my  dear,  and  he  ruled hy  your  friends  : 
they  are  older  and  wiser  than  you.  [Exit. 

Lady  Cath,  Well,  miss,  what's  the  cause  of  aw 
this?  whar  makes  you  so  averse  to  the  will  of 
your  friends? 

Miss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  knows  Mr  Flint  .^ 

Lady  Cath.  Ah,  unco  weel. 

Miss  Lin.  Can  your  ladyship  then  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  cause  ? 

Lady  Cath.  I  canna  say  Mr  Flint  is  quite  an 
Adonis ;  butwha  is  it  that  in  matrimony  ;rets  aw 
they  wish?  When  I  intermarried  witli  sir  JLaunceli>t 
Coldstream,  I  was  cen  f  ick  a  spree  lass  as  your- 
sel ;  and  the  baronet  burderiut;  upon  his  );rand 
climacteric;  you  raun  ken,  miss,  my  father  was 
so  unsons^  as  to  G^iuig  out  with  Charley  in  the 
forty-6ve,  after  which,  his  fidelity  was  rewarded 
in  France  hy  a  commission,  that  did  na  bring  in 
a  bawbee,  and  a  pension,  that  he  never  was  paid. 

Miss  Iah.  Infamous  ingratitude  ! 

Lady  Cath.  Ay,  but  I  dinna  think  they  will 
find  ony  mare  sic  fools  in  tlie  north. 

Miss  Lin.  I  hope  nor. 

Lady  Cath.  After  this,  you  canim  think,  miss, 
there  was  mickle  siller  for  we  poor  bairns  thnt 
were  left ;  so  that,  in  troth,  I  was  glnd  to  get  an 
establishment;  and  ne'er  heeded  tlie  disparity 
between  my  guidman  and  mysel. 

Miss  Lin.  Your  ladyship  gave  great  proofs 
of  your  prudence;  but  my  affairs  are  not  alto- 
gether so  desperate. 

Lady  Cath.  Gad's-merry,  miss  !  I  hope  you 
dinna  make  any  comparison  between  lady  Ca- 
tharine Coldstrcan^,  wha  lias  the  best  blood  in 
Scotland  that  rin^  \i\  her  veins — 

Miss  Lin.  I  hi>pe  your  ladyship  does  not  sup- 
pose— 

Jjody  Cath.  A  lady  lineally  descended  from 
the  great  Ossian  himself,  and  allied  to  aw  the 
iJlustrious  houses  abroad  and  at  home 

Miss  Lin.  I  he^  madam,  your  kdyship— 


Lady  Cath.  And  Kitty  Linnet !  a  little  play 
actor,  wha  gets  applauded,  or  hissed,  just  e*en  as 
the  mobility  wulls ! 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  extremely  concerned  that — 

Lady  Cath.  Look'e,  miss,  I  will  cut  matters 
short :  you  ken  well  enow,  the  first  notice  that  e'er 
I  took  of  you,  was  in  your  acting  in  Allan  Ram- 
say's play  of  Patio  and  Roger  ?  ere  sine  I  hae 
been  your  fast  friend ;  but  an  you  continue  obsti- 
nate, and  will  na  succumb,  I  shall  straitwith 
withdraw  my  protection. 

Miss  Lin.  I  shall  be  extremely  unliappy  in 
losing  your  ladyship's  favour. 

Lady  Cath.  Miss,  that  depends  entirely  on 
yoursel. 

Miss  Lin.  Well,  madam,  as  a  proof  how  highly 
I  rate  it,  and  how  desirous  I  am  of  obeying  the 
commands  of  my  parents,  it  shan't  be  my  fault  if 
their  wishes  are  not  accomphshed. 

Lady  Cath.  That's  aw  right  now,  Kitty ;  gi  me 
a  kiss,  you  are  the  prudent  lass  that  I  thought 
you.  Love,  miss,  is  a  pastime  for  boys  and  grown 
twirls;  aw  stuff  fit  for  nathing  but  novels  and  ro- 
mances; there  is  nathing  solid,  nae  stabiUty. 

Miss  Lin,  Madam 

Lady  Cath.  But  to  fix  your  fortune  at  once,  to 
get  above  the  power  of  the  world ;  that,  child,  it 
a  serious  concern. 

Mrs  Linnet  [Without.] 

With  your  ladyship's  leave 

Lady  Cath.  You  may  come  in,  Mrs  Linnet ; 
your  daughter  is  brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  her 
duty,  and  is  ready  to  coincide  with  your  wish. 

Mrs  Lin.  VVe  are  infinitely  obliged  to  your 
ladyship ;  this  is  lucky  indeed ;  Mr  FUnt  is  now, 
madam,  below,  and  begs  to  be  admitted. 

Lady  Cath,  Ah  !  the  mon  comes  in  the  nick  : 
shew  him  in  in  the  instant. 

[Exit  Mas  Linnet. 
Now  Kitty's  your  time ;  dinna  be  shy,  lass,  but 
throw  out  aw  your  attractions,  and  fix  him  that 
he  canna  ganc:  back. 

Miss  Lin.  Madam,  I  hope  to  behave 

L(tdy  Cath.  Gad's  mercy,  how  the  girl  trembles 
and  quakes  !  come,  pluck  up  a  heart,  and  consi- 
der your  aw  is  at  stake. 

Aliss  Lin,  I  am  alraid  I  shall  be  hardly  able 
to  say  a  single 

Lady  Cath.  Suppose,  then,  you  sing ;  gi'  him  a 
sang;  there  is  nothing  moves  a  love-sidt  loon  mair 
than  a  saujg — [No'ue  without.]  I  hear  the  lad 
on  the  stairs ;  but  let  the  words  be  aw  melting 
and  saft — the  Scotch  tunes,  you  ken,  are  unco 
pathetic;  sing  him  the  BirLs  of  Endermay,  or 
the  Braes  of  Ballendine,  or  the 

Enter  Flint  and  Mrs  Linnet. 

Maister  Fhnt,  your  servant.    There,  sir,  you  kea 
the  lass  of  your  heart ;  I  have  laid  for  you  a 
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pretty  solid  foundation ;  but,  as  to  the  edifice, 
you  must  e*eii  erect  it  yoursel. 

[Exit  Lady  Catherine. 

Flint.  Please  your  ladyship,  I  will  do  my  en- 
deavour. Madam  Lionet,  I  have  made  bold  lo 
bring  you  a  present,  a  small  paper  of  tea,  in  my 
pocket — you  will  order  the  tea-kettle  on. 

Mrs  Lin.  O,  sir,  you  need  not  have 

Flint.  I  won't  put  you  to  any  expcnce. 

[Exit  Mrs  Linnet. 
Well,  miss,  I  understand  here  by  my  lady,  that 
that  she,  that  is,  that  you,  with  respect  and  re- 
gard to  the ah,  ah — won't  you  please  to  be 

seated  ? 

Misi  Lin.  Sir ! — my  lover  seems  as  confused 
as  myself.  [Aside. 

Flint.  I  say,  miss,  that,  as  I  was  saying,  your 
friends  here  have  spoke  to  you  all  how  and  about 
it. 

Miss  Lin.  About  it !  about  what  ? 

Flint.  About  this  here  business,  that  I  come 
about.    Pray,  miss,  are  you  fond  of  the  country? 

Miss  Lin.  Of  the  country  ? 

Flint.  Ay ;  because  why,  I  think  it  is  the 
most  prettiest  place  fur  your  true  lovers  to  live 
in — something  so  rural ;  for  my  puit,  I  can*l  see 
what  pleasure  pretty  misses  can  take  in  gallop- 
iug  to  plays,  and  to  halls,  and  such  expensive  va- 
garies ;  there  is  ten  titnes  more  pastime  in  fetch- 
ing walks  in  the  fields,  in  plucking  of  daisies — 

Miss  lAn.  Haymaking,  feeding  the  poultry, 
and  milking  the  cows?  , 

Flint.  Right,  miss. 

Miu  Lin,  It  must  be  owned  they  arc  pretty 
employments  for  ladies. 

Flint.  Yes ;  for  my  mother  used  to  say,  who, 
between  ourselves,  was  a  notable  housewife. 

Your  folks  that  are  idle. 
May  live  to  bite  the  bridle. 

Miss  Flint.  What  a  happiness  to  have  been 
bred  under  so  prudent  a  parent ! 

Flint.  Ay,  miss,  you  will  have  reason  to  say 
so ;  her  maxims  have  put  many  a  pound  into  my 
pocket. 

Miss  Lin.  How  does  that  concern  me  ? 

Flint.  Because  why,  as  the  saying  is, 

Tliough  I  was  the  maker, 
You  may  be  the  partaker. 

Miss  Lin.  Sir,  you  are  very  obliging. 

Flint.  I  can  tell  you,  such  ofiers  are  not  every 
day  to  be  met  with ;  only  think,  miss,  to  have 
▼ictuals  and  drink  constantly  found  you,  without 
cost  or  care  on  your  side ;  especially,  now,  meat 
is  so  dear. 

Miss  Lin,  Considerations  by  no  means  to  be 
■lighted. 

Flint,  Moreover,  that  you  may  live,  and  ap- 
pear like  my  wife,  I  fully  intend  to  keep  you  a 
coach. 

Mi$$  Lin,  Indeed ! 


Flint.  Yes ;  and  you  shall  command  the  horses 
whenever  you  please,  unless  during  the  harvest, 
and  when  they  are  employed  in  ploughing  and 
carting ;  because  the  main  chance  must  be  mind- 
ed, you  know. 

Miss  Lin.  True,  true. 

Flint.  Though  I  don't  think,  you  will  be  vastly 
fond  of  coaching  about ;  for  why*  v^e  are  off  of 
the  turnpike,  and  the  roads  are  deadly  deep 
about  wc. 

Miss  Lin.  What,  you  intend  to  reside  in  the 
countiy  ? 

Flint.  Without  doubt ;  for  then.  Miss,  I  shall 
be  sure  to  have  you  all  tt)  myself. 

3/m  Lin.  An  affectionate  motive — ^but  even 
in  this  happy  state,  where  the  most  perfect  uoioo 
prevails  some  solitary  hours  will  intrude,  and 
the  time,  now  and  then,  hang  heavy  on  oar 
hands. 

Flint,  What,  in  the  country,  my  dear  miss? 
not  a  minute — you  will  6nd  all  pastime  and  jol- 
lity there  ;  for  what  with  minding  the  dairy, 
dunning  the  tenants,  preserving  and  pickling, 
nursing  the  children,  scolding  the  servants,  mend- 
ing and  making,  roasting,  boiling,  and  baking,  you 
won't  have  a  moment  to  spare ;  you  will  be  merry 
and  happy  as  the  days  are  long. 

Miss  Lin.  I  am  afraid  the  days  will  be  hardly 
long  enough  to  execute  so  extensive  a  plan  of 
enjo)ment. 

Flint.  Never  yoo  fear !  I  am  told,  miss,  that 
you  write  an  exceeding  good  hand. 
Miss  Lin.  Pretty  well,  I  believe. 
Flint.  Then,  miss,  there  is  more  pleasure  in 
store ;  for  you  may  employ  any  leisure  time  that 
you  have  in  being  my  clerk,  as  a  justice  of  peace 
— you  shall  share  sixpence  out  of  every  warrant, 
to  buy  any  little  thing  that  you  want. 

Mtss  Lin.  That's  finely  imagined !  As  year 
enjoyments  are  chiefly  domestic,  I  presume  you 
have  contrived  to  make  home  as  convenient  as 
can  be ;  you  have,  sir,  good  gardens,  no  doubt  ? 

Flint.  Gardens !  ay,  ay ;  why,  before  the  great 
parlour  window  there  grows  a  couple  of  yews,  as 
tall  as  a  mast,  and  as  thick  as  a  steeple  ;  and  the 
boughs  cast  so  delightful  a  shade,  that  yoo  can't 
see  your  hand  in  any  part  of  the  room. 
Miu  Lin.  A  most  delicate  gloom  ! 
Flint.  And  then  there  constantly  roosts  in 
the  trees,  a  curious  couple  of  owls,  which  I  won't 
suffer  our  folks  to  disturb,  as  they  make  to  rural 

a  noise  in  the  night 

Miss  Lin.  A  most  charming  duet ! 
Flint,  And  bedsides,  miss,,  they  pay  for  their 
lodgings,  as  they  are  counted  very  good  roousers 
you  know. 

Aliss  Lin,  True ;  but  within  dfrara,  your  man- 
sion is  capacious,  and 

Flint,  Capacious !  yes,  yes,  capacious  enough ; 

you  may  stretch  your  legs  without  crossing  the 

threshold  ;  why,  we  go  up  and  down  stairs  into 

I  every  room  of  the  bouse — to  be  sure,  at  prcaeDt, 
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it  is  a  little  out  of  repair ;  not  that  it  rains  in,  I 
where  the  casements  are  whule^  at  above  five  or  | 
six  places  at  present. 

Aliss  Lin,  Your  prospects  are  pleasing? 
Flint,  From  off  the  top  oFihe  leads;- for  why, 
I  have  boarded  up  inosi  of  the  windows,  in  or- 
der to  save  paying  the  tax ;  but,  to  my  thinking, 
our  bed-chamber,  miss,  is  the  most  pleasautest 
place  in  the  house. 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  very  polite. 
Flint,   No,  miss,  it  is  not  for  that;    but  you 
niust  know,  that  there  is  a  Inr^c  l>o\v  window  fa- 
cing the  east,  that  does  finely  for  drying  of  herbs; 
it  is  hung  round  with  hatchments  of  ail  the  folks 
chat  have  died  in  the  family ;  and  then  the  pi- 
geon-house is  over  our  heads. 
Aliu  Lin.  The  pigeon-house  ! 
Hint.  Yes;  and  there,  every  morning,  we  shall 
be  waked  by  day-break,  with  their  murmuring, 
cooing,  and  courting,  that  will  make  it  as  fine  as 
can  be. 

JMits  Lin,  Ravishing  !  Well,  sir,  it  must  be 
confessed,  you  have  uiven  me  a  most  bewitching 
picture  of  pastoral  life ;  your  place  is  a  perfect 
Arcadia — but  I  am  afraid  halt  the  charms  are 
derived  from  the  painter's  flattering  pencil. 

Flint.  Not  hei^litcncd  a  bit,  as  yourself  shall 
be  judge — and  then,  as  to  the  company,  miss, 
you  may  have  plenty  of  that  when  you  will,  for 
we  have  as  pretty  a  neighbourhood  as  a  body  can 
wish. 

Mint  Lin.  Reallv  ? 

Flint.  There  is  the  widow  Kilderkin,  that 
keeps  the  Adam  and  Eve  at  the  end  of  the  town, 
quite  an  agreeable  bodv,  indeed — the  death  of 
her  husband  has  drove  the  poor  woman  to  tipple 
a  bit — Fanner  Dobhins*  daughters,  and  doctor 
Surplice,  our  curate,  and  %\ife,  a  vast  conversable 
woman,  if  she  was  not  alti»gelher  so  deaf. 

Miss  Lin,  A  very  sociable  set  ! — whv,  sir,  pla- 
*  ced  in  this  paradise,  there  is  nothing  left  you  to 
wish. 

Flint.  Yes,  miss,  but  there  is 

Miss  Lin.  Ay  ?  what  can  that  be  ? 
Flint.   The  very  same  that  our  grandfather 
had — to  have  a  beautiful  Eve  by  my  side — Could 
I  lead  the  lovely  Linnet,  nothing  loath,  to  that 

bower 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  excess  of  gallantry  ! 
Flint.  Would  her  sweet  breath  but  deign  to 
kindle,  and  blow  up  my  hopes ! 

Miss  Lin.  Oh,  Mr  Flint !  I  must  not  suffer 
this,  for  your  sake ;  a  person  of  your  importance 

and  rank 

Flint.  A  young  miss  of  your  great  merit  and 

beauty 

AUss  Lin,  A  gentleman  so  accomplished  and 

rich 

Flint,  Whose  perfections  are  not  only  lh«  talk 
of  Bath,  but  of  Bristol,  and  the  whole  country 
round. 

Mn  Lin,  Oh,  Mr  Flint,  this  is  too— 


Flint.  Her  goodness,  her  grace,  her  duty,  her 
decency,  her  wisdom,  and  wit ;  her  shape,  slim- 
ness,  and  size,  with  her  lovely  black  eyes ;  so  ele- 
gant, engaging,  so  modest,  so  prudent,  so  pious ; 
and,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  possessed  of  a 
sweet  pretty  pipe. 

Miss  Lin,  This  is  such  a  profusion 

Flint,  Permit  me,  miss,  to  solicit  a  specimen 
of  vour  delicate  talents. 

Miss  Lin.  W  hy,  sir,  as  your  extravagant  com- 
pliments have  left  me  nothing  to  say,  I  think  the 
best  thing  1  can  do  is  to  sing. 

SONG. 

The  smiling  mom,  the  breathing  spring, 
Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing; 
And,  as  they  warble  from  each  spray, 
Love  melts  the  universal  lay,  &c. 

Flint.  Enchanting!  ravishing  sounds !  not  the 
nine  iMuses  themselves,  nor  Mrs  Baddeley,  is 
equal  to  you. 

Mis*  Lin.  Oh,  fie  ! 

Flint.  May  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  words  of 
that  s<jng  were  directed  to  me  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Should  I  make  such  a  confession,  I 
should  ill  deserve  the  character  you  have  been 
pleased  to  bestow. 

Enter  Lady  Catharine  Coldstream. 

Lady  Cath»  Come,  come,  Maister  Flint,  I'll 
set  your  heart  at  rest  in  an  instant — you  ken  well 
enow,  lasses  are  apt  to  be  modest  and  shy ;  then 
take  her  answer  fra  me — prepare  tlie  minister, 
and  aw  the  rest  of  the  tackle,  and  you  will  find 
us  ready  to  gang  to  the  kirk. 

Flint,  Miss,  may  I  rely  on  what  her  ladyship 
says  ? 

Ladif  Cath.  Gad*s.niercy  !  I  think  the  man  is 
bewitched  !  he  wonna  take  a  woman  of  quality's 
word  for  sik  a  trifling  thing  as  a  wife  ! 

Flint.  Your  ladyship  will  impute  it  all  to  my 

fears tlien  I  will  strait  set  aoout  getting  the 

needful. 

Ladif  Cath.  Gang  your  gait  as  fast  as  you 
list. 

Flint.  Lord  bless  us !  I  had  like  to  have  for- 
got— 1  have,  please  your  ladyship,  put  up  here 
in  a  purse,  a  few  presents,  that,  if  miss  would 
deign  to  accept 

Ladif  Cath.  Ah!  that's  aw  right,  quite  in  the 
order  of  things ;  as  matters  now  stand,  there  is 
no  harm  in  her  accepting  presents  fra  you,  mas- 
ter Flint ;  you  may  produce. 

Flint.  Here  is  a  Porto  Bello  pocket-piece  of 
Admiral  Vernon,  with  his  image  a  one  side,  and 
six  men  of  war,  all  in  full  sail,  on  the  other 

Ladif  Cath.  That's  a  curious  medallion. 

Flint,  And  here  is  half  a  crown  of  queea 
Anne's,  as  fresh  as  when  it  came  from  the  muit— 
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Ladif  Cath,  Yes,  yes,  it  is  in  very  fine  preser- 
▼atiun. 

Flint,  In  this  here  paper,  there  are  two  mourn- 
ing rings;  that,  which  my  aunt  Bother'em  left 
me,  might  serve  very  well,  I  should  think,  for  the 
Approaching  happy  occasion. 

Lady  Cathy^  How  !  a  mourning 

JFYin^.  Because  why,  the  motto's  so  pat ; 

*  True  till  death  shall  stop  ray  breath.* 

Lady  Cath.  Ay,  ay,  that  contains  mickle  mo- 
rality, miss. 

Flint,  And  here  is,  fourthly,  a  silver  coral  and 
bells,  with  only  a  bit  broke  off  the  coral  when  I 
was  cutting  my  grinders.  This  was  given  me  by 
my  godfather  Slingshy,  and  I  hope  will  be  in  use 
again  before  the  year  comes  about. 

iMdy  Cath.  Na  doubt,  na  doubt ;  leave  that 
matter  to  us — I  warrant  we  impede  the  Flint  fa- 
mily from  fawing  into  oblivion. 

Flint.  I  hope  so — I  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
son  of  my  own,  if  so  be,  but  to  leave  him  my 
fortune ;  because  why,  at  present,  there  is  no  mor- 
tal that  I  care  a  farthing  about 


Lady  Cath.  Quite  a  philosopher !— then  dis- 
patch, master  Flint,  dispatch ;  for  you  keti,  at 
your  time  of  life,  you  hanoa  a  moment  to  lo«e. 

Flint.  True,  true;  your  ladyslnp*s  entirely  de- 
voted— Miss,  I  am  your  most  affectionate  slave. 

[Exit. 

Lady  Cath,  A  saucy  lad,  this  Master  Fiiot; 
you  see,  miss,  he  has  a  meaning  in  aw  that  be 
does. 

Mixt  Lin,  Might  I  be  permitted  to  alter  yoar 
ladyship's  words,  I  should  i-ather  si\y,  meanness. 

Lady  Cath.  It  is  na  mickle  matter  what  tbt 
mon  is  at  present ;  wi'  a  little  management,  you 
mar  mold  him  into  any  form  that  you  list. 

Miss  Lin,  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  made  of  such 
pliant  materials;  but,  however,  I  have  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  retire ;  the  die  is  cast — I  have  oo 
chance  now,  unless  my  Corydon  should  happen 
to  alter  his  mind 

Lady  Cath.  Na,  miss ;  there  is  na  danger  ia 
that;  you  ken  the  treaty  is  concluded  under  my 
mediation ;  an  he  should  dare  to  draw  liack,  lady 
Catharine  Coldstream  would  soon  find  roean»  to 
punish  his  perfidy—— *Come  away,  miss. 

[Rretini. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Sir  Christopher  Cripple,  Sour 
Crout,  De  Jarsey,  Major  Racket,  and 
Poultice,  ditcavered  sitting  at  a  table. 

Sir  Chr.  We  must  take  care,  that  Flint  does 
not  surprise  us,  for  the  scoundrel  is  very  suspi- 
cious. 

Rac.  There  is  no  danger  of  that — I  lodged 
him  safely  at  Linnet's— Button  stands  centry  at 
the  end  of  the  street,  so  that  we  shall  be  instant- 
ly apprised  of  every  motion  he  makes. 

PauL  Well  managed,  my  Major  ! 

Sir  Chr.  Yes,  yes;  the  cunning  young  dog 
knows  very  well  what  he  is  about. 

Sour  Crout.  Upon  my  word.  Major  Racket 
has  ver}*  fine  disposition  to  make  a  figure  at  de 
head  of  de  army ;  five  or  six  German  campaigns 
will — ah,  dat  is  de  best  school  in  de  vorid  for 
make  de  var. 

Sir  Chr.  Five  or  six  German  campaigns  ! 

Sour  Crout.  Ay,  Chevalier  ;  vat  you  say  to 
dat? 

Sir  Chr.  O   Mynheer  !   nothing  at  all a 

German  war,  for  ought  I  know,  may  be  a  very 
good  school,  but  it*s  a  damned  expensive  educa- 
tion for  us. 

De  Jar.  C*est  vrai.  Chevalier,  dat  is  all  true, 
cet  pay  la  dal  place  is  the  grave  for  the  French- 
man and  de  fine  English  guinea. 

&r  Chr.  True,  Monsieur ;  but  our  guineas  are 
rather  worse  off  than  your  men,  for  they  stand 
«io  chance  of  rising  again. 

De  Jar,  Ha,  ha,  ha !  dat  is  very  well— le 


Chevalier  have  beaucoup  d'esprit,  great  deal  of 
wit,  ma  foi. 

Rac.  I  tliink  the  knight  is  in  luck — but  don't 
let  us  lose  sight  of  our  subject.  You,  gentle- 
men, are  all  prepared,  perfect  in  the  several 
parts  you  are  to  play  ? 

All.  Ay,  ay. 

Rac.  You,  Mynheer  Sour  Crout  ? 

Sour  Crout.  I  understand — 1  will  pique  hit 
honour — the  pride  of  his  famille. 

Rac.  Right;  Poultice 

Paul.  I  will  alarm  him  on  the  side  of  his 
health. 

Sir  Chr.  Next  to  his  money,  the  thing  io  the 
world  he  most  minds. 

Rac.  You,  De  Jarsey,  and  Button,  will  em- 
ploy all  your  eloquence  on  tlie  prudential  side  of 
the — Oh,  dear  Jarsey  !  here  is  a  draft  for  the 
pipe  of  port  that  I  promised. 

De  Jar,  Dat  is  right. 

Rac.  The  only  receipt  to  get  bawds,  boronghs, 
or  Frenchmen.  [Atide.} — Oh,  here  Billy  corner— 

Enter  Button. 

Well,  Billy,  what  news  ? 

£ti/.  I  am  vast  afraid  all  matters  are  con- 
cluded at  last 

Rac  Ay !  prithee,  why  so  ? 

But.  Because  why,  in  ten  minutes  after  jtm 
went,  out  bolted  the  souire,  and  hurry  scurried 
away  to  lawyer  Lattitat  s,  who,  you  know,  arresta 
his  tenants,  and  does  all  his  conoems. 
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Rac.  True;  well — 

But.  I  suppose  to  give  him  orders  about  draw- 
ing the  writings. 

Sir  Chr.  Not  unlikely — but  you  think  Flint 
will  come  to  the  club  ? 

But.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt ;  because 
uhy,  he  hallooed  to  ine,  from  over  the  way — 
what,  Billy,  I  suppose  you  arc  boimd  to  the 
Bear?  well,  hov,  I  shall  be  hard  at  your  heels — 
and  he  seemrd  in  prodir^ious  vast  spirits. 

Rac.  I  am  mistaken  if  we  don't  lower  them  u 
little.  Well,  gentlemen,  the  time  of  action 
draws  nif^li.     Knight,  we  must  decamp. 

Sir  Chr.  When  you  will. 

Hoc.  I  think,  sir  Christopher,  you  lodge  in 
the  same  house  with  the  Linnets  ? 

Sis  Chr.  Just  over  their  heads. 

Rac.  Then  thither  we'll  j!t>— ten  to  one,  if  our 
plot  operates  as  I  expect,  the  hero  will  return 
to  their  house. 

Sir  Chr.  Most  likely. 

Rac.  We  are  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  our  piece  can't  be  very  far  off. 

Sir  Chr.  I  wish,  like  other  plays,  it  don't  end 
in  a  marriage. 

Rite.  Then  I  shall  be  most  confoundedly  bit 
— but  come,  knight. 

Sir  Chr,  llot  you,  I  do,  as  fast  as  1  can 1 

can't  think.  Racket,  what  the  deuce  makes  theo 
so  warm  in  this  business  ;  there  is  certainly 
something  at  bottom,  that  1  don't  comprehend. — 
But,  do,  Major,  have  piiy  on  the  poor  girl ; 
upon  my  soul  she  is  a  sweet  little  syren,  so  in- 
nocent and 

Rac.  Pooh,  pooh  ;  don't  be  absurd.  1 
thought  that  matter  had  been  fully  explained ; 
this,  knight,  is  no  time  to  look  back.  But 
suppose  now  I  should  have  a  little  mischief  in 
hand  ? 

.Sir  Chr,  How  !  of  what  kind  ? 

Rac.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
knight,  till  done,  and  then  applaud  the  deed. 

Sir  Chr.  It  is  very  extraordinary.  Major  Rac- 
ket, if  you  are  determined  to  make  the  devil  a 
visit,  that  you  can't  pay  it  alone;  or  if  yon  must 
have  company,  what  a  pox  makes  you  think  of 
fixing  on  mer 

Rac.  Hey  day !  ha,  ha  !  What,  in  the  vapours 
again  ? — we  must  have  some  more  punch. 

Sir  Chr.  You  are  mistuken ;  that  won't  have 
power  to  change  the  state  of  my  mind  ;  my  re- 
solves are  too  firm. 

Rac.  i\nd  who  wishes  to  break  them  ?  I 
only  ask  your  assistance  to-night ;  and  your  re- 
formation, you  recollect,  don't  begin  'till  to  mor- 
row. 

Sir  Chr.  That's  true,  indeed ;  but  no  human 
power  shall  prevail  to  put  it  off  any  longer  than 
to-morrow. 

Rac.  Or  the  next  day  at  farthest. 

Sir  Chr.  May  I  be if  I  do. 

[Exeunt  Racket  and  Sir  Christopher. 

Vol.  Ill,  ^ 


Poul.  Come,  lads,  light  your  pipes — which  of 
us  shall  be  first   to  attack  P  Billy  ? 

But.  Won't  it  be  rather  too  bold  for  me  to 
begin  } 

Foul.  Then  let  us  leave  it  to  chance — Hush  ! 
I  hear  him  lumbering  in — compose  your  looks ; 
let  his  reception  be  solemn  and  grave. 

But.  Leave  that  chair  for  him. 

Enter  Flint. 

Flint.  How  fares  it,  my  lads?  Well,  boys, 
matters  are  settled  at  last — the  little  Kate  has 
complied,  and  to  morrow  is  fixed  for  the  day. 

Poul.  You  have  settled  it,  then  ? 

Flint.  As  firm  as  a  rock. 

Poul.  So  you  can't  retreat  if  you  would  } 

Flint.  Retreat !  I  have  no  such  design. 

PouL  You  hnn't  ? 

Flint.  No,  to  be  sure,  you  great  fool !  what 
the  deuce  would  Poultice  be  at? 

Poul.  Nay  then,  neighbours,  what  we  have 
been  saying  will  just  signify  nothing. 

Flint.  Saying?  why  you  have  not  heard — 
that  is,  nobody 

Poul.  No,  nothing  very  material — Only — but 
as  the  matter  is  carried  so  far 

Flint.  St}  far  !  why  I  hope  you  have  not  found 
out  any  flaw — Kitty  has  not 

Poul.  No,  no,  nothing  of  that — no,  upon  my 
word — I  believe  a  very  modest,  prudent,  good 
girl,  neighbour. 

All.  No  manner  of  doubt. 

Flint.  Well  then — but  what  a  plague  is  (he 
meaning  of  this  ?  You  all  sit  as  silent  and  glum- 
why  can't  you  speak  (mt,  with  a  pox  ? 

Poul.  Why,  Squire,  as  we  are  all  your  fixed 
friends,  we  have  been  canvassing  tliis  matter 
among  us. 

Flint.  You  have  ? 

Poul.  Marriage,  you  know  very  well,  is  no 
trifling  aflair ;  too  much  caution  and  care  can't 
be  used. 

Flint.  That  I  firmly  believe,  which  has  made 
me  defer  it  so  long. 

Poul.  Pray  lend  me  your  hand ;  how  is  the 
state  of  your  health?  do  you  find  yourself  hearty 
and  strong  ? 

Flint.  I  think  so ;  that  is  I — you  han't  obser- 
ved any  bad  symptoms  of  late  ? 

Poul.  No;  but  you  used  to  have  pains  flying 
about  you. 

Flint.  Formerly;  but  since  I  have  fixed  my 

gout  to  a  fit  they  are  gone that,  indeed,  lay's 

me  up  four  or  nve  months  in  a  year. 

Paul.  A  pretty  long  spell ;  and  in  such  a  case, 
do  you  think  now,  that  a  marriage— 

Flint,  The  most  best  receipt  in  the  world—— 
why  that,  man,  was  one  of  my  motives — wives, 
you  know,  are  allowed  to  make  very  good  nurses. 
Poul.  That  indeed. 

Flint.  Ay,  and  then  they  are  always  at  band  ; 
and  besides  they  don't  cost  one  a  farthing 
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PouL  True»  true;   why,  you  look  very  jolly 
and  fresh ;  does  not  he  ? 
All.  Exceedingly. 

Paul,  Yet  he  can't  be  less  tlian—let  roe  see — 
ivasn't  you  under  uid  Syntax  at  Wells  ? 
Flint,  lie  died  the  year  I  left  school. 
PouL  That  must  be  a  good  forty  year  since. 

Flint,  Come  sheep-shearing  next. 

PouL  Then,  squire,  you  ar0  hard  upon  sixty  ? 

FUnt,  Not  far  away,  Master  Poultice. 

PouL  And  Miss  Linnet  sixteen !  you  are  a 
bold  man — not  but  tliat  there  are  instances,  in- 
deed, where  men  have  survived  many  years  such 
disproportionate  marriages  as  these. 

Flint,  Survived  !  why  should  they  not  ? 

PouL  But,  then,  their  stamina  must  be  prodi- 
giously strong. 

Flint.  Stamina! 

PuuL  Let  us  see !  Button,  there  was  doctor 
Dotage,  that  married  the  Devonshire  girl,  he 
had  a  matter  of 

But,  No,  no ;  he  dropped  off  in  six  months. 

PouL  True,  true,  I  had  forgot. 

Flint,  Lord  have  mercy  ! 

But,  Indeed,  an  old  master  of  mine,  sir  Harry 
Oni'uff,  is  alive,  and  walks  about  to  this  day. 

FUnt.  Hey ! 

PouL  But  you  forgot  where  sir  Harry  was 
born,  and  how  soon  his  lady  eloped ! 

But,  In  the  honey  moon ;  with  captain  Pike  of 
the  guards ;  I  mind  it  full  well. 

PouL  That,  indeed,  alters  the  case. 

Flint,  Well,  but,  Billy,  you  are  not  serious  in 
this.^  you  don*t  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
death? 

But,  As  to  the  matter  of  death,  the  doctor 
knows  better  than  I ;  because  why,  that  lies  in  his 
way ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  colonel  Crazy,  one 
of  the  best  customers  that  ever  I  had ;  I  never 
think  of  him  without  dropping  a  tear 

Flint.  Why ;  what  was  the  matter  with  him? 

But,  Married  lady  Barbary  Bonnie^  as  it  might 
be  about  midnight  on  Monday-—— 

Flint.  Well 

But.  But  never  more  saw  the  sweet  face  of 
the  sun.  ' 

Flint,  What!  did  he  die? 

But,  Within  an  liour  after  throwing  the  stock- 
ing. 

Flint,  Good  lord !  that  was  dreadful  indeed — 
Of  what  age  might  he  be  ? 

jBii^  About  your  time  of  life. 

Flint.  That  is  vastly  alarming.  Lord  bless  me, 
Bill,  I  am  all  of  a  tremble ! 

But.  Ay,  truly,  it  behoves  your  honour  to  con- 
sider what  you  are  abouL 

Flint,  True. 

But.  Tlien  what  a  world  of  money  must  go ! 
running  forwards  and  backwards  to  town,  and 
jaunting  to  see  all  the  fine  sights  in  the  place. — 

JFYin^.  I  shan'i  take  her  to  naoy  of  them ;  per- 
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haps  I  may  sliow  her  tbe  parliameDt-bouse,  and 
plays,  and  Boodle's,  and  bedlam,  and  mj  lord  ma- 
yor, and  the  lions. 

But.  Then  the  vast  heap  of  fine  dotbes  yon 
must  make 

Flint.  What  occasion  for  that? 

But,  As  you  arn't  known,  there  it  no 
without ;  l)ccaase  why,  every  body  passes 
for  what  they  appear. 

Flint,  Right,  Billy  ;  but  I  believe  I  have  fooad 
out  a  way  to  do  that  pretty  cheap. 

But,  Which  way  may  be  that  ? 

Flint.  You  have  seen  the  minister  that's  come 
down  to  tack  us  together  ? 

But,  I  have — Is  he  a  fine  man  in  tbe  pulpit? 

Flint.  He  don't  care  much  to  meddle  with  tliat; 
but  he  is  a  prodigious  patriot,  and  a  great  politi- 
cian to  boot. 

But.  Indeed! 

FHnt,  And  has  left  behind  him,  at  Paris,  a 
choice  a)llection  of  curious  lich  clothes,  which 
he  lins  promised  to  sell  me  a  peonorth. 

rout.  Pooh,  what  Billy  talks  of  are  trifles  to 
the  evils  you  are  to  expect— ^to  have  a  girl  to 
break  in  upon  your  old  ways !  your  afternoon  s 
nap  interrupted,  and  perhaps  not  suffered  to  take 
your  pipe  of  a  night! 

Flint.  No ! 

PouL  All  your  former  friends  forbidden  your 
house — 

Flint,  The  fewer  come  in,  the  less  wUl  ga 
out :  I  shan't  be  sorry  for  that. 

PouL  To  make  room  for  hef  own  no  onerous 
clan — 

Flint.  Not  a  soul  of  them  shall  enter  the  doors. 

PouL  A  brood  of  babes  at  your  board,  whose 
fathers  she  herself  won't  find  it  easy  to  name — 

Flint,  To  prevent  that,  I'll  lock  her  up  in  a 
room. 

PouL  The  King's-Bench  will  break  open  the 
door 

Flint.  Then  FlI  turn  her  out  of  the  house. 

PouL  Then  her  debts  will  throw  you  iato 
gaol 

Flint,  Who  told  yoo  so? 

PouL  A  dozen  of  proctors. 

Flint,  Then  I  will  har.g  myself  oot  of  the  way. 

PouL  So  she  will  become  possessed  of  her 
jointure,  and  her  creditors  will  foreclose  your 
estate. 

Flint.  What  a  miserable  poor  toad  is  a  bus- 
hand,  whose  misfortunes  not  even  death  can  re- 
lieve! 

But,  Think  of  that,  squire,  before  it  be  too 
late ! 

Flint.  Well,  but,  friends,  neighbours,  what  the 
deuce  can  I'do  ?  Are  you  all  of  a  mind  ? 

DeJar.  All,'all ;  dere  is  no  question  at  all :  \Vhat ! 
a  gar^on  of  your  ancient  famiile  to  take  up  with 
a  pauvre  petite  bourgeoise  ? 

FUnt.  boes  that  never  happen  in  France  ? 
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De  Jar.  Never,  but  when  Monsieur  le  Barou 
is  very  great  beggar,  and  le  bourgeoise  has  duinu- 
ed  deal  de  guinea. 

pQuL  That  is  none  of  oar  case. 

Flint.  No,  no — Mynheer,  do  your  people  ne- 
ver make  up  such  matches  ? 

Sour  Crout,  Never,  never — what,  a  German 
dishonour  his  stock !  why,  Mcstcr  Flint,  should 
Mistress  Linnet  bring  you  de  children  for  de  ten 
generations  to  come,  they  could  not  be  cliose  de 
canons  of  Strasburgh. 

Flint.  No? 

Poul,  So,  squire,  take  it  which  way  you  will, 
what  dreadful  danger  vou  run  ! 

Flint.  I  do. 

Foul.  Loss  of  friends 

^11*.  Pipe  and  afternoon's  nap — 

Sour  Crout.  Your  fnmille  gone  to  de  dogs — 

De  Jar,  Your  peace  of  mind  to  de  devil — 

Foul.  Your  heahJ) — 

But.  Your  wealth — 

Foul.  Plate,  mojiey,  and  manors — 

All.  Your— 

Flint.  Enough,  dear  neighbours,  enough — I 
feel  it,  I  feel  it  too  well.  Lord  have  mercy,  what 
a  miserable  scrape  am  I  in  !  and  here,  too,  not 
an  hour  ago,  it  has  cost  me,  the  Lord  knows  what, 
in  making  her  presiMits ! 

Foul.  Never  mind  that;  you  had  better  part 
with  half  you  are  worth  in  the  world. 

Flint,  True,  true — well,  then,  Til  go  and  break 
off  all  matters  this  minute. 

Foul.  The  wisest  thing  you  can  do. 

But.  The  sooner  the  better. 

Flint.  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  in  the — and  yet 
Button,  she  is  a  vast  pretty  girl — I  should  be 
heartily  sorry  to  lose  her — dost  think  one  could 
not  get  her  on  easier  terms  than  on  marriage? 

But.  It  is  but  tr}'ing,  however. 

Flint.  To  tell  truth,  Billy,  I  have  always  had 
that  in  my  head;  and,  at  all  events,  I  have  thought 
of  a  project  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 

JBti^  Ay,  squire,  what  is  it? 

Flint.  No  matter — and,  do  you  hear,  Billy  ? 
should  I  get  her  consent,  if  you  will  take  her  off 
my  hands,  and  marry  her,  when  I  begin  to  grow 
tired,  I'll  settle  ten  pounds  a-year  upon  you,  for 
both  your  lives. 

But.  Without  paying  the  taxes  ? 

Flint.  That  matter  we  will  talk  of  hereafter. 

[Exit. 

PmiL  So,  so,  we  have  well  settled  this  busi- 
aess,  however. 

But.  No  more  thoughts  of  his  taking  a  wife. 

Foul.  He  would  sooner  be  tied  to  a  gibbet ; 
bat,  Billy,  step  after  him,  they  will  let  you  in  at 
Sir  Christopher  Cripple's;  and  bring  us^  Bill,  a 
faithful  account. 

But.  I  will,  I  will :  but  wheve  shall  yoi|  be  ? 

FouL  Above,  in  the  Phoenix;  we  won't  stir 
•ut  of  the  house ;  but  be  very  exact 

But,  Never  few.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

Enter  Miss  Lixn£T. 

Miss  Lin.  Heigh  ho !  what  a  sacrifice  am  I 
going  to  make  !  but  it  is  the  will  of  those  who 
have  a  ri^ht  to  all  my  obedience,  and  to  that  I 
will  submit.  [Loud  knocking  at  the  door.]  Bless 
me !  who  can  that  be  at  this  time  of  night !  Our 
friends  may  err ;  and  projects,  the  most  pruden- 
tially  pointed,  may  miss  of  their  aim ;  but  ago 
and  experience  demand  respect  and  attention, 
and  the  undoubted  kindness  of  our  parents'  de- 
signs claims,  on  our  parts  at  least,  a  grateful  and 
ready  compliance. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Miss  Lin.  Nancy,  tvho  was  that  at  the  door  ? 

Nun.  Mr  Flint,  miss,  begs  the  favour  of  speak- 
ing five  words  with  you. 

Miss  Lin.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  had  this  night, 
at  least,  to  myself— Where  is  my  mother  ? 

Nan.  In  the  next  room  with  lady  Catharine, 
consulting  about  your  clothes  for  the  morning. 

Miss  Lin.  He  is  here — very  tvell,  you  may  gOw 

Enter  Flint. 

Flint.  She  is  alpne,  as  I  wished— -Miss,  I  beg 
pardon  for  intruding  at  this  time  of  night,  but — 

Miss  Un.  Sir ! 

Flint.  You  can't  wonder  that  I  desire  to  en- 
joy your  good  company  every  minute  I  can. 

Miss  tin.  Those  minutes,  a  short  space  will 
place,  Mr  flint,  in  your  power;  if,  till  then,  you 
had  permitted  me  to— ^ — ^ 

Flint.  Right.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  serious  talk  with  you  of  how  and 
about  it.  I  think,  miss,  you  agree,  if  wc  marry, 
to  go  off  to  the  country  directly? 

M'm  Lin.  If  wc  marry  !  Is  it,  then,  a  matter 
of  doubt  ? 

Flint.  Why,  I  tell  you,  miss;  with  regard  to 
myself,  you  know,  I  am  one  of  the  roost  ancient- 
est  families  in  all  the  country  round 

Miss  Un.  Without  doubt. 

Flint.  And,  as  to  money  and  lands  in  these 
parts,  I  believe  few  people  can  match  me. 

Miss  Un.  Perhaps  not. 

Flint.  And  as  to  yourself— I  don't  speak  in  a 
disparaging  way— your  friends  arc  low  folks,  and 
your  fortune  just  nothing. 

Miss  Un.  True,  sir ;  but  this  is  no  new  dis- 
covery ;  you  have  known  this — — 

Flint.  Hear  me  out  now !— as  I  bring  all  these 
good  things  on  my  side,  and  you  have  nothing  to 
give  me  in  return  but  your  love,  I  ought  to  be 
pretty  sure  of  the  possession  of  that. 

Miss  Un.  I  hope,  the  propcriy  discharging  all 
the  duties  of  that  condition,  which  I  am  shortly 
to  owe  to  your  favour,  will  giye  you  convincing 
proofs  of  my  gratitude. 
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Flint.  Your  gratitude,  miss  ! — biit  we  talk  of 
your  love  !  and  uf  chnt,  if  I  mairyy  I  mubi  have 
plain  and  positive  proofs. 

Miss  Lin.  Proofs  !  of  what  kind  ? 

Flint.  To  steal  avray  directly  with  roe  to  my 
lodgings. 

Miss  Lin.  Your  lodgings  ! 

Flint.  There  pass  the  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  very  minute  we  rise,  wc  will  march  away 
to  the  abbey. 

Miss  Liti  Sir ! 

Flint.  In  short,  miss,  I  must  have  this  token 
of  love,  or  not  a  syllable  more  of  tlie  marriage. 

Miss  Lin.  Give  me  patience ! 

Flint.  Come,  miss,  we  have  not  a  minute  to 
lose ;  the  coast  is  clear — should  somebody  come, 
]fou  will  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  do  what  I  de- 
sign. 

Miss  Lin,  Power !  Hands  off,  Mr  Flint !  Pow- 
er !  I  promise  you,  sir,  you  shall  never  have  me 
in  your  power. 

Flint.  Here,  miss— — 

Miss  Lin.  Despicable  wretch  !  from  what  part 
of  my  character  could  your  vanity  derive  a  hope, 
that  I  would  submit  to  your  infamous  purpose? 

Flint,  Don't  be  in  a 

Miss  Lin.  To  put  principle  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, not  a  creature,  that  had  the  least  tincture  of 
pride,  could  fall  n  victim  to  such  a  coiitemptible — 

Flint.  Why,  but,  miss 

Miss  Lin.  It  is  true,  in  compliance  with  the 
earnest  request  of  my  friends,  I  had  consented  to 
sacrifice  my  peace  to  their  pleasure ;  and,  though 
reluctant,  would  have  given  you  my  hand. 

Flint.  Vastly  well ! 

Miss  Lin.  What  motive,  but  obedience  to  them, 
could  I  have  liad  in  forming  an  union  with  you.^ 
Did  you  presume  I  was  struck  with  your  personal 
merit,  or  think  the  sordidness  of  your  mind  and 
manners  would  tempt  me  ? 

Flint.  Really,  miss,  this  is  carrying— 

Miss  Lin,  You  have  wealth,  I  confess ;  but 
where  could  have  been  the  advantage  to  me,  as 
a  reward  for  becoming  your  drudge?  I  might, 
perhaps,  have  received  a  scanty  sul^istence,  for 
I  can  hardly  suppose  you  would  grant  the  free 
use  of  that  to  your  wife,  which  your  meanness 
has  denied  to  yourself. 

Flint.  So,  so,  so ! — by  and  by  she  will  alarm  the 
whole  bouse ! 

Miss  Lin.  The  whole  house !  the  whole  town 
shall  he  told.  Sure  the  greatest  misfortune,  that 
poverty  brings  in  its  train,  is  the  subjecting  us  to 
the  insiilts  of  wretches  like  this,  who  have  no 
other  merit  but  what  their  riches  bestow  on  them. 

Flint,  What  a  damnable  vixen  I  [Aside. 

Miss  Lin.  Go,  sir !  leave  the  house !  I  am 
ashamed,  sir,  you  have  had  the  power  to  move 
me;  and  never  more  let  me  be  shocked  with  your 
•ight. 


Enter  Lady  Catharixc  and  Mrs  Livxet. 

Ladu  Cath.  How*s  aw  wi  you  within  ? — Gad's 
mercy  !  what's  the  matter  wi  miss?  I  will  hope, 
Maistcr  Flint,  it  is  na  you,  wha  ha  set  ber  a  wail- 
iiig  ? 

Mrs  Lin,  Kitty,  my  Icne  ! 

Miss  Lin.  A  modest  proposal  of  tliat  gentle- 
maj/s  innkingf 

Ladtf  Cath,  Of  what  kind  ? 

Miss  Lin.  Only  this  moment  to  quit  my  father 
and  you,  and  take  up  my  lodging  with  him. 

Lad(f  Cath,  To  night !  aw,  that  is  quite  out  of 
tlic  order  of  tiling ;  that  is  ne'er  done,  Maistcr 
Flint,  till  after  the  ceremony  of  the  puptiaU  i^ 
said. 

Flint.  No?  Then,  I  can  tell  your  ladyship,  it 
will  never  be  doup. 

Ladt/  Cath.  liow  ? 

Enter  Major  Racket,  Sir  Christophtr 
Cripple,  andBvnos. 

Sir  Chris.  We  beg  {)ardon  for  taking  the  liljer- 
ty  to  come  in,  Mrs  Linnet,  but  we  were  ai'itiid 
some  accident  might  have  happened  to  miss — 

Mrs  Lin.  There  has,  sir. 

hac.  Of  what  kind  ? 

Mrs  Lin.  That  worthy  gentleman,  unrlcr  pre- 
tence of  friendship  to  us,  and  honourable  views 
to  my  daughter,  has  hatched  a  treacherous  de- 
sign to  inevitably  ruin  my  child  ! 

SirChrU.  What,  he?  Flint? 

Mrs  Lin.  Even  he. 

Sir  Chris.  An  impudent  son  of  a Billy,  lead 

me  up,  that  I  may  take  a  peep  at  the  poppy 

Your  servant,  young  gentleman  !  what,  is  it  trie 
that  wc  hoar  ?  A  sweet  swain  this  to  tempt  a  virgin 
to  sin  !  Why,  Old  Nick  ha^  nmde  a  mistake  here; 
he  use<l  to  he  more  expert  in  his  anglinti;  for  what 
female  on  earth  can  be  got  to  oitch  this  bait  ? 

Lady  Cath.  Haud,  baud  you.  sir  Christopher 
Cripple,  let  Maister  Flint  and  i  have  a  short  ccn- 
ferencc  upon  this  occas»ion — 1  find,  Maistcr  Flint, 
you  ha  made  a  little  mistake,  but  marriage  uiil 
set  aw  matters  right  in  the  instant.  I  suppose  you 
persevere  to  gang  wi  miss  to  kirk  in  the  roorn- 
mg? 

Flint.  No,  madam,  nor  the  evening  neither. 

Lad^  Calh.  Mercy  a  Gad !  what,  do  you  re- 
fuse to  ratify  the  preliminaries? 

Flint,  I  don't  say  that  ncitlicr. 

Sir  Chris,  llicn  name  the  time  in  which  you 
will  fulfil  them — a  week  ? 

Lady  Cath.  A  fortnight  ? 

Mrs  Lin.  A  mouth  ? 

Flint,  1  won't  be  bound  to  no  time. 

Rac.  A  rascally  evasion  of  his,  to  avoid  an  ac- 
tion at  law. 

Sir  Chris,  But,  perhaps,  he  may  be  disappoint- 
ed in  that 
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lAdy  Cath,  Well ;  but,  Maister  Flint,  are  jou 
willing  t()  make  miss  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment 
for  the  damage } 

FiinL  I  have  done  her  no  damage,  and  I'll 
make  no  reparation. 

Rac,  Twelve  honest  men  of  your  country  may 
happen  to  differ  in  judgiuent. 

Fiini.  IjcI  her  try,  if  hhc  will. 

Sir  Chris,  And,  1  promi:>e  ytiu,  she  shan't  be 
to  »eek  for  the  means. 

Ladif  Cath.  If  you  be  nae  afraid  of  the  laws, 
liayou  nae  sense  of  siiuine.^ 

Rac.  He  sense  of  shame  ! 

Lady  Cath.  Gad's  wull !  it  shall  cum  to  tlie 
proof;  you  mun  ken,  good  folk,  at  Edinbun^h,  iR^t 
winter,  I  got  acquainted  with  Maister  Fout  tlic 
play-iictor— I  will  get. him  to  bring  the  Hlthy  loon 
on  tlie  stage — 

Sir  Chris.  And  expose  him  to  the  contempt  of 
the  world  ?  he  richly  deserves  it. 

Fiint.  Ay,  he  may  %vrite,  you  may  rail,  and  the 
people  may  hiss,  and  what  care  I  ?  I  have  that 
at  home,  that  will  keep  up  my  spirits. 

Lady  Cath,  At  haine  ? 

liac.  The  wretch  means  his  money. 

Fiint,  And  what  better  friend  can  any  man 
have?  Tell  me  the  place  where  its  influence 
fails?  Ask  that  gentleman  how  he  got  his  cock- 
ade ?  Money  !  I  know  its  worth  ;  and,  therefore, 
cau*t  too  carefully  keep  it.  At  this  very  instant, 
I  have  a  proof  of  its  value;  it  enables  me  to 
Jiiui;h  at  that  squeamish  impertinent  girl,  and  de* 
spise  the  weak  elTorcs  of  your  impotent  malice — 
Call  me  forth  to  your  courts  when  you  plea^, 
that  will  procure  me  able  defenders,  and  good 
witnesses,  trH>,  if  they  are  wanted.  [lExit, 

Sir  Chris.  Now,  there's  a  fellow  that  will  ne- 
ver reform. 

Rac.  Yon  had  better  let  him  alone ;  it  is  in  vain 
to  expect  justice  or  honour  from  him  !  What  a 
nvist  contemptible  cur  is  a  miser  ! 

Sir  Chris,  Ten  tliou&and  times  worse  than  a 
highwayman ;  that  poor  devil  only  pilfers  from 
Peter  or  Paul,  and  the  money  is  scattered  as 
soon  as  received;  but  the  wretch,  that  accumu- 
lates for  the  sake  of  secreting,  annihilates  what 
was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  world,  and  is  a 
robber  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Rac.  And  of  himself,  too,  into  the  bargain. 

But.  For  all  the  world ;  like  a  magpye,  he  .steals 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  hiding. 

Rac.  Well  observed,  little  Bill ! 

But,  Why,  he  wanted  to  bring  me  into  his 
plot — ^yes;  he  made  proposals  for  me  to  marry 
miss  after  his  purpose  was  served  ! 

Sir  Chris,  liow  ! 

But.  But  he  was  out  in  his  man — let  him  give 
his  cast  clothes  to  his  coachman.  Billy  Button 
can  afford  a  new  suit  of  his  own. 

Rac.  I  don*t  doubt  it  at  ail. 

But.  Fellow — I  am  almost  resolved  never  to 
set  another  stitch  for  him  as  long  as  I  live. 

Sir  Chris.  Right,  Button^  riglit ;  but  where  is 


Misb  Kitty  ?  Come  hither,  my  chicken :  Faith,  I 
am  heartily  glad  you  are  rid  of  this  scoundrel  ^ 
and,  if  such  a  crippled  old  fellow  as  me  was  worr 
thy  of  vqur  notice — but  hold,  Kate,  there  is  an- 
other chap  I  must  guard  yqu  against 

Miu  Lin,  Another,  sir !  Who  ? 

Sir  Chris.  Why,  this  gentleman. 

Rac.  Me ! 

Sir  Chri^.  Ay,  you  ;  pome,  come,  maior,  don't 
think  you  can  impose  upon  a  cunning  old  sports- 
man like  me. 

Rac.  Upon  myjsoul,  sir  Christopher,  you  make 
me  blush. 

Sir  Chris.  Oh  !  you  are  devilish  modest,  I  know 
— but  to  come  to  the  trial  at  once.  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe,  major,  you  are  fond  of  this 
girl ;  and,  that  her  want  of  fortune  mayn't  plead 
your  excu;«e,  I  don't  think  1  can  better  begin  my 
plan  of  reforming,  than  by  a  compliment  paid  to 
her  virtue — then  take  her,  and,  with  her,  two 
thousand  guineas  in  hand. 

Mrs  Lin.  How,  sir! 

Sir  Chris.  And  expect  another  good  spell  when 
Monsieur  le  Fevre  sets  roe  free  from  the  gout. 

But,  Please  your  worship,  I'll  accept  her  with 
half : — 

Lady  Cath,  G\  me  leave,  sir  Christopher,  to 
throw  in  the  widow's  mite  on  the  happy  occa- 
sion ;  the  bride  garment,  and  her  dinner  shall  be 
furnished  by  me. 

Sir  Chris.  Cock-a-leeky  soup  ? 

Lady  Cath,  Sheep's  head  singed,  and  a  baggies 
in  plenty. 

Sir  Chris,  Well  said,  lady  Catharine  1 

Aliss  Tun.  How,  sir,  shall  I  acknowledge  this 
goodness? 

Sir  Chris,  By  saying  nothing  about  it — Well, 
sir,  we  wait  your  answer. 

Rac,  I  think  the  lady  might  first  be  consult- 
ed :  I  should  be  sorry  a  fresh  persecution  should 
follow  so  fast  on  the  heels  of  the- 

Sir  Chris,  Come,  come,  no  trifling;  your  reso- 
lution at  once. 

Rac.  I  receive,  then,  your  ofier  with  pleasure. 

Sir  Chris.  Miss  ? 

Miu  Lin.  Sir,  there  is  a  little  account  to  be 
first  settled  between  this  geutlennan  aud  an  old 
unhappy  acquaintance  of  mine. 

SirChru,  Who? 

Mils  Lim.  The  major  can  goess— the  unhappy 
Miss  Prim. 

Sir  Chris.  You  see,  major,  your  <^  sins  are  ri- 
sing in  judgment. 

Rac,  I  believe,  madam,  I  can  satisfy  thaL 

Miss  Lin,  I  sha'n't  give  you  the  trouble — but, 
first,  let  me  return  you  all  my  most  grateful 
thanks  for  your  kind  intentions  towards  me.  I 
know  your  generous  motives,  aud  feel  their  value, 
I  hope,  as  I  ought ;  but  might  I  be  permitted  to 
chuse,  I  beg  to  remain  in  the  station  I  am ;  my 
little  talents  have  hitherto  received  the  public 
protection;  nor,  whibt  I  continue  to  deserve,  am 
I  the  least  afraid  of  losing  my  patrons.   {^Exeunt 
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MEN. 

Whittle,  a  dotard^  in  love  with  the  Widon^ 

Keckset,  hii friend, 

Thomas,  urcant  to  Whittle. 

Bates,  a  civil  old  bachelor. 

Sir  Patrick  O'Neal,  father  to  the  Widow. 

Nephew,  tit  love  with  the  Widow, 


WOMAN. 
Widow  Brady,  the  Irish  Widaw^ 


Scene — London, 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Whittle's  houtc. 

Enter  Bates  and  Servant. 

Batet,  Is  he  gone  out  ?  his  card  tells  me  to 
tome  directly — I  did  but  lock  up  some  papers, 
take  m J  hat  and  cane,  and  away  I  hurried. 

Ser.  My  master  desires  you  will  sit  down,  he 
will  return  immediately ;  he  had  some  business 
with  his  lawyer,  and  went  out  in  great  haste, 
leaving  the  message  I  have  deliver^.  Here  is 
my  young  master.  [Exit- Servant, 

Enter  Nephew. 

Batei.  What,  lively  Billy  !~hold,  I  bee  your 
pardon-<-melancholy  William,  I  think — Here's  a 
nne  revolution-r-I  henr  your  uncle,  who  was  last 
month  all  gravity,  and  you  all  mirth,  have  changed 
diaracters ;  he  is  now  all  spirit,  and  you  are  in 
the  dumps,  young  man. 


Neph.  And  for  the  same  reason.  This  jour- 
ney to  Scarborough  will  unfold  the  riddle. 

Batet.  Come,  come,  in  plain  English,  and  be- 
fore your  uncle  comes,  explain  the  matter. 

Neph.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  undone. 

Batet,  In  love,  I  Know — I  hope  your  unde  is 
not  undone,  too^-that  would  be  the  devil ! 

Neph.  He  has  taken  possession  of  him  in  every 
sense.  In  short,  he  came  to  Scarborough  to  see 
the  lady  i  had  fallen  in  love  with 

Batet,  And  fell  in  love  himself? 

Neph,  Yes,  and  with  the  same  lady. 

Bates,  That  is  the  devil  indeed ! 

Nq>h.  O,  Mr  Bates !  when  I  thought  my  hap- 
piness complete,  and  wanted  only  my  uncle's 
consent,  to  give  me  the  independence  he  to  ofVen 
has  promised  me,  he  came  to  Scarborough  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  me  joy  of  my  c^ioe; 
but,  m  less  than  a  week,  his  approbation  turned 
into  a  passion  for  her :  ke  now  bates  the  sight  of 
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me,  and  is  resolfed,  with  the  consent  of  the  fa- 
ther, to  make  her  his  wife  directly. 

Boies.  So  he  keeps  you  oot  of  your  fortune, 
won't  give  his  consent,  wliich  hb  brother's  foohsh 
will  requires,  and  he  would  marry  himself  the 
same  woman,  because  right,  title,  conscience, 
nature.  Justice,  and  every  law,  divine  and  human, 
are  agamst  it  I 

Neph,  Thus  he  tricks  me  at  once  both  of  wife 
and  fortune,  without  the  least  want  of  either. 

Batet,  Well  said,  friend  Whittle !  but  it  can't 
be,  it  shan't  be,  and  it  must  not  be ! — this  is 
murder  and  robbery  in  the  strongest  sense,  and 
he  shan't  be  hanged  in  chains,  to  be  laughed  at 
by  the  whole  town,  if  I  can  help  it. 

Neph.  I  am  distracted,  the  widow  is  distressed, 
and  we  both  shall  run  mad ! 

Batet,  A  widow  too !  'g^  a  mercy,  threescore 
and  five ! 

Neph.  But  such  a  widow  !  She  is  now  in  town 
with  her  father,  who  wants  to  get  her  off  his 
hands ;  'tis  equal  to  him  who  has  her,  so  she  is 
provided  for — I  hear  somebody  coming — I  must 
away  to  her  lodgings,  where  she  waits  for  me  to 
execute  a  scheme  directly  for  our  delivery. 

Bates,,  What  is  her  name,  Billy  ? 

Neph,  Brady. 

Bates,  Brady !  Is  not  she  daughter  to  sir  Pat- 
rick O'Neale ! ' 

Neph,  The  same.  She  was  sacrificed  to  the 
most  senseless  drunken  profligate  in  the  whole 
country :  He  lived  to  run  out  his  fortune ;  and 
the  only  advantage  she  got  from  the  union  was, 
he  broke  that  and  his  neck  before  he  had  broke 
her  heart. 

Bates,  The  affair  of  marriage  is,  in  this  coun- 
try, put  upon  the  easiest  footing;  there  is  neither 
love  or  hate  in  the  matter;  necessity  brings  them 
together;  they  are  united  at  firsit  for  their  mutual 
couvenience,  and  scpanited  ever  after  for  their 

particular  pleasures — O   rare    matrimony! 

Where  docs  she  lodjre  ? 

Neph,  In  Pall  Mall,  near  the  hotel. 

Bates,  111  call  in  my  way,  and  assist  at  the 
consultation ;  I  am  for  a  bold  stroke,  if  gentle 
methods  should  fail. 

Neph.  We  have  a  plan,  and  a  spirited  one,  if 
my  sweet  widow  is  able  to  go  through  it — pray 
Jet  us  have  your  friendly  assistance — ours  is  the 
cause  of  love  and  reason. 

Bates.  Get  you  gone,  with  your  love  and  rea- 
son !  they  seldom  pull  together  now-a-days.  I'll 
give  your  uncle  a  dose  Brst,  and  then  I'll  meet 
you  at  the  widow's — What  says  your  uncle's 
privy  counsellor,  Mr  Thomas,  to  this  ? 

Neph.  lie  is  greatly  our  friend,  and  will  enter 
sincerely  into  our  service — he  is  honest,  sensible, 
ignorant,  and  particular ;  a  kind  of  half  coxcomb, 
with  a  tliorough  good  heart — but  he's  here. 

Bates,  Do  you  go  about  your  business,  and/ 
kave  the  rest  to  me.  I 

[Ejnt  Nephew. I 


Enter  Thomas. 

Bates,  Mr  Thomas,  1  am  glad  to  see  you ; 
upon  my  word,  you  look  charmingly—^you  wear 
well,  Mr  Thomas. 

Tho,  Which  is  a  wonder,  considering  how 
times  go,  Mr  Bates — the/U  wear  and  tear  me 
ton,  if  I  don't  take  care  of  myself — my  old  mas- 
ter has  taken  the  nearest  way  to  wear  himself 
out,  and  all  that  belong  to  him. 

Bates,  Why,  surely  this  strange  story  about 
town  is  not  true,  that  the  old  gentleman  is  fallea 
in  love  ? 

Tho,  Ten  times  worse  than  that ! 

Bates,  The  devil ! 

Tho.  And  his  horns — going  to  be  married ! 

Bates,  Not  if  I  can  help  it. 

Tho,  You  never  saw  such  an  altered  man  in 
your  bom  days  ! — he's  grown  young  again ;  he 
frisks,  and  prances,  and  runs  about,  as  if  he  had 
a  new  pair  of  legs — he  has  left  off  his  brown 
camlet  surtout,  which  he  wore  all  the  summer, 
and  now,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he  goes 
open  breasted,  and  he  dresses,  and  powders,  and 
smirks,  so  that  you  would  take  him  for  the  mad 
Frenchman  in  Bedlam— —something  wroug  in  his 
upper  story — Would  you  think  it?— he  wants 
me  to  wear  a  pig-tail ! 

Batek.  Then  he  is  far  gone  indeed ! 

Tho,  As  sure  as  you  are  there,  Mr  Bates,  a 
pig-tail !— we  have  had  sad  work  about  it — I 
made  a  compromise  with  him  to  wear  these 
ruffled  shirts  which  he  gave  me ;  but  they  stand 

in  my  way 1  am  so  listless  witli  them— — 

though  f4Tave  tied  up  my  hands  for  him,  I  won't 
tie  up  my  head,  that  I  am  resolute. 

Bates.  This  it  is  to  be  in  love,  Thomas  ? 

Tho,  He  may  make  free  with  himself,  he 
shan't  make  a  fool  of  me — he  has  got  his  head 
into  a  bag,  but  I  won't  have  a  pig-tail  tacked  to 
mine— —and  so  I  told  him. 

Bates.  What  did  you  tell  him  ?     , 

Tho.  That  as  I,  and  my  father,  and  his  father 
before  me,  had  wore  their  own  hair  as  heaven 
had  sent  it,  I  thought  myself  rather  too  old  to 
set  up  for  a  monkey  at  my  time  of  life,  and  wear 
a  pig-tail — he,  he,  he ! — he  took  it. 

Bates.  With  a  wry  face,  for  it  was  wormwood. 

Tho,  Yes,  he  was  frumped,  and  called  me  old 
blockhead,  and  would  not  speak  to  me  the  rest 
of  tlie  day — but  the  next  day  he  was  at  it  again 
—he  then  put  me  into  a  passion— and  I  could 
not  help  telling  him,  tliat  I  was  an  Englishman 
born,  and  had  my  prerogative  as  well  as  he ;  and 
that  as  long  as  I  had  breath  in  inv  body  I  vras 
for  liberty,  and  a  strait  head  of  hair ! 

Bates,  Well  said,  Thomas !— he  could  not  an- 
swer that. 

Tho,  The  poorest  roan  in  England  is  a  match 
for  the  greatest,  if  he  will  but  stick  to  the 
laws  of  the  laad,  and  the  statute  books^  as 
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they  are  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Baie»,  You  are  right — we  must  lay  our  wits 
together,  and  drive  the  widow  out  of  your  old 
inaster^s  head,  and  put  her  into  your  young 
master's  hands. 

Tho,  With  all  my  heart ! — nothing  can  be  more 
meritorious — marry  at  his  years  !  what  a  terri- 
ble account  would  he  make  of  it,  Mr  Bates ! — 
Let  me  sec — on  the  debtor  side  sixty-five — and 
per  contra  creditor,  a  buxom  widow  of  twcnty- 
thre€^— He'll  be  a  bankrupt  in  a  fortnight — he, 
he,  he  ! 

Bates,  And  so  he  would,  Mr  Thomas-— what 
have  you  got  in  your  hand  ? 

Tho.  A  pamphlet,  my  old  gentleman  takes  in 
—he  has  left  oiF  buying  histories  and  religious 
pieces  by  numbers,  as  he  used  to  do ;  and  since 
he  has  got  this  widow  in  his  head,  he  reads  no- 
thing but  the  Amorous  Repository,  Cupid's 
Revels,  Call  to  Marriage,  Hymen's  Delights, 
Love  lies  a  Bleeding,  liOve  in  the  Suds,  and  such 
like  tender  compositions. 

Batei,  Here  he  comes,  with  all  his  folly  about 
him. 

Tho,  Yes,  and  the  first  fool  from  Vanity-fair 
—Heaven  help  us  ! — love  turns  man  and  woman 
topsy  turvy  !  [Exit  Thomas. 

Whit,  [\Vi1hout.\  Where  is  her  where  is  my 
good  friend } 

Enter  Whittlk. 

Ha  !  here  he  is — give  me  your  hand. 

Bates,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  such  spirits, 
my  old  gentleman. 

Whit.  Not  so  old  neither — no  man  ought  to 
be  called  old,  friend  Bates,  if  he  is  in  health, 
spirits,  and 

Bates,  In  his  senses — which  I  should  rather 
doubt,  as  2  never  saw  you  half  so  trolicksome  in 
my  life. 

Whit.  Never  too  old  to  learn,  friend  ;  and  if 
1  don't  make  use  of  my  philosophy  now,  I  may 
wear  it  out  in  twenty  years — 1  have  been  always 
bantered  as  of  too  grave  a  cast — you  know, 
when  I  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  they  used  to 
call  me  Young. Wisdom. 

Bates.  And  if  they  should  call  you  Old  Folly, 
it  will  be  a  much  worse  name. 

Whit,  No  young  jackanapes  dares  to  call  me 
so,  while  I  have  this  friend  at  my  side.  [Touches 
his  sv>ord,'\ 

Bates.  A  hero,  too  !  what  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  is  come  to  you,  my  friend  ? — high 
spirits,  quick  honour,  a  long  sword,  and  a  bag  ! 
•—you  want  nothing  but  to  he  terribly  in  love, 
and  then  you  may  sally  forth  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance.     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Whit.  Mr  Bates — the  Indies,  who  are  the  best 
judges  of  countenances,  are  not  of  your  opinion ; 
and  unless  you'll  be  a  little  serious,  I  must  beg 


pardon  for  giving  you  this  trouble^  and  m  opeo 
my  mind  to  some  more  attentive  friend. 

Bates,  Well,  come  !  unlock  then,  yoQ  wild, 
handsome,  vi^^orons  youug  dog  yoo-»-l  will  please 
you  if  f  can. 

Whit,  1  believe  you  never  saw  me  look  better, 
Frank,  did  you  ? 

Bates.  O  yes,  rather  better  forty  years  ago. 

Whit.  What,  when  I  was  at  Merchant  Taylon' 
School ? 

Bates.  At  LincolnVInn,  Tom. 

Whit.  It  can*t  be — I  never  disguise  my  ag^, 
and  next  February  I  shall  be  fifty-four. 

Bates.  Fifty-four !  Why  I  am  sixty,  and  yoo 
always  licked  me  at  school — though  I  believe  I 
could  do  as  much  for  you  now,  and  'ecod  I  be- 
lieve you  desen'e  it  too. 

Whit,  I  tell  you  I  am  in  my  fifty-fifth  year. 

Bates.  O,  you  are  ? — let  me  see— we  were  to- 
gether at  Cambridge,  anno  domini  twenty-five, 
which  is  near  fifty  years  ago — ^you  came  tit)  the 
college,  indeed,  surprisingly  young ;  and,  what  is 
more  surprising,  by  this  calculation,  you  went  to 
school  before  you  was  born— you  was  always  a 
forward  child. 

Whit.  I  M'e  there  is  no  talkin;;  or  consult- 
ing  with  you  in  ihis  hnniour;  and  so,  Mr  Bares 
when  ynu  are  in  temper  to  show  less  of  your  wit, 
and  more  of  your  friendship,  I  shall  consult  with 
you. 

Bates.  Fare  you  well,  my  old  boy — ^young  fel- 
low, I  mean — when  you  have  done  sowing  your 
wild  oats,  and  have  been  blistered  into  yt»ur  ri^ht 
senses ;  when  voo  have  half  killed  yourself  with 
bt'ins:  a  beau,  and  return  to  your  woollen  caps, 
flannel  waistcoats,  worsted  stockings,  cork  soles, 
and  gallochies,  I  am  at  your  service  aeain.    So 

htm  jour   to  you,    Monsieur    Fifty-four ha, 

ha!  •  \ETit. 

Whit.  He  has  certainly  heard  of  ray  affair — 
but  he  is  «»ld  and  peevish — he  wants  spirits^  :uid 
strength  of  constitution  to  conceive  my  happi- 
ness— I  am  in  love  with  the  widow,  and  must 
have  her :  Every  man  know^t  his  own  wants- — 
let  the  world  laugh,  and  my  friend  stare  !  let 
them  call  me  imprudent,  anci  mad,  if  they  piea«^e 

1  live  in  good  times,  and  amonj;  peopie  of 

fashion  ;  so  none  bf  my  neighboui-s,  thank 
Heaven,  can  have  the  assurance  to  Iau<;h  at 
me. 

Enter  Old  Kecksey. 

Keck.  What,  my  friend  Whittle  !  joy,  joy,  to 
you,  old  boy — you  are  going,  a  eoinp,  a  goins  *  a 
tine  widow  has  bid  for  you,  and  will  have  vo* — > 
hah,  friend?  all  for  the  best — there  is  noth'ng 
like  it — ^hugh,  hugh,  hogh !— — a  gooti  wife  -  a 
good  thing,  and  a  young  one  is  a  better — h.»h— 
who's  afraid  .Mf  I  had  not  lately  married  m^e,  I 
sliould  have  been  at  death's  door  by  tbb  timC"  ■** 
hugh,  hugh,  hugh ! 
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Whit,  Thank,  thank  you,  friend  !  I  was  com- 
ing to  advise  with  you — I  am  got  into  the  pound 
again — in  love  up  to  the  ears — a  6ne  woman, 

faith ;  and  there's  no  love  lost  between  us. 

Am  I  right,  friend? 

Keck,  Right !  ay,  right  as  my  leg,  Tom  !  Life's 
nothing  wittiout  love — huoh,  hugh  !  I  am  happy 
as  the  day's  long  !  my  wile  love8  gadding,  and  I 
cun't  slay  at  home ;  so  we  arc  both  of  a  mind — 
She's  every  night  at  one  or  other  of  the  garden 
places ;  but  among  friends,  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  the  damp;  hugh,  hugh,  hugh  !  She  has  got  an 
Irish  gentleman,  a  kind  of  cousin  of  hers,  to  take 
care  of  her;  a  fine  fellow  !  and  so  good-natured  ! 
-*It  is  a  vast  comfort  to  have  such  a  friend  in  a 
family  !  Hugh,  hugh,  hdgh  ! 

Whit,  You  are  a  bold  man,  cousin  Kecksey. 

Keck.  Bold  !  ay,  to  be  sure ;  none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair-— ^llugh,  hugh  !  who's 
afraid  ? 

Whit,  Why  your  wife  is  five  feet  ten  ! 

Keck.  Without  her  shoes.  1  hate  your  little 
shrimps  ;  none  of  your  lean,  meagre  French 
frogs  for  me ;  I  was  alv/ays  fond  ot'  ilic  majestic: 
give  me  a  slice  of  a  good  Kngliah  surloin  !  cut 
and  come  again ;  hugh,  hugh,  hugh !  that's  my 
taste. 

Whit.  Tin  glad  you  have  so  good  a  stomach — 
And  so  you  would  advise  me  to  marry  the  widow 
directly? 

Keck,  To  be  sure ! — yon  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose;  I  always  mind  what  the  poet  says, 

Tis  folly  to  lose  time, 
When  man  is  in  his  prime : 

Hugh  !  hugh  !  hugh  ! 

Whit,  You  have  an  ugly  cough,  cousin. 

Keck,  Marriage  is  the  best  lozenge  for  it. 

Whit,  You  have  raised  roe  from  the  dead — I 
im  glad  you  came — Frank  Bates  had  almost  kill- 
ed me  with  his  iokes — but  you  have  comforted 
ne,  and  we  will  walk  through  the  Park ;  and  I 
vill  carry  you  to  the  widow  in  Pull- mall. 

Keck.  VVith  all  ray  heart! ru  raise  her  spi- 

•its,  and  yours  too.  Courage,  Tom — come  along 
who  s  afraid  ?  [EseuHt. 

SCENE  U.^The  Widow's  lotiging, 

JBa/er  Widow,  Nephew,  and  Bates. 

Batei.  Indeed,  madam,  there  is  no  other  way 
)Ut  to  cast  olF  your  real  character,  and  asstiinc 
i  feigned  one ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  occasion, 
.nd  requires  extraordinary  nteasurcs ;  pluck  up  a 
pirit,  and  do  it  for  the  honour  of  y  tur  sex. 

Neph.  Only  consider,  my  sweet  widow,  that 
lur  all  is  at  stake. 

Wid,  Could  1  bring  my  heart  to  act  contrnty 
0  its  feelings,  would  not  you  hate  me  for  being 
hypocrite,  though  it  is  doue  for  your  sake  ? 

Vol.  III. 


Neph,  Could  I  tliink  myself  capable  of  such 

ingratitude 

Wid.  Don't  make  fine  speeches !  You  men  are 
strange  creatures ;  you  turn  our  heads  to  your 
purposes,  and  then  despise  us  for  the  folly  you 
teach  us.  'Tis  hard  to  assume  a  cliaracter  con* 
trary  to  my  disposition  :  I  cannot  get  rid  of  my 
unfashionaole  prejudices  till  I  have  been  nrnr- 
ried  in  England  some  time,  and  lived  among  my 
betters. 

Neph.  Thou  charming,  adorable  woman  !  what 
shall  we  do  then  ?  I  never  wished  for  a  fortune 
till  this  moment. 

Wid.  Could  we  live  upon  affection,  I  would 
give  your  fortune  to  your  uncle,  and  thank  him 
for  taking  it ;  and  then 

Neph.  What  then,  my  sweet  widow  ? 

wid.  1  would  desire  you  to  run  away  with  me 
as  fast  as  you  can — What  a  pity  it  is,  tliat  this 
money,  which  my  heart  despises,  should  hinder 
its  happiness,  or  that,  for  want  of  a  few  dirty 
acres,  a  poor  woman  must  be  made  miserable, 
and  sacrificed  twice  to  those  who  have  them  ! 

Neph.  Heaven  forbid !  these  exquisite  senti- 
ments endear  you  more  to  me,  and  distract  me 
with  the  dread  of  losing  you. 

Bates.  Young  folks ;  let  an  old  man,  who  is 
not  quite  in  love,  and  yet  will  admire  a  fme  wo- 
man to  the  day  of  his  death,  throw  in  a  little  ad- 
vice among  your  flames  and  darts. 

Wid,  Though  a  woman,  a  widow,  and  in  ova 
too,  I  can  bear  reason,  Mr  Bates. 

Bates.  And  that's  a  wonder You  have  no 

time  to  lose ;  for  want  of  a  jointure  you  are  still 
your  father's  slave ;  he  is  obstinate,  and  has  pro- 
mised you  to  the  old  man  :  Now,  madam,  if  you 
will  not  rise  superior  to  your  sex's  weakness,  to 
secure  a  young  fellow  insteati  of  an  old  one,  your 
eyes  are  a  couple  of  hypocrites. 

Wid,  They  are  a  couple  of  traitors,  I'm  sure, 
and  have  led  their  mistress  into  a  toil,  from  which 
all  her  wit  cannot  release  her. 

Neph.  But  it  can,  if  you  will  but  exert  it.  My 
uncle  adored,  and  fell  in  love  with  you  for  your 
beauty,  softness,  and  almost  speechless  reserve. 
Now,  if,  amidst  all  his  rapturous  ideas  of  your 
delicacy,  you  would  bounce  upon  him  a  wild, 
ranting,  buxom  widow,  he  will  grow  sick  of  his 
bargain,  and  give  me  a  fortune  to  take  you  off  his 
hands. 

Wid.  I  shall  make  a  very  bad  actress. 

Neph.  You  arc  an  excellent  mimic;  assume 
but  the  character  of  your  Irish  female  neighbour 
in  the  country,  with  which  you  nstoniithed  u^  so 
agreeably  at  Scarborough ;  you  will  frijihten  my 
uncle  to  terms  and  do  that  for  ns  which  neither 
my  love  nor  your  virtue  can  accompli&h  without 
it. 

Wid.  Now  for  a  trial — [Mimicking  a  strong 
brogue.] — Fait  and  trot,  it  you  will  be  alUT 
bnni;ing  me  heforc  the  old  jontleman,  if  he  loves 
music,  I  wi41  trate  his  ears  with  a  little  of  the 
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brogue,  and  some  dancing  too,  into  the  bargain, 

if  loves  capcriuj; O  bless  me  !  my  heart  fails 

ine,  and  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits;  I  can 
never  go  through  it. 

[Nephkw  and  Bates  both  laugh. 

Nephew,  kneeling^  and  kissing  her 
handy 
O,  'tis  admirable !  Love  himself  inspires  you,  and 
we  shall  conquer.     What  say  you,  Mr  Bates  ? 

Bates.  I'll  insure  you  success;  I  can  scarce  be- 
lieve* my  own  ears  :  such  a  tongue  and  a  brogue 
would  make  Hercules  tremble  at  five-and-twcn- 
t^  !  But  away,  away,  and  give  him  the  first  broad- 
side in  the  Park  ;  there  you'll  find  him  hobbling 
with  that  old  cuckold,  Kecksey. 

Wid,  But  will  my  dress  suit  the  character  I 
play? 

Neph.  The  very  thing !  Is  your  retinue  ready, 
and  your  part  got  by  heart  ? 

Wid.  All  is  ready ;  'tis  an  act  of  despair  to 
punihh  folly  and  reward  mtiit ;  'tis  the  last  ef- 
fort of  pure,  honourable  love ;  and  if  every  wo- 
man would  exert  the  same  spirit  for  the  same 
out-of-fashion  rarity,  there  would  be  les^  busi- 
ness for  Doctors-Commons.  Now  let  the  critics 
laufzh  at  me,  if  they  dare.  [Exit  with  spirit. 

Neph,  Bra\  o !  bravissimo !  sweet  widow  ! 

[Exit  after  her. 

Bates,  Huzza  !  huzza !  [Exit. 

SCENE  llL^ThcPark. 

Enter  Whittle  and  Kecksey. 

Whit.  Yes,  yes,  she  is  Irish ;  but  so  modest, 
80  mild,  and  so  tender,  and  just  enough  of  the 
accent  to  give  a  peculiar  sweetness  to  her  words, 
which  drop  from  her  in  monosyllables,  with  such 
a  delicate  reserve,  that  I  shall  have  all  the  com- 
fort, without  the  impertinence  of  a  wife. 

Keck.  There  our  taste  differs,  friend  ;  I  am  for 
a  lively  smart  girl  in  my  house,  hugh  !  hugh  !  to 
keep  up  my  spirits,  and  make  me  merry.  I  don't 
odmire  dumb  waiters,  not  I ;  no  still  life  for  me ; 
I  love  the  prittle  prattle ;  it  sets  me  to  sleep,  and 
I  can  take  a  sound  nap,  while  my  Sally  and  her 
cousin  are  running  and  playing  about  the  house 
like  vounc;  cats. 

Whit.  I  am  for  no  cats  in  my  house ;  I  cannot 
sleep  with  a  noise ;  the  widow  was  made  on  pur- 
pose for  me ;  she  is  so  bashful,  has  no  acquaint- 
ance, and  she  never  woidd  stir  out  of  doors,  if 
her  friends  were  not  afraid  of  a  consumption, 
and  so  force  her  into  the  air :  Such  a  delicate 
creature!  you  shall  see  her;  you  were  always 
Jor  a  tall,  chattering,  frisky  wench ;  now,  for  my 
part,  I  am  with  the  old  saying, 

,  Wife  a  mouse. 

Quiet  house ;  ' 
Wife  a  cat, 
Preadful  tliat ! 


Keck.  I  don't  care  for  your  sayings who's 

afraid  ? 

Whit.  There  goes  Bates :  let  us  avoid  hioi,  he 
will  only  be  joking  with  us :  when  I  have  taken 
a  seriou3  thing  into  my  head,  I  can't  bear  to  liare 
it  laughed  out  again.  This  way,  friend  Keck- 
sey— What  have  we  got  here  ? 

Keck.  l^Looking  out.]  Some  fine  prancing 
wench,  with  her  lovers  and  footmen  about  her; 
she's  a  gay  one,  by  her  motions. 

Whit.  Were  she  not  so  fiauntini;,  I  should  take 
it  for — No,  it  is  impossible;  and  yet  is  not  that 
my  nephew  with  her }  I  forbad  him  speaking  to 
her;  it  can't  be  the  widow  !  I  hope  it  is  not. 

Enter  Vfinovr,  foUonced  hu  Nephew,  thrtt 
Footmen,  and  a  black  Boy. 

Wid.  Don't  bother  tne,  young  man,  with  yoor 
darts,  your  cupids,  and  your  pangs;  if  you  bad 
half  of  them  about  you  that  you  swear  you  have, 
they  would  have  cured  you,  by  killing  you  long 
ago.  Would  you  have  me  faitiess  to  your  uocle^ 
hah  !  young  man  ?  Was  not  I  faitful  to  you,  'till 
I  was  ordered  to  be  faitful  to  him  ?  but  I  must 
know  more  of  your  English  ways,  and  lire  more 
among  the  English  ladies,  to  learn  how  to  be 
faitful  to  two  at  a  time — and  so  there's  my  an- 
swer for  you. 

Neph.  Then  I  know  my  relief,  for  1  canoot 
live  without  you.  [Exit. 

Wid.  Take  what  relief  you  plase,  young  jontle- 
man,  what  have  I  to  do  with  dat  ?  He  is  certainly 
mad,  or  out  of  his  sinst^s,  for  he  swears  he  cant 
live  without  me,  and  yet  he  talks  of  killing  him- 
self? how  does  he  make  out  dat?  if  a  country- 
man t^f  mine  had  made  such  a  blunder,  they 
would  have  put  it  into  all  the  newspapers,  and 
Faulkner's  Journal  beside;  but  an  Englisbnum 
may  look  over  the  hedge,  while  an  Irishman  most 
not  stale  a  horse. 

Keck.  Is  this  the  widow,  friend  Whittle  ? 

Whit,  I  don't  know ;  [Sighing.]  it  is,  and  it  is 
noL 

Wid.  Your  servant,  Mr  Whittol ;  I  wish  you 
would  spake  to  your  nephew  not  to  be  whining 
and  dangling  after  me  all  day  in  his  green  coat, 
like  a  parrot :  It  is  not  for  my  reputation  that 
he  should  follow  me  about  like  a  beggar-man, 
and  ubk  me  for  what  I  had  given  him  lon^  ago, 
but  have  since  bestowed  upon  you,  Mr  Whittol. 

Whit.  He  is  an  impudent  beggar,  and  shall  be 
really  so  for  his  disobedience. 

Wid,  As  he  can't  live  without  roe,  you  know, 
it  will  be  chairity  to  starve  him :  I  wish  the  poor 
young  man  dead  with  all  my  heart,  as  he  thinks 
it  will  do  him  a  grate  deal  of  good. 

Keck.  [To  Whittle.]  She  is  tender,  indeed  ? 

Iand  1  think  she  has  the  brogue  a  little — hugh  ! 
hugh  ! 

Whit,  It  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  I  heard 
it.  [Staring, 
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Wi(L  And  are  yoa  now  tatkinj;  of  my  brogue  ? 
It  is  always  th^  most  fullest  when  the  wind  is 
aescerly ;  it  has  the  same  effect  upon  me  as  upon 
stammering  people — they  can't  spake  for  their 
impediment,  and  my  tongue  is  fixed  so  loose  in 
my  mouth,  I  can't  stop  it  for  the  life  of  me. 

Whit.  What  a  terrible  misfortune,  friend 
Kerksey  ! 

Keck,  Not  at  all ;  the  more  tongue  the  better, 
•ay  I. 

JVuL  When  the  wind  changes,  \  have  no  brogue 
at  ail,  at  all.  But  come,  Mr  Whittol,  don't  let 
us  be  vulcar,  and  talk  of  our  poor  relations :  It 
is  impossible  to  be  in  this  metropolis  of  London, 
and  have  any  thought  but  of  operas,  plays,  mas- 
querades, and  puntaons,  to  keep  up  one*s  spirits 
in  the  winter;  and  Rauclagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Ma- 
rybone  fireworks,  to  cool  and  refresh  one  in  the 
summer.     La  !  la !  la  I  [Singt. 

Whit.  I  protest  she  puts  me  into  a  sweat !  we 
•hall  have  a  mob  about  us. 

Keck.  The  more  the  merrier,  I  say — who's 
afraid  } 

Wid.  How  the  people  stare  !  as  if  tliey  never 
•aw  a  woman's  voice  before ;  but  my  vivacity  lias 
got  the  lietter  of  my  good  manners.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, this  strange  gentleman,  is  a  near  friend  and 
relation  ?  and,  as  such,  notwithstanding  his  ap- 
pearance, I  shall  always  trate  him,  though  I 
might  dislike  him  upon  a  nearer  acquaintance. 

Keck.  Madam,  you  do  me  honour !  I  like  your 
frankness,  and  1  like  your  person,  and  I  envy  my 
friend  Whittle;  and  if  you  were  not  engaged, 
and  I  were  not  married,  I  would  endeavour  to 

make  myself  agreeable  to  you,  that  I  would 

hugh !  hugh ! 

Wid.  And  indeed,  sir,  it  would  be  very  agra- 
able  to  me ;  for  if  I  should  hate  you  as  much  as 
I  did  my  first  dare  husband,  I  should  always 
have  the  comfort,  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
my  torments  would  not  last  long. 

Keck.  She  utters  something  more  than  mono- 
•syllables,  friend  !  this  is  better  than  bar)(ain :  she 
Has  a  fine  bold  way  of  talking. 

Whit.  More  bold  than  welcome !  I  am  struck 
all  of  a  heap  ! 

Wid.  What,  are  you  low  spirited,  my  dare  Mr 
Whittol  ?  W^hen  you  were  at  Scarborough,  and 
winning  my  affections,  you  were  all  mirth  and 
griety ;  and  now  you  have  won  me,  you  are  as 
thoughtful  about  it  as  if  we  had  been  married 
some  time ! 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  I  can't  but  say  I  am  a 
little  thoughtful !  we  take  it  by  turns;  you  were 
very  sorrowful  a  month  ago  for  the  loss  of  your 
husband  ;and  that  you  could  dry  up  your  tears  so 
soon  naturally  makes  me  a  little  thoughtful. 

Wid.  Indeed,  I  could  dry  up  my  tears  for  a 
dozen  husbands  when  I  was  sure  of  hanng  a  tir- 
teenth  like  Mr  Whittol  :  that's  very  natural, 
sure,  both  in  England  and  Dubhn,  too  [ 

Keck.  She  won't  die  of  a  consumption ;  she 


has  a  fine  full-toned  voice,  and  you*ll  be  very 
happy,  Tom — Hugh  !  hugh  ! 

Whit.  O  yes,  very  happy. 

Wid.  But  come,  don't  let  us  be  melancholy 
before  the  time :  I  am  sure  I  have  been  mopeil 
up  for  a  year  and  a  half — I  was  obliged  to  mourn 
for  my  first  husband,  that  I  mi^ht  be  sure  of  a 
second  ;  and  my  father  kept  my  spirits  in  subjec- 
tion, as  the  best  receipt  (he  said)  for  changing  a 
widow  into  a  wife ;  but  now  I  have  my  arms 
and  legs  at  liberty,  I  must  and  will  have  my 
swing :  Now,  I  am  out  of  my  cage,  I  coul«l  dancd 
two  nights  together,  and  a  day,  too,  like  any  siiig- 
ini;  bird  ;  and  Vm  in  such  spirits,  that  I  have  got 
rid  of  my  father,  I  could  fly  over  the  moon  with- 
out wings,  and  back  again,  before  dinner.  Bless 
my  eyes  !  and  don't  I  see  there  Mii^s  Nancy  C- 
Flarty,  and  her  brother  captain  OTIarty.?  He 
was  one  of  my  dying  Stix'phons  at  .*^cur borough. 
I  have  a  very  great  regard  for  hin),  and  must 
make  him  a  little  miserable  with  my  happiness. 
[Curtse}f%.'\  Come  along.  Skips  !  \To  the  tervan^i.\ 
don't  you  be  gostring  there ;  show  your  liveries, 
and  bow  to  your  master  that  is  to  be,  and  to  his 
friend,  and  hold  up  your  heads,  and  trip  after 
me  as  lightly  as  if  you  had  no  legs  to  your  feet. 
I  shall  be  with  you  again,  jontlemen,  in  the  crack 
of  a  fan — O,  I'll  have  a  husband,  av,  marry  ! 

[Exit  singivg, 
aith !  no  ac- 
quaintance— dehcate  reserve — mopes  at  home — 
forced  into  the  air — inclined  to  a  consumption — 
What  a  description  you  gave  of  your  wife  !  Why, 
she  heats  my  Sally,  Tom  ! 

Whit.  Yes,  and  she'll  beat  me,  if  I  don't  take 
care.  What  a  change  is  here  !  I  must  turn  about, 
or  this  will  turn  my  head.  Dance  for  two  nights 
together !  and  leap  over  the  moon  !  you  ?>hall 
dance  and  leap  by  yourself,  that  I  am  resolved> 

Keck.  Here  she  comes  again;  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  see  her — You  are  in  luck,  Tom. 

Whit.  I  would  give  a  finger  to  be  out  of  such 
luck. 

Enter  Widow,  4rt 

Wid.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  the  poor  captain  is  marched 
off  in  a  fury :  he  can't  bear  to  hear  that  the 
town  has  capitulated  to  you,  Mr  Whittol.  I  have 
promised  to  introduce  him  to  you :  lie  will 
make  one  of  my  danglers  to  take  a  little  exercise 
with  me,  when  you  take  your  nap  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Whit.  You  shan't  catch  me  nappine,  I  assure 
you.  What  a  diM:overy  and  escape  I  have  made  ! 
I  am  in  a  sweat  with  the  thought  of  my  danuer  ! 

\  J  side. 

Keck.  I  protest,  cousin,  there  goes  my  wifci, 
and  her  friend  .Mr  Mac  Brawn.  What  a  fine 
stately  couple  thry  arc  !  I  mti'st  aftrr  l!jrni,  and 
have  a  laugh  uiili  them — now  they  ui.:u!c  and 
walk  quick,  that  I  mayn*t  overtake  them.     Ma-* 
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dam,  your  servant  YoaVc  a  happy  man,  Tom  ! 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  old  boy  !  Hugh !  hugh  ! — 
who  s  afraid  ! 

[Exit, 
Wid.  I  know  Mr  Mac  Brawn  extremely  well. 
He  was  %'ery  intimate  at  our  house  in  my  first 
husband's  time ;  a  ^reat  comfort  he  was  to  me, 
to  be  sure  !  He  would  very  often  leave  his  claret 
and  companions  for  a  little  conversation  with 
me  :  He  was  bred  at  the  Dublin  university  ; — 
and,  being  a  very  deep  scholar,  has  fine  talents 
for  a  tate  a  tate. 

Whit.  She  knows  him,  too !  I  shall  have  my 
house  over-run  with  the  Mac  Brawns,  CShouf- 
ders,  and  the  blood  of  the  Backwells  :  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me  ! 

Wid.  Pray,  Mr  Whittol,  is  that  poor  spindle- 
Icc«j;ed  crater  of  a  cousin  of  yours  lately  marri- 
ed ?  ha,  ha,  ha !  I  don't  pity  the  poor  crater  his 
wife,  for  that  agreable  cough  of  his  will  soon  re- 
ward her  for  all  her  sufferings. 

Whit.  What  a  delivery !  a  reprieve  before  the 
knot  was  tied !  [Aside. 

Wid.  Are  yon  unwell,  Mr  Whittol?  I  should 
be  sorry  you  would  fall  sick  before  the  happy 
day.  Your  being  in  danger  afterwards  would 
be  a  great  consolation  to  mc,  because  I  should 
have  the  pleasure  of  nursing  you  myself. 

Whii.  I  hope  never  to  give  you  that  trouble, 
madam. 

Wid.  No  trouble  at  all,  at  all !  I  assure  yon, 
sir,  from  my  soul,  that  I  shall  take  great  delight 
in  the  occasion. 

Whit.  Indeed,  madam,  1  believe  it. 
Wid,  I  don't  care  how  soon ;  the  sooner  the 
better; 'and  the  more  danger  the  more  honour: 
I  spake  from  my  heart. 

Whit.  And  so  do  I  from  mine,  madam. 

[Sighs. 
Wid.  But  don't  let  us  think  of  future  pleasure, 
and  neglect  the  present  satisfaction.  My  man- 
tua-maker  is  waiting  for  me  to  choose  my  clothes, 
in  which  I  shall  forget  the  sorrows  of  Mrs  Brady 
in  the  joys  of  Mrs  Whittol.  Though  I  have  no 
fortune  myself,  I  shall  bring  a  tolerable  one  to 
you,  in  debts,  Mr  Whittol ;  and  which  I  will  pay 
you  tin  fold  in  tindemess :  Your  deep  purse,  and 
my  open  heart,  will  make  os  the  envy  of  the  lit- 
tle grate  ones,  and  the  grate  little  ones ;  the  peo- 
ple of  quality,  with  no  souls,  and  grate  souls 
with  no  cash  at  all.  I  hope  you'll  meet  me  at 
the  pantaon  this  evening.  Lady  Rantiton,  and 
her  daughter  Miss  Nettledown,  and  Nancy  Tit- 
tup, with  half  a  dozen  Maccaronies,  and  two  Sa- 
voury Vivers,  are  to  take  me  there ;  and  we 
propose  a  grate  deal  of  chat  and  merriment,  and 
dancing  all  night,  and  all  other  kind  of  reaea- 
ations.  I  am  ouite  anoih«>r  kind  of  a  crater, 
now  I  am  a  bird  in  the  fields :  I  can  junket  a- 


bout  a  week  together :  I  have  a  fine  constita* 
tiou,  and  am  never  molested  with  your  nasty  va- 
pours. Are  you  ever  troubled  with  vapours,  Mr 
Whittol } 

Whit,  A  little  now  and  then,  madam. 

Wid.  I'll  rattle  them  away  like  smoke  !  there 
are  no  vapours  where  I  come.  I  hate  jour 
dumps,  and  your  nerves,  and  your  megrims ;  and 
I  had  much  rather  break  your  rest  with  a  little 
racketting,  than  let  any  thing  get  into  your  head 
that  should  not  be  there,  Mr  Whittol. 

Whit.  I  will  take  care  that  nothing  shall  be  m 
my  head,  but  what  ought  to  be  there :  What  a 
deliverance ! 

[Aside. 

Wid.  [Looking  at  her  watch."]  Bless  me  !  how 
the  hours  of  the  clock  creep  away  when  we  are 
plased  with  our  company  !  But  I  most  faive  too, 
for  there  are  half  a  hundred  people  waiting  for  me 
to  pick  your  pocket,  Mr  Whittol.  And  there  it 
my  own  brother,  lieutenant  (VNeale,  is  to  arrive  - 
this  morning ;  and  he  is  so  like  me,  you  woold 
not  know  us  asunder  when  we  are  together.  Yaa 
will  be  very  fond  of  him,  poor  lad  !  He  lives  by 
his  wits,  as  you  do  by  yonr  fortune,  and  so  you 
may  assist  one  another.  Mr  Whittol,  your  oba- 
dient,  'till  we  meet  at  the  pantaon.  Follow  loc^ 
Pompey  !  and  Skips,  do  you  follow  him. 

Pom.  The  Baccararo  white  man  no  let  blacky 
boy  go  first  after  yon,  missis;  they  pull  aad 
pinch  me. 

Foot.  It  is  a  shame,  your  ladyship,  that  a 
black  negro  should  take  place  of  English  chris* 
tians — We  can't  follow  him,  indeed. 

Wid.  Then  you  may  follow  one  another  oat 
of  my  sarvice  :  if  you  follow  me,  you  shall  follow 
him,  for  he  shall  go  before  me :  Can't  I  make 
him  your  superior,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  hare 
made  him  your  equal  ?  therefore,  resign  as  fast 
as  yon  plase ;  you  shan't  oppose  government,  and 
keep  your  places,  tiK) ;  that  is  not  good  politics  m 
England  or  Ireland  cither ;  so,  come  along,  Pom- 
pey, be  afttr  going  before  me— Mr  Whittol, 
most  tinderly  yours. 

[Erit 

Whit.  Most  tinderly  yours !  [Mimicks  Arr.]— 
Ecod,  I  believe  you  arc,  and  any  body's  else. — 
O  what  an  escape  have  I  had  !  But  how  shall  I 
clear  myself  of  this  business?  Fll  serve  her  as  I 
would  bad  money,  put  her  off  into  other  hands : 
My  nephew  is  fool  enough  to  be  in  love  with 
her,  and  if  I  give  him  a  fortune,  hell  take  the 
good  and  the  bad  together — He  shall  do  so,  or 
starve.  I'll  send  for  Bates  directly,  confess  my 
folly,  ask  his  pardon,  send  him  to  my  nephew, 
write  and  declare  off  with  the  widow,  and  so  get 
rid  of  her  tindernen  as  fast  as  I  can. 

[EiU, 
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SCENE  I. — A  room  in  Whittle's  house. 
Enter  Bates  and  Nephew. 

Neph,  [Taking  kim  by  the  hand.]  We  arc 
boaod  to  you  for  ever,  Mr  Bates  :  I  can  say  no 
more ;  words  but  ill  express  the  real  feelings  ol 
the  heart. 

Bates,  I  know  you  are  a  good  lad,  or  I  would 
not  have  meddled  in  the  matter ;  but  the  busi- 
ness is  hot  yet  completed  till  signatum  et  sigil- 
latiim, 

Neph.  Let  mc  fly  to  the  widow,  and  tell  her 
bow  prospemusly  wc  i;o  on. 

Bates.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  young  man !  She 
is  not  in  the  dark,  I  assure  you,  nor  has  she  yet 
finished  her  part :  so  capital  an  actress  should  not 
be  idle  in  the  last  act. 

Neph,  1  could  wish  that  3rou  would  let  me 
come  into  my  uncle's  proposal  at  once,  without 
vexing  him  farther. 

Bates.  Then  I  declare  off.  Thou  silly  young 
man,  are  you  to  be  duped  by  your  own  weak 
good  nature,  and  his  worldly  craft  f  This  does  not 
arise  from  his  love  and  justice  to  yeu,  but  from 
his  own  miserable  situation ;  he  must  be  tortu- 
red into  justice*.  He  shall  not  only  give  up  your 
whole  estate,  which  he  is  loth  to  part  with,  but 
you  roust  now  have  a  premium  for  agreeing  to 
your  own  happiness.  What,  shall  your  widow, 
with  wit  and  spirit,  that  would  do  the  greatest 
honour  to  our  sex,  go  through  her  task  cheerful- 
ly, and  shall  your  courage  give  way,  and  be 
outdone  by  a  woman's  ? — fie  for  shame  ! 

Neph.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Bates !  I  will 
follow  your  directions:  be  as  hard-hearted  as 
my  uncle,  and  vex  his  body  and  mind  for  the 
good  of  his  soul. 

Bates.  That's  a  good  child!  and  remember 
that  your  own,  and  the  widow's  future  happiness, 
depends  upon  your  both  goi'ig  through  this  busi- 
ness with  spirit ;  make  yuur  uncle  feel  for  him- 
self, that  he  may  do  justice  to  other  people.  Is 
the  widow  ready  for  the  last  experiment  ? 

Neph.  She  is.  But  think  what  anxiety  I  shall 
feel  while  she  is  in  danger  I 

Bates.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  she'll  be  in  no  danger ; 
besides,  shan't  we  be  at  hand  to  assist  her  ?— 
Hark  !  I  hear  him  coming  :  I'll  probe  his  callous 
heart  to  the  quick  !  and,  if  we  are  not  paid  for 
our  trouble,  say  I  am  no  politician.  Fly  :  now 
we  diall  do ! 

[Exit  Nt'phew. 

Enter  Whittle. 

T^^it.  Well,  Mr  Bates,  have  you  talked  with 
my  nephew  ?  is  not  he  overjoyed  at  the  projxi- 
»*l? 


Bates.  The  demon  of  discord  has  been  among 
you,  and  has  untuned  the  whole  family;  you 
nave  screwed  him  too  high :  the  young  man  is 
out  of  his'  senses,  I  thin); :  he  stares  and  mopes 
about,  and  sighs — looks  at  me,  indeed,  but  gives 
vei7  absurd  answers.     I  don't  like  him. 

Whit,  What's  tiie  matter,  think  you.^ 

Bates.  What  I  have  always  expected.  There 
is  a  crack  in  your  family,  and  you  take  it  by 
turns !  you  liave  had  it,  and  now  transfer  it  to 
your  nephew  ;  which,  to  your  shame  be  it  spo- 
ken, is  the  only  transfer  you  have  ever  mado 
him. 

Whit.  But  am  not  I  going  to  do  him  more 
than  justice  P 

Bates.  As  you  have  done  him  much  less  than 
justice  hitherto,  you  can't  begin  too  soon. 

Whit,  Am  not  I  going  to  give  him  the  lady 
he  likes,  and  which  I  was  going  to  marry  my- 
self? 

Bates.  Yes,  that  is,  you  arc  taking  a  perpetu- 
al blister  off  your  own  back,  to  clap  it  upon  his? 
What  a  tender  uncle  you  are  ! 

Whit.  But  you  don't  consider  the  estate  which 
I  shall  give  him  ? 

Bates.  Restore  to  him,  ^ou  mean;  'tis  his 
own,  and  you  should  have  given  it  up  long  ago : 
you  must  do  more,  or  Old  Nick  will  have  vou. — 
Your  nephew  won't  take  the  widow  of  your 
hands  without  a  fortune throw  him  ten  thou- 
sand into  the  bargain. 

Whit.  Indeed,  but  I  shan't ;  he  shall  run  mad, 
and  I'll  marry  her  myself,  rather  than  do  that. — 
Mr  Bates,  be  a  true  friend,  and  sooth  my  ne- 
phew to  consent  to  my  proposal. 

Bates.  You  have  raised  the  fiend,  and  ougfit 
to  lay  him ;  however,  I'll  do  my  best  for  you : — 
When  the  head  is  turned,  nothing  can  bring  it 
right  again  so  soon  as  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Shall  I  promise  for  you  ? 

Whit,  ril  sooner  go  to  Bedlam  myself.  [Exit 
Bates.]  Why,  I  am  in  a  worse  condition  than  I 
was  before  !  If  this  widow's  father  will  not  let  me 
he  off  without  providing  for  his  daughter,  I  may 
lose  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  none  of  us  be 
the  better  for  it.  My  nrphcw  half  inatl !  my- 
self half  married !  and  no  remedy  for  either  of 
us! 

Enter  Servant, 

Ser.  Sir  Patrick  CNeale  is  come  to  wait  up- 
on you;  would  you  please  t«>  sec  him  ? 

Whit.  By  all  means,  the  very  per'»on  I  want- 
ed;  don't  let  him  wait.  [Exit  Servant.]  I  won- 
der if  he  has  sren  my  letter  to  the  widow  ;  I 
will  sound  him  by  decrees,  that  I  may  Lesure  of 
my  mark  before  I  strike  W)'  blow. 
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Enter  Sir  Patrick. 

Sir  Pat*  Mr  Whizzle,  your  humble  servant. — 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  that  an  old  jontleman 
of  your  property,  will  have  the  honour  of  being 
united  with  the  family  of  the  O'Nales !  We  have 
been  too  much  jontlemcn  not  to  spend  our  es- 
tate, as  you  have  made  yourself  a  kind  of  jontle- 
man by  getting  one.  One  runs  out  one  way, 
and  t'other  runs  in  another ;  which  makes  them 
both  meet  at  last,  and  keeps  up  die  balance  of 
Europe. 

Whit.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir  Patrick ; 
I  am  an  old  gentleman,  you  say  true ;  and  I  was 
thinking i 

Sir  Pat,  And  I  was  thinking,  if  you  were  ever 
hO  old,  my  daughter  can't  make  you  young  again  : 
She  has  as  rich  fine  thick  blood  in  her  veins  as 
any  in  all  Ireland.  I  wish  you  had  a  swate  cra- 
ter of  a  daughter  like  mine,  that  we  might  make 
a  double  cross  of  it. 

Whit,  That  would  be  a  double  cross,  indeed  I 

[Aside. 

Sir  Pat.  Though  I  was  miserable  enough  with 
my  first  wife,  who  had  the  devil  of  a  spirit — and 
the  very  model  of  her  daughter»^et  a  brave  man 
never  shrinks  from  danger,  and  I  may  have  bet- 
ter luck  another  time. 

Whit.  Yes ;  but  I  am  no  brave  man,  sir  Pa- 
trick ;  and  I  begin  to  shrink  already. 

Sir  Pat.  I  have  bred  her  up  in  great  subjec* 
tion ;  she  is  as  tame  as  a  young  colt,  and  as  tin- 
der as  a  sucking  chicken.  You  will  find  her  a  true 
jontlewoman  ;  and  so  knowing,  that  you  can 
teach  her  nothing :  She  brings  every  thing  but 
money,  and  you  have  enough  of  that,  if  you  have 
nothing  else;  and  that  is  what  I  call  the  balance 
of  things. 

Whit.  But  I  have  been  considering  your 
daughter's  great  deserts,  and  my  great  age 

Sir  Pat.  She's  a  charming  crater ;  t  would 
▼enture  to  say  that,  if  I  was  not  her  father. 

Whit.  I  say,  sir,  as  I  have  been  considering 
your  daughter's  preat  deserts,  and  as  I  own  I 
have  great  demerits 

Sir  Pat,  To  be  sure  yon  have  ;  but  you  can't 
help  that :  And  if  my  daughter  was  to  mention 
any  thing  of  a  fleering  at  your  age,  or  your. stin- 
giness, by  the  balance  of  power,  but  I  would 
make  her  repate  it  a  hundred  times  to  your  face, 
to  make  her  ashamed  of  it.  But  mum,  old  jon- 
tleman, the  devil  a  word  of  your  infirmities  will 
she  touch  upon :  I  have  brought  her  up  to  soft- 
ness, and  to  gentleness,  as  a  kitten  to  new  milk  ; 
she  will  spake  nothing  but  no,  and  i/es,  as  if  she 
were  dumb ;  and  no  tame  rabbit  or  pigeon  will 
keep  house,  or  be  more  inganious  with  her  needle 
and  tambouiioe. 

Whit.  She  is  vastly  altered  then,  since  1  saw 
her  last,  or  I  have  lost  my  senses ;  and,  in  either 
CHse,  we  had  much  better,  since  I  must  speak 
plaiU)  not  come  together. 


Sir  Pat.  Till  you  arc  married,  you  mane  ?— 
With  all  my  heart,  it  is  the  more  geut«ile  for 
that,  and  like  our  family.  I  never  saw  Isdy 
O'Nale,  your  mother-in-law,  who,  poor  crater, 
is  dead,  and  can  never  be  a  mother-in-law  again, 
'till  the  week  before  I  married  her;  and  [did 
not  care  if  I  had  never  seen  her  then  ;  which  i% 
a  comfort,  too,  in  case  of  death,  or  accidents  in 
life. 

Whit.  But  you  don't  understand  me,  sir  Pa- 
trick.   1  say 

Sir  Pat,  I  say,  how  can  that  be,  when  we  both 
spake  English? 

Whit.  But  you  mistake  my  meaning,  and  doo't 
comprehend  me. 

Sir  tat.  Then,  you  don't  comprehend  yoor- 
self,  Mr  Whizzle  ;  and  I  have  not  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy to  find  out,  after  you  have  spoke,  what 
never  was  in  you. 

Whit.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  attend  to  me  t 
little. 

Sir  Pat.  I  do  attend,  man  ;  I  don't  interrupt 
you — out  with  it ! 

Whit.  Your  daughter — 

Sir  Pat.  Your  wife  that  is  to  be.     Go  on — 

Whit.  My  wife  that  is  not  to  be — Zoaods! 
will  you  hear  me } 

Sir^^B^rtT  To  be,  ol-  not  to  be,  is  that  the 
question  ?  I  can  swear,  too,  if  he  wants  a  little 
of  that. 

Whit.  Dear  sir  Patrick,  hear  me  !  I  confess 
myself  unworthy  of  her ;  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
imrd  for  you,  sir  Patrick  ;  I  should  think  myself 
honoured  by  being  in  your  family ;  but  there  are 
many  reasons — 

Sir  Pat.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  reasoos 
why  an  old  man  should  not  marry  a  young  wo- 
man ;  but  that  was  your  business,  and  not  mine. 

Whit,  I  have  wrote  a  letter  to  your  daughter, 
which  I  was  in  hopes  you  had  seen,  and  bruught 
me  an  answer  to  it. 

Sir  Pat,  What  the  devil,  Mr  W^hizzle  !  do  you 
make  a  letter-porter  of  uie }  Do  you  imagine, 
you  dirty  fellow,  with  your  cash,  that  sir  Patrick 
O^Nale  would  carry  your  letters }  1  would  have 
you  know  that  I  despise  your  letters,  and  all  that 
belong  to  them ;  nor  would  I  carry  a  letter  to 
the  king,  Heaven  bless  him  !  unless  it  came 
from  myself. 

Whit.  But,  dear  sir  Patrick,  don't  be  in  a  pas- 
sion for  nothing ! 

Sir  Pat,  What !  is  it  nothing  to  make  a  penny 
postman  of  me  ?  But  Til  go  to  my  daughter  di- 
rectly, for  I  have  not  seen  her  to-day  ;  and,  if  I 
find  that  you  have  written  any  thine  that  I  won't 
understand,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  affront  to  my 
family ;  and  you  shall  either  let  out  the  noble 
blood  of  the  0*Nales,  or  I  will  spill  the  last  drop 
of  the  red  puddle  of  the  Whizzles.  [Goinfi^y  and 
returns.]  tlark'e,  you  Mr  Whizzle,  Wheezle, 
Whistle,  whai's  your  name  ?  You  must  not  stir, 
till  I  come  back ;  if  you  offer  to  ate,  drink,  or 
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sleep,  till  my  honour  is  satisfied,  'twill  be  the 
worst  male  you  ever  took  in  your  life  ;  you  had 
better  fast  a  year,  and  die  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  than  dare  to  lave  your  house.  So  now, 
Mr  VVeezle,  you  are  to  do  as  you  plase. 

[£jri/ SfR  Pat. 
Whit,  Now  the  devil  is  at  work,  indeed  !  If 
some  miracle  don*t  save  me,  I  shall  run  raad> 
like  my  nephew,  and  have  a  long  Irish  sword 
through  me  into  the  bargain.  While  I  am  in  ray 
senses,  I  won't  have  the  woman ;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  is  out  of  them  shall  have  her,  if  1  give 
half  my  fortune  to  make  the  match.    Thomas ! 

Enter  Thomas. 

Whit,  Sad  work,  Thomas ! 

Tho.  Sad  work,  indeed  !  why  would  you  think 
of  marrying  P  1  knew  what  it  would  come  to. 

Whit.  Why,  what  is  it  come  to? 

Tho.  It  is  ni  all  the  papers. 

Whit,  So  much  the  better ;  tlien  nobody  will 
belic\'e  it, 

Tho.  But  they  come  to  me  to  inquire. 

Whit,  And  you  contradict  it } 

Tho.  What  signifies  that?  I  was  telling  lady 
Gabble's  footman  at  the  door  just  now,  that  it 
was  all  a  lie ;  and  your  nephew  looks  out  of  the 
two- pair-of-stairs  window,  with  eyes  all  on  fire, 
and  tells  the  whole  story :  Upon  that,  there  ga- 
thered such  a  mob ! 

Whit.  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  have  my  house 
pulled  down  into  the  bargain ! 

Tho.  It  is  all  quiet  again.  I  told  them  the 
young  man  was  out  of  his  senses,  and  that  you 
were  out  of  town ;  so  they '  went  away  quietly, 
and  said  they  would  come  and  mob  you  another 
time. 

Whit.  Tiiomas,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Tho.  Nothing  you  have  done,  if  yon  will  have 
matters  mend. 

Whit.  I  am  out  of  my  depth,  and  you  won't 
lend  me  your  hand  to  draw  me  out. 

Tho.  You  are  out  of  your  depth  to  fall  in 
love;  swim  away  as  fast  as  you  can;  you'll  be 
drowned,  if  you  marry. 

Whit,  I'm  frightened  out  of  my  wits.  Yes, 
yes,  'tis  all  over  with  me ;  I  must  not  stir  out  of 
my  house ;  but  am  ordered  to  stay  to  be  mur- 
dered in  it,  for  aught  I  know.  What  are  you 
muttering,  Thomas?  Prithee  speak  out,  and  com- 
fort me ! 

Tho.  It  is  all  a  judgment  upon  you;  because 
your  brother's  foolish  will  says,  the  young  man 
must  have  your  consent,  you  won't  let  him  have 
her,  but  will  marry  the  widow  yourself!  That's 
the  dog  in  the  manger ;  you  can't  eat  the  oats, 
and  won't  lot  those  who  can. 

Whit.  But  I  consent  that  he  shall  have  both 
the  widow  and  the  fortune,  if  we  can  get  him  in- 
to his  ri^ht  sen^s. 

Tho.  Tor  fear  1  should  lose  mine,  I'll  get  out 


of  liedlam  as  soon  as  possible ;  yon  must  provide 
yourself  with  another  servant. 

Whit.  The  whole  earth  conspires  against  roe  ! 
You  shall  stay  with  me  till  I  die,  and  t  len  you 
shall  have  a  good  legacy ;  and  I  won't  live  long» 
I  promise  you ! 

[Knocking  at  the  door. 

Tho.  Here  are  the  undertakers  already. 

[Exit  Tno. 

Whit.  What  shall  I  do  ?  my  head  can't  bear 
it;  1  will  hang  myself  for  fear  of  being  ruH 
through  the  body. 

Thomas  returns  with  bills. 

Tho.  Half  a  score  people  I  never  saw  before, 
with  these  bills  and  drafts  upon  you  for  pay- 
ment, signed  Martha  Brady. 

Whit,  I  wish  Martha  Brady  was  at  tl^e  bottom 
of  the  Thames !  What  an  impudent  extravagant 
baggage,  to  begin  her  tricks  already  !  Send  them 
to  the  devil,  and  say  I  won't  pay  a  farthing  ! 

Tho,  You'll  have  another  mob  about  the  door. 

[Going. 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  Thomas ;  tell  them  I  am  ve- 
ry busy,  and  they  must  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. Stay,  stav  !  that  is  promising  payment.  No, 
no,  no;  tell  tWm  they  must  stay  till  I  am  mar- 
ried, and  so  they  will  be  satisfied,  and  tricked  in- 
to the  bargain. 

Tho.  When  you  are  tricked,  we  shall  all  be  sa- 
tisfied. [Aside. 

[EtU  Tho. 

Whit.  That  of  all  dreadful  things  I  should 
think  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  should  be  a 
widow,  and  that  widow  should  be  an  Irish  one  f 
quem  Dcus  vult  perdere — Who  have  we  here? 
Another  of  the  family,  I  suppose  ? 

[Whit,  retires. 

Enter  Widow,  as  Lieutenant  O'Neale,  seetn^ 
ingfi/Jlutteredy  and  putting  up  his  sword,  Tho- 
u  AS  following. 

Tho.  1  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  captain  ? 

Wid.  O  not  at  all,  at  all ;  'tis  well  they  run 
away,  or  I  should  have  made  them  run  faster :  I 
shall  teach  them  how  to  snigger,  and  look  through 
glasses  at  their  betters.  These  are  your  Macca- 
roons,  as  they  call  themselves :  By  my  soul,  but  I 
would  have  stood  till  I  had  overtaken  them. 
These  whipper-snappers  look  so  much  more  like 
girls  in  breeches,  than  those  I  see  in  petticoats, 
that,  fait  and  trot,  it  is  a  pity  to  hurt  them :  The 
fair  sex  in  London  here,  seem  the  most  masculine 
of  the  two.  But  to  business :  friend,  where  it 
your  master  ? 

Tho.  TUcre,  captain ;  I  hope  he  has  not  offend- 
ed you. 

Wid.  If  you  are  impartinent,  sir,  you  will  of- 
fend me.    Lave  the  room. 

Tho.  I  value  my  life  too  much  not  to  do  that. 
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• — What  a  raw-boned  Tartar !  I  wish  be  had  not 
been  caught  and  sent  here. 

[Aaide  to  his  master,  and  exit. 

Whit,  Her  brother,  by  ail  that's  terrible!  And 
as  like  her  as  two  tygers !  I  sweat  at  the  sight  of 
him ;  Vm  surry  Thomas  is  gone  '  He  has  been 
quarrelling  already. 

Wid,  Is  your  name  Whittol  ? 

Whit,  My  name  is  Whittle,  not  Whittol. 

Wid,  We  &lian*t  staiid  for  trifles And  vou 

were  born  and  christened  by  the  name  of  l^ho- 
mas? 

Whit,  So  thev  told  me,  sir. 

Wid,  Then  they  told  no  lies,  fait !  so  far,  so 
good. — [Takes  out  a  tetter,'] — Do  you  know  that 
hand-writing  ? 

Wliit,  As  well  as  I  know  this  good  friend  of 
mine,  who  helps  me  upon  such  occasions. 

[Showing  /lis  right  hand,  and  smiling. 

Wid.  You  tiad  better  not  show  your  teeth,  sir, 

iiil  we  come  to  the  jokes the  hand-writing  is 

yours? 

Whit.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  mine.  [5^^^. 

Wid,  Death  and  powder !  What  do  you  sigh 
for  ?  are  you  ashaooed  or  sorry  for  your  handy- 
work  ? 

Whit,  Partly  one,  partly  t'other. 

Wid,  Will  you  be  plased,  sir,  to  rade  it 
aloud,  that  you  may  know  ic  again  when  you 
hare  it? 

Whit,  [Takes  his  letter,  and  reads^  Madam — 

Wid,  Would  you  be  plased  to  let  as  know 
what  madam  you  mane  ?  for  women  of  quality, 
nnd  women  of  no  quality,  and  women  of  all 
<)ualities,  are  so  mixt  together,  that  you  don't 
know  one  from  t'other,  and  are  ail  called 
vnadams.  You  should  always  read  the  subscrip- 
tion before  you  open  the  letter. 

WlUt.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  J  don't  like 
this  ceremony.  [Aside,]  To  Mrs  Brady  in  Pall- 
Mall. 

Wid.  Now  prosade Fire  and  powder,  but 

I  would 

Whit.  Sir !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Wid.  Nothing  at  all,  sir;  pray  go  on. 

Whit,  [Reads.]  *  Madam — as  I  prefer  your 

*  happiness,  to  the  indulgence  of  my  own  p;is- 

*  sions*— — — 

Wid.  I  will  not  prefer  your  happiness  to  the 

indulgence  of  my  passions Mr  VVlkittol ;  rade 

on. 

Whit,  '  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  unwortliy  of 

*  your  charms  and  virtues ' 

Wid.  Very  unworthy,  indeed.     Rade  on,  sir. 
Wlat.  '  1  have  for  some  days  had  a  Hcvere 

*  struj^tilc  between  my  justice  and  my  passion' — 

Wid.  I  have  had  no  struggle  at  all:  My  jus- 
tice and  passion  are  agreed. 

Whit.  *  The  former  has  prevailed ;  and  I  beg 

*  leave  to  resign  you,  with  all  your  accomplish- 

*  uients,  to  some  more  deserviug,    though  not 


'  more  admiring  senrant,  than  your  most  miter- 
'  ble  and  devoted/ 

*  Thomas  Whittle. 

Wid,  And  miserable  and  devoted  you  shall  be 
— To  the  postscript ;  rade  on. 

Wlut,  *  Postscript :  Let  me  have  your  pity, 
*  but  not  your  anger.' 

Wid,  In  answer  to  this  love  epistle,  yon  piti- 
ful fellow,  my  sister  presents  you  with  her 
tindercst  wishes ;  and  assures  you,  that  you  bav^ 
as  you  desire,  her  pity,  and  she  geiierou^^  throws 
her  contempt,  too,  into  the  bargain. 

Whit,  I'm  infinitely  obliged  to  her. 

Wid.  I  must  beg  lave,  in  the  name  of  all  our 
family,  to  present  the  same  to  you. 

Whit.  I  am  ditto  to  all  the  family. 

Wid.  But  as  a  brache  of  promise  to  any  of 
our  family  was  never  suffered  without  a  brache 
into  somebody's  body,  I  have  fixed  upon  myself 
to  be  your  operator;  and  I  believe  that  yoo  will 
find  that  I  have  as  fine  a  hand  at  this  work,  and 
will  give  you  as  little  pain,  as  any  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

[Sits  down  and  loouns  her  knee  bands. 

Whit,  For  Heaven's  sake,  captain,  what  are 
you  about  ? 

Wid.  I  always  loosen  my  g^ers  for  dit 
advantage  of  lunging :  it  is  for  ^rour  sake,  as  well 
as  my  own ;  for  I  will  be  twice  through  yoar 
body  before  you  shall  feel  me  once. 

Whit.  What  a  bloody  fellow  k  k !  I  with 
Thomas  would  come  in. 

Wid.  Come,  sir,  prepare  yourself;  you  axe 
not  the  first,  by  halt  a  score,  that  I  have  ran 
through  and  through  the  hear^  before  they  knew 
what  was  the  matter  with  them. 

W/Ut.  Bot,  captain,  suppose  I  will  marry 
your  sister ! 

Wid.  I  have  not  the  laste  objection,  if  yoo 
recover  of  your  wounds.  Callagon  O'Coooor 
lives  very  happy  with  my  great  aunt,  Mrs  Debo- 
rah O'Nale,  m  the  coonty  of  Galway ;  eioepc 
a  small  asthma  he  g6t  by  my  running  hioi 
through  the  lungs  at  the  Currough :  He  would 
have  forsaken  her,  if  I  had  not  stopped  his 
perfidy,  by  a  fimous  family  styptic  I  have  here. 
O  bo !  my  little  old  boy,  but  you  shall  get  it. 

[Drasn. 

Whit.  What  shall  I  do? Well,  iSr,   if  I 

must,  I  must :  1*11  meet  you  to-morrow  momiog 
in  Hyde-Park,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it 
will. 

Wid.  For  fear  you  might  forget  that  favour,  I 
must  beg  to  be  indulged  with  a  little  pushing 
now.  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it ;  and  two 
birds  in  hand  is  worth  one  in  the  buslies,  Mr 
Whitt*)!. — Come,  sir. 

Whit.  But  1  h^vc  not  settled  my  omtters. 
Wid.  O  we'll  settle  them  in  a  trice,  I  war- 
rant you. 

[Puts  herself  in  apositioM, 
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Whii.  But  T  don*t  understand  the  sword  ;  I 
had  rather  %ht  with  pistdls. 

Wid.  I  am  very  happy  it  is  in.  my  power  to 
oblige  you.  There,  sir,  take  your  choice;  I  will 
plase  you  if  I  can. 

[Offers  pistols. 

Whit.  Out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire  !  there's  no 
putting  hirn  off:  If  I  had  chosen  poison,  I  dare 
swear  he  had  arsenic  in  his  pocket.  Look'e, 
jouns:  gentleman,  1  am  an  old  man,  and  you'll 
get  no  credit  by  killing  me ;  but  I  have  a 
nephew  as  young  as  yourself,  and  you'll  get  more 
honour  in  facing  him. 

Wid.  Ay,  and  more  pleasure  too T  expect 

ample  satisfaction  from  him,  after  I   have  done 
jour  business.     Prepare,  sir  ! 

Whit.  What  the  devil !  w(#n't  one  srr\'e  your 
torn  ?  [  can't  fight,  and  I  won't  fight :  I'll  do  any 
thing  rather  th:^n  fight.  I'll  marry  your  sister. 
My  nephew  shall  marry  her :  I'll  give  him  all  my 
fortune.  What  would  the  fellow  have  ?  Here, 
Nephew  !  Thomas  !  murder,  murder  ! 

[  HeJiieSy  and  she  pursues. 

Enter  Bates  an(f  Nephew. 

Neph.  What's  the  matter,  unrle  ? 

Whit.  Murder,  that's  all :  That  ruffian  there 
would  kill  me,  and  eat  me  afterwards. 

Neph.  I'll  find  a  way  to  cool  him  !  Come  out, 
sir,  I  am  as  mad  as  yourself.  I'll  match  you,  I 
warrant  you. 

[Going  out  with  him. 

Wid,  ril  follow  you  all  the  world  over. 

[Going  after  him. 

Whit.  Stay,  stay,  nephew ;  you  shan't  fight : 
We  shall  be  exposed  all  over  the  town  ;  and  you 
may  lose  your  life,  and  I  shall  be  cursed  from 
morning  to  night.  Do,  nephew,  make  yourself 
and  me  happy ;  be  the  olivcvbranch,  and  bring 

riace  into  my  family.  Return  to  the  widow, 
will  give  you  my  consent  and  your  fortune,  and 
a  fortune  for  the  widow  !  five  thousand  pounds ! 
Do  persuade  him,  Mr  Bates. 

Bates.  Do,  sir ;  this  is  a  very  critical  point  of 
your  life.  I  know  you  love  her;  'tis  the  only 
method  to  restore  us  all  to  our  senses. 

.Neph.  1  must  talk  in  private  first  with  this 
hot  young  gentleman. 

Wid.  As  private  as  you  plasc,  sir. 

Whit.  Take  their  weapons  away,  Mr  Bates; 
and  do  you  follow  me  to  my  study  to  witness  my 
proposal :  It  is  all  ready,  and  only  wants  signing. 
Come  along,  come  along  !  [Evit. 

Bates.  Victoria,  victoria  !  give  me  your  swords 
and  pistols :  And  now  do  your  worst,  you  spirit- 
ed, loving,  young  couple;  I  could  lenp  out  of  my 
skin!  [Eri'l. 

Tho.  [Peeping  in  ]  .Toy,  joy  to  you,  yc  fond. 
charming  pair !  the  tox  is  can«'hr,  and  tl»c  young 
Iambs  may  skip  and  play.  1  leave  you  t()  your 
transports!  "  [Edit. 

Vol.  III. 


Neph.  O  my  charming  widow  !  what  a  day 
have  we  gone  through  ! 

Wid.  1  would  go  through  ten  times  as  much 
to  deceive  an  old  amorous  spark  like  your 
uncle,  to  purchase  a  young  one  like  his  nephew. 

Neph.  i  listened  at  the  door  all  this  last  scene; 
my  heart  was  agitated  with  ten  thousand  fears. 
Suppose  my  uncle  bad  been  stout,  and  drawn 
his  sword  ? 

Wid.  1  should  have  ran  away  as  he  did. 
When  two  cowards  meet,  the  struggle  is,  who 
shall  rnn  first ;  and  sure  I  can  beat  an  old  man 
at  any  thing. 

Neph.  Permit  me  thus  to  seal  my  happiness ; 
[Kisses  her  hand^  and  be  assured,  that  I  am  as 
sensible  as  I  think  myself  undeserving  of  it. 

Wid.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir ;  were  I  not  sure 
you  deserved  some  pains,  I  would  not  have 
taken  any  pains  for  you :  And  don't  imagine 
now,  because  1  have  gone  a  little  too  far  for  the 
man  I  love,  that  I  shall  go  a  little  too  far  when 
I'm  your  wife.  Indeed  I  shan't:  I  have  done 
mora  than  I  should  before  I  am  your  wife,  be- 
cause I  was  in  despair ;  but  I  won't  do  as  much 
as  I  may  when  I  am  your  wife,  though  every 
Irish  woman  is  fond  of  imitating  English  fa* 
shions. 

Neph.  Thou  divine  adorable  woman  ! 

[Kneeli  and  kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  W  h  ittle  and  Bates. 

Bates.  Confusion  !  [Ahide. 

Whit.  [Turning  to  Bates.]  Heyday  1 1  am 
afraid  his  head  is  not  right  yet !  he  was  kneeluig, 
and  kissing  the  captain's  hand. 

[Aside  to  Bates. 

Bates.  Jake  no  notice;  all  will  come  about. 

(Aside  to  Whittle, 
,  your  family  loves 
kissing  better  than  fighting  :  He  swears  I  am  as 
like  my  sister  as  two  pigeons.  I  could  excnie 
his  raptures,  for  I  had  rather  fight  the  best 
friend  I  have,  than  slobber  and  salute  him  a  la 
Francoisc. 

Enter  Sir  Pathick  0*Neale. 

iSiV  Pat.  I  hope,  Mr  Whizzle,  you'll  excuse  my 
coming  back  to  give  you  an  answer,  without 
having  any  to  give.  I  hear  a  grate  dale  of  news 
about  myself,  and  came  to  know  if  it  be  true. 
They  say  my  son  is  in  London,  when  he  tells  me 
himself  by  letter  here,  that  he's  at  Linierick ; 
and  I  have  been  with  my  daughter  to  tell  her 
the  news,  but  she  would  not  stay  at  home  to  re- 
ceive it,  so  I  am  come — O  gra  nia  chree^  my 
little  din  ousil  craro^  what  have  we  got  here?  a 
piece  of  mummery  !  Here  is  my  son  and  daughter 
too,  fait !  VVhat,  are  yon  wearing  the  breeches, 
Put,  to  sc^  how  they  become  you  when  you  are 
Mrs  Wcezel  ? 
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Wid.  I  beg  your  ptrdon  for  that,  sir !  I  wear 
them  before  marriage,  because  I  think  they  be- 
come a  woman  better  than  after. 

Whit,  What,  is  not  this  your  son  ? 

[Aitonithed. 

Sir  Pat,  No,  but  it  is  my  daughter,  and  that's 
the  same  thing. 

Wid,  And  your  niece,  sir,  which  is  better  than 
either. 

Whit,  Mighty  well !  and  I  suppose  you  have 
not  lost  your  wits,  young  man  ! 

Neph,  I  sympathize  with  you,  sir;  we  lost 
them  together,  and  found  them  at  the  same 
time. 

Whit,  Here's  villainy !  Mr  Bates,  give  me  the 
paper.  Not  a  farthing  shall  they  have  'till  the 
law  gives  it  them. 

Bate$,  We'll  cheat  the  law,  and  give  it  them 
now.  [Gives  Nephew  the  paper, 

Whit*  He  may  take  his  own,  but  he  shan't 
have  a  sixpence  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  I 
promised  him. 

Bate$.  Witness,  good  folks,  he  owns  to  the 
promise. 

Sir  Pat,  Fait  I'll  witness  dat,  or  any  thing 
else  in  a  good  cause. 

Whit,  What !  am  I  choused  again  ? 

Bates,  Why  should  not  my  friend  be  choused 
out  of  a  little  justice  for  the  nrst  time?  Your  hard 
usage  has  sharpened  your  nephew's  wits ;  there- 
fore beware,  don't  play  with  edge-tools— ^—you'll 
only  cut  your  fingers. 

Sir  Pat,  And  your  trote,  too :  which  is  all  one: 
Therefore,  to  make  all  azy,  marry  my  daughter 
first,  and  then  quarrel  with  her  afterwards ;  that 
will  be  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Whitt  Here,  Thomas !  where  are  you  f 

Enter  Thomas. 

Whit,  Here  are  fine  doings  !  t  am  deceived, 
tricked,  and  cheated ! 

Tho,  I  wish  you  joy,  sir ;  the  best  thing  could 
have  happened  to  you ;  and,  as  a  faithful  servant, 
J  have  done  my  best  to  check  you. 

Whit.  To  check  me ! 

Tho,  You  were  galloping  full  speed,  and  down 
bill,  too ;  and,  if  we  had  not  laid  hold  of  the 
bridle,  being  a  bad  jockey,  you  would  have  bung 
by  your  horns  in  the  stirrup,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  whole  town. 

Whit.  What,  have  you  helped  to  trick  me  ? 

Tho,  Into  happiness.  You  have  been  foolish 
a  long  while,  turn  about  and  be  wise.  He  has 
got  the  woman  and  his  estate :  Give  them  your 
blessing,  which  is  not  worth  much,  and  live  like  a 
Christian  for  the  future. 

Whit,  I  will,  if  I  can :  But  I  can't  look  at 
them ;  I  can't  bear  the  sound  of  my  voice,  nor 
the  sigh  t  of  my  own  face.  Look  ye,  I  am  dis- 
^cssed  and  distracted !  and  can't  come  to  yet : 


I  will  be  reconciled,  if  possible :  but  doo'i  let 
me  see  or  hear  from  you,  if  you  would  have  qs 
foiiget  and  forgive  you — I  shall  never  lift  up  mj 
head  again ! 

Wid,  I  hope,  sir  Patrick,  that  my  preferring 
the  nephew  to  the  uncle  will  meet  with  yoor 
approbation  t  Though  we  have  not  so  moch 
money,  we  shall  have  more  love ;  one  mind,  and 
half  a  purse  in  marriage,  are  mudi  better  thao 
two  minds  and  two  purses.  I  did  not  come  to 
£ngland,  nor  keep  good  company,  till  it  was  too 
late  to  get  rid  of  my  country  prejudices. 

Sir  Pat.  You  are  out  of  my  hands,  Pat ;  so,  if 
you  won't  trouble  me  with  your  affliction^  I 
shall  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  felicity. 

Neph,  It  would  be  a  great  abatement  of  my 
present  joy,  could  I  believe  that  this  lady  sbodd 
be  assisted  in  her  happiness,  or  be  supported  in 
her  afflictions,  by  any  one  but  her  lover  and 
husband. 

Sir  Pat,  Fine  notions  are  fine  tings,  but  a  fine 
estate  gives  every  ting  but  ideas ;  and  them  too, 
if  you'll  appale  to  those  who  help  you  to  spend 
it — What  say  you,  widow  ? 

Wid.  By  your  and  their  permisaion,  I  will  tell 
my  mind  to  this  good  company ;  and  for  fear 
my  words  should  want  ideas  too,  I  will  add  an 
Irish  tunc,  that  may  carry  off  a  bad  voice  ^ 
bad  matter. 

SONG. 

A  widow  bewitched  with  her  passion. 

Though  Irish,  is  now  quite  ashamed^ 
To  think  that  she's  so  out  of  fashion. 
To  marry,  and  then  to  be  tamed : 

Tis  love  the  dear  ioy. 

That  old  fashioned  boy. 
Has  got  iu  my  breast  with  his  quiver ; 

The  blind  urchin  he 

Struck  the  Cush  la  maw  cree. 
And  a  husband  secures  me  for  ever ! 

Ye  fair  ones  I  hope  will  excuse  me ; 

Though  vulgar,  pray  do  not  abuse  me; 

I  cannot  become  a  fine  lady« 

O  love  has  bewitched  Widow  Brady. 


Ye  critics,  to  murder  so  willing. 

Pray  see  all  our  errors  with  blindness ; 

For  once  change  your  method  of  killing 
And  kill  a  fond  widow  with  kindness. 
If  you  look  so  severe, 
In  a  fit  of  despair, 

Again  I  will  draw  forth  my  steel,  sirs : 
You  know  I've  tlie  art. 
To  be  twice  through  your  heart. 

Before  I  can  make  you  to  feel,  sirs. 

Brother  soldiers,  I  hope  you'll  protect 
Nor  let  cruel  critics  dissect  me^ 
To  favour  my  cause  be  but  ready. 
And  grateful  you*ll  find  Widow  Brady. 
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fe  leaders  of  dress  and  the  fashions. 

Who  gallop  post-haste  to  your  ruin, 
i¥hote  taste  nas  destroyed  all  your  passioas, 
Pravy  what  do  you  think  of  my  wooing  ? 
You  call  it  damned  low. 
Your  heads  and  arms  so,      [Mimicks  them. 
)o  listless,  so  loose,  and  so  lazy ; 
Bot  pray,  what  can  you 
That  I  cannot  do  f 
!)  fie,  my  dear  craters,  be  azy ! 

*Ye  patriots  and  courtiers  so  hearty, 
To  speech  it,  and  vote  for  your  party ; 
For  once  be  both  constant  and  steady, 
And  vote  to  support  Widow  Brady. 


I  To  all  that  I  see  here  before  me, 

The  bottom,  the  top,  and  the  middle ; 
For  mu^c  we  now  must  implore  you. 
No  wedding  without  pipe  and  fiddle* 
If  all  are  in  tune, 
Pray  let  it  be  soon ; 
My  heart  in  my  bosom  is  prancing ! 
If  your  hands  should  unite, 
To  give  as  delight, 
O  that's  the  best  pipmg  and  dancing ! 
Your  plaudhis  to  me  are  a  treasure. 
Your  smiles  are  a  dower  for  a  lady ; 
O  joy  to  you  all  in  full  measure ! 
So  wishes  and  prays  Widow  Brady. 

[Exeunt  omnet. 


THE 


SULTAN; 


ORi 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  SERAGLIO. 


BY 


BICKERSTAFF. 


MEN. 

SoLYMAN,  the  Sultan, 
OsMYN,  keeper  of  the  teragUo. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

WOMEN. 

RoxALANA,  an  English  captive. 
Scene^  Constantinople, 


ACT   L 


SCENE  I. — An  apartment  in  the  seraglio;  a 
throne,  in  manner  of  a  couch,  with  a  canopy,  on 
the  front  of  which  is  an  escutcheon  fixed,  with 
the  Ottoman  arms  crownld  with  J  eat  hers ;  in 
the  hack  scenes  the  sultanas  door  covered  with 
a  curtain. 

Enter  Osmyn  and  Elmira. 

Offir.  Tell  me,  what  right  have  you  to  be  dis- 
contented ? 

Elm.  When  first  I  came  within  these  walls,  I 
found  myself  a  slave ;  and  the  thoughts  of  being 
shut  up  for  ever  here,  terrified  me  to  death :  my 
tears  flowed  incessantly.  Solyman  was  moved 
with  them,  and  solemnly  promised  to  restore  me 
to  my  liberty,  my  parents,  and  my  country. 

Osm,  And  yet,  when  the  sultan  agreed  to  send 
you  back  to  Georgia,  you  did  not  avail  yourself 
tf  his  generosity. 


Elm,  True;  but  his  munificence,  and,  above 
all,  the  tenderness  and  love  he  expressed  to  me 
since,  have  reconciled  mc  to  this  place,  and  I 
vainly  thought  my  charms  could  have  attached 
him  to  me, 

Osm,  Why  then  complnin  f  You  still  possess 
his  heart.  Already  you  have  been  twice  houonr- 
ed  with  the  imperial  handkerchief. 

Elm.  His  heart !  does  not  this  place  contain  a 
hundred  beauties,  who  equally  »iiare  his  love? 
Tell  the  sultan  I'm  determined,  and  readv  to  ac- 
cept  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  my 
friends  and  country. 

Osm.  I  shall  pn>cure  you  an  answer  this  mom« 
iog — But,  hark  !  the  sultan  approaches. 

[Exit  Elmira. 

The  cttrtain  is  drawn,  and  /Ac Sultan  enters, pre^ 
ceded  bj/  Mutes^  S^c,     A  grand  march  played, 

SuL  Oamyn, 
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le  humblest  of  your  slaves  attends. 

[Bows  to  the  ground, 

friend,  quit  thb  style  of  semtude;  I 
if  it. 

id  of  the  seraglio,  too,  sir } 
i  even  so— and  yet,  upon  reflection,  I 

why,  unless  that,  havini;  been  accus- 
fie  noise  of  camps,  and  the  business  of 
w  not  how  to  relish  pleasures,  which, 
led,  appear  insipid,.  throu«;h  the  ease 
illity  with  which  they  are  attained. — 

used  to  charm  me. 

OsMYK  iingt. 

ider  zephyr,  how  lightly  it  blows  ! 
ng  of  l»»vers,  it  ne*er  seeks  repose, 
the  pink,  to  the  lily,  the  rose, 
g  each  flower  of  the  garden  and  grove. 

et  your  pleasure  variety  crown, 

le  different  beauties  that  rove  up  and 

rn, 

charms  of  the  fair,  of  the  black,  of  the 

wn, 

the  flowers  that  embellish  the  garden 

ove. 

five  often  told  you  I  am  not  touched 
caressini;  machines,  who  are  taught  to 
r  by  interest. 

nd  yet,  your  highness  must  confess. 
It  has  neglected  nothing  perfectly  to 
irticularly  in  one  object  he  procured 

lo  is  that  ? 

le  Circassian  beauty — the  sultana  £U 

J,  truly,  she  possesses  all  the  charms 

lorn  her  sex. 

m  thought  so  once. 

[!e  !  I  think  so  still. 

deed  ! 

itively — why  should  you  doubt  it? 

mr  word  is  my  law.     But,  sir,  there  is 

lUst  acquaint  you  with :  I  cannot  ma- 

iraglio ;  and,  by  the  beard  of  lleli,  I 

er  quit  the  helm  I  can  no  longer  guide. 

t»h  slai*e,  lately  brought  here,  is  quite 

)le ;  she  is  sure  to  do  every  thin<:  she 

!»he  makes  a  joke  of  our  threuts,  and 

Lir  most  serious   admonitions  with  a 

udes,  she  is  at  variance  with  the  rest 

len,  and  shows  them  such  an  example, 

lot  longer  rule  them. 

It  is  your  business — I  will  have  them 

flow  do  you  call  her  ? 

ice  she  has  been  here,  we  have  called 

ma. 

U — ^you  must  endeavour  to  bring  her 

all  the  sultana  Elmira  throw  herself 
;hness'8  feet,  then  P 


Sul.  Let  her  come — And,  do  you  hear,  Osniyn  ? 
go  to  the  apartment  of  that  Persian  slave  you 
spoke  of  yesterday,  she  that  sings  so  well,  aud 
send  her  hither. 

Oun,  I  will,  most  sublime  sultan. 

[Ejcit  OsMvy. 

Enter  Elmira.    She  kneels, 

SuL  I  know  before-hand,  that  you  come  to  up- 
braid me — We  have  not  met  so  often  lately,  as 
our  mutual  inclinations  would  have  made  agree- 
able ;  but  don't  attribute  that  to  coldness  which 
has  been  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  mifairs 
— the  business  of  the  divan  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  my  time. 

Eim.  I  don  It  presume  to  complain ;  for  your 
image  is  so  imprinted  on  my  heart,  that  you  ore 
always  present  to  my  mind. 

Sui.  [Impatient It/.]  Nay,  dear  Elmira,  I  ha^'e 
not  the  least  doubt. 

ElfR.  How  does  my  sovereign  like  this  robe 
which  I  have  put  on,  on  purpose  to  please  him? 

SuL  Oh,  [Ya:cnifig.]  Elmira,  you  love  music 
— I  have  sent  for  the  Persian  slave,  who,  1  am 
told,  sings  so  well ;  if  she  answers  the  descrip- 
tion, she  will  aiford  you  entertainment. 

Efm,  I  want  none,  when  you  are  present — 
your  company  suffices  for  every  thing. 

SuL  Yonder  comes  .our  singer. 

Enter  Ismena. 

Ista,  [Kneeling.']  Your  slave  attends  your  pica-' 
sure. 

[The  Sultan  makes o  sign  to  the  Euniiclrs^ 
who  brin^  two  stools,  and  beckon  Et- 
mira  to  sit. 
Elm,  This  is  an  honour  I  did  not  expect. 

[Taking  her  seat. 

Ism  EN  A  sings. 

Blest  hero,  who,  in  peace  and  war. 
Triumph  alike,  and  raise  our  wonder : 

In  peace,  the  shafts  of  love  you  bear ; 
In  war,  the  bolts  of  Jove's  own  thunder. 

[While  Ism  EN  A  sings,  Solyman  takes  £ir- 
mira's  hatut. 

SuL  Beautiful  Ismena,  methought  that  song 
did  not  so  well  express  the  effects  of  love — Ma- 
dam, [To  Elm  IRA.  J  we  will  hear  her  again — I  ne- 
ver heard  any  thing  so  charming — her  voice  k 
exquisite — What  do  you  think  of  her? 

Elm.  If  she  hears  all  this,  'twill  make  lier  vaia 

1  cannot  bear  all  this — I  am  ready  to  burst 

with  indignation  and  anger. 

[Aside  and  Exit^ 
lis  slave  that  in- 
terests me  in  her  favour;  she  shall  be  received 
among  the  sultana's  attendants,  and  by  that 
means  we  sliall  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
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her  often-— ^Turning,  perceives  Elmika  gone.] 
But  where's  the  sulttoa  ?  I  did  not  perceive  she 
had  left  us — Follow  her,  Ismeoa,  and  endeavour 
to  aoiDse  her. 

[Exit  ISMENA. 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Osm,  I  come  to  tell  your  highness,  there  is  no 
bearing  that  English  slave ;  she  says  such  things, 
and  does  such  thin^,  that- 

SuL  Why,  what  is't  she  does? 

Osm.  She  mimics  me — nay,  and  mimics  you, 
too. 

SuL  Pho,  phd ! 

Osm.  Advice  is  lost  upon  her^— When  I  attempt 
to  give  it,  she  falls  a  singing  and  dancing— There 
is  no  enduring  it,  if  yoo  do  not  permit  me  to  cor- 
rect her. 

Sul.  You  take  these  thinip  in  too  serious  a 
light — She  seems,  indeed,  a  singular  character. 

Osm.  She  has  the  impudence  of  the  devil :  but 
just  now,  I  threatened  to  complain  to  you  of  her, 
she  said  she  would  complain  of  me — And  here 
•he  comes. 


Enter  Roxalana. 

SuL  How  now! 

JRox.  Well,  Heaven  be  pnused,  at  least  here  is 
something  like  a  human  ngure.  You  are,  sir,  I 
suppose,  the  sublime  sultan,  whose  slave  I  have 
the  honour  to  be :  if  so,  pray  oblige  me  so  far, 
as  to  drive  from  your  presence  that  horrid  ugly 
creature  there ;  for  he  shocks  my  sight. — [To  Os- 
MYN.l  Do  you  hear  ?  Go  ! 

SuL  [Gravely.]  They  complain,  Roxalana,  of 
your  irreverent  behaviour;  you  must  learn  to 
treat  the  officers  of  our  seraglio,  whom  we  have 
set  over  you,  with  more  deference.  All,  in  this 
place,  honour  their  superiors,  and  obey  in  si- 
lence. 

Rox.  In  silence ! — and  obev  !  is  this  a  sample 
of  your  Turkish  gallantry  ? — ^Ifou  must  be  vastly 
loved  indeed,  if  you  address  women  in  that  strain. 

SuL  Consider  you  are  not  now  in  your  own 
country. 

jRox.  No,  indeed ;  you  make  me  feel  the  dif- 
ference severely There,  reigns  ease,  content, 

and  liberty ;  evei7  citizen  is  himself  a  king,  where 
tlie  king  is  himself  a  citizen. 

SuL  Have  a  humour  more  gentle  and  pliable ; 
I  advise  you  to  alter  your  behaviour  tor  very 
good  reasons ;  and  it  is  for  your  good :  there  are 
very  rigorous  laws  in  the  seraglio  for  such  as  are 
refractory. 

Rox.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  made  a  very 
delicate  speech,  and  I  admire  the  gravity  with 
which  it  was  uttered. 

SuL  Roxalana,  I  am  serious. 

Osm.  What  docs  your  highness  think  now? 
Did  I  tell  you  the  truth? 


Rox.  Oh,  whispering — What  is  it  that  monster 
says?-^that  whatKlo-you-call  him,  that  good-for- 
nothine  amphibious  animal,  who  followy  us  like 
sheep  here,  and  is  for  ever  watching  os  with  has 
frightful  glaring  eyes,  as  if  he  would  devour  ii»~ 
Is  this  the  confidante  of  your  pleasures  the 
^ardian  of  our  chastity  ? — I  must  do  Idm  the 
justice  to  confess,  that  if  you  give  bim  money  for 
niaking  himself  hated,  he  certainly  does  not  steal 
his  wages.  We  can't  step  one  step  but  he  b  a<^ 
ter  us ;  by  and  by,  I  suppose,  be  will  weigh  oat 
air,  and  measure  light  to  us;  he  won't  let  os  walk 
in  the  gardens,  lest  it  should  rain  men  upon  os; 
and,  if  it  did,  'tis  a  blessing  we've  been  long  wisin 
ing  foh 

Osm,  There  now !  don't  she  go  6n  at  a  fine 
rate? 

Rox.  Don't  mind  that  uf^ly  creature,  but  listen 
to  mc. — If  you  follow  my  counsel,  I  shall  make 
you  an  accomplished  prince — I  wish  to  make  joa 
beloved — Let  your  window-bars  be  taken  doim 
— let  the  doors  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown  open- 
let  inclination  alone  keep  your  women  within  it; 
and,  instead  of  that  ugly,  odious  creature  there, 
send  a  handsome  smart  young  officer  to  us  every 
morning ;  one  that  will  treat  us  like  ladies^  and 
lay  out  the  pleasure  of  the  day. 

[While she  is  speaking,  Solyman  admires  her. 

SiiL  [To  Osmyn.]  Did  you  ever  see  so  expres- 
sive a  countenance. — [To Roxalana.]  Have  yoa 
any  more  to  say  ? 

Rox.  Yes,  sir,  this — To  desire  yoa  will  not 
mind  him,  but  attend  to  me — Men  were  not  bom 
to  advise — the  thing  is  expressly  the  contrary — 
We  women  have  certainly  ten  thousand  times 
more  sense— Men,  indeed  1 — Men  were  bom  for 
no  other  purpose  under  heaven,  but  to  amuse  os; 
and  he,  who  succeeds  best,  perfectly  answers  the 
end  of  his  creation — Now,  sir,  farewell.  If  I  find 
you  profit  by  my  first  lesson,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  give  you  another.  [Exit. 

Osm.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like,  sir  ? — Uer  in- 
solence is  not  to  be  borne. 

SuL  I  think  it  amusing. 

Osm.  I  shall  certainly  lose  all  my  authority  in 
the  seraglio,  if  she  is  not  corrected. 

SuL  'TIS  a  girl — a  fool  of  a  disposition,  that 
chastisement  would  make  worse — Go  after  her, 
Osmyn;  bid  her  come  back  and  drink  sherbet 
with  me. 

Osm.  Sherbet  with  you  !  sir  ? 

SuL  I  have  said  it-^ 

[Goes  on  the  throne^  takes  a  pipe. 

Osmyn  sings. 

AH !  Ali !  Ali !  AH ! 

From  the  ffippant  English  slave 

Him,  our  nation's  glory,  save ; 

If  thus  he  storms  and  raves  for  her^ 

Soon  he  will  adore  her. 
Laws,  customs,  prophet,  emperor. 

Will  sink  down  all  before  her.        [Exit. 
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Well,  for  my  life,  I  can't  get  the  better  of  my 
astoaisbment  at  hearing  a  slave  talk  in  so  extra- 
CMtlinary  a  manner — [Smokes,] — And  the  more 
I  think  of  it,  my  astonishment  is  the  greater — 
She's  not  handsome,  that  is,  what  is  called  a 
beauty ;  yet  her  httle  nose,  cocked  in  the  air, 
her  laughing  eyes,  and  the  plav  of  her  features, 
have  an  eflfect  altogether — Eumra  has  something 
9iore  soft  and  more  majestic — ^yet,  methinks,  I 
have  a  mind  to  sift  Roxalana's  character ;  mere 
curiosity,  and  nothing  else — It  is  the  first  time 
we  have  seen  in  this  place  a  spirit  of  caprice  and 
independence — 1*11  try,  at  least,  what  she'll  say 
to  me  farther — ^There  can  be  no  hai*m  to  divert 
myself  with  her  extravagance. 

Re-^nter  Osmyn. 

Osm,  I  have  delivered  your  message. 

SuL  Delivered  my  message !  Where's  Roxa- 
lanaP 

Osm.  In  her  chamber,  where  she  has  locked 
herself  in. 

SuL  No  matter  for  her  being  in  her  chamber 
—What  did  she  say  ? 

Osm,  Treasure  of  Light,  said  I— through  the 
key-hole— I  come  from  the  Sublime  Sultan  to 
kiss  the  dust  beneath  your  feet,  and  desire  you 
will  come  and  drink  sherbet  with  him.  She  an* 
swered  through  the  key-hole,  Go  tell  your  master, 
I  have  no  dust  on  my  feet,  and  I  dont  like  sher- 
bet. 

SuL  In  effect,  Osmyn,  the  fault  is  yonrV— 
vou  took  }your  time  ill,  as  you  commonly  do-» 
You  ^ould  have  waited  some  time— don't  you 
owe  her  respect  ? 

Osm,  And  after  this,  would  you  have  her 
^me  again  ? 

SuL  Perhaps  I  would. 

Osm,  Shall  I  fetch  the  sultana  Elmira,  too  ? 

SuL  What's  the  meaning  of  this,  Osmyn?  I 
tell  you  once  more,  go  and  bring  me  lioxalana. 

[Curtain  mavet. 

Osm,  Who  is  it  that  meddles  with  the  great 
curtain  ? 

SuL  Who  is  it  lifts  that  portal  there? 

Rox.  [Coming  from  behind.]  *Tis  I. 

SuL  You !  and  how  dare  you  take  that  liber- 

Otm.  Ay,  how  dare  you? — Don't  you  know 
'ds  death  for  any  to  enter  there  but  the  sultan, 
without  being  conducted  ? 

SuL  Come,  come ;  she's  not  acc^uainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  seraglio ;  so  let  it  pass.  Rox- 
alana,  I  beg  your  pardon — I  am,  afraid  he  has 
disturbed  you  now. 

Rox.  Oh,  it  is  only  what  I  expected — You 
Turks  are  not  reckoned  very  polite — In  my  coun- 
try, a  gallant  waits  upon  a  lady ;  but  tlie  custom 

is  quite  different  here,  I  find 

[Sur.TAN  offers  her  the  pipe,  the  strikes 
it  doicn.j 
W^fit,  do  you  think  I  smoke  ? 


SuL  How's  this!  Does  your  insolence  eo  so 
far?  ■  . 

Osm,  What  do  you  command,  sir? 

SuL  Silence ! 

Rox,  What !  angry  before  a  woman  ?  I'm 
quite  ashamed  of  you. 

SuL  This  is  not  to  be  suffered — and  yet,  there's 
something  so  foolish  in  it  too — Come  hither, 
Roxalana,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

Rox.  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  am  very  well  where 
I  am. 

SuL  Tell  me  then,  is  it  in  tliis  light  manner 
women  behave  in  England  ? 

Rox,  Pretty  near  it 

SuL  And  suppose  I  should  for  once  foiiget 
your  national  vivacity,  would  it  make  you  more 
cautious  for  the  future  ? — Come,  give  me  your 
hand ;  and  you  may  imagine  I  have  forgot  all 
you  have  said  to  me. 

Rox.  So  much  the  worse  for  you.  I  told  you 
a  great  many  good  things ;  I  see  my  frankness  is 
disagreeable  :  but  you  must  grow  used  to  it. 
Don't  you  think  yourself  ver]^  happy  to  find  a 
friend  in  a  slave  ?  one  that  will  teach  you  how 
to  love,  too ;  for  'tis  in  my  country  love  is  in  its 
element  It  is  tliere  all  life  and  tenderness,  be- 
cause it  is  free ;  and  yet,  even  there,  a  husband 
beloved  is  next  to  a  prodiey.  If  it  be  then  so 
difficult  to  lore  a  husband/  what  must  it  be  to 
love  a  master?  I  am  your  friend;  I  tell  you 
truth :  and  do  you  kuow  why  you  dislike  to  hear 
it  ?  because  it  is  a  language  your  ears  are  unac- 
customed  to — But  I  don't  mind  that;  I  shall 
make  you  well  acquainted  with  it — Happy  would 
it  be  for  every  prince,  had  they  a  friend  near 
them  to  tell  them  the  truth  ! 

SuL  But  you  must  treat  me  widi  respect 

Rox.  I  treat  you  with  respect !  that  would  bo 
worse  still. 

SuL  Indeed ! 

Rox.  Oh,  your  notions  are  horrid ! — ^I  shall  cor- 
rect  you. 

SuL  Correct  me !  In  what,  pray  ? 

Rox,  In  what  concerns  you. 

SuL  She  is  the  stran|;est  mortal,  sure  ! — But 
let's  have  no  more  of  this. 

Rox.  Nay,  though  you  don't  take  my  lessons 
as  patiently  as  I  could  wish,  I  hope  you  are  not 
displeased  with  me  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  offend 
you. 

SuL  You  may  easily  avoid  it  then. 

Rox.  It  will  be  nothing  in  time, 

SuL  Why,  won't  you  consider  who  I  am,  and 
who  you  are  ? 

Rox,  Who  I  am,  and  who  you  are  !  Yes,  sir,  I 
do  consider  very  well,  that  you  are  the  Grand  Sul- 
tan;  I  am  your  slave ;  but  I  am  also  a  free-bom 
woman,  prouder  of  that  than  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  eastern  monarchs  can  bestow. 

SfiL  As  far  as  I  can  perceive,  then,  you  would 
be  very  glad  to  get  away  from  me  ? 

Rox,  You  never  were  more  right  in  your  life. 
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Sul.  Well,  but  if  I  endeavour  to  render  the 
seraglio  agreeable  to  you — if  I  study  to  make 
you  happVt  niight  you  not,  in  your  turn,  try  to 
dcstrve  my  favtmr? 

Kox,  No. 

Sul.  Do  you  speak  that  sincerely  ? 

Mox,  As  I  think  it. 

Sul.  And  yet  there  is  something  that  whispers 
me I 

Roof,  Don't  believe  it  I  tell  you,  it  deceives 
you, 

Sul.  And  must  I  never  expect 

Rox.  Never — caprice  and  fancy  decide  all. 

Sul.  In  caprice  and  fancy,  then,  I  rest  mt 
hopes ;  an<l,  in  the  mean  time,  you  shall  sup  with 
me. 

Rox,  No  I  beg  to  be  excused — I'd  rather 
itot. 

Sul.  Why  so?  'tis  an  honour  that  y«u  ought — 

Rox.  An  honour  that  I  ought !  Sir,  you  ought 
to  lay  aside  these  humiliating  phrases ;  for,  while 
they  teach  us  your  superior  greatness,  they  rob 

you  of    the   pleasure   of    being   agreeable 

But,  to  be  in  good  humour,  sir,  I  ought  not  to 
Accept  your  proposals ;  for  I  know  that  suppers 
liere  tend  to  certain  things — that  I  can't — in- 
deed, sir. 

^uL  Well,  as  you  please. 

Rax.  That  is  very  well  said  ;  you  are  my  pupil, 
yon  know,  and  should  gii'e  up  every  point  to  me; 
md,  since  that  is  the  case,  instead  of  my  supping 
with  you,  you  shall  dine  with  me. 

Sul,  With  all  my  hearts  be  it  it  so— Osmyn ! 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Sul,  Osmyn— - 

Rox.  Osmyn,  I  say,  hear  my  directions  ? — ^You 

know  I  am  to  speak Go  to  the  clerk  of  the 

kitchen,  and  desire  him  to  provide  a  handsome 
entertainment  in  my  apartment,  as  the  sultan 
dines  with  me. 


Osm.  Did  your  highness  order- 


ed/. What  do  you  stand  for  ?  Do  as  she  bids 
you.  [Exit  Osmyn,  bovmg. 

Rox.  Are  there  not  some  females  here,  tDat 
would  enliven  the  conversation  ?  for  example,  the 
beautiful  sultana  Elmira,  that  accomplished  fa- 
vourite you  love  so  well ;  her  company  mubt  ht 
agreeable ;  and  the  Persian  slave,  Ismena,  who, 
I  am  told,  sings  enchaotiDgly^  and  whom  yon 
love  a  little. 

ShL  Yes— but 

Rox.  I  understand  you— you  will  have  her 
too? 

Sul.  It  is  not  necessary — well  be  alone. 

Rox.  Alone — a  iete-^t-tete  would  be  a  gmt 
pleasure,  to  be  sure  ! — Oh  no  ! 

Sul.  I  promise  you  I  expect  it. 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Osm,  Madam,  your  orders  are  obeyed, 

Sul.  Go  to  Elmira's  apartment,  and  tell  her  I 
shall  see  her  this  evening.  This  evening  do  joo 
hear? 

Rox.  I  don't  like  that  whispering  there— 
What's  that  you  say  ?  you  know  I  have  told  yoa 
of  that  ugly  trick. 

Sul,  Nothing — Fll  come  to  her — go. 

Roj,  Stay,  I  say  !  I  have  some  business  wkk 
you. 

Sul,  Stay  ! — Certainly  there  never  was  aoy 
thing  half  so  pleasant  as  this  creature.        [Exit, 

Rox.  Go,  Osmyn,  to  the  apartments  of  the 
sultana  Elmira,  and  to  the  chamber  of  the  slave 
Ismena,  and  tell  them  to  come  and  dine  with  the 
sultan.  If  you  neglect  obeying  my  orders,  yoor 
head  shall  answer  for  it.  And,  do  yon  hear? 
don't  let  them  know  you  came  from  me  with 
this  invitation.    Take  care  of  your  head. 

lEitumi. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  L—Banquety  ^c 

Enter  Rox  al  ax  a. 

ilox.  Ay,  let  me  alone ;  now  I  have  got  the 
reius  in  my  own  hands,  there  shall  soon  he  a  re- 
formation  in  this  piace,  1  warrant.  Hey-day  ! 
what  have  we  pot  hrrc?  Cushions!  what,  do 
tliey  think  we  are  going  to  prayers?  Let  me  die, 
bnt  I  believe  it  is  their  dinner.  What,  do  ihev 
mean  to  make  me  sit  squat  like  a  hnboon,  and 
fear  my  meat  with  my  miiiers? — Take  away  all 
this  trumpery,  and  let  us  have  tables  and  chairs, 
knives  aud  forks,  and  dishes  and  plates,  like 
Christians.  And,  d'ye  hear,  lest  the  best  part  of 
the  entertainment  should  be  wanting,  gel  us  some 


wine.— [3ff//f5  lift  up  their  hands.] — Mercy  oo 
us,  what  a  wonder !  I  tell  you,  wine  must  be  had. 
if  there  is  none  here,  go  to  the  mufti;  he  is  a 
good  fellow,  and  has  some  good  wine,  I  warrant 
him  :  let  the  church  alone  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  they  are  too  good  judges  of  more  solid 
things,  not  to  be  provided  with  them.  [Tkimgi 
are  removed,  and  table,  Src  brought  on.]    Oh, 

here  comes  bome  of  my  guests 1*11  hide. 

l^Steps  aside. 

Enter  Elmira  and  Osmyx. 

Elm.  It  is  impossible         A  pretty  thing,  truly, 
she  is,  to  dispute  the  sultan's  heart  with  me  ! 
Osm.  1  tell  you,  her  ascendancy  mer  him  is 
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such,  that  it  requires  the  greatest  art  and  caution 
to  counteract  it. 

Elm.  Weil,  Osmyn,  be  my  friend :  and  here, 
take  this  locket,  Osroyn ;  and  be  sure  speak  ill 
of  all  my  rivals,  and  all  the  good  you  possibly  can 
of  me. 

RoxALAMA  appears, 

OsHL  Death  and  hell !  we  are  perceived. 

[Aside,  and  exit, 

Jiox,  Take  this  locket,  Osmyn,  and  be  sure 
you  speak  ill  of  all  my  rivals.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Elm.  Insipid  pleasantry !  Know  this,  however, 
madam,  I  was  the  first  possessor  of  the  sultan's 
heart ;  ahd,  as  such,  will  maintain  my  rights,  and 
enoploy  my  power  to  keep  it. 

Max,  By  a  locket  ?  Holloa !  who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Go  tell  the  grand  signior  to  come  here. 

0$m,  I  will,  madam — I'll  be  your  friend,  you 
may  depend  on  me.  [Aside. 

ftoT.  Go.  [Erit  Osmyn.]  Elmira,  I  don't  in- 
tend to  dispute  the  sultan*s  heart  with  you ;  and, 
to  prove  it,  you  must  know,  that  it  was  J  invited 
TOO  to  dine  with  him  here  :  therefore,  make  the 
best  use  you  can  of  the  opportunity. 

Elm,  Is  it  possible ! 

Enter  Sultan  on  one  side;  Ismena  andOsnYV 

on  the  other. 

Rot,  Slaves,  bring  the  dinner. 

Sul,  What  do  I  see  ?  Ismena  and  Elmira  too ! 

Kox,  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ^ 

Sul,  I  thought  you  would  have  been  alone. 

Rot.  Not  when  good  company  is  to  be  had. — 
Come,  salute  the  ladies:  [He  bows."]  A  little 
lower.  [She  stoops  his  head.]  There  now — Ladies, 
my  guest  is  a  little  awkward ;  but  he'll  improve. 

E/m.  Indeed,  Roxalana,  you  go  great  lengths. 

Sul.  Lcr  hor  alone ;  she  knows  it  diverts  me. 

Rar.  Well,  let's  be  seated— I  am  to  do  the 
honours. 

SuL  But  what  is  all  this?  I  never  saw  any 
thing  like  it  before. 
'     Rox,  Where  should  you  ? — Come ^ 

Enter  Carver,  with  a  long  knife. 

Who  is  that?  what  does  that  horrid  fellow  want? 

Osm.  It  is  the  grand  carver. 

Rox,  The  grand  carver !  I  thought  he  came 
to  cut  off  our  heads — Pray,  Mr  Cancer,  be  so 
good  as  to  carve  yourself  away.  Come,  Ismena, 
cut  up  that,  and  help  the  sultan.  The  ladies  of 
my  country  always  carve. 

Sul.  Why,  I  think  this  custom  is  much  better 
than  ours.— [To  the  Carver,]  We  shall  have  no 
occasion  for  you. 

Vol.  III. 


Rox,  Come,  some  wine. 
SuL  Wine ! 

Rox,  Dinner  is  nothing  without  wine.  Bring 
it  here,  Osmyn. 

Osm,    Must    I    touch    the    horrible  potion  ! 

1  Takes  the  bottle  betaken  the  skirts  of  his  robe.^ 
^here  it  is. 

Rox.  Well,  Osmyn,  as  a  reward  for  your  ser- 
vices, you  shall  have  the  first  of  the  bottle. 
Here,  drink. 

Osm.  I  drink  the  helli4i  beverage  !  I,  who  am 
a  true  believer,  a  rigid  Mussulman  ? 

Rox.  [To  the  Sultan.]  Sir,  he  disobeys  me. 

Sul,  Drink,  as  you  are  ordered. 

Osm.  I  must  obey,  and  taste  the  horrible  11* 
quor — Oh  !  Mahomet,  shut  thy  eyes — Tis  done 
— I  have  obeyed. 

Rox.  Ismena,  hold  your  glass  there. — Elmira, 
fill  yours  and  the  Sultan's  glass. 

Sul.  Nay,  pray  dispense  with  me. 

Rox.  Dispense  with  you,  sir !  why  should  vre 
dispense  with  you  ?  Oh,  I  understand  you ;  per« 
haps  you  don't  chuse  those  gentlemen  should  sec 

you — I  will  soon  turn  them  off. Gentlemen, 

you  may  go ;  we  shall  have  no  occasion  for  you, 
I  believe.  Come,  ladies,  talk  a  little;  if  you 
don't  talk,  you  must  sing.  Ismena,  oblige  us 
with  a  song. 

Ismena  sings. 

In  vain  of  their  wisdom  superior, 
The  men  proudly  make  such  a  fuSs ; 

Though  our  talents,  forsooth,  are  inferiOTi 
The  boasters  are  governed  by  us.  ' 

Peer  or  peasant,  'tis  the  same, 

They're  our  masters  but  in  name ; 

Let  them  say  whate'er  they  will. 

Woman,  woman  rules  them  still. 

At  courts  who  would  seek  for  promotion 

To  us  his  petition  should  bring : 
The  state  puppets  are  at  our  devotion, 

And  move  just  as  we  pull  the  string 
Favourites  rise.  Or  tumble  down. 
As  we'  deign  to  smile  or  frown  ; 
Let  men  say  whate'er  they  will, 
Woman,  woman,  rules  them  still. 

Though  assembled  in  grave  oonvocatioou 
Men  wrangle  on  matters  of  state : 

Our  sex  on  the  state  of  the  nation. 
As  well  as  themselves,  could  debate. 

We  let  them  talk,  but  'tis  most  certain 

That  we  decide  behind  the  curtain ; 

Let  them  say  whate'er  they  will. 

Woman,  woman,  rules  them  still. 

Rox.  Come,  Mr,  I  insist  upon  your  drinking. 
Sul.  I  must  do  as  you  bid  me.  [Drinkt^ 

Rox.  That's  clever ! 
Sul,  [Aside.]  How  extraordinary  if  tb^  con* 
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duct  of  this  creature,  endeavouring  thus  to  dit-  | 
play  the  accomplishments  of  her  rivals  !  hut,  in  I 
every  thing  she  is  my  superior.  I  can  rest  no 
longer. 

[Givfs  the  handkerchief  to  Roxalana. 
Rox.  To  me !  Oh,  no — Ismena,  'tis  yours ; — 
the  sultan  ^ves  it  as  a  rewiard  for  the  pleasure 
you  have  given  him  with  your  charming  song. 

[Gives  the  handkerchief  to  Ismena. 
Elm.  Oh!  [Faints, 

Sul.  [Snatching  the  handkerchief  from  Isme- 

VA,gtves  it  to  Elmira.]  Elmira !  'tis  yours 

look  up,  Elmira ! 

Elm.  Oh,  sir !  [Recoroering, 

Sul.  [To  RoxALAXA.]  For  you,  out  of  my 
Mght,  audacious !  Let  her  be  taken  away  imme- 
diately, and  degraded  to  the  rank  of  the  lowest 
slave.  [Exit  RoxALAMA,gttar(/f(/.]  fiutshe  shall 
be  punished,  madam,  and  you  sumciently  reven- 
ged. 

Elm,  I  do  not  wish  it;  in  your  love  all  my  de- 
sires are  accomplished. 

Sul.  If  we  chastise  her,  it  must  be  severely. — 
Go,  order  her  to  be  brought  hither. 
Elm.  What  is  your  design,  sir  ? 
Sul.  I  would,  before  her  face,  repair  the  in- 
justice I  was  going  to  do  you ;  excite  her  envy ; 
and,  rendering  her  punishment  complete,  leave 
her  in  everlasting  jeaJousy. 

Elm,  1  beseech  you  think  no  more  of  her. 
Suls  Pardon  me,  I  think  difierentiy.    Let  her 
be  brought  hither,  I  say  ! 

Osm.  Sir,  they  have  not  had  Ume  to  put  on 
her  slave's  habit  yet. 

Sul.  No  matter — fetch  her  as  she  is ;  and  now, 
Elmira,  let  our  endearments  be  redoubled  iaiier 
sight. 

Elm.  Is  that  necessary,  sir  ? 
Sul,  Oh,  it  will  gall  her — I  know  it  will  gall 
her.     We  feel  our  misfortunes  with  tenfold  an- 
guish, when  we  compare  what  we  are  with  what 
we  might  have  been. 

Elm,  It  will  have  no  effect !  she  is  a  giddy 
creature — her  gaiety  is  her  all. 

Sul.  No,  no,  the  contrary;  that's  the  thing 
that  strikes  me  in  Roxalana's  char^ter.-i— 
Through  what  you  will  call  her  frivolous  gaiety, 

candour  and  good  sense  shine  so  apparent 

Elm.  There  is  an  end  on't — if  you  justify  her. 

[Proudly. 
SuL  I  justify  her !  far  from  it ;  and  you  shall 
presently  be  convinced  I  mean  to  make  her  feel 
the  utmost  rigour  of  my  resentment. 

Enter  Roxalana. 

Here  she  comes — she's  in  affliction;  and  her 
left  hand,  there,  endeavours  to  hide  a  humiliated 
countenance.  [To  Roxalana.]  Approach — El- 
.mira !  have  you  determined  how  you  will  dispose 
of  her  ? 

Elm.  I  shall  not  add  to  what  she  suffers. 


SuL  How  that  sentiment  charms  me  !  Indeed^ 
Elmira,  I  blush  to  think  that  so  unworthy  an  ob- 
ject should  have  been  able  for  a  moment  to  sui^ 
prise  me  to  a  degree,  ever  to  make  roe  fergct 
your  superior  merit ;  but  I  am  now  your's  for 
ever  and  ever. 
Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Sul.  Death  and  hell !  she  laughs ! 
Rox.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Tis  involuntarT>  I  assoie 
you;  therefore,  pray  forgive  me:   I  beg  yovr 
pardon. 

SuL  Tis  impudence  beyond  bearing!  bat  I 
want  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Rox.  The  meaning  is  plain,  and  any  bodj 
may  see  with  half  an  eye  you  don't  love  £biu- 
ra, 

Sul.  Whom  do  I  love,  then? 
Rox.  Me. 

SuL  You  are  the  object  of  my  anger. 
Rox,  That  don't  signify;  love  and  anger ol^ 
ten  go  together ;  I  am  the  object  of  your  an- 
ger, because  I  treat  you  with  the  sincerity  of  s 
friend :  but,  with  your  highness's  permission,  I 
shall  take  myself  away  this  moment  for  ever. 

SuL  Go,  then,  and  prefer  infamy  to  graD- 
deur ! 

Rox,  I  will  instantly  get  out  of  your  sublime 
presence.  [Ooin§. 

SuL  No,  you  shan't  go !  Elmira,  do  you  with- 
draw. [Extt  Elm  I  a  A.  J  Were  I  to  give  way  to 
my  transports,  I  should  make  you  feel  the  weight 
or  my  displeasure ;  but  I  frame  excuses  for  joo, 
that  you  scorn  to  mhke  for  yourself — What,  des- 
pise my  favours,  insult  my  condescension  !  Sure, 
you  can't  be  sensible  of  your  own  folly !  Pro- 
ceed !  go  on  !  continue  to  enrage  your  too  indul- 
gent master. 

Rox.  You  are  my  master,  it  is  true!  but 
could  the  robber,  that  sold  me  to  you  for  a 
thousand  sequins,  transfer  my  mind  aud  inclh 
nations  to  you,  along  with  my  person?  No,  sir; 
let  it  never  be  said  that  the  great  Solyman  nieuh 
ly  triumphed  over  the  person  of  the  slave,  whose 
mind  he  could  not  subdue. 

SuL  Tell  me  who  you  are  ?  what  species  of 
inconsistent  being,  at  once  so  trifling  and  respec- 
table, that  you  seduce  my  heart,  while  you  teach 
me  my  duty  ? 

Rox.  I  am  nothing  but  a  poor  slave,  who  is 
your  friend. 

SuL  Be  still  my  friend,  my  mistress  !  for  hi- 
therto I  have  known  only  flatterers.  I  here  de- 
vote myself  to  you,  and  the  whole  empire  shall 
pay  you  homage. 

Rox.  But,  pray,  tell  me,  then,  by  what  title 
am  I  to  govern  here  ? 

SuL  By  what  title  ?  I  don't  understand  yoo— 
Come,  come,  no  more  of  this  afiected  coyness 
and  dissembling.     I  see,  I  know  you  love  roe. 

Rot.  As  Solyman  1  do,  but 'not  as  empe^ 
or  of  the  Turks — nor  will  I  ever  consent  to  a»* 
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cend  his  bed  at  night,  at  whose  feet  I  must  fall 
io  the  morning. 

Sul.  If  it  depended  upon  me,  Roxalana,  I 
swear  by  our  holy  prophet,  that  I  should  be  hap- 
py in  calling  you  my  queen. 

Rox.  That's  a  poor  excuse.  Had  the  man  1 
loved  but  a  cottage,  I  would  gladly  partake  it 
with  him  ;  would  sooth  his  vexations,  and  soften 
his  cares :  but,  were  he  the  master  of  a  throne,  I 
should  expect  to  share  it  with  him,  or  he  has  no 
love  for  me. 

Sul.  Or,  if  you  will  wait,  perhaps  time  will 
bring  it  about. 

Hot,  Wait,  indeed !  No,  sir !  Your  wife,  or 

humble  servant My  resolution  is  fixed 

^x  yours. 

SuL  But  an  emperor  of  the  Turks 

Rox.  May  do  as  he  pleases,  and  should  be 
despotic  sometimes  on  the  side  of  reason  and 
▼irtue. 

SuL  Then,  there  is  our  law 

Rox.  Which  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 
SuL  The  mufti,  the  vizirs,  and  the  agas^— 
Rox,  Are  your  slaves — Set  them  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

SuL  Besides,  what  would  the  people  say  ? 
JR<Mr.  The  people  !  are  they  to  govern  you  ? — 
Make  the  people  happy,  and  tliey  will  not  pre- 
vent your  being  so.  They  would  be  pleased  to 
see  you  raise  to  the  throne  one  that  you  love, 
mnd  would  love  you,  and  be  beloved  by  your  peo- 
ple. Should  she  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  un- 
fortunate, relieve  the  distressed  by  her  muni- 
ficence, and  diffuse  happiness  through  the  pa- 
lace, she  would  be  admired — she  would  be  ado- 
red— she  would  be  like  the  queen  of  the  country 
from  whence  I  came. 

SuL  It  is  enough — my  scruples  are  at  an  end 
"^my  prejudices^  like  clouds  before  the  rising 


sun,  vanish  before  the  lights  of  your  superior  rea- 
son— My  love  is  no  longer  a  foible — ^you  arc 
worthy  of  empire. 

Enter  Osmyn. 

Osm.  Most  sublime  sultan !  the  sultana  £1- 
mira  claims  your  promise  for*liherty  to  depart. 

Rox.  Is  that  the  case?  Let,  then,  the  first 
instance  of  my  exaltation  be  to  give  her  liber- 
ty  let  the  gates  of  the  seraglio  be  thrown 

open. 

SuL  And  as  for  Elmira,  she  shall  go  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  her  rank. 

[Exit  OSMTN. 

OsMYK  returns. 

Otm.  Sir,  the  dwarfs  and  bostangjs  your  high- 
ness had  ordered,  attend. 

SuL  Let  tliem  come  in — ^This  day  is  devoted 
to  festivity ;  and  you,  who  announce  my  decree, 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  the  sultana  Roxalana 
reisms  the  unrivalled  partner  of  our  diadem. 

Osm,  There's  an  end  of  my  office Who 

would  have  thought,  that  a  little  cocked-up  nose 
would  have  overturned  the  customs  of  a  mightj^ 
empire ! 

SuL  Now,  ray  Roxalana,  let  the  world  observe, 
by  thy  exaltation,  the  wonderful  dispensation  of 
Providence,  which  evinces,  that 

The  liberal  mind,  by  no  distinction  bound. 
Through  Nature's  glass  looks  all  the  world  a- 

round ; 
Would  all  that's  beautiful  together  join. 
And  find  perfection  in  a  mind  like  thine. 

[Exeunt  omner. 
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DRAIMATIS  PERSONiE. 


MEN. 

Ix>RD  MiNiKiNy  a  modem  man  of  fashion. 
Sir  John  Trotley,  devoted  to  old  times. 
Colonel  Tivy,  pretending  Uroe  to  Miss  Tittup. 

JbSSAMT,  >  g^f^^j^fg  iQ  LORU  MlNtKIN. 

Davy,  servant  to  Sir  John  Trotley. 


WOMEN. 

Lady  MiMiKiNy  wife  to  Lord  Minikiit. 
Miss  Tittup,  niece  to  Sir  John  Trotlky, 
Gymp,  maid  to  Lady  Minikin. 


Scfne— Londbii, 


ACT  L 


SCENE  L 


^nter  Ladt  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup. 

Ijady  Min,  It  is  not,  my  dear,  that  I  have  the 
least  regard  for  my  lord.  I  had  no  love  for  him, 
l>efore  I  married  him ;  and  you  know,  matrimony 
is  no  breeder  of  affection;  but  it  hurts  my  pride, 
that  he  should  neglect  me,  and  run  after  other 
Ivomen. 

Miss  Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  how  can  you  be  so  hy- 
pocritical, lady  Minikin,  as  to  pi'etend  to  uneasi- 
ness at  such  trifles?  but  pray,  have  you  made  any 
new  discoveries  of  my  lord's  gallantry  ? 

Laiti/  Min.  N  ew  discoveries  !  why,  I  saw  him 
myself  yesterday  morning  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  a  minx  in  a  pink  cardinal ;  you  shall  abso- 
lutely burn  yours,  Tittup,  for  I  shall  never  bear 
fo  see  one  of  that  colour  again. 


Altsf  Tit,  Sure  she  does  not  suspect  me; 
[ilsu/e.]  And  where  was  your  ladyship,  pray, 
when  you  saw  him  ? 

Lady  Min,  Taking  the  air  with  colonel  Tivy 
in  his  vis  ^  vis. 

Miss  !^^  But,  my  dear  lady  Minikin,  how  can 
you  be  so  angry,  that  my  lord  was  hurting  yoor 
pride,  as  you  call  it,  in  the  hackney-coach,  when 
you  had  him  so  much  in  your  power,  in  the  vis- 
a-vis ? 

Lady  Min.  What,  with  my  lord's  friend,  and 
my  friend's  lover  !  [Takes  her  by  the  hand.]  0 
fy.  Tittup ! 

Miss  Tit,  Pooh,  pooh,  love  and  friendship  are 
very  6ne  names,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  are  mere 
visiting  acquaintances ;  we  know  their  names,  in- 
deed, talk  of  them  sometimes,  and  let  them  knock 
at  our  doors,  but  we  never  let  them  in,  you  know. 

[Looking  roguishly  at  kcr. 
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Lsidy  Min.  I  vow,  Tittup,  you  are  extremely 
polite. 

Miss  Tit.  I  am  extremely  indifferent  in  these 
afiairs,  thanks  to  my  education.  We  must  mar- 
ry, you  know,  because  other  people  of  fashion 
marry ;  but  I  should  think  very  meanly  of  my- 
•elf,  if,  after  I  was  married,  I  should  feel  the 
least  concern  at  all  about  my  husband. 

Lady  Min,  I  hate  to  praise  myself;  and  yet  I 
may,  with  truth,  aver,  that  no  woman  of  quality 
ever  had,  can  have,  or  will  have,  so  consummate 
a  contempt  for  her  lord,  as  I  have  for  my  most 
honourable  and  puissant  earl  of  Minikin,  viscount 
Perriwinkle,  and  baron  Titmouse — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Miss  Tit,  But,  is  it  not  strange,  lady  Minikin, 
that  merely  his  being  your  husband  should  create 
such  indifference  ?  for  certainly,  in  every  other 
eye,  his  lordship  has  great  accomplishments. 

iMdif  Min,  Accomplishments !  thy  head  is 
certainly  turned  ;  if  ^ou  know  any  of  them,  pray 
let's  have  them ;  they  are  a  novelty,  and  will 
amuse  me. 

Miss  Tit.  Imprimis,  he  is  a  man  of  quality. 
Lady  Mm,    Which,  to  be  sure,  includes  all 
the  cardinal  virtues — poor  girl ! — go  on  ! 
Miss  Tit.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man. 
Lady  Min.  He  has  a  very  bad  constitution. 
Miss  Tit,  He  has  wit. 

Lady  Min.  He  is  a  lord,  and  a  little  goes  a 
great  way. 

Miu  Tit,  He  has  great  good  nature. 
Lady  Min,  No  wonder — he*s  a  fool. 
Miss  Tit,  And  then  his  fortune,  you'll  allow — 
Lady  Min.  Was  a  great  one — but  he  games, 
and,  if  fairly,  he's  undone;  if  not,  he  deserves  to 
be  hanged — and  so,  exit  my  lord  Minikin.    And 
now,  let  your  wise  uncle,  and  my  good  cousin,  ?ir 
John  Trotley,  baronet,  enter;  where  is  he,  pray? 
Miu  Tit.  In  his  own  room,  I  suppose,  read- 
ing pamphlets  and  newspapers  against  the  enor- 
mities of  the  times.    If  he  stays  here  a  week 
longer,  notwithstanding  my  expectations  from 
him,  I  shall  certainly  afjfront  him. 

Lad^  Min,  I  am  a  great  favourite ;  but  it  is 
impossible  much  longer  to  act  up  to  his  very 
righteous  ideas  of  things.  Isn't  it  pleasant  to  hear 
him  abuse  every  body,  and  every  thing,  and  yet 
always  finishing  witli  a  *  You'll  excuse  me,  cou- 
sin P  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Miss  Tit,  What  do  you  think  the  Goth  said  to 
me  yesterday  ?  one  of  the  knots  of  his  tye  hang- 
ing down  his  lef^  shoulder,  and  his  fringed  cravat 
nicely  twisted  down  his  breast,  and  thrust  through 
his  gold  button-hole,  which  looked  exactly  like 
niy  little  Barbet's  head  in  his  gold  collar — 
*•  Niece  Tittup,'  cries  he,  drawing  himself  up, 
'  I  protest  against   this  manner  of    conducting 

*  yourself  both  at  home  and  abroad.' — *  What 

*  are  your  objections,  sir  John?'  answered  I,  a 
little  pertly — *  Various  and  manifold,'  replied  he; 
'  I  have  no  time  to  enumerate  particulars  now, 

*  but  I  will  venture  to  prophecy,  if  you  keep 


'  whirling  round  the  vortex  of  pantheons,  operas, 
'  fcstinos,  coteries,  masquerades,  and  all  the  de- 

*  vilades  in  this  town,  your  head  will  be  giddy, 
'  down  you  will  fall,  lose  the  name  of  Lucretia, 

*  and   be  called  nothing  but  Tittup  ever  after — 

*  You'll  excuse  me,  cousin  !' — and  so  he  left  me. 

Lady  Min,  O,  the  barbarian  ! 

Enter  Gymp. 

Gymp.  A  card,  yeur  ladyship,  from  Mrs 
Pewitt. 

Lady  Min.  Poor  Pewitt !  If  she  can  but  be 
seen  at  public  places  with  a  woman  of  quality, 
she's  the  happiest  of  plebeians. 

J  Reads  the  card, 
^  y  Minikin,  and 

'  Miss  Tittup ;  hopes  to  have  the  pleasure  of  at« 

*  tending  them  to  lady  Filligree's  ball  this  even- 

*  ing — lidy  Daisy  sees  masks.'  We'll  certainly 
attend  her — Gymp,  put  some  message-cards  upon 
my  toilet,  I'll  tend  an  answer  immediately ;  and 
tell  one  of  my  footmen,  that  he  must  make  some 
visits  for  me  to-day  again,  and  send  me  a  Kst  of 
those  he  made  yesteniay :  he  must  be  sure  to 
call  at  lady  Pettitoes,  and  if  she  should  unluckily 
be  at  home,  he  must  say  that  he  came  [to  en- 
quire after  her  sprained  ajiklc. 

Miss  Tit,  Ay,  ay,  give  our  compliments  to  her 
sprained  ankle. 

Lady  Min.  That  woman's  so  fat,  she'll  never 
get  well  of  it,  and  I  am  resolved  not  to  call  at 
her  door  myself,  till  I  am  sure  of  not  finding  her 
at  home.  I  am  horribly  low  spirited  to-day  !  do 
send  your  colonel  to  play  at  chess  with  me — 
since  he  belonged  to  you,  Titty,  I  have  taken  a 
kind  of  liking  to  him;  I  like  every  thing  that 
loves  my  Titty.  [Kisses  her. 

Miss  Tit.  I  know  you  do,  my  dear  lady  ! 

[Kisses  her. 

Lady  Min,  That  sneer  I  don't  like ;  if  she 
suspects,  I  shall  hate  her !  [Aside.]  Well,  dear 
Titty,  I'll  go  and  write  mv  cards,  and  dress  for 
the  masquerade;  and,  if*^  that  won't  raise  my 
spirits,  you  must  assist  roe  to  plague  my  lord  a 
little.  [Exit. 

Miu  TU,  Yes,  and  I'll  plague  my  lady  a  little, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken.  My  lord  shall  know 
every  tittle  that  has  passed :  what  a  poor,  blind, 
half-witted,  self-conceited  creature  this  dear 
friend  and  relation  of  mine  is !  and  what  a  fine, 
spirited,  gallant  soldier  my  colonel  is !  My  lady 
Minikin  likes  him,  he  likes  my  fortune ;  my  lord 
likes  me,  and  I  like  my  lord;  however^  not  so 
much  as  he  imagines,  or  to  play  the  fool  sq 
rashly  as  he  may  expect ;  she  must  be  very  silly 
indeed,  who  can't  flutter  about  the  flnme,  with- 
out burning  her  wings.  What  a  great  revolution 
in  this  family  in  the  space  of  fifteen  months  ! — 
We  went  out  o(  England,  a  very  auk  ward,  regu- 
lar, good  English  family ;  but  half  a  year  in 
France,  and  a  winter  passed  in  the  warmer  cli- 
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mate  of  Italy,  have  ripened  our  minds  to  every 
refinement  of  ease,  dissipation,  and  pleasure. 

Enter  Colonel  Tivy. 

Col.  Tiin/,  May  I  hope,  madam,  that  your 
humble  servant  had  some  share  in  your  last 
reverie  ? 

Miss  Tit,  How  is  it  possible  to  have  the  least 
knowledge  of  colonel  Tivy,  and  not  make  him 
the  principal  object  of  one's  reflections  ? 

Col.  Tivy,  That  man  must  have  very  little 
feeling  and  taste,  who  is  not  proud  of  a  place  m 
the  thoughts  of  the  finest  woman  in  Europe. 

Misi  Tit,  O  fye,  colonel ! 

[CurtsieSf  and  blushes. 

Col.  Tivy,  By  my  honour,  madam,  I  mean 
what  I  say ! 

Miss  Tit,  By  your  honour,  colonel !  why  will 
you  pass  off  your  counters  to  me  ?  don*t  I  know 
that  you  fine  gentlemen  regard  no  hdnour  but 
that  which  is  given  at  the  gaming  table,  and 
which  indeed  ought  to  be  the  only  honour  you 
should  make  free  with  ? 

Col,  Tivy,  How  can  you,  miss,  treat  me  so 
cruelly?  have  I  not  absolutely  forsworn  dice, 
mistresses,  every  thing,  since  I  dared  to  oflfer  my- 
self to  vou? 

Miss  Tit.  Yes,  colonel ;  and  when  I  dare  to 
receive  you,  you  may  return  to  every  thing  again, 
and  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  present  happy 
matrimonial  establishment. 

Col.  Tivy.  Give  me  but  your  consent,  madam, 
and  your  life  to  come 

Miss  Tit,  Do  you  get  my  consent,  colonel, 
%nd  ni  take  care  of  my  life  to  come. 

Col.  Tivy.  How  shall  1  get  your  consent? 

Miss  Tit.  By  getting  me  in  the  humour. 

Col.  Tiv,  But  how  to  get  you  in  the  humour  ? 

Miss  l^t.  O,  there  are  several  ways ;  I  am 
yery  good-natured. 

Col.  Tivy.  Are  you  in  the  humour  now  ? 

Aim  Tit,  Try  me. 

Col,  Tivy,  How  shall  I  ? 

Miss  Tit,  How  shall  I  \ — you  a  soldier,  and 
not  know  the  art  military? — how  shall  I ! — Fll 
tell  you  how — when  you  have  a  subtle,  treacher- 
ous, politic  enemy  to  deal  with,  never  stand 
shilly-shally,  and  lose  your  time  in  treaties  and 
parlies,  but  cock  your  hat,  draw  your  sword — 
march,  beat  drum — dub,  dub  adub — present,  fire, 
pift,  uauff— -'tis  done  !  they  fly,  they  yield — Vic- 
toria I  Victoria  ! —  [Running  off, 

CoL  Tivy,  Stay,  stay,  my  dear,  dear  angel  I 

[Bringing  her  back. 

Miss  Tit.  No,  no,  no,  I  have  no  time  to  be 
Lilled  now ;  besides,  lady  Minikin  is  in  the  va- 
pours, and  wants  you  at  chess^  and  my  lord  is 
low-spirited,  and  wants  me  at  picquet ;  my  uncle 
IS  in  an  ill  humour,  and  wants  me  to  discard  you, 
and  go  with  him  into  the  country. 

CoL  Tivy,  And  will  you,  miss  ? 


Miss  n.  Will  I ! — no,  I  never  do  as  I  m 
bid  :  but  you  ought — so,  go  to  my  lady. 

Col.  Tivy,  Nay,  but,  miss 

Miss  Tit.  Nay,  but,  colonel,  if  you  won't  obey 
your  commanding  officer  you  should  be  broke, 
and  then  my  maid  won't  accept  of  you ;  s«  marcb, 
colonel ! — look'e,  sir,  I  will  command  before  mar- 
riage, and  do  what  I  please  afterwards,  or  I  ha? e 
been  well  educated  to  very  little  purpose. 

[Erit  Mtss  Tittup. 

Col.  Tivy,  What  a  mad  devil  it  is ! — Now,  if  I 
had  the  least  affection  for  the  girl,  I  should  be 
damnably  vext  at  this  ! — but  she  has  a  fine  for- 
tune, and  I  must  have  her  if  I  can — Tol,  lol, 
lol,  &c.  [Exit  singing. 

Enter  Sir  John  Trotley  and  Davy. 

Sir  John,  Hold  your  tongue,  Davy ;  you  talk 
like  a  fool ! 

Davy,  It  is  a  fine  place,  your  honour,  and  I 
could  live  here  for  ever. 

Sir  John,  More  shame  for  yon — live  here  for 
ever ! — what,  among  thieves  and  pickpockets! — 
What  a  revolution  since  my  time !  the  more  I  see, 
the  more  I've  cause  for  lamentation;  what  a 
dreadful  change  has  time  brought  about  in  twen- 
ty years !  I  should  not  have  known  the  place 
again,  nor  the  people — all  the  signs,  that  made 
so  noble  an  appearance,  are  all  taken  down — 
not  a  bob  or  tyowig  to  be  seen  !  all  the  degrees, 
from  the  parade  in  St  James's  Park,  to  the  stool 
and  brush  at  the  earner  of  every  street,  have 
their  hair  tied  up — the  mason  laying  bricks,  the 
baker  with  his  basket,  the  post-boy  crying  news- 
papers, and  the  doctors  prescribing  physic,  have 
all  their  hair  tied  up  !  and  that's  the  reason  so 
many  heads  are  tied  up  every  month. 

Davy,  I  shall  have  my  head  tied  up  to-moi^ 
row ;  Mr  Wisp  will  do  it  for  me — your  honour 
and  I  look  like  Philistines  among  them. 

Sir  John,  And  I  shall  break  your  head  if  it  is 
tied  up!  I  hate  innovations:  all  confusion,  and 
no  distinction  I — the  streets  now  are  as  smooth 
as  a  turnpike  road  !  no  rattling  and  exercise  in 
the  hackney-coaches ;  those  who  ride  in  them 
are  all  fast  asleep;  and  they  have  strings  in 
their  hands,  that  the  coachman  must  pull  to  wake 
them,  when  they  are  to  be  set  down — what  luxury 
and  abomination ! 

Davt/.  Is  it  so,  your  honour  ? — Yeckins,  1  like 
it  hugely ! 

Sir  John,  But  you  must  hate  and  detest  Loo- 
don. 

Davy,  How  can  I  manage  that,  your  bonoar, 
when  there  is  every  thing  to  delight  my  eye,  and 
cherish  my  heart? 

Sir  John.  Tis  all  deceit  and  delusion  ! 

Davy.  Such  crowding,  coaching,  carting  and 
squeezing!  such  a  power  of  fine  sights!  fine 
shops  full  of  fine  things !  and  then  such  fine  illo- 
minations  all  of  a  row!  and  such  fine,  dainty 
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ladles  in  the  streets,  so  civil  and  so  graceless ! — 
they  talk  of  country  girls !  these  here  look  more 
healthy  and  rosy  by  half. 

Sir  John,  Sirrah,  they  are  prostitutes,  and  are 
civil  to  delude  and  destroy  you :  they  are  paint- 
ed Jezabels !  and  they  who  hearken  to  them, 
like  Jezabel  of  old,  will  go  to  the  dogs  !  if  you 
dare  to  look  at  them,  you  will  be  tainted ;  and  if 
you  speak  to  them,  you  are  undone. 

Davy,  Bless  us,  bless  us ! — how  does  your  ho- 
nour know  all  this ! — were  they  as  bad  in  your 
time  ? 

Sir  John,  Not  by  half,  Davy — In  my  time 
there  was  a  sort  of  decency  in  the  worst  of  wo- 
men ;  but  the  harlots,  now,  watch  like  tygers  for 
their  prey,  and  drag  you  to  their  dens  of  infamy 
— See,  Davy,  how  they  have  torn  my  neckcloth ! 

[Shetct  his  neclccloth, 

Davy.  If  you  had  gone  civilly,  your  honour, 
they  would  not  have  hurt  you. 

Sir  John,  Well,  wcUl  get  away  as  fast  as  we 
can. 

Davy,  Not  this  month,  I  hope,  for  I  have  not 
had  half  my  belly-full  yet. 

Sir  John,  I'll  knock  you  down,  Davy,  if  you 
grow  profligate ;  you  sha'nt  go  out  again  to- 
night, and  to-morrow  keep  in  my  room,  and  stay 
till  I  can  look  over  my  things,  and  see  they 
don't  cheat  you. 

Daty.  Your  honour,  then,  won't  keep  your 
word  with  me  ?  [Sulkily, 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  did  I  promise  you  ? 

Davy,  That  I  should  take  sixpen'oth  of  one  of 
the  theatres  to-night,  and  a  shilling-place  at  the 
other  to-morrow. 

Sir  John,  Well,  well,  so  I  did  :  is  it  a  moral 
piece,  Davy  ? 

Davy,  O  yes,  and  written  by  a  clergyman ;  it 
is  callc^d  the  Rival  Cannanites,  or  the  Tragedy  of 
Bragadocia. 

Sir  John.  Be  a  good  lad,  and  I  won't  be  worse 
than  my  word ;  there's  money  for  you — [Giveg 
him  tome,]  but  come  strait  home,  for  I  shall 
want  to  go  to  bed. 

Davy.  To  be  sure,  your  honour — as  I  am  to  go 
soon,  I'll  make  a  niglit  of  it. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  John.  This  fellow  woulcf  turn  rake  and 
maccaruiii  if  he  was  to  stay  here  a  week  longer-^ 
Bless  me,  what  dangers  are  in  this  town  at  every 
step  !  O,  that  I  were  once  settled  safe  again  at 
Trotley  Place  !  nothing  but  to  save  my  country 
should  bring  me  back  again.  My  niece  Lucretia 
is  so  be- fashioned  and  he-devilled,  that  nothing, 
I  fear,  can  save  her ;  however,  to  ease  my  con- 
science, I  must  try.  But  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  young  women  of  these  times,  but  sallow 
jkxiks,  wild  schemes,  saucy  words,  and  loose  mo- 
rals !  They  lie  a-bed  all  day,  sit  up  all  night;  if 
they  are  silent,  they  are  gaming;  and,  if  they 
talk«  'tis  either  scandal  or  infidelity;  and  that 
Chey  may  look  what  they  are,  their  heads  are  all 


feather,  and  round  their  necks  are  twisted  rattle- 
snake tippets — O  tempora,  O  mores ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Lord  Minikin  discovered  in  his  powdering' 
gown,  with  Jessamy  and  Mignon. 

Lord  Min,  Prithee,  Mignon,  don't  plague  me 
any  more  !  dost  think  that  a  nobleman's  head 
has  nothing  to  do  but  be  tortured  all  day 
under  thy  infernal  fingers  ?  give  me  my  cloaths. 

Mig,  V en  you  loss  your  monee,  my  lor,  you 
no  goot  humour ;  the  devil  may  dress  your  che- 
veau  for  me  !  [Exit, 

Lard  Min,  That  fellow's  an  impudent  rascal ! 
but  he's  a  genius,  so  1  must  bear  with  him.  Oup 
beef  and  pudding  enriches  their  blood  so  much, 
that  the  slaves  in  a  month  forget  their  misery 

and  soup-maigre O,  my  head  !  a  chair,  Jes- 

samy  I  I  must  absolutely  change  my  wine-mer- 
chant :  I  can't  taste  his  champaigne  without  dis- 
ordering myself  for  a  week !  heigho 

[Sighs. 

Enter  Miss  Tittup. 

Aliss  Tit,  What  makes  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Min,  Because  you  were  so  near  me, 
child. 

Aliss  Tit,   Indeed  ! 1  should  rather  have 

thought  my  lady  had  been  with  you — by  your 
looks,  my  ^lord,  I  am  afraid  fortune  jilted  you 
last  night. 

Lord  Min,  No,  faith  !  our  champaigne  was 
not  good  yesterday,  and  I  am  vapoured  like  our 
English  November ;  but  one  glance  of  my  Tit- 
tup can  dispel  vapours  like — like— — 

Miss  Tit.  Like  something  very  fine  to  be  sure ; 
but  pray  keep  your  simile  for  the  next  time;  and 
hark'e — a  little  prudence  will  not  be  amiss;  Mr 
Jessamy  will  think  you  mad,  and  me  worse. 

[Half  aside. 

Jes,  O,  pray  don't  mind  me,  madam. 

Lord  Min.  Gadso,  Jessamy,  look  out  my  do- 
mino, and  I'll  ring  the  bell  when  I  want  you. 

Jes,  I  shall,  my  lord.  Miss  thinks  that  every 
body  is  blind  in  tlie  house  but  herself. 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Miss  Tit,  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  must 
be  a  little  more  prudent,  or  we  shall  become  the 
town-talk. 

Lord  Min.  And  so  I  will,  my  dear !  and, 
therefore,  to  prevent  surpribc,  I'll  lock  the  door. 

Miss  Tit.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Lord  Min,  Prudence,  child,  prudence  !  I  keep 
all  my  jewels  under  lock  and  key. 

Miss  Tit.  You  are  not  in  possession,  yet,  my 
lord  :  I  can't  stay  two  minutes;  I  only  came  to 
tell  you,  that  lady  Minikin  saw  us  yesterday  in 
the  hackney-coach;  she  did. not  know  me,.  1  be- 
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Heve.  She  pretends  to  be  greatly  uneasy  at  your 
neglect  of  her;  she  certainly  has  some  mischief 
in  her  head. 

Lord  Min,  No  intentions,  I  hope,  of  being 
fond  of  me  ? 

Miss  Tit,  No,  no ;  make  yourself  easy ;  she 
hates  you  most  unalterably. 

Lord  Min.  You  have  given  me  spirits  again. 

Miss  Tit.  Her  pride  is  alarmed,  that  you  should 
prefer  any  of  the  sex  to  her. 

Lord  Afin.  Her  pride  then  has  been  alarmed, 
ever  since  I  had  the  honour  of  knowing  her. 

Miss  Tit.  But,  dear  my  lord,  let  us  be  merry 
and  wise;  should  she  ever  be  convinced,  that  we 
have  a  tendre  for  each  other,  she  certainly 
would  proclaim  it,  and  then' 

Lord  Min,  We  should  be  envied,  and  she 
would  be  laught  at,  my  sweet  cousin. 

Miss  Tit,  Nay,  I  would  have  her  mortified, 
too;  for,  though  I  love  her  ladyship  sincerely,  I 
cannot  say  but  I  love  a  little  mischief  as  sin- 
cerely; but,  then,  if  my  uncle  Trotley  should 
know  of  our  affairs,  he  is  so  old-fashioned,  pru- 
dish, and  out-of-the-way,  he  would  either  strike 
me  out  of  his  will,  or  insist  upon  my  quitting  the 
house. 

Lord  Min,  My  good  cousin  is  a  queer  mortal, 
that's  certain ;  I  wish  we  could  get  him  hand- 
somely into  the  country  again — he  has  a  fine  for- 
tune to  leave  behind  him 

Miss  Tit.  But,  then,  he  lives  so  regularly,  and 
never  makes  use  of  a  physician,  that  he  may  live 
these  twenty  years. 

Lord  Min,  What  can  we  do  with  the  barbari- 
an? 

Miss  Tit,  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  am  really  in  fear  of  him :  I  sup- 
pose reading  his  formal  books,  when  I  was  m 
the  country  with  him,  and  going  so  constantly  to 
church,  with  my  elbows  stuck  to  my  hips,  and 
my  toes  turned  in,  has  given  me  these  foolish 
prejudices. 

Lyrd  Min,  Then,  you  must  affront  him,  or 
you'll  never  get  the  better  of  him. 

(Sir  John  Trotlet  knocking  at  the  door. 

Sir  John,  My  lord,  my  lord,  are  you  busy  ? 

[Mf/  lord  goes  to  the  door  softly. 
Miss  Ht,  Heavens  !  'tis  that  detestable  brute, 
my  uncle ! 

Lord  Min,  That  horrid  dog,  my  cousin ! 
Miss  Tit,  What  sliall  we  do,  my  lord  ? 

[SoM- 

Sir  John,  \At  the  door.]  Nay,  my  lord,  my 
lord,  I  heard  you !  pray  let  me  speak  with 
you? 

Lord  Min,  Ho,  sir  John,  is  it  you?  I  beg 
your  pardon;  I'll  put  up  my  papers,  and  open 
the  door. 

Miss  Tit.  Stay,  stay,  my  lord !  I  would  not 
meet  him  now  for  the  world ;  if  he  sees  mc  here. 


alone  with  you,  hell  rave  like  a  ^r^ifman ;  put 
me  up  the  chimney :  any  where ! 

[Alarmed, 

Lord  Min.  [Aloud.']  Vm  coming,  far  John ! — 

here,  here,  get  behind  my  great  chair !  he  shan't 

see  you,  and  you  may  see  all ;  111  be  short  and 

pleasant  with  him. 

[Puts  her  behind  the  chair,^and  opeu 
the  door.] 

Enter  Sir  Johv. 

[During  this  scene,  my  lord  turns  the  chair,  a 
Sir  John  moves,  to  conceal  Tittvp, 

Sir  John,  You'll  excuse  me,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  broken  in  upon  you ;  I  heard  you  talkiiv 
pretty  loud ;  what,  have  you  nobody  with  yoa  r 
what  were  ^ou  about,  cousin  ? 

[Looking  about. 

Lord  Min,  A  particular  afiair,  sir  John ;  I  al- 
ways lock  myseU  up  to  study  my  speeches,  and 
speak  them  aloud  for  the  sake  of  the  tone  and 
action. 

Sir  John,  *Ay,  ay,  it  is  the  best  way;  I'm 
sorry  I  disturbed  you ;  you  will  excuse  nae,  cou* 
sin ! 

Lord  Min.  I  am  rather  obliged  to  yoo,  sir 
John ;  intense  application  to  these  things  ruins 
my  health ;  but  one  must  do  it  for  the  sake  of 
the  nation. 

Sir  John.  May  be  so,  and  I  hope  the  nation 
will  be  the  better  for  it — you'll  excuse  me  ! 

Ij)rd  Min,  Excuse  you,  sir  John  !  I  love 
your  frankness;  but  why  won't  tou  be  fraakf-r 
still  ?  we  have  always  something  for  dinner,  and 
you  will  never  dine  at  home. 

Sir  John.  You  mast  know,  my  lord,  that  I 
love  to  know  what  I  eat ;  I  hate  to  travel,  where 
I  don't  know  my  way;  and  since  you  have 
brought  in  foreign  faaiiions  and  figanes,  every 
thing  and  every  body  are  in  masquerade ;  your 
men  and  manners  too,  are  as  much  frittered  and 
fricaseed,  as  your  beef  and  mutton;  I  love  a 
plain  dish,  my  lord. 

Miss  Tit,  I  wish  I  was  out  of  the  room,  or  he 
at  tlie  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

[Peeping, 

Sir  John.  But  to  the  point.  I  came,  my  loid, 
to  open  my  mind  to  you  about  my  niece  Tittup ; 
shall  I  do  it  freely  ? 

Miss  Tit.  Now  for  it ! 

Lord  Min,  The  freer  the  better;  Tittup's  a 
fine  girl,  cousin,  and  deserves  all  the  kindness 
you  can  show  her. 

[LoRo  Minikin  and  Tittup  make  signs  at 
each  other. 

Sir  John.  She  must  deserve  it  though,  before 
she  shall  have  it;  and  I  would  have  her  begin 
with  lengthening  her  petticoats,  covering  her 
shoulders,  and  wearing  a  cap  upon  her  head. 

Miss  Tie,  O,  frightful !  [Aside, 
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Lord  Min,  Don't  yoa  think  a  taper  leg,  fal- 
ling shoulders,  and  fine  hair,  delightful  objects, 
air  John  ? 

Sir  John.  And,  therefore,  ought  to  be  conceal- 
cl;  'tis  their  interest  to  conceal  them.  When 
you  take  from  the  men  the  pleasure  of  imagina- 
tion, there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  husbands;  and 
then  taper  J^  falling  shoulders,  and  fine  hair, 
may  be  had  for  nothing. 

Lord  Min.  Well  said,  sir  John  !  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
your  niece  shall  wear  a  horseman's  coat  and 
jack-boots  to  please  you — ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Sir  John,  You  may  sneer,  my  lord ;  but,  for  all 
that,  I  think  my  niece  in  a  bad  way ;  she  must 
leave  me  and  the  country,  forsooth,  to  see  good 
company  and  fashions;  I  have  seen  them  too, 
and  wish  from  my  heart,  that  she  is  not  much 
worse  for  her  journey — ^you'll  excuse  mc  ! 

lard  Min,  But  why  m  a  passion,  sir  John  ?— 
[Afy  lord  nods  and  laughs  at  Miss  Tittup,  who 
p€€p»from  ^Atii<^.1  Don*t  you  think,  that  my  la- 
dy and  I  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  put  her  into 
toe  road  ? 

Sir  John.  Zounds,  my  lord,  you  are  out  of  it 
yourself!  This  comes  of  your  travelling;  all  the 
town  know  how  you  and  my  lady  live  together; 
and  I  must  tell  you — you'll  excuse  me  !  that  my 
niece  suffers  by  the  bargain.  Prudence,  my  lord, 
is  a  very  fine  thing. 

Lord  Min.  So  is  a  long  neckcloth  nicely'twist- 
ed  into  a  button-hole ;  but  I  don't  chose  to  wear 
one — you'll  excuse  me  ! 

Sir  John,  I  wish  that  he,  who  first  changed 
long  neckcloths  for  such  things  as  you  wear,  had 
the  wearing  of  a  twisted  neckcloth,  that  1  would 
give  him. 

Lord  Min.  Prithee,  baronet,  don't  be  so  so 
horridly  out  of  the  way  !  Prudence  is  a  very  vul- 
gar virtue,  and  so  incompatible  with  our  present 
ease  and  refinement,  that  a  prudent  man  of  fash- 
ion is  now  as  great  a  miracle  as  a  phle  woman  of 
quality ;  we  got  rid  of  our  mauvais  honte,  at  the 
time  we  imported  our  neighbours'  rouge,  and 
their  morals. 

Sir  John,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ?  I 
am  not  surprised,  my  lord,  that  you  think  so 
lightly,  and  talk  so  vainly,  who  arc  so  polite  a 
husband;  your  lady,  my  cousin,  is  a  fine  woman, 
and  brought  you  a  fine  fortune,  and  deserves  bet- 
ter usage. 

Lord  Min,  Will  you  have  her,  sir  John  ?  she 
is  very  much  at  your  service. 

Sir  John,  Profligate  !  What  did  you  marry  her 
for,  mv  lord  ? 

Lord  Min,  Convenience— Marriage  is  not, 
iiow-a-days,  an  aflair  of  inclination,  but  conve- 
nience ;  and  they,  who  marry  for  love,  and  such 
old-fashioned  stuff,  are  to  me  as  ridiculous  as 
those,  who  advertise  for  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  post-chaise. 

Sir  John.  I  have  done,  my  lord!  Miss  Tittup 
shall  either  return  with  me  mto  the  country,  or 
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not  a  penny  shall  she  have  from  sir  John  Trot* 
ley,  baronet.  [Whistles  and  walks  ahoui. 

Miss  Tit,  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  ! 

[Lord  Minikin  sings^  and  sits  down. 

Sir  John.  Pray,  my  lord,  what  husband  is  this 
you  have  provided  for  her  ? 

Lord  Min,  A  friend  of  mine ;  a  man  of  wit 
and  a  fine  gentlenmn. 

Sir  John.  May  be  so,  and  yet  make  a  damned 
husband  for  all  that — You'll  excuse  me  ! — What 
estate  has  he,  pray  ? 

Lord  Min,  He's  a  colonel ;  his  elder  brother^ 
sir  Tan  Tivy,  will  certainly  break  his  neck ;  and 
then  my  friend  will  be  a  happy  man. 

Sir  John,  Here's  morals  !  a  happy  man,  when 
his  brother  has  broke  his  neck  ! — a  happy  man ! 
— mercy  on  me ! 

Lord  Min,  Why,  he'll  have  six  thousand  a« 
year,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  1  don't  care  what  he'll  have,  nor 
don't  care  what  he  is,  nor  who  my  niece  marries; 
she  is  a  fine  lady,  and  let  her  have  a  fine  gentle- 
man :  I  shan't  hinder  her.  1*11  away  into  the 
country  to-morrow,  and  leave  you  to  your  fine  do« 
mgs ;  i  have  no  relish  for  them,  not  I ;  I  can't 
live  among  you,  nor  eat  with  you,  nor  game  with 
you  ;  I  hate  cards  and  dice ;  I  will  neither  rob, 
nor  be  robbed ;  I  am  contented  with  what  I  have; 
and  am  very  happy,  my  lord,  though  my  brother 
lias  not  broke  his  neck — You'll  excuse  me ! 

[Exit. 

Lord  Min,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Come,  fox ;  come  out 
of  your  hole  !     Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Miss  Ttt.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  have  undone 
me ;  not  a  foot  shall  I  have  of  Trotley  manor — 
that's  positive  I — But  no  matter ;  there's  no  dan- 
ger of  his  breaking  his  neck ;  so.  111  e'en  make 
myself  happv  with  what  I  have,  and  behave  to 
him  for  the  future,  as  if  he  was  a  poor  relation. 

Ijord  Min.  [Kneeling,  snatching  her  hand,  and 
kissing  it,]  I  must  kneel,  and  adore  you  for  your 
spirit,  my  sweet,  heavenly  Lucretia  f 

He-enter  Sie  John. 

Sir  John,  One  thing  I  had  forgot—       [Starts. 

Miu  Tit,  Ha  !  he's  here  again ! 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  the  devil ! — heigho  !— 
my  niece  Lucretia,  and  my  virtuous  lord,  study- 
ing speeches  for  the  good  of  the  nation  ! — Yes, 
yes,  you  have  been  making  fine  speeches,  indeed, 
my  lord !  and  your  arguments  have  prevailed,  I 
see  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
rupt  your  studies — ^you'll  excuse  me,  my  lord  ! 

lord  Min.  [Smiling,  and  mocking  him.]  You'll 
excuse  me,  sir  John  ! 

Sir  John.  O  yes,  my  lord;  but  I'm  afraid  the 
devil  won't  excuse  you  at  the  proper  time ! — Miss 
Lucretia,  how  do  you,  child?  You  are  to  be 
married  soon — I  wish  the  gentleman  joy ;  Miss 
Lucretia,  he  is  a  happy  man,  to  be  sure,  and  will 
want  nothing  but  the  breaking  of  his  brother's 
neck  to  be  completely  so  ! 
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Miss  Tit,  Upon  iny  word,  uncle,  you  are  al- 
ways putting  bad  constructions  upon  things ;  my 
lord  has  been  soliciting  me  to  marry  his  friend — 
and  having  that  moment — extorted  a  consent 
from  me — he  was  thanking — and — and — wishing 

noejoy — in  his  foolish  manner [Hesitating. 

Sir  John,  Is  that  all  ? — But  how  came  you  here, 
child  ?  did  you  fly  down  the  chimney,  or  in  at  the 
window  ?  fur  I  don't  remember  seemg  you,  when 
I  was  here  before. 

Miss  Tit.  How  can  you  talk  so,  sir  John  ? — 
You  really  confound  me  with  your  suspicions  ; 
and  then,  you  ask  so  many  questions,  and  I  have 
so  many  things  to  do,  that — that — upon  my  word, 
if  I  don^t  make  haste,  I  shan't  get  my  dress  rea- 
dy for  the  ball ;  so  I  must  run — You'll  excuse 
me,  uncle  !  [Exit  running. 

Sir  John.  A  fine  hopeful  young  lady  that^  my 
lord  ? 

Ijord  Min.  She's  well  bred,  and  has  wit. 
Sir  John.  She  has  wit  and  breeding  enough  to 
laugh  at  her  relations,  and  bestow  favours  on 
your  lordship  !  but,  I  must  tell  you  plainly,  my 
lord — you'll  excuse  me — that  your  marrying  your 
lady,  my  cousin,  to  use  her  ill,  and  sending  for  my 

niece,  your  cousin,  to  debauch  her 

Lord  Min.  You're  warm,  sir  John,  and  don't 
know  the  world,  and  I  never  contend  with  igno- 
rance and  passion ;  live  with  me  some  time,  and 
you'll  be  satisfied  of  my  honour  and  good  inten- 
tions to  you  and  your  family.  In  the  mean  time, 
command  my  house ;  I  must  away  immediately 
to  lady  Filligree's — and  I  am  sorry  ^ou  won  t 
make  one  with  us. — Here,  Jessamy,  give  me  my 
domioo,  and  call  a  chair ;  and  don't  let  my  uncle 
want  for  any  thing — You'll  excuse  me,  sir  John  ; 
tol,  lol,  derol,  &c.  [£rtV  singing. 

Sir  John.  The  world's  at  an  end! — here's  fine 
work  !  here  are  precious  doings !  This  lord  is  a 
pillar  of  the  state,  too  !  no  wonder  that  the  build- 
ing is  in  danger  with  such  rotten  supporters  ! — 
heigh  ho ! — And  then  my  poor  lady  Minikin, 
what  a  friend  and  husband  she  is  blessed  with  ! 
let  me  consider  ! — Should  I  tell  the  good  woman 
of  these  pranks  ?  I  may  only  make  more  mis- 
chief, and,  mayhap,  go  near  to  kill  her ;  for  she's 
as  tender  as  she's  virtuous — Poor  lady  !  I'll  e'en 
go  and  comfort  her  directly,  and  endeavour  to 
draw  her  from  the  wickedness  of  this  town  into 
the  country,  where  she  shall  have  reading,  fowl- 
ing, and  fishing,  to  keep  up  her  spirits ;  aod,  when 
I  die,  I  will  leave  her  that  part  of  my  fortune, 
with  which  I  intended  to  reward  the  virtues  of 
Miss  Lucretia  Tittup,  with  a  plague  to  her ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III. — Lady  Minikin's  apartment. 

Lady  Minikin  and  Colonel  Tivy  discovered. 

Lad^  Min,    Don't  urge  it,  colonel !   I  can't 
diink  of  coming  home  from  the  masquenide  this 


evening.  Though  I  should  pass  for  my  niece,  it 
would  make  an  uproar  among  the  senrants ;  and, 
perhaps,  from  the  mistake,  break  off  your  matcb 
with  Tittup. 

Col.  Tivy.  My  dear  lady  Minikin,  you  know 
my  marriage  with  your  niece  is  only  a  secondaij 
consideration ;  my  first  and  principal  object  n 
you — you,  madam  !— therefore,  ray  dear  lady, 
give  mc  your  promise  to  leave  the  ball  with  me. 
You  must,  lady  Minikin ;  a  bold  young  fdlow,  and 
a  soldier  as  I  am,  ought  not  to  be  kept  from 
plunder,  when  the  town  has  capitulated  ! 

Ladtf  Min,  But  it  has  not  capitulated,  aod, 
perhaps,  never  will ;  however,  colonel,-  since  too 
are  so  furious,  I  must  come  to  terms»  I  thinks- 
Keep  your  eyes  upon  me  at  the  ball — I  think  I 
may  expect  that — and  when  I  drop  my  handker- 
chief, 'tis  your  signal  for  pursuing ;  I  shall  get 
home  as  fast  as  I  can,  you  may  follow  roe  as  fast 
as  you  can ;  my  lord  and  Tittup  will  be  other- 
wise employed :  Gymp  will  let  us  in  the  back 
way^-No,  no,  my  heart  misgives  me  I 

Col.  Tivy.  Then  I  am  miserable  ! 

lAidv  Min,  Nay,  rather  than  you  should  be 
miserable,  colonel,  I  will  indulge  your  martial 
spirit ;  meet  me  in  the  field ;  there  s  my  gaunt- 
let [Throws  down  her  ghve. 

Col,  Tivu.  [Seizing  it.]  Thus  I  accept  your 
sweet  challenge  ;  and,  if ,  I  fail  you,  may  I,  here- 
after, both  in  love  and  war,  be  branded  with  the 
name  of  coward !      [KneeU,  and  kisses  her  hand. 

Enter  Sir  John,  opening  the  door. 

Sir  John.  May  I  presume,  cousin — 

Lady  Min,  Ha  !  [SfuaUs, 

Sir  John.  Mercy  upon  us,  what  are  we  at  now! 

[Looks  astonished. 

iMdy  Min.  How  can  you  be  so  rude,  sir  John, 
to  come  into  a  lady's  room  without  first  knock- 
ing at  the  door  ?  ybu  have  frightened  me  oat  of 
my  wits ! 

Sir  John.  I  am  sufe  you  have  frightened  me 
out  of  mine  I 

Col.  Tivy.  Such  rudeness  deserves  death ! 

Sir  John.  Death,  indeed  !  for  I  never  shall  re- 
cover myself  again — All  pigs  of  the  same  sty ! 
all  studying  for  the  good  of  the  nation ! 

Jjady  Min,  We  must  sooth  him,  and  not  pro- 
voke him.  [Halfaude  to  the  Colonel. 

Col.  Tivy.  I  would  cut  his  throat,  if  you'd  per- 
mit me.  [Aside  to  Lady  Minikik. 

•Sir  John.  The  devil  has  got  his  hoof  in  the 
house,  and  has  corrupted  the  whole  family !  Ill 
get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  I  can,  lest  he  should  lay 
hold  of  me,  too  !  [Gomg, 

Lady  Mm,  Sir  John,  I  must  insist  upon  your 
not  going  away  in  a  mistake. 

Sir  John,  No  mistake,  my  lady ;  I  am  thorough- 
ly convinced — Mercy  on  me  ! 

Lady  Min,  I  must  beg  you,  sir  John,  not  to 
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make  anj  wrong  constructions  upon  this  acci- 
dent !  you  must  know,  that  the  moment  you  was 
at  the  door — I  had  promised  the  colonel  no  longer 
to  be  his  enemy  in  his  designs  upon  Miss  Tittup 
— this  threw  him  into  such  a  rapture — that,  upon 
my  promising  my  interest  with  you — and  wish- 
roe  uimjoy — he  fell  upon  bis  knees,  and— and — 
[Laughing.] — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Co7.  Tivjf.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  yes,  yes,  I  fell  upon 
my  knees — and—and 

•Sir  John,  Ay,  ay,  fell  upon  your  knees,  and — 
and — ha,  ha ! — A  \ery  good  joke,  faith  !  and  the 
best  of  it  is,  that  they  are  wishing  joy  all  ever  the 
house,  upon  the  same  occasion  ! — and  my  lord  is 
wishing  joy ;  and  I  wish  him  joy,  and  you,  with 
all  my  heart ! 

Ladi/  Min.  Upon  my  word,  sir  John,  your  cruel 
tuspiaons  affect  me  strongly ;  and,  though  my  re- 
JAntment  is  curbed  by  my  regard,  my  tears  can- 


not be  restrained ;  'tis  the  only  resource  my  in- 
nocence has  left.  [£xi^,  crying. 

Col.  Tivy.  I  reverence  you,  sir,  as  a  relation  to 
that  lady ;  but,  as  her  slanderer,  I  detect  you : 
Her  tears  must  be  dried,  and  my  honour  satisfied ; 
you  know  what  I  mean ;  take  your  choice' — time, 
place,  sword,  or  pistol ;  consider  it  calmly,  and 
determine  as  you  please.  I  am  a  soldier,  sir  John  I 

[Exit. 

Sir  John.  Very  fine,  truly !  and  so,  betweea 
the  crocodile  and  the  bully,  my  throat  is  to  be 
cut !  They  are  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  iniquity ;  and, 
when  they  are  discovered,  no  humility,  no  repents 
ance  ! — I'he  ladies  have  recourse  to  their  tongues 
or  their  tears,  and  the  gallants  to  their  swords  ! 
— That  I  may  not  be  drawn  in  by  the  one,  or 
drawn  upon  by  the  other,  Vi\  hurry  into  the 
country,  while  I  retain  my  senses,  and  can  sleep 
in  a  whole  skin  !  f-^'^ 
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SCENE  L 
Enter  Sir  John  a/irf  Jes&amy. 

Sir  John.  There  is  no  bearing  this !  what  a 
land  are  we  in  !  Upon  ray  word,  Mr  Jessamy, 
you  should  look  well  to  the  house ;  there  arc  cer- 
tainly rogues  about  it ;  for  I  did  but  cross  the 
way  just  now  to  the  pamphlet-shop,  to  buy  a 
Touch  of  the  Times,  and  they  have  taken  my 
hanger  from  my  side ;  ay,  and  had  a  pluck  at  my 
watch,  too ;  but  I  heard  of  their  tricks,  and  bad 
it  sewed  to  my  pocket. 

Jes.  Don't  be  alarmed,  sir  John;  'tis  a  very 
common  thing ;  and,  if  you  walk  the  streets  with- 
out convoy,  you  will  be  picked  up  by  privateers 
of  all  kinds—Ha,  ha! 

Sir  John.  Not  be  alarmed,  when  I'm  robbed  ! 
why,  they  might  liave  cut  my  throat  with  my  own 
banger !  1  shan't  sleep  a  wink  all  night ;  so,  pray 
lend  me  some  weapon  of  defence;  for  I  am  sure, 
if  they  attack  me  in  the  open  street,  they'll  be 
with  me  at  night  again. 

Jes.  I'll  lend  you  my  own  sword,  sir  John  :  be 
assured  there*s  no  danger ;  there's  robbiog  and 
murder  cried  every  night  under  my  window ;  but 
it  no  more  disturbs  me,  than  the  ticking  of  my 
watch  at  my  bed's  head. 

Sir  John.  Well,  well,  be  that  as  it  will,  I  must 
be  upon  my  guard.  What  a  dreadful  pUce  this 
is !  but  'tis  all  owing  to  the  corruption  of  the 
times ;  the  great  folks  game,  and  the  poor  folks 
rob;  no  wonder  that  murder  ensues — sad,  sad, 
sad  !  Well,  let  me  but  get  over  to-night,  and  I'll 
leave  this  den  of  thieves  to-morrow — How  long 
will  your  lord  and  lady  stay  at  this  masking  and 
mummery,  before  they  come  home  ? 

Jes.  ^is  impossible  to  say  the  time,  sir ;  that 
merely  depends  upon  tl^  spirits  of  the  company, 


and  the  nature  of  the  entertainment :  for  my  own 
part,  I  generally  make  it  myself  till  four  or  five 
in  the  tiiorning. 

Sir  John.  Why,  what  the  devil,. do  you  make 
one  at  these  masqueradings ! 

Jes.  I  seldom  miss,  sir ;  I  may  venture  to  say, 
that  nobody  knows  the  trim  and  small  talk  of  the 
place  better  than  I  do ;  I  was  always  reckoned 
an  incomparable  mask. 

Sir  John.  Thou  art  an  incomparable  coxcomb, 
I  am  sure.  [Aside^ 

Jes.  An  odd,  ridiculous  accident  happened  to 
me  at  a  masquerade  three  years  ago ;  1  was  ia 
tip-top-spirits,  and  had  drank  a  little  too  freely  of 
the  champaigne,  I  believe — 

Sir  John.  You'll  be  hanged,  I  believe  !  [Aside, 

Jes.  Wit  fiew  about — in  short,  I  was  in  spirits 
— At  last,  from  drinking  and  rattling,  to  vary  the 
pleasure,  we  went  to  dancing;  and  who,  do  you 
think,  I  danced  a  minuet  with  ?  He  !  he  !  Pray, 
guess,  sir  John ! 

Sir  John.  Danced  a  minuet  with ! 

[Half  aside, 

Jes.  My  own  lady,  that's  all.  The  eyes  of  the 
whole  assembly  were  upon  us ;  my  lady  dances 
well,  and,  I  believe,  I  am  pretty  tolerable  :  After 
the  dance,  I  was  running  into  a  little  coquettry 
and  small  talk  with  her — 

Sir  John.  With  your  lady  ? Chaos  is  come 

again !  [Aside, 

Jes.  With  mv  lady — but,  upon  my  turning  my 
hand  thus — [Conceitedly.] — egad  !  she  caught 
me;  whispered  me  who  I  was  :  I  would  fain  have 
laughed  her  out  of  it ;  but  it  would  not  do— No, 
no,  Jessamy,  says  she,  I  am  not  to  be  deceived : 
pray,  wear  gloves  for  the  future ;  for  you  may  as 
well  go  bare-faced,  as  show  that  hand  and  dia- 
mond ring. 

Sir  John,  What  a  sink  of  iniquity ! — ProstitUr 
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don  on  all  sides !  from  the  lord  to  the  pickpock-  I  country  as  manj  vices  as  will  corrupt  the  whole 
ct !   [Aside."] — Pray,  Mr  Jessamy,  among  your  |  parish  ! 
other  virtues,  I  suppose  you  game  a  littie,  eh,  Mr        ~ 
Jessamy  ? 

Jes,  A  little  whist  or  so; — but  I  am  ded  up 


from  the  dice ;  I  must  never  touch  a  box  again. 

Sir  John.  I  wish  you  was  tied  up  somewhere 
else. — [Aside.]  I  sweat  from  top  to  toe !  Pray, 
lend  me  your  sword,  Mr  Jessamy ;  I  shall  go  to 
my  room ;  and  let  my  lord  and  lady,  and  my  niece 
Tittup,  know,  that  I  beg  they  will  excuse  cere- 
monies ;  that  I  must  be  up,  and  gone,  before  they 
go  to  bed ;  that  I  have  a  most  profound  respect 
and  love  for  them;  and — and — that  I  hope  we  shall 
never  see  one  another  again  as  long  as  we  live  ! 

Jes.  I  shall  certainly  obey  your  commands — 
What  poor  ignorant  wretches  these  country  gen- 
tlemen are  !  [Aside,  and  exit. 

Sir  John,  If  I  stay  in  this  place  another  day,  it 
would  throw  me  into  a  fever! — Oh  ! — I  wish  it 
v^as  morning ! — This  comes  of  visiting  my  rela- 
tions ! 

Enter  Davy,  drunk. 


So,  you  wicked  wretch  you — where  have  you 
been,  and  what  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Davy.  Merry-making,  your  honour — London 
for  ever ! 

Sir  John.  Did  I  not  order  you  to  come  direct- 
ly from  the  play,  and  not  be  idling  and  raking 
about  ? 

Davy.  Servants  don*t  do  what  they  are  bid,  in 
London.  ' 

Sir  John.  And  did  I  not  order  you  not  to  make 
a  jackanapes  of  yourself,  and  tie  your  hair  up 
like  a  monkey  ? 

Davy.  And  therefore  I  did  it — No  pleasing 
the  ladies  without  this — My  lord's  servants  call 
you  an  old  out-of-fashioned  codger,  and  have 
taught  me  what's  what. 

Sir  John.  Here's  an  imp  of  the  devil !  he  is  un- 
done, and  will  poison  the  whole  country  ! — Sir- 
rah, get  every  thing  ready;  I'll  be  going  directly. 
Davy.  To  bed,  sir  ?    I  want  to  go  to  bed  my- 
self, sir. 

Sir  John.  Why,  how  now — you  are  drunk,  too, 
sirrah! 

Davy.  I  am  a  little,  your  honour ;  because  I 
have  been  drinking. 

Sir  John.  That  is  not  all — but  you  have  been 
in  bad  company,  sirrah  ! 

Davy.  Indeed,  your  honour^s  mistaken,  I  ne- 
ver kept  such  good  company  in  all  my  life. 

Sir  John,  The  fellow  docs  not  understand  me 
•—Where  have  you  been,  you  drunkard  ? 

Davy.  Drinking,  to  be  sure,  if  I  am  a  drun- 
kard ;  and,  if  you  had  been  drinking,  too,  as  I 
have  been,  you  would  not  be  in  such  a  passion 
with  abody — it  makes  one  so  good-natured. 

Sir  John.  There  is  another  addition  to  my  mis- 
fortunes !  I  shall  have  this  fellow  carry  into  the 


Davy.  I'll  take  what  I  can,  to  be  sure,  yovr 
worship. 

Sir  John.  Get  away,  you  beast  you  !  and  sleep 
off  the  debauchery  you  have  contracted  this  fort- 
night, or  I  shall  leave  you  behind,  as  a  proper 
person  to  make  one  of  his  lordship's  family. 

Davy.  So  much  the  better give  niemore 

wages,  less  work,  and  the  key  of  the  ale  cellar, 
and  I  am  your  servant ;  if  not,  provide  yourself 
with  another.  [Struts  about. 

Sir  John.  Here's  a  reprobate  ! — this  is  the  com- 
pletion of  my  misery  !  but  hark'ee,  villain  !  go  to 
bed — and  sleep  off  your  iniquity,  and  then  pack 
up  tlie  things,  or  1 11  pack  you  off  to  Newgate, 
and  transport  you  for  life,  you  rascal  you  ! 

[Eiit. 
Davy.  That  for  you,  old  codger !  [Snaps  his 
JingersT]  I  know  the  law  better  than  to  oe  fright- 
ened vinth  mc»>n-shine.  I  wish  that  I  was  to  lite 
here  ail  my  days — this  is  life  indeed  !  a  servant 
lives  up  to  his  eyes  in  clover ;  they  have  wages, 
and  board  wages,  and  nothiug  to  do,  but  to  grow 
fat  and  saucy — they  are  as  happy  as  their  mas- 
ters ;  they  play  for  ever  at  cards,  swear  like  em- 
perors, drink  like  fishes,  and  go  a  wenching  with 
as  much  ease  and  tranquillity,  as  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  a  sermon  !    Oh,  'tis  a  fine  life  ? 

[Exit  reeling. 


SCENE  IV. — A  chamber  in  Lord  Minikik's 

house. 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  and  Miss  Tittup  in 
masquerade  dresses,  lighted  by  Jessamy. 

Lord  Min.  Set  down  the  candles,  Jessamy ; 
and  should  your  lady  come  home,  let  roe  know — 
be  sure  you  are  not  out  of  the  way. 

Jes.  I  have  lived  too  long  with  your  lordship 
to  need  the  caution — who  the  devil  have  we  got 
now?  but  that's  my  lord's  business,  and  not  mine. 

\Exit. 

Miss  Tit.  [Pulling  off  her  mask^  Upon  ra? 
word,  my  lord,  this  coming  home  so  soon  from 
the  masquerade  is  very  imprudent,  and  will  cei^ 
tainly  be  observed — I  am  most  incnnoeivabl) 
frightened,  I  can  assure  you — my  uncle  Trolley 
has  a  light  in  his  room ;  the  accident  this  morn- 
ing will  certainly  keep  him  upon  the  watch 

pray,  my  lord,  let  us  defer  our  meetings  till  he 
goes  into  the  country — I  find  that  my  English 
heart,  though  it  has  ventured  so  far,  grows  fear- 
ful, and  awkward  to  practise  the  freedoms  of 
warmer  climes — [My  lord  takes  her  by  the  hand.] 
— If  you  will  not  desist,  my  lord — we  arc  sepa- 
rated for  ever  !  The  sight  of  the  precipice  timw 
my  head ;  T  have  been  giddy  with  it  too  long,  and 
must  turn  from  it  while  I  can — pray  be  quiet,  mj 
lord !  f  will  meet  you  lo-mormw. 

Jjord  Min.  To-morrow!   'tis  an  age  in  my  si< 
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tuatioQ — let  the  weak,  bashful,  coyish  whiner  be 
intimidated  with  these  faint  alarms,  but  let  the 
bold,  experienced  lover  kindle  at  the  danger,  and, 
like  the  eagle,  in  the  midst  of  storms,  thus  pounce 
upon  his  prey.  [Takes  hold  of  her. 

Miss  Tit,  Dear  Mr  Eagle,  be  merciful !  pray 
let  the  poor  pigeon  fly  for  this  once. 

Lord  Min.  If  I  do,  my  dove,  may  I  be  cursed 
to  have  my  wife  as  fond  of  me,  as  I  am  now  of 
thee.  [Offers  to  kiss  her, 

Jes.  [Without,  knocking  at  the  door,]  My 
lord,  my  lord ! 

Miss  'Ht.  [Screams,']  Ha ! 

Lord  Min,  Who's  tnere  ! 

Jes,  [Peeping.]  Tis  I,  my  lord ;  may  I  come 
in.> 

Lord  Min.  Damn  the  fellow  !  What's  the 
matter  ? 

Jes,  Nay,  not  much,  my  lord — only  my  lady's 
come  home. 

Miss  Tit.  Then  I'm  undone— what  shall  I  do? 
ni  run  into  my  own  room. 

Ijord  Min.  Then  she  may  meet  you 

Jes,  There's  a  dark,  deep  closet,  my  lord ; 
miss  mayhide  herself  there. 

Miss  lit.  For  Heaven's  sake,  put  me  into  it, 
and  when  her  ladyship's  safe,  let  roe  know,  my 
lord. — What  an  escape  have  I  bad  ! 

Lord  Min,  The  moment  her  evil  spirit  is  laid, 
ni  let  my  angel  out— [Pm/«  her  into  the  closet.'}— 
lock  the  door  on  the  mside — Come  softly  to  my 
room,  Jessamy 

Jes.  If  a  board  creaks,  your  lordship  shall  never 
give  me  a  laced  waistcoat  again. 

[Exeunt  on  tiptoes. 

Enter  Gymp,  lighting  tn  Lady  Minikin  and 
Colonel  Tivy,  tn  masquerade  dresses. 

Gymp.  Pray,  my  lady,  go  no  farther  with  the 
colonel ;  I  know  you  mean  nothing  but  innocence, 
but  I'm  sure  there  will  be  bloodshed,  for  my  lord 
is  certainly  in  the  house — I'll  take  my  afladavy 
that  I  heard 

Col.  Tivy.  It  can't  be,  I  tell  you ;  we  left  him 
this  moment  at  the  masquerade ;  I  spoke  to  him 
before  I  came  out 

Lady  Min.  He*s  too  busy,  and  too  well  em- 
ployed to  think  of  home — but  don't  tremble  so, 
Gymp.  There  is  no  harm,  I  assure  you — the 
colonel  is  to  marry  my  niece,  and  it  is  proper  to 
settle  some  matters  relating  to  it — they  are  left 
to  us. 

Gymp.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  to  be  sure  it  is  pro- 
per, that  you  talk  together — I  know  you  mean 
nothing  but  innocence — but,  indeed,  there  will 
be  bloodshed. 

Col.  Tivy,  The  girl's  a  fool !  I  have  no  sword 
by  my  aide. 

Cnfmp,  But  my  lord  has,  and  you  may  kill  one 
another  with  that — I  know  you  mean  nothing 
but  innocence,  but  I  certainly  heard  him  go  up 


the  back  stairs  into  his  room,  talkmg  with  Jes- 
samy. 

Lady  Min.  ^'w  impossible  but  the  girl  must 
have  fancied  this — Can't  yeu  ask  Whisp,  or  Mig- 
non,  if  their  master  is  come  in  ? 

Gymp.  Lord,  my  lady,  they  are  always  drunk 
before  this,  and  asleep  in  the  Kitchen. 

Ijod^  Min.  This  fnghtened  fool  has  made  me 
as  ridiculous  as  herself !  hark  ! — Colonel,  I'll 
swear  there  is  something  upon  the  stairs — now  I 
am  in  the  field,  I  find  I  am  a  coward. 

Gymp.  There  will  certainly  be  bloodshed ! 

CoL  Ttvy.  I'll  slip  down  with  Gymp  this  back 
way,  then.  [Chnng, 

Gymp,  O  dear,  my  lady,  there  b  something 
commg  up  them  too  ! 

Col,  Tivy.  Zounds  !  Fve  got  between  two 
fires ! 

Lady  Min.  Run  into  the  closet. 

Col.  Tivy.  [Runs  to  the  closet.]  There's  no  re- 
treat ;  the  door  is  locked  ! 

Lady  Min,  Behind  the  chimney-board,  Gymp. 

Col.  Tivy.  1  shall  certainly  be  taken  prisoner. 
[Gets  behind  the  board,]  xou^  let  me  know 
when  the  enemy's  decamped  ? 

Lady  Min.  Leave  that  to  me — do  you,  Gymp, 
go  down  the  back  stairs,  and  leave  me  to  face 
my  lord ;  I  think  I  can  match  him  at  hypocrisy. ' 

[Sits  down. 

Enter  Lord  Minikin. 

Lord  Min.  What,  is  your  ladyship  so  soon  re- 
turned from  lady  Filligree's? 

Lady  Min.  I  am  sure,  my  lord,  I  ought  to  be 
more  surprised  at  your  bein^  here  so  soon,  when 
I  saw  you  so  well  entertamed  in  a  tete-a-tete 
with  a  lady  in  crimson — such  sights,  my  lord,  will 
always  drive  me  from  my  most  favourite  amuse- 
ments. 

Lord  Min,  You  find,  at  least,  that  the  lady, 
whoever  she  was,  could  not  erigage  me  to  stay, 
when  I  found  your  ladyship  had  left  the  ball. 

Lady  Min,  Your  lordship's  sneering  upon  my 
unhappy  temper  may  be  a  proof  of  your  wit,  but 
it  is  none  of  your  humanity ;  and  this  behaviour 
is  as  great  an  insult  upon  me,  as  even  your  false- 
hood itself.  [Pretends  to  weep. 

Lord  Min,  Nay,  my  dear  lady  Minikin,  if  you 
are  resolved  to  play  tragedy,  I  shall  roar  away 
too,  and  pull  out  my  cambric  handkerchief. 

Lady  Min,  I  thmk,  my  lord,  we  had  better 
retire  to  our  apartments ;  my  weakness  and  your 
brutality  will  only  expose  us  to  our  servants^— ^ 
Where  is  Tittup,  pray  ? 

Lord  Min,  I  left  her  with  the  colonel'— a 
mascf^uerade  to  young  folks,  upon  the  point  of 
matnmony,  is  as  delightful  as  it  is  disgusting  to 
those  who  are  happily  married,  and  are  wise 
enough  to  love  home,  and  the  company  of  their 
wives.  [  Takes  hold  of  her  hand. 

Lady  Min.  False  man !  I  had  as  lieve  a  toad 
touched  me.  [Aside 
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Lard  Min,  She  gives  me  the  frisson — I  must 
propose  to  stay,  or  I  shall  never  get  rid  of  her. 
[Aside,] — I  am  aguish  to-night — he — he — do,  my 
dear,  let  us  make  a  little  fire  here,  and  have  a 
family  tete-ortete^  by  way  of  novelty. 

\Bingt  a  hell. 

Enter  Jessamy. 

Let  them  take  awaj  that  chinmey-board,  and  light 
a  fire  here  immediately. 

Lady  Min,  What  shall  I  do  ?  [Atidty  and 
greatly  alarmed^ — ^Here,  Jessamy,  there  is  no 
occasion ;  I  am  going  to  my  own  chamber,  and 
lay  lord  won't  stay  here  by  himself. 

[Exit  Jessamy. 

Lord  Min,  How  cruel  it  is,  lady  Mjnikin,  to 

deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of  a  domestic  duetto 

A  good  escape,  faith  !  [Aside. 

Ladtf  Min,  I  have  too  much  regard,  for  lord 
Minikm,  to  agree  to  any  thing  that  would  afford 
him  so  little  pleiijisure— -J  shall  retire  to  my  own 
apartment. 

Lord  Min,  Well,  if  your  ladyship  will  be 
cruel,  I  must  still,  like  the  miser,  starve  and  sigh, 
though  possessed  of  the  greatest  treasure.  [Bozps.] 

I  wish  your  ladyship  a  good  night 

\He  takes  one  candle,  and  Lady  Minikin 
the  other, 
Maj- 1  presume [Salutes  her. 

Lady  Min.  Your  lordship  is  too  obliging^ 

nasty  man !  C^side. 

Lord  Min.  Disagreeable  woman  !         [Aside. 
[ITtey  wipe  their  lips,  and  exeunt  different 
ways^  ceremoniously. 

Miss  Tit,  [Peeping  out  of  the  closet.]  All's 
silent  now,  and  quite  dark ;  what  has  been  doing 
here,  I  cannot  guess — 1  long  to  be  relieved ;  I 
wish  my  lord  was  come — but  1  hear  a  noise  ! 

[She  shuts  the  door. 

Col.  Tivy,  [Peeping  over  the  chimney-loard.] 
I  wonder  my  lady  does  not  come— I  would  not 
have  miss  Tittup  know  of  this — 'twould  be  ten 
thousand  pounds  out  of  my  way,  and  I  can*t  af- 
ford to  give  so  much  for  a  little  (];allantry. 

Miss  Tit,  [Comes  forward.]  What  would  my 
colonel  say,  to  find  his  bride,  that  is  to  be,  in  this 
critical  situation ! 

Enter  Lord  Minikin  at  one  door,  in  the  dark. 

Lord  Min,  Now  to  release  my  prisoner. 

[Comes  Jbrward. 

Enter  Lady  Minikin  at  the  other  door. 

Lady  Min,  My  poor  colonel  will  be  as  miser- 
able, as  if  he  were  besieged  in  garrison ;  I  must 
f^ease  him.  [Going  towards  the  chitnney. 

Lord  Min.  Hist !  hist ! 

Mils  Ttt.  Lady  Min.  md  Col.  Tivy.  Here ! 
bere! 


Lord  Min.  This  way. 
Lady  Min,  Softly. 

[They  all  grope  till  Lokd  Minikin  ht» 
got  Lady  Minikin, oiuf  the  Colonel, 
Miss  Tittup. 
&>  John.  [Speaks  without!]  Lights  this  way,  I 
say  !  I  am  sure  there  are  thieves ;  get  a  blunder- 
buss! 

Jes.  Indeed  you  dreamt  it;  there  is  nobody 
but  the  family.  [AU  stand  and  start. 

Enter  Sir  John,  in  his  night-cap,  and  hanger 
drawn,  with  Jessamy. 

Sir  John.  Give  me  the  candle.  III  ferret  them 
out,  I  warrant ;  bring  a  blunderbuss,  I  say  !  they 
have  been  skipping  about  that  gallery  in  the  dm 
this  half  hour ;  there  must  be  mischief — I  hare 
watched  them  in  this  room — ho,  ho,  are  yoa 
there  ?  If  you  stir,  you  are  dead  men — [They  re- 
tire.] — and  [Seeing  the  ladies.]  women,  too  !— 
egad-— ha!  what's  this?  the  same  party  again! 
and  two  coypie  they  arc  of  as  choice  mortals  as 
ever  were  hatched  in  this  righteous  town — ^youll 
excuse  me,  cousins ! 

[They  all  look  confounded. 

Lord  Alin.  In  the  name  of  wonder,  how  comet 
all  this  about  ? 

•Sir  John.  Well,  but  hark'e,  my  dear  ooutios, 
have  you  not  got  wrong  partners  ? — here  has 
been  some  mistake  in  the  dark;  I  am  mighty 
glad  that  I  have  brought  you  a  candle  to  set  aU 
to  rights  again — ^you'll  excuse  me^  gentlemen  and 
ladies ! 

Enter  Gymp,  with  a  candle. 

Gymp,  What,  in  the  name  of  mercy,  is  the 
matter  r 

Sir  John.  Why,  the  old  matter,  and  the  old 
game,  Mrs  Gymp;  and  I'll  match  my  cousins 
here  at  it  against  all  the  world,  and  I  say  done 
first. 

Lord  Min,  What  is  the  meaning,  sir  John,  of 
all  this  tumult  and  consternation  ?  may  not  lady 
Minikin  and  I,  and  the  colonel  and  your  niece, 
be  seen  in  my  house  together,  without  your 
raising  the  family,  and  making  this  uproar  and 
confusion  ? 

Sir  John.  Come,  come,  good  folks,  I  see  yoa 
arc  all  confounded ;  I'll  settle  this  matter  in  a 
moment.  As  for  you,  colonel — though  you  have 
not  deserved  plain  dealing  from  me,  I  will  now 
be  serious — you  imagine  tliis  young  lady  has  an 
independent  fortune,  besides  expectations  from 
me.  Tis  a  mistake.  She  has  no  expectations 
from  me,  if  she  marry  you ;  and  if  I  don't  con- 
sent to  her  marriage,  she  will  have  no  fortune  at 
all. 

CoL  Tivy.  Plain  dealing  is  a  jewel ;  and  to 
shew  you,  sir  John,  that  I  can  pay  you  in  kind,  I 
am  most  sincerely  obliged  to  you  for  your  intelU- 
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eence;    and  I  am,  ladies,  your  roost  obedient  I 

humble  servant 1  sh^l  see  you,  my  lord,  I 

at  the  club  to-morrow  ? 

[Exit. 

Lord  Afin.    Sitnt  doute,  man  cher  colonel 

ni  meet  you  there  without  fail. 

Sir  John,  My  lord,  you'll  have  something  else 
to  do. 

Lord  Min,  Indeed !  what  is  that,  good  sir 
John? 

Sir  John,  You  must  meet  your  lawyers  and 
creditors  to-morrow,  and  be  told  what  you  have 
always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  that  the  dissi- 

pation of  your  fortune  and  morals  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  years  of  parsimony  and  repentance. 
As  you  are  fond  of  going  abroad,  you  may  in- 
dulge that  inclination  without  having  it  in  your 
power  to  indulge  any  other. 

Lord  Min,  The  bumpkin  is  no  fool,  and  is 
damned  satirical !  [Aside. 

Sir  John.  This  kind  of  quarantine '  for  pesti- 
lential minds  will  bring  you  to  your  senses,  and 
make  you  renounce  foreign  vices  and  follies,  and 
return  with  joy  to  your  country  and  property  a- 
£ain  ■  read  that,  my  lord,  and  know  your 

late.  [Gives  a  paper. 

Lord  Min,  What  an  abomination  is  this !  that 
a  man  of  fashion,  and  a  nobleman,  shall  be  obli- 
gfid  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  his  country  ! 

Sir  John.  Thank  Heaven,  my  lord,  we  are  in 
that  country  !  You  are  silent,  ladies ;  if  repen- 
iaoce  has  subdued  your  tongues,  I  shall  have 


hopes  of  you ;  a  little  country  air  might  perhaps 
do  well ;  as  you  are  distressed,  I  am  at  your  ser- 
vice ;  what  say  you,  my  lady  ? 

Lady  Min.  However  appearances  have  con- 
demned me,  give  me  leave  to  disavow  the  sub- 
stance of  those  appearances.  My  mind  has 
been  tainted,  but  not  profligate your  kind- 
ness and  example  may  restore  me  to  my  former 
natural  English  constitution. 

Sir  John,  Will  you  resign  your  lady  to  me,  mj 
lord,  for  a  time  ? 

Lord  Mifi.  For  ever,  dear  sir  John,  without  a 
murmur. 

Sir  John.  Well,  miss,  and  what  say  you  ? 

Miss  Tit.  Guilty,  uncle. 

[Curts^ng. 

Sir  John.  Guilty !  the  devil  you  are  ?  of 
what  ? 

Miss  Tit.  Of  consenting  to  marry  one,  whom 
my  heart  does  not  approve,  and  coquetting  with 
another,  which  friendship,  duty,  honour,  morals^ 
and  every  thing,  but  fashion,  ought  to  have  for 
bidden. 

Sir  John.  Thus,  then,  with  the  wife  of  one  un- 
der this  arm,  and  the  mistress  of  another  under 
this,  I  sally  forth  a  knight  errant,  to  rescue  dis- 
tressed damsels  from  those  monsters,  foreign  vi- 
ces, and  Bon  Ton,  as  they  call  it ;  and  I  trust 
that  every  English  hand  and  heart  here  will  as- 
sist roe  in  so  desperate  an  undertaking.  Youll 
excuse  me,  sirs ! 

[Exeunt  amnet, 
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MEN. 

Sir  Cbabl£9  Racket,  a  man  qffiuhUni* 
DnvcoETf  father  to  Ladt  Racket. 
Lovelace, /riencj  to  Sir  Charlks  Racket, 
WooDLETy  attached  to  Nancy. 


WOMEN. 

Ladt  Racket,  wife  to  Sir  Charles  Racket. 
Mrs  Drugget,  wife  to  Drugget. 
Nanct,  her  daughter. 
Dimity,  maid  to  Mrs  Drugget* 
Servants,  Sfc, 


Scene^^London, 


ACT    L 


SCENE  I. 

*  k 

Enter  Woodley  and  Dimitt. 

Dim.  Pho,  pho !  no  such  thing ! — I  tell  jou, 
Mr  Woodley,  you  are  a  mere  novice  in  these 
afiairs! 

Wood.  Nay,  but  listen  to  reason,  Mrs  Dimity ; 
has  not  your  master,  Mr  Drugget,  invited  me 
down  to  his  country-seat,  in  order  to  give  me  his 
daughter  Nancy  in  marriage?  and  with  what 
pretence  can  he  now  break  off? 

Din^y  What  pretence ! — ^you  put  a  body  out 
of  all* patience — But  go  on  your  own  way,  sir ; 
my  advice  is  all  lost  upon  you. 

Wood,  You  do  me  injustice,  Mrs  Dimity — 

e^ur  advice  has  governed  my  whole  conduct — 
ave  not  I  fixed  an  interest  in  the  young  lady's 
heart? 

Dim.  An  interest  in  a  fiddlestick !  you  ought 
to  have  made  love  to  the  father  and  mother — 
what,  do  you  think  the  way  to  get  a  wife,  at  this 
time  of  day,  is  by  speaking  fine  things  to  the  lady 
you  have  a  fancy  tor  ? — ^That  was  the  practice, 


indeed ;  but  things  are  altered  now'-^yoa  nest 
address  the  old  people,  sir;  and  never  trouble 
your  head  about  your  mistress — None  of  yoor 
letters,  and  verses,  and  soft  looks,  and  fioc 
speeches — '  Have  compassiop,  thou  angelic  crea- 
ture, on  a  poor  dying' — Pshaw  !  stuff!  nonsense! 
all  out  of  fashion — go  your  ways  to  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon ;  humour  his  whims *  I  shall  esteem 

i^  an  honour,  sir,  to  be  allied  to  a  gentleman  of 
your  rank  and  taste.'  '  Upon  my  word,  he's  a 
pretty  young  gentleman/  Then,  wheel  about  to 
the  mother :  *  Your  daughter,  madam,  is  the  very 
model  of  you,  and  I  shall  adore  her  for  your 
sake.'  '  Here,  come  hither,  Nancy,  take  this  gen- 
tleman for  better  or  worse/   '  La,  mamma,  I  cin 

never  consent' '  I  should  not  have  thought 

of  your  consent — the  consent  of  your  relations  is 
enough :  why,  how  now,  hussy  V  So,  away  you 
go  to  church,  the  knot  is  tied,  an  agreeable  ho- 
ney-moon follows,  the  charm  is  then  dissolved ; 
Jrou  go  to  all  the  clubs  in  St  James's  street :  yoor 
ady  goes  to  the  Coterie ;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
you  both  go  to  Doctor's  Commons ;  and,  if  faults 
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on  both  sides  prevent  a  divorce,  you'll  quarrel 
like  contrary  elements  all  the  rest  of  your  lives : 
that's  the  way  of  the  world  now. 

Wood.  Bni  you  know,  my  dear  Dimity,  the  old 
couple  have  received  every  mark  of  attention 
from  me. 

Dim.  A.ttention !  to  be  sure  you  did  not  fall 
asleep  in  their  company ;  but  what  then  ?  You 
should  have  entered  mto  their  characters,  played 
with  their  humours,  arid  sacrificed  to  their  absur- 
dities. 

Wood,  But  if  ray  temper  is  too  frank 
Dim.  Frankf  indeed  !  ves,  you  have  been  frank 
enous;h  to  ruin  yourself.  Have  you  not  to  do 
with  a  rich  old  shopkeeper,  retired  from  business 
with  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket, 
to  enjoy  the  dust  of  the  London  road,  which  he 
calls  living  in  the  country — and  yet  you  must  find 
fault  witli  bis  situation !  What  if  he  has  made 
•  ridiculous  gimcrack  of  his  house  and  gardens, 
you  know  his  heart  is  set  upon  it;  and  could  not 
you  commend  his  ti\ste }  But  you  must  be  too 
frank  !  Those  walks  and  alleys  are  too  regular — 
those  evergreens  should  not  be  cut  into  such  fan- 
tastic shapes !  And  thus  you  advise  a  poor  old 
mechaoic,  who  delights  in  every  thing  that's 
monstrous,  to  follow  uature — Oh,  you  are  likely 
to  be  a  successful  lover ! 

Wood.  But  why  should  I  not  save  a  father-in- 
law  from  being  a  laughinv  stock? 

Dim.  Make  him  your  father-in-law  first. 
Wood.  Why,  he  can't  open  his  windows  for 
the  dust-^he  stands  all  day  looking  through  a 
pane  of  glass  at  the  cnrts  and  stage-coaches  as 
they  pass  by;  and  he  calls  that  living  in  the  fresh 
air,  and  enjoying  his  own  thoughts ! 

Dim.  And  could  not  you  let  him  go  on  in  his 
own  way  ?  You  have  ruined  yourself  by  talking 
sense  to  him;  and  all  your  nonsense  to  the 
daughter  won't  make  amends  for  it.  And  then 
the  mother ;  how  have  you  played  your  cards  in 
that  quarter  ?-^Shc  wants  a  tinsel  man  of  fa- 
shion for  her  second  daughter—*  Don't  you  see,' 
(says  she)  *  how  happy  my  eldest  girl  is  made  by 
marrying  sir  Charles  IlacLet?  She  has  been 
married  thref*  entire  weeks,  and  not  so  much  as 
one  angry  word  has  passed  between  them— — 
Nancy  shall  have  a  mao  of  quality,  too  1' 

Wood.  And  yet  I  know  sir  Charles  Racket 
perfectly  well. 

Dim.  Yes,  so  do  T ;  and  T  know  he'll  make  his 
lady  wretched  at  last.  But  what  then  ?  Yon 
should  have  humoured  the  old  folks  ;  you  should 
have  been  a  talking,  empty  fop,  to  the  good  old 
lady ;  and  to  the  old  gentleman,  an  admirer  of 
his  taste  in  gardening.  But  you  have  lost  him  : 
he  is  grown  fond  uf  this  beau  Lovelace,  who  is 
here  in  the  houne  with  him ;  the  coxcomb  ingra- 
tiates himself  by  flattery,  and  you  are  undone  by 
frankness! 

Wood,  And  yet,  Dimity,  I  won't  despair. 
Dim.  And^  yet  you  have  reason  to  despair ;  a 


million  of  reasons— To-morrow  is  fixed  for  the 
wedding-day ;  sir  Charles  and  his  lady  are  to  be 
here  this  very  night ;  they  are  engaged  indeed 
at  a  great  route,  in  town,  but  they  take  a  bed 
here,  notwithstanding.  The  family  is  sitting  up 
for  than;  Mr  Drugget  will  keep  you  all  up  in 
the  next  room  there,  till  they  arrive ;  and  to- 
morrow the  business  is  over;  and  yet  you  don't 
despair  !  hush !  hold  your  tongue ;  here  comes 
Lovelace.  Step  in,  and  1*11  advise  something,  I 
warrant  you.  [Exii  Woodley.1  The  old  folks 
shall  not  have  tlieir  own  way ;  tis  enough  to  vex 
a  body,  to  see  an  old  father  and  mother  marrying 
their  daughter  as  they  please,  in  spite  of  all  I 
can  do.  [ExiL 

Enter  Druoget  and  Lovelace. 

Drug.  And  so  you  like  my  house  and  gardens, 
Mr  Lovelace  ? 

Love.  Oh!  perfectly,  sir  j  they  gratify  my 
taste  of  all  things.  One  sees  villas,  where  na«- 
turc  reigns  in  a  wild   kind  of  simplicity ;  but 

then,  they  have  no  appearance  of  art no  art 

at  all. 

Dru^^  Very  true,  rightly  distinguished  ; 

now,  mnie  is  all  art ;  no  wild  nature  here  ;  I  did 
it  myself. 

Love.  What !  had  you  none  af  the  great  pro- 
ficients in  gardening  to  assist  you  f 

Drug.  Lack-a-day  !  no— -ha,  ha  !  I  under- 
sti\nd  these  things — I  love  my  garden.  The  front 
flf  my  house,  Mr  Lovelace,  is  not  that  very 
pretty? 

Love.  Elegant  to  a  degree  ! 
Drug.  Don't  you  like  the  sun-dial,  placed  just 
by  my  dining-room  windows  ? 
Love.  A  perfect  beauty  ! 
Drug.  I  Knew  you'd  tike  it — and  the  motto  is 
so  well  adapted: — Tempus  edax  4*  index  rerum* 
And  I  know  tlie  meaning  of  it — Time  eateth,  and 
discovercth  all  things — ha,  ha!  pretty,  Mr  Love- 
lace ? — I  have  seen  people  so  stare  at  it  as  they 
pass  by — ha,  ha  ! 

Love.  Why  now,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom  has  such  a  thing  ? 

Drug.  Oh  no — they  have  got  into  a  false 
taste.  1  bought  that  bit  of  ground,  tlic  other 
side  of  the  road — and  it  looks  very  prt'ity — I 
made  a  duck-pond  there,  for  the  sake  ot  the 
prospect. 

Love.  Charmingly  imagined  ! 
Drug.  My  leaden  images  are  well— 
Lave.  They  exceed  ancient  statuary. 
Drug.  I  love  to  be  surprised  at  the  turning  of 
a  walk  with  an  inanimate  figure,  that  looks  you 
full  in  the  face,  and   can  say  n  ^rhing  to  you, 
while  one  is  enjoying  one's  o«%n  thoughts — ha, 
ha ! — Mr  Lovelace,  I'll   point  out  a  beauty  tu 
you — Just  by  the  haw-haw,  at  the  end  of  my 
ground,  there  is  a  fine  Dutch  figure,  with  a  scythe 
in  his  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  hii  mouth — that's  a 
jewel;  Mr  liovelace. 

4F 
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Love.  Th&t  escaped  me :  a  thoosand  thanks 
for  pointing  it  out-^I  observe  you  have  two  very 
fine  yew-trees  before  the  house. 

Drug,  Lack-a-day,  sir»  they  look  uncouth-*— 
I  have  a  design  about  thero-^I  intend^— ha,  ha ! 
it  will  be  very  pretty,  Mr  Lovelace^— I  intend  to 
have  them  cut  mto  the  shape  of  the  two  giants 
at  Guildhall*r-ha)  ha ! 

Love,  Nobody  understands  these  things  like  you, 
Mr  Drugget. 

t}ru^»  Lack-a-day !  it*s  all  my  delight  now 
-^this  IS  what  I  have  been  working  for.  I  have 
a  great  improvement  to  make  still — I  propose  to 
have  my  evergreens  cut  into  fortifications ;  and 
then  I  shall  have  the  Moro  Castle,  and  the 
Havanna ;  and  tlien  near  it  shall  be  ships  of 
myrtle,  sailing  upon  seas  of  box  to  attacK  the 
town :  won^t  that  make  my  place  look  very  rural, 
Mr  Lovelace  ? 

Love.  Why  you  have  the  most  fertile  inven- 
tion, Mr  Drugget—^ 

Drug*  Pla,  ha  !  this  is  what  I  have  been  work- 
ing for.  I  love  my  garden-— <-but  I  must  beg 
yoiir  pardon  for  a  few  moments.  I  must  step 
and  speak  with  a  famous  nursery-man,  who  is 
come  to  ofier  me  some  choice  things. — Do,  go 

and  join  the  company,    Mr    Lovelace my 

daughter  Racket  and  sir  Charles  will  be  here 

presently 1  shan't  go  to  bed  till  I  see  them 

ha,  ha ! my  place  is  prettily  variegated 

—this  is  what  I  have  been  working  for — I  fined 
for  sheriff  to  enjoy  these  things— ha,  ha !  [Exit. 

Love.  Poor  Mr  Drugget  !  Mynheer  Van 
Tliundertentrunck,  in  his  little  box  at  the  side 
of  a  dike,  has  as  much  taste  and  elegance- 
Howe  ver,  if  I  can  but  carry  off  his  daughter,  if  I 
can  but  rob  his  garden  of  that  flower-^-^why,  I 
then  shall  say,  *  This  is  what  I  have  been  work- 
ing for.' 

Enter  Dm itt. 

Dim,  Do  lend  us  your  assistance,  Mr  Love- 
lace—you're a  sweet  gentleman,  and  love  a  good 
natured  action. 

Lave.  Why,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Dim.  My  master  is  going  to  cut  die  two  yew* 
trees  into  the  shape  of  two  devils,  I  believe ;  and 
my  poor  mistress  is  breaking  her  heart  for  it. — 
Do  run  and  advise  him  against  it— «she  is  your 
friend,  you  know  she  is,  sir. 

Love.  Oh,  if  that's  all FU  make  that  mat- 
ter easy  directly. 

Dim.  My  mistress  will  be  for  ever  obliged  to 
you ;  and  you'll  marry  her  daughter  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Love.  Oh,  my  rhetoric  shall  dissuade  him. 

Dim,  And,  sir,  put  him  against  dealing  with 
that  nursery-man ;  Mrs  Drugget  hates  him. 

Love,  Does  she  f 

Dim.  Mortally. 


Lofve,  Say  no  more,  the  boaliiess  is  done. 

^  [EiU. 

Dim,  If  he  says  one   word,  old  Drugget  will 

never  forgive  him My  brain  wai  at  its  last 

shift ;  but  if  this  plot  takes— So,  here  comes  oar 
Nancy. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nan,  Well,  Dimity,  what^s  to  beoome  of 
me? 

Dim,  My  stars !  what  makes  yoa  up^  Miss? 
-^I  thought  you  were  ^ne  to  bed  ! 

Nan,  What  should  I  go  to  bed  for?  Only  to 
tumble  and  toss,  and  fret,  and  be  uneasy— —they 
are  going  to  marry  me,  and  I  am  frighted  out  of 
my  wits. 

Dim,  Why  then,  you're  the  only  yooi^  lady, 
within  fifty  miles  jound,  that  would  be  fr^tCD- 
ed  at  such  a  thing. 

Nan,  Ah !  if  uey  would  let  me  chuse  for  niy- 
self. 

Dim,  Don't  you  like  Mr  Lorclace? 

Nan,  My  mamma  does,  but  I  don't;  I  doolt 
mind  his  being  a  man  of  fashion,  not  I. 

Dim,  And,  pray,  can  you  do  better  than  fol- 
low the  fashion  ? 

Nan.  Ah !  I  know  there's  a  fashion  for  new 
bonnets,  and  a  fashion  for  dressing  the  hair— — 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  fashion  for  the  heart. 

Dim,  Why  then,  my  dear,  the  heart  mostly 
follows  the  fashion  now. 

Nan,  Does  it ! — pray  who  sets  the  fiuhion  of 
the  heart  ? 

Dim,  All  the  fine  ladies  in  London,  o'  my  ooi<- 
science. 

Nan,  And  what's  the  last  new  fashion,  pray  ? 

Diifi.  Why,  to  marry  any  fop.  that  has  a  few 
deceitful,  agreeable  appearances  about  him; 
something  of  a  pert  phrase,  a  good  operator  for 
the  teeth,  and  tolerable  tailor. 

Nan,  And  do  they  marry  without  loving  ? 

Dim.  Oh !  marrying  for  love  has  been  a  great 
while  out  of  fashion. 

Nan,  Why,  then,  FU  wait,  till  that  fashion 
comes  up  again. 

Dim,  And  then,  Mr  Lovelace,  I  reckon 

Nan,  Pshaw  !  I  don't  like  him :  be  talks  to  me 
as  if  he  was  the  most  miserable  man  in  the  world, 
and  the  confident  thing  looks  so  pleased  with 
himself  all  the  while  !  I  want  to  marry  for  love, 
and  not  for  card-playing— I  should  not  be  able 
to  bear  the  life  my  sister  leads  with  sir  Charles 
Racket— —and  I'll  forfeit  my  new  cap,  if  they 
don*t  quarrel  soon. 

Dim,  Oh  fie !  no !  they  won't  quarrel  yet  a 
while.— A  quarrel  in  three  weeks  afier  mar- 
riage would  be  somewhat  of  the  quickest— By 
and  by  we  shall  hear  of  their  whims  and  their 
humours.  Well,  but  if  you  don't  like  Mr  Love^ 
lace,  what  say  you  to  Mr  Woodiey  ? 
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Nan.  Ah  !  I  don*t  know  what  to  say-— —But 
I  can  sing  something  that  will  explain  my  mind. 

SONG. 

When  first  the  dear  youth,  passing  by. 
Disclosed  his  fair  form  to  my  sight, 

I  ^oed,  but  could  not  tell  why ; 
My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight 

As  nearer  he  drew,  those  sweet  eyes 
Were  with  their  dear  meaning  so  bright, 

I  trembled,  and  lost  in  surprize, 
My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight 

When  his  lips  their  dear  accents  did  try 

The  return  of  my  love  to  excite, 
1  feigned,  yet  began  to  guess  why 

My  heart  it  went  throb  with  delight 

We  changed  the  stolen  glance,  the  fond  smile, 

Which  lovers  alone  read  aright; 
We  looked,  and  we  sighed,  yet  the  while 

Our  hearts  they  went  throb  with  delight 

Consent  I  soon  blushed,  with  a  sigh. 

My  promise  I  ventured  to  plight ; 
Come,  Hymen,  we  then  shall  know  why 

Our  hearts  they  go  throb  with  delight 

Enter  Woodley. 

Wood,  My  sweetest  angel !  I  have  heard  all, 
and  my  heart  overflows  with  love  and  grati- 
tode. 

Nan.  Ah !  but  I  did  not  know  yon  was  listen- 
ing !  You  should  not  have  betrayed  me  so,  Di- 
mity :  I  shall  be  angry  with  you. 

Dim,  Well,  1*11  take  my  chance  for  that 

Run  both  into  my  room,  and  say  all  your  pretty 
things  tp  one  another  there,  for  here  comes  the 
•Id  gentleman — make  haste !  away ! 

[Exeunt  Woodlet  and  Nanct. 

Enter  Drugget. 


Drug.  A  forward,  presuming  coxcomb!  Di- 
mity, do  you  step  to  Mrs  Drugget,  and  send  her 
hither. 

Dim.  Yes,  sir ;  it  works  upon  him,  I  see. 

[Exit. 

Drug,  The  yew-trees  ought  not  to  be  cut,  be- 
cause uey'U  help  to  keep  off  the  dust,  and  I  am 
too  near  the  road  already — a  sorry,  ignorant  fop  ! 
When  I  am  in  so  fine  a  situation,  and  can  see 
every  carriage  that  goes  by.  And  then  to  a- 
buse  the  nursery-man's  rarities  !  A  finer  sucking 
pig  in  lavender,  with  sage  growing  in  his  belly, 
was  never  seen !  And  yet  he  wants  me  not  to 
Lave  it — But  have  it  I  will !  There's  a  fine  tree 
of  knowledge,  too,  with  Adam  and  Eve  in  juni- 
per ;  £ve*s  nose  not  quite  grown,  but  it  is  thought 


in  the  spring  will  be  very  forward^^I*!!  have 
that,  too,  with  the  serpent'  in  ground  ivy 
two  poets  in  wormwood — Fll  have  them  both.— - 
Ay ;  and  there's  a  lord  mayor^  feast  in  honey 
suckle;  and  the  whole  court  of  aldermen  in 
hornbeam :  and  three  modem  beaux  in  jessamine, 
somewhat  stunted :  they  all  shall  be  in  my  gar- 
den, with  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  in  box — all---all 
— I'll  have  them  all,  let  my  wife  and  Mr  Love- 
lace say  what  they  will 

Enter  Mas  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  Did  you  send  for  me,  lovey  ? 

Drug.  The  yew-trees  shall  be  cut  into  the  gi- 
ants of  Guildhall,  whether  you  will  or  not 

Mrs  Drug^  Sure  my  own  dear  will  do  as  he 
pleases. 

Drug.  And  the  pond,  though  you  praise  the 
green  banks,  shall  be  walled  round,  and  I'll  have 
a  little  fat  boy  in  marble,  spouting  up  water 
in  the  middle. 

Mrt  Drug.  My  sweet,  who  hinders  you  ? 

Drug,  Yes,  and  111  buy  the  nursery-man's 
whole  catalogue — Do  you  think,  after  retiring  to 
live  all  the  way  here,  almost  four  miles  from 
London,  that  I  won't  do  as  I  please  in  my  own 
garden? 

Mrt  Drug.  My  dear,  but  why  are  you  in  sncb 
a  passion  ? 

Drug.  I'll  have  the  lavender  pig,  and  the  A- 
dam  and  Eve,  and  the  Dragon  of  Wantley,  and 
all  of  them ;  and  there  shan't  be  a  more  roman- 
tic spot  on  the  London  road  than  mine. 

Mrt  Drug.  I  am  sure  it's  as  pretty  as  hands 
can  make  it 

Mrt  Drug,  I  did  it  all  myself,  and  I'll  do 

more And  Mr  Lovelace  shan't  have  my 

daughter. 

Mrt  Drug,  No !  what's  the  matter  now,  Mr 
Drugget  ? 

Drug,  He  shall  learn  better  manners  than  to 
abuse  my  house  and  gardens.  You  put  him  in 
the  head  of  it,  but  Til  disappoint  ye  both— And 
so  you  may  go  and  teli  Mr  Lovelace,  tiiat  the 
match  is  quite  off. 

ilfrs  Drug.  I  can't  comprehend  all  this,  not  I ; 
but  rU  tell  him  so,  if  you  please,  ray  dear.  I 
am  willing  to  give  myself  pain,  if  it  will  give  you 
pleasure:  must  I  give  myself  pain)  Don't  ask 
me,  pray  don't ;  I  qon't  like  pain. 

Drug,  I  am  resolved,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Mrt  Drug,  Let  it  be  so,  then.  [Cri6i.J  Ofi, 
oh,  cruel  man !  I  shall  break  my  heart,  if  the 
match  is  broke  off-— if  it  is  not  concluded  to- 
morrow, send  for  an  undertaker,  and  bury  me 
the  next  day. 
Dryg,  Hqw  !  I  don't  wapt  that  neither. 
Mrs  Drug.  Oh,  oh ! 
Drug.  I  am  your  lord  and  master,  my  dear, 

but  not  your  executioner Before  George,  it 

must  never  be  said,  that  my  wife  died  of  too 
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much  compliance— Chear  up,  my  love and 

this  afilair  shall  be  settled  as  soon  as  sir  Charles 
and  lady  Racket  arrive. 

Miss  Drug.  You  bring  me  to  life  again.  You 
know,  my  sweet,  what  an  happy  couple  sir 
Charles  and  his  lady  are — Why  should  not  we 
make  our  Nancy  as  happy  ? 

Enter  Dimity. 

Dim.  Sir  Charles  and  his  lady,  madam. 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh,  charming !  Fm  transported 
with  joy  !  Where  are  they?  I  long  to  see  them  ! 

[Exit. 

Dim^  Well,  sir!  the  happy  couple  are  arri- 
ved. 

Drug.  Yes,  they  do  live  happy,  indeed ! 

Dim.  But  how  long  will  it  last? 

Drug.  How  lone !  Don't  forebode  any  ill,  you 
jade  !  don*t,  I  say!  it  will  last  during  their  lives, 
I  hope ! 

Dim.  Well,  mark  the  end  of  it.    Sir  Charles, 

I  know,  is  gay  and  good  humoured but  he 

can't  bear  the  least  contradiction,  no,  not  in  the 
merest  trifle. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue — hold  your  tongue  ! 

Dim^  Yes,  sir,  I  have  done — and  yet  there  is, 
in  the  composition  of  sir  Charles,  a  certain  hu- 
mour, which,  like  the  flying  gout,  gi\'es  no  dils- 
turhance  to  the  family,  till  it  settles  in  the  head 
—•When  once  it  fixes  there,  mercy  on  every  body 
about  him !  but  here  he  comes.  [Exit, 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 


Sir  Cha.  Bon  repos. 

Drug.  [Going  out  ]  My  lady  RadceC,  Fm 
glad  to  hear  how  happy  you  are ;  I  won't  detain 
you  now ;  there's  your  jgood  man  waiting  for 
you ;  guod  night,  my  girl  f 

[Exit. 

Sir  Cha.  I  must  humour  this  old  putt,  in  or- 
der to  be  remembered  in  his  will. 

Enter  Lady  Racket. 

Lady  Roc.  O  la  I  I  am  quite  fatigued ;  I  can 
hardly  move — why  don't  you  help  me,  yoo  bar- 
barous man  ? 

Sir  Cha.    Tliere  !    take   my  arm **  Wu 

ever  thing  so  pretty  made  to  walk  f^ 

Lady  Rac.  But  I  won't  be  laughed  at 1 

don't  love  you. 

Sir  Cha.  Don't  you? 

Lady  Rac.  No ;  dear  me !  this  glove !  why 
don't  you  help  me  off  with  my  glove  ?  pshaw  !— 
You  aukward  thing,  let  it  alone  1  you  an't  fit  to 
he  about  me ;  I  might  as  well  not  be  married, 
for  any  use  you  are  of.  Reach  me  a  chair ;  y(>ii 
have  no  compassion  for  me — I  am  so  glad  to  sit 
down  !  why  do  you  drag  me  to  routes  ?  Yoo  know 
I  hate  them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Oh,  there's  no  existing,  no  breathing, 
unless  one  does  as  other  people  of  fashion  da 

Lady  Rac.  But  Fm  out  ot  humour ;  I  lost  all 
my  money. 

Sir  Cha.  How  much  ? 

Laiiy  Rac.  Tliree  hundred. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  fret  for  that 


Sir  Cha.  My  dear  sir,  I  kiss  your  hand — but 
why  stand  on  ceremony  ?  To  find  you  up  thus 
late,  mortifies  me  beyond  expression. 

Drug.  Tis  but  once  in  a  way,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha.  My  obligations  to  you  are  inexpres- 
sible; you  have  given  me  the  most  amiable 
of  girls ;  our  tempers  accord  like  unisons  in  mu- 
sic. 

Drug.  Ah,  that's  what  makes  me  happy  in  my 
old  days  !  my  children  and  my  garden  are  all  my 
care. 

Sir  Cha.  And  my  friend  Lovelace — he  is  to 
liave  our  sister  Nancy,  I  find. 

Drug.  Why,  my  life  is  so  minded. 

Sir  Cha.  Ob,  by  all  means,  let  her  be  made 
happy  ! '  A  very  pretty  fcUew,  Lovelace  !  and,  as 
to  that  Mr — Woodley,  I  think  you  call  him — he 
is  bur  a  plain,  underbred,  ill-fashioned  sort  of  a 
—nobody  knows  him  ;  he  is  not  one  of  us — Oh, 
by  all  nieans,  marry  her  to  one  of  us. 

Drug.  I  Itelieve  it  must  be  so— Would  you 
take  anv  refreslinicnt  ? 

Sir  Che.  Nothing  in  nature — it  is  time  to  re- 
tire. 

Drug.    Well,   well  !    good  night,   then,   sir 

Cliarles Ha  !  here  comes  my  daughter— 

Good  pight,  sir  Charles  ! 


•I  don't  va- 


lue three  hundred  pounds  to  contribute  to  your 
happinesf. 

Lady  Rac.  Don't  you  ?  not  value  three  hun- 
dred pounds  to  pleasure  ine  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  don't. 

Lady  Rac.  Ah,  you  fond  fool !  But  I  hate 
gaming.  It  almost  metamorphoses  a  woman  in- 
to a  fury  !  Do  you  know  that  I  was  frighted  at 
myself  several  times  to-night  ?  I  bad  a  huge  oath 
at  the  very  tip  of  my  tongue. 

Sir  Cha.  Had  ye  ?  • 

Lady  Rac.  I  caught  myself  at  it;  and  so  I 
bit  my  lips;  and  then  I  was  crarooied  up  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  with  such  a  strauge  party  at 
a  whist-table,  looking  at  black  and  red  spots; 
did  you  mind  them  ? 

Sir  Cha.  You  know  I  was  busy  elsewhere. 

Lady  Rac.  There  was  that  stranpe  unaccoun- 
table woman,  Mrs  Nightshade.  S'le  behaved 
so  strangely  to  her  husband,  a  poor,  inoffinnsive, 
good-natured,  good  sort  of  a  giKMi-for-oothing 
man ;  but  she  so  teazed  him — '  How  could  voa 

*  play  that  card  ?  Ah,  you  have  a  bead,  and  so 
'  has  a  pin  !  You  arc  a  numscull,  you  know  you 

*  are — Madam,  he  has  the  poorest  head  in  the 

*  world;   he  does  not  know  what  he  is  about— 

*  you  know  you  don't  Ah,  fye !  I  am  tsbt' 

*  med  of  yt  u  I' 
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Sir  Cha.  She  has  served  to  diTert  you,  I  see. 

Lady  Hoc.  And  then,  to  crowu  all,  there  was 
my  lady  Clackit,  whu  runs  on  with  an  eternal  vo- 
lubility of  nothing,  out  of  all  season,  time,  and 
place.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  game,  she  be- 
gins--  ■   «*  Lard,  madam,  I  was  apprehensive  I 

*  should  not  be  able  to  wait  on  your  ladyship 

*  my  poor  little  dog,  Pompey the  sweetest 

*  thing  in  the  world— ^  spade  led ! — there's  the 

*  knave — I  was  fetching  a  walk,  me'm,  the  other 

*  morning  in  the  Park — a  fine  frosty  morning  it 

*  was — 1  love  frosty  weather  of  all  things— let  me 

*  look  at  the  last  crick — and  so,  me*ni,  little  Pom- 
'  pey — and  if  your  ladyship  was  to  see  the  dear 

*  creature  pinched  with  the  frost,  and  mincing 

*  his  steps  along  the  Mall — with  his* pretty  \iv\e 

*  innocent  face— I  vow  I  don't  know  what  to 

*  play — and  so,  me'm,  while   I  was  talking  to 

*  captain  Flimsey — ^Your  ladyship  knows  captain 

*  Fhmsey  ? — Nothing  but  rubbish  in  my  hand — 

*  I  can't  help  it«   ■  ■  and  so,  me'm,  five  odious 

*  frights  of  dogs  beset  my  poor  little  Pompey I 

*  the  dear  creature  has  the  heart  of  a  lion,  but 

*  who  can  resist  five  at  once?  And  so  Pompey 

*  barked  for  assistance the  hurt  he  received 

*  was  upon  his  chest-rthe  doctor  would  not  ad- 

*  vise  him  to  venture  out  till  the  wound  was  healed, 

*  for  fear  of  an  inflammation. Pray>  what's 

*  trumps  P 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  you  would  make  a  most 
excellent  actress! 

Lady  Roc,  Well,  now  let  us  go  to  rest but, 

air  Charles,  how  shockingly  you  played  that  last 
rubber,  when  1  stood  looking  over  you  ! 

Sir  Cka.  My  love,  I  played  the  truth  of  the 
game. 

Ladjf  Rac.  No,  indeed,  my  dear,  you  played  it 
wrong. 

Sir  Cha,  Pho !   nonsense !  you  don't  under- 
stand it. 

Ladi/  Rac,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  am  allowed 
to  play  better  than  you. 

Sir  Cha,  All  conceit,  my  dear ;  I  was  perfectly 
right. 

Lady  Rac.  No  such  thing,  sir  Charles;  the  dia- 
mond was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho,  pho,  ridiculous !  the  club  was 
the  card  against  the  world. 

Lady  Rac.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  I  say,  it  was  the 
dianKiiid ! 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds,  madam !  I  say  it  was  the 
club ! 

Lady  Rac.  What  do  jou  fly  into  such  a  pas- 
sion for? 

Sir  Cha.  'Sdeath  and  fury,  do  you  think  I 
don't  know  what  I  am  about  ?  I  tell  you  once 
more,  the  club  was  the  judgment  of  it. 

Lady  Rac.  May  be  so — have  it  your  own  way. 

[Walks  about f  and  sings. 

Sir  Cha.  Vexation  !  you  are  the  strangest  wo- 
man that  ever  lived  !  there's  no  conversing  with 
¥ou — Look'e  here,  my  lady  Racket-— it's  the 


clearest  case  in  the  world ;  I'll  make  it  plain  in  a 
moment. 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  sir  !  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[With  a  sneering  laugh. 

Sir  Cha.  I  had  four  cards  left — a  trump  was 

led — they  were  six — no,  no,  no ;  they  were  seven, 

and  we  nine — then  you  know —  the  beauty  of  the 

play  was  to— — 

Lady  Rac.  Well,  now,  it's  amazing  to  me  that 
you  can't  see  it — give  me  leave,  sir  Charles — ^your 
left  hand  adversary  had  led  his  last  trump — and 
he  had  before  finessed  the  club,  and  roughed  the 
diamond — now,  if  you  had  put  on  your  dia- 
mond— 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds !  madam,  but  we  played  for 
the  odd  trick  ! 

Jjody  Rac.  And  sure,  the  play  for  the  odd 
trick — 

Sir  Cha.  Death  and  fury  !  can't  you  hearmc? 
Lady  Rac.  Go  on,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  Zounds !  hear  me,  I  say — Will  you 
hear  me  ? 

Ladif  Rac.  I  ne\'er  heard  the  like  in  my  life. 

[Hums  a  tune,  and  walks  about  fretfully. 
Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  you  are  enough  to  pro- 
voke the  patience  of  a  Stoick. — [Looks  at  her, 
and  she  walks  about,  and  laughs  uneasy.]  Very 
well,  madam— you  know  no  more  of  the  game 
than  your  father's  leaden  Hercules  on  the  top  of 
the  house — You  know  no  more  of  whist,  than  be 
does  of  gardening. 

Lady  Rac.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

[Takes  out  a  glass,  and  settles  her  hair. 
Sir  Cha.  You're  a  vile  woman,  and  I'll  not 
sleep  another  night  under  the  same  roof  with 
you. 

Lady  Rac.  As  you  please,  sir. 
Sir  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  as  I  please — I'll 
order  my  chariot  this  moment — [Going.]  1  know 
how  the  cards  should  be  played  as  well  as  an 
man  in  England,  that  let  me  tell  you — [Going. 
And  when  your  family  were  standing  behin 
counters,  measuring  out  tape,  and  bartering  for 
Whitechapel  needles,  my  ancestors,  madam,  mjr 
ancestors  were  squandering  away  whole  estates 
at  cards ;  whole  estates,  my  lady  Racket — [She 
hums  a  tune,  and  he  looks  at  her.]  Why  then, 
by  all  that's  dear  to  me,  I'll  never  exchange  an- 
otlier  word  with  you,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ! 
Look'e,  my  lady  Racket,  thus  it  stood — the 


trump  being  led,  it  was  then  my  business — 
Lndy  Rac.  To  play  the  diamond,  to  be  sure. 
Sir  Cha.  Damn  it  ]  I  have  done  with  you  for 

ever,  and  so  you  may  tell  your  father. 

[Exit  Sir  Cha. 
Lady  Rac.  What  a  passion  the  gentleman's  in ! 

ha,  ha  !  [Laughs  in  a  peevish  tnanner.]  1  promise 

him,  I'll  not  give  up  my  judgment. 

Enter  Sir  Charles, 

Sir  Cha.   My  ladv  Racket,   look'e,  ma'am— 
once  more,  out  of  pure  good  nature— 
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Lady  Roc.  Sir,  I  am  convinced  of  your  good- 1 
jsature. 

Sir  Cha.  That,  and  that  only,  prevails  with  me 
to  tell  you,  the  club  was  the  play. 

Ladjf  Rac»  Well,  be  it  sor— I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Sir  Cha,  It's  the  clearest  point  in  the  world— 
we  were  nine,  and — 

Lady  Rac,  And  for  that  very  reason— You 
know  the  club  was  the  best  in  the  house ! 

Sir  Cha,  There  is  no  such  thing  as  talking  to 
you — You're  a  base  woman — I'll  part  from  you 
for  ever ;  you  may  live  here  with  your  father, 
and  admire  his  fantastical  evergreens,  till  you 


grow  as  fantastical  yoorself— 111  set  oat  for  Loo- 
don  this  instant— -[ixo/yff  at  the  door,]  The  dab 
was  not  the  best  in  the  houae. 

Latfy  R4$c,  How  calm  you  are  !  Well ! — Hi 
go  to  bed ;  will  yoo  come  ? — You  had  better— 
come  then — ^you  shall  come  to-bed— not  come  lo 
bed  when  I  ask  you  ?i— Poor  sir  Charles  ! 

[Looks  and  laughsj  them  exit. 

Sir  Cha,  That  ease  is  provoking.  [Crotfet  io 
the  door  where  she  went  oti/.T— I  tell  you  the  dia- 
mond was  not  the  pby,  and  nere  I  take  my  final 
leave  of  yovr-^WaUu  back  a$  fast  as  he  am.}— 
I  am  resolved  upon  it,  and  1  know  the  dub  was 
not  tl^e  best  in  the  house.  [-ISnt 


ACT    IL 


SCENE  L 

Enter  Dimitt. 

Dim,  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Oh, 'Heavens!  I  shall  ex- 
pire in  a  fit  of  laughing  ! — this  is  the  modish  cou- 
ple, that  were  so  happy— such  a  quarrel  as  they 
have  had —the  whole  house  is  in  an  uproar !— ha, 
ha !  a  rare  proof  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy  in 
high  life !  I  shall  never  hear  people  of  fashion 
mentioned  again,  but  I  shall  be  ready  to  die  in 
a  fit  of  laughter — bo,  ho,  ho  I  this  is  Theee 
WxEKS  AFTER  Marbiage,  I  think  I 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug,  Hey !  how !  what's  the  matter,  Dimity  ? 
What  am  I  allied  down  stairs  for  ? 
Dim,  Why,  there's  two  people  of  fashion-r- 

[Stijles  a  laugh. 


Drug.    Why, 
this  moment. 


you  saucy  mmx! Explain 


Dim,  The  fbnd  couple  have  been  together  by 
the  ears  this  half  hour— are  you  satisfied  now  ? 

Drug,  Ay  1 — ^what !  have  they  qoarrdled  ?— 
'what  was  it  about? 

Dim,  Something  above  my  comprehension,  and 
your's  too,  I  believe — People  in  high  life  under- 
stand their  own  forms  best — ^And  here  comes  one, 
that  can  unriddle  the  whole  afiiur.     [Ejfit  Dim. 

Enter  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  [To  the  people  within.]  I  say«  let  the 
horses  be  put  to  this  moment-— So,  Mr  Drugget. 

Drug,  dir  Charles,  here's  a  terrible  bustle — I 
did  not  expect  this — what  can  be  the  matter  ? 

Sir  Cha,  I  have  been  used  by  your  daughter 
in  so  base,  so  contemptuous  a  manner,  that  I  am 
determined  not  to  stay  in  this  house  to-night. 

Drug.  This  is  a  thunder-bolt  to  me  !  after  see- 
ing how  elegantly  and  fashionably  you  lived  to- 
gether, to  find  now  all  sunshine  vanished — Do, 
sir  Charles,  let  mc  heal  this  breach,  if  possible ! 


I 


Sir  Cha,  Sir,  'tis  imponible— Fll  not  lire  with 
her  a  day  longer. 

Drug.  Nay,  nay,  don't  be  over  hasty,  lei  me 
intreat  you— go  to  bed,  and  sleep  upon  it — in  the 
morning,  when  you're  cool — 

Sir  Cha,  Oh,  sir,  I  am  very  cool,  I  assvre  yon, 
ha,  ha  I — it  is  not  in  her  power,  sir,  to— a — a— 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  my  temper— >Don*t  ima- 
eine  that  I'm  in  a  passion— I'm  not  so  easily  ruf* 
fled  as  you  may  imagine-rBut,  quietly  and  deli- 
berately, I  can  repay  the  injuries  done  me  by  a 
false,  ungrateful,  deceitiiil  wife. 

Drtif .  The  injuries  done  you  by  a  false,  a^ 
I  grateful  wife !  not  my  daughter,  I  hope— 

iSir  Cha,  Her  character  is  now  folly  kaown  te 
me— she's  a  vile  woman !  that's  all  I  have  to  say^ 
sir. 

Drug.  Hey,  how  !— «  vile  woman— what  has 
she  done  ? — I  hope  she  is  not  capable- 
Sir  Cha,  I  shall  enter  into  no  detail,  Mr  Drug- 
get;  the  time  and  circumstances  won't  allow  it  at 
present — But  depend  upon  it,  I  have  done  with 
ner — a  low,  unpolished,  uneducated,  false,  impo- 
sing—See if  the  horses  are  put^to  ! 

Drug.  Mercy  on  me  I  in  my  old  dajt  to  hear 
this ! 

Enter  Mrs  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug,  Deliver  me !  I  am  all  oiver  in  sack 
a  tremble — sir  Charles  I  shall  break  my  hearty 
if  there's  any  thing  amiss  ! 

Sir  Cha,  Madam,  I  am  very  sorry,  for  your 
sake ;  but  there  is  no  possibifity  of  living  with 
her. 

Mrs  Drug,  My  poor,  dear  gid !  What  can  she 
have  done ! 

Sir  Cha,  What  all  her  sex  can  do  I  the  very 
spirit  of  them  all. 

Drug.  Ay,  ay,  ay  1  she's  bringing  foul  dis^ 
grace  upon  us-^This  comes  of  her  marrying  a 
man  of  fashion ! 

Sir  Cha,  Fashion,  sir ! — that  should  have  in- 
structed her  better---she  might  have  been  seiisir 
ble  of  her  happiness-^ Whatever  you  may  tiuhk 
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of  the  fortane  you  gave  her,  my  nink  commands 
respect— claims  obedience,  attention,  truth,  and 
love,  from  one  raised  in  the  world,  as  she  has 
been,  by  an  alliance  with  me. 

Drug.  And  let  me  tell  you,  however  you  may 
estimate  your  quality,  my  daughter  is  dear  to 


Sir  Cka*  And,  sin  my  character  is  dear  to 

I 

• 

Drug,  Yet,  you  must  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you— 

Sir  Cha.  I  won't  hear  a  word  ! 

Drug.  Not  in  behalf  of  my  own  daughter  ? 

Sir  Cha.  Nothing  can  excuse  her— 'tis  to  no 
purpose-— she  has  married  above  her ;  and  if  that 
circumstance  makes  the  lady  forget  herself,  she 
shall  at  least  see,  that  1  can  and  will  support 
my  own  dignity. 

Drug.  But,  sir,  I  have  a  right  to  ask— 

Mrs  Drug.  Patience,  my  dear ;  be  a  little 
calm. 

Drug.  Mrs  Drugget,  do  you  have  patience; 
I  must  and  will  enauire. 

Mrs  Drug.  Don  t  be  so  hasty,  my  love ;  have 
some  respect  for  sir  Charles's  raioik ;  don't  be  vio- 
lent with  a  man  of  his  fashion. 

Drug.  Hold  your  tongue,  woman,  I  say ! — 
your'e  not  a  person  of  fashion,  at  least— My 
daughter  was  ever  a  good  girl. 

Sir  Cha.  I  have  found  her  out 

Drug.  Oh !  then  it  is  all  over— and  it  does  not 
signify  arguing  about  it. 

Mrs  Drug.  That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  this 
hour !  how  the  unfortunate  girl  could  take  such 
wickedness  in  her  head,  I  can't  imaffine-^I'll  go 
and  speak  to  the  unhappy  creature  this  moment. 

SExit  Mrs  Dur. 
now— detected 
in  her  truest  colours ! 

Drug.  Well,  grievous  as  it  may  be,  let  me 
hear  the  circumstances  of  this  unhappy  business. 

Sir  Cha.  Mr  Drugget,  I  have  not  leisure  now; 
but  her  behaviour  has  been  so  exasperating,  that 
I  shall  make  the  best  of  my  way  to  town — My 
mind  is  fixed — She  sees  me  no  more ;  and  so, 
your  servant,  sir.  [Exit  Sir  Cha. 

Drug.  What  a  calamity  has  here  befallen  us  ! 
a  good  girl,  and  so  well  disposed,  til)  the  evil 
communication  of  high  life,  and  fashionable  vices, 
turned  her  to  folly ! 

Enter  Lovelace. 

Ixrve.  Joy,  joy  !  Mr  Drugget,  I  give  you  joy  ! 

Drug,  Don't  insult  me,  sir !  I  desire  you 
won't. 

Love.  Insult  you,  sir  f  is  there  any  thing  in- 
sulting my  dear  sir,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  con- 
gratulate you  on — 

Drug.  There !  there ! — ^the  manners  of  high 
life  for  you  ! — he  thinks  there's  nothing  in  all  this 
— the  ill  behaviour  of  a  wife  he  tbiuks  an  orna- 


ment to  her  character— Mr  Lovelace,  you  shall 
have  no  daughter  of  mine. 

Lave.  My  dear  sir,  never  bear  malice — I  have 
reconsidered  the  tiling ;  and  curse  catch  nie,  if  £ 
don't  think  your  notion  of  the  Guildhall  giants^ 
and  the  court  of  aldermen  in  hornbeam — 

Drug.  Well,  well,  well !  there  may  be  people 
at  the  court  end  of  the  town  in  hornbeam,  too. 

Love.  Yes,  faith,  so  there  vaay — and  I  believe 
I  could  recommejid  you  to  a  tolerable  collection 
—however,  with  your  daughter  I  am  ready  to 
venture — 

Drug.  But  I  am  not  ready — I'll  not  venture 
my  girl  with  you — no  more  daughters  of  mine 
sludl  have  their  minds  depraved  by  polite  vices. 

Enter  Woodley. 

Mr  Woodley — ^you  shall  have  Nancy  to  your 
wife,  as  I  promised  you — take  her  to-morrow 
morning. 

Wood.  Sir,  I  have  not  words  to  express- 
Love.  What  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  the 
old  haberdasher  now  i 

Drug.  And  hark  ye,  Mr  Woodley  ? — III  mak« 
you  a  present  for  your  garden,  of  a  coronation 
dinner  in  greens,  with  uie  champion  riding  on 
horseback,  and  the  sword  will  be  full  grown  be- 
fore April  next. 

Wood.  I  shall  receive  it,  sir,  as  your  favour. 
Drug.  Ay,  ay  !  I  see  niy  error  in  wanting  an 
alliance  with  great  folks— I  had  rather  have  you, 
Mr  Woodley,  for  my  son-in-law,  than  any  court- 
ly fop  of  them  all  Is  this  man  gone  ?— Is  sir 
Charles  gone  ? 

Wood.  Not  yet— he  makes  a  bawling  yonder 
for  his  horses— I'll  step  and  call  him  to  you. 

[Exit  Wood. 

Drug.  I  am  out  of  all  patience — I  am  out  of 

my  senses — I   must  see  nim  once  more — Mr 

Lovelace,  neither  you  nor  any  person  of  fashion 

shall  ruin  another  daughter  of  mine. 

[Exit  Drug. 
;  and  every 
syllable  of  it  Arabic  to  me — the  queer  old  putt 
is  as  whimsical  in  his  notions  of  life  as  of  garden- 
ing. If  this  be  the  case-^I'li  brush,  and  leave 
him  to  his  exotics.  [Exit  Love. 

Enter  Lady  Racket,  Mrs  Drugget,  and 

DiMixr. 

Lad^  Roc.  A  cruel,  barbarous  man !  to  quar- 
rel in  this  unaccountable  manner ;  to  alarm  the 
whole  house,  and  expose  me  and  himself,  too  ! 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh  !  child,  I  never  thought  it 
would  have  come  to  this — your  shame  wont  end 
here  I  it  will  be  all  over  St  James's  paribh  before 
to-morrow  morning ! 

Ladf/  Rac.  Well,  jf  it  must  be  so,  there's  ore 
comfort,  the  story  will  tell  more  to  his  disgrace 
than  mine. 
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Dim.  As  Tin  a  sinner,  and  so  it  will,  madam. 
He  deserves  what  he  has  met  with,  I  think. 

Mrs  Drug.  Dimity,  don't  you  encourage  her 
— ^ou  shock  me  to  hear  you  speak  so— I  did  not 
think  you  had  been  so  hardened. 

Lady  Roc.  Hardened,  do  you  call  it  ? — I  have 
Uved  in  the  world  to  very  little  purpose,  if  such 
trifles  as  these  are  to  disturb  my  rest. 

Mrs  Drug.  You  wicked  girl ! — Do  you  call  it 
a  trifle,  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood  to  vour  husband's 
bed? 

Ladi^  Rac.  How ! 

[Turns  shorty  and  stares  at  her. 

Dim.  That !  thafs  a  mere  trifle,  indeed  !— >I 
have  been  in  as  good  places  as  any  body,  and  not 
a  creature  minds  it  now,  I'm  sure. 

Mrs  Drug.  My  lady  Racket,  my  lady  Racket, 
I  neVer  could  think  to  see  you  come  to  this  de- 
plorable shame ! 

Ladif  Rue  Surely  the  base  man  has  not  been 
capable  of  laying  any  thing  of  that  sort  to  my 
charge.  [Aside. j  All  this  is  unaccountable  to 
me — ha,  ha ! — ^"tis  ridiculous  beyond  measure ! 

Dim.  That's  right,  madam— -laugh  at  it — ^you 
served  him  right. 

Mrs  Drug.  Charlotte !  Charlotte !  I'm  asto- 
nished at  your  wickedness ! 

Ladj/  Raci  Well,  I  protest  and  vow  I  don't 
comprehend  all  this.  Has  sir  Charles  accused 
me  of  any  impropriety  in  my  conduct  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  Oh !  too  true,  he  has — he  has  found 
you  out ;  and  you  have  behaved  basely,  he  says. 

Ladif  Rac.  Madam ! 

Mrs  Drug.  You  have  fallen  into  frailty,  like 
many  others  of  your  sex,  he  says ;  and  he  is  resol- 
ved to  come  to  a  separation  directly. 

Ladv  Rac.  Why,  then,  if  he  is  so  base  a  wretch 
as  to  (iishonour  me  in  that  manner,  his  heart  shall 
ache  before  I  live  with  him  again. 

Dim.  Hold  to  that,  madam,  and  let  his  head 
ache  into  the  bargain. 

Mrs  Drug.  Your  poor  father  heard  it  as  well 
as  me. 

Ladif  Rac.  Then  let  your  doors  be  opened  for 
bim  this  very  moment — let  him  return  to  London 
—if  he  does  not,  I'll  lock  myself  up,  and  the  false 
one  shan't  approach  me,  though  be  beg  on  his 
knees  at  my  very  door — a  base,  injurious  man  ! 

Mrs  Drug.  Dimity,  do  let  us  follow,  ana  hear 
what  she  has  to  say  for  herself.  [Exit. 

Dim.  She  has  excuse  enoui^h,  I  warrant  her. 
What  a  noise  is  here,  indeed !  I  have  lived  in 
polite  families,  where  there  was  no  such  bustle 
made  about  nothing.  [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Druoget. 

Sir  Cha.  Tis  in  vain,  sir ;  my  resolution  is  ta- 
ken. 

Drug.  Well ;  but,  consider  I  am  her  father — 


indulge  me  only,  till  we  hear  what  the  girl  has  to 
say  in  her  defence. 

Sir  CIm.  She  can  have  nothing  to  say— no  ei* 
cuse  can  palliate  such  behaviour. 

Drug.  Don't  be  too  positive  :  there  may  be 
some  mistake. 

•Sir  Cha.  No  mistake — did  I  not  see  her,  hear 
her  myself? 

Drug.  Lackaday !  then  I  am  an  unfortomte 
man! 

Sir  Cha.  She  will  be  unfortunate,  too— with  aH 
my  heart — she  may  thank  herself^ — she  might 
have  been  happy,  had  she  been  so  disposed. 

Drug,  Why,  truly,  I  think  slie  might. 

JSn^erMas  Drugget. 

Mrs  Drug.  I  wish  you'd  moderate  your  anger 
a  little,  and  let  us  talk  over  this  aflliur  with  tem- 
per  my  daughter  denies  every  tittle  of  your 

charge. 

Sir  Cha.  Denies  it !  denies  it ! 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does,  indeed. 

Sir  Cha.  And  that  aggravates  her  fault 

Mrs  Drug.  She  vows  you  never  found  her  ool^ 
in  any  thing  that  was  wrong. 

iSiir  Cha-  So !  she  does  not  allow  it  to  be  wrong, 
then  ? — Madam,  I  tell  you  again,  I  know  her  tho- 
roughly ;  I  say,  I  have  found  her  out ;  and  I  am 
now  acquainted  with  her  character. 

Mrs  Drug.  Then  you  are  in  opposite  stories- 
she  swears,  my  dear  Mr  Drugger,  the  poor  girt 
swears  she  never  was  guilty  of  the  smallest  in- 
fidelity to  her  huftband  in  her  born  days. 

iStr  Char.  And  what  then  ?-~what  if  she  does 
say  so? 

Mrs  Drug.  And  if  she  says  truly,  it  is  hard 
her  character  should  be  blown  upon  without  just 
cause. 

Sir  Char.  And  is  she,  therefore,  to  behave  ill 
in  other  respects  ?  I  never  charged  her  with  in- 
fidelity to  me,  madam — there,  I  allow  her  inno- 
cent. 

Drug.  And  did  you  not  charge  her,  then  ? 

Sir  Char.  No,  sir;  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing. 

Drug.  Why,  then,  if  she's  innocent,  let  me  tcU 
you,  you're  a  scandalous  person. 

Mrs  Drug.  Prithee,  my  dear 

Drug.  Be  quiet  Though  he  is  a  man  of  qua- 
lity,  I  will  tell  him  of  it — did  I  not  fine  for  she- 
riff? Yes,  you  are  a  scandalous  person  to  de- 
fame an  honest  man's  daughter. 

Sir  Char,  What  have  you  taken  into  your  head 
now  ? 

Drug.  You  charged  her  with  falsehood  to  yoor 
l>ed. 

Sir  Char.  No— never — never. 

Drug.  But  I  say  you  did — ^you  called  yourself 
a  cuckold — Did  not  he,  wife? 

Mrs  Drug.  Yes,  lovey ;  I'm  witness. 
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Sir  CfuL  Absurd !  I  said  no  such  thing. 

Drug.  But  I  aver  ^ou  did. 

Mrs  Drug,  You  did  indeed,  sir. 

Sir  Cha.  But  I  tell  you  no — positively,  no. 
^  Drug,  and  Mrs  Drug.  And  I  say  yes — posi- 
tively, yes. 

Sir  Cha.  'Sdeath  !  this  is  all  madness ! 

Drug.  You  said,  she  followed  the  ways  of  most 
'  of  her  sex. 

iSir  Cha.  I  said  so—and  what  then  ? 

Drtu^.  There  !  he  owns  it— owns  that  he  called 
himself  a  cuckold — and  without  rhyme  or  reason 
into  the  bargain  ! 

Sir  Cha.  I  never  owned  any  such  thing. 

Drug,  You  owned  it  even  now— now — now — 
now! 

Enter  Dimity  in  a  Jit  of  laughing. 

Dim.  What  do  you  think  it  was  all  about  ? — 
ha,  ha  !  The  whole  secret  is  come  out — ha,  ha  ! 
It  was  all  about  a  game  of  cards — ha,  ha  ! 

Drug.  A  game  of  cards ! 

Dim.  [Laughing.]  It  was  all  about  a  club  and 
A  diamond.  [^Runs  out  laughing. 

Drug.  And  was  that  all,  sir  Charles  ? 

Inr  Cha.  And  enough,  too,  sir. 

Drug,  And  was  that  what  you  found  her  out 


in? 

Sir  Cha.  I  can't  bear  to  be  contradicted,  when 
I'm  clear  that  I'm  in  the  right. 

Drug.  I  never  heard  such  a  heap  of  nonsense 
in  all  my  life! — Woodley  shall  marry  Nancy. 

Mrs  Drug.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  love ;  this 
will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug.  Why  does  he  not  go  and  beg  her  par- 
don, then  ? 

Sir  Cha.  I  beg  her  pardon  !  I  won't  debase 
myself  to  any  of  you — I  shan't  forgive  her,  you 
may  rest  assured.  [Exit. 

Drug.  Now,  there— there's  a  pretty  fellow  for 
you ! 

Airs  Drug.  I'll  step,  and  prevail  on  my  lady 
Racket  to  speak  to  him— then  all  will  be  well. 

[Exit. 

Drug.  A  ridiculous  fop  !  Fm  glad  it's  no  worse, 
however. 

Enter  Nancy. 

So,  Nancy,  you  seem  in  confusion,  my  girl  ? 

Nan.  How  can  one  help  it,  v/iitk  all  this  noise 
in  the  house  ?  and  you're  going  to  marry  me  as 
ill  as  my  sister.    I  hate  Mr  Lovelace. 

Drug.  Why  so,  my  child  } 

Nan.  I  know  these  people  of  quality  despise 
us  all,  out  of  pride,  and  would  be  glad  to  marry 
us  out  of  avarice. 

Drug.  The  girl's  righL 

Nan.  They  marry  one  woman,  live  with  ano- 
ther, and  love  only  themselves. 

Drug.  And  then  quarrel  about  a  card  { 

Vol.  IIL 


Nan.  I  don't  w  ant  to  be  a  gay  lady ;  I  want 
to  be  happy. 

Drug.  And  so  you  shall — don't  fright  your- 
self, child ;  step  to  your  sister;  bid  her  nmke  her- 
self easy — go,  and  comfort  her,  go. 

Nan.  Yes,  sir.  [Exit. 

Drug.  I'll  step,  and  settle  the  matter  with  Mr 
Woodley  this  moment.  [Exit, 

Enter  Sir  Charles,  teith  a  pack  of  cards  in  hU 

hand. 

Sir  Cha.  Never  was  any  thing  like  her  behavi- 
our— I  can  pick  out  the  very  cards  1  had  in  my 
hand,  and  then  'tis  as  plain  as  the  sun — there,  now 
— there — no — damn  it — ^no — there  it  was — now, 
let's  see — they  had  four  by  honours — and  we 
played  for  the  odd  trick — damnation  ! — honours 
were  divided  — ay  ! — honours  were  divided — and 
then  a  trump  was  led — and  the  other  side  had  the 
— Confusion  ! — this  preposterous  woman  has  put 
it  all  out  of  my  head.  [Puts  the  cards  into  hi$ 
pocket.]  Mighty  well,  madam ;  I  have  done  with 
you. 

Enter  Mrs  Drugget. 


Mrs  Drug.  Come,  sir  Charles,  let  me  prevail 
— Come  with  me,  and  speak  to  her. 

Sir  Cha,  I  don't  desire  to  see  her  face. 

Mrs  Drug.  If  you  were  to  see  her  all  bathed 
in  tears,  I  am  sure  it  would  melt  your  very  heart. 

Sir  Cha.  Madam,  it  shall  be  my  fault,  if  ever  I 
am  treated  so  again — I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to 
her.  [Goingy  stoDS.]  Does  she  give  up  the  point  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does ;  she  agrees  to  any  thing. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  she  allow,  that  the  club  was  the 
play  P 

Mrs  Drug.  Just  as  you  please ;  she's  all  sub- 
mission. 

Sir  Cha.  Does  she  own,  that  the  club  was  not 
the  best  in  the  house  ? 

Mrs  Drug.  She  does — she  does. 

Sir  Cha.  Then  I'll  step  and  speak  to  her — I 
never  was  clearer  in  any  thing  in  my  life.   [Exit, 

Mrs  Drug.  Lord  love  them !  they'll  make  it 
up  now;  and  then  they'll  be  as  happy  as  ever. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Nancy. 

Nan.  Well !  they  may  talk  what  they  will  of 
taste  and  genteel  life — I  don't  think  its  natural. 
Give  me  Mr  Woodley — La !  there's  that  odious 
thing  coming  this  way  ! 

Enter  Lovelace. 


Lffoe.  My  charming  little  innocent,  I  have  not 
seen  you  these  three  hours. 
Nan,  I  have  been  very  happy  these  three  bouob 
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Lffoe,  My  sweet  angel !  you  seem  disconcert- 
ed— and  you  neglect  your  pretty  figure !  No 
matter  for  the  present ;  in  a  litUc  time  I  shall 
make  you  appear  as  graceful  and  genteel  as  your 
ttster. 

Nan.  That  is  not  what  employs  my  thoughts, 
ar. 

Love.  Ay;  but,  my  pretty  little  dear,  that 
should  engage  your  attention — to  set  off  and  adorn 
the  charms  that  nature  has  giveu  you,  should  be 
the  business  of  your  life. 

Nan.  Ah  !  but  I  have  learnt  a  new  song,  that 
contradicts  what  you  say ;  and,  though  I  am  not 
in  a  very  good  humour  for  singing,  yet  you  shall 
hear  it. 

Love.  By  all  means— don't  check  your  fancy — 
I  am  all  attention. 

Nan.  It  expresses  my  sentiments ;  and,  when 
you  have  heard  them,  you  won't  teaze  me  any 
more. 

SONG. 

To  dance,  and  to  dress,  and  to  flaunt  it  about. 
To  run  to  park,  play,  to  assembly  and  rout, 
To  wander  for  ever  in  whim's  giddy  maze. 
And  one  poor  hair  torture  a  million  of  ways ! 
To  put,  at  the  glass,  every  feature  to  school, 
Aud  practise  their  art  on  each  fop  and  each  fool. 
Of  one  thing  to  think,  and  another  to  tell — 
These,  these  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  belle ! 

To  smile,  and  to  simper,  white  teeth  to  display ; 
The  time,  in  ga^  follies,  to  trifle  away ; 
Against  every  virtue  the  bosom  to  steel, 
And  only  of  dress  the  anxieties  feel ; 
To  be  at  Eve's  ear  the  insidious  decoy, 
The  pleasure  ne'er  taste,  yet  the  mischief  enjoy ; 
To  boast  of  soft  raptures  they  never  can  know — 
These,  these  are  the  manners  of  each  giddy  beau ! 

[Riit. 

Love.  I  roust  have  her,  notwithstanding  this ; 
for  though  I'm  not  in  love,  yet  I'm  in  debt. 

Enter  Drugget. 

Drug.  So  !  Mr  Lovelace.  Any  news  from 
above  stairs  ?  Is  this  absurd  quarrel  at  an  end  ? 
Have  they  made  it  up  ? 

Love.  Oh !  a  mere  bagatelle,  sir — these  little 
fracas  among  the  better  sort  of  people  never  last 
long — elegant  trifles  cause  elegant  disputes,  and 
we  come  together  elegantly  again,  as  you  see ; 
for  here  they  come,  in  perfect  good  humour. 

Enter  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Racket. 

Sir  Cka,  Mr  Drueect,  I  embrace  you ;  sir,  you 
see  me  now  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  of  spi- 
rits. 

Drug,  What,  all  reconciled  again? 


I 


I 


Lad*/  Rac.  All  made  up,  sir ;  I  knew  how  to 
bring  him  to  my  lure.  This  is  the  first  di&r- 
erence,  I  think,  we  ever  had,  sir  Charles  ? 
Sir  Cha.  And  I'll  be  sworn  it  shall  be  the  last 
Drug.  I  am  happy  at  last !  sir  Charles,  1  can 
spare  you  an  image  to  put  on  the  top  uf  your 
house  in  London. 

Sir  Cha,  Infinitely  obliged  to  you  !  • 

Drug.  W  ell,  well !  Its  time  to  retire  now ;  I 
am  gla<l  to  see  you  reconciled  ;  aud  now,  TU  wish  ^ 
you  a  good  night,  sir  Charles — Mr  Lovelace,  this 
IS  your  way.  Fare  ye  well  both  ;  1  am  glad  your  | 
quarrels  are  at  an  end.  This  way,  Mr  Lovelace. 
\^Exeunt  Lovelace  and  Drugoh. 
Lady  Rac.  Ah !  you're  a  sad  man,  sir  Charlei, 
to  behave  to  me  as  you  have  done ! 

Sir  Cha.  My  dear,  I  grant  it ;    and  such  aa 
absurd  quarrel,  too — ha,  ha  ! 

Ladj/  Rac.  Yes — ha,  ha !  about  such  a  trifle ! 
Sir  Cha,  Its  pleasant  how  we  could  boih  fall 
into  such  an  error — ha,  ha  ! 

Ladj/  Rac.  Ridiculous  beyond  expression  !— 
ha,  ha ! 

Sir  Cha.  And  then  the  mistake   your  father    ; 
and  mother  fell  into — ha,  ha  !  ' 

Ladjf  Rac.  That,  too,  is  a  diverting  part  of 
the  story — ha,  ha  !    But,  sir  Charles,  must  I  stiy 
and  live  with  my  father  till  I  grow  as  fantastical    | 
as  his  own  ever-greens  ? 

Sir  Cha.  No,  no ;  prithee  don't  remind  me  of 
my  folly. 

Ladu  Rac.  Ah  !  my  relations  were  all  stand- 
ing behind  counters  selling  Whitechapel  needles, 
while  your  family  were  spending  great  estates ! 
Sir  Cha.  Nav,  nay,  spare  my  blushes. 
Lady  Rac.   How  could 
thing  ?  I  don't  love  you  ! 

Sir  Cha.  It  was  indelicate,  I  grant  it. 
Lcdj/  Rac.  Am  I  a  vile  woman  ? 
Sir  Cha.  IIow  can  you,  my  angel  ? 
Ladif  Rac.  I  shan't  forgive  you  ! — Fll  have 
you  on  your  knees  for  this !  [5*nf  s  and  playt 
tcith  him^  *  Go,  naughty  man.'  Ah  !  sir  Charles. 
Sir  Cha,  The  rest  of  my  life  shall  aim  at  con- 

vinqing  you  how  sincerely  I  love 

Lady  Rac.  [Siwg*.]  *  Go,  naughty  man,  I  can't 
abide  you.'  Well !  come  let  us  eo  to  rest, 
[Going,'\  Ah  !  sir  Charles — now  it  is  all  o%er, 
the  diamond  was  the  play. 

Sir  Cha.  Oh  !  no,  no,  no,  my  dear — ha,  ha, 
ha ! — it  was  the  club  indeed. 

Lady  Rac.  Indeed,  my  love,  you're  mistaken. 

Sir  Cha.  No' !  no,  no,  no  ! 

Lady  Rac.  But  I  say,  yes,  yes,  yes  ! 

[Both  laughing. 
Sir  Cha,  Pshaw  !  no  such  thing — ha,  ha ! 
Lady  Rac.  Tis  so,  indeed — ha,  ha  ! 
Sir  Cha.  No,  no,  no— you'll  make  me  die  with 
laughing. 

Ladu  Rac.  Ay,  and  you  make  me  huigh  too-- 
ha,  ha! 

[Toying  with  kiak 


you  say  so  harsh  i 
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Enter  Footman. 


Foot,  Your  honour'*  cap  and  slippers. 
Sir  Cha.  Ay,  lay  down  my  night-pap;  and 
here,  take  these  shoes  off.  [He  takes  them  offy 
and  leaves  them  at  a  distance.]  Indeed  oiy  lady 
Racket,  you  make  me  ready  to  expire  with 
laughing— ha,  ha ! 

Ladif  Roc,   You  may  laugh ;    but  Tm  right  i 
notwithstanding.  I 

Sir  Cha.  How  can  you  say  so  ? 
Xadfy  Rac.  How  can  you  say  otherwise  ? 
Sir  Cha.  Well,  now  ramd  me,  my  lady  Racket ; 
vrt  can  now  talk  of  this  matter  iq  good  humour. 

We  can  discuss  it  coolly 

Ladif  Rac,  So  we  can,  and  its  for  that  reason 
I  venture  to  speak  to  you ;  are  these  the  ruities 
I  bought  for  you  ? 

Sir  Cha,  They  are,  my  dear. 
Lady  Rac,  They  are  very  pretty ;  but  indeed 
you  played  the  card  wrong. 

Sir  Cha.  Pho,  there  is  nothing  so  clear — if  you 
will  but  hear  me— only  hoar  me. 

Ladi/  Rac,  Ah !  but  do  you  hear  me — the 
thing  was  thus — the  adversary's  club  being  the 

best  in  the  house 

Sir  Cha,  How  can  you  talk  so  !- 

[Somewhat  peevish. 

Ladtf  Rac,  See  there  now '  # 

Sir  Cha,  Listen  to  me ;  this  was  the  affair 

Ladif  Rac.  Pshaw  !  fiddlestick  I  hear  roe  Hrst. 
Sir  Cha.  Pho !  no,  damn  it,  let  me  fpeak. 
JLadtf  Rac,  Well,  to  be  sure,  youVe  a  stra^ 
man. 

iSlV  Cha.  Plague  and  torture !  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  conversing  with  you.  ' 

Lady  Rac.  Very  well,  sir  !  fly  out  again. 

iSi'r  Cha.   Look  here  now ;  Kere's  a  pack  of 

cards — now  you  shall  be  convinced 

Lady  Rac.  You  may  talk  till  to-morrow ;  I 
l^now  Vm  right. 

[Walks  about. 
Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  by  all  that's  perverse,  you 
are  the  most  headstrong — ^Can't  you  look  here 
now — here  are  the  very  card?. 

Lady  Rac,  Go  on ;  you'll  find  it  out  at  last 

Sir  Cha,  Damn  it !  will  you  let  a  man   shew 

you  ?   Pho  !  its  all  nonsense  !    I'll  talk  no  more 

abotit  it.  [Puts  up  the  curds.]  Come,  we'll  go  to 

bed.  [Ooi/ig.]  Now  only  stay  a  moment.  [Takes 

^ut  trie  cards^  Now,  mind  me,  see  here 

Lady  Rac.  No,  it  does  not  signify ;  your  head 
mill  be  clearer  in  the  morning — Pll  go  to  b^d. 
Sir  Cha.  Stay  a  moment,  can't  ye. 

Lady  Rac.  No— my  head  begins  to  ache 

[Affectedly, 
Sir  Cha.  Why,  then,  damn  the  cards  I — there, 
there!  [Throwing  the  cards  about.]  And  there, 
and  there — You  may  go  to  bed  by  yourself;  and 
confusion  seize  me  if  I  live  a  moment  longer 
with  you ! 

[Putting  on  his  shoes  again. 


Enter  Himity. 

Dim,  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Sir  Cha,  No,  never,  madam. 

Dim,  \In  a  fit  of  laughing.]  What,  at  it  again  ! 

Lady  Kac,  Take  your  own  way,  sir. 

Sir  Cha,  Now,  then,  I  tell  you  once  more, 
you  are  a  vile  woman  !  ^ 

Dim,  La,  sir  ! — ^This  is  charming — I'll  nm  and 
tell  the  old  couple.  [Esit. 

Sir  Cha,  [Still  putting  on  his  shoes.]  You  are 
the  most  perverse,  obstinate,  nonsensical — 

Lady  Rac,  Ha,  ha !  don't  make  me  laugh 
again,  sir  Charles. 

Sir  Cha,  Hell  and  the  devil !— WUl  Jou  sit 
down  quietly,  and  let  me  convince  you  ? 

Loifii/  Rac,  I  don't  chuse  to  hear  any  morfi 
about  it. 

Sir  Cha,  Why  then  I  believe  you  are  po»- 
sessed^t  is  in  vain  to  talk  sense  and  reason  to 

Lady  Rac.  Tliank  you  fpr  your  compliment, 
sir — such  a  man  [IVith  a  sneering  i^ugh.]  I  never 
knew  the  like — [Si/«  down.] 

Sir  Cha,  I  promise  you,  you  shall  repent  of 
this  usage,  before  you  have  a  moment  of  my 
company  again — it  shan't  be  in  a  hurry,  you  may 
depend,  madam — Now,  see  htre — I  can  prove  it 
to  a  demonstration  [Sits  down  by  her^  she  gets 
up,]  Look  ye  there  again,  now — you  have  the 
most  perverse  and  peevish -temper — I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  your  face — I  wish  1  was  a  thousand 
miles  from  you — sit  down  but  one  moment. 

Lady  Rac.  Vm  disposed  to  walk  about,  sir. 

Sir  Cha,  Why  then,  may  1  perish,  if  ever — a 
blockhead — an  idiot  I  was  to  marry  [Walks 
about.]  such  a  provoking — impertinent — [She 
sits  down.]  Damnation  ! — I  am  so  clear  in  thft 
thing — she  is  not  worth  my  notice — [Sits  down^ 
turns  his  back,  and  looks  uneasy.]  I'll  take  no 
more  pains  about  it. — [Pauses  Jor  some  time^ 
then  looks  at  her.]  Is  it  not  very  strange,  that  you 
won't  hear  me  ? 

Lady  Rac.  Sir,  I  am  very  ready  to  heac^ou. 

Sir  Cha.  Very  well  then— very  well— my  dear 
— you  remember  how  the  game  stood  ? 

Lftdy  Rac,  I  wish  you'd  untie  my  necklace ;  it 
hurts  me. 

Sir  Cha,  Why  can't  you  listen  ? 

Lady  Rac,  1  tell  you  it  hurts  me  terribly. 

Sir  Cha,  Death  and  confusion !  there  is  no 
bearing  this you  may  be  as  wrong  as  you 

? lease  ;  and  may  I  never  hold  four  by  honours,  if 
ever  endeavour  to  set  you  right  again.  I 

[Exit. 

Enter  Mr   and    Mrs    Drugget,    Woodley, 
Lovelace,  and  Nancy. 

Drug,  W\ii\i\  here  to  do  now  f 

Lady  Rac.  Never  was  such  a  man  born 1 

did  not  suy  a  word  to  the  gentleman and  yet 
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he  has  heen  raving  ah#at  the  room  like  a  mad- 


man. 


If  rug.  And  aboufa  club  again,  I  suppose  f — 
Come  hither,  Nancy ;  Mr  ^¥oodley,  she  is  your's 
for  life.  "        f 

Mrm  -Drw^..  My  dear,  how  can  you  be  so— *- 

Drug.  It  shall  be  so— take  her  for  life,  Mr 
"Woodley.  -    * 

J^ood.  My  ^ole  life  shall  be  devoted  to  her 
happiness^  * 

Loroe,  The-devii!  and  #b  Jam  to  be  lefl  in 
the  lurch  \ti  this  manner,  am  I  ?  . 

Lady'R&c.  Oh  !  thi§  is  onfy  dlie  <;^  l^ose- po- 
lite disputes  which  pe6ple  of  quality,  vt^  have 
nothing  els*  to  difii;r  about^  mu«t  always  be 
ikble  to— This  will  all  be  made  up. 

Drug,  Nev^r  tell  me — it's  too  late  noifli-Mr 
Woodley,  I  reconupend  my  girl  to  your  care*— ^ 
shall  have  nothing  ^pw  to  think  of,  bufmy  greens, 

and  my  images,  and  nay  shrubbery^ though, 

mer<^  on  all  married  .folks,  say  I^  for  these 
fvrttn|^Iing^are,*I  an|  afmid,  what  we  must  all 
come  to.         •  "* 

Lady  Racket,  coming  forward. 

What  we  must  aU  come  to  ?  What  ? — Come  to 

what?        • 
Must  broils  and  quarrels  be  the  marriage  lot? 
If  that*&  the  wise,  deep  meaning  of  our  poet. 
The  man's  a  fool !  a  blockhead !  and  FU  shew  it 

What  could  induce  him  in  an  age  so  nice, 
So  famed  for  virtue,  so  refined  from  vice, 
To  form  a  plan  so  trivial,  false  and  low  ? 
As  if  a  belle  could  quarrel  with  a  beau : 


As  if  there  were — in  these  thrice  happy  days, 
One  who  frQpi  nature,  or  from  reason  strays ! 
There^s  no  |:ross  husband  now ;  no  wrangling 

wife-^ 
The  roan  is  downright  ignorant  of  life. 
Tis  the^millehnium  this — devoid  of  guile. 
Fair  gentle  Truth,  and   white  rob^  Candour, 

smile. 
From  every  breast  the  sordid  love  of  gold 
Is  banished  quite — no  boroughs  now  are  sold  ! 
Pray  tell  me,  sirs, — (for  I  don't  know  I  vow,) 
Pray — is  there  such  a  thing  as  gaming  now?  * 
Do  peers  make  laws  against  the  giant  vice  ? 
And  thai  at  Arthur's  break  them  in  a  trice  ? 
No — no — our  lives  are  virtuous  all,  austere  and 

hard; 
Pray,  ladies — do  you  ever  sec  a  card  ? 
Th^  empty  boxes  shew  you  don't  love  plays; 
The  managers,  poor  souls  !  get  nothing  now-a- 

days, , 
If  here  you  come— by  chance,  but  once  a  wedc. 
The  pit  can  witness  that  you  never  speak  : 
Pfnsive  Attention  sits  with  decent  mien ; 
No  paint,  no  naked  shoulders,  to  be  seen ! 

And  yet  this  grave,  this  moral,  pious  age. 
May  learn  one  useful  lesson  from  the  stage. 
Shun  strife,  ye  fair,  and  once  a  contest  o'er,  • 
Wake  to%  blaze  the  dying  flame  no  more — 
From  fierce  debate  fly  all  the  tender  loves ; 
And  Venus,  cries,  *  Coachman,  put  to  my  doves.' 
Tbe  geni!#bed  no  blooming  Grace  prepares^ 
*  And  every  day  becomes  a  day  of  cares.' 

\^Excunt  om^n. 
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